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THE  **  18th  BBUMAIBE."  i 


Iv  the  handsomest  part  of  the  Chaw 
see  D'ADtiiiy  sorrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  splendid  palaces  i^id  gorgeous 
mansions  of  the  weal^iest  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  stands  a  small,  isolated,  mo- 
dest edifice,  more  Uke  a  Roman  villa 
than  the  house  of  some  northern  oa- 
pital,  in  the  midst  of  a  park — one  of 
those  pleasure  grounds  which  the 
French,  heaven  knows  why,  designate 
at  ^Jardin  Anfflais."  The  outer 
gate  opens  on  Uke  Rue  Chantweine, 
and  here  to  this  hoar  you  may  trace, 
amoi^  the  time-worn  and  dilapidated 
ornaments,  some  renmants  of  the 
strai^  figures  which  once  decorated 
the  pediment:  weapons  of  various 
ages  and  countries,  grouped  together 
with  sphinxes^and  Egyptian  emblems; 
the  uint  outlines  of  pyramids,  the 
peaceful-looking  ibis  are  there,  among 
the  helmets  and  cuirasses — ^the  massive 
swords  and  the  death-dealing  arms  of 
our  modem  warfare.  In  the  midst  of 
all,  the  number  52,  stands  encircled 
with  a  Httle  garland  of  leaves,  but 
even  tbej  are  scarce  distinguishable 
now,  and  the  number  itself  requires 
the  aid  of  faith  to  detect  it. 

Within,  the  place  speaks  of  neglect 
and  decay:  the  shrubs  are  broken  and 
oncared-fbr ;  the  parterres  are  weed- 
grown  ;  a  few  marUe  pedestals  rise 
amid  the  rank  grass,  to  mark  where 
statues  once  stood,  but  no  other  trace 
of  them  remains :  the  very  fountain 
itself  is  fissured  and  broken,  and  the 
water  has  worn  its  channel  along  the 
herbage,  and  rijpples  on  its  wayward 
course  unrestrainiBd.  The  viUa  is  al- 
most a  nun :  the  sashes  have  fallen  in 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  133. 


in  many  places  $  fhe^'rSo^'too,  has 
gtven  way,  and  fragments  of  the  mir- 
rors which  once  decorated  the  walls, 
lie  strewn  upon  the  floor  with  pieces 
of  rare  marble.  Wherever  the  eye 
turns,  some  emblem  of  the  taste  of 
its  former  occupant  meets  you — some 
fresco,  stained  with  damp,  and  ereen 
with  mildew ;  some  rustic  bench,  be- 
neath a  spreading  tree,  where  the  view 
opens  more  bolulv ;  but  all  are  de- 
cayed. The  inlaia  floors  are  rotting; 
the  stuccoed  ceilii^,  the  richly-carved 
architraves  fall  in  fragments  as  your 
footsteps  move,  and  the  doomed  walls 
themselves  seem  scarce  able  to  resist 
the  rude  blast  whose  wailing  cadence 
steals  along  them. 

Oh,  how  ten-fold  more  powerfully 
are  the  mem<nries  of  the  dead  pre- 
served bv  the  scenes  they  habited  wnile 
in  life,  than  by  the  tombs  and  epitaphs 
that  cover  their  ashes !  How  do  the 
lessons  of  one  speak  home  to  the 
heart,  calling  up  again,  before  the 
mind's  eye,  the  very  images  them- 
selves I  not  investing  them  with  attri- 
butes our  reason  coldly  rejects. 

I  know  not  the  reason  that  this  villa 
has  been  suffered  thus  to  lapse  into 
utter  ruin,  in  the  richest  quarter  of  so, 
^lendid  a  city.  I  believe  some  long 
contested  litigation  had  its  share  in 
^e  causes.  My  present  business  is 
rather  with  its  past  fortunes ;  and  to 
them  I  will  now  return. 

It  was  on  a  cold  dark  morning  of 
November,  in  the  year  1799,  that  the 
street  we  have  just  mentioned,  then 
called  the  ^  Rue  de  la  Victoire,"  be- 
came   crowded  with    equipages    and 
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horsemen ;  cavalcades  of  generals  and 
their  staiTs,  in  full  uniform,  arrived 
and  were  admitted  within  the  massive 
gateway,  before  which,  now,  groups  of 
curious  and  inquiring  gazers  were  as- 
sembled, questioning  and  guessing  as 
to  the  unusual  spectacle.  The  number 
of  led  horses  that  paraded  the  street, 
the  long  lines  of  carriages  on  either 
side  nearly  filled  the  way  ;  still  there 
reigned  a  strange,  unaccountable  still- 
ness among  the  crowd,  who,  as  if  ap- 
palled by  the  ver^  mystery  of  the 
scene,  repressed  theur  ordinary  tumult, 
and  waited  anxiously  to  watch  the 
result. 

Among  the  most  interested  specta- 
tors were  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  who  saw,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  their  quiet  quarter 
the  scene  of  such  excitement.  Every 
window  was  filled  with  faces,  all 
turned  towards  that  portal  which  so 
seldom  was  seen  to  open  in  general ; 
for  they  who  dwelt  there  had  been 
more  remarkable  for  the  retirement, 
and  privacy  of  their  habits,  than  for 
aught  else. 

At  each  arrival  the  crowd  separated 
to  permit  the  equipage  to  approach 
the  gate ;  and  then  might  be  heard 
the  low  murmur — for  it  was  no  louder 
—of  '^  Ha  !  that's  Lasalle.  See  the 
mark  of  the  sabre-wound  on  his 
cheek  I"  Or,  •*  Here  comes  Augu- 
reau.  You*d  never  think  that  hand- 
some fellow,  with  the  soft  eye,  could 
be  such  a  tiger."  *'  Place,  there,  place 
for  Colonel  Savary."  *«  Ah,  dark  Sa- 
vary !  we  all  know  him." 

Stirring  as  was  the  scene  without, 
it  was  far  inferior  to  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  within  the  walls.  There, 
every  path  and  avenue  that  led  to  the 
villa  were  thronged  with  military  men, 
walking  or  standmg  together  in  groups, 
conversing  eagerly,  and  with  anxious 
looks,  but  cautiously  withal,  and  as 
though  half  fearing  to  be  overheard. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  villa 
might  be  seen  servants  passing  and 
re-passing  in  haste,  arranging  the  pre- 
parations for  a  magnificent  dejeune — 
for  6n  that  morning  the  generals  of 
division  and  the  principal  military  men 
in  Paris  were  invited  to  breakfast  with 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  com- 
panions— General  Bonaparte. 

Since  his  return  from  Esypt  Bona- 
parte had  been  living  a  life  of  appa- 
rent privacy  and  estrangement  from 
all  public  affairs.     The  circumstances 


under  which  he  quitted  the  army  un- 
der his  command,  the  unauthorised 
mode  of  his  entry  into  France — with- 
out recall — without  even  permission — 
had  caused  his  friends  considerable 
uneasiness  on  his  behalf ;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  unobtrusive  and  simple 
habits  he  maintained,  had  probably 
saved  him,  from  being  called  on  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct. 

They,  however,  who  themselves 
were  pursuing  the  career  of  ambition, 
were  better  satisfied  to  see  him  thus, 
than  hazard  any  thing  by  so  bold  an 
expedient.  They  believed  that  he  was 
only  CTeat  at  the  head  of  his  lemons  ; 
and  they  felt  a  triumphant  pleasure  at 
the  obscurity  into  which  the  victor  of 
Lodi  and  the  Pyramids  had  fallen, 
when  measured  with  themselves.  They 
witnessed,  then,  with  sincere  satis- 
faction, the  seeming  indolence  of  his 
present  life.  They  watched  him  in 
those  soirees  which  Madame  Bona- 
parte gave,  enjoying  his  repose  with 
such  thorough  delight — those  delight- 
ful evenings,  the  most  brilliant  for  all 
that  wit,  intellect,  and  beauty  can  be- 
stow; which  Talleyrand  and  Sieves, 
Fouch^,  Carnot,  Lemercier,  and  a 
host  of  others  firequented ;  and  they 
dreamed  that  his  hour  of  ambition  was 
over,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
inglorious  indolence  of  the  thred  sol- 
dier. 

While  the  greater  number  of  the 
guests  strolled  listlessly  through  the 
little  park,  a  small  group  sat  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  villa,  whose  looks  of 
impatience  were  ever  turned  towards 
the  door,  from  which  their  host  was 
expected  to  enter.  One  of  these  was 
a  tall  slight  man,  with  a  high,  but  nar- 
row forehead,  dark  eyes,  deeply  bu- 
ried in  his  head,  and  overshadowed  by 
long  heavy  lashes ;  his  face  was  pi^e, 
and  evinced  evident  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness, as  he  listened,  without  ever 
speaking,  to  those  about  him.  This 
was  General  Moreau.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the 
day:  the  broad-skirted  embroidered 
coat ;  the  half  boot ;  the  embroidered 
tri-colour  scarf,  and  a  chapeau  with  a 
deep  feather  trimming — a  simple,  but 
a  handsome  costume,  and  which  weU 
became  his  well-  formed  figure.  Beside 
him  sat  a  large,  powerfully-built  man, 
whose  long  black  hair,  descending  in 
loose  curls  on  his  neck  and  back,  as 
well  as  the  jet  black  brilliancy  of  his 
eye,   and  deep  olive  complexion,  he- 
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spole  a  native  of  the  south.  Though 
his  dress  was  like  Moreau's^  there  wa2s 
a  careless  jauntiness  in  his  air,  and  a 
reckless  "liandon"  in  his  manner,  that 
gmve  the  costume  a  character  totally 
different.  The  verj  negligence  of  his 
scarf-knot  was  a  type  of  himself;  and 
his  thickly-uttered  French,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  Italian 
porases,  showed  that  Murat  cared  little 
to  cull  his  words.  At  his  left  was  a 
hard-featured,  stem-lookii^  man,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  dragoons — this  was 
Andreossy ;  and  opposite,  and  leaning 
on  a  sofa,  was  General  Lannes.  He 
was  pale  and  sickly ;  he  had  risen 
firom  a  hed  of  illness  to  be  present, 
and  lay,  with  half-closed  lids,  neither 
noticing  nor  taking  interest,  in  what 
went  on  about  him. 

At  the  window  stood  Marmont, 
conrersing  with  a  slight  but  handsome 
jonih,  in  the  uniform  of  the  chasseurs. 
Eugene  Beauhamois  was  then  but 
twenty-two,  but  even  at  that  early  age 
displayed  the  soldier-like  ardour  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  him  in  after 
life. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  salon 
opened,  and  Bonaparte,  dressed  in 
the  style  of  the  period,  appeared  ;  his 
cheeks  were  sunk  and  thin ;  his  hair, 
long,  flat  and  silky,  hung  straight 
down  at  either  side  of  his  pale  and 
handsome  face,  in  which  now  one  faint 
tinge  of  colour  marked  either  cheek. 
He  saluted  the  rest  with  a  warm  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  then  stooping  down, 
said  to  Murat — 

**  But,  Bernadotte — ^where  is  he  ?" 

"Yonder,"  said  Murat,  carelessly 
pointing  to  a  group  outside  the  terrace, 
where  a  tall  fine-looking  man,  dressed 
in  plain  clothes,  and  without  any  indi- 
cation of  the  soldier  in  his  costume, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  officers. 

"  Ha  I  general,"  said  Napoleon,  ad- 
yancing  towards  him,  *^  you  are  not  in 
uniform.     How  comes  this  ? 

"  I  am  not  on  service,"  was  the  cold 
reply. 

**  No,  but  you  soon  shall  be,"  said 
Bonaparte,  with  an  effort  at  cordiality 
of  manner. 

**  I  do  no!  anticipate  it,"  rejoined 
Bernadotte,  with  an  expression  at  once 
firm  and  menacing. 

Bonaparte  drew  him  to  one  side 
gendy,  and  while  he  placed  his  arm 
within  his,  spoke  to  him  with  eager- 
ness and  energy  for  several  minutes ; 
bat  a  cold  shake  of  the  head,  without 


one  word  in  reply,  was  all  that  he 
could  obtain.  **  What  I"  exclaimed 
Bonaparte  aloud,  so  that  even  the 
others  heard  him.  **  Whatl  are  you  not 
convinced  of  it  ?  Will  not  this  Direc- 
tory annihilate  the  revolution — have 
we  a  moment  to  lose  ?  The  Council 
of  Ancients  are  met  to  appoint  me 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army — go, 
put  on  your  uniform,  and  join  me  at 
once." 

"  I  will  not  join  a  rebellion,"  was 
the  insolent  reply. 

Bonaparte  shrunk  back,  and  dropped 
his  arm ;  then  rallying  in  a  moment, 
added,  "  'Tis  well — you'll  at  least  re- 
main here  until  the  decree  of  the 
council  is  issued." 

"  Am  I,  then,  a  prisoner  ?"  said 
Bernadotte,  with  a  loud  voice. 

*«  No,  no,  there  is  no  question  of 
that  kind  ;  but  pledge  me  your  honour 
to  undertake  nothing  adverse  to  me  in 
this  affair." 

''  As  a  mere  citizen,  I  will  not  do 
so,"  replied  the  other  ;  **  but  if  I  am 
orderea  by  a  sufficient  authority,  I 
warn  you." 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  then,  as  a 
mere  citizen  ?" 

"  That  I  will  not  go  forth  into  the 
streets,  to  stir  up  the  populace — nor 
into  the  barracks,  to  narangue  the 
soldiers." 

"  Enough  ;  I  am  satisfied.  As  for 
myself,  I  only  desire  to  rescue  the 
republic  ;  that  done,  I  shall  retire  to 
Malmaison,  and  live  peaceably.** 

A  smile  of  a  doubtful,  but  sardonic 
character,  passed  over  Bemadotte's 
features,  as  he  heard  these  words, 
while  he  turned  coldly  away,  and  walked 
towards  the  gate.  "  What,  Augureau, 
thou  here,"  said  he,  as  he  passed 
along,  and  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
he  moved  forward,  and  soon  gained 
the  streets.  And  truly,  it  seemed 
strange  that  he,  the  fiercest  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  general  who  made  his 
army  assemble  in  clubs  and  knots,  to 
deliberate  during  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  that  he  should  now  lend  himself 
to  uphold  the  power  of  Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile,  the  salons  were  crowded 
in  every  part,  party  succeeding  party 
at  the  tables — where,  amid  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  breakfast,  and  the  clinking 
of  glasses,  the  conversation  swelled 
into  a  loud  and  continued  din.  Fouche, 
Berthier,  and  Talleyrand,  were  also  to 
be  seen,  distinguishable  by  their  dress, 
among  the  military  uniforms — and  her© 
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r  might  bel^ard  tlM  n^gUd  doubts 
and  fearsy  the  hopes  and  dreads  of 
eacb>  as  to  the  coming  events;  and 
many  watched  the  pale^  care-worn  face 
of  Boori^mey  the  secretary  of  Bona- 
parte,  as  if  to  read  in  his  Stores  the 
chances  of  success ;  while  the  general 
himself  went  from  room  to  room>  chat- 
ting confidentially  with  each  in  tun^ 
recapitulating  as  he  went,  the  phrase, 
**  the  count^  is  in  danger,**  and  ex- 
horting all  to  be  patient,  and  wait 
calmly  for  the  decision  of  the  council, 
which  could  not,  now,  be  long  of 
coming. 

As  thej  were  still  at  table,  M. 
Camet,  the  deputation  of  the  council, 
entered,  and  delivered  into  Bonaparte's 
hands  the  sealed  packet,  from  which 
he  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the 
l^pblative  bodies  had  been  removed 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  avoid  the  interrup- 
tion of  popular  clamour,  and  that  he. 
General  Bonaparte,  was  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  en- 
trusted with  theezecution  of  the  decree. 

This  first  step  had  been  effected  by 
the  skilful  agency  of  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Duces,  who  spent  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night  in  issuinff  the  sum- 
monses K>r  a  meeting  of  me  council, 
t«  such  as  they  knew  to  be  friendly  to 
the  cause  thev  advocated.  All  the 
others  received  theirs  too  late ;  forty- 
two  only  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  by  that  fragment  of  the  councU 
the  decree  was  passed. 

Wh«i  Bonaparte  had  read  the  docu- 
ment to  the  end,  he  looked  around  him 
on  the  fierce  determined  faces,  bronzed 
and  seared  in  many  a  battle  field,  and 
said,  "  My  brothers  in  arms,  will  you 
standby  me  here?'' 

"  We  win,  we  will,"  shouted  they 
with  one  roar  of  enthusiasm. 

"  And  thou,  Lefebvre,  did  I  hear 
thy  voice  there  ?" 

*'  Yes,  general ;  to  the  death  I*m 
yours.** 

Boniq[>arte  unbuckled  the  sabre  he 
wore  at  his  side,  and  placing  it  in 
Lefebvre's  hands,  said,  '*1  wore  this 
at  the  Pyramids ;  it  is  a  fitting  present 
from  one  soldier  to  another.  Now, 
then,  to  horse." 

The  ^lendid  cortege  moved  along 
the  grassy  alleys  to  the  gate,  outside 
whidi,  now,  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  three  battalions  of  the  17th,  were 
cbrawn  up.  Never  was  a  sovereign,  in 
alibis  pride  of  power,  surrounded  with 


a  more  goreeoos  staff.  The  conque- 
rors of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Egyp^ 
the  greatest  warriors  of  Europe  were 
there  gprouped  around  hioa — ^whose 
glorious  star,  even  then,  shone  hig^h 
above  them. 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  issued  forth 
into  the  street,  than  raising  his  hat 
above  his  head,  he  called  aloud,  **  Vine 
la  republique,''*  the  troops  caught  up 
the  cry,  and  the  air  rang  with  the 
wild  cheer. 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  surrounded 
by  the  generals,  he  rode  slowly  aloi^ 
towards  the  Tuileries  ;  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  eardens  of  which  stood 
Garnet,  dressea  in  his  robe  of  senator  in 
waitang  to  receive  him.  Four  colonels, 
his  aide-de-camps,  marched  in  front  of 
Bonaparte,  as  he  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  Ancients — his  walk  was  slow  and 
measured,  and  his  air  studiously  re- 
spectful. 

The  decree  being  read.  General 
Bonaparte  replied  in  a  few  broken 
phrases,  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  words 
came  with  difficulty,  and  he  spoke  like 
one  abashed  and  confused.  He  was 
no  longer  in  front  of  his  armed  legions, 
whose  war-worn  looks  inspired  the 
burning  eloquence  of  the  camp— those 
flashing  images,  those  daring  flights, 
suited  not  the  cold  assembly,  in  whose 
presence  he  now  stood — and  he  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  disconcerted.  It  was  only, 
at  length,  when  turning  to  the  generals 
who  pressed  on  after  him,  he  addressed 
the  following  words,  that  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  came  back,  and  tljat 
he  felt  himself  once  more. 

**  This  is  the  republic  we  desire  to 
have— and  this  we  shall  have — ibr  it  is 
the  wish  of  those  who  now  stand 
around  me.** 

The  cries  of  "  Vtoe  la  republique,^* 
burst  from  the  ofiicers  at  once,  as  they 
waived  their  chapeaux  in  the  air, 
mingled  with  louder  shouts  of  **  vive 
le  general  r 

If  the  great  events  of  the  day  were 
now  over  with  the  council,  they  had 
only  begun  with  Bonaparte. 

"  Whither  now,  general  ?"  said 
Lefebvre,  as  he  rode  to  his  side. 

**  To  the  guillotine,  I  suppose,**  said 
Andreossy,  with  a  look  of  sarcasm. 

"  We  shall  see  that,**  was  the  cold 
answer  of  Bonaparte,  while  he  gave 
the  word  to  push  forward  to  the 
Luxembourg. 
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THE  NILE — ITS  CEBATION — ITS  SOUftCBS 

—ITS      IMPOftTANCE ITS     INDNDA- 

TK>9C — ITS    STATISTICS— ITS  BATTLE. 

TW  HOt  I  the  Nile !  I  haw  its  gathcriaf  row, 
Ho  Tialon  now,  no  dnam  of  «»diit  yean— 

Zkroaad  oa  tk<  vodu  neid  the  vfttery  wer. 
The  King  <d  Flood*,  old  Hoai«r*e  Mile  eppean. 

With  senile  cmlte,  nia}e«tlc«Ujr  nraet, 

Ctubinc  the  biUovy  itawle  that  Ttz  them  at  hie  fiMl 

LOEO  LlNDlAV. 

The  spltlt  or  ov  &UMn 
Shall  start  ftoea  eray  waire  r 

Tvt  the  deck  It  was  their  Oeld  of  f;une, 
And  ocean  was  their  grare. 

Gampbbll. 

**  EoTPT  is  the  glA  of  the  Nile/'  said 
one*  who  was  bewildered  by  its  anli- 
^uity  before  our  history  was  born-* 
(at  least  be  is  called  the  father  of  H.) 
A  bountifal  ^h  it  was,  that  the 
**  8traDge>  mysterious^  solitary  stream" 
bore  down  in  its  bosom  from  the  hixtu 
riant  tropics  to  the  desert.  For  many 
an  hour  have  I  stood  upon  the  ci^- 
crowning  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  gazed 
unweariedly  on  the  scene  of  matchless 
beauty  and  wonder  that  lay  stretched 
benealh  my  view.  Cities  and  ruins 
of  cities,  palm-forests  and  green  sa- 
vannahs, gardens,  and  palaces,  and 
groves  of  olive.  On  one  side,  the 
boundless  desert,  with  its  pvramids ; 
on  the  other,  the  land  of  Goshen,  with 
its  luxuriant  plains,  stretching  far 
away  to  the  horizon.  Yet  this  is  an 
exotic  land  I  That  river,  winding  like 
a  serpent  through  its  paradise,  has 
brought  it  from  uir  regions,  unknown 
to  man.  That  strange  and  richly- 
varied  panorama  has  had  a  long  voy- 
age of  it!  Those  quiet  plains  have 
tumbled  down  the  cataracts ;  those 
demure  gardens  have  flirted  with  the 
Isle  of  Flowersyf  five  hundred  miles 
away ;  and  those  very  pyramids  have 
floated  down  the  waves  of  Nile.  In 
short,  to  speak  chemically,  that  river 
is  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest  re- 
gions, and  that  vast  country  is  merely 
a  precipitate.  At  Pnstum  one  sees 
the  remnant  of  a  city  elaborated  from 
mountain   streams;   the  Temple    of 


Neptune  came  down  from  the  Cala^ 
brian  Hills,  by  wat^  ;  and  the  Forum* 
like  Demosthenes^  prepared  itself  for 
its  tumult-scorning  demiv  among  the 
dash  of  torrents,  and  Uie  cram  of 
rocks  ;t  but  here  we  have  a  whole 
kingdom  risen»  like  Aphrodite^  from 
the  wave. 

The  sources  of  th»  Nile  are  as 
much  involved  in  mysterv  as  every 
thing  else  connected  with  this  strange 
country.  The  statue,  under  which  it 
was  represented,  was  carved  out  of 
black  marble,  to  denote  its  Ethiopian 
origin,  but  crowned  with  thorns^  to 
symbolise  the  difficulty  of  approacl^ 
ing  its  fountain-head.  It  reposed  ap> 
propriately  on  a  sphinx,  the  type  of 
enigmas,  and  dolphins  and  crocodiles 
disported  at  its  feet.  In  early  agei^ 
''caput  quserere  Nili?"  was  eqmvar 
lent  to  our  expression  of  seeking  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  interest  on 
rensylvanian  bonds.  The  pursuit  has 
baffled  the  scrutinv  and  selMevotioD 
of*nM>dem  enterprise,  as  effectoallv  as 
it  did  the  inquisitiveness  of  ancient 
despots,  and  tne  theories  of  ancient 
phitosophera.  Alexander  and  Ptofemy 
sent  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  He^ 
rodotus  gave  it  up  ;  Pomponius  Mela 
brought  it  from  the  antipodes,  Pliny 
from  Mauritania,  and  Homer  from 
heaven.  This  last  theory,  if  not  the 
most  sads&otory,  is,  at  least,  the  most 
incontrovertible,  and  sounds  better 
than  the  Meadows  of  Geesh,  wher^ 
Bruce  thought  he  had  detected  its  n^ 
fancy  in  the  fountains  of  the  Blue 
River.  This  was  only  a  foundr 
ling,  however,  —  a  mere  tributary 
stream  ;  the  naiads  of  the  Nile  are  as 
virgin  as  ever.  I  have  conversed  with 
slave-dealers  who  were  familiar  with 
Abyssinia,  as  fiur  as  the  Galla  country, 
and  still  their  information  was  bounded 
by  the  vague  word,  south— still  froni 
the  south  gushed  the  great  river. 

This  much  is  ceitain,  that  from  the 
junction  of  the  Taccaze  or  Astaboras, 
the  Nile  runs  a  course  of  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  to  the  sea,  with- 


*  Herodotus.  f  Elephontina. 

X  For  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  travertine,  of  which  Pwstum  was 
built,  see  Sir  Humphrey's  beautiful  and  imagiaatiye  **  I.»ast  Pays  of  a  Philosopher." 
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out  one  tributary  stream — *'exemple," 
as  Humboldt  says,  **  unique  dans  I'his- 
toire  hydrograpnique  du  globe.'*  Dur- 
ing this  career  it  is  exposed  to  the 
evaporation  of  a  burning  sun,  drawn 
off  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed 
bj  porous  and  thirsty  banks,  drank  by 
every  living  thing,  from  the  crocodile 
to  the  pasha,  from  the  papyrus  to  the 
palm-tree ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
seems  to  poor  into  the  sea  a  wider 
stream  than  it  displays  between  the 
cataracts  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptian :  if  it 
withheld  its  waters  for  a  week,  his 
country  would  become  a  desert ;  it 
waters  and  manures  his  fields,  it  sup- 
plies his  harvests,  and  then  carries  off 
their  produce  to  the  sea ;  he  drinks  of 
it,  he  fishes  in  it,  he  travels  on  it ;  it 
is  his  slave,  and  used  to  be  his  god. 
Egyptian  mythology  recognized  in  it 
the  Creative  Principle,  and,  very  po- 
etically, engaged  it  in  eternal  war  with 
the  desert,  under  the  name  of  Typhon, 
or  the  destructive  principle.  Divine 
honours  were  paid  to  this  aqueous 
deity ;  and  it  is  whispered  among  my- 
thologbts,  that  the  heart's-blood  of  a 
virgin  was  yearly  added  to  its  stream, 
— not  unlikely,  in  a  country  where 
they  worshipped  crocodiles,  and  were 
anxious  to  consult  their  feelings. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as 
aliens  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  beside  the  Nile ;  and  the 
traveller  is  soon  talked  into  a  belief 
that  it  affords  the  most  delicious  water 
in  the  world.  Ship-loads  of  it  are 
annually  sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
it  is  in  great  request,  not  only  on  epi- 
curean, out  anti-Malthusian  grounds. 
The  natives  dignify  their  beloved  river 
with  the  title  of  «  El  Bahr,"  the  sea, 
and  pass  one-third  of  their  lives  in 
watching  the  flow,  and  the  remainder 
in  watching  the  ebb  of  its  mighty 
tide.  The  inundation  begins  in  May, 
attains  its  full  height  in  August,  and 
thenceforth  diminishes,  until  freshly 
swollen  in  the  following  year.  The 
stream  is  economized  within  its  chan- 
nel until  it  reaches  Egypt,  when  it 
spreads  abroad  over  the  vast  valley. 
Then  it  is  that  the  country  presents 
the  most  striking  of  its  Protean  as- 
pects: it  becomes  an  archipelago, 
studded  with  green  islands,  and  bound- 
ed only  by  the  chain  of  the  Lybian 
Hills  and  the  purple  range  of  the  Mo- 
kattam  Mountains.  Every  island  is 
crowned  with  a  village,  or  an  antique 


temple,  and  shadowy  with  palm-trees, 
or  acacia  groves.  Every  city  becomes 
a  Venice,  and  the  bazaars  display  their 
richest  and  gayest  cloths  and  tapestries 
to  the  illuminations  that  are  reflected 
from  the  streaming  streets.  The 
earth  is  sheltered  from  the  burning 
sun  under  the  cool  bright  veil  of  wa- 
ters ;  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
is  suspended :  it  is  the  season  of  uni- 
versal festivity.  Boatmen  alone  are 
busy ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  plea- 
sant business,  for  the  sound  of  music 
is  never  silent  beneath  those  large, 
white,  wing-like  sails,  that  now  glitter 
in  the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam  rud- 
dily,  reflecting  the  firagrant  watch- 
fires  on  the  deck.  In  one  place  you 
come  upon  a  floating  fair,  held  in 
boats,  flushed  with  punted  lanterns, 
and  fluttering  with  gay  flags.  In  ano- 
ther, a  bridal  procession  is  gliding  by, 
as  her  friends  convey  some  bride,  wiih 
mhrth  and  music,  to  her  bridegroom. 
On  one  island  you  find  a  shawled  and 
turbaned  group  of  bearded  men, 
smoking  their  chibouques  and  sipping 
coffee.  On  another  a  merry  band  of 
Arab  girls  is  dancing  to  the  music  of 
their  own  wild  song.  And  then,  per- 
haps, with  the  lotus  flower 

**  Wreathed  In  the  midnight  of  their  hair,** 

or  the  light  garment,  that  scarce  con- 
cealed their  graceful  forms,  folded  as 
a  turban,  they  swim  from  grove  to 
grove,  the  quiet  lake  scarce  ripplmg 
round  their  dark  bosoms. 

Great  part  of  this  picture  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  however — the  inundation 
seldom  rbing  to  a  height  greater  than 
what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, and  presenting,  alas!  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  swamp  than  of  an 
archipelago. 

As  the  waters  retire,  vegetation 
seems  to  exude  from  every  pore.  Pre- 
vious to  its  bath,  the  country,  like  Pe- 
lias,  looked  shrivelled,  and  faded,  and 
worn  out:  a  few  days  after  it,  old 
Egypt  looks  as  good  as  new,  wrapped 
in  a  richly  green  mantle  embroidered 
with  flowers.  As  the  Nile  has  every 
thing  his  own  way  throughout  his  wide 
domains,  he  is  capricious  in  propor- 
tion, and  gives  spring  in  October,  and 
autumn  in  February.  Another  curi- 
ous freak  of  his  is  to  make  his  bed  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  great  valley 
through  which  he  runs :  this  bed  is  a 
sort  of  savings-bank,    by  means    of 
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which  the  dex)0sit8  of  four  thousand 
jears  havo  enabled  it  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  to  run  along  a  causeway  of 
its  own. 

Thi«  sloping  away  from  the  river's 
edge  mat^iaUy  facilitates  the  irrigit- 
tion  of  the  countrv,  in  which  50,000 
oxen,  and  at  least  clouble  that  number 
of  men  are  perpetually  employed.  As 
1  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  re- 
turn to  the  Nilci  in  speaking  of  the 
commerce,  the  agriculture,  and  the 
mode  of  travelling  in  Eeypt,  I  shall 
only  add  here,  the  following  statistics 
from  the  report  of  M.  Linant,  the 
pasha's  chief  engineer.  At  low  water 
It  pours  into  the  sea,  by  the  Rosetta 
mouth,  79,532,551,728— by  the  Da- 
mietta»  7i|03d,840,640  cubic  metres, 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  making  a  to- 
tal of  150,566,392,368.  At  high  water, 
by  the  Rosetta  branch,  478,3 17,838,960 
—by  the  Damietta,  227,196,828,480^ 
total,  705,514,667,440.  The  elevation 
of  its  waters  below  the  first  cataract, 
t.  e.  250  leagues  from  its  embrochure, 
i^  543  French  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  runs  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  an  hour  during  its 
flood,  and  two  during  its  low  water. 
The  deposit  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
country  is  composed,  yields  by  ana- 
lysis, 3-5ths  of  alumina,  l-5th  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  l-20th  of  ozyde  of 
iron  (which  communicates  the  reddish 
colour  to  its  waters),  some  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  pure  silex.  The 
mean  rate  of  accumulated  soil  seems 
to  be  about  four  inches  in  a  century  in 
Lower  Egypt ;  and  about  forty  feet 
depth  of  soil  has  thus  been  ilongover  the 
desert  since  the  deluge.  In  the  time 
of  Moeris  the  lands  were  sufficiently 
watered,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the  height 
of  eight  cubits ;  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  required  fifteen  cubits ;  and 
now  the  river  must  rise  to  the  height 
of  twenty-two  before  the  whole 
country  is  overflowed.  Still,  as  the 
deposits  increase  the  Delta,  the  river 
is  proportionately  dammed  up,  and 
thus  the  great  watering  machine  is 
kept  in  order  by  Nature,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  Mehemet  Ali. 

Formerly,  when  vexed  by  the  arma- 
ments of  a  Sesostris,  or  the  priestly 
pageants  of  a  Pharaoh,  the  Nile  re- 
quired seven  mouths  to  vent  its  mur- 
murs to  the  sea.  In  modem  times  it 
finds  two  sufficient:  Damietta,  of  cru- 
sading memory,  presides  over  one,  and 
Rosetta,  in  Arabic,  **  el  Rashid,"  the 


birth-place  of  our  old  fWend  Haroun, 
takes  advantage  of  the  other.  The 
former  is  waited  upon  by  Lake  Men- 
zaleh,  where  alone  the  real  ibis  and 
the  papyrus  are  now  found — the  latter 
looks  eastward  on  Lake  Bourlos,  and 
westward  over  Aboukir  Bay,  of  glo- 
rious memory. 

'Tis  an  old  story  now,  that  battle  of 
the  Nile ;  but,  as  the  traveller  paces 
by  these  silent  and  deserted  shores, 
that  have  twice  seen  England's  flag 
"  triumphant  over  wave  and  war,"  he 
lives  again  in  the  stirring  days,  when 
the  scenery  before  him  was  the  arena 
where  France  and  England  contended 
for  the  empire  of  the  East.  Let  us 
rest  from  blazing  sun  and  weary  tra- 
vel, in  the  cool  shadow  of  this  palm- 
tree.  Our  camels  are  kneeling  round 
us,  and  our  Arabs  light  their  little 
fires  in  silence.  They  remember  well 
the  scenes  we  are  recalling,  though 
many  a  Briton  has  forgotten  them ; 
and  the  names  of  Nelson  and  of  Aber- 
crombie  are  already  sounding  faint 
through  the  long  vista  of  departed 
times.  We  overlook  the  scene  of  both 
their  battles,  and  envy  not  the  Spartan 
his  Thermopylse,  or  the  Athenian  his 
Salamis.  What  Greece  was  to  the 
Persian  despot,  England  was  to  Napo- 
leon ;  nation  after  nation  shrank  from 
staking  its  existence  at  issue  for  a 
mere  principle,  and  England  alone  was 
at  war  with  the  congregated  world,  in 
defence  of  that  world's  freedom.  Yet 
not  quite  alone:  she  had  one  faithful 
ally  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  ally  was — the  Turk ! 

The  bay  is  wide,  but  dangerous 
from  shoals ;  the  line  of  deep  blue 
water,  and  the  old  castle  of  Aboukir, 
map  out  the  position  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  1  St  of  August,  '98.  Hav- 
ing landed  Bonaparte  and  his  army, 
Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  close  along  the  shore.  He 
had  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  gun-boats,  carrying  twelve 
hundred  guns,  and  about  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  British  fleet  that 
was  in  search  of  him,  only  mustered 
eight  thousand  men,  and  one  thousand 
guns.  The  French  were  protected 
towards  the  northward  by  dangerous 
shoals,  and  towards  the  west  by  the 
castle,  and  numerous  batteries.  Their 
position  was  considered  impregnable 
by  themselves ;  yet  when  Hood,  in  the 
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Zealooiy  made  signal  that  the  enemj 
was  in  sights  a  cheer  of  anticipated 
triumph  hurst  from  every  ship  in  the 
British  fleet — that  fleet  which  had 
swept  the  seas  with  bursting  saiis  for 
six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formid- 
able foe — and  now  pressed  to  the  battle 
as  eagerlj  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich  and 
easy  prize  awuted  them.  Nelson  had 
long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and 
he  now  only  lay  to  in  the  ofiing  till  the 
rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The 
soundings  of  that  dangerous  bay  were 
unknown  to  him,  but  he  knew  that 
where  there  was  room  for  a  French- 
man to  lie  at  anchor,  there  must  be 
room  for  an  English  ship  to  lie  along- 
side of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better. 
As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet  came 
on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to  ask  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  commence  the  attack  that 
night ;  and  receiving  the  answer  that 
he  longed  for,  the  signal  for  ''close 
battle**  flew  from  his  mast-head.  The 
delay  thus  caused  to  the  Zealous,  gave 
Foley  the  lead,  who  showed  the  ex- 
ample of  leading  inside  the  enemy's 
line,  and  anchored  by  the  stern,  along- 
side the  second  ship,  thus  leaving  to 
Hood  the  flrst.  The  latter  exclaimed 
to  my  informant — "  Thank  God,  he 
has  generously  left  to  his  old  friend, 
still  to  lead  the  van."  Slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, as  the  evening  fell,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  came  on,  beneath 
a  cloud  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
castle  and  the  batteries  in  portentous 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  crash  of 
spars,  and  the  boatswain's  whistle,  as 
each  ship  furled  her  sails,  calmly  as  a 
sea-bird  might  fold  its  wings,    and 

glided  tranquilly  onward  till  she  found 
er  destined  foe.  Then  her  anchor 
dropped  astern,  and  her  ^e  opened 
with  a  vehemence  that  showed  with 
what  difiiculty  it  had  been  repressed. 

The  leadinff  ships  passed  betwe^i 
the  enemy  and  the  shore ;  but  when 
the  admiral  came  up,  he  led  along  the 
seaward  side — thus  doubling  on  the 
Frenchman's  line,  and  placing  it  in  a 
defile  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down 
just  as  Nelson  anchored ;  and  his  rear- 
ward ships  were  only  guided  through 
the  darkness  and  the  dangers  of  tlmt 
formidable  bay,  by  the  enemy's  fire 
flashing  fierce  welcome  as  each  arrived, 
and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly 
scrutinizing  where  he  could  draw  most 
of  that  fire  on  himself.  The  Bellero- 
phon,  with  gallant  recklessness,  fas- 


tened on  the  gigimtto  Orient,  and  waa 
soon  crushed  and  scorched  into  a 
wreck  by  the  terrible  artillery  of  bat- 
teries more  than  double  the  numbers 
of  her  own.  But  before  she  drifted 
helplessly  to  leeward,  she  had  done  her 
work — the  French  admiral's  ship  waa 
on  fire,  and  through  the  roar  of  battle, 
a  whisper  went  that  for  a  moment  p&- 
ralped  every  eager  heart  and  hand. 
During  the  dread  pause  that  foUowed, 
the  fight  was  suspended — the  very 
wounded  ceased  to  groan — yet  the 
burning  ship  continued  to  fire  broad- 
sides from  her  flaming  decks — her  gal- 
lant crew  alone  unawe^  by  their  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  shouting  their 
own  brave  requiem.  At  lengUi,  with 
the  concentrated  roar  of  a  thousand 
battles,  the  explosion  came ;  and  the 
column  of  flame  that  shot  upward  into 
the  very  sky,  fer  a  moment  rendered 
visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene, 
from  the  red  flaffs  aloft,  to  the  red- 
dened decks  below — the  wide  shore, 
with  all  its  swarthy  crowds,  and  the 
far  off  glittering  sea,  with  the  torn 
and  dismantled  fleets.  Then  darkness 
and  silence  came  again,  only  broken  by 
the  shower  of  bliusing  fragments,  in 
which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the 
waters. 

Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  igno- 
rant how  the  battle  wen^.  He  knew 
that  every  man  was  doing  his  duty, 
but  he  knew  not  how  successfully  ;— 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the 
deck  in  the  suspense  of  the  coming  ex- 
plosion. Its  light  was  a  fitting  lamp 
for  eye  like  his  to  read  by.  He  saw 
his  own  proud  flag  still  floating  every- 
where ;  and  at  the  same  moment  bis 
crew  recognised  their  wounded  chief. 
The  wild  cheer  with  which  thev  wel- 
comed him  was  drowned  in  the  re- 
newed roar  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
fight  continued  until  near  the  dawn. 

Morning  rose  upon  an  altered 
scene.  The  sun  had  set  upon  as 
proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from  the 
gay  shores  of  France :  torn  and  black- 
ened hulls  now  only  marked  the  po8i« 
tion  they  had  then  occupied;  and 
where  their  admiral's  ship  had  been, 
the  blank  sea  sparkled  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  nautilus  spread  his  tiny  sail  as 
if  in  mockery.  .  .  •  Two  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  firiffates  escaped, 
to  be  captured  soon  anerwards,  but 
within  the  bay,  the  tricolour  was  flying 
on  board  the  Tonnant  alone.     As  the 
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Theieaa  approached  to  attack  her,  at- 
tempting to  capitnlate,  she  hoisted  a 
flag  of  truce.  "  Your  hattle-flag  or 
ooney"  was  the  stem  reply,  as  her 
aiiemy  reuuded  to,  and  the  matches 
glimmered  over  her  line  of  guns. 
Slowly  and  relnclantlyy  like  an  exjmr- 
iag  hope,  that  pale  flag  fluttered  down 
from  hiBT  lofty  spars^  and  the  next  that 
floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old 
England. 

And  now  the  battle  was  over — India 
was  saved  upon  the  shores  of  Egypt— 
the  career  of  Bonaparte  was  checked,* 
and  the  navy  of  France  was  annihi- 
ktei^  thou|fh  restored,  seven  years 
later,  to  perish  utterly  at  Trafalgar — 
a  fitting  hecatomb  for  obsequies  like 
those  of  Nelson,  whose  life  seemed  to 
terminate  as  his  mission  was  then  and 
thus  accomplbhed. 


KABlfOUDISH   CAIUL — BATTLE    OF 
ABOUKia-^ATFE. 

**  A«l  kBows  not  If  U  b«  thander,  or  »  soand 

Of  «courireidiiT*n  Iiiboiir,  or  the  one  deep  cry 
Of  pe«^  fOTlefalBg— tbM  thinketh,  •  I  IwTe 
foand 
New  waters,  but  I  die.*  '* 

Amom* 

**  The  blue  steef  bit,  thro*  helmet  split, 

And  red  the  harness  painted ; 
The  Tirvtns  l«nir  lamented  it, 

tivX  the  dogs  were  well  rootented 

With  the  sUogbtor  of  that  day.** 

SCASDIHAVIAS  BOVB. 

AaaivEo  at  Alexandria,  the  traveller 
ii  yet  &r  <fistaBt  from  the  Nile.  The 
Canopic  siouth  is  long  since  closed  up 
by  the  mod  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Ari^ 
conquerors  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to 
£vm  a  canal  to  connect  this  seaport 
with  the  river.  Under  the  Mamelukes 
this  canal  had  also  become  choked  up, 
and  her  communication  with  the  great 
vivifying  stream  thus  ceasing,  Alexan- 
dria lang^uished — while  Rosetta,  like  a 
▼ampire,fedon  her  decay,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  shallow  waters,  swelled 
snddenfy  to  importance.  When  Me- 
hemet  Ali  rose  to  power,  his  clear 
hitellect  at    once  comprehended  the 


importance  of  the  ancient  enporinm* 
Alexandria  was  then  become  a  mere 
harbour  for  pirates — ^tke  desert  and 
the  sea  were  graduallv  encroaching  on 
its  boundaries — but  the  pasha  ordered 
the  desert  to  bring  forth  com,  and  the 
sea  to  retire,  and  the  mandate  of  this 
Albanian  Canute  was  no  idle  word — 
it  aeted  like  an  incantation  to  the  old 
Egyptian  spirit  of  great  works.  Up 
rose  a  stately  city,  containmg  60,009 
inhabitants,  and  as  suddenly  yawned 
the  canal,  which  was  to  connect  the 
new  city  with  the  Nile,  and  enable  it 
to  fulfil  its  destinies,  of  becoming  the 
emporium  of  three  quartera  of  the 
glooe.  In  the  greatness  and  the  cru- 
elty of  its  accomplishment,  this  canal 
may  vie  with  the  gigantic  kbours  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  were  swept  from  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Delta,  and  heaped  like  a 
ridge  along  the  destined  banks  of  that 
fatal  canal.  They  had  only  provisions 
for  one  month,  and  implements  they  had 
few,  or  none ;  but  the  pasha's  command 
was  urgent— the  men  worked  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair,  and  stabbed  into 
the  ground  as  if  it  was  their  enemy ; 
children  carried  away  the  soil  in  little 
handfuls ;  nursing  mothers  laid  their 
infants  on  the  shelterless  banks ;  the 
scourge  kept  them  to  the  work,  and 
mingled  blood  with  their  milk,  if  they 
attempted  to  nourish  their  ofi&pring. 
Famine  soon  made  its  appearance,  and 
they  say  it  was  a  fearful  si^ht,  to  see 
that  great  multitude  convulsively  work- 
ing agidnst  time.  As  a  dying  horse 
bites  the  ground  in  his  agony,  they 
tore  up  thatgreatgrave — 30,000  people 
perished,  but  the  grim  contract  was 
completed,  and  in  six  weeks  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  led  to  Alexandria. 
The  canal  is  forty-ei^t  miles  in  length, 
ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in 
depth ;  it  was  finished  altogether  in 
ten  months,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lock  which  should  have  connected  it 
with  the  river;  the  bey  who  had 
charge  of  this  department  lost  his  con- 
tract and  his  head 

We  embarked  in  a  boat  not  unlike 
those  that  ply  upon  the  Grand  Canal, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  among  the  dreary 


*  Le  principal  but  de  I'expedition  des  Fran^ais  d'Orient    etait  d'abaisser  la 
puissance  An^laise.     C'est  du  Nil  quo  devait  partir  Tarmee  qui  allait  donner  de 

nouTelles  destmees  aux  Indes Les  Fran9ais  one  fois  maitres  des  port 

de  Corfou,  de  Malte  et  d'Alexandrie,  la  Mediterran4e  devenait  un  lac  Francais.— 
Memoirs  de  Napoleon. 
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wastes  of  swamp  that  surrounded  us> 
we  might  also  ha?e  fancied  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The 
hoat  was  towed  by  four  wild,  scraggy- 
looking  horses,  ridden  bj  four  wilder, 
scraggier-looking  men — their  naked 
feet  were  stuck  in  shovel  stirrups,  with 
the  sharp  sides  of  which  thej  scored 
their  horses*  flanks,  after  the  fashion 
of  crimped  cod.  It  is  true,  these 
jockies  wore  tattered  turbans  instead 
of  tattered  hat8,  and  loose  blue  gowns 
instead  of  g^ej  frize.  Yet,  still  there 
was  something  very  dis-illusionizing  in 
the^  whole  turn-out — and  the  mud 
cabins  that  here  and  there  encrusted 
the  banks  did  not  tend  to  obliterate 
Tipperary  associations.  But — holdl 
there  is  a  palm-tree,  refreshing  to  the 
cockney's  eye;  an  ostrich  is  trotting 
along  the  towing-path  ;  from  a  patch 
of  firm  ground  a  camel  rears  its  me- 
lancholy head ;  and,  by  Jove !  there 
goes  a  pelican  I  We  must  be  in  Africa, 
or  else  a  menagerie  has  broken  loose 
from  Tullamore. 

We  pass,  for  some  miles,  along  a 
causeway  that  separates  the  salt-water 
Lake  Madee  from  Lake  Mareotis. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the 
aspects  of  these  two  lonely  lakes, 
stretching,  with  their  low  swampy 
shores,  away  to  the  horizon.  If  Alastor, 
or  the  spirit  of  solitude,  was  fond  of 
yachting,  these  waters  would  be  the 
very  place  for  him  to  cruise  in,  un- 
disturbed, except  by  the  myriads  of 
wild  fowl  that  kept  wheeling,  shriek- 
ing,  and  whistling  round  us.  These 
lakes  seem  to  have  been  bom  for  one 
another ;  but  the  Pharaohs,  like  poor- 
law  guardians,  saw  fit  to  separate  thcro. 
Their  object,  however,  the  reverse  of 
the  said  poor  law,  was  to  make  Ma- 
reotis fruitful.  A  vast  mound  was 
raised,  which  kept  the  salt-lake  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  until  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  in  1801,  or  at  least  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part 
of  Mareotis  was  a  fertile  plain.     .     . 

Bonaparte,  after  having  defeated 
the  Mamelukes  at  the  Pyramids,  had 
taken  possession  of  Cairo.  Having 
denied  Christ  in  Europe,  he  acknow- 
ledged Mahomet  in  Asia ;  having  but- 
chered his  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Butcher*  Pasha  and 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre ;  having 
poisoned  part  of  that  army  whom  he 


called  his  children,  he  starts  for  Paris, 
and  left  the  remainder  to  encounter 
alone,  those 

**  Stnrmt  that  nri ght  rdl  hia  feme'i  asoeadlBff 
•t«r."t 

That  reminder  occupied  Cairo,  under 
the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Kleber.  He 
had  accepted  terms  of  capitulation  from 
the  Turks,  which  Lord  Keith  refused 
to  ratify.  The  moment  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  learned  the  English  admiral's 
determination,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  inform  Kleber  of  the  met,  and  to 
advise  him  to  hold  his  position.  The 
Turks  exclaimed  against  this  chival- 
rous notice  as  a  treachery,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  found  in  England  to 
echo  the  same  cry  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  British  sailor's  act  was 
understood  in  the  deserts — a  voice  went 
forth  among  the  tents  of  the  Bedouin 
and  the  palaces  of  the  despot,  that 
England  preferred  honour  to  advan- 
tage. Battles,  since  then,  have  been 
fought,  and  been  forgotten — nations 
have  come  and  gone,  and  left  no  trace 
behind  them — but  the  memory  of  that 
noble  truthfulness  remained,  and  ex- 
panded into  a  national  characteristic ; 
and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this  hour, 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Arabs 
swear  **  by  the  honour  of  an  English- 
man."       

Kleber  was  assassiniited  hy  a  fanatic, 
instigated  by  those  priests  whose  faith 
he  had  offered  to  profess.  The  inca- 
pable Menon  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand. Abercrombie  anchored  in 
Aboukir  Bay  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1801,  but  was  prevented  from  disem- 
barking, by  a  continued  gale  of  wind, 
until  the  8th.  Soon  after  midnight,  a 
rocket  from  the  admiral's  ship  g^ve 
the  signal  for  landing — and  the  boats, 
crowded  with  6,000  troops,  formed  in 
such  order  as  they  could  maintain  on 
the  yet  stormy  sea.  Then,  through 
the  clear  silence  of  the  night,  the  or<kr 
was  given  to  advance,  and  the  deep 
murmur  of  a  thousand  oars  made 
answer  to  the  cheer  that  urged  them 
on.  It  was  morning  before  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  which  blazed  with  ^ 
the  fire  of  the  French  troops  and  their  ^ 
protecting  batteries — but  on  they  went,  \^  j 
as  reckless  as  the  breeze  that  wafted  V 

them,  till  the  boats  took  ground,  and  i  • 

(hen  leapt  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  V 


•  Djezzar — ^in  Arabic,  a  butcher. 


t  Sir  John  Hanmcr.  \ 
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French,  adrancing  through  the  surf  to 
meet  them.     The  foam  soon  changed 
its  colour  as  they  fought  among  the 
very  wayesy  hut  nothmg  could  stand 
the  British  onset  long.     The  23d,  and 
the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  drove 
the  enemy  hefore  them,  and  received 
and  broke  a  charge  of  cavalry  with  the 
bayonet.  The  sailors,  harnessing  them- 
selves to  the  field  artillery,  dragged  it 
through  the  heavy  sands,  under  the 
fire  of  the  French  batteries,  to  whose 
roar  they  replied  with  loud  and  trium- 
phant cheers.    The  British  troops  now 
rushed  on  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon, 
sw«pt  the  artillery  men   from   their 
posts,  carried  the  batteries  with  the 
bayonet,  and  stood  conquerors  on  the 
Egyptian  shore.     On  the  13th,  a  san- 
guinary engagement  took  place,  with- 
out any  result  of  importance.     On  the 
2ist,  the  English  occupied  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  spot  we  are  now 
sailing  over  to  where  the  sea  glistens 
yonder,  about  a  mile  away.     Their 
right  flank  was  covered  by  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith — 
the  left,  by  redoubts.     The   French 
had  partly  restored  the  ancient  lines 
of  circumvallation,  near   Alexandria, 
which  Sir  Ralph    Abercrombie    was 
preparing  to  storm,  when  the  enemy's 
confidence  and  impetuosity  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  strong  position,  and 
advance  to  meet  the  British  in  yonder 
plain,    where    a  few  palm-trees  still 
mark  the  ground  they  occupied.     I 
need  not  tell  the  results  of  that  glo- 
rious day.     The  42d  Highlanders  and 
the  gallant  28th  regiment  there  won 
the  proud  name  which  they  have  since 
borne  stainless  through  many  a  bloody 
field.     The  seaman  there  fought  side 
by  side  in  generous  rivalry  with  the 
soldier — ^in  a  word,  there  Abercrombie 
conquered,    and  there    Abercrombie 
felL 

■*  Sw^t  In  manner,  fair  In  faronr, 
Mild  in  tamper,  teroe  In  flgliti 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver. 
Never  sliaU  beliold  ttie  light*' 

The  command  devolved  upon  Lord 
Hutchinson,  a  worthy  successor  of 
his  gallant  friend.  The  powerfully 
written,  manly,  and  feeling  dispatch, 
in  which  he  announced  the  victory 
of  Aboukir,  and  the  death  of  Aber- 
crombie, is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  composi- 
tion as  our  inilitary  records  can  supply. 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  David  Baird 
from  India,  by  Cosseir  and  the  Nile, 
Lord  Hutchinson  advanced  upon  Alex- 


andria,  which  capitulated,  [and  soon 
afterwards  Egypt  was  abandoned  both 
by  conquered  and  conquerors  to  the 
Moslem.  It  was  in  this  last  advance 
that  the  embankment  was  cut  by  the 
British  army.  Six  dykes  were  opened, 
but  the  intermediate  banks  soon  gave 
way,  and  the  sea  burst  freely  into  lake 
Mareotis,  submerging  forty  Arab  vil- 
lages with  their  cultivated  lands.  It 
was.  seventy  days  before  the  cataract 
subsided  into  a  strait.  The  sea  is  now 
once  more  banked  out  by  the  cause- 
way on  which  the  Mahmoudish  canal 
is  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  intends  to  drain  the  lake,  and 
again  to  restore  it  to  cultivation ;  but 
the  ruin  which  the  hand  of  man,  '<  so 
weak  to  save — so  vigorous  to  destroy," 
effected  in  a  few  hours,  it  will  take 
many  years  to  restore. 

Gentle  reader,  we  are  done  with 
war — and  if  you  should  add,  **  time 
for  us,"  I  can  only  sa^,  that  I  felt 
bound  to  account  for  this  unpleasant- 
looking  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  have 
so  long  detained  you,  and,  more  truly, 
that  I  was  fain  to  add  my  pebble  to 
the  cairn  upon  Abercrombie^s  grave. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived 
at  Atfe,  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Nile — and  a  regular  African  storm^ 
dark  and  savage,  was  howling  among 
the  mud-built  houses,  when  we  disem- 
barked there,  ankle  deep  in  slime.  A 
crowd  of  half-naked  swarthy  Arabs, 
with  flaring  torches,  looked  as  if  they 
were  welcoming  us  to  the  realms  of 
darkness,  jabbering  and  shouting  vio- 
lently, in  chorus  with  the  barkin?  of 
the  wild  dogs,  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
and  the  growling  of  the  camels,  as  a 
hail-storm  of  boxes  and  portmanteaus 
was  showered  on  their  backs  ;  donkies 
were  braying,  women  shrieking,  Eng- 
lishmen cursing  sonorously,  and  the 
lurid  moon,  as  sne  hurried  through  the 
clouds,  seemed  a  torch  waved  by  some 
fury,  to  light  up  this  scene  of  infernd 
confusion.  My  friend  and  I  fought 
our  way  through  the  demon  crowd, 
gave  some  of  the  ban  dogs  reason  for 
their  howling,  and,  losing  our  way  in 
an  enclosure,  stumbled  over  one  of  the 
only  two  pigs  in  the  Land  of  Ham« 
These  unclean  animals,  are  kept  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  magnanimously 
prefers  pork  to  popularity,  and  is  about 
to  establish  an  hotel  in  this  most  dia- 
bolical village,  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  enter.  Marvelling  whether  we 
should  ever  be  restored  to  any  of  our 
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loggagtfy  we  groped  our  way  throiwh 
Meefnag  Arabs  and  kneeliDg  oameTs, 
and  fonndy  to  our  pleased  amazement, 
that  our  bagpee,  which  i^peared  to 
scatter  as  widely  and  as  suddenly  as 
a  burst  rocket,  was  piled  upon  the 
deck  uninjured,  and  our  big-breeched 
servants  were  smoking  on  the  port- 
manteau pyramids,  as  apathetically  as 
two  sphinxes    ..... 

We  are  now  upon  the  sacred  river 

but  it  is  too  dark  to  see  its  waters 
g]eam_and   the    shriekmff    of   the 
steamer  prevents  us  from  bearing  its 
waters  flow.     Alas  I   alas  I— What  a 
paragraph  I     And,  is  it  possible,  ye 
Nwads  of  the  Nile,  that  your  deified 
stream  is  to  be  harrowed  up  by  a 
greasy,  grunting  steam-ship,  like   the 
pu- venue  rivers  of  vulgar   Europe? 
That  stream— that,  gushing  from  be- 
yond the  emerald  mountains,  scatters 
gold  around  it  in  its  youth — that  has 
borne  the  kings  of  India  to  worship  at 
ancient  Meroe — that  has  murmured 
beneath  the  cradle    of   Moses,  and 
Ibamed  round  the    golden   prow  of 
Cleopatra's  barge !      Unhappy  river  1 
Thou,  who  in  thy  warm  youth  hast 
loved  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  iEthiopia, 
must  thou  now  expiate  thy  raptures, 
like  Izion,  on  the  wheel  ?     Yes,  for 

thy  old  days  of  glory  are  gone  by 

thy  veil  of  mystery  is  rent  away,  and 
with  many  another  sacriiicial  victim  of 
the  ideal  to  the  practical,  thou  must, 
forsooth,  become  useful,  and  respec- 
table, and  convey  cockneys.  They 
call  thv  steamy  torturer  the  Lotus, 
too— adding  insult  to  deep  injury ;  a 
pretty  specunen  of  thy  sacred  flower, 
begrimed  with  soot,  and  bearing  fifty 
tons  of  Newcastle  coal  in  its  calyx  I 

We  were  soon  fizzing  merrily  up  the 
stream,  and  after  a  night  spent  upon 
the  hard  boards  in  convulsive  efforts 
to  sleep,  that  were  more  fatiguing 
than  a  fox-hunt,  we  hurried  on  deck 
to  see  the  sun  shine  over  this  renowned 
river.  Most  I  confess  it?  We  could 
see  nodiing,  but  high  banks  of  dark 
mud,  or  swamps  of  festering  slim^— 
even  the  dead  buffaloe,  that,  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  river's  ec^e,  with  a  pretty 
sprinkling  of  goitrous  looking  vultures, 
scarcely  repaid  one  for  leaving  Europe. 
In  some  hours,  however,  we  emerged 
from  the  Rosetta  brandi,  on  which 
we  had  hitherto  been  boiling  our  way 
to  the  great  river,  and  henceforth  the 
prospect  began  to  improve.  Villages 
AheHered  by  graceful  groups  of  palm. 
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trees,  mosques,  santon's  tombs,  green 
plains,  and  at   length  the  desert— 
the  most  imposing  sight  in  the  world, 
except  the  sea.    The  day  past  slowly— 
the  view  had  Uttle  variety— the  wild 
fowl  had  ascertained  the  range  of  an 
English  fowling-piece ;  the  dinner  was 
as  cold  as  the  climate  would  permit— 
the  plates  had  no  knives  and  forks, 
and  an  interesting-looking  lady  had  a 
drumstick   between    her  teeth,  as   I 
pointed  out  to  her  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  which  now  rose  upon 
our  view.     That  sight  restored  us  to 
good  humour,  we  felt  we  were  actually 
in  Egypt— the  bog  of  Allen,  the  canal- 
boat,  the  cockney  steamer  itself,  foiled 
to  counteract  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  by  those  man-made  mountdns,  girt 
round  with  forests  of  palm  trees.     As 
the  sun  and  the  champagne  went  down, 
our  spirits  rose,  and  by  the  time  the 
erening  and  the  mist  had  rendered  the 
country  invisible,  we  had  persuaded 
ourselves  that  Egypt  was,  indeed,  the 
lovely  land  that  Moore  has  so  delight- 
fully imagined  in  the  pages  of  the 
**  Epicurean." 


vin. 
CAiao— rrs  port— view  prom  without 

^WITHIN — THE  CITADEL— HELIOPO- . 
LIS — PALACE    OF      SHOOLRA.— THE 
SLAVE-MARKET. 

While  for  u  Bight  can  retMih.  b«mest^  as  dew 
And  blue  a  Wen  as  ever  laeeaed  thU  sphefe, 
2V«**t?i*M5**"»'*«**'  and  guttering  domee. 
Andhfert.builttem|>le8,fittobethelionie«  * 

Oatlastt  all  time  abore  the  water's  tovrer. 

MOOBB. 

MoRNiNo  found  US  aachored  off 
Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo.  Toward 
the  river  it  is  faced  by  factories  and 
storehouses,  within  you  find  yourself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  brown  narrow  streets 
that  resemble  rather  rifts  in  some  mud 
mountain,  than  any  thing  with  which 
architecture  has  to  do.  Yet  here  and 
there  the  blankness  of  the  walls  is  bro- 
ken and  varied  by  richly  woriced  lat- 
tices, and  specimens  of  arabesque 
masonry.  Gaudy  bazaars  strike  the 
ejeand  relieve  the  gloom — and  the 
picturesque  population  that  swarms 
every  where  keeps  the  interest  awake. 
On  emerging  irom  the  lanes  of 
Boulac,  Cairo,  Grand  Cairo  I  opens 
on  the  view,  and  never  yet  did  fimcy 
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upon  the   poet's   eje   a  more 

SDperb  Qliuion  of  power  and  beauty 
than  the  **city  of  Victory"*  presents 
from  a  distance.  The  Mid  range  of 
the  Mokattam  moontains  is  pnrpled  by 
the  ristne  sun — its  craggy  summits 
are  cot  dearly  out  against  the  glow- 
ing sky — ^it  nms  like  a  promontory 
into  a  sea  of  the  richest  Terdure>  here 
wavy  with  a  breezy  plantation  of 
ofivesy  th^e  darkened  with  acacia 
groves.  Just  where  the  mountain  sinks 
upon  the  plain^  the  citadel  stands  upon 
its  last  eminence^  and^  widely  spread 
beneath  it»  lies  the  city,  a  forest  of 
imnarets  with  palm  trees  intermin- 
gledy  and  the  domes  of  innumerable 
mofsques  rising}  like  enormous  bubbles, 
over  the  sea  of  houses.  Here  and 
there  richly  green  gardens  are  islanded 
widun  that  sea,  and  the  whole  is  girt 
rovnd  wi A  picturesquetowers  and  nun- 
partsyoocasionally  revealed  through  vis- 
tM  &t  the  wood  of  sycamores  and  fig- 
trees  that  surround  it.  It  has  been 
said  that'*  God  the  first  garden  made, 
and  the  first  ci^  Cain  ;**  but  here  they 
seem  commingled  with  the  haf^iest 
effMt.  The  approach  to  Cidro  is  a 
spadons  avenue  lined  wi^  the  olive  or 
tiie  sycamore ;  here  and  there  ^be  white 
narble  of  a  fountain  gleams  through 
the  foliage,  or  a  palm-tree  waves  its 
phtmy  h^  above  the  santon^s  tomb. 
Akmg  this  highway  a  Biasquerading 
looldp^  crowd  is  swarming  towards 
the  city — ^ladies  wrai^ped  closely  in 
white  veilB,  women  of  tiie  lower  class 
earryiiw  water  on  their  heads,  and 
eovered  only  with  a  long  blue  gar- 
mart  tiiat  reveals,  but  too  plainly,  an 
exquisite  symmetrv  in  the  young,  and 
ahi4eons  deformity  in  tbie  elders— 
tinre  are  camels  perched  upon  by 
IMk  slwvefl,  magpied  with  white  nap- 
Idos  roimd  their  head  and  loins— there 
spt  portiy  merohantSy  wi&  turbans 
and  rang  pipee»  gravdv  smoking  on 
iMr  kDOwiBg4o««  donnes — here  an 
Arab  dadies  tfaro«£^  the  erow^datfyi 
nllop,  «r  a  Buropean  still  more 
nq^fatfly  dioveB  aside  the  poiiqx>wB- 
leokiiig  bearded  throi^.  Water-Kuurri- 
wr^etimAt/nf  Anaeniam,  barbers,  all 
the  dramatk  pertanm  of  ^  Arabian 
If%fats  are  wre.  And  now  we  reach 
tiieci^  wall,  withits  towers  a  sstroag  as 
nrad  can  make  them.     It  must  not  be 


supposed  that  this  mud  architecture  is 
of  the  same  nature  that  one  associates 
with  tiie  word  in  Europe.  No  I  Over- 
diadowed  by  palm-trees,  and  a  crim- 
son banner  with  its  crescent  waving 
from  the  battlements,  and  camels 
couched  beneath  its  shade,  and  swar- 
thy Egyptians,  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
leaning  against  it,  make  a  mud  wall 
appear  a  very  respectable  fortification 
in  this  land  of  illusion. 

And  now  we  are  within  the  city  I 
Protean  powers  I  what  a  change  I  A 
labyrinth  of  dark,  filthy,  intricate 
lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  every  smell 
and  sight,  from  which  the  nose  and 
eye  revolt,  meet  one  at  every  turn, 
and  one  is  always  turning.  The  state- 
liest streets  are  not  above  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  as  the  upper  stories  arch 
over  them  toward  one  another,  only  a 
narrow  serpentine  seam  of  blue  sky 
appears  between  the  toppling  veran- 
dahs of  the  winding  streets.  Occa- 
sionally a  string  of  camels,  bristlmg 
with  faggots  of  firewood,  sweeps  ti^e 
streets  as  effectually  of  passengers,  as 
the  machine  which  has  superseded 
chunnnies  does  a  chhnney  of  its  soot 
— ^lean  mangy  dogs  are  continualiy 
running  between  your  lees,  which  af- 
ford a  tempting  passage  in  this  petti- 
coated  place — beggars,  in  rags,  quiver- 
ing with  vermin,  are  lying  in  every 
comer  of  the  street — now  a  bridal,  or 
a  circumcizing  procession,  squeezes 
along,  vrith  music  that  might  madden 
a  drummer — now  the  running  foot- 
men of  some  bey  or  pasha*  endea- 
vour to  jostle  you  towards  the  wall, 
unless  they  recognise  you  as  an  Eng- 
lishman— one  of  that  race  whom  they 
think  the  devil  can't  friehten  or  teach 
manners  to.  Notwiustanding  all 
these  annoyances,  however,  the  streets 
of  Cidro  present  a  source  of  unceadng 
amusement  and  curiosity  to  the  stran- 
ger. It  has  not  so  purelv  an  oriental 
diaracter  as  Damascus ;  but  the  inter- 
mixture of  Europeans  gives  it  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  and  affords  far 
wider  scope  for  adventure  than  the  se- 
cluded and  solemn  capital  of  Syria 
— ^the  bazaars  are  very  vivid  and  va- 
ried, and  each  is  devoted  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  oommodities-^thus  you  have 
the  Turkish,  tiie  Persian,  the  Frank 
baaaars ;  the  armourers',  the  weavers*. 


our 


"  El  Kahira,"  the  Arabic  epithet  of  this  city,  means  "  the  Victorious"— whence 
word  Cairo— in  Arabic  "Misr." 
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the  jewellers*  quarters.  These  bazaars 
are,  for  the  most  part»  covered  in»  and 
there  is  a  cool  and  quiet  gloom  about 
them  which  is  very  refreshing ;  there 
is  also  an  air  of  profound  repose  in  the 
turbaned  merchants  as  they  sit  cross- 
legged  on  their  counters,  embowered  by 
the  shawls  and  silksof  India  and  Persia 
—they  look  as  if  they  were  for  ever 
sitting  for  their  portraits,  and  seldom 
move  a  muscle,  unless  it  be  to  breathe 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  their  bearded 
lips,  or  to  turn  their  vivid  eyes  upon 
some  expected  customer — those  eyes 
that  seem  to  be  the  only  living  part  of 
their  countenance.  These  bazaars 
have  each  a  ponderous  chain  hung 
across  their  entrance,  to  prevent  the 
precipitate  departure  of  any  thief  that 
may  presume  too  far  upon  the  listless- 
ness  of  the  shopkeeper — each  lane 
and  alley  is  also  terminated  by  a 
door,  which  is  guarded  at  night.  In 
passing  along  these  narrow  lanes,  you 
might  suppose  yourself  in  some  gal- 
lery or  corridor,  until  you  meet  a  file 
of  donkeys,  or  of  soldiers  staggering 
along  their  slippery  paths. 

Mean-looking  and  crowded  as  is  the 
greater  part  of  Cairo,  there  are  some 
extensive  squares  and  stately  houses. 
Among  the  former  is  the  Esbekeych, 
by  which  you  enter  the  city — a  place 
perhaps  twice  the  size  of  Stephen's- 
Green,  occupied  by  a  large  plantation, 
divided  by  wide  avenues,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dirty  canal.  A  wide  road 
shaded  by  palm  and  sycamore  trees 
runs  round  this  canal,ana  forms  a  street 
of  tall  mud-coloured  houses  of  very 
various  architecture — some  of  these, 
the  verandahs  particularly,  are  very 
delicately  and  elaborately  worked. 
The  best  buildings  in  the  Esbekeych 
are  the  palaces  of  Ibrahim  and  Abbas 
Pasha,  and  the  new  hotel  D' Orient, 
in  which  we  had  pleasant  apartments 
— looking  over  a  cemetery  it  is  true, 
which  was  haunted  by  tribes  of  ghoul- 
like dogs.     But  beyond  this 

*'  Thin  layer  of  thin  earth  between 
The  living  and  the  dead," 

were  gardens,  and  Kiosks,  and  palm- 
groves,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Nile, 
and,  above  all,  the  Pyramids  far  in 
the  distance,  yet,  by  their  magnitude, 
curiously  confounding  the  perspective. 
Another  wide  space  is  the  Koume- 


leych,  where  fairs  and  markets  are 
held,  and  criminals  are  executed,  and 
other  popular  amusements  take  place. 
I  am  not  writing  a  guide-book,  and  I 
shall  only  at  present  allude  to  the 
citadel,  which,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  overlooks  the  town.  Mehe- 
met  Ali  resides  in  it  when  he  is  in 
Cairo.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Sala- 
din's  palace,  and  the  commencement  of 
a  magnificent  mosque,  from  the  ter- 
raced roof  of  which  there  is,  perhaps^ 
the  finest  view  in  the  world.  There 
is  also  a  place  of  great  interest  to  an- 
tiquarian cockneys,  because  it  is  called 
Joseph's  well,  although  owing  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Saracen,*  not  the  patriarch 
— there  is  also  a  respectable  armoury 
of  native  workmanship,  a  printing^ 
press,  and  a  mint  which  coins  annu- 
ally about  200,000  sterling  in  gold. 
This  citadel  was  built  by  Saladin,  and 
was  very  strong  from  its  position,  be- 
fore gunpowder  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  a  height  further  up  on  the  Mo- 
kattam  height. 

But  to  me,  the  most  interesting  spot 
within  these  crime-stained  precincts, 
was  that  where  the  last  of  the  Mame- 
lukes escaped  the  bloody  treachery  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Soon  after  the  Pasha 
was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Egypt,  he  summoned  the 
Mameluke  beys  to  a  consultation  on  the 
approaching  war  agiunstthe  Wahabees 
in  Arabia.  As  his  son  Toussoun  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pasha 
of  the  second  order,  the  occasion  was 
one  of  festivity,  as  well  as  business. 
The  beys  came  mounted  on  their 
finest  horses,  in  magnificent  uniforms, 
forming  the  most  superb  cavalry  in 
the  world.  After  a  very  flatter- 
ing reception  from  the  pasha,  they 
were  requested  to  parade  m  the  court 
of  the  citadel,  which  they  entered  un- 
suspectingly, until  the  portcullis  fell 
behind  the  last  of  the  proud  procession. 
They  dashed  forwards  —  in  vainl — 
before  and  around  them  nothing  was 
visible,  but  blank,  pitiless  walls,  and 
barred  windows ;  and  the  only  open 
was  towards  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Even  that  was  soon  darkened  by  their 
funereal  pall  of  smoke,  as  volley  af^er 
volley  flashed  from  a  thousand  muskets 
upon  their  defenceless  and  devoted 
band.  Startling,  and  fearfully  sudden 
as  was  the  death,  they  met  it  as  be- 


Saladin*s  name  was  Jonssef  or  Joseph. 
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oaine  their  fearless  character.  Some 
with  arms  crossed  upon  their  mailed 
bosomsy  aad  their  torbaned  heads  de- 
voutly bowed  in  prayer ;  some  with 
flashing  swords,  and  fierce  curses,  alike 
onaTailing  against  their  dastard  and 
ruthless  ^.  All  that  chivalrous  and 
splendid  throng,  save  one,  sank  rapidly 
beneath  that  deadly  fire  into  a  red  and 
writhing  mass — that  one  was  Emim 
Bey.  He  spurred  his  charger  over  a 
heap  o  fhis  slaughtered  comrades,  and 
^rang  upon  the  battlements.  It  was 
a  dizzy  height,  but  the  next  moment 
he  was  in  the  air — another,  and  he 
was  disengaging  himself  from  his 
erushed  and  dying  horse,  amid  a 
shower  of  bullets.  Ho  escaped,  and 
found  hb  well-earned  freedom  in  the 
desert. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  very  numerous.     One 
day,  we  rode  to  Heliopolis,  the  On  of 
Scripture.    It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Cairo ;  and  the  road  lies,  for  the  most 
part,  along   a  shady  avenue    passing 
through    luxuriant    corn-fields,    over 
which  numbers  of  the  beautiful  white 
ibis  were  hovering.    We  found  nothing 
bat  a  small  garden  of  orange-trees, 
with  a  magnificent  obelisk  in  the  cen- 
tre.    Yet  here  Joseph  was  married 
to  the  fair  Asenath;  here  Plato  and 
Herodotus  studied,  and  here  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  sun  veiled  the  Great 
Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  was  observed  bv 
a  heathen  astronomer.      The  obelisk 
seems  never  to  have  been  isolated  in 
the  position  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally hewn  out  of  the  granite  quarries 
of  Syene.     They  terminated  avenues 
of  columns  or  of  statues,  and  bore  in 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  temples  to  which  they  led. 
People  talk  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  as  being  discoverable  here ; 
and  tiiere  are  reports  about  a  sphinx, 
hot  we  could  discover  neither.     Here 
is  the  garden  of  Metaricb,  where  grew 
the  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead,  pre- 
sented by  the  que^n  of  Sheba  to  Solo- 
mon, and  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopa- 
tra.*   On  our  return  towards  Cairo, 
we  were  shown  the  fountain   which 
refreshed,  and  the  tree  which  shaded 
tbe    holy   family  in    their  flight  to 


Another  day,  we  went  to  Shoobra, 
the  palace  and  garden  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  We  cantered  under  a  noble 
avenue  of  sycamores,  just  wide  enough 
to  preserve  their  shaide,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  miles>  came  to  a  low  and 
unpretending  gateway,  picturesque, 
however,  and  covered  with  parasites. 
Without,  were  tents  and  troops,  and 
muskets  piled,  and  horses  ready  saddled; 
but  within,  aJl  was  peace  and  silence. 
A  venerable  gardener,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  received  us  at  the  entrance, 
and  conducted  us  through  the  fairy-like 
garden,  of  which  he  might  pass  for 
the  guardian  genius.  There  were  very 
few  flowers ;  but  shade  and  greenery 
are  every  thing  in  this  glaring  climate ; 
and  it  was  very  delightful  to  stroll 
along  these  paths,  all  shadowy,  with 
orange  trees,  whose  fruit,  ^'  like  lamps 
in  a  night  of  green,"  hung  temptingly 
over  our  heiuls.  The  fragrance  of 
large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that 
of  the  orange  flower,  and  seemed  to 
repose  on  the  quiet  airs  of  that  calm 
evening.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden 
we  came  to  a  vast  pavilion,  glittering 
like  porcelain,  and  supported  on  light 
pillars,  forming  cloisters,  that  sur* 
rounded  a  little  marble  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  sparkling  waters 
gushed  from  a  picturesque  fountain. 
Gaily  painted  little  boats  for  the  ladies 
of  the  hareem,  floated  on  the  surface  of 
this  lake,  through  whose  clear  depths^ 
shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fishes  flashed 
lines  of  light.  In  each  comer  of  the 
building,  there  were  gilded  apartments 
with  divans,  tables,  mirrors,  and  all 
the  simple  furniture  of  an  eastern 
palace,  in  which  books  or  pictures  are 
never  found.  The  setting  sun  threw 
his  last  shadows  on  the  distant  pyra- 
mids, as  we  lay  upon  the  marble  steps 
inhaling  the  odours  of  the  orange  and 
pomegranate  groves,  and  dreamily  lis* 
tening  to  the  vespers  of  the  busy  birds, 
and  the  far-off  hum  of  the  city,  and 
the  faint  murmur  of  the  great  river  ; 
the  evening  breeze  was  siting  among 
the  palms  and  the  columns  of  the 
palace,  when  wo  were  startled  by 
another  rustle  than  that  of  leaves,  and 
two  odalisques  came  laughing  by,  un- 
conscious of  our  presence,  and  unveiled. 
The  old  Arab  gardener  anxiously  signed 


*  For  an  account  of  this  plant,  see  the  valuable  notes  to  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters-— 
A  book  without  which  no  one  should  visit  Egypt,  and  few  should  remain  in  England, 
Vol.  XXIII.— No.  133.  c 
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tb  us  to  look  another  way,  but  for 
once  I  preferred  European  to  Egyptian 
manners,  and  gazed  admiringly  on  the 
startled  pair.  One  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful Georgian  girl — I  believe  her  com- 
panion was  hajndsome  too  ;  but  one 
such  face  was  enough  at  a  time,  and, 
as  it  was  not  very  quickly  shrouded  by 
her  veil,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  bright 
—no,  that  is  not  the  word — but  of  as 
beautiful  a  countenance  as  poet  ever 
dreamed  of.  She  was  very  fair,  and 
all  but  pale — the  deep  seclusion  of  her 
life  haa  left  but  little  colour  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  exquisitely  chiselled 
features  would  have  been  marble-like, 
but  for  the  resplendent  eyes  that  lent 
life  and  lustre  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance. A  brilliant  moon  lighted  our 
gallop  back  to  Cairo :  the  gates  were 
long  since  closed,  but  a  bribe  procured 
us  easy  admission. 

The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  are 
mausolean  palaces,  of  great  beauty,  and 
the  richest  Saracenic  architecture,  but 
now  falling  fast  to  decay,  and  only 
inhabited,  or  rather  haunted,  by  some 
outcast  Arabs  and  troops  of  wild  dogs. 
They  form  a  erand  cemetery  of  their 
own,  surrounded  by  the  desert. 

The  petrified  forest  is  about  five 
miles  away.  My  friend  R.  went  there, 
-  and  described  it  as  a  vast  shelterless 
wilderness  of  sand  strewn  with  what 
Beemed  the  chips  of  some  gigantic  car- 
J)enter*s  shop.  There  are  no  roots, 
much  less  appearance  of  a  standing 
tree. 

One  of  the  sights  which  amused  me 
tnost  was  a  chicken-hatching  oven. 
This  useful  establishment  is  at  some 
.  distance  from  the  walls,  and  gives  life 
to  some  millions  of  chickens  annually. 
It  seems  that  the  hens  of  Egypt  are 
not  given  to  sedentary  occupations — 
having  been  hatched  themselves  by 
machinery,  they  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  hatch.  They  seem  to  consider  that 
they  have  discharged  every  duty  to 
society,  when  they  have  produced 
the  egg — no  domestic  anxiety  ruffles 
their  bosoms,  they  care  not  whether 
their  offspring  becomes  a  fowl  or  a 
fritter,  a  game  cock  or  an  omelette. 

We  entered  a  gloomy  and  filthy 
hut,  in  which  a  woman  was  squatting, 
with  a  dark,  little,  naked  imp  at  her 
bosom.  She  sat  sentry  over  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  insisted  clamorously  on 
backsheesh  (a  bribe).  Being  satisfied 
*-^  this  particular,  she  consented  "  to 


sit  over,"  and  we  introduced  ourselvec 
with  considerable  difi)culty  into  a 
narrow  passaj^e,  on  either  side  o£ 
which  were  three  chambers,  strown 
with  fine  mould,  and  covered  with 
eggs,  among  which  a  naked  Egyptian 
walks  delicately  as  Ag^,  and  keeps 
continually  turning  them  with  moat 
hen-like  anxiety.  The  heat  was  about 
lOQo,  the  smell  like  that  of  Harrow- 
gate  water,  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  egg-shells  and  struggling  chickens* 
The  same  heat  is  maintained  day  and 
night,  and  the  same  wretched  hen-man 
passes  his  life  in  turning  eggs.  His 
fee  is  one-half  the  receipt — be  returns 
fifty  chickens  for  every  hundred  eggs 
that  he  receives. 

It  was  the  feast  of  lanterns.  As 
we  strolled  by  the  soft  moonlight,  un- 
der the  avenues  of  sycamore  and  olive 
trees  that  shadow  the  Esbekeyeh,  we 
could  see  through  the  vistas  an  ezten* 
sive  encampment  in  the  distance — in- 
numerable lamps,  of  various  colours, 
and  painted  lanterns,  shone  among  the 
tents  and  the  dark  foliage.  Not  onlj 
did  they  glitter  on  every  bough,  and 
on  a  thousand  banners,  but  scaffold- 
ings were  raised,  on  which  they  hung^ 
in  garlands  and  festoons  of  light.  The 
very  skv  above  them  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  faint  dawn :  every  glimpse 
of  the  canals,  every  leaf  in  all  the 
grove,  shone  with  their  reflected  radi- 
ance. Of  course  we  were  soon  strug- 
gling through  the  many -coloured 
crowd  of  the  prophet*8  worshippers, 
that  thronged  the  encampment.  A 
Moslem  mob  is  good-tempered  and 
patient  beyond  belief;  and  that  sea  of 
turbans  stagnated  as  calmly,  as  if 
every  wave  of  it  was  exactly  in  the 
position  that  he  wished  to  occupy. 
Each  tent  was  crowded  to  excess  by 
performers  or  aspirants  in  a  most  sin- 
gular religious  ceremony.  A  ring  of 
men,  standing  so  closely  side  by  side 
that  they  supported  each  other  in  their 
exhausting  devotions,  were  vehe- 
mently shouting  "  Allah,"  or  rather 
"Ullah,"  in  chorus.  They  moved 
their  bodies  up  and  down,  keeping 
strict  time  to  this  monotonous  chant, 
exhaling  their  breath  pantingly  at 
every  exclamation.  Many  were  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  some  were  incohe- 
rent— all  seemed  utterly  exhausted, 
and  fell,  from  time  to  time,  among  the 
crowd  that  was  quietly  squatted  with- 
in their  excited  circle*      They  were 
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iiuteDtly  succeeded  bj  others,  and  this 
proceeding  continueNi  till  morning: 
every  tent  bad  itn  peaceful  crowd  of 
sqnattcn,  sarrounded  by  its  convul- 
sive ring.  None  of  the  crowd  ap- 
peared to  take  the  slightest  interest  or 
oariositj  about  the  business  before  or 
afler  thej  had  performed  their  own 
p«rt.  Thej  then  lighted  their  pipes, 
where  thej  had  room  to  do  so,  and 
g^ntlj  struggled  towards  the  flower- 
ornamented  stalls,  wh^re  coffee  and 
sherbet  were  supplied.  It  was  very 
refreshing  to  turn  from  this  melan- 
choly scene,  so  humbling  to  human 
nature,  and  find  oneself  in  silence  and 
solitude,  under  the,  calm,  pure  skies, 
with  the  soothing  whispers  of  the 
night  breese,  as  it  wandered  among 
tbe  feathery  palms. 

I  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the 
schools,  tbe  hospitals,  and  the  manu- 
^MTtories  of  the  pasha,  Mr.  Leider*8 
interesting  missionary  schools,  the 
nroseums  of  Dr.  Abbot  and  Clot  Bey, 
and  will  only  beg  the  reader's  com- 
pany to  one  more  scene  in  Cairo. 

1  went  to  visit  the  slave-market, 
which  is  held  without  the  city,  in  the 
eo«Hrt-yard  of  a  deserted  mosque.  I 
was  received  by  a  mild-looking  Nu- 
bian, with  a  large  white  turban 
wreathed  over  his  swarthv  brows,  and 
a  bernoose,  or  cloak,  of  white  and 
brown  striped  hair-cloth,  strapped 
roimd  his  loins.  He  rose  and  laid 
down  his  pipe  as  I  Altered,  and  led 
nte  in  silence  to  inspect  his  stock.  I 
found  about  thirty  girls,  scattered  in 
groups  about  an  inner  court.  Tbe 
gate  was  open,  but  there  seemed  no 
thought  of  escape.  Where  could 
they  go,  poor  things  1  **  The  world 
was  not  their  friend,  or  the  world's 
law."  Some  of  them  were  grinding 
millet  between  two  stones— some  were 
kneading  the  flour  into  bread ;  some 
were  chatting  in  the  sunshine,  some 
slopping  in  tne  shade.  One  or  two 
looked  sad  and  lonely  enough,  until 
their  gloomy  countenances  were  light- 
ed up  with  hope — the  hope  of  being 
bought!  Their  faces  were,  for  the 
most  part,  wofuUy  blank  —  not  the 
blankness  of  despair,  but  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  many  wore  an  awfully 
animal  expression.  Yet  there  were 
several  figures  of  exquisite  symmetry 
among  them,  which,  if  they  had  been 
indeed  the  bronze  statues  they  resem- 
bled, would  have  attracted  the  inspec- 


tion of  thousands,  and  would  have 
been  worth  twenty  times  the  price 
that  was  set  upon  these  immortal  be- 
ings. Their  proprietor  showed  them 
off  as  a  horse-dealer  does  kis  cattle, 
examining  their  teeth,  removing  their 
body-clothes,  and  exhibiting  their 
paces.  He  asked  only  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pounds  sterFing  for  the 
best  and  comeliest  of  them.  The 
Abyssinians  are  the  most  prised  of  the 
African  slaves,  from  their  superior 
gentleness  and  intelligence;  those  of 
the  Galla  country  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  hardy.  The  former  have 
well-shaped  heads,  beautiful  eyes,  an 
agreeable  brown  colour,  and  shining 
smooth  black  tresses.  The  latter 
have  low  foreheads,  crisp  hair,  sooty 
complexions,  thick  lips,  and  projecting 
jaws.  It  was  like  the  change  from 
night  to  morning,  passing  fVom  these 
dingy  crowds  to  the  apartments  of  the 
white  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty I  obtained  admission  into  this 
department  of  the  human  bazaar.  Its 
commodities  are  only  purchased  by  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  Mussulmans, 
and  many  are  bought  upon  commis- 
sion. They  fetch  from  one  hundred 
and  fif^y  to  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling;  and,  being  so  much  more 
valuable  than  the  Africans,  are  much 
more  carefully  tended.  They  reclined 
upon  carpets,  lightly  but  richly  clad. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  exqui- 
sitely fair  ;  but  I  was  disappointed  in 
their  beauty  The  sunny  hair,  and 
heaven-blue  eyes,  that  in  England  pro- 
duce such  an  angel-like  and  intellec- 
tual effect,  seemed  to  me  here  mere 
flax  and  beads ;  and  I  left  them  to  the 
"turbaned  Turk"  without  a  sigh — . 
except,  perhaps,  a  very  little  one  for 
those  far  away,  in  mine  own  land, 
whose  image  they  served,  however 
faintly,  to  recall. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  travellers, 
to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  indignation 
on  the  slave-markets  of  the  east.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  sound  well;  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  become  their  advo- 
cate ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  just  to 
paint  the  black  prince  blacker  than  he 
is,  even  when  speaking  of  niggers.  It 
is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  sufferings 
or  sensations  of  these  creatures,  half 
man,  half  ourang-outang,  by  the  stan- 
dard of  our  own  people.  It  is  true 
they  are  only  clothed  with  a  bluiket 
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or  a  napkin^  but  that  is  the  full-dresi 
of  their  native  land.  They  are  fe^ 
on  coarse  flour-cakes  and  water,  but 
that  is  the  beef  and  beer  of  Ethiopia. 
Their  domestic  ties  are  broken,  but 
thej  are  not  like  oiir  ties,  whateyer 
morbid  philanthropy  may  say ;  and,  if 
they  were,  the  slave-dealer  is  only  in 
the  relation  to  them  of  a  new-poor- 
law  ffuardian  unto  us.  They  suffer 
harduiip  and  cruelty,  no  doub^  during 
their  passage  of  the  desert,  and  down 
the  Nile;  but  once  they  are  pur- 
chased, they  are  treated  with  the  same 
kindness,  they  have  the  same  food  and 
dothes,  as  the  free  servant ;  and  they 
have  noUiing  of  the  stigma  which  is 
attached  to  their  undeserved  destiny 
in  the  free,  and  enlightened,  and  repu- 
diatii^  republic  of  America.  It  is  to 
be  considered,  also,  that  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
ezchanffe  a  cruel  death  for  that  servi- 
tude which  is  the  lot  of  the  freest  of 
us  all  in  one  form  or  another.  As  for 
the  Georgian  and  Circassian  beauties, 
they  have  never  learned  what  love  or 
freedom  means ;  they  have  been  edu- 
ci^ed  for  exportation ;  their  only  am- 
l^tion,  like  tnat  of  many  fair  maidens 
in  happier  lands,  is  to  fetch  a  high 
prioe^  and  their  only  hope  is  to  be  first 
nvourite  in  the  hareem— toAoje  ha- 
reem  they  care  not. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  diabolical  traffic 
in  immortal  beings  1  I  only  venture 
to  exhibit  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  i^^pears  to  the  Mussulman, 
by  which  light  alone  he  is  to  be 
judged.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  truly 
•ay,  that  I  have  witnessed  more  me- 
lancholy sights  in  village  church  and 
dty  chapel,  whore  orange-flowers 
wreathed,  and  jewels  adorned,  and 
bishops  blessed  a  victim-bride,  than  in 
any  dave-market  of  the  east,  from 
Cairo  to  Constantinople. 

It  is  forlndden  by  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet to  sell  slaves  to  Christians,  out 
of  regard  to  their  souls  I  We  may 
smile  at  it,  but  we  cannot  scorn  this 
consideration.  Cairo  is  remarkable 
for  latitudinarianism  in  matters  of 
fiuth — ^bnt  at  Damascus,  the  traveller 
can  only  obtain  admission  to  the  slave- 
bazaar  under  the  disguise  of  oriental 
costume.  Even  in  the  former  city, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  access  is 
daily  increased,  from  tiie  insults  with 
which    the   slave-owners    are   over- 


whelmed by  Christians,  after  they  have 
satisfied  their  curiosity.  These  tn^ 
vellers  should  beware  of  relying  too 
much  on  the  ignorance  of  the  African, 
for  there  are  man-dealers  and  daugh- 
ter-sellers in  other  lands  than  those  of 
Egypt. 

Here,  you  black  scoundrel  I— here 
is  the  piice  of  that  fair  Georgian  jnrl^ 
whose  eyes  spaf  kle  with  the  hope  of  be> 
ing  bought,  and  being  free.  Yet  no— the 
transaction  would  be  condemned  as 
disreputable  in  my  country,  where  I 
have  just  seen  a  wealthy  worldlti^ 
lead  to  the  altar  a  richlv-adomed,  but 
unwilling  bride,  whose  heart  (and  he 
knew  it)  was  another's.  Congratula^ 
tions  and  honour  showered  upon  his 
bargain,  as  reprobation  would  on  mj 
little  transaction  here.  Yet  the  onljr 
difference  is,  that  his  purchase-monej 
was  in  settlements,  and  that  his  pur- 
chase was  a  free-bom  daughter  of 
proud  England. 

But  enough  of  this — let  us  hope 
we  all  know  one,  who  acknowledges^ 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  profes- 
sion, that  there  is  a  world  beyond  our 
own ;  who  prefers  his  child's  happi- 
ness to  an  additional  footman,  andlvBr 
peace  of  mind  to  a  pair  of  leaders. 
May  his  days  be  manyl  May  his 
white  hairs  shine,  like  a  halo,  in  a 
happy  home  I  and,  in  his  dying  hour, 
may  he  have  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self  with,  except  not  having  made 
traffic  of  his  daughter's  love. 


Here's  a  prettv  homily  about  a  i ._ 
pectable  class  of  elderly  gentlemen, 
with  whom,  thank  heaven  I  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerably  varied  life,  I 
have  never  had  a  dealing:  nor  am 
likely  to  have  after  this  remonstrance^ 
to  look  upon  a  man  as  man,  not  as  a 
pocket 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  coronet 
is  not  a  most  graceful  i^p^idage,  and 
coin  a  most  convenient  elonent,  in  a 
marrying  man ;  but  a  noble  heart,  and 
a  rich  intellect  are  not  utterly  value- 
less, but  to  minds  devoid  of  both. 
After  all,  it  is  no  affur  of  mine,  this 
English  heart-market ;  I  am  neither  a 
daughter  nor  a  father — so,  peace  to 
the  good,  and  repentance  to  the  evil, 
and  let  us  away  to  the  quiet  Nile, 
for 


>*  Wt  luTe  nuay  ft  dkUsI  IMth  to  trtftd. 
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DBAMATIC   POSTET.-^HBNBT  THS  SICOND.* 


A  Critic  of  the  French  school  in 
giviog  an  account  of  the  publication  of 
a  new  Toluniey  which,  amonff  other 
pieces,  contained  a  drama  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Francis  the  Second,  complamed 
that  the  incidents  were  all  such  as 
might  haTe  actually  occurred,  that 
the  sentiments  were  such  as  the  si- 
tnatioDs  themselves  might  have  sug- 
gested, and  the  langpiage  such  as,  in  idl 
probability,  the  persons  of  the  story 
vould  have  used  themselves.  The 
elevated  tone  which  the  drama  exacts 
from  kings  and  princes  was  sought  for 
b  vain.  Men  of  good  sense  gave  ad- 
vice pretty  much  as  they  would  in  the 
cooiicil-chamber.  If  there  were  some 
paisages  in  which  a  higher  tone  than 
tbatof  ordinary  conversation  occurred, 
thej  did  not  rise  above  the  metaphori- 
cal lai^^uage  which  passion  dictates  to 
08  when  entirelv  in  earnest,  and  think- 
ing and  speakmg  without  restraint. 
None  of  the  interest  arising  from 
overcoming  the  artificial  difficulties, 
vhich  the  French  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unities  creates,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  play.  It  was,  besides, 
neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  and  was 
in  fact  little  better  in  pomt  of  plot 
than  one  of  Shakspeare's  rude  dramas, 
iHted  for  a  half-civilised  people ;  and 
the  plan,  if  plan  it  might  be  called, 
was  probably  suggested  by  some  of  his 
histories  of  the  life  and  death  of  one 
or]|other  of  the  English  kings. 

We  have  not  seen  the  play  which  has 
been  thus  described,  but  if  it  had  no 
greater  faults  than  those  which  the  cri- 
tic enumerates,we  think  whole  theatres 
of  French  tragedies  might  be  g^ven  in 
ezdiange  for  it,  and  the  purchaser 
who  had  bought  it  at  the  price  of 
Voltaire — nay  of  much  of  Comeille— 
have  the  best  of  the  bargun. 

Henet  the  Secoicd  has,  at  first  view, 
fittle  other  arrangement  than  the  natu- 
ral order  of  the  events  of  that  prince's 
reiffn—after  i^l  the  best  and  tmesis 
and  were  it  even  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
play  intended  for  representation,  we 


suspect  that  the  interest  which  sustains 
a  reader's  attention  through  volumes 
of  biogr^hy,  when  he  has  once  become 
engaged  enough  with  the  hero  of  the 
story,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  a 
dramatic  poet's  purposes.  This  interest 
has  been  found  abundantly  sufficient  to 
sustain  narrative  poetry;  and  there  can 
be  nothing  in  the  mere  circumstance 
of  a  story  being  told  in  dialogue,  to 
create  any  essential  difference.  Still 
the  dramatic  poet,  we  think,  if  he  relies 
on  the  interest  which  the  story  of  the 
whole  life  of  a  man  creates,  should, 
from  the  first,  make  us  distinctly  ftsel 
that  such  and  no  other  is  his  purpose. 
What  in  a  true  view  of  the  author's 
purpose  are  episodes,  must  not  be  so 
presented  as  even,  for  a  moment,  to 
usurp  more  than  their  rightful  place. 
The  very  circumstance  that  an  author's 
path  is,  for  the  most  part,  prescribed  to 
him  by  certain  arbitrary  rules,  renders 
it  necessary,  when  he  would  deviate 
ftom  such  rules  into  truth  and  natore» 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  be- 
tween him  and  his  critics;  and  we 
think  that  in  this  respect  the  author 
of  Henry  the  Second  has  been  in- 
cautious. The  early  scenes  of  the 
drama  are  occupied  with  Beckett 
whose  character  is  brought  out  in 
such  detail,  before  any  mention  is 
made  of  Henry,  that  our  sympathies 
are  engaged  for  the  primate,  before 
Henry,  the  true  hero  of  the  piece,  ap- 
pears. We  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
thb  has  arisen  iVom  some  introductory 
scenes  baring  been  struck  out  at  the 
commencement  of  the  drama ;  if  so» 
in  a  future  edition,  such  passages  (no 
matter  of  how  littie  interest  in  them- 
selves) shouldbe  re8tored/>r  afew  scenes 
should  be  prefixed,  in  which  the  mind's- 
eye  of  the  audience  should  be  occupied 
with  Henry — and  Henry,  to  the  exelo* 
sion  of  ms  relations  with  Becket. 
In  this  wav  alone,  as  it  appears  to  us^ 
can  the  anther  do  justice  to  his  own 
conception,  and  prevent  the  fkte  of 
Becket  appearing,  during  the  early 
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acts,  to  be  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
instead  of  one  of  its  very  important 
but  yet  subordinate  interests.  A 
single  scene,  with  Henry  as  its  hero — 
and  a  genial  critic,  who  had  read  the 
drama  in  any  thing  of  kindly  sympa- 
thy with  the  poet,  ought  to  give  him 
the  assistance  of  imagining  such  a 
scene, — seems  to  us  plainly  required. 
Such  omission,  any  where  but  at  the 
▼ery  commencement  of  the  drama, 
might  be  safely  hazarded ;  but  there  it 
is  especially  dangerous,  as  till  the 
poet's  influence  over  his  reader  is  alto- 
gether established  there  is  no  accom- 
panying feeling  in  the  reader's  mind  to 
bear    him    on    without  the    author's 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  for  any 
writer  in  our  times  to  expect  that  a 
work  of  his  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  careful  study  as  the  drama  be- 
fore us  requires  and  deserves ;  but  if 
any  author  has  the  right  to  demand 
this  attentive  consideration  from  his 
readers,  it  surely  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  author  of  the  present  volume. 
Though  his  name  is  not  communicated 
by  his  title-page  to  the  public,  yet  the 
advertisements  of  the  book  tell  us  it 
is  by  the  author  of  "  Essays  written 
during  the  intervals  of  business" — a 
volume  which,  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  the  reviews,  has  passed  into  seve- 
ral  editions.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  an  earlier  work  of  great  beauty, 
entitled,  <<  Thoughts  in  the  cloister 
and  the  crowd." 

Of  these  volumes  the  «  Thoughts 
in  the  cloister  and  the  crowd"  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1835.  Both  in  this  volume  and  in  that 
of  «'  Essays  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness," the  style  of  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  the  mould  in  which  the  author 
seeks  to  cast  both  his  modes  of  think- 
ing and  his  forms  of  expression.  His 
power  is,  we  think,  by  this  diminished 
— ^t  least  we  feel  most  pleased  when 
he  is  led  to  express  himself  more 
freely  than  the  restraints  of  epigram- 
matic prose  in  general  permit.  In 
neither  of  these  volumes  was  there 
one  line  of  verse,  nor  was  there 
any  thing  in  the  style  or  manner  to 
suggest  that  the  author  had  ever 
written  poetry ;  but  there  was  in  both 
books  much  that  showed  the  author's 
habit  of  looking  beyond  the  veil  of 
words — much  that  indicated  self-re- 
flfotion>  and  throfgbout  there  seemed 


a  suppressed  feeling,  of  something 
deeper  within  the  writer's  heart  than 
he  felt  it  fitting  to  give  utterance  to. 
A  single  word  now  and  then  betrayed, 
as  it  were,  the  existence  of  affections 
that  found  no  natural  expression  in  the 
mere  language  of  prose.  Now  and  then 
a  link  of  thought  was  suggested,  that* 
if  expressed,  would  so  naturally  con- 
nect trains  of  reasoning  in  the  essays, 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  such 
connecting  links  were  not  at  first 
expressed  in  written  words,  and  after- 
wards erased.  These  imagined  links 
of  thought  were  such  as  would  suggest 
verse  as  their  natural  language.  Could 
we  see  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
"Essays,"  said  we  to  ourselves,  on  first 
reading  the  book,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  they  were  cast  in  the  form  of 
which  Cowley's  is  the  best  example 
— actual  verse,  every  now  and  then 
illustrating  and  increasing  the  effect 
of  the  main  body  of  the  work — and 
the  prose  itself,  by  its  very  truth- 
fulness, showing  that  the  author  was 
a  poet  in  one  of  the  highest  accepta- 
tions of  the  word.  Our  speculation 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
whether  m  the  intervals  of  business 
our  poet,  like  Spenser,  after  drawing 
up  his  memorials  of  the  proper  way  of 
governing  Ireland,  was  occupied  in 
allegorising  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  reconciling,  as  he  best  could,  the 
actual  scenes,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  behold  and  struggle  in,  with  the 
ideal  world,  which  Imagination  would 
fain  make  of  the  earth  in  which  we 
live. 

The  "Essays  in  the  intervals  of 
business"  has  become  an  exceedinglj 
popular  book,  and  one  from  which  it 
would  gratify  us  to  give  some  extracts, 
but  we  have  been  too  long  misled  firom 
the  consideration  of  the  volume  imme- 
diately before  us. 

English  history  may  be  described  as 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second.  The  doubtful  title  of 
Henry  the  First,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  Stephen,  who  owed  his  aa» 
thoritv  entirely  to  the  clergy,  fgund 
himself  placed,  led  to  an  increase  of 
church  authority  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  were  almost  all 
questions  of  propertv  which  could 
arise  between  man  ana  man,  brought, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  into  the 
ecclesiastical  ooiirti»  but  eren  in  oriBii- 
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luJ  CMaeMf  an  exemption  was  claimed 
for  members  of  the  clerical  order 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
eomrts,  and  the  priest  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  or  other  felonj,  was 
punished  hj  some  church  penances,  or 
altogether  escaped  the  conseouences  of 
offences  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lay- 
man, were  punished  with  death.  It  is 
plain  that  while  such  a  state  of  things 
existed,  good  government  was  ab- 
solutely impossible.  We  can  imagine 
the  entire  triumph  of  the  church  over 
the  state — in  other  words  the  sove- 
reignty transferred,  and  the  milder 
punbhrnents  of  the  church  substituted 
in  all  cases  for  those  which  the  tem- 
poral courts  affixed  to  crime,  and  may 
reeard  it  even  as  doubtful  whether  the 
balance  of  advantage  might  not  have 
been  in  favour  of  this  change.  We 
may  sympathise  with  the  church,  and 
with  Becket  as  representing  the 
ohorch,  supposing  his  aim  to  be  the  dis- 
tinct one  of  an  actual  and  independent 
sovereignty ;  but  this  case  never  having 
been  in  words  made  by  him — being,  in- 
deed, inconsistent  with  his  position  as 
a  subject — we  cannot  but  feel  that  all 
rational  sympathies  are  with  Henry  in 
this  struggle,  which  embittered  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  That  Becket 
was  enabled  to  state,  to  his  own  mind, 
a  case  which  he  regarded  as  justifying 
him,  is  less  surprising  than  that  his 
defence  should  be  seriously  maintained 
by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Berrington  and 
Mr.  Fronde.*  The  question  plamly  was, 
in  principle,  whether  Becket  or  Henry 
should  be  king  of  England,  and  in  this 
form  it  was  always  stated  by  Henry. 

The  drama  before  us,  in  the  first 
scene,  represents  Becket  employed, 
with  his  secretaries,  in  his  ordinary 
duties  as  chancellor.  After  some  peti- 
tions have  been  disposed  of.  Sir  Regi- 
nald Fitzurse  visits  Becket  to  ascertain 
whether  he  can  bear  any  message  to 
the  king.  He  is  informed  that  a  council 
is  to  £)  held  within  two  hours,  to 
which  Becket  b  summoned. 

In  two  hoars  hence  I  must  be  with  the 

king 
Myself- 

[Beeh0t  taJui  a  scroll  flrom  ike  table. 


Look  here,  here  is  a  goodly  paper, 
This  is  the  work  of  my  old  enemy— 

FITZURSE, 

If  I  but  knew  the  man  who  penned  this 
thing. 

Your  enemy,  my  Lord,  he  would  not  be 

For  long— at  least  on  earth — the  foul- 
mouthed  rogue, 

I'd  force  each  separate  falsehood  down 
his  throat. 

BECKET. 

For  all  your  kindness,  thanks,  my 
friend, 

But  much  of  what  this  scroll  declares  is 
true, 

I  am  an  *'  English  churl/'  base  bom  if 
YOU  like, 

At  least  I  am  not  of  your  Norman 
blood 

And  knightly  nature.  But  these  foolish 
sneers 

Disturb  me  not  at  all.    I  only  showed  it 

As  a  jest.     The  man  who  is  m  any  trust 

Must  take  these  slanders  as  some  per- 
quisite 

OF  his  high  station ;  for  it  is  the  white 

That  all  are  aiminfi^  at,  the  clumsiest 

Archer  and  the  deftest — webs  of  ca- 
lumny 

Should  he  to  such  a  man  as  gossamer 

That  winds  its  filmy  way  from  branch 
to  branch 

Of  the  overshadowing  wood :  In  early 
morn, 

And  if  in  vacant  mood,  he  feels  such 
threads, 

But  else  unconscious  even  of  their  pre- 
sence. 

Enoueh  of  this — These  parchments 
cluim  again 

My  errant  thoughts. 

[He  bows  to  Sir  Reginald,  who  makes 
a  low  obeisance  and  withdraws. 

BECKET. 

This  sycophant  1  what  is  he  fawning 
for?— 

Some  vacant  barony — but,  no,  I  wrong 
him. 

His  very  nature  is  subserviency; 

He  must  be  some  one's  slave — and  what 
am  I 

To  the  impetuous  king,  but  sudi  a  crea- 
ture 

As  this  mean-minded  Fitzurse  is  to  me ! 

Yet,  from  my  lips  will  Henry  evw  hear 

Such  truths,  as  no  man  else  dare  whis- 
per to  him ;  — 

And  'tis  a  noble  being,  worthy  one's 
love. 

And  one's  best  service,  would  he  let  one 
serve  him — 


•  By  far  the  most  interesting  account  of  Becket  in  the  language,  is  in  Fronde's 
Remains.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Froude  on  this,  and  on  more  important  matters ; 
Imt  to  be  enabled  to  form  any  jud&:ment  on  the  subject  of  Becket,  it  is  necessary 
to  read  what  he  has  brought  together. 
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This  claim  upon  ToolouM,  I  cannot 

check  it, 
E'en  if  I  woold.      It  is  their  Norman 

pleasure 
To  be  most  greedy  after  territory, 
Sadly  neglecting  what  they  do  possess. 
The  claim  seems  fair  enough. 

After  Fitzurse  has  gone,  Henry, 
who  is  impatient  to  consult  Becket, 
visits  him  oefore  the  council  is  held. 
The  scene  between  them  is  not  of  any 
ffreat  importance  to  the  conduct  of  the 
drama,  but  is  essential  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  kindliness  between  them  at 
this  period  of  the  story.  This  scene 
is  followed  by  one  in  which  Michael, 
the  servant  of  Becket  makes  his  first 
appearance.  Michael  is  the  professed 
wag  and  jester — enacting  the  part  of 
the  vice  or  clown  of  the  old  drama — 
every  word  is  a  jest,  every  sentence  an 
epigram  or  abroad  joke.  Should  the 
play  ever  be  acted,  a  good  deal  will  de- 
pend on  this  part ;  it  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  comic  actor.  Leonard 
ought  to  try  it ;  and  we  venture  to 
promise  him  success  a  thousand  fold 
greater  than  that  of  his  "  Irish  Tutors" 
and  *'  Galway  Attorneys" — excellent 
as  he  is  in  such  representations.  We 
may  as  well  give  the  scene  in  which 
Michael  Podge  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance:— 

A   Court-yard  in  the  Castle  of  FalaUe. 

A  Warder  walking  up  and  down. 

Enter  Michael  Podqb. 

WAEDER. 

Welcome,  Master  Michael,  to  Falaise. 

MICHAEL. 

Welcome,  Thomas ;  thou  art  heartily 
welcome  to  see  me  again. 

WARDER. 

I  saw  you  yesterday  as  you  came 
through  the  great  gate  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  you  dian*t  see  me.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  you*re  all  come 
for. 

MICHAEL. 

No,  by  St.  Ursula.  No  more  fighting 
I  hope.  There  is  more  valour  some- 
times in  keeping  peace,  look  you,  than 
in  burning  and  slaying  and  the  like. 
We  have  seen  some  pretty  little  doings 
lately,  and  if  we  were  not  so  near  our- 
selves, we  could  say  something  about 
the  men  who  did  them ;  still  one  may 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  You're 
not  married,  Thomas,  and  can  have  no 
regular  children;  but  I  want  to  see 
mv  little  Michael  again — and  look  you, 
I  have  a  rheumatism  every  where.  That 


is  an  evil  one  gets  in  a  king's  service, 
and  they  don't  pretend  to  cure  that. 

WARDER. 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  your  mas- 
ter is  to  be  Archbishop?  The  km|^ 
has  been  hot  upon  it  this  Ion?  time, 
and  now  it's  cooked.  We  small  folks 
sometimes  know  what's  going  on  amon^ 
the  great  ones  as  well  as  the  great  ones 
themselves.  Becket  is  as  surely  going 
to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Canterburj 


MICHAEL. 

Oh  no,  my  good  fellow,  it's  not  at  all 
in  our  way. 

WARDER. 

No,  all  the  garrison  says  that  it's  a 
shame  to  be  putting  petticoats  on  the 
best  soldier  of  the  day. 

MICHAEL. 

So  you've  heard  of  our  achievements. 
There  we  had  King  Louis  in  that 
mouse-trap  of  Toulouse;  we  had  onl/ 
to  put  our  hands  in  and  take  out  the 
little  nibbler.  But  King  Harry  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  These  kings  are  a  queer 
batch,  just  like  players  at  kettlepms, 
they'll  bowl  down  forts,  and  towns,  and 
castles  ;  but  it's  quite  against  the  eame 
to  play  at  each  other's  legs.  So  Short- 
Cloak  sent  us  to  Orleans  and  Quercy, 
which  brought  Master  Louis  upon  bis 
knees  in  no  time. 

WARDER. 

And  is  it  true  about  Engelran  de  Trie 
and  your  master  ? 

MICHAEL. 

Oh,  you've  heard  of  that  too.  There 
sat  Engelran  as  stiff  and  as  grand, 
thinking  he  was  sure  to  make  mandiets 
of  my  master,  because  he  lives  some- 
times among  parchments,  and  is  an 
Englishman,  and  has  no  de  before  his 
name.  I  hate  those  des^  Thomas  ;  what 
can  a  man  want  of  them  ?  Isn't  Podge 
a  good  name  enough  ?  I  wouldn't  give 
any  thing,  for  my  part,  to  be  <2e  Podge. 
Well,  there  was  Engelran,  knowing  ne 
was  the  best  knight  of  France,  looking 
niighty  grand ;  the  Chancellor  plnmpea 
him  off  at  the  first  go,  like  a  sack  of 
flour.  You  should  have  seen  the  French. 
They  looked  like  an  army  that  has  iust 
landed  after  being  out  at  sea  all  night. 

WARDER. 

These  were  grand  doings  I 

MICHAEL. 

Nothing,  nothing  to  what  we've  done 
since.  I'm  tired  of  sacking  castles. 
Glory  is  a  fine  thing,  Thomas ;  but  she 
never  has  clean  linen,  or  any  thing  com- 
fortable about  her.  Now  you  have  a 
good  berth  here ;  [Michael  walks  up  and 
oum]  and  a  deal  of  time  for  thinking 
what  you  shall  have  for  dinner,  and 
looking  up  to  the  moon  o'nights,  and 
every  thing  that  can  make  a  man  happy. 
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But  I  most  nm— 7<ni're  pleasant  com- 
panj9  Thomaa,  and  one  does  like  to  tell 
a  comrade  abont  the  wars ;  but  if  I  keep 
my  master  waiting,  hell  give  me  a  look 
that's  worse  than  a  word  or  a  blow.  I 
can  tell  you  there  are  very  few  words 
between  those  looks  and  the  provost- 
marshal's  rope.  I'll  be  this  way  again, 
and  well  have  some  good  talk  yet.  You 
dkln't  hear  by  chance  what  a  certain 
Michael  Podge  did  at  the  siege  of 
Cahors,  did  yon  ?  Well,  111  come  back. 
lExit  Michad. 

The  contrast  between  6ecket*8  mode 
of  living  after  and  before  he  became 
archbishop,  was  the  subject  of  much 
commentJU7  in  his  own  day  and  ever 
since.  We  have  as  little  faith  in  an 
archbbhop*s  sanctimonious  bearing  as 
in  any  other  man's — and  Becket  dealt 
too  much  in  church  excommunications 
to  allow  us  to  think  him  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  religious ;  yet  we 
cannot  think  him  the  monster  of  hv- 
poorisy  that  Henry's  partisans  would 
inake  him.  The  ordinary  decencies  of 
life  required  some  change  of  conduct. 
That  his  vile  temper  became  worse, 
on  his  elevation,  and  exhibited  it- 
self in  every  after  act  of  his  life,  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  to  his  fasting. 
MHiatever  advantage  fasting  may  be  to 
It  man's  spiritual  welfare  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  certainly  bad  for  the  tem- 
per. On  the  whole,  we  think  Becket 
throughout  wrong,  but  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  therefore — mischief-maker 
and  almost  rebel  as  he  was — a  charac- 
ter^with  whom  it  is  not  difficult  in 
acme  degree  to  sympathise.  It  was  a 
shallow  view  of  his  character  to  have 
represented  him  as  inconsbtent.  This 
is  well  dealt  with  by  our  author. 
Becket  is  described  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  a  scene  which  we  give, 
not  alone  or  even  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  passage  about  Becket,  but 
because  we  wish  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  Arundel's  own  character, 
which  is  exceedingly  happily  deline- 
ated :— 

DE   COURCY. 

What  do  you  say  of  Becket,  then? 

EARL    OF    ARUNDEL. 

Why,  Becket  is  no  hypocrite. 

DE   COURCY. 

What,  does  it  not  surprise  you,  Arundel, 
To  hear  of  his  long  prayers,  his  medi- 
tations, 
His  watchings,  studies,  and  the  com- 

pwy 


He  sees,  none  but  most  rigid  clergy- 
men? 

Friend  Michael  vows  that  he  himself  al- 
ready 

Has  eaten  more  salt  fish  than  he  before 

Imagmed  the  whole  world  contained. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

AH  that  you  say  of  Becket, 
If  it  be  trne^  u  no  surprise  to  me. 
The  man's  the  same — the  same  through- 
out, I  tell  you. 
And    always    great  —  now   greatness 

springs,  perhaps. 
From  fewer  elements  than  we  imagine. 
Take  energy— that's  one,  and  most  of 

those 
Who  have  it,  seem  to  have  it  from  the 

first, 
As  if  it  were  an  impulse  given  to  them. 
As  they  were  formed;  and  this  primseval 

force 
Will  last  throughout  their  lives.     Then 

there's  the  power, 
Much  to  be  prized,  of   concentrating 

thought ; 
Without  It,  energy's  a  fire  that  bums 
Beneath  an  empty  pot.     Then  there  is 

courage, 
And  nothing  makes  one  man  superior 
To  another  more  than  that.     Now  all 

of  these 
Are  found  in  Becket,  and  will  have  their 

,     p'ay. 

Let  him  be  prince,  or  prelate;   obaa- 

cellor, 
Or  man-at-arms.  D'ye  think,  my  friend, 

that  men. 
Real  men,  are  for  one  mode  of  action 

formed. 
As  those  carved  figures  in  that  eastern 

game. 
Where  knights,  and  kings,  and  bishops 

never  change 
Their  functions,  and  are  moved  in  one 

way  only  ? 

DE   COURCY. 

But  Becket  was  so  fond  of  pleasure. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

It  rather  seemed  to  me 
That  he  was  mostly  toiling  over  plea* 

sure, 
Not  taking  it.    His  feasts  were  always 

large 
And  most  laborious — then  some  enter- 
prise 
Of  wild  amusement — that's  not  plea* 

sure,  at  least 
It's  not  my  notion  of  it.     Did  you  now. 
Forsooth,  imagine   that    the   stirring 

Becket 
Would  settle  down,  a  quiet,  easy  priest. 
Just  such  another  as  that  glossy  abbot 
Who  lords  it  o*or  St.  Cuthbert  s  monks 

so  lazily  ? 
That  would  have  been  a  change;  but  as 

iti^ 
I  do  not  know  that  I  perceive  the  least* 
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He  kM  another  dress,  aa4  wears  no 
sword. 

That's  alU 

DE  couacY. 
Well,  Arundel,  the  king,  I  fancj, 

Thinks  Becket  not  a  little  ohuiged ;  you 
saw 

How  willingly  he  heard  De  Clare's  at- 
tack 

In  council  on  the  primate's  claim  to  hold 

That  Tunbridge  castle  ?  How  the  king 
enjoyed  too 

That  cutting  joke  my  Lord  of  London 
told 

Of  Becket,  and  the  monks  I 

EARL   OF   AaONDEL. 

I  seldom  see 
Too  much  of  what  a  king  does ;  and  I 

speak 
Of  less  than  what  I  see.     At  court  one 

should 
Be  either  blind  or  dumb  :  and  both,  if 

needful. 

DE  COUECT. 

My  ^ood  friend  Arundel,  you  seem  to 
know 

From  the  core  outwards,  other  men ;  I 
wish 

Yoa*d  sometimes  talk  about  yourself. 
It's  not 

To  every  one  I'd  make  the  same  re- 
quest. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  as  for  me,  I  am  a  man  deficient 
In  that  first  quality  that  I  assigned 
To  worldly  great  men — native  energy. 
I  sometimes  see  how  the  game  might  be 

played. 
But  all  their  winnings  would  not  tempt 

me  enough 
To  play  it  myself;  and  why  I  atay  at 

court, 
I  hardly  know,  saye  that  I  always  had 
A  liking  for  the  king,  whose  talk  is 

good; 
And  it  amuses  me  to  see  the  schemes 
Of  busy,  selfish  people. 

iFlourith  of  trumpets. 
Oh  1  those  trumpets  1 
Perish  the  man  who  first  invented  them, 
What  an  intolerable  noise  they  make  ! 
We  must  be  gone — those  things  would 

drive  me  now 
From  court    sooner  than  any  thing  I 

know  of. 
An  intemperate,  braying  semid  t 

[Exeuni. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene 
in  th^  hall  of  Westminster,  where 
Henry  proposes  his  plan  of  law  re- 
form. On  his  demanding  that  church- 
men should  be  dealt  with  for  crimes  by 
the  lay  triboDaLs,  the  bishops  for  a  mo- 
ment confer  apart,  and  Becket  com- 
mimicatet  t6  him  thoif  determination 


that  his  demand  cannot  he  aoeeded  to, 
being  against  the  eanon  law.  An  al- 
tercation more  dramatic  than  dignified 
follows,  in  which  the  king  reproaches 
the  archbishop  with  having  himself,  in 
other  circumstances,  been  the  suggester 
of  the  reforms  now  sought  to  be  ef- 
fected. Becket  replies  by  saying  that 
his  new  relation  to  the  church  has 
created  other  duties.  ^<  I  am  not)"  he 
says,  <*  what  I  was." 

HENRY. 

We  know  it  well. 
For  even  in  the  fickle  atmosphere 
That  kings  inhale,  thy  ohange  is  some- 
what rare. 
What  time  our  predecessor  ruled  thia 

land. 
Men  rose  at  daybreak  steady  partisans 
Of   Stephen's;    went    to    bed   as  fol- 
lowers— 
As  faithful  followers — of  our  empresa- 

mother ; 
When  merry  mom  oame  round,  true  to 

their  king 
They  woke  again.  Oh,  those  were  timee 

for  thee. 
My  trusty  friend. 

The  bishops  persist  in  their  refusal^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  king  is  about  retir- 
ing, but  returns,  and  looking  at  Boclret, 
says-— 

This  is  all  thy  doing. 

We  are  then  for  a  moment  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishop*s  palace  at 
Lambeth.  The  feelings  and  fears  of 
Becket's  retainers  may  be  learned 
from  Michael  Podge,  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  meet. 

Ante-room  in  the  Archbishqp*$  Palace  ai 
Lambeth. 

Enter  Michad  and  Edward  Grm,  the 
Arehbiikof's  eroee-hearer, 

MICHAEL. 

I  tell  you  I  cannot  abide  all  this  fast- 
ing, and  praying,  and  watching,  and 
wasting  away. 

EDWARD   GRIM. 

Why,  Michael,  his  Grace  does  not 
make  you  fast,  or  watch,  or  waste  awaj 
much. 

MICHAEL. 

I  suffer  more.  What  do  you  think  I 
feel  when  he  turns  his  pale  face  upon 
me,  and  says  in  his  hollow  tones,  **  Mi- 
chael, would'st  thou  bring  me  a  stoup  of 
water."  He  looks  through  me  with 
those  eyes  of  his,  and  must  know  that 
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Ftb  had  two  manohets  of  beef  imd  three 
stoops  of  beer  for  breakfast — to  say  no- 
thing of  other  particulars. 

EDWARD    GBIM. 

It  would  certainly  be  more  seemly, 
friend  Michael,  if  thou  hadst  a  little  less 
appetite. 

MICHAEL. 

I  don't  eat  much — ^not  near  as  much 
as  mj  mother's  ploughman}  but  if  I 
were  to  starre  myself,  you  see,  mine 
wouldn't  become  like  the  rest  of  your 
kite-faces.  I'm  a  disgrace  to  the  house- 
hold—I know  that.  When  some  pious 
man  oomes^the  Abbot  of  St.  Withold 

and  says,    "  Is  his  Grace  within  ?" 

thfo  takes  a  sour  survey  of  me.  "  Art 
thou  one  of  his  attendants  ?"  I  could 
ahrink  into  nothine.  I  feel  all  over  such 
an  eating  and  driiuJng  sinner. 

EDWARD   GRIM. 

Amend  thy  ways.  Abridge  thy  break- 
fasts. 

MICHAEL. 

Abridge  thy  breakfasts— easy  talkmg, 
Master  Grim— hut  that's  not  all.  1 
can't  learn  any  of  your  ways.  Up  trips 
a  delicate  maiden  to  me  no  later  than 
yestermorn,  "  Thy  blessmg,  pious  sir." 
To  the  which  greeting  I  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  answer  "My  pretty  lamb," 
than  she  starts  ofT  again,  as  if  I  had 
been  the  she^  in  the  fable  that  was  in 
wolf's  dothmg.  Now  "my  pretty 
lamb"  wouldn't  have  been  so  much  out 
of  the  way,  if  I  had  had  the  proper 
snuffle,  and  the  correct  drawl  for  it. 
These  things,  Edward,  are  bom  with 
some  people  that  I  know  of;  but  men 
of  my  stamp  have  to  learn  them,  and 
con  them,  and  practise  them,  d've  see : 
and  when  a  man,  who's  not  a^  chicken, 
begins  to  learn  to  speak  as  if  he  had 
half  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  to  walk  as 
if  he  intended  always  to  put  his  foot 
down  in  the  exact  place  where  he  puts 
ft,  he  never  gets  a  mastery  of  the  trick, 
old  Grim. 

EDWARD   GRIM. 

Be  jBontent.  Thou  wilt  soon  see 
enough  of  men  of  thy  own  way  when 
his  Grace  goes  to  the  court  at  Cla- 
rendon. 

MICHAEL. 

Kay,  I  had  rather  be  turned  mto  a 
stone,  or  good  brick  and  mortar  at  onoe, 
vrith  the  rest  of  you,  than  that  we  went 
to  Clarendon.  There  will  be  the  King 
looking  redder,  and  the  Archbishop 
whiter,  than  ever;  and  Roger  of  York 
looking  red  with  the  King,  and  white 
with  we  Archbishop — and  all  this  coil 
about  a  few  words,  which  for  aught  I 


EDWARD   GRIM. 

This  is  shiful,  Michael ;  I  will  not 
stay  to  hear  the  like. 


MICHAEL. 

Not  a  word  more  shalt  thou  hear, 
good  Grim,  an  thou  dost  not  punish  my 
ears  with  foretelling  me  about  our  iour- 
ney  to  Clarendon.  Of  late  the  old  wo  • 
men — ^pest  on  them — screech  out  as  I 
go  along  the  street,  "  Poor  youth,  we 
shall  not  see  him  much  longer — a  glo- 
rious martyrdom."  Then  breaks  in 
another  beldame,  "Will  the  wicked 
King  hang  the  whole  household,  dost 
thou  thii&,  neighbour  ?"  Ah  1  this 
comes  of  over-goodness,  which  I  see  is 
worse  than  over-fighting. 

[The  ArchbUhop*s  voice  from,  wUhin, 
Michael  1  lExeunt. 

The  next  scene  is  at  Clarendon. 
Becket  with  difficulty  signs,  but  refuses 
to  seal,  the  scroll,  expressing  the  assent 
of  the  bishops  to  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Henry  dissolves  the  coun- 
cil in  anger,  and  war  may  be  regarded 
as  formally  declared  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop.  Nothing  can  be 
better  depicted  than  the  state  of 
Becket's  mind  immediately  after. 

Boom  in  the  Archbishop*i  Palace  at  Can- 
terbury, 

BECKET  [alone,'] 
Twice  peijuredl  faithless  to  my  plighted 

word. 
And  to  mine  order !    When  my  very 

soul 
Was  secular,  and  of  all  holy  things 
I  thought  unworthily,  I  used  to  say 
It  was  a  monkish  dream,  a  phantasy, 
To  talk  of  evil  spirits  tempting  man ; 
But  now  I  know  there  are  such  beings ; 

else. 
Could  I,  of  all  men,  I,  have  thus    in 

cowardice 
And  lack  of  faith,  abjured  my  sacred 

trust? 
Oh,  if  iemptaiion  would  remain  upon  ue. 
In  ite  full  power,  at  when  it  bows  us 

down, 
Absorbing  all  our  faculties  ! 
But  no,  amidst  the  writhings  of  remorse, 
Whateer  we  feel,  let  truth  be  truth,  and 

let 
Us  hnow,  O  God,  the  sinners  thai  we  are. 
No,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  I  did  it 
From  righteous  fear  of  bloodshed;  none, 

whatever ; 
Kings,  princes,  bishops,  what  are  all 

their  lives, 
What  are  the  lives  of  all  of  us  com- 
pared 
To  one  man's  one  sin  ?     I'll  lay  aside  at 

once 
My  sacred  functions,  put  an  interdict 
Upon  myself  I  will.    1  marvel-^ 
Enter  an  Atlendeu^, 
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ATTENDANT. 

A  messenger  from  courts 

ARCHBISHOP   BECKET. 

Let  him  come  in. 
Snier  Messenger,  who  gives  ike  Archbishop 
a  citation  to  appear  be/ore  the  ParliO' 
ment  at  Northampton, 

ARCHBISHOP   BECKET. 

A  fitting  answer  I  will  send. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
They  cite  me 
To  appear  before  the  conncil  at  North- 
ampton ; 
And  there   I  will  appear;    but  neyer 

more 
King,    prelate,   earl,    or   any    earthly 

rower, 
bond  me  from  the  narrow  track 
shed  down 
On  life*s  dark  waters  by  that  heavenly 

light. 
Our  only  guide — not  one  hair's  sha- 


dow  s  breadth. 


[Exit. 


In  an  after  scene*  where  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Becket  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  heavy  fines,  one  of  the  observers 
says — 

Yes, 
These  lords  press  hard  upon  a  falling 

man. 
But  still  he  bears  himself  so  haughtily, 
You*d  think  it  was  his  court  they  were 

attending. 
And  that  he  had  kingdoms  in  his  gift. 

The  bishops  desert  Becket,  and  he 
flies  to  France.  Henry  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  entreating  that  legates 
be  appointed  to  try  Becket  in  EngUndt 
and  that  he  be  ordered  home  for  that 
purpose.  Among  others  sent  on  this 
embassy  is  Arundel,  whom  Henry  de- 
scribes 

Of  readiest  wit, 
Prudent,  but  with  no  pedantry  in  ac- 
tion. 
Who  represents  one's  self,  and  not  alone 
The  mere  instructions  that  one  g^ves 
him. 


ACT   III. SCENE  I. 

Courtyard  in  the  Castle  o/Bure, 

Enter  De  Courcy  and  Fitzstephen — after^ 
wards  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 

DE   COUBCY. 

Thrice  welcome,  Arundel,  to  Bure. 
We've  been  expecting  you  this  long  time 

past. 
The  king  the  most  of  all :  and  not  most 

patiently. 


He  used  to  say  ^ou  were  the  only  i 

Who  ever  didhim  any  good  at  Rome  ; 
Tou  were,  I  think,  in  the  first  embassj. 
When  Hilary  of  Chichester,  in  haste  to 

show 
His  eloquence,  made  that  false  quantity. 
And  set  the  conclave  in  a  roar :  I  wish. 
With  all  my  heart,  you  had  been  here  of 

late. 
It  mi^ht  have  ahortened  these  negocta« 

tions; 
We've  led  a  life  of  plans,  and  counter- 
plans. 
Of  protests,  articles,  and  propositions ; 
At  fast,  thank  Heaven,  they  ended  in  % 

conference. 
And  that  in  peace.    Becket  retoma, 
you  know  ? 

AKUNDBL. 

Yes,  'twas  the  news  at  every  hostelrj. 

FITZSTEPHEN. 

I  think,  myself,  the  King's  done  wrong ; 

at  least, 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 

it. 

ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  yes,  my  friend,  there  is  no  end  of 

saying. 
Show  me  the  clearest  thing  that  e*er 

was  known. 
And  let  me  be  in  sophist  mood;   and 

straight 
I'll  find  you  fifty  different  things  against 

it. 
And  saying's  not  my  business. 

FITZSTEPHEN. 

But  here,  indeed ; 
There  is  so  much  that  seems  to  me  o'er- 

looked. 
Becket  returns,  and  you  may  call   it 

peace; 
Yet  not  a  word  about  the  constitutions  ; 
Nor  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
How  far  it  is  to  go ;  those  livings  too. 
What's  to  be  done  with  such  as  were 

filled  up 
While  Becket  was  away  ?   Then  there's 

the  claim. 
Not  settled,  as  I  hear,  for  injuries 
On  Becket's  lands ;  in  short  I  see  so 

much 
That's  full  of  questions  that — 

ARUNDEL. 

The  longest  day 
Would  not  suffice  for  even  asking  them. 
*Twould  be  the  same,  my  good  justiciary. 
If  it  had  been  a  grave  dispute  betwixt 
Some  greedy  abbot  and  some  cunning 

hind. 
About  the  tithe^  of  apples.     Oh  what 

questions ! 
What  rare  occasion  for  perplexities ! 
Thy  court  would  sit  from  mom  till  eve 

upon  it : 
And  apples  ne*er  have  heard  themselves 

so  talked 
About  before. 
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FITZSTEPBEN. 

Why,  wliat  a  floating  mind  you're  in,  my 

lord. 
Tour  journey  must  have  raffled  yoo. 

ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  no. 
Only  I  thooght  yoa  hard  opon  the  king, 
Whose  treaties  ever  seemed  to  me  so 

pmdent: 
For  as  with  other  fiery  men  IVe  Icnown, 
]>espite  of  frantic  moods,  his  settled  par- 
poses 
Are  followed  ont  with  passionless  sa- 
g*el»y. 

TITZ8TEPHEN. 

I  stiU  most  say,  that  there  are  many 

points 
Kot  taken  into  nice  consideration, 
That's  to  my  mind :  bat  I  mast  go,  my 

lords, 
I'm  wdted  for.  [Exit. 

AEtrNBEL. 

There  goes  my  man  of  points  and  dif- 
ferences. 

And  if  the  bosiness  of  oar  life  were  such 
things, 

A  greater  man  wonld  not  be  found :  bat 
greatness 

Is  not  a  cherisher  of  anght  that's  cap- 
tions: 

To  extend,  exalt,  oomUne  and  harmonise. 

Is  what  it  lives  for — and  eren  in  its  fits 

Of  wild  subversion,  has  a  thought  to 
build  again. 

Am  for  these  ounning  trains  of  argument. 

Which  sometimes  startle  by  their  clever- 
ness. 

But  lead  to  nothing;  and  come  from  a 
man 

Who  cares  for  nothing  but  his  own  acute- 


I  hold  them  as  the  garlands  hung  on 


Which  do  not  grow. — ^Now  that  Justi- 
ciary, 
How,  at  every  tnm>  his  office  shows  in 

hhn! 
Indeed  itTs  sad  to  see  how  many  men 
Are  quite  o*ermastered  by  the  art  they 

practise. 
Poet  or  painter,  statesman,  warrior  chief. 
They  do  not  make  their  craft  an  instru- 
ment, 
A  thhdg  for  service  or  for  safety  to  them, 
But  they're  its  slaves^  and  it  absorbs 

them  wholly. 
How  wearisome  is  all  they  talk  about, 
lost  as  the  talk  of  other  men  to  them. 
Unless -it  be  upon  their  wondrous  doings. 
Why  even  kings,  not  bound  to  what  is 

technical. 
Who  should  discern  the  very  pith  of 

thfaigs. 
They  have  a  king-crafty  too,  and  lose  in 
that 


The  sense   of  something  greater  than 

their  office — 
The  man  that's  in  them.    But  I  must 

go.  Do  Courcy, 
The  king  will  be  expecting  me. 

DE   COURCY. 

I  think  youll  say  he's  changed  :  his  tone 

of  late 
Is  not  so  buoyant  as  it  used  to  be. 

AEUNDEL. 

The  troubles  of  a  man  are  like  the  clouds 

Which  float   about  in  wild  and  ragged 
shapes 

Throughout  the   day :    and   then  they 
settle  down 

In  steady  lines  of  gloom  athwart  the  ho- 
rizon, 

With  sober  pomp  to  herald  in  the  night. 

[EteunL 

Henry  feels  that  the  "patched-up 
peace"  between  him  and  Becket, 
though  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  circumstances,  is  but  little  likely 
to  succeed.  The  return  of  Becket  is 
at  the  time  when  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Henry  and  his  family  are  at 
their  height  Henry's  character  is 
affectinely  conceived — his  kindness  of 
nature  is  such  that  every  purpose  of 
his  is  influenced  by  generous  considera- 
tions for  others ;  and  to  such  a  man  to 
have  his  fair  reputation  lied  away,  is 
one  of  the  trials  he  is  least  capable  of 
bearing.  How  much  the  character  has 
won  upon  us  is  perhaps  best  proved 
by  its  being  impossible  for  us  not 
to  think  of  what  Henry  would  have 
been  in  private  life,  or  rather  what  he 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  in  such 
a  period  as  to  have  it  possible  to  re- 
concile the  retirement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  private  life,  with  the  public 
duties  of  the  king.  Like  the  princes 
in  Scott's  novels,  the  Henry  the  Se- 
cond of  our  drama  is  a  flesh  and  blood 
man — having  a  body  and  a  soul — with 
a  head,  and  heart,  and  conscience,  and 
affections.  We  love  Henry.  Listen 
to  him  now  conversing  with  Arundel : 

All  my  life  has  calumny 
Been  busy  with  my  name.    Those  scrib- 
bling monks. 
They  have  me  down,  I  doubt  not,  in  soch 

colours 
As  they  daub  the  enemy  of  all  mankind 
Upon -the  margin  of  their  choicest  mis- 
sals. 
I  would,  indeed,  I  were  a  monk  myself, 
Just  pacing  up  and  down  one  little  line 
Of  thought  and  action,  narrow  as  tht 
cloisters. 
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That  then  would  echo  to  my  listlets  steps. 
Kay,  I  could  almost  wish  that  I  were  one 
Of  those  same  simpletons,  who  bear  the 

cross 
To  other  landsi  and  leave  their  enemies 
To  reap  the  goodly  harvests  from  their 

own: 
Not  that  they  need  be  very  provident, 
For  few  of  them  return.     Alas  1  I  wonld 
That  I   were   any  thing  but  this.     At 

GIoQcester, 
"When  a  boy,  I  wandered  on  the  Severn's 

banks. 
The  Indian  deeds  of  that  unbounded  man, 
The  Macedonian  monarch,  seemed  to  me. 
Not  exploits  to  be  copied,  but  out-done. 
Indeed,  what  youth  would  be  content  to 

take 
The  fortune  of  the  greatest  that  have 

gone 
Before  him!     But  our  life  and  hopes 

converge. 
Methinks,  my  wcU-loved  ft-iend,  that  toil 

like  mine 
Might  have  sufficed  to  win,  and  what  is 

more, 
To  govern  kingdoms ;  yet  my  sovereignty 
Seems  day  by  day  to   grow  less   firm. 

"Why,  fools 
Have  ruled  vast  empires  seemingly  with 

ease: 
Whate*er  I  purpose,  though  with  deepest 

care 
Designed,  an  odious  progeny  of  dangers 
Qrows  round  it  instantly,  to  gnaw  its  life 

out — 
Such  monsters  as  encircled  that  poor 

maid, 
Whom  Glaucus  loved,  and  Circe  changed 

so  foully : 
Those  were  her  offspring,  too. 

The  next  scene  represents  Becket's 
return — the  delight  with  which  he  is 
received  by  his  own  followers— and  his 
own  anticipations  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him.  These  are  all  well  de- 
scribed, or  rather  exhibited.  Then 
follows  his  murder ;  a  scene  which  we 
think,  should  the  play  be  acted,  had 
better  be  suppressed,  and  an  account 
of  the  act  substituted.  We  must 
transcribe  the  scene  in  which  Henry 
receives  the  intelligence.  He  is  in  the 
castle  of  Bure  among  his  lords,  hear- 
ing some  petition  with  respect  to  a  case 
of  wardship,  when  a  horn  is  sounded, 
and  a  messenger  enters. 

MESSENGER. 

With  instant  haste  de  Glanville  bade  me 

bear 
This  letter  to  your  Highness-^ 
[King  Henry  takes  the  letter  emd  reads  U» 


KINO  IfBNET. 

Madness  to  the  uttermost  I-^Beoket   i« 

slain ! — 
A  world's  calamity ! — avannt  all  of  you  ! 
Take  it.        [Gives  the  leUer  to  De  Lacy. 

I  had  as  lief  that  it  had  been 
The  warrant  for  my  death.  JBweunt. 

And  so  it  is 
Hereafter.  [Exit  King  Henry, 

8CBNB  IX. 

Hoom  in  the  Castle  of  Bure, 

KING    HENRY  (alonc.) 

No,  no,  I  am  not  fit  to  reign. 
For  I  am  as  a  heedless  beast  that  mist 
Give  tongue  on  the  first  sight  of  what 

provokes  it. 
And  not  a  king  prepared  for  all  things. 
Henceforth  what  toils,  what  dangers  I  Let 

there  come 
The  least  mischance,  and  e'en  the  har- 
dened soldiery 
Will  find  a  terror  in  this  deed,  and  shun 
A  fated  leader ;  the  enmity  of  France, 
Which  never  sleeps,  will  spring  to  arms 

again; 
Those  barons  of  Anjou  and  Normandy 
Will  not  be  slow  to  follow ;  pious  men, 
I  do  not  doubt  they'll  call  it  a  crusade. 
And  they'll  be  backed  by  potent  inter-* 

diets, 
Bome*s  utmost  malice;  my  good  queen 

will  find 
In  Becket*s  death  another  reason  why 
A  loving  son  should  war  against  his  fa« 

ther— 
J(f  this  were  all,  if  enemies  like  these 
Alone  besieged  us,  we  would  call  our  man- 
hood 
To  the  breach,  and  beat  them  ba/eh,  as 

hitherto. 
We  always  have  done;   but  tMs  bloody 

deed 
Has  crept  into  our  citadel — the  heart, 
I  may  akgure  the  murder;  and  if  victory^ 
In  its  companions  seldom  scrupalons. 
Attends  me  still,  men's  lips  will  hoaenr 

me 
As  heretofore ;  but  when  there's  none  to 

hear. 
Or  when  o'nights  they  sit  midst  trusted 

friends. 
And  freest  words  are  spoken,  murderer's 

the  name 
They'll  call  me ;  and  if  they  do  not  I  do  : 
Had  my  soul  never  dwelt  upon  the  joy 
That  Becket's  death,  I  thought,  would  be 

to  me. 
Had  not  ray  hatred  something  murderous 

been, 
This  madness  would  not  thus  have  tri- 
umphed o*er  me. 
What  seem  our  words  SMiy  be  embodied 
fiends 
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1  do  believe,  but  hi  the  inmost  soul 
We  must  hare  entertained  them  kindly 

first— 
Alas!  what  Barid  felt  I  noir  can  feel; 
"Woald   tliat  I  alone^   I  only   were    to 

suffer^ 
Bttt  thk  gr«at  feud,  the  jflory  of  my 

Bei^im  for  no  advantage  of  mine  own. 
Par  eight    long  years  maintained^   my 

thought  by  night, 
By  day  my  care,  one  act  of  bloodshed 

nullifies 
It  all.     I  see  that  Becket's  death  will 

prove 
A  Roman  road  for  priestly  arrogance, 
Ho   longer  forced  to  wind  its  devious 

way, 
But  passing  straightly  over  all  obstruc- 
tions, 
like  the  man  himself.    For  him  too  I 

eouJd  weep. 
And  former  days  come  back   upon  my 

soul. 
When  we  were    friends,    dear    friend. 

These  maniac  knights ! 
What  can  I  do  with  them  ?    Punish  iheir 

crime? 
Twere  pouring  blood  on  blood ;  and  then 

if  not— 
*  Behold  the  men  who  murder  for  a  king. 
They  go  unscathed^"  some  such  {injurious 

words 
Will  be  in  all  men*s  mouths.     There  is  no 

skill. 
No  remedy  to  meet  it.    Now  I  see 
The  only  evil  we  perpetuate 
Agrainst  ourselves  is  that  we  meet  with 

evH, 
All  other  dies. 
Ho  more  of  this.    Bemotte  and  peni* 

tence 
Wai  have  their  day ;  but  now,  my  soul, 

for  counsel : 
There  must  be  some  great  enterprise  de- 

Something  to  occupy  my  subjects'  minds ; 

Nor  will  I  wait  In  abject  expectation 

The  eoming  of  the  papal  legates  here. 

Onwards  we'll  march,  and  daring  be  our 
safety. 

How  then  for  Ireland.  A  fire  there  is 
within  me^ 

Bat  it  shall  not  consume  my  kingly  pur- 
poses: 

The  man  whose  fate  it  is  to  wear  a 
crown 

Host  make  remorse  and  grief  subservient 
to  him. 

As  any  of  his  other  vassals.    Ho,  there  I 

He  is  interrupted  by  ArundeFs  ar- 
rival with  news  requiring  immediate 
ezertioD— he  gives  the  necossary  or- 


ders with  seeming  eagerness  and  anxi- 
ety. When  Arundel  retires  he  says  :— 

These  things 
"Would  once  have  occupied  me  wholly; 

now, 
I    do    but   talk   of   them :   one  tyrant 

thought 
PweUs  in  my  joyless  mind,  enthroned, 

alone, 
And  leaving  room  for  nothing  else. 

The  modern  dramatist  wisely  disre- 
gards the  arbitrary  rules  imposed  on 
his  predecessors  in  the  art ;  and  we 
meet  Henry  in  the  next  act»  when 
years  have  run  on  and  produced  their 
natural  effects.  The  fate  of  Becket 
still  preys  on  his  own  mind,  but  it  has 
had  its  importance  in  deterring  the 
clergy  from  any  new  attempt  at  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  royal  power. 
The  pope  is  reconciled  to  Henry.  The 
war  with  Scotland  has  ended  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Scottish  king, 
the  superstition  of  the  age  was  gra< 
tified  in  recording  that  his  defeat  oc- 
curred on  the  day  on  which  Henry 
did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket. 
Henry's  temper^  however,  is  tried,  and 
and  his  life  embittered  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  sons.  The  eldest  he  had 
already  associated  with  him  in  the 
formal  government  of  England^  an(l 
by  a  custom  not  then  infrequent^  had 
him  crowned.  To  the  others  he  had 
assigned  parts  of  his  continental  pos- 
sessions : — 

Be  thought  to  Inake  the  princes  great  la 
names, 

And  nothhig  else.  But  who  that  knew 
Prince  Richard 

Could  think  that  he  would  make  a  paste- 
board duke — 

Of  AquitainC)  too,  where  the  people  hate 

AU  Norman  rule,  just  as  they  love  their 
queen ; 

And  where  those  tiresome,  jingling,  trou- 
badours 

Are  always  stirring  mischief. 

To  this  natural  observation  the  re- 
ply is : — 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

True  enough : 
But  what  had  Henry  done  to  this  young 

king, 
That  he  should  join  the  rebel  force,  and 

be 
The  first  of  them  ? 
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SECOND   KNIQHT. 

I  do  not  know,  except 
That  he  has  made  him — the  young  king. 

Advancement 
Comes   prematurely  sometimes,  though 

its  step 
Is,  mostly,  rather  of  a  halting  one — 
At  least  with  us,  poor  knights. 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

You're  critical, 
My  friend :  most  men  become  so  when 

withdrawn 
A    little    from  the  stage   of   action — 

strange,  too, 
That  those,  who  have  been  much  in  busy 

life. 
Are  not  the  less  censorious  when  they 

come 
To  weigh  the  deeds  of  those  they  leave 

behind. 
The  wisdom  that  there  is  in  solitude 
Would  serve  almost  to  guide  the  whole 

world  wisely. 
Myself,  Sir  Hugh  —  when  I  am  quite 

alone. 
And  nought  untoward  has  occurred  to 

vex  me ; 
The  passions  of  the  world  seem  litUe 

else 
Than  mad — and  as   for  guiding  other 

men. 
It  is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable — 
That's  when  one's  wandering  under  trees 

and  bushes, 
—And  as  I  said  before,  in  solitude ; 
For  if  one  has  but  one  companion — hang 

him. 
It's  quite  a  toll  to  make  the  fellow  walk 
In  step  with  us. 

The  next  scene  is  a  room  in  the 
polace  of  Westminster^  Henry  and 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  are  seated  at  a 
table,  upon  which  are  several  plans  of 
fortifications.  Henry  appears  ill,  and 
accounts  for  it  by  relating  the  tumul- 
tuous dreams  of  the  past  night.  The 
visions  of  the  night  have  represented 
him  always  captive — always  in  the 
power  of  some  one:  now  of  the  pope, 
and  now — for  in  the  dream  Becket  is 
still  living^n  Becket's  power.  <<  Can 
it,"  he  asks:-. 

Can  it  be  these  monks,  who  wish  me  ill, 

have  power 
To  bring  this  cloud  of  misery  on  my  seal  ? 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

Oh  no!  our  dreams  are  wholly  in  our- 
selves. 

The  tapestry  may  be  strangely  inter- 
woven. 

But  each  thread  comes  from  ont  the 
thrifty  brain, 


That  stores  up  e'en  the  refuse  of  oar 

lives — 
There  is  no  other  source. 

KING   HBNET. 

I  think  so  too. 
I  could  more  easily  believe  that  stars 
Controlled  our  doings,  than  that  any 

curse. 
By  impious,  or  by  pious,  men  pronoonoed 
Could  so  subdue  the  immortal  part  of  as. 
Yet  it  is  very  strange.     We're  not  unlike 
Those  wretched  hinds,  who  are  dumb  to 

all  you  ask. 
Save  Just  about  the  little  spot  they  gprow 

in. 
And  all  beyond  is  fabulous  or  barren. 
There  may  be  some  significance  in^  things 
We  reck  not  of. 

EARL  OF   ARUNDEL. 

I  do  not  hold,  my  lieg« 
To  monks,  or  dreams,  or  stars.    There 

may  be  wonders 
Round  us  on  all  sides.  I  do  believe  there 

are; 
And  if  the  mind  became  mahtred,  tokiie 

The   tentee   kept    their  chUdieh  appre* 

hentian, 
We  should,  no  doubt,  tee  more  than  we  do 

now  ; 
At  least  we  should  find  more  in  what  we 

do  see: 
But  familiarity  with  outward  nature. 
As  with  our  fellow-man,  may  shut  us  up 
In  ignorance  of  the  greatest  qualities 
Of  both  of  them— 
Yet  still  I  cannot  think  but  Nature's 

wonders 
Would  all  be  linked  together,  worics  of 

love. 
Disposed  in  order,  showing  perfect  har- 
mony: 
Not  evil  gifts  of  evil  lawless  beings — 
And  to  suppose  that  monks  should  have 

the  power 
That  to  themselves  they  arrogate,  or  that 
The  doings  in  this  vast  extent  of  earth 
Are  ever  by  those  glittering  specks  above 
Determined,  it  were  wronging  Providence 
To  think  so  for  a  moment.  It  cannot  be. 

The  coming  rebellion  Henry  has 
been  advised  to  extinguish  with 
blood : — 

But,  Arundel,  indeed  I  cannot  do  It. 
These  bloody  courses  are  repugnant  to 

me 
They  ever  have  been  so :  one  may  so 

easily 
Suppress  one's  foes  by  slaughter,  yet  one 

does 
But  drive  them  inwards:   and,  agaiiW 

there's  this-~ 
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TluU  when  mj  days  are  nambered,  and 

my  friends 
Become  the  subjects  of  this  rebel  boy, 
Uj  present  mercy  may  preserve  them 

scatheless. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

Ohy  my  good  liege^  year  thoughts  are 

erer  fhil 
Of  kindly  wifldom — Should  a  tmce  come 

on. 
And  peace  b«  canyassed,  what  is  to  bo 

said. 
In  ease  they  stir  the  marriage  of  Prince 

Richard 
With  that  fair  flower  of  France?  I  hear, 

my  lord, 
Tliat  this  is  spoken  of. 

KING   HENBY. 

Indeed  I    It  must  not  he~^ 
This  Adelais  is  so  wise,  so  winning. 
It  were  in  truth  an  eril  fate  for  her. 
If  the  young  king  were  stiU  unmarried; 

he. 
Though  rebel  now,  is  of  a  noble  nature ; 
And  GeoCfr^',  too,  has  many  gifts ;  but 

craft 
Like  his  would  bo  intolerable  to  her. 
Cimniug  for  cunning's  sake  is  what  he 

loves: 
Toa  set  him  down  before  the  noblest 

banquet. 
Most  wDUngly  he*d  leave  it  all  nntasted, 
To  intercept  dry  bread  by  craft.     I  hate 
This  thriftless   guile — Besides  he  must 

wed  Constance. 
As  for  Prince  Richard,  though  he  was 

betrothed. 
In  hifancy  betrothed,  to  Adelais, 
He  cares  not  for  her;  and  with  moods 

like  his. 
To  wed  him  to  her  were  to  wed  the  lion 
To  the  antelope.      Now  John,  though 

young  ai  yet, 
ICght  make  a  better  husband. 

EABL   OF   AEUNDEL. 

WeU,  if  all 
The  royal  wards  in  their  alliances 
Were  half  as  much  considered  by  your 

highness; 
Methinks  that  love,  not  war  or  policy. 
Would  be  the  study  of  your  life. 

KING   HEN&Y. 

Tou  are 
Indeed,  a  bold  man,  Arundel ;  your  drift 
1  fully   understand.      You    wrong    me 

though. 
Have  I  not  brought  her  up  from  infancy  ? 
And  I  will  say  it,  she  is  dear  to  me, 
Hone  dearer.    I  own  that  it  would  break 

my  heart 
To  have  her  wedded  to  an  enemy, 
A  rebel  son  for  instance ;  and  to  know 
She  would  be  taught  to  execrate  my 


For  one  so  little  loved  as  I  have  been«- 

That  is  of  late — for  such  a  one,  I  say, 

To  lose  the  affection  of  the  meanest 
creature 

That  comes  near  him,  may  be  grief  be- 
yond assuagement — 

But  hers — to  lose  her  love  would  be  the 
first 

Of  ills  that  could  befkll  me ;  why  now» 
look,  man, 

Am  I  not  nearly  childless,  or  fiur  worse  ? 

Are  serpents  children  ? 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

« Little  loved"— you  say : 
You  wrong  some  men,  my  liege;  I  am 

not  given 
To  large  professions,  but  you  know— 

KING   HENRY. 

Ido— 
I  know  your  most  sincere  fidelity. 
And  all  the  great  affection  that  you  bear 

me. 
I  wonder  at  it.    But  Arundel,  you  are 
A  man  of  scrutinizing  mind ;  one  feels 
How  yon  must  see   through  all   one's 

weaknesses. 
A  better,  truer  friend  there  never  lived. 
Than  I  have  found  in  thee ;  and  let  me 

say  it. 
Thou  in  me.    But  in  her  sweet  society 
There's  that  repose  which  in  the  midst  of 

toU 
Alone  can  soothe  me ;  there  I  am  always 

loved 
And  honoured  too,  without  reserve  or 

question. 
Youll  find  that  women,  seldom  much  dis* 

posed 
To  pause  in  their  opinions,  where  they 

hate 
See  nought  but  ill ;  and  nothing,  where 

they  love, 
But  what  is  lovely.    You  would  not  have 

me  part 
With  love   like    this.     When  John    is 

older — 

EARL  or   ARUNDEL. 

My  liege, 
I  only  think  what  answer  can  be  given 
To  France,  and  to  Prince  Richard,  should 

they  claim 
To  have  this  promised  marriage  solem- 
nized. 

KING    HENRY. 

I  will  not  have  it— nothing  shall  compel 
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And  surely  his  rebellion  is  enough. 

EARL   OF    ARUNDEL. 

But  how  detain  the  Princess  Adelais, 
If  there's  to  be  no  marriage  with  your 
son? 

KING   HENRY. 

Why,  John  shall  take  his  place— if  vic- 
tory 

D 
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Befriends    me,   these    are    immaterial 

things. 
Treaties  are  ever  written  by  the  sword. 

Our  extracts  iVom  this  act  are  ne- 
cessarily long,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
any  reader  should  feel  them  tedious. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
character  of  Henry  is  brought  out — 
sometimes  by  the  very  faintest  out- 
lines— renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  work  in  any  other 
way  than  by  enabling  our  readers  to 
make  it  a  study.  Henry,  always 
thinking  of  others— never  thought  of 
by  them— in  every  object  of  desire  or 
of  ambition  interrupted  by  looking 
round  to  see  how  the  happiness  of 
others  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  what 
he  does,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most 
happily  conceived  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  dramatic  lite- 
rature. The  next  scene,  which  intro- 
duces us  to  Adelais,  the  French 
princess,  the  affianced  wife  of  Richard, 
cannot  be  omitted : — 

Scene  III. 

Jloom  in  ike  Palace  of  WeHminHer  look- 
{ng  out  on  the  river.  The  PainoEss 
XDBLAis,  attended  by  two  Ladiee,  worhf 
^g^  at  tapestry, 

ADELAIS. 

Jeannette,  I  think  if  these  good  Trojans 
came 

To  life  again>  they  would  not  know  them- 
selves 

In  these  gay  tunics  that  we  give  them. 

JEANNETTE. 

ICadam,  it  is  their  beards  they  would  not 
know, 

Indeed  the  vanity  of  men  about 

These  satne  excrescences  is  something 
wondrous ; 

Our  gear  is  not  so  various  as  their 
schemes 

To  beautify  those  noble  signs  of  man- 
hood. 

MILDRED. 

They  say  my  Lord  of  Eos  in  crescent 

shape 
Is  going  to  cut  his  beard. 

Enter  Kino  Henbt. 

KINO   HENBT. 

Good-morrow,  gentle  lady,  it  is  always 
In  this  much  favoured  room  I  find  you. 

ADELAIS. 

The  river  shows  itself  most  happily 
From  here  ;  and,  in  whatever  mood  one 

is. 
Its  wavy  mirror  sf  ems  to  harmonize 
"With  one's  imaginings ;  we  find  in  our 


Poor  handiwork  there  are  some  kindlj 

colours 
On  which  all  others  may  be  wrought:   it's 

80 

With  this  fair  element,  from  which  alone 
The   Goddess   Queen  of   Beauty  could 

have  sprung. 
For  even  most  ungainly  things  are  ftiir 
To  look  at,  floating  on  it,  or  dbposed 
Along  its  banks. 

KINO   HENBT. 

Like  love. 

ADELAIS. 

I  do  not  know. 

KINO    HENBT. 

Well,  how  does  Troy  hold  out  ?     There 

are  few  towns 
Which  1  have  e'er  besieged,  that  I  have 

been 
So  anxious  should  be  taken  as  this  Troy, 
Fair  maiden.  I  am  weary  of  it — and  yet, 
I  love  to  watch  those  little  agile  fingers 
Go  clambering  over  battlements  and  tur- 
rets. 

ADELAIS. 

You're  like  the  rest  of  your  unquiet  sex. 
You  live  but  in  the  future  or  the  past ; 
We  humbler  women  can  eiyoy  time  pre- 
sent; 
For  any  trifling  thing  amuses  us, 
And  you  may  see  how  constant  we  are  to 
it. 

KINO    HENBT. 

I  wonder  which  of  these  grand  armies  tis 
That  Adelais  favours ;   Greeks  or  Tro- 
jans? 

ADELAIS. 

I  am  the  very  worst  of  partisans. 
Whene'er  my  friends  become  victorious, 
I  desert:   Fm  always  with  the    beatea 
party. 

KING   HENBT. 

A  knightly  feeling,  by  my  troth.    Fair 

maidens. 
You  may  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exeunt  Jeannette  and  MUdred, 
My  Adelais, 
There's  something  I  would  say  to  you 

before 
I    leave    for    Rouen:      Should    Prince 

Richard  claim 
The  bride  in  Infancy  affianced  to  him. 
What  answer  shall  be  given  ? 

ADELAIS. 

Your  highness   does  not  think  that   I 
would  wed 

A  son  of  yours  In  arms  against  you  ? 
KINO  HENBT  [tokei  her  hand,] 

No,  gentle  one : 

But  if  I  bring    Mm   captive  to    your 
charms : 

A  loyal  son  withal— why  then,  perhaps — 

He  may  be  somewhat  rough  and  boiste- 
rous, but 
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Ve're  told  yon  maidens  rather  love  those 

men, 
Who'Te  nothing  of  the  woman  in  their 

nature. 

ADSLAIS. 

Prince  Richard  is  a  noble  youth:  at 
least 

I  hear  so:  my  maiden  Joan  talks  much 
to  me 

About  his  comeliness,  and  great  ex- 
ploits— 

But  I— my  lord— to  go  back  to  Troy 
•gain — 

I  do  not  much  admire  the  Achilles  there. 

Indeed  the  conquered  Hector  ever  won 

My  erring  fancy  more— Queen  Eleanor 

Was  wont  to  say^ 

KING    HENBY. 

Yes!  [drop$  her  hand,] 

ADELAJS. 

To  say.  Prince  Richard  was 
The  least  like  you. 

XING    HB.NBr. 

Now,  she  has  made  them  all 
Alike  — to  me  — except  the    stripling 

John : 
And  if  within  the  circuit  of  her  wiles. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  been  ranged  against 

me  also. 
^nwyVe  all    one    brood— But,  Adelais, 

dear, 

Tistimeto  part— I  think  we  need  not 

bring 
Prince  Richard  from  his  care  of  Aqui- 

laine : 
Sleanwhile  a  thousand  blessings  on  thy 

head. 
If  aught  can  minister  to  thy  delight, 
Onr  chatelains  have  orders  to  procure 

it — 

^1  Troy  be  taken  quickly. 

ADELAIS. 

„  And  Rouen 

B«  saved. 

KINO   HSNET. 

tt  thaU.  Those  Frenchmen  1  I  will  drive 
them  into — 

'  ADSLAIfl. 

Those   Prenchmen    are,   my  liege,    my 
kinsmen. 

KINO   HENBY. 

I^veness,  fairest  cousin— I  ever  feel 
^wn  trt  of  English  Wood  to  me. 

ADELAIS. 

Tk  L  ^'*«- 

*w  wve  my  kith  and  country  claim  of 
me; 

I  h^  ^®^<>tt«n  all '  my  father  too ! 
*«*r  he  now  accompanies  the  army. 

^  KING    HENBY. 

fhott  may 'at  be  sure  that  should  the 

chance  of  war 
*«  Ottn;  for  thy  ^^^  gj^ijg  ^gtjj  jj^j 

oerlook 


His  safety.     Once  again,  adieu.    Youp 

maidens, 
Am  I  to  caU  them— which  of  them  is 

Joan? 

ADELAIS. 

Why  neither;  she  is  the  tall  one  with 

bright  eyes 
That  used  to  be  so  mooh  with  me  at 

Woodstock. 

KING   HENBY. 

I  must  not  linger  more:    so  farewell, 
dearest. 

[Exeunt. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  Mow  our 
author  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
treachery  and  intrigues  of  the  French 
negotiations  and  war,  but  hasten  to 
the  passage  in  which  the  temporary 
reconciliation  of  the  king  and  his 
children  Is  described.  The  scene  does 
not  admit  of  abridgment : 


Scene  VII. 

Room  in  the  Castle  of  Gieore.  Enter 
King  Henry  the  younger,  and  Prince 
Oeojfrey  Plantagenet. 

KING    HENBY   THE    YOUNGER. 

I  dread  to  see  him. 

■      PRINCE   GEOFFREY. 

Would  it  were  all  over. 
EnterKim  Henby  and  Pbiwob  Richabd. 

KING   HENBY. 

My  sons  I  speak  to  them,  Richard— bring 
them  hither. 

PRINCE   RICHARD. 

Brothers,  I  did  resist  our  father  most : 
And  look,  he  has  forgiven  me. 

KING    HENRY. 

Say,  is  there  aught  in  the  conditions  of 

this  peace  ? 
Peace !  what  a  word  of  shame  between  a 

father 
And  his  children  I    But  is  there  aught,  I 

ask. 
Which  you  would  seek  to  change  ? 

KING    HENRY    THE   YOUNGER. 

Oh  no,  my  father, 
Xfothmg.     The  terms  are  only  far  too 

gracious. 
If  that  you  could  forgive  us  I 

[King  Henry  the  younger  and  Prince 
Geoffrey  kneel  ai  King  HenryUfeet, 

KING    HENRY. 

Henry,  what  had  I  done  to  thee,  unless 
I  made  thy  greatness  grow  too  soon,  and 

thus 
Prepared  thy  fall?     Oh,  child,  when  I 

am  gone, 
And  those  sad  days  come  on  thee  when 

one  thread 
Of  memory,  uncoiling  from  the  rest. 
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Shall  sarely  show  thee  all  that  may  have 

happened 
Between  thyself  and  me— trost  me,  not 

all 
The  fawning  tribe  of  oonrtiers  can  efface 
One  word  of  the  imperishable  records 
Of  the  brain— and  when  in  agony,  too 

late, 
Ton  look  along  this  sentient,  qoirering, 

line 
Of  conscience-stricken  recollection ; 
What  words  of  ftre  wUl  this  nnholy  war 
Make  known  iUelf   in?      Oh,  I  could 

weep  for  thee. 
My  son  t 

KINO  HBNRT  THE   TOUNOEB. 

Spare  me. 

KING   HENET. 

Nay,  be  not  thus  strock  down; 
Bo  not  despair:  then  hast  a  life  before 

thee. 
And  why,  my  son,  is  each  day's  life  be* 

stowed 
By  the  All-mercifol,  hot  that  we  might 
Do  something  to  retrieve  the  sin  of  yes- 
terday. 
At  least  what  penitence  can  do  ?  There's 

always 
Some  mercy  to  be  hoped  for,  and  some 

daty 
To  be  done.    I  pardon  thee;  and  well 

we  know 
Thy  Heavenly  Father*8  mercy,  as  the  sin 
Of  m^n,  is  inezhaostible.    Let  not 
Bemorse  consume  thy  soul,  but  for  my 

sake. 
To  comfort  me,  look  up,  my  son,  and 

strive 
To  be,  as  you  haye  often  been  before, 
A  blessing  to  me. 

KINO   HENEY  THE   YOtTNOEE. 

Father,  say  any  thing 
But  words  like  these — ^had  thy  lips  ut- 
tered what 
My  conscience  thought,  I  could  have 

borne  it  all ; 
But  not  this  love. 

[  The  young  King  and  Prince  Oeoffireg 
rise. 

KINO   HENBT. 

I  know  full  well  how  much  you  had  to 

tempt  you. 
Your    mother's    promptings,  and    your 

wife's ;  with  all 
The  inducements  wliispered  to  you  by 

those  men. 
Who  love  the  licence  of  a  youthful  reign. 
And  seek  to  gain  through  you  their  own 

advantage. 
Mayhap  that  I  have  been  to  all  of  you. 
At  times,  a  most  neglectful  sire ;  for  oft. 
Amidst  the  toils  of  state,  and  that  un- 

quietness 
We  monarchs  know,  a  hasty  rude  embrace 


Is  all  that  we  can  give  our  children; 

there 
Again,  the  peasant's  life  is  to  be  envied. 
Whose  cliildren  grow  up  near  his  eye^ 

and  throw 
Their  tendrils  round  him.    Yet  think  not 

that  we  love 
Our  children  less  than  those  same  happy 

men 
Who  find  the  time  to  fondle  them  from 

childhood. 
For  in  the  camp,  and  at  the  councU- 

board. 
We  think   of  their  fair  Csces,  cherish 

their  few 
Fond   words,  contrive  their  greatness, 

and,  poor  fools. 
Imagine  we  are  hoarding  up  their  lore 

for  us! 
But  love  is  not  a  plant  that's  wont  to 

grow 
From  benefits.      Oht    if  you  saw  my 

heart. 
You'd    see   the    traces    of    its    honrly 

thought 
And  love,  for  all  of  you. 

PRINCE   OEOFFBET. 

I  fear,  my  liege. 
That  these  domestic  discords  are  the  fiite 
Of  our  great  race. 

KINO   HENBT. 

Think  it  not,  Geoffrey :  what  ! 

Shall  we,  who  boast  our  manhood,  be, 
forsooth. 

Mere  puppets  of  the  past — a  wretched 
line 

Of  cravens  bom — ^better  a  nameless  race 

Of  lowest  ser£i,  than  thus  to  be  entram- 
melled 

By  the  blood-guiltiness  of  imperial  an- 
cestry. 

No,  son  Geoffrey,  when  we've  sinned,  our 
flatterers, 

—Mayhap,  that  worst  amongst  them  all, 
ourself, — 

May  whisper  in  our  ears,  the  sin  was  not 

King  Henry's,  or  Prince  Geofrey'a,€nr 
Prince  Richard's, 

'Twas  all  Plantagenet's :  but  I  would  ab- 
dicate 

To-morrow,  for  myself,  for  all  of  yov. 

Did  I  not  think  we  were  to  the  Aill  as 
fi«e 

As  other  men — and  fireer,  as  more  bold. 

The  fifUi  act  commences  by  idform- 
ing  us  of  the  deaths  of  Arundel  and 
of  the  young  king :  a  new  war,  raised 
by  the  surviving  sons  of  Henry,  in 
which,  after  sad  reverses,  a  disaavan- 
tag^us  peace  is  at  last  made  with 
France.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  of  the 
poet  to  have  endeavoured  to  show  us 
Henry  alon^  with  no  other  aid  than 
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tbat  of  his  own  mind,  struggliog  with 
his  difficulties.  Arundel*  as  a  friend 
— eren  Becket*  as  an  enemy,  was  a 
somethii^  external  to  the  mind>  and 
thos  a  sort  of  support.  Any  thing 
can  he  endured  hy  man  but  self-com- 
mnnication — and>  alas  I  Henry  is  left 
with  all  the  affections  of  his  nature 
still  awake»  looking  b  run  for  one  ob- 
ject of  love  on  earth.  The  situation 
b  an  a£fecting  one*  beautifully  con- 
ceiTed  br  our  poet,  but  is  scarcely 
SQCoessful,  regarded  as  a  dramatic 
pcture.  We  begin  to  love  Henry 
when  we  are  just  about  to  lose  him. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
effSect  is  not  in  nart  accidental.  Arun- 
del hasy  through  the  earlier  acts,  been 
the  character  most  carefully  sketched 
by  the  poet.  Giving  him  something 
of  indolence*  at  least  of  indifference 
to  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition* 
the  poet  was  naturally  led  to  express* 
b  his  person*  his  own  views  of  life. 
After  Arundel's  death*  Henry*  who 
has  some  of  the  same  elements  of  ori- 
ginal character  with  Arundel*  and 
who  is  represented  as  thrown  upon 
soliloquy*  niterests  us  b  the  same  way 
that  Arundel  did.  We  have  not  room 
for  many  more  extracts*  but  must  give 
the  following : — 

KINO   HKNRT. 

Hin  is  too  Uind  a  creature  to  Indulge 
In  wishing — oft*  with  anxions,  strabbg* 

eyes 
We  watch  the  combg  of  some  joy  long- 
hoped  for : 
And  now  "Us  near.^BQt  at  its  side  a 

dark 
And  stealthy  thing  that  we  should  fly 

like  death* 
Bid  we  bat  see  it,  is  advancbg  on  us— 
Tesy  step  for  step*  with  those  of   its 

bright  compeer — 
The  dark  thing  smiles  to  see  us  hailinff 

both 
With  mad  delight.     Oh*  how  I  longed  to 

dose 
The  war  with  Henry,  little  dreaming  then 
That  it  would  dose  this  much  misguided 

lilfe. 
And  now  I  long — 

Enter  a  Miiteitger, 

MESSENGEE. 

^7  liege,  Amboise  is  taken. 

KING    HENET. 

Yes*  sir,  we  know  it. 
Friend,  when  thy  news  is  evil,  if  for  one 
Brief  moment  thou  dost  stay  upon  the 

road* 
U  «m  outetrip  ihee  fittwas  thk  has  done. 


Among  the  conditions  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France*  one  on 
which  Henry  insists  is*  that  he  shall 
be  given  a  Ibt  of  the  traitors.  Among 
them  b  the  Earl  of  Chester.  The 
lung  unfolds  the  Ust  and  bug^  ^-. 

The  very  name  I  looked  for  first— b- 

deed* 
I  knew  my  Lord  of  Chester  would  be 

there: 
Most  versatile*  most  wondrous  are  hlf 

powers, 
In  council*  in  deliate*  b  war,  in  policy* 
And  all  the  arts  that  can  adorn  a  man; 
With  much  that's  good  and  kbdly  b  him 

too, 
Nor  does  he  lack  great  purposes*  pur« 

sued 
At  times  most  nobly — and  then*  agab*  it 

seems 
As  if  he  had  no  rule  of  life  to  guide  him* 
Not  even  a  predominating  vice 
That  might  give  sure  direction  to  his 

course — 
A  noble  vessel*  rudderless*  now  here. 
Now  there*  impelled — ^by  light  and  fickle 

wbds 
Of   swelling  vanity — had  I  been  con- 
quered. 
This  Earl  had  been  the  first  to  treat  with 

me, 
Well  pleased    to  see   another  turn  of 

things, 
And  longing  much  to  be  the  man  to 

brbg 
It  all  about— Well  see  some  more— 

[  The  King  apem  the  teroU  again. 
Good  God  I 
Where  am  I  ?  *tis  open  day  I    Some  de« 

men  shape 
Has  thrown  itself  upon  the  parchment 

here — 
In  fiital  characters — to  mode  my  vision. 

He  reads  the  name  of  his  son  John. 
This  is  too  much  for  the  affectionate 
king— his  heart  is  broken.  The  few 
scenes  which  follow  are  a  preparation 
for  the  bst.  He  b  removed  to  the 
Abbev  of  Chbon  a  dving  man.  His 
deathbed  U  powerfully  described* 
Reason  has  forsaken  him — the  leadbg 
thought  in  his  wild  ravbgs  b  John's 
desertion.  A  moment's  restoration 
of  perfect  mind  occurs  just  before 
deatn — the  king  awakes  and  looks 
around  shuddering :— . 

I8*t  long  we've  dept  f    Tou  do  not  an- 
swer me. 
Is  any  here  ! 

BAEL  or  ESSEX. 

Hy  Vi9g9. 
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KINO   HENRY. 

How  much  mispent, 

And  yet  we  would  not  have  it  o*er  again, 

No,  not  a  day  :  and  guilt  itself  oft  fails 

To  terrify  us  into  love  of  life. 

Some  moisture  for  my  lips — ^they  come 
again: 

Becket,  thou  art  avenged  t  Let  me  not 
sleep, 

My  lords,  before  the  last :  it*s  all  one 
dream- — 

The  historic,  swarming  dream  of  drown- 
ing men 

And  that  prolonged  into  infinity  : 

Draw  nearer  to  the  altar— that,  alone — 

Alone— alone — 

Our  extracts  have  been  sufficiently 
ample  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  of  a  work  which  we 
have  read  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
We  have  no  hope  that  this  poem,  or 
any  other,  will,  for  a  while,  break  the 
trance  that  seems  to  benumb  the  public 
mind  on  all  subjects  of  poetical  litera- 
ture ;  but  it  tells  favourably  for  our 
author  that  he  is  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits at  this  unpropitious  time.  It 
would  be  little  less  than  treason  to  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity)  to  be- 
lieve that  the  indifference  which  the 
public  has  of  late  years  manifested  to 
poetry  can  continue.  The  fault  has 
been  partly  in  the  poets  themselvesi 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
been  hurried   along  in  the  troubled 


stream  of  politics.  Why  should  Tal- 
fourd,  and  Milnes,  and  Disraeli,  and 
others  lose,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, what  is  more  than  life  ?  If  the 
blossoms  of  early  genius  have  not  ri- 
pened into  perfect  fruit,  could  a  better 
result  be  anticipated  ?  When  shall  we 
again  find  a  man  of  poetical  genius 
feeling,  like  Wordsworth,  or  Southey, 
that  public  life  is  not  his  sphere? 
Success  in  public  life  they,  too,  could 
have  commanded  in  a  higher  degree 
than  most  others  ;  but  they  wisely  re- 
membered not  what  was  to  be  attain- 
ed, but  what  was  to  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
change. Is  the  agitation,  that  disturbs 
all  the  peaceful  relations  of  life>  and 
renders  nearly  impossible  all  human- 
izing studies,  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing which  is  the  chief  reason  for 
preferring  social  to  savage  life,  ever  to 
terminate  ?  Is  tranquillity  ever  to  re- 
turn ? 

The  extracts  which  we  have  eiven 
from  this  poem  afford  evidence  of  very 
high  talents,  not  alone,  or  even  chiefly 
for  dramatic  poetry.  We  remember  no 
FIRST  poem  of  equal  power.  On  our  au- 
thor himself  altogether  depends  his  ul- 
timate success.  No  one  effort,  how- 
ever brilliant,  can  secure  this.  Like 
success  in  most  other  pursuits,  it  re- 
quires many  sacrifices — nay,  the  de- 
votion of  a  life, 

A. 


EPIGRAMS. 


*'  There  are  lines  in  your  poem — while  lookmg  it  o*er — 
It  struck  me,  I  met  a  good  many  before. 
In  Milton  and  Shakspeare."  "  Well,  sir,"  muttered  Pat, 
**  I  suppose  you  don't  think  them  the  worse,  sir,  for  that." 


u. 
*«  I'm  not  in  debt.*'  "  Oh,  you  need  not  have  said  it. 
Where  the  deuce,  my  dear  fellow,  could  you  have  got  credit  ?** 

in. 

raoif   THE  CHINESE  OF   HONG   COKG, 
Showing  how  •  poet  atniMd  hii  dooMttic  enemy,  and  yet  more  hif  Ariend. 

Shih  Nong  by  Shuh  Nong  being  badly  treated. 
Sounded  the  vengeful  gong  of  loi^  sing-tong. 

And  then,  ding  dong,  his  verses  he  repeated 

To  me-~Hong  Cong — who  never  did  him  wrong ! 

BONG   CONO'S   PBATER. 

Oh  that,  suspended  from  a  long  strong  thong, 

Or  two  of  them, — an  hour,  or  not  so  long — 

Honflr  Cong  could  see  both  Shih  Nong  and  Shuh  Nong, 

Kicldng  the  world  before  thenif  pUy  swing-swong ! 
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"  For  80,  under  the  strangest  new  vesture,  the  old  great  truth  (since  no  Testurt 
can  hide  it)  begins  ac;ain  to  be  revealed :  That  man  is  what  we  call  a  miraculous 
creature,  with  miraculous  power  over  men ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  such  a  life 
hi  him,  and  such  a  world  round  him,  as  victorious  analysis,  with  her  physiologies, 
nervous  systems,  physio  and  metaphysic,  will  never  completely  mtme,  to  saj  no- 
thing of  explaining.    Wherein  alto  the  quack  shall,  in  all  ages,  come  in  for  his 


share.' 


Ths  magnet — which^  if  we  consider 
the  import  of  its  name,  according  to 
the  moet  probable  etymology^  seems^ 
even  from  the  period  of  its  discovery^ 
to  have  stood  in  mystic  repute,  as  a 
vehiole  of  powers  akin  to  those  with 
which  the  maoic  of  that  early  time 
had  to  do — coocentrated  on  itself,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  scientific  curi- 
osity of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  A  closer  attention  than 
the  subject  had,  before  that  era,  re- 
ceived,— observation  more  exact,  and 
a  course  of  experiments  more  syste- 
matic and  more  extended,  —  had 
brought  into  view  the  wide  range  and 
manysidednesfl  of  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomena, had  revealed  the  curiously 
complex  and  harmonious  working  of 
the  laws  under  which  those  pheno- 
mena stand,  and  opened  glimpses  into 
a  region  of  speculation  irresistibly  in- 
?iting  to  the  genius  of  an  age  suscep- 
tible, perhaps,  beyond  any  that  had 
preceded  —  certainly  beyond  those 
which  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
•ncceeded  it^  to  the  fascination  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  occult.  Of  the 
natural  philosophy  of  that  epoch, 
magnetism  (proper)  is,  accordingly, 
the  fundamental  and  the  pervading 
thought.  The  spirit  of  philosopliicid 
investigation  had,  one  would  say,  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  same  guidance 
which,  from  immemorial  time,  had  di- 
rected  the  path  of  geographical  re- 
learch;  and  the  wondrous  agency 
that  gave  certainty  to  the  course  of 
the  navigator  over  the  untracked  deep, 
was  now  to  point  the  way  also  to  the 
tdventnrous  intellect,  embarked  on 
the  eventful  voyage  of  philosophic  dis- 
oovoy.  It  was  a  time  of  the  hope- 
fnllest  bodings.  Never  had  the  pros- 
pects of  phyaioal  actenoe  worn  an  as- 


Thomas  Cahltlb. 

pect  so  fraught  with  promise.  The 
riddle  of  ages  seemed  to  hasten  to  its 
solution.  With  a  deep  joy,  not  un- 
mixed with  awe,  the  observer  of  the 
results  of  magnetic  experiment  saw 
the  moment  approach,  when  the  "  veil 
of  Isis**  should  be  lifted  by  the  hand 
of  the  goddess  herself,  and  the  lips, 
sealed  ^om  eternity,  should  unclose, 
to  pronounce  the  key-word  to  the  se* 
cret  of  secrets.  Nay,  was  not  the 
word  already  pronounced?  in  a  low 
tone,  indeed,  but  which  the  quick  ear 
of  Paracelsus  had  caught.  Was  it 
not — magnetism?  Was  not  here  the 
talisman  to  which,  rightly  applied,  the 
sealed  inner-chambers  and  alchymio 
workshop  of  nature  would,  nay  did 
already  in  a  sort,  stand  open  ?  Was 
not  here  the  key,  whereby  the  cabal- 
istic handwriting  with  which  her  works 
were  inscribed  was  to  be  deciphered  ? 
Was  not  here  the  dial-finger  that  told 
how  her  hidden  mechanism  went? 

These  questions,  the  age,  with  cha- 
racteristic promptitude,  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  now  unfolded 
themselves  into  fur  form  and  goodly 
proportion,  systems  of  the  universe^ 
in  which  a  certain  divinatory  instinct, 
or  poetic  anticipative  sense,  held  the 
place  which  a  later  method  of  philo- 
sophizing has  assigned  to  the  inductive 
process.  In  these  systems,  framed  on 
the  principle  (since  fallen  into  desue- 
tude) of  encumbering  the  movements 
of  theory  with  the  least  amount  of 
experiment  possible,  the  collective 
phenomena  of  nature  in  all  its  depart- 
ments were  resolved  into  one  vast  and 
infinitelv  modified  manifestation  of  the 
magnetic  force  i  all  operations,  all 
processes,  all  of  power,  and  life,  tmd 
movement,  that  the  gpreat  frame]  of 
physical  being  disolMfs^  w«r«  made  10 
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revolve  aronnd  and  refer  themselves 
to  the  agency  observable  in  the  load- 
stone, as  the  heaven  with  all  its  lights 
revolves  around  the  star  to  which  the 
loadstone  points,  and  by  its  relation 
to  that  star  is  every  other  star  known 
in  its  place.  Arabian  fiction  is  not 
more  prodigal  of  its  wonders  than 
were  Paracelsus  and  his  disciples  when 
the  magnet  was  the  topic  of  discourse ; 
nor  would  it  be  easv  to  specify  a  cu- 
rious effect,  presenting  itself  in  the 
region  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life, 
of  organic  or  of  inorganic  bein?,  that 
thb  school — hicluding  Van  Helmont, 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  Kircher, 
and  other  acute  and  comprehensive 
intellects — do  not  trace  to  the  opera- 
tion of  magnetic  agencies.  Magnet- 
ism was,  to  these  theorists  (men  of 
experiment,  too,  and  to  whom  physical 
science  owes  much),  the  one  universal 
cosmic  force,  the  ethereal  primal- sub- 
stance and  ground-element,  that  per- 
vaded and  informed  with  life  all  that 
subsbts  in  space,  the  basis  of  all  natu- 
ral properties  and  effects,  the  inte- 
gratmg  principle,  that  held  all  parts 
of  the  universe  in  organic  relation  to 
each  other,  and  knit  them,  not  as  by 
mechanical  outward  connexion,  or 
mere  hooking  together,  but  by  inward 
living  affinities,  into  an  indissoluble 
whole. 

When  every  thing  was  thus  referred 
to  the  magnet,  and  its  influence  was 
but  seen  in  various  modification  in  all 
the  conflicting  and  consenting  activi- 
ties, the  manifold  antagonisms  and 
harmonies  of  life  in  its  several  forms, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
ground  of  medicinal  efficacies  should 
be  sought  in  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle,  and  that  the  physician 
should  come  upon  the  thought  of  a 
direct  exhibition  of  the  magnetic 
agency  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
If  the  whole  materia  medica  acted  no 
otherwise  than  magnetically,  it  seem- 
ed an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the 
substance  in  which  the  magnetic  virtue 
was  most  nakedly  and  in  its  least  dif- 
ferentiated form  developed  should 
combine  in  itself  the  operation  of  the 
whole  materia  medica^  and  that  the 
use  of  it  was  the  plainest  and  shortest 
road  to  the  object  in  view. 

Accordingly,  we  And  magnetism  al- 
ready in  the  17th  century  in  a  certain 
degree  of  reputation  as  a  curative 
agent:    not,   however,   animal    mag- 


netism, or  what  we  now  call  Mes- 
merism ;  but  what  may  be  termed 
crude  magnetism,  the  use  of  the  load- 
stone itself.  Medical  orthodoxy  set, 
perhaps,  little  store  by  it ;  but  it  was 
greatly  relied  upon  by  the  Paracelsists. 
Van  Helmont,  whose  merits  in  che- 
mical discovery  are  acknowledged, — 
the  medicus  per  ignem,  as  he  styled 
himself, — was  the  most  distinguished 
magnetizing  physician  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  his  work,  "  De 
Magnetica  Vulnerum  Curatione,"  is  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  views  and  prac- 
tice of  his  school.  BurggrmTs  "  Bal- 
neum Dian»  Magneticum,  1600,*' 
Kircher,  "De  Arte  Magnetica,  1643,- 
and  Maxwell's  "  Medicinse  Mi^peticse 
libri  tres,  in  quibus  tam  theoria  quam 
praxis  continetur,  1679,"  are  works 
based  on  the  same  views. 

An  extract  which  shall  here  be  laid 
before  the  reader,  from  the  writings 
of  Van  Helmont  {opera  omnia,  Frank- 
fort, 1682),  may  show  in  what  light 
the  subject  was  considered  by  explo- 
rers of  nature  in  that  century.  The 
learned  Dutchman  is  defending  his 
practice  against  the  Jesuit  Robert, 
who  had,  like  some  sagacious  and  par- 
ticularly anti- Jesuitic  folks  in  our  own 
days,  denounced  the  magnetic  proce- 
dure in  medicine  as  an  employment  of 
"  Satanic  agency."  An  application  of 
some  of  the  following  remarks  may 
possibly  suggest  itself  to  the  reader, 
more  recent  and  nearer  home  than  is 
furnished  bv  the  times  and  the  where- 
about of  t^e  ingenious  Jesuit  Van 
Helmont  loquitur — 

'*  He  who  holdeth  magnetical  cures 
to  be  devilish,  must  from  the  same 
grounds  argue  the  foundation  of  all 
mafnetical  phenomena  to  be  sorcerv 
and  the  devil's  art.  Magnetism,  which 
is  an  every-where-operative  force,  hath, 
bating  the  name,  nothing  new  ;  nor  yet 
any  thing  absurd,  unless  it  be  for  those 
who  either  laugh  at,  or  set  down  to  the 
operation  of  the  devil  whatsoever  they 
do  not  understand.  Magnetism  is  an 
unknown,  peculiar  power,  of  celestial 
nature,  having  great  simUarity  to  the 
influences  of  the  stars,  and  limited  by 
no  distance  of  place.  Every  created 
being  possesseth  its  proper  heavenly 
power.  The  outward  man  is  of  animal 
nature,  yet  withal  the  true  image  of 
God  ;  wherefore,  if  God  acteth  by  word 
and  sign,  so  must  also  man  be  capable 
of  doing ;  else  were  he  no  image  of  a 
living  spirit,  but  of  something  inert  and 
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whlKHit  action.  And,  name  we  now  ibis 
(tbe  acting  by  word  and  sign)  naffic, 
onljr  the  ill-instnicted  can  take  h-ight  at 
this  word:  name  it,  if  that  please  you 
better,  force  of  spirit.  This  magical 
facnlty  lieth  hid  in  the  inner  being  of 
man ;  it  sleepeth,  and  beareth  itself  as 
one  dnmk  within  ns ;  through  sin  it  is 

re  to  sleep,  and  behoyeth  therefore  to 
waked  np  again;  for  in  the  inner 
being,  in  the  domain  of  the  soul,  is 
Qo^s  kingdom,  and  here  dwelleth  the 
hidden  secret  power  to  work  out  of 
one's  self,  barely  through  the  will  and 
through  a  sign,  and  also  to  impress 
upon  others  the  acting  of  this  power, 
which  worketh  upon  tne  remotest  ob- 
jects :  which  thing,  as  the  great  secret, 
I  have  hitherto  shunned  to  reveal.  Now 
if  this  proper  power  of  man  be  thus 
proved  to  oe  a  natural  power,  it  was 
r&rj  absurd  to  believe,  as  hath  been 
done,  that  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Do  bat  open  your  eyes.  The  devil  hath 
to  this  time,  through  your  prodigious 
ignorance,  stood  in  great  fame ;  ve  nave 
been  briofi^ng  him,  all  this  while,  as  I 
mav  say,  toe  incense  of  fame  ;  the  while 
ye  nave  been  robbing  yourselves  of  your 
natural  dignity,  as  well  as  of  the  sight 
of  year  eyes,  that  ye  might  make  the 
same  an  offering  to  the  devil. 

**  Yea,  the  will  that  is  in  man  is  the 
first  and  highest  of  all  powers,  the 
gronnd-cause  of  all  movements ;  for 
through  the  force  of  will  in  the  Creator 
was  all  made,  and  this  same  will  is  a 
property  of  all  spiritual  beines,  «on1y 
these  are  more  or  less  limited  in  the 
putting'  forth  of  it,  each  by  other's 
counteraction.  According  as  the  force 
16  greater  on  the  part  of  the  in-working 
agent  or  of  the  withstanding,  will  the 
workins  be  with  or  without  effect.  The 
occult  force  inherent  in  man  is  a  certain 
ecstatic  power  (of  working  without  the 
limits  of  his  material  organization), 
which  is  not  brou&^ht  into  action  save 
through  the  impulsive  agency  of  imagi- 
nation, kindlea  by  desire.  It  is  a  spi- 
ritual force,  which   cometh   not  down 


from  heaven,  mnch  less  ariseth  ont  of 
hell,  but  is  of  man  himself,  as  the  fire 
is  of  the  flint.  Ont  of  the  will,  namely, 
floweth  the  animal  spirit,  which  taketh 
ideal  subsistence,  and,  mediathig  be- 
tween spirit  and  body,  worketh  thither- 
wards whither  the  intention  of  the  will 
is  to  direct  it." 

Thus  far  Van  Helmont,  in  a  style 
smellins^  perhaps  less  of  \he  lamp  than 
of  the  laboratory,  where  he  lived,  ate, 
slept,  and  did  whatsoever  else  is  indis- 
pensable to  be  done  by  mortals,  thirty 
years,  in  an  atmosphere  fuliginous 
enough,  poking,  one  might  say,  in  the 
bowels  of  nature,  while  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  men  less  learned  than  he 
were  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  her  face. 
Here  he  saw,  as  he  assures  us,  in  the 
year  1633,  in  a  very  distinct  manner, 
his  own  soul,  the  seat  of  which  he  as- 
certained to  be  in  the  stomach  and  the 
spleen :  it  was,  he  relates,  a  spiritual 
substance,  of  a  crystalline  appearance, 
luminous,  and  having  the  figure  of  a 
man* ;  a  description  of  this  part  of 
our  economy,  which  the  reader  will 
not  find  the  less  remarkable,  nor,  one 
hopes,  the  less  authentic,  for  the  very 
close  correspondence  it  bears  to  that 
given  by  a  visionist,  or  illuminated 
person,  in  the  early  church,  as  record- 
ed by  Tertullian.  "  Among  other 
things,"  declared  this  primitive  e«- 
tatica,  **  was  shown  to  me  the  soul,  in 
a  bodily  wise.  I  saw  it,  a  spirit,  in 
thinnest  reflected  radiance,  luminous, 
of  a  celestial  blue  colourf ;  for  the 
rest,  in  a  form  in  all  respects  human." 

From  the  foregoing  we  gather  that, 
however  the  medical  magnetism  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  differed  in  the 
form  of  its  exhibition  from  that  taught 
by  Mesmer  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  leading  conception  of 
a  universally  diffused  fluid,  or  cosmic 


*  We  cannot  but  recognize  here  the  same  phenomenon  which  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  of  magnetic  sleep- waking  and  self-mtuition.  Van  Helmont  himself  gives 
elsewhere  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  he  came  into  this  state ;  it  was  by 
tasting,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  in  vegetable  poisons,  the  root  of  the 
aeonite: — 

••  My  intuitions,"  says  he,  "  immediately  became  much  stronger  and  of  greater 
compass,  and  this  mental  clearness  was  combined  with  a  feeling  of  extraordinary 
pleasure.  I  slept  not ;  I  dreamed  not ;  my  health  was  perfect.  I  felt,  perceived, 
and  thought  no  longer  with  the  head,  but  m  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as  if  know* 
ledge  bad  now  taken  her  seat  in  that  part." 

t  Doctor  von  Meyer  speaks  of  a  olue  phosphorescence  as  characteristic  of  the 
sycbio  principle  in  its  manifestations,  and  refers  to  this  head  the  case  of  *'  The 
^rae  Dog,"  in  the  **  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician" — dogs  having,  according  to  the 
learned  borgomaiter,  blue  souls,  as  well  as  men. 
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force,  is  common  to  both  sjaiemB,  and 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  bring  this  force 
to  bear  on  the  cure  of  diseases ;  an 
object,  the  ground  of  the  feasibility  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  affinity  of  this 
universal  force  with  the  principle  of 
animal  life. 

Anton  Friedrich  Mesmer,  in  whose 
hands  the  doctrine  of  therapeutic 
magnetism  was  to  assume  a  new  and 
considerably  simplified  form,  was  a 
native  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  graduate  in  medi- 
cine of  Vienna.  Endowed  with  his 
full  share  of  the  somewhat  mystical 
temperament  of  his  nation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  speculations  of  the 
imaginative  theorists  of  the  era  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
in  particular  those  of  his  countryman 
Paracelsus,  should  have  had  a  pro- 
found charm  for  his  mind.  In  the 
year  1766  he  came  before  the  scientific 
public  of  his  time  with  a  dissertation 
'*  On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets  on 
the  Human  Body.**  The  same  agency, 
he  taught,  which  gave  such  unequi- 
vocal tokens  of  its  presence  in  the  nuz 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  in  a  great  mul- 
titude of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and 
in  the  ceaseless  revolutions  of  the  ve- 
getable world,  had  as  direct  an  opera- 
tion on  the  animal  economy,  and  was 
to  be  traced  in  the  periodical  changes 
and  stages  of  development  observable 
in  the  body  of  man.  As  the  vehicle 
of  this  influence  he  assumed  a  subtle 
fluid,  diffused  through  the  universe, 
pervading  with  equal  facility  the 
densest  and  the  loosest  material  tex- 
tures, as  little  resisted  by  the  solid 
ground  that  supports  our  tread,  as  by 
the  light  air  that  yields  to  the  play  of 
our  respiratory  organs.  With  this 
fluid  for  its  medium,  the  planetary  in- 
fluence announced  itself  in  the  height- 
ened or  lowered  intensity  of  weight, 
cohesion,   elasticity,    irritability,   and 


other  properties  observable  in  bodiefly 
whether  referable  to  mass  or  to  or- 
ganization. To  observe  the  working^ 
of  this  influence  in  the  course  and 
issue  of  diseases  was  now  Mesmer's 
occupation  for  a  series  of  years ;  and, 
through  the  experience  gained  during 
this  time,  he  found  himself,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  a  position  to  predict  with 
certainty  the  successive  pnases  and  vi« 
cissitudes  which  would  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  disease.  This 
conducted  him  to  the  second  mat 
feature  of  his  doctrine,  namely,  that  a 
reciprocal  influence,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  each 
other,  subsists  also  between  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  on  the  earth,  and  in  par- 
ticular between  living  organisms,  and 
between  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  organism, — an  influence  capable* 
like  other  forces  in  nature,  of  being 
brought  under  the  control  of  art, 
and  directed  to  the  arbitrarily  pro- 
ducing, or,  as  it  were,  forcing,  of  the 
natural  revolutions  in  our  vital  system. 
To  this  end  we  find  him,  in  the  jear 
1773,  in  consonance  with  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  elder  magnetists, 
using  the  mineral  magnet  (magnetized 
rods  of  iron)  in  the  treatment  of  dis* 
eases.  His  method  appears  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  adopted  after- 
wards by  Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the 
metallic  tractors.  He  stroked,  with 
his  magnetic  rods,  the  parts  in  whick 
disease  manifested  itself,  and  accom- 
plished, we  are  told,  cures  of  a  re- 
markable character.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  experimental  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  the  Jesuit  Hell,  then 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Swiss  physician,  is 
said  to  have  suggested  to  him  this  use 
of  the  magnet,  as  well  as  to  have  pre- 
pared for  him  the  magnetic  rods  with 
which  he  operated.* 


*  That  a  Jesuit — and  the  Jesuit  Hell — should  have  assisted,  so  to  say,  obstet- 
rically,  at  the  birth  of  animal  map^etisra,  is  a  fact  which,  with  whatever  reluctanoo 
one  may  admit  the  conviction  of  it,  does  tell  terribly  on  the  side  of  those  ingenious 
people  who  consider  the  whole  Mesmeric  business  as  a  covert  and  insidious  agency 
the  most  improper ;  of  being  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confirm  my  JLord 
Shrewsbury  in  his  attachment  to  the  mass,  and  on  the  other,  to  encourage  M. 
Jules  Cloquet,  and  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  in  the  illaudable 

Eractice  of  not  going  to  church.  The  Jesuit  Hell !  Is  here  no  hint  to  him  that 
ath  understancung  to  take  it  ?  Did  such  a  conjunction  of  names  and  characters 
bode  nothing  ?  Doth  not  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity"  stand  written  on  the  forehead  of 
it  ?  Should  not  the  Penny  Pulpit,  small  copper  kettle-drum -ecclesiastical,  be  beat 
to  defy  the   thing  thus  ushered  into  life  under  the  ooigoined  aospioea  of  Pan- 
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Meaner  did  not  long  continue  this 
direct  application  of  the  magnet. 
Circunistances  did  not  escape  his 
quick  eye  which  led  him  to  suspect 
that  the  curative  effects  which  had 
heen  attributed  to  the  mineral,  were 
in  realitj  produced  by  the  hand  that 
held  it ;  and  that,  like  a  superfluous 
wheel  in  a  machine,  the  employment 
of  the  material  loadstone  dia  but  en- 
cumber without  helping.  Here,  then, 
the  Swiss  physician  began  to  diverge 
from  the  path  pursued  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  to  place  in  the  human 
body  itself  the  influence  which  they 
bad  supposed  to  reside  in  the  magnet. 
The  circumstance  that  confirmed  him 
in  this  view  was  one  which  presented 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  an  operation 
with  the  lancet,  when  the  blood  issued 
from  the  incision  or  retreated — flowed 
or  ebbed,  one  might  say — according 
as  the  operator  (Mesmer  himself)  ap- 
proached and  touched,  or  receded 
from  the  patient. 

This  curious  circumstance  suggests 
two  trains  of  thought,  one  of  which 
arises  out  of  the  analogy  between  this 
influence  of  the  magnetizer  on  the 
course  of  the  fluids  in  his  patient,  and 
that  of  the  moon  on  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea.  It  tells  for  the  truth 
of  Mesmer's  hvpothesis  of  a  recipro- 
cal influence  of  terrestrial  bodies,  es- 
pecially of  living  organic  systems,  on 
each  other,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  celestial — man  acting  on  man,  as 
planet  on  planet ;  and  it  leads  us  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  moon  may 
affect  the  mass  of  waters  in  our  planet, 
not  merely  by  its  gravity,  but  by  cer- 
tain relations  of  polarity,  akin  to  the 
magnetic  or  the  electric  influence. 
Would  not  an  effect  of  gravity  tell 
still  more  markedly  upon  the  far  lighter 
and  more  mobile  mass  of  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  every  fluctuation  of  the 
sea  should  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding and  still  more  forcible  im- 
?rc8sion  on  the  currents  of  the  air  ? 
f  ow  that  the  moon  does  exert  an  in- 
flnence  on  the  atmosphere  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  but  it  b  an  influence  different 


in  kind  from  that  which  she  has  on 
the  waters ;  and  this  seems  to  point  to 
dynamic  affinities  of  different  kinds. 
The  German  astronomer,  Bessel,  ob- 
served in  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1835,  a  regularly  oscillating  motion, 
which  he  explained  by  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sun  did  not  only  exercise  a 

fravitative  attraction  on  that  body, 
at  that  sun  and  comet  also  stood  in  a 
polar  relation  to  each  other.  Hence 
Bessel  was  led  to  adopt  the  law  of  po- 
larity as  an  element  in  astronomical 
calculations.  "To  the  theory  of  a 
polar  attraction  and  repulsion  between 
the  planets,"  says  Doctor  Passavant, 
(^Inquiries  respecting  Vital  Magnetism 
and  Clairvoyance,  1837,J  **  certain 
anomalies  in  the  proportion  of  their 
distances  from  one  another,  lend  pro- 
bability ;  some  planets  standing  nearer 
or  farther  asunder  than  they  should, 
according  to  the  law  Wurm  has  laid 
down  for  their  relative  distances.  Ac- 
cording^ to  this  law,  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  should  be  210  semi- 
diameters  of  the  latter ;  instead  of 
which  it  is  216.  The  distance  of  Mars 
from  the  sun  should  be  336  semidiame- 
ters,  but  is  no  more  than  329.  Thus 
the  earth  is  six  semidiameters  of  the 
sun  farther  from,  and  the  planet  Mars 
seven  nearer  to,  that  body,  than  the 
law  of  gravitation  would  assign  to 
these  orbs  as  their  respective  places. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible,but  on  the  hypothesis  oiquaHita' 
tive  attraction,  an  assignable  ground 
of  which  we  have  in  electricity  and 
magnetism.*' 

The  other  subject  of  reflection 
which  the  phenomenon,  observed  by 
Mesmer,  suggests,  is  thiat  of  a  belief, 
prevalent  in  tne  middle  ages,  that  the 
wounds  of  a  murdered  person  would 
bleed  if  the  body  were  approached  by 
the  murderer.  The  persuasion  referred 
to  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but 
was  judicially  recognised,  and  made  the 
ground  of  an  ordeal,  to  which  persons 
suspected  of  murder  were  compelled 
to  submit.  On  what  observation  of 
facts  the  belief  in  question  may    have 


demonium  and  the  Propag^anda?  To  be  sure.>  we  have  a  Jesuit  Robert  on 
the  other  side,  seeming,  at  least,  to  take  our  view  of  the  subject.  But  what  if 
this  were  a  blmd — a  strategic  artifice  of  one  who  fain  masks  his  play ;  and,  of  his 
store,  surely  could  spare  a  Jesuit  to  fight,  or  seem  to  fight  on  the  adverse  side  ? 
Bvpf^e  this  Jesuit  Robert  a  spy  in  our  anti-Mesmerite,  anti-mystery-of-iniquita- 
riaaoaap! 
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rested^  it  would  be  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  :  supposing  it  not 
without  foundation,  it  would  point  to 
a  magnetic  relation  between  the  mur- 
dered and  murderer ;  a  ghastly  con- 
ception, but  which  contains  the  solu- 
tion of  a  great  riddle — that  vis  sail' 
guinis  ultra  mortem,  which,  in  a  good 
and  an  evil  sense,  has  formed  an  arti- 
cle of  the  belief  of  all  ages,  and  of  the 
most  different  tribes  of  men.  On 
this  subject  Franz  Baader  is  lumin- 
ous:— 

The  life,  he  remarks,  is  in  the  blood ; 
but,  when  the  blood  is  murderously 
spilt,  this  ''life,**  (a  subtle    essence, 
which,  after  Jacob  Bbhm,  he  names 
the  tincture  of   the  blood — properly 
the  assimilative,  or  sanguinific  princi- 
ple, which  combines  and,  as  it  were, 
alchemically  transmutes  into  blood  the 
various  material  substances  into  which 
that  fluid  is  analysable  by  the  che- 
mist,) being  divorced  from  its  proper 
sanguineous  vehicle,  is  drawn  to,  and 
absorbed  by,  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer, which,  on  some  unfathomable 
ground,  (whereof,    however,  Baader 
appears  to  have  got  to  the  bottom,)  in 
this  moment  stands  open  to  it.     By 
this  (so  to  speak)  transcendental  trans- 
fusion, a  "relation,"  or  communio  vita, 
is  violently  established  between   the 
murderer  and  the  murdered;  which 
relation  (a  certain  consanguinity)  re- 
veals itself  in  sundry  ways,  and,  in 
particular,  by   the  perturbation  and 
doleful  unrest  in  which  it  holds  both 
parties— the    dead    and    the    living. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression— to  require  at  the  hand  of  the 
slayer  the  blood  of  his  victim : — the 
blood  of  the  victim,  at  least  the  "tinc- 
ture" of  it,  the  "life  •  that  dwelt  in  it, 
is  actually  in  the  slayer" s  possession :  he 
is  a  debtor ;  and  the  takmg  of  his  life 
is  an  act  of  justice,  not  to  society 
(which  thereby   does    but    lose    two 
members  instead  of  one)  but  to  him 
whose  life  he  has  tahen — whose  life  he 
holds,  bound  up  in  such  mystic  inti- 
mate union  witn  his  own  life,  that  only 
le  taking  away  of  the  latter 
rmer  be  given   back  to  its 
limant.     Thus,  the  soul  of 
d  man  haunts  his  murderer, 
e-will,  but  by  inward  con- 
docs  not  relentlessly  pursue 
9  irresistibly  draws  it  after 
n  his  blood  dwells  the  san- 
tincture    which   it    cannot 


leave,  aronnd  which  it  hovers  fiiscina- 
ted,  to  which  it  ever  strives  in  vun  to 
re-unite  itself,  so  that  it  cannot  rest, 
nor  suffer  him  to  rest  who  holds  it  as 
it  were  charmed — spun  round  with 
invisible  magic  threads,  which  it  can- 
not break  if  it  would.  And  therefore^ 
also,  can  he  that  has  shed  blood  not 
escape  from  the  spot  where  he  has  shed 
it,  but  will  circle  round  the  same,  and 
stealthily  return  to  it,  and  is  drawn 
towards  it,  from  whatever  distance,  as 
by  magnetic  force ;  because  that 
"tincture,**  which  has  entered  into  his 
own  blood,  yearns  still  towards  the 
blood  it  has  left.     But  we  digress. 

We  have  seen,  then,  Doctor  Mes- 
mer  discontinue  the  use  of  his  magne- 
tic rods,  being  convinced  that  they  had 
either  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  beneficial  effects  his  treatment,  up 
to  this  period,  had  been  attended  with, 
or  had,  at  most,  acted  merely  as  con- 
ductors of  the  virtue  resident  in  his 
own  person.  Any  other  rod,  probably, 
would  have  served  the  purpose  as 
well  as  one  of  magnetized  iron,  the 
real  service  rendered  by  all  such  aux- 
iliaries being  that  of  concentrating,  or 
fixing  and  directing  on  a  eiven  point, 
the  force  of  the  operator's  maagination 
and  will.  Perhaps  the  manipulations, 
magnetic  passes,  oreathings,  and  such 
like,  to  which  Mesmer  afterwards  had 
recourse,  did  but  serve  the  same  end, 
of  giving,  as  it  were,  a  body,  a  form, 
to  the  operator's  intention.  The  ef- 
fects produced  by  Perkin's  metaUic 
tractors  were,  it  is  said,  equally  produ- 
ced by  metalWc'looking  tractors  of 
painted  wood.  Of  course  they  were. 
Perkinism  was,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
but  an  ill-understood  and  worse  ap- 
plied Mesmerism  ;  and  the  "  tractor," 
in  the  one  system,  did  what  the  magnet 
did  in  the  other — it  gave  a  mould  to 
the  mental  act :  it  was  to  the  imagina- 
tion what  the  plummet  is  to  the  eye: 
or,  might  not  one  say,  it  was  a  cAtro- 
plast,  proper  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
play  of  a  beginner  on  the  human  piano- 
forte. Be  this  as  it  might,  Mesmer 
had,  to  use  another  figure,  now  learned 
to  swim  without  the  aid  of  his  corks, 
and  so  threw  them  away.  Hencefor- 
ward, also,  he  distinguished  animal 
from  mineral  magnetism ;  and  in  the 
year  1775— Doctor  Stork,  the  em- 
press's own  medical  adviser,  having  no 
ear  for  his  doctrine — he  laid  his  theory 
of  reciprocal  influences  (der  Wsck* 
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tdrwirhmgeML)  formallj  before  the 
w<»-ld,  in  a  letter  to  a  foreign  physi- 
dmn. 

This  theory  was  already  lomewhat 
modified   by    the  experience  he  had 
gained  since  the  appearance  of  his  first 
dissertation,  bat  was  as  yet  far  from 
having  acquired  the  form  which  the 
present  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism, 
homoris    gratia    termed    Mesmerism, 
wears.     In  Vienna  it  was  misunder- 
stood, partly  confounded  with  mineral 
magnetism,  partly  misrepresented  with 
intention,  made  an  object  of  odium  and 
persecution,  its  founder  stigmatised  as 
a  Tisionary,  and  such  persons  as  had 
submitted  themselves  to  his  curative 
treatment,  declared  dupes  or  impos- 
tors.    In  spite,  however,  of  a  hostility 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  its  choice 
of    weapons    and    mode    of    attack, 
Mesmer's  reputation  gained  instead  of 
losing  ground.     In  the  years  1774-5 
he  visited  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Bavaria,  in  which  last-mentioned  coun- 
try his  character  of  scientific  foreigner 
procured    him    easy    access    to    the 
elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  III.    This 
prince,  who  had  received  a  better  edu- 
OBtkm  than  it  is  often  the  lot  of  royal 
personaffes  to  enjoy,  and  whose  per- 
sonal thirst  for  knowledge,  and  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  it  among  his 
people,  w^e  equally  great,  heard  with 
mterest  the  doctrines  propounded  by 
the  learned  stranger;    and    Mesmer 
was,  not  long  after,  created  a  member 
of  Uie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Mu- 
nidi,  founded  in  1759  by  Maximilian 
himself.     The  year  following  he  was 
invited  into  Hungary,  where,  we  are 
told,   he     effected  important    cures. 
Hence  he  returned  to  Vienna. 

Loath  to  encounter  a  renewal  of  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  had  already 
been  the  object  in  the  imperial  city,  he 
resolved  now  to  refrain  from  all  medi- 
cal practice ;  but,  whether  by  the  per- 
suasion of  others,  or  by  the  restless 
impulse  to  activity,  and  to  the  amas- 
sing of  new  experiences,  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  itself  sensible  to  a 
mind  like  his,  he  was  soon  brot^ht  to 
renounce  a  resolution  so  little  conge- 
lual  to  the  temper  of  an  enthusiastic 
explorer  of  nature :   he  took  several 
patients  under  his  care,  amone  whom, 
a  source  to  him  of  much  subsequent 
vexation,  was  the  celebrated  vooilist, 
Paradies,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
She  had  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 


years  lost  her  ught,  through  an  affec- 
tion of  a  paralytic  nature^  and  was  the 
victim  of  a  nervous  melancholy*  with 
convulsive  fits,  and  periodical  accesses 
of  Quidness.  Mesmer  had  her  under 
his  hands  for  a  considerable  time,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  watched  by  a  host 
of  eyes,  that  wasted  for  very  longing 
to  discover  something  equivocal,  some 
false  step,  some  evidence  of  incapacitv, 
or,  better  still,  of  duplicity,  of  wittingly 
false  pretension,  in  the  proceeding  of 
the  hated  innovator,  who  would  de- 
trude from  its  place,  with  quite  new 
mystification,  that  which  was  estab- 
lished and  venerable.  Indifferent  to 
the  petty  arts  of  annoyance  of  which 
he  found  himself  the  object,  (  and  to 
which  the  relations  of  the  patient  ap- 
pear to  have  lent  themselves  in  a  re- 
markable way,)  our  magnetizer  went 
on  with  what  he  bad  taken  in  hand, 
and  at  last,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Vienna,  pronounced  that  Fraulein  Pa- 
radies could  see.  The  family  of  the 
young  lady,  however,  denying  that 
such  was  the  fact,  while  Mesmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  adhered  resolutely  to 
his  assertion  of  it,  a  special  commis- 
sion was  named  by  Maria  Theresa — 
whose  namesake  and  protegee  Fraulein 
Paradies  was — to  examine  into  and  re- 
port upon  the  case. 

In  the  presence  of  this  commission 
Mesmer  presented  to  his  patient  a 
number  of  objects,  the  several  colours 
of  which,  on  being  asked,  she  correctly 
stated:  there  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
sure  enough,  a  restoration  of  vision, 
dim  indeed,  but  promising  to  become 
clearer,  the  cure  being  but  in  its  first 
stage.  Mesmer  believed  his  cause 
triumphant.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  soon  satisfied ;  the 
magnetizer  was  required  to  leave  the 
room,  and  the  experiments  already 
made  were  repeated — with  a  totally 
different  result.  The  patient  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  colour  of  any  object 
presented  to  her:  she  was  evidently 
as  blind  as  ever,  as  blind  as  the  most 
clear-sighted  anti-Mesmerite  could 
wish.  The  conmiission  gave  in  its  re- 
port, the  tenor  of  which  was,  that  Mes- 
mer, in|assertingthat  Fraulein  Paradies 
had,  under  his  treatment,  recovered 
her  sight,  had  been  Ruilty  of  falsehood ; 
and  further,  that  her  having  a/^- 
reiUly  distinguished  the  colours  of  the 
objects  presented  to  her  by  the  mag- 
netizer, was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a 
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preconcerted  system  of  signals  between 
tier  and  him. 

This  report  placed  Mesmer  in  the 
position  of  a  social  and  professional  out- 
law :  there  was  nothing  which  it  was 
not  permitted  to  saj  of  him,  and  there 
was  a  pretty  general  disposition  to  say 
the  worst  Dispirited  at  length,  or 
disgusted,  by  the  untiring  animosity  of 
his  opponents,  he  resolved  on  quitting, 
not  only  Vienna,  but  Germany,  which 
he  did  m  1777.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  he  never  retracted  or 
qualified  his  statement  as  to  the  cure 
of  Fraulein  Paradies,  but  to  the  last 
maintained — let  an  imperial  commission 
report  as  it  pleased — that  the  blind 
songstress  had,  under  his  hands,  be- 
come, to  say  the  least,  a  purblind  one. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  we 
can  judge  it  now,  appears  to  be  this  : 

Fraulein  Paradies,  under  the  mag- 
netic process  employed  by  her  physi- 
cian, had  come  into  a  state  of  clairvoy' 
ance,  (lucid  vision,)  and,  that  peculiar 
relation,  (community  of  sensorial  pow- 
er, developing  itself  in  the  patient  as  a 
negative,  in  the  agent,  as  a  positive 
polarity,)  termed  rapport  tnagnetique, 
subsisting  between  tnem — she  had,  in 
somno-vigil,  really  distinguished  the 
colours  of  the  objects  upon  which  his 
attention  was  fixed,  and  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her.  At  this  period  Mesmer 
was  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  now 
familiar  phenomenon  of  clairvoyance, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  mistook 
it,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  patient^ 
for  a  restoration  of  ordinary  vision. 
But  when  the  commission  ordered 
Mesmer  out  of  the  room,  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  clairvoyante  should 
have  had  no  perception  of  the  objects 
presented  to  ner  by  its  members,  inas- 
much as  no  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  so  to  speak,  her  sensorial  positive 
pole.  Had  the  magnetizer  been  called 
in  a  second  time,  and  the  experiments 
been  once  more  repeated  through  his 
instrumentality,  sapient  commissioners 
would,  very  probably,  have  gone  away 
not  much  the  wiser  for  this  new  trial ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  they  might, 
by  a  somewhat  less  slovenly  attention 
than  they  appear  to  have  bestowed 
upon  his  operations,  have  been  led  at 
least  to  spare  him,  as  well  as  his  pa- 
tient, the  odious  imputation  of  having 
first  concerted  a  lie,  and  then  juggled 
together  in  confederation  to  support 
h.     Vot  tibe  restf  this  was  no  doubt 


the  easiest  solution  of  the  riddle,  and 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  Mesmer. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
blindness  of  Paradies  was  not  of  a  kind 
formally  incurable:  it  was  the  effect 
of  functional  disease.  There  was  no 
disorganization — the  structure  of  the 
eye  remained  unaltered ;  it  was  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerve  of  vision  alone 
that  was  impaired.  The  loss  of  sight 
was  but  symptomatic — as  were  the  con- 
yulsive  fits  and  the  manifestations  of 
mental  disorder — of  general  nervons 
derangement ;  defect  of  action  in  one 
part  of  the  system  involving  excess  of 
it  in  another.  The  object  of  the  Mes- 
meric treatment  was  to  efiPect  a  due 
distribution  and  equilibrium  of  nervous 
activity :  with  the  recovery  of  sight 
was  to  be  expected  the  cessation  of  the 
convulsions  :  the  periodical  frenzy 
would  have  disappeared  along  with 
the  habitual  melancholy. 

That  she  should  have  been  able, 
with  the  first  glimmerings  of  returning 
vision,  not  only  to  distinguish  different 
colours,  but  at  once  to  give  each  cnlour 
its  right  name,  implies  an  act  of  me- 
mory, a  recalling  of  impressions  re- 
ceived  in  earliest  childhood,  hardly 
less  trying  to  our  powers  of  belief  than 
the  restoration  of  siffhtitself.  But  an 
almost  preternatural  clearness  of  me- 
mory is  among  the  most  constant  phe- 
nomena of  the  state  of  magnetic  sleep- 
waking,  in  which  the  remotest  past 
stands  out  again  into  the  foreground 
of  consciousness,  and  we  discern  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  that  the  vanished 
has  not  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  forgot- 
ten still  hovers  near  us,  that  whatsoever 
we  have  done,  and  suffered,  and  seen, 
has  entered  into  us,  and  is  inseparable 
from  us,  and  that  we  have  but  to  go 
into  our  deeper  being  to  find  it.  Truly 
a  strange  significance  lies  in  the  fact — 
that  we  remember.  It  tells  us  that 
the  past,  the  whole  past,  is  with  us  in 
the  present — that  the  past,  the  whole 
past,  is  accompanying  us  into  the  fu- 
ture— yea,  that  out  or  that  very  future 
into  which  we  are  travelling,  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  past,  the  whole 
past,  is  coming  up  to  meet  us.  How 
of^en  in  dreams,  especially  in  the  dream 
of  fever,  which  has  ever  something  of 
the  character  of  sleep-waking  about  it, 
are  we  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  a 
long-forgotten  time — to  some  moment 
of  peril — some  hair-breadth  *scape—  or 
perhaps  to  some  occurrence  of  an  in- 
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ligiuficaot  kind  enough — the  sight  of 
some  boildinff,  some  garden,  some  bend 
of  a  road,  or  a  river  with  a  bridge, 
some  group  of  people,  that  gleams  up- 
on as,  clear,  minute,  liTing,  as  a  came- 
n-obseura  picture:  which  we  relate 
afterwards  as  the  phantasy  of  our  dream, 
but  whieh  they  under  whose  eye  our 
childhood  was  passed,  can  tell  us  was 
no  phantasy,  but  a  memory. 

"  A  patient  of  mine,"  relates  a  phy- 
sician in  Prussia,  "  in  a  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  feyer,  saw  herself^,  as  a 
h'ttle  child,  lying  in  a  loam  pit,  and  a 
nurse-maid  wringing  her  hands  on  tho 
brink.  The  scene  changed,  and  she 
law  herself  as  a  child  somewhat  older, 
iittmg  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  in  which 
her  mother  lay,  and  repeating  a  certain 
prayer.  She  held  all  this  for  the  mere 
creation  of  her  delirious  fancy,  but  her 
father,  to  whom  she  reUted  it,  assured 
her  that  she  had  seen  true  images  of 
her  earliest  life  ;  that  she  had  indeed, 
when  quite  an  infant,  fallen  into  a  loam 
pit  through  the  negligence  of  the  maid 
who  had  the  care  of  her ;  and  that, 
some  years  later,  during  a  dangerous 
illness  of  her  mother,  she  had  sat  oon- 
tinnally  at  the  foot  of  the  sick  bed,  and 
repeated  the  prayer  of  her  dream, 
which  had  been  taught  her  by  her  mo- 
ther when  she  was  but  beginning  to 
speak.  In  a  state  of  health  the  patient 
bad  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
either  of  these  occurrences :  the  early- 
learned  and  long-forgotten  prayer  has 
»Dce  the  period  of  her  dream  remained 
fixed  in  her  memory." 

In  1778  Mesn>er  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Paris.  Here  he  laid  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  doctrine  before  the  sawm$ 
and  physicians  in  a  series  of  theses  ; 
and  was  fortnnate  enough  to  aooom- 
pKsh  a  number  of  cures,  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated to  draw  attention,  the  rather 
as  his  patients  chanced  to  belong  to  the 
more  conspicuous  classes  of  society. 
The  medical  faculty  looked,  however, 
with  not  inexcusable  suspicion  on  one 
who  made  a  mystery  of  his  mode  of 
practice ;  and  national  prejudice 
wrooght  strongly  against  the  credit  of 
a  dts«>Tery  claiming  for  its  author  not 
only  a  foreigner,  but  a  German.  The 
temper  of  the  age  was  averse  to  every 
^trine  that  did  not  base  itself  on  the 
tritest  materialism,  or  that  suffgested 
the  (however  remotely)  possible  ex- 
istenee,  within  the  wide  compass  of 
^ren  and  earth,  of  something  more 


than  was — we  will  not  say  dreamed  of 
— but,  with  a  clear  waking  sense  ap- 
prehended, and  comprehended,  and 
definitively  placed,  and  named,  and 
explained,  in  the  philosophy  of  a  French 
encyclopediste.  It  was  the  shallowest 
era  of  human  intellect,  wide  awake  to 
all  that  lay  on  the  surface,  but  without 
sense  for  aught  that  had  its  seat  beneath 
the  very  outer  husk  of  things.  In 
Mesmer's  own  manner  of  procedure 
there  was,  also,  much  that  was  of  a 
nature  to  impress  even  unprejudiced 
observers  unfavourably,  and  as  wearing 
an  air  of  calculated /jrerf^e.  Arrange- 
ments savouring  of  the  theatrical ; 
halls  which  a  softened  light  pervaded ; 
a  subdued  stndn  of  music,  that  died 
and  came  again  and  again — and  again 
sank  and  rose  ;  and  the  doctor  himself 
eliding  about  in  long  stole,  not  of  any 
fashion  affected  by  the  time  ;  his  pa- 
tients, the  while,  sitting  mute  and  ex- 
pectant around  "  their  Magnetic  Mys- 
tery, which  to  the  eye  was  mere  tubs 
with  water."  What  could  be  farther 
than  all  this  was,  from  any  semblance 
of  an  intelligent  medical  practice  ?  or 
what  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  a  class  of  men  bv  habit  scep- 
tical, more  acute  than  proround,  shrewd, 
more  open  to  the  impressions  of  the 
ludicrous  than  of  the  solemn,  more 
familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  than  with  its  strength — with 
its  ridiculous  than  with  its  sublime 
aspects — and  quick  to  detect,  in  the 
sublime  itself,  the  latent  ridiculous: 
men,  generally,  of  a  good  heart,  but 
of  a  wicked  wit,  to  whom,  through  the 
high  epic,  the  element  of  the  burlesque 
is  ever  peeping  out,  and  who  are  eoually 
awake  to,  and  intolerant  of,  all '« hunk- 
bug*'  that  is  not  professional  and 
of  a  certain  standing? 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  perhaps 
be  hasty,  at  once  to  set  down  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  haqut^f  with 
the  accompanying  wixardry  of  music, 
the  Egyptian  habit,  and  so  on,  to  the 
score  of  quackery,  and  affectation  of 
the  mysterious.  Mesmer  probably 
believed  all  these  auxiliaries  needful  to 
the  effects  he  had  in  view ;  it  was  by 
slow  degrees  that  he  learned  to  sim- 
plify his  practice.  Besides,  he  had 
to  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
made  no  secret  of  the  important  part 
which  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
had  to  play  in  the  cure.  And,  as  Do- 
gald  Stewart  argties,  if  a  man  can  b** 
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cured  through  his  imagination^  why 
should  any  doctor  scruple  so  to  cure 
him  ?  Is  it  more  professional  to  kill 
a  patient  by  potion  and  pill^  thaiL  to 
cure  him  by  pantomime  and  the  music 
of  Oberon  ?  It  may  be  more  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  medical  science^  but 
the  question  is — will  the  patient  like  it 
as  well?  Mesmer's  practice  might  be 
dupery ;  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  be 
duped  into  staying  in  this  world,  than 
to  he  sent  in  the  most  honourable  and 
above-board  manner  possible  into  a 
better.  It  was  an  affront,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  which  it  required  no  super- 
human effort  of  meekness  to  pocket. 

One  would  not,  for  all  this,  deny 
that  an  element  of  charlatanism  does 
seem  to  have  entered  somewhat  largely 
into  Mesmer's  character,  as  it  does  in- 
to that  of  his  nation  (not  the  German, 
but  the  Swiss)  pretty  generally.  It 
was  certainly  more  like  the  quack  than 
the  loyal  servant  of  science  to  keep  his 
alleged  discoverv  secret,  and  to  traffic 
with  it  as  he  did,  refusing  the  offer  of 
the  French  government  to  purchase 
the  disclosure  of  it  for  twenty  thousand 
livres,  and  selling  it  to  |private  persons, 
when  once  his  subscription-list  of  a 
hundred  could  be  got  full,  at  a  hundred 
louis  a  head.  The  spirit  of  trading  is 
in  its  place  in  what  belongs  to  the  me- 
chanical arts ;  but  the  nobleness  of  sci- 
ence repudiates  it  The  physician  who 
believes  himself  to  have  made  an  im- 
portant discovery  in  therapeutics  will, 
if  he  understand  and  be  worthy  of  his 
high  vocation,  hasten  to  promulgate 
it,  and  not  keep  shop  with  it,  taking 
care  of  number  one,  and  counting  sci- 
ence and  the  welfare  of  men  as  second- 
ary things.  But  for  this  also  the  mis- 
fortune of  Mesmer's  birth  is  the  best 
excuse.  Point  d'argent,point  de  Suisse'^ 
the  old  proverb  did  but  find  a  new 
verification — **  the  wise  saw  "  a  "  mo- 
dern  instance." 

Mesmer*8  fame  spread  rapidly  among 
the  noble,  the  literary,  the  gay  and 
beautiful  of  the  French  capital,  and 
his  mystic  halls  became  a  favourite  re- 
sort both  of  those  who  were,  and  of  those 
who  fancied  themselves  ill.  Unnui 
brought  many.  People  were  tired  of 
being  eternally  witty,  eternally  philo- 
sophical, eternally  shut  up  to  the  driest 
prose  and  matter-of-fact  of  life.  A 
moment's  escape  £rom  bon  mot$  and 
ia  raison,  let  what  would  offer  it,  was 
felt  to  be  a  blessing.    Then  they  had 


parted  with  their  Christianity,  and 
wanted  something  to  believe  in.  So 
they  sat,  linked  together  bythefingersy 
in  circles,  each  circle  round  a  covered 
tub,  in  which  was  water,  with  broken 
glass  and  scorise  of  iron,  laid  in  strata, 
and,  at  the  bottom,  bottles,  with  more 
water  and  some  iron  filings,  placed 
star-wise  round  an  iron  rod,  that  went 
up  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
tub-cover ;  and,  round  this  centre  hole, 
other  holes  in  a  circle,  and  other  iron 
rods  that  went  up  through  them,  and 
which,  at  a  certain  height,  bent  off  at 
a  right  angle,  each  rod  to  a  separate 
patient ;  and  the  patients  held  each  his 
(or  more  generally  her)  rod,  (when  they 
did  not  hold  each  other's  hands,)moving 
the  point  of  it  gently  up  and  down, 
or  from  side  to  side ;  and  Dr.  Mesmer 
or  Dr.  Deslon  from  time  to  time  laid 
hold  of  the  centre  rod,  moving,  or, 
as  it  were,  churning  with  it  up  and 
down  in  the  tub.  The  centre  rod  it- 
self was  bent  at  the  top  into  a  kind  of 
finger,  which  could  be  made  to  point 
to  this  or  the  other  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens, as  the  magnetizer  judged  it  ex- 
pedient, thus  puttine  the  tub  en  rapport 
with  the  universal  frame  of  things. 
Hempen  cords*  afterwards  exchanged 
for  woollen,  were  also  attached  to  this 
middle  rod,  and  extended  to  each  of 
the  patients,  who  could  put  them  round 
their  respective  waists,  arms,  legs,  or 
elsewhere  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
seat  of  disease.  Two  years  later,  a 
globular  mirror  was  added  to  the  ap- 
paratus. It  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
middle  rod,  so  that  the  patients,  as 
they  sat,  could  see  themselves,  dimi- 
nished and  somewhat  caricatured; 
which,  as  Wolfart  in  his  Asdepieioh 
tells  us,  ''sensibly  heightened  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  and  brought  on  both 
more  swiftly  and  more  surely  the 
states  of  magnetic  sleep  and  sleep- 
wakmg." 

Thus,  then,  they  sat,  en  rapport 
with  their  doctor,  and  with  each  other 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  elemental  influ- 
ences, streaming  from  the  quarter  of 
the  heavens  to  which  the  ''  central 
rod"  was  pointing,) — a  communion, 
not  of  saints  exclusively,  **  expecting," 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it,  "  the  magnetic 
afflatus,  and  new-manufactured  heaven- 
on-earth ;" — expecting,  at  least,  emo- 
tion—of  which  waking  life  was  be- 
come— ^by  very  dint  of  being  too  wide 
awake — deplorably  barren  to  them. 
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This  went  oD—the  medical  hcultj 
flieeriDg,  but  the  patients,  or  a  good 
proportion  of  them,  getting  well,  or 
tancjing  that  they  got  well — until  the 
jear  1784,  when  the  kine,  Louis  XVI., 
after  the  example  of  his  mother-in- 
law  of  Austria,  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  into  a  thing  which  was 
maldi^  fo  mndi  noise.  This  commis- 
sioQ  consisted  of  four  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  Paris,  to  whose 
nmnber,  at  their  own  request,  were 
added  ive  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  task  laid  upon  this  commission 
was  Drindpally  to  investigate  the  facts 
of  Mesmerism,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  same.     It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  commission  did  not,  in  con- 
ducting its    examination,  enter  into 
communication  with  Mesmer,  but  with 
Doctor  Deslon,  his  associate,  and  with 
his  colleague  Jumelin.     A  report  ap- 
peared, but  as»  instead  of  giving  an 
account  of   the    facts    observed,    it 
addressed    itself,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  object  of  proving  that  the  effects 
of  the  magnetic  processes  were  to  be 
attributed    solely  to    the    power    of 
imsgination,  the  Society  of  Medical 
Science  appointed  another  commission 
with  the  same  task,  and  published  also 
its  report,  which  agpreed  on  the  whole 
with  that  of   the   former.    Jussieu, 
however,  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission, not  only  declined  to  append 
his  name  to  the  report  of  his  col* 
ksffues,  but  published  one  of  his  own, 
£&ring  essentially  from  theirs,  and 
much  more  favourable  to  magnetism. 
Both  reports,  namely,  that  of  the 
royal  commission,  and  that   of  the 
commission  of  the  society,  were  re- 
ceived with  some  disappointment  in 
die  sdentific   circles  of  Paris.     Men 
had  waited  with    impatience   for    a 
statement  that  might  be  relied  on,  of 
the  fibcts  of  the  case,  and  were  not 
Mtisiled  to  get,  instead  of  this,  the 
opinion  of  certain  academicians,  who, 
in  a  matter  as  new  to  them  as  to 
odier  men,  and  of  which  many  hun- 
dreds had  seen  at  least  as  much  as 
diey,  with  questionable  modesty  offered 
to  the  French  public  their  individual 
pcrsoasions  for  truth  admitting  of  no 
farther  discussion.     The  royal  man- 
date had  been.  See  for  your  fellows— 
the  commission  understood  it  to  run, 
Tkak  for  your  fellows.     But  really, 
rojai  anthoority  to  examine  into  a  thing 
IS  to  act  like  a  kind  of  mental 
Vol.  XXin.— No.  133. 


gutta  Serena,  The  jud^ent  of  one 
man,  who  goes  to  see  for  himself,  is 
worth  more  than  that  of  forty  that  go 
to  see  for  the  king:  the  one  goes, 
because  he  wants  to  see ;  the  forty 
ffo,  because  they  have  to  report. 
Learned  corporations  and  faculties, 
also,  are,  in  what  relates  to  learning, 
conservative  to  a  degree,  and  seem  to 
exist,  primarily,  to  the  end  of  taming 
down  all  undue  ardour  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  and  of  placing  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  some  presumable 
tendency  in  knowledge  to  a  too  rapid 
expansion.  And  how  should  commis- 
sions of  such  learned  bodies  not  be  as 
the  bodies  that  commission  them? 
Will  not  the  learned  body  commission 
just  those — can  it  commission  any 
other  than  just  those,  who  are  surest 
to  bring  it  no  light?  King  Louis 
commissioned  those,  whom  a  royal 
personage  was  likely  to  commission : 
the  Society  of  Medical  Science  com- 
missioned those,  whom  a  royal  society 
was  likely  to  commission ;  and  so  king 
and  society  got  from  their  respective 
commissions  just  what  it  was  most 
natural,  but  least  important,  for  them 
to  get :  they  got,  namely,  not  so  much 
an  account  of  what  Doctor  Mesmer 
did,  and  which  happened  or  did  not 
happen  in  consequence,  as  a  statement 
of  the  impression  of  a  small  number  of 
medical  and  non-medical  gentlemen, 
that,  whatever  the  doctor  might  do, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  effects 
consequent  upon  his  proceedings,  the&e 
effects  were  not  attributable  to  the 
cause  the  doctor  supposed,  but  to 
another. 

**  All  effects  of  the  imagination  I"— 
Perhaps  so,  gentlemen :  but  suppose 
you  were  to  consider  for  a  moment— 
What  is,  then,  the  imagination  ?  And, 
wherein  are  "  effects  "  the  worse  for 
being  of  its  producing  ?  Is  the  ima- 
gination a  certain  capability  of  being 
made  to  hold  that  to  he,  which  is  not? 
Has  it  no  other  part  to  play  in  our 
curious  spiritual  economy  than  that  of 
being  lied  unto  ?  Is  to  imagine  merely 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  unreal  as 
real,  or  things  in  general  as  being 
any  thing,  every  thing,  but  what  they 
are  ?  It  were  but  bad  psychology  to 
say  so.     But  of  this  elsewhere. 

The  academicians  knew  how  to 
make  their  views  the  current  ones  at 
court,  and  in  the  solans ;  or  p'erhaps 
it  would  be  juster  to  say,  that  their 
report  was  but  the  reflection  of  the 
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views  already*  and  a  priori^  formed  in 
those  bii^b  regions*  in  which  a  previous 
knowledge  of  facts  had  never  been 
foond  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
judgment ;  naj,  would  in  most  cases 
have  materially  interfered  with  the 
delightful  fadlity  of  that  prooess.  It 
is*  perhaps*  not  more  than  will  now 
be  acknowledged  by  most  well-informed 
people,  that  the  report*  about  which 
so  much  noise  has  been  made*  really 
owed  the  respect  with  which  it  was 
received  in  Europe  far  more  to  the 
names  appended  to  it  than  to  any  thing 
more  intrinsic.  Of  these  names*  one 
of  the  most  illustrious*  that  of  Frank- 
lin* belonged  to  one  now  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year*  included  in  the  commission* 
one  cannot  but  think,  chiefly  honoris 
gratia  f  and  who*  sick  in  body*  and 
kden  with  cares  of  state*  took  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter  to  be  investi- 
ptted*  and  saw  no  better  wa^  of  return- 
ing the  compliment  paid  him*  than  by 
subscribing  without  captious  or  mis- 
trustful questionings  whatever  men* 
so  distinguished  as  his  colleagues*  had 
seen  go<^  to  present  as  their  report 
and  his.  Of  the  remaining  names* 
there  is  not  one  tiiat  outweighs  that 
which  Jussieu  threw  into  the  opposite 
•cale. 

The  opposition  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession* and  of  the  philoaophes  gene- 
rallv*  did  not  prove  altogether  so  fatal 
to  the  new  doctrine  as  might  have  been 
expected.  At  Paris*  Strasbourg*  and 
elsewhere*  associations  were  formed* 
under  the  name  of  Sodetia  Harmo* 
niqwSf  the  object  of  which  was  to 
keep  pure*  and  further  to  illustrate 
and  develope  by  means  of  experiment* 
tiie  doctrine  of  Mesmer.  Pnysegnr* 
at  Strasbourg*  and  Barberin,  at 
Lyons*  may  be  considered  to  have 
founded  the  most  important  of  these 
societies.  These  two  magnetists  de* 
parted  widely  from  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  Mesmer*  at  least  in  his 
earlier  practice*  employed.  Mesmer* 
holdinff  the  cause  ot  morbid  action  in 
generM  to  be  defect  of  irritability  in 
uie  muscular  fibre*  beheld  in  msffnet* 
ism*  chiefly*  the  means  of  supplying 
this  defect*  and  herein  supposed  its 
remedial  efficacy  to  reside.  Confor- 
mably to  this  view*  the  magpnetio  influ- 
ence was  strengthened  as  much  as 
possible*  till  it  was  heightened  to  a 
degree 'that  generated  vehement  reac- 
tion* which  presented  itself  under  the 
form  of  convulsionsi  or  at  least  of 


violent  spasms.  This  was  what  he 
called  the  *'  crisis*"  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  remedial  process 
or  nature*  a  reaction  of  the  sohd  parts 
upon  the  exciting  causes  of  disease 
(which  he  placed  in  the  obstructed 
flow*  and  consequent  depravation  of 
the  juices)*  tending  to  restore  the 
balance  and  harmonious  working  of 
all  vital  activities.  On  this  aocount 
he*  and  the  roagnetizers  of  his  school^ 
had  their  so  called  chamhres  dg  criie, — 
chambers*  the  floor  and  walls  of  wfaick 
were  covered  with  mattresses*  that 
the  orisiacs,  in  their  pythio  fury  and 
convulsive  writhines  and  tumblingi^ 
might  not  be  in  danger  of  hurting 
themselves.  At  a  later  period  Mes- 
mer followed  the  example  of  Puysegur, 
in  discontinuing  the  use  of  these  cham- 
bers* which  the  latter  magnetist*  not 
altogether  without  justice*  named 
*'  chambres  denfer ;"  and  which  a  gen- 
tler method  of  magnetic  treatment 
rendered  unnecessary.  Puyseg^*with 
his  friends  at  Strasbourg*  esdiewed 
the  stormy  and  tumultuous  ''  crisis*** 
and  excluded  from  his  practice  all  that 
went  beyond  the  producing  sensations 
of  repose  and  well-being.  He  rejected 
the  use  of  the  baquet  /  and  the  mani- 
pulations to  which  he  sometimes  had 
reoourse  were  of  a  much  less  forcible 
kind  than  those  employed  by  Mesmer, 
who  seems  to  have  kneaded  and  iham* 
pooed  his  patients*  without  much  ten* 
demess:  the  agency  on  which  ha 
chiefly  relied  was  that  of  the  will*  fixed 
in  its  highest  concentration  upon 
the  patient.  Barb^rin  emploved  this 
psycnic  agency  exclusively*  admittbg 
only  volition  in  fktth  as  the  instrument 
of  producing  all  the  magnetic  eifectk 
This  was,  in  some  measure*  a  return 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  magnetists. 
We  have  seen  how  Van  Helmont  speaks 
of  the  power  of  the  will.  To  the  same 
effect  Paracelsus  says*  ''  You  are  to 
know  that  the  operation  of  the  will  Is 
a  great  point  in  medicine.  The  ima- 
gination is  the  engine  to  effect  what 
the  will  intends.  The  imagination  is 
enforced  and  perfected  through  faith* 
for  all  doubt  bireaketh  the  work :  faith 
must  confirm  the  imagination*  for  ^th 
is  that  that  determineth  the  will :  im- 

Eerfection  in  men's  imagining  and  be- 
eving  is  the  cause  that  their  arts  are 
uncertain*  which  yet  but  for  this  might 
be  of  fullest  certainty."  In  entire 
conformity  with  this  doctrine*  Barberin 
direotsd  his  will  by  a  strenuous  |uid 
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f  effort  upon  his  parent ;  and 
aldioiigb  to  this  mental  aot  Pa^segpir 
added  a  certain  external  process,  the 
latter  seems  to  have  been  intended 
onlj  as  a  help  to  the  bringing  the  will 
into  the  direction  and  actiritj  desired* 
The  outward  play  of  the  hand  was, 
as  the  ttte  of  the  magnet  was  in  the 
bands  of  Van  Helmont  or  Kircber, 
a  Tehiele  to  the  inward  aot  of  the 
^nrit.  And  it  is  remarkable  that« 
under  this  new  and  more  spiritual 
procedure,  a  new  class  of  phenomena, 
•f  a  highlj  spiritual  character,  pre- 
sented theoi8elves,^phenomena  un* 
known  to  Mesmer,  though  familiar  to 
tboee  elder  practitioners  in  magnet- 
ism. It  was  in  Pnjrsegur's  hands  that 
the  sleep-waking  state  first  assumed  a 
distinct  form ;  at  least  he  wa^  the 
Arst  to  notice  and  describe  it^  though 
^e  ha? e  seen  it,  or  something  like  it, 
oecur,  unreoogaized,  in  Mesmer's 
wractiee  at  Vienna^  in  the  case  of  Frau« 
win  Paradies*  Van  Helmont  had 
eridentlj  had  experience  of  this  state, 
and  eren  of  that  of  clairvoyance,  in  his 
own  person  t  witness  his  account  of 
the  soul,  her  locality  and  appearance. 
And  we  should  perhaps  not  be  very 
far  from  the  truth,  were  we  to  adopt 
the  eonrerse  of  a  proposition  already 
referred  to  in  these  pages,  vi^. :  that 
Mesmerism  is  Satanic  agency;  and 
say,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
all^iped  Satanic  agency  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  Mesmerism,  in  its  higher 
and  spiritual  forms. 

The  French  revolution  coming  on, 
Mesmer  withdrew  from  the  disturbed 
Uxidf  and  took  up  his  abode  in  his  na- 
tive Thurgau^  where  he  lived  in  pri- 
vacy, practising  the  improved  manhe- 
tism  of  the  Strasbourg  school,  only 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  poor, — the  rich, 
it  is  possible,  preferring  other  doctors 
and  another  method  of  treatment.  At 
an  advanced  age,  twenty  years  after 
the  appearance  of  his  Letter  to  a  Fo* 
reign  Physician^  he  gave  his  doctrine, 
rectified  and  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rieoee  of  that  time,  again  to  the 
workli  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
eeive  that  it  no  longer  met  with  the 
passionate  rejection  which  had  attended 
Its  first  promulgation,  though  it  was 
as  yet  far  fi*om  receiving  the  general 
recognition  subsequently  accorded  to 
It.  In  1787,  Lavater  coniinuQicated 
it,  hi  its  reformed  shape,  to  Wienhold 
at  Bremen.  Gmelin,  of  Heiibronn, 
IsarMd  it  at  Strasboargi  and  brought 


it  info  his  natlte  Suabii.  Wolfart,  of 
Berlin,  made  a  journey  to  Switierland 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  it  at 
the  lips  of  Mesmer  himself,  whom  he 
found  a  venerable  g^ey-headed  man, 
leading  a  patriarchal  life,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  those  around  him,  and 
possessing,  even  in  the  advanced  years 
which  he  had  then  attained,  so  much 
magnetic  energy,  that  be  could  pro** 
duoe  magnetic  effects  by  merely 
stretching  tmt  hb  hand.  Mesmer 
died  at  Morsburg,  in  the  year  1816. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mesme- 
rism is  a  history  of  steady  proffress^ 
and  development  in  various  direo- 
ttons.  That  it  has  advanced  mor^  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country  is^ 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Germans  are  more  patient  in  making 
experiments,  and  more  candid  in  ad« 
mitting  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
results  of  them  lead,  than  any  other 
people.  That  England  ]s#  of  all 
countries,  that  in  which  the  study  of 
Mesmerism  has  gained  Ua$t  ground,  ia 
also  no  wholly  inexplicable  phenome- 
non«  <<  Slow  and  Sure"  are,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Englishman's  own  boast, 
the  grand  characteristics  of  the  &ng. 
lish  mind.  The  boast  is  not  a  vain 
one  t  the  English  mind  is  ''slow,"  and 
it  is  "  sure :" — very  **slow"  to  move  in 
any  direction,  and  very  "sure,"  as  a 
general  principle,  that  there  lies  so 
existing  thing  in  any  direction  worth 
its  moving  for.  Mesmerism  is  not  the 
only  thing,  divine  or  human,  in  which 
the  English  taind  is  so  very  far^-so 
out  of  all  sight-^in  the  rear  of  the 
general  mind  of  Europe,  as  to  seem 
to  itself,  in  the  touching  simplicity 
which  charaoteriaes  it|  to  march  in  the 
▼an  of  all* 

Mesmerism,  after  all,  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  said 'to  have  as  yet 
attained  to  the  rank  of  a  science*  Its 
procedure  is  not  silre :  there  is  some* 
thing  in  it  still  of  a  shooting-at-ram 
dora,  productive  of  an  appearance  of 
caprice  or  inconstancy  in  the  results 
which  leads  theologians  of  a  certain 
calibre — gentlemen  who  should  have 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  witch-trials, 
(the  rather  as  they  would  certainly 
have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
keenest  witch-finder) — to  tell  us  that, 
if  it  be  not  mere  *'  human  fraud  for 
gain's  sake,"  it  is  beyond  all  question, 
"  Satanic  agency."  *<  Magnetism,"  sajs 
Ennemoser  of  Munich,  '<  has  but  too 
eridently  beeoi  up  to  this  timi'i  more 
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in  the  hands  of  abuse  than  of  right 
use ;  and,  instead  of  serving  to  its  le- 
gitimate endf  the  healing  of  sickness. 
It  has  been  too  much  a  subject  of  cu- 
rious dilettantisms^  and  of  unseasona- 
ble, ilUunderstood,  and  therefore,  for 
the  most    part,  mischievous    experi- 
ments."    It  is  impossible  not  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  this.     Magnet- 
ism is,  as  Hoffman  aptly  describes  it, 
*'a  dangerous  edge-tool,  in  the  hand  of 
a  child ;"  and  one  cannot  but  wish  to 
see  the  wholesome  restrictions  which 
the  Prussian  government  has  placed 
on  the  use  of  it  generally  adopted  ;  to 
see  an  agent  so  powerftd,  so  enig^a- 
ti<Md,  and  so  difficult  to  guide,  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  strolling  lecturers, 
physicasters,  and  wonder-mongers,  re- 
deemed from  the  unworthy  service  of 
affording  an  evening's  entertainment 
to  an  audience  totally  unqualified  to 
bring  away  from  the  spectacle    one 
useful  thought,  and  committed  authori- 
tatively to  the  hands,  we  will  not  say 
merely,  of  the  ^aduated  physician, 
but  of  the  phjrucian  specially  and  ap- 
provedly  quahfied  to  wield  an  instru- 
ment, of  tne  nature  and  use  of  which 
they  who  know  most  feel  the  most 
lensibly  how  little  they  know.     The 
dread  secrets  of  our  being  into  which 
Mesmerism  affords  a  far-off  and  un- 
certain glimpse,  are  not  the  stuff  of 
which  raree-shows  should  be  made ; 
neither  do  coma,  catalepsy  and  hysteria* 
yield  the  materials  of  quite  so  inno- 
cent an  exhibition  as  tricks  on  cards, 
and  '^the  gun  delunon."     We  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  Van  Helmont,  that 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
effects  of  Mesmeric  treatment  mav, 
under  certain  circumstances,  equally 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  narcotic 
poisons.     What  should  we  say  to  the 
invitation  of  some  itinerant  scientific 
showman,  to  come  and  see  him,  at 
half-a-orown  a  head,  experimenting  ta 
corpore  vtZt  ( to  wit,  on  some  young 


lady  travelling  with  Urn  in  the 
city  of  philosophical  soKgre-dauleur) 
with  small  doses  of  henbane,  thorn- 
apple,  and  deadly  nightshade?  De^y 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  dictated 
by  sound  wisdom  and  true  philanthro- 
py, is  that  twentp'fdnth  conchuitm  of 
the  French  commission  of  1831,  here 
^  subjoined : — ''Considered  as  a  cause  of 
certain  physiological  phenomena,  or 
as  a  therapeutic  remedy,  magnetism 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  place  within  the 
circle  of  the  medical  sciences ;  and, 
consequently,  physicians  onhf  should 
practise  it,  or  superintend  its  use,  as  ia 
the  case  in  the  northern  countries." 

M.  Lafontaine,  however,  who  visit* 
ed  Eneland  in  1841,  and  held  amoer* 
saziom  on  animal  magnetism  in  this 
city  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
Tear,  certainlv  merits  better  than  to 
be  ranked  with  the  common  herd  of 
exhibitors  and  lecturers-errant  to 
whom  the  fbr^roing  observations  are 
applicable.  The  Mesmeric  ph^io- 
mena  developed  at  his  conoersaxiom, 
were  indeed  of  a  common-place  and 
every-day  character  enough,  rising  in 
no  instance  above  the  point  of  simple 
sleep-waking — Kluge*syb«rf  A  degree  of 
magnetic  affection.  But  his  visit, 
viewed  in  reference,  to  the  results  by 
which  it  has  been  followed,  may  be 
said  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Mesmerism  in  these  countries.  An 
impulse  has  been  given  to  inqmry, 
public  curiosity  has  been  enffage^  in  a 
d^pree  which  has  attended  uie  laboura 
of  no  former  preacher  of  the  Mesme- 
rite  doctrine  among  us.*  The  study 
of  Mesmerism  in  the  British  islands,  it 
may  .be  confidently  stated,  has  made 
grreater  progress  within  the  last  three 
years  than  it  had  done  witlun  the  pre* 
ceding  thirty.  In  Scotland,  the  new 
impetus  has  made  itself  most  forcibly 
felt.  The  Scot  is  a  more  consequent 
thinker,  and  has  an  intellect  less 
riveted   to   the    material,   than    his 


*  No  doubt,  the  effect  of  M  Lafontaine's  demonstrations  has  been  powerfully 
seconded  by  that  of  a  remarkable  sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentle- 
man's appearance  at  Liverpool,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M*Neile,  a  popular  minister  of 
that  town,  and  extensively  circulated  through  the  medium  of  what,  with  an  equivo* 
cal  sort  of  felicity,  is  designated  the  "  Penny  Pulpit,"  The  very  title  of  this  ser- 
mon, Satanic  Aaency  and  Mesmerism,  is  calculated  to  invest  the  subject,  for  a 
numerous  class  of  minds,  with  a  certain  thrilling  interest,  or  horrible  fascination, 
sure  to  lead  them  to  plunge  into  it ;  while  the  sermon  itself,  should  any  one  actually 
read  it,  cannot  fail  to  allav  any  fears,  which  ma^r  have  presented  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  a  timid  or  scrupulous  turn,  of  there  being  something  more  than  is  quite 
**  canny**  at  work  in  those  mystic  passes,  in  that  spectral  stare,  which  are  followed 
by  effects  so  bewildering,  and  like  **  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of."    He  that 
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MQtbeni  neighboTir.  The  old  Sax6n 
element  is  a  iar  more  fundamental 
one,  and  exists  in  a  much  less  modified 
form  in  the  Scottish  than  in  the  Eng- 
tish  nature;  and,  after  Germany, 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  more 
likely  to  afford  to  Mesmerism  scope 
for  an  interesting  development  than 
Scotland.  One  learns,  accordingly, 
with  the  less  surprise,  that  <' there  is 
DOW  no  community  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  the  north,  which  does 
not  contain  a  numerous  hody  of  be- 
lierers  in  the  truths  of  Mesmerism.** 
Such  is,  at  least,  the  intelligence  im- 
parted, in  a  tone  of  ^tulation,  by  Mr. 
Lang,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  little  work,  as 
interesting  in  its  contents,  as  it  is  un« 
pretendiiig  in  its  form,  recently  issued 
from  the  press  ;*  with  some  gleanings 
firom  which  these  concluding  pages,  of 
a  perhaps  somewhat  over-lengthy  dis- 
sertation, shall  be  enliyened. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  The- 
rapeutic magnetism,  from  Van  Hel- 
montto  Mr.  Doye,  occupies  the  first 
chapter.  The  second  briefly  notices  some 
of  the  theories  which  haye  oeen  put  forth 
by  yarions  writers,  in  explanation  of  its 
jmenomena,  and  concludes  with  the 
yery  just  remark,  that  ^'as  we  are 
almost  daily  receiving  fresh  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  there  need  be  no  hurry 
in  building  up  a  theory.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Mesmerism  (observes  Mr. 
Lai^)  are  in  themselves  true,  whatever 
theory  may  ultimately  be  adopted,  and 
probM>]y  inquirers  would,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  most  usefully  employed  in 
scnttiniaing  and  recording  facts,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time." 

In  his  third  chapter,  which  treats  of 
the  Mesmeric  phenomena  and  states, 
Mr.  Lang  presents  us  with  the  '*  con- 
dnsions"  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  French  Commission  of  1831, 
adoptmg,  as  he  advertises  us,  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Golquhoun.  This  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Rojral  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  at  Paris,  m  1826, 


but  which  had  had  a  multipUoity  of 
delays  and  hindrances  to  contend  with, 
acknowledged,  when  it  atleneth  found 
utterance,  the  truth  of  Mesmerism 
(understanding  thereby  not  the  theory 
of  Mesmer,  but  the  existence  of  the 
agency  to  which  he  had  called  atten* 
tion)to  the  fullest  extent;  wherein, 
however,  it  had  been  already  preceded 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
as  well  as  by  an  imperial  commission 
in  Russia.  A  few  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  French  commissioners  are  here 
presented  to  the  reader :— • 

"  1.  The  contact  of  the  thumbs  or  of 
the  hands ;  fHotions,  or  certain  gestures 
which  are  made  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  body,  and  are  called  pasaeSf  are  the 
means  employed  to  place  ourselves  in 
magnetic  connection,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  transmit  the  magnetic  influence  to 
the  patient. 

**2.  The  means  which  are  external 
and  visible,  are  not  always  necessary, 
since,  on  many  occasions,  the  will,  the 
fixed  look,  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
produce  the  magnetic  phenomena,  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 

**7'  Sometimes,  craring  the  process 
of  mas:netising,  there  are  manifested 
insignificant  and  evanescent  effects, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  magne- 
tism alone  ;  such  as  a  slight  degree  of 
oppression,  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  some 
other  nervous  phenomena,  which  can  be 
explained  without  the  intervention  of  a 
particular  agent,  upon  the  principle  of 
hope  or  of  fear,  prejudice,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  treatment,  the  ennui 
produced  by  the  monotony  of  the  ves- 
tures, the  silence  and  repose  in  which 
the  experiments  are  made ;  finaDy,  by 
the  imagmation,  which  has  so  mucui  in* 
fluence  on  some  minds  and  on  certain 
organizations. 

**  8.  A  certain  number  of  the  effects 
observed,  appeared  to  us  to  depend  upon 
magnetism  alone,  and  were  never  pro« 
duced  without  its  application.  These 
are  well  established  physiological  and 
therapeutic  phenomena. 

"10.  The  existence  of  an  uniform 
character,  to  enable  us  to  recognize,  in 


could  continue  to  suspect  either  Mesmerists  or  their  opponents  of  any  thing  verging 
on  conjuration,  after  reading  the  sermon  of  the  minister  of  St.  June's,  were,  one 
should  fear,  reason-proof.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  Jesuit  Robert  himself, 
£d  be  fiye  in  our  nineteenth  century,  and — feeling  curious  about  our  smaller  theo- 
logical currency— take  in  the  Penny  Pulpit,  could  have  read  "  Nos.  599— flOO  "  of 
that  publioation,  without  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  doctrine — ^without  con- 
fessing that  he  had  not  believed  it  possible  to  present  it  under  an  aspect  of  such 
.  IwBerous  intenability,  and  that  Van  Hehnont  might,  very  safely,  have  left  it  to  be 
deaU  with  bv  Mr.  M*NeUe. 

*  Bfeamensm;  its   history,  phenomena,  and  practice:   with  reports  of  cases 
developed  in  Scotland.    Fraser  &  Co.  Edmborgh ;  Curry  &  Co.  I>ublin._1843. 
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eyerj  ease,  the  reality  of  the  eUte  of 
somnambuliBiD,  has  not  been  esta- 
blished. 

"  13.  Sleep,  produced  with  more  or 
less  promptitaae.  is  a  real,  but  not  a 
constant  effect  of  magnetism. 

*'  14.  We  hold  it  as  demonstrated, 
that  it  has  been  produced  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  persons  magnetised 
eonld  not  see,  or  were  ignorant  of  the 
means  employed  to  occasion  it. 

'*  15.  When  a  person  has  once  been 
9iade  to  fall  into  the  magnetic  sleep,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  contact,  in  order  to  magnetise  him 
anew.  The  look  of  the  roagnetiser, 
his  volition  alone,  possess  the  same  in- 
fluence. He  can  not  only  act  upon  the 
magnetised  person,  but  eren  place  him 
in  a  complete  state  of  somnambulism, 
and  bring  him  out  of  it,  without  his 
knowledge,  out  of  his  sight,  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  with  doors  intervenine. 

"  16.  d.  The  greater  number  of  the 
somnambulists  whom  we  have  seen, 
were  completely  insensible.  We  might 
tickle  their  feet,  their  nostrils,  and  the 
angle  of  the  eyes,  with  a  feather — we 
might  pinch  their  skin,  so  as  to  leave  a 
mark,  prick  them  with  pins  under  the 
nails,  &c.,  without  producing  any 
pain,  without  even  their  perceiving 
It.  Finally,  we  saw  one  who  was  insen- 
aible  to  one  of  the  most  painful  opera- 
tions in  surgery,  and  who  did  not  mani- 
fest the  sligntest  emotioQ  in  her 
countenance,  her  pulse,  or  her  respi- 
ration. 

*'  17*  Magnetism  is  as  intense,  and  as 
apeedil;^  felt,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet, 
as  of  six  inches ;  and  the  phenomena 
developed  are  the  same  in  both  cases, 

"  18.  The  action  at  a  distance  does 
not  appear  capable  of  being  exerted 
with  success,  excepting  upon  individuals 
who  have  been  already  magnetised. 

"  24.  We  have  seen  two  somnambu- 
lists who  distinguished,  with  their  eyes 
closed,  the  ol^ects  which  were  placed 
before  them ;  they  mentioned  the  colour 
and  the  value  of  cards,  without 
touching  them ;  they  read  the  words 
traced  with  the  hand,  as  also  some  lines 
of  books  opened  at  raudpin.     This  phe- 

Somenon  took  place  even  when  the  eye* 
ds  were  kept  exactly  closed  with  the 
fingers. 

"  25.  In  two  somnambulists  we  found 
the  faculty  of  foreseeing  the  acts  of  the 
organism  more  or  less  remote,  more  or 
less  complicated.  One  of  them  an- 
nounced repeatedly,  several  months  pre- 
viously, the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute 
of  the  acpess,  aqd  of  the  return  of 
epileptie  fits,  ^he  other  announced  the 
period  of  his  4ure.  Their  pre-visions 
were  realised  with  remarkaole  exact- 
ness. They  appeared  to  us  to  apply 
only  to  acts  or  injuries  of  their  orgaoism. 


<<91  We  foind  only  a  singk 
nambulist  who  pointed  out  the  symptena 
of  the  diseases  of  three  persons  with 
whom  she  was  placed  in  magnetic  con- 
nection. We  had,  however,  made  ex- 
periments upon  a  considerable  number. 

**28.  Some  of  the  magnetised  patients 
felt  no  benefit  from  the  treatment; 
ethers  experienced  a  more  or  less  deci- 
ded relief, — ^vis.  one,  the  suspension  of 
habitual  pains ;  another,  the  return  of 
his  strength  i  a  third,  the  retardatUm, 
for  several  months,  of  his  epileptic  fits  ; 
and  a  fourth,  tbo  complete  cure  of  a 
serious  paralysis  of  long  standing 

"  30.  Your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  verify — ^because  thev  had  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  so — otaer  faeuHles 
which  the  raagnetisers  had  annooneed  as 
existing  in  somnambulists ;  but  thoy 
have  communicated  in  theur  report,  faots 
of  sufficient  importance  to  enlitle  them 
to  think  that  the  academy  ought  to  en* 
courage  the  investigations  into  the  sub- 
ject or  animal  magnetism,  as  a  very 
curious  branch  of  psychology  and  natu- 
ral history." 

Names,  as  distinguished  as  any  that 
the  medical  profession  in  France  has 
to  boast,  are  appended  to  the  report 
of  which  the  forgoing  are  some  of 
the  conclusions.  It  is  curious  that^ 
while  we  are  so  often  assured  that 
French  physical  science  repudiated 
Mesmerism  as  long  ago  as  17B4,  we 
are  generally  left  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves that  she  took  it  into  favour  again 
in  1831.  But  the  probability  is,  that 
the  loudest  of  our  anti-magnetie  po- 
lemists  are  possessed  of  much  the 
same  degree  of  acquuntanee  with  the 
history  as  with  the  doctrine  and  use 
of  the  object  of  their  denunciationa^ 

The  Mesmeric  states  are  given  by 
Mr.  Lang,  after  Kluge,  who  has  enu- 
merated them  as:.r-l*  the  state  of 
waking — sense  open;  2.  half-sleep, 
or   imperfect    crisis^ense    closine ; 

3.  magnetic     sleep — sense     dosed ; 

4.  somnambulism,  or  perfect  crisis-^ 
sense  opening  Inwardly  ;  5.  self-intui- 
tion, or  clairvoyance — sense  open  in- 
wardly ;  6.  universal  lucidity,  or  eoi 
Stacy,  also  called  disorganization — a 
state  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  which 
one  may  doubt  whether  It  be  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  operation  of  mag- 
netic influences;  or  whether  other 
causes,  wholly  independent  of  these^ 
and  only  accidentally  acting  inooaoert 
with  them,  constitute  the  true  ground 
of  it.  It  is  not  so  mueh  a  higner  de- 
gree of  magnetic  ailhction^  aa  a  state 
sui  generis,  which  may  present  ittelf  is 
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subjects  not  Mesmerisedi  althotigh  a 
condition  of  Mesmeric  lucidity  ofTers 
peculiar  facilities  for  its  development 

Mr.  Dove  reckons  fdne  stages  of 
Mesmeric  affection,  as  follows :  1.  con- 
templative abstraction  ;  2.  ordinary 
vigil;  8.  ordinary  reverie;  4.  ordinanr 
dreaming ;  5,  oblirious  sleep  (Kloge^ 
magnetic  sleep ;  6.  lucid  dreaming;  7. 
lucid  reverie ;  8.  Incid  vigil ;  9.  devo- 
tional ecstacT. 

This  division  is  essentially  the  tame 
as  Kluge*8»  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  alteration  in  the  form  is 
for  the  better.  «  Devotional  ecstacy  " 
belongs,  still  more  emphatically  than 
the  '<  universal  lucidity^  of  Kluge>  to 
an  essentially  higher  order  of  pheno- 
mena,  which  may  open  itself  sponta- 
neously to  the  Mesmeric  patient,  but 
into  which  no  "passes,"  nor  "  volition 
in  fiuth"  of  the  Mesmerite  physioiaa 
break  a  forcible  way. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  application  of 
Mesmerism  to  medical  science,  Mr. 
Laoff  placet  before  us  the  meUmeholy 
ud  humiliating  record  of  the  recep* 
tion  whidi  physical  truth,  in  most  of 
ber  oDotmrs  and  discoveries  of  herself 
to  men,  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
ber  chosen  priests.  Galileo  greeted 
with  the  epitnets  of  "plagiarist !  liar  1 
impostor  1  neretlc  !*'  Iiarvey  rewarded 
for  hit  great  dlsoovery  with  *'  general 
ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  dimi- 
imtion  of  his  practice."  Sydenham 
stigmatised  as  "  a  quack  and  a  mur- 
derer." Ambrose  Par§,  who  first  sub- 
stituted the  ligature  for  boilinff  pitch 
in  amputations,  "hooted  and  howled 
down  by  the  faculty  of  phytic,  who 
ndipulea  tho  idea  of  hanging  human 
life  upon  a  thread,  when  boilmg  pitch 
had  stood  the  tett  of  centnriet."  Ths 
prescribing  of  antimony  made  penal  by 
an  act  of  a  French  parlemwnt,  patted 
at  the  instance  of  a  French  college  of 
medicine.  Jetnit't  bark  promptly  re- 
jected bv  Protettaot  England,  as  a 
phase  of  the  "mvstery  of  iniquity." 
Doctor  Groeovelt  "  eommitted  to 
Newgate,  by  warrant  of  the  president 
of  the  College  of  Physiciant,  tor  disco- 
veering  the  curative  power  of  cantha* 
rides  in  dropsy.*'  Inoculation  de- 
nounced by  the  medical  facultv  at  a 
morderout  folly ;  and  by  the  theplo* 
gical,  as  an  impiout  defiMce  of  Previa 
dence ;  and  the  commonpeople  taught 
to  hoot  at  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 


tagne,  for  introducing  it.  Vaccination 
ridiculed  by  the  learned  profession  of 
medicine,  and  discovered  by  popular 
preachers  of  that  day  to  be  Antichrbt. 
The  Newtonian  philosophy,  encounter- 
ing the  reception  which  Doctor  Chal- 
mers, in  his  sonorous  Tron- Church-bell 
style  has  so  chronicled ;  "  authority 
scowled  upon  it,  and  tsiste  was  dis- 
gusted by  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed 
of  it"  The  project  of  lighting  our 
cities  with  gas,  declared  by  WoUaston 
as  insane  a  one  as  would  be  the 
attempt  "  to  light  London  with  a  slice 
from  the  moon."  Atlantic  steam  navi- 
gation demonstrated  \^  Dr.  Lardner 
to  be  impossible.  Percussion  and 
auscultation  treated  bv  the  doctors  with 
ridicule,**  with  "  absolute  indigna- 
tion," with  "  silent  contempt,*'  pro- 
nounced, in  grave  medical  lecture, 
"  nonsense,  or  worse,"  and  dbmissed, 
one  hoped,  for  ever,  with  the  character 
of  being  "just  the  thing  for  Elliotson 
to  rave  about !"— the  said  Elliotson,  for 
years  after  he  published  his  work  on 
prussic  add,  "  not  only  ill-spoken-of, 
for  recommending  what  was  useless, 
but  condemned  tor  usine  dangerous 
poisons."  These  cases  Tand  they  might 
be  reinforced  with  a  host  of  similar 
ones)  would  almott  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, that  bigotry  b  not  the  exclusive 
chanusteristic  of  ome  of  the  "  learned 
professions,"  that  there  exbts  a  feel- 
ing which  we  might  name  "  odium 
eotUgiaU"  of  whiim  the  much-decried 
odaim  theologicum  U  only  a  modifica- 
tion} tiittt  medical  men,  as  a  class, 
are  not  one  whit  less  narrow  than 
priettt  I  are,  with  far  lett  excuse, 
(inasmuch  as  they  do  not  claim  for 
tiieir  system  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation,)  quite  at  ready  as  these  to 
reject,  as  bearing  in  its  very  novelty 
evidence  of  its  heretical  character, 
every  thing  new  in  therapeutic  doctrine 
or  praotioe^-eTery  thing  implying  that 
the  exbting  tt«te  of  their  science  still 
leaves  room  for  further  development, 
ttill  adniitt  a  possibility  of  progress— i 
perhaps  of  correction. 

The  eases  reported  by  Mr.  Lang 
are>  perhaps,  as  interesting  as  any  that 
have  as.  yet  presented  themselves  in 
these  countries,  but  they  are  too  long 
to  be  transferred  to  these  pages :  that 
of  ihe  "Mesmeriser  Mesmerised"  b 
extremely  pleasant.  The  little  volume 
will  well  repay  an  aftentive  perusal. 
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TO    ENGLAND. 
WmiTTEV   IV    INDIA. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  I  pine  to  hear  once  more 
The  dashing  of  the  ocean-spray  against  thy  rocky  shore ; 
To  feel  the  fresh  and  cooling  hreeze  bring  health  upon  its  wii^. 
And  press  the  emerald  turf  agun  where  many  a  daisy  springs. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland  1  how  often  in  my  dreams 
The  scenes  I  lov*d  in  youth  return — thy  wooded  hills,  thy  streams^ 
The  chalky  cliffs  that  towering  rise  above  the  sandy  shore^ 
The  beacon  light  to  warn  the  ship  where  furious  breakers  roar. 

My  fatherland  I  my  fatherland  I  ah  I  how  can  I  forget 
The  places  where,  a  merry  band,  so  often  we  have  met ; 
When  shouts  of  laughter  told  of  hearts  unconscious  of  a  care. 
And  free  from  all  the  sorrow  that  their  after-years  must  bear. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  where  are  those  children  now, 
With  eyes  of  light,  and  shining  hair  that  wav'd  o'er  each  fair  brow  ? 
Where  are  the  little  feet  that  once  so  lightly  bounded  on. 
Unwearied,  all  the  livelong  day,  that  aye  too  soon  was  gone  ? 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  there's  one  of  that  bright  band 
An  exile  pining  to  behold  once  more  thy  sea-girt  land  ; 
AVith  yearning  heart,  and  saddened  brow,  and  drooping,  wasted  form. 
That  long  hath  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  many  a  pelting  storm. 

My  fatherland  I  my  fatherland !  another  of  that  group 
Hath  left  thy  shore  to  hearken  to  the  Indian's  wild  war-whoop ; 
Hath  pierced  the  forest's  gloom,  and  heard  the  thund'ring  waterfall. 
And  watch'd  the  starts  calm  light  shine  down  between  the  pine-trees  tall. 

My  fatherland  I  my  fatherland  1  another  laughing  boy. 
With  bright  blue  eyes,  and  dauntless  heart,  all  full  of  tameless  joy. 
Hath  made  the  sea  his  home,  and  dares  the  ocean's  wildest  rage. 
And  happiest  feels  when  wind  and  waves  their  wildest  conflict  wage. 

My  fatherland  I  my  fatherland  I  all,  all  dispersed  are  they. 

And  ne'er  perchance  may  see  the  home  where  pass'd  their  childhood  gay. 

But  unforgot  that  happy  home  through  each  vicissitude. 

So  deeply  are  their  hearts  with  pleasant  memories  imbued. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland  I  oh !  should  they  ever  meet. 
Once  more  upon  thy  verdant  plains,  and  hold  communion  sweet. 
Though  sadly  chang'd  each  form  and  face,  and  chill'd  each  time-worn  heart. 
From  such  deep  happiness  as  this  they  ne*er  again  could  part. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland  I  my  thoughts  are  all  of  thee, 

And  of  the  fondly  lov'd  ones  whom  I  never  more  may  see ; 

I  cannot  feel  I  have  a  home  within  this  torrid  clime. 

Despite  the  palm-trees'  waving  grace,  and  fragrant  blossom'd  lime. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  there's  not  a  priceless  gem 
That  sparkles  in  an  Eastern  monarch's  glitt'ring  diadem. 
Would  tempt  me  to  foreffo  the  hope  that  I  may  press  once  more 
Thy  mossy  turf,  and  shaay  lanes,  and  ocean-girded  shore. 


At  A.  L. 
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CHAPTE&  XYII. 


At  the  door  of  Captain  Barecolt's 
room,  Nancy  put  the  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  made  him  a  low  courtesj,  which 
might  be  partly  in  answer  to  yarious 
elTil  speeches  which  the  worthy  and 
respectable  gentleman  had  addressed 
to  her  as  they  went  np  stairs,  partly  as 
a  hint  that  she  did  not  intend  to  go 
any  further  in  his  company ;  for  to  say 
the  truth,  the  nose  of  the  tall  captain 
was  not  at  all  prepossessing  in  Nancy's 
eyes. 

"I  want  to  speak  de  leetle  word 
wid  jon,  my  dear,"  sud  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  taking  the  candle. 

But  the  girl,  however,  only  dropped 
him  another  courtesy,  replying — 

J*  Well,  sir,  what  is  it?  Pray,  be 
quick,  for  missis  will  want  me." 

*^  Tell  me,  my  deiu-,"  said  Barecolt, 
lowering  his  voice,  ''what  be  dat  gen- 
tleman dat  I  see  come  in  just  now  ? 
he  who  ware  what  you  call  teepsy  ?" 

"Oh,  he  ifl  a  lodger,  sir,"  replied 
Nancy,  turning  round  to  go  away. 

**  Stop,  stop,*'  said  Barecolt,  "  an- 
swer me  de  other  leetle  word.     Have 
he  got  one  young  lady  wid  him  ?" 
*'  Yes  sir — no  more,"  replied  Nancy. 
"  And  in  dis  house  ?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Barecolt. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  girl  again  ; 
"just  in  there; — he  locks  the  door 
upon  her,  the  old  vermin,"  she  added, 
not  at  all  approving  such  an  abridg- 
ment of  female  liberty,  and  looking 
upon  Mr.  Dry  as  but  httle  better  than 
a  Turk  in  the  garb  of  a  Calvinist. 

"Ah,  he  be  de  monstrous  big 
rogue,**  replied  Barecolt.  •*  I  tought 
I  see  him  before ;  I  know  him,  Nancee, 
I  know  him  well  for  one  extravagant 
great  tief." 

"  He  is  not  very  extravagant  here," 
nswered  the  maid ;  "  but  I  must  ^o, 
sir,  upon  my  word;"  and,  whisking 
romsd,  she  descended  the  sturs,  at  the 
foot  of  which  her  mistress  called  her 
into  the  little  parlour,  and  inquired 
what  that  man  had  been  saying  to  her. 
"  Oh,  he  was  aaking  about  the  gen- 


tleman in  the  chamberlain,  ma'am,** 
was  Nancy's  reply  ;  **  and  he  says  he 
is  an  extravagant  big  thief — that  he 
has  seen  him  before,  and  knows  him." 
Mrs.  White  looked  at  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  at  Mrs. 
White,  and  then  the  landlady  mur- 
mured— "He  is  not  far  wrong,  I 
fancy,"  to  which  Mr.  G'DonneU  as- 
sented by  a  nod. 

In  the  mean  while  Captain  Bare- 
colt entered  his  bed-chamber,  set  down 
the  candle,  and  stretched  his  long 
limbs  upon  a  chair,  after  which  he 
fell  into  a  fit  of  thought,  not  gloomy 
but  profound.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  adventures,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  and  he  saw  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion of  them  before  him,  in  which  he 
hoped  and  expected  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  many  of  those 
vast  and  important  qualities  which  he 
attributed  to  himself— wit,  courage, 
cunning,  presence  of  mind,  dexterity 
of  action,  together  with  his  wonderful 
powers  of  strategy,  were  all  likely  to 
have  full  means  of  displaying  them- 
selves in  the  two-fold  enterprbe  of  de- 
liverii^  Arrah  Neil  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken,  and  Lord 
Beverly  from  the  clutches  of  Sir  John 
Hotham.  He  was  well  contented 
with  what  he  had  done  abready.  To 
have  cheated  a  ^vernor  of  Hull,  to 
have  obtained  his  liberty  in  five  mi- 
nutes, to  have  passed  for  a  French- 
man, to  have  cast  off  the  companion- 
ship of  the  embarrassing  Mr.  Jenkins, 
were  feats  of  no  light  merit  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  now  proposed  to  go  on,  step 
by  step,  till  he  had  reached  the  climax 
of  accomplishment ;  first  using  art, 
then  daring,  and  crowning  the  whole 
by  some  brilliant  display  of  courage, 
which  would  immortalise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  royalist  party. 

After  he  had  thus  continued  to 
think  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  doubt- 
ing whether  he  was  in  fact  Julius 
Csesar  or  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
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some  sligbt  suspicion  that  he  might  he 
neither,  but  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
stead, he  opened  the  door  quietly,  and 
without  taking  the  candle^  advanced 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where,  bend- 
ing down  his  head,  he  listened  fbr  a 
moment.  There  was  *  dull  heavy 
sound  of  people  talking,  however ;  and 
a  man's  voice  was  heard,  though  the 
words  he  used  could  not  be  distin* 
guishe4. 

"  Ay,  that  d d  fellow  is  there 

still,"  murmured  Ci^tain  Barecolt; 
''if  he  does  not  go  soon,  I'll  walk 
down  and  cut  his  throat ;"  but  pust  as 
he  was  turning  to  go  back  to  his  own 
room,  he  heard  the  door  of  the  little 
parlour — which  as  it  closed  with  a 
pulley  and  a  weight,  announced  its 
movements  by  a  prodigious  rattle — 
give  indications  of  its  being  openedj 
and  the  voice  of  Mr.  0*Donnell  could 
be  distinguished,  as  be  marched  out. 

Baying— 

'*  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  White,  is  to  get  her  out  of 
this  man's  hands." 

Captain  Barecolt  waited  till  the 
Irishman's  footsteps  sounded  no  longer 
in  the  hall,  and  then  walking  down 
stairs,  proceeded  straight  into  the  little 
parlour,  and,  much  to  the  astonbh- 
ment  of  Mrs.  White,  seated  himself 
before  her,  saying  in  good  plain  Eng- 
lish— 

"  I  think  so  too,  Mrs.  White." 

"  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  the  worthy  landlady* 

*'  1  mean,  'the  first  thing  is  to  get  her 
out  of  this  man's  hands,'  Mrs.  White  ] 
so  now  let  rai  have  some  supper,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Dear  me,  sir  I— Why  this  is  very 
funny,"  replied  the  landlady,  with  an 
agitated  smoothing  of  the  table-cloth, 
and  a  tremulous  arranging  of  the  jugs 
and  plates  ;  "  I  didn't  know  that  any 
one  heard  what  the  gentleman  said." 

"  But  I  did  though,  Mrs.  White," 
replied  Barecolt;  ''loud  words  wUI 
always  catch  long  ears." 

"  Why,  lord,  sir,  you  speak  as  good 
English  as  I  do,*'  said  Mrs.  White. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Bare- 
colt ;  '<  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't. 
But  now,  my  good  lady,  tell  me  if  I 
can  trust  you ;  for  although  my  own 
life  is  a  thing  that  I  care  nothing 
about,  and  is  risked  every  day  wherever 
it  can  be  risked  by  shot  and  steel.  In 
the  breach  and  in  the  field,  there  is 


much  more  to  be  perilled  by  any  things 
like  rashness,  than  such  a  trifle  as 
that.  There's  this  young  lady's  safety 
and  liberty,  and  I  can  tell  you,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  very  high  peo- 
ple, who  would  give  no  light  reward 
to  those  who  wul  set  her  free  from 
this  base  caitiff  who  has  got  her." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  I 
wish  I  had  known  that  before,  £ar  hera 
have  we  been  talking  of  noUiinff  alsa 
for  the  last  hour,  Mr.  O'DonneU  and 
I,    Do  you  know  who  she  is,  sir  7" 

"  I  know  more  than  I  choose  to  nj^ 
Mrs.  White,"  replied  Barecolt,  wba 
had  made  it  the  nrst  principle  of  hia 
life,  from  soft  childhood  to  rubicuiid 
maturity,  never  to  confess  ignoranca 
of  any  thing,  and  who  had  frttiinaitlT 
made  a  significant  nod  or  a  wise  look 
pass  for  a  whole  volume  of  informa- 
tion ;  "  but  what  I  ask  you  is,  oan  I 
trust  you,  Mrs.  White  ?*-can  I  trust 
to  your  seal,  fideli^,  and  discretion  ? 
as  the  Duke  of  Montmorenoi  asked 
me,  when  he  was  about  to  take  arms 
for  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the 
tyranny  of  Richelieu.  I  made  him  a 
low  bow,  Mrs.  White,  laid  my  hand 
upon  my  heart,  and  said*  '  Perfectly, 
monseigneur  i*  and  if  be  had  taken  mj 
advice,  he  would  have  now  bad  a  hea4 
upon  his  shoulders." 

"Lord have  mercy."  exclaimed  Mrs. 
White,  overpowered  with  the  grand 
and  tragic  ideas  which  her  strange 
g^est  presented  to  her  imagination* 
"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  sir ;  you  can  tvust 
to  me  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  I 
would  risk  my  house  and  evetj  thii^| 
rather  than  not  set  the  poor  ciear  flA 
free  from  that  nasty  old  puritanioal 
creature.  Why,  this  was  the  very 
first  house  she  came  to  after  she  came 
over  from  Ireland,  though  Mr.  O'Don* 
nell  says  they  went  to  Holland  first  to 
escape  suspicion,  Ay«  and  here  her 
poor  mother  died." 

"Indeed,"  said  Captain  Barecolt, 
drinking  in  all  the  tidings  that  he 
heard,  "  I  did  not  know  that  this  was 
the  house,  Mrs.  White.  However  I  mo 
flad  to  hear  it,  a  very  good  house 
it  is  and  capital  wine.  You  must 
know  then,  Mrs.  White,  since  I  oan 
trust  you  frilly,  that  I  came  into  Hull 
for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  this 
young  lady  free,  and  restorins  her  to 
her  friends.  Lord  Walton  and  his  sis* 
ter,"  The  worthy  captain,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  was  ne?er  at  a 
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lost  Ibr  alby  and  iadetd  the  habit  of 
telihig  the  exact  truth  had  been  so 
long  abaodonedy  if  ererit  was  pos« 
aeeaed,  that  the  worthy  professor  of 
the  8w«ird  might  have  found  no  slight 
diffioiilty  in  avoiding  every  shade  of 
imisehood  which  his  fertile  imagination 
was  eontinually  offering  him  to  embel- 
lish his  various  narratives  withal* 
He  had  no  particular  objeet  in  de- 
ceiving Mrs.  White;  in  regard  to  the 
real  niode#  manner^  and  object*  of  his 
Tisit  to  Hull }  but  it  was  bis  general 
praetiee  to  begin  by  telling  the  lie 
first*  and  leaving  the  truth  as  a  sort 
of  strong  eorps  of  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon  in  ease  of  need, 

**  Dear  me,  sir/'  wied  Mrs.  White» 
**  why  Mr.  Jenkins  told  me  that  you 
were  a  Frenchman,  who  had  come 
o^mr  to  serve  our  poor  good  king 
against  these  parliamentary  folks,  that 
70a  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  now 
offer  to  serve  the  parliament" 

<«  All  a  lie,  all  a  lie,  Mrs.  White,** 
replied  Captain  Barecolt,'^it  is  won- 
derftil  what  lies  people  will  tell  when 
it  is  quite  as  easy  to  speak  the  truth. 
However,  in  saying  I  was  a  French- 
taao^  he  knew  no  better,  poor  silly 
man,  fo^  I  pretended  to  be  so  in  order 
to  earry  on  my  schemes  the  better. 
But  as  I  see  vou  are  true  to  the  roy^ 
cause,.  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  am 
an  officer  in  the  king's  service,  and 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  being 
any  tlung  else.  Neither  must  yon 
suppose,  Mrs.  White,  that  I  oome 
here  as  a  spy,  for  although  I  hold 
4StiMtf  upon  certain  occasions,  the  office 
of  spy  may  beoome  honourable,  yet  it 
is  not  one  that  I  would  willingly  fill.*. 
so  now,  Mrs.  White,  as  I  said  before, 
let  me  have  sense  supper,  and  then 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  de- 
Uveranee  of  this  young  lady  ?" 

Captain  Barecolt  had  risen  wonder- 
Ibllv  m  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  White 
witnin  the  last  five  minutes ;  and,  sueh 
m  the  eibet  of  ouv  mental  affeetions 
vpoA  our  oovporeal  faoulties,  that  she 
hoguk  to  think  him  by  no  means  so 
Q^  a  man  as  he  had  at  first  appeared, 
hk  nose  redueed  itself  into  very  tole- 
rable and  seemly  proportions  in  her 
cffes,  the  redness  thereof  became  no- 
thing more  than  a  pleasant  glow,  and 
his  tall  figure  and  somewhat  long  un- 
gainly Hmbs,  acquired  an  air  of  dig- 
ai^  and  oeqmMitid  wUch  Mrs,  White 
thMgMvsfystriliiag. 


Bustling  about  then  she  prepared 
to  supply  him  with  the  comfortable 
things  of  this  life  with  great  good* 
will,  and  was  struck  with  considerable 
admiration  at  the  vigour  and  pertina- 
eity  with  which  he  assailed  the  viands 
placed  before  him.  She  was  obliged 
mdeed  to  call  to  Nancy  to  bring  a  fresh 
supply.  But  Captain  Barecolt  made 
a  Significant  siffn  by  laying  his  finger 
on  the  side  of  his  nose,  which  organ 
might  be  considered  indeed  as  a 
sort  of  telegraph  erected  by  nature 
with  a  view  to  such  signals ;  and  he 
afterwards  reminded  her,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  his  incognito  must  be  kept 
up  with  all  others  but  herself. 

'*  You  are  the  only  confidant  I  shall 
make  in  the  town  of  Hull,"  he  ad- 
ded ;  ''  one  confederate  is  quite  suffix 
cient  for  a  man  of  genius,  and  to 
every  body  else  I  am  de  same  Captabe 
Jersval  dat  eame  over  from  France  to 
help  de  king,  but  be  now  villing  to 
help  de  parliament." 

*'  Lawk,  sir,  how  well  you  do  it," 
cried  the  landlady  ;  **  but  I  think  you 
are  very  right  not  to  tell  any  one  but 
me,  for  they  are  a  sad  prying,  gossip- 
ing^ race  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  you 
might  soon  have  your  secret  blown  all 
over  the  place.  But  as  to  poor  Miss 
Arrah,  sir,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
is  to  be  done.  I  can  see  very  well 
that  Mr.  O'Donnell  knows  more  about 
her  than  he  chooses  to  say,  and  I  can 
find  that  it  was  through  him  that  the 
poor  lady,  her  mother,  held  her  com- 
munications with  Ireland.  He  wonH 
tell  me  who  she  is  though,  or  what  was 
her  father's  name,  orher  mother's  either, 
though  I  tried  to  pump  him  as  hard 
as  I  could.  Perhaps  you,  sir,  may  be 
able  to  tell  me  ?" 

**  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  discre- 
tion, Mrs.  White,"  said  Captain  Bare- 
colt with  a  sagacious  air  i  but  suspect- 
ing that  Mrs.  White  had  some  doubts 
regarding  him  and  his  knowledge  of 
'Arrah,  and  was  only  trying  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  his  information  respecting 
her  reallv  extended,  he  added,  ^  I 
suppose  the  young  lady  is  in  bed  by 
this  time  ;  but  I  diould  be  glad,  Mrs. 
White,  if  you  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  telling  her  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Lord 
Walton  from  Bishop's  Merton,  is  now 
in  Hull,  and  will  not  quit  the  place 
without  setting  her  free." 

^Oh,  bleu  you,  sbr,  I  daresay  she 
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18  not  in  bed/'  answered  Mrs.  White^ 
<^and  if  she  be,  I  should  not  mind  wak- 
ing her  to  tell  her  such  good  news  as 
that — ril  go  directly,"  she  continued, 
shaking  her  bunch  of  keys  signifi- 
cantly. "  The  old  hunx  locks  the 
door  and  takes  away  the  key,  and  then 
gets  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  so  that  she 
might  starve  for  that  matter  ;  but  I 
can  always  get  in  notwithstanding." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Bareoolt,  "  a 
landlady  is  nothing  without  her  pass- 
key, so  run  and  make  use  of  it,  there's 
a  dear  woman ;  and  if  the  young  lady's 
up,  I  will  go  and  see  her  now ;  if  she 
is  not,  it  must  be  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 

Mrs.  White  was  absent  for  about 
five  minutes,  during  which  time  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  continued  his  attack 
upon  the  cold  beef,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  worthy  landlady  returned,  the  vast 
sirloin  looked  as  if  a  mammoth  had 
been  feeding  on  it. 

**0h,  dear,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White, 
"she  is  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
here  1  and  she  would  fain  get  up  and 
go  away  with  you  this  very  night ;  but 
I  told  her  that  couldn't  be,  for  the 
gates  are  closed  and  locked." 

"  Locks  are  nothing  to  me,  Mrs. 
White,"  replied  the  CaiptBm,  with  a 
sublime  look,  ^'and  gates  disappear  be- 
fore my  hand  as  if  they  were  made  of 
pasteboard.    Did  I  not,  with  a  single  pe- 


tard blow,  open  the  Porte  Nantoua 
of  Aneenis,  whidi  wogfaed  three  tons 
weight,  and  took  two  men  to  move  it 
on  its  hinges?" 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy,  sir/*  exclaimed 
Mrs.  White,  "  why  yon  are  as  bad  as 
Sampson." 

'^A  great  deal  worse,"  replied  the 
Captain  ;  "  but  however,  I  could  not 
go  to-night,  for  there's  oth^  business 
to  be  done  first." 

"Oh,  ay,  yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "to g^ 
the  papers,  for  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  that  that  old  puritani- 
cal wretch  has  got  all  the  papers  and 
things  out  of  poor  Sargeant  Neil's 
cottage.  At  least  we  think  so,  and  I 
don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  all  about 
poor  Miss  Arrah  is  to  be  found 
there." 

"  Nor  reither/'  answered  Barecolt, 
"  nor  I  either,  Mrs.  White — ^but  can 
I  see  the  young  lady  to-night,  or  must 
I  wait  for  to-morrow?" 

"  She  will  be  up  ^  a  few  minutes, 
sir,"  answered  the  worthy  landlady. 
"  She  would  not  hear  of  waiting, 
though  I  told  her  I  could  easily  get 
the  old  man  out  of  the  way  to-mor- 
row,  bv  sending  him  a  wild  goose 
chase  after  Hugh  O'Donnell." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Barecolt,  "}roaffo 
and  see  when  she  is  ready,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I'll  finish  my  supper." 


CHAPTEA  xvni. 


"  Come,  sir,  you  must  get  up,**  said 
an  officer  of  the  garrison,  standing 
beside  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  to  whom 
we  must  now  return,  as  he  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  cabin  affecting  to  be 
still  suffering  from  sickness.  "  You 
must  get  up  and  come  with  me,  for 
we've  got  a  lodging  prepared  for  you 
hard  by  here." 

The  earl  pretended  scarcely  to  un- 
derstand him,  and  made  some  answer 
in  broken  English,  which,  though  it 
was  not  quite  so  well  assumed  as  the 
jargon  of  Captain  Barecolt,  was  sufiS- 
ciently  like  the  language  of  a  foreigner 
to  keep  up  the  character  he  had  taken 
upon  himself. 

*'  Come,  come,  you  must  get  up," 
reiterated  the  officer,  taldi^  him  by 
the  arm  ;  and  slowly,  and  apparently 
feebly,  the  earl  arose  and  suffered  the 
other  to  lead  him  upon  deck.     It  was 


by  this  time  dark,  but  several  persons 
with  lanterns  in  their  hands  were  WMt- 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  hatchway;  and 
g^uurded  and  lighted  by  them,  the  earl 
was  led  firom  the  vessel  into  the  town, 
and  thence  to  a  small  building  near 
the  city  wall,  pierced  for  musketry, 
and  having  a  little  platform  at  the  top- 
on  which  was  mounted  a  single  can- 
non. On  the  side  next  to  the  town 
appeared  a  door  and  three  windows, 
and  before  the  block-house,  as  it  was 
termed,  a  sentinel  was  already  march- 
ing up  and  down,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner;  but  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  door  was 
opened  to  give  entrance  to  the  party 
which  now  approached.  The  aspect 
of  the  place  to  which  the  earl  was  to 
be  consigned,  was  certainlv  not  very 
inviting,  especially  seen  by  the  light  of 
lanterns  in  a  dark  night;  and  the  inner 
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room  to  which  the  ^i^iiard  led  him 
affiMrded  but  little  means  of  reodering 
himBelf  comfortable  within  those  damp 
and  narrow  walls.     A  bed  was  there^ 
a  table,  and  a  chair,  bat  nothing  else ; 
and  Lord  BeYerley,  still  muntaining 
hb  character,  made  various  exclama- 
tions in  French  npon  the  treatment  to 
which  the  people  of  Hall  thought  fit 
to  salject  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
^You  shall  have  some  meat  and 
beer  presently,"  replied  the   officer, 
who  understood  a  few  words  of  the 
language  the  prisoner  spoke,  **  but  as  to 
a  foe,  mounseer,  that  you  can't  have, 
because  there  is  no  fire-place  you  see." 
The  earl  shruj;ged  his   shoulders 
with  a  look  of  discontent,  but  pre- 
pared to  m^ke  the  best  of  his  situation  ; 
and  as  soon  at  the  meat  and  beer, 
which  they  had  promised,  was  brought, 
the  key  turned  m  the  lock,  and  be  was 
left  alone,  he  sat  down  by  the  light 
of  ibe  lantern  with  which  they  had 
profided  him«  to  meditate  over   his 
present  condition  and  his  future  plans, 
with  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  which 
we  ha? e  attempted  to  depict  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 
^^   ^This  is  not  a  pleasant  consum- 
in^Btn^*'  he  said  to  himself,  «' either 
ttf>l^;iads  the  king's  serrice,  or  my 
jybty.    "^owever,  out  of  the  cloud 
^odmes   ]%htning,    from    the    depths 
of  ^digilt   bursts  forth  the  sun,  all 
-Inright  thiuffs  are  preceded  by  dark- 
ness, and  the  shadow  that  is  upon  me 
mi^  give  place  to  light.     Even  here, 
perhi^  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  more 
ibr  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  than 
if  1  had  reached  France.     It  must  be 
^ied  at  all  events.     There  is  nothing 
like  boldness,  though  one  cannot  well 
be  bold  within  these  walls,"  and  he 
^laooedhis  eyes  over  the  narrow  space 
m  which  he  was  confined,  thinking 
with  a  somewhat  sad  smile,  that  there 
was  but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of 
any  of  those  energies  which  may  be 
called  tiie  Ufa  of  life. 

''It  is  a  sad  thing  imprisonment," 
be  thoofffat.  «'  Here  the  active  being 
^  dead,  and  it  is  but  the  clay  that 
lives.  V«n  every  great  design,  fruit- 
less every  intention  and  every  effort, 
i^e  all  speculation,  empty  every  aspi^ 
ration  here  I  Cut  off  from  all  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
iBind  or  body,  the  patriot  and  the 
tndtor,  the  philosoi^er  and  the  fool 
are  efoal^No^"  he  oontinned  after 


a  moment's  pause,  **  No,  not  so  I— 
Truth  and  honour  are  happiness  even 
in  a  dungeon,  and  the  grasp  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination  can  reach  beyond 
these  walls,  and  bring  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  prison  materials  to 
build  mighty  fabrics  that  the  power 
of  tyrants  or  enemies  cannot  over- 
throw. Did  not  Galileo  leave  upon 
the  stones  that  surrounded  him  bright 
traces  of  the  immortal  spirit?  Did 
he  not  in  the  cold  cell  wander  by  the 
powers  of  mind  through  all  the  glo- 
rious works  of  the  Almighty,  and  tri- 
umph, even  in  chains,  over  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  mankind?  So  may  I 
too ;  but  my  first  consideration  (must 
be  of  things  more  immediate.  HoW 
shall  I  deal  with  this  man  Hotham  ? 
I  do  not  think  he  would  know  me  dis- 
guised as  I  am  now — shall  I  attempt 
still  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman?  If  I 
do,  perhaps  I  doom  myself  to  long  im- 
prisonment— I  wonder  where  my  com- 
panion can  be,  and  Ashburnham !  'Tis 
strange  they  are  not  placed  in  the  same 
prison  with  myself.  Pray  heaven  they 
have  fared  better,  for  though  men  say 
the  more  the  merrier,  yet  I  could  not 
much  wish  any  one  to  share  such  a 
lodging  as  this.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
fellow  Barecolt  will  put  a  guard  upon 
his  tongue.  Well  said  the  Hebrew 
king  that  it  was  an  unruly  member, 
and  never  did  I  know  head  in  which 
it  was  less  easily  governed.  He  would 
not  betray  me,  I  do  believe,  but  yet 
in  his  babble  he  may  do  more  mischief 
than  a  less  faithful  man.  Well,  things 
must  take  their  course.  I  cannot  rule 
them,  and  I  may  as  well  supply  the 
body's  wants  since  they  have  afforded 
me  the  means." 

Thus  thinking,  he  drew  his  chair  to 
the  table,  and  took  some  of  the  provi- 
sions which  had  been  brought  him, 
after  which  he  again  fell  into  a  deep 
fit  of  thought,  and  then  starting  up, 
exclaimed  cdoud — ''There  is  no  use 
in  calculating  in  such  circumstances 
as  these.  None  can  tell  what  the  next 
minute  will  bring  forth,  and  the  only 
plan  is,  to  be  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  whatever  may  happen,  for  cir- 
cumstances must  be  hard  indeed  that 
will  not  permit  a  wise  and  quick-witted 
man  to  abate  their  evil,  or  to  augment 
their  good.  So  I  will  even  go  sleep 
as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  methinks  the 
moon  is  rising,"  and,  approaching  the 
window,  which  was  strongly  barred^ 
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b«  looked  out  for  a  fow  minutosy  at  the 
orb  of  night  roM  red  and  large  through 
the  dull  and  heavj  air  of  Hull. 

*'  Where  is  sweet  Annie  Walton 
now/'  he  thought,  ''and  whither  is 
her  dear  bright  mind  wandering.  Per* 
hape  she  is  even  now  looking  at  the 
planet,  and  thinking  of  him  who  she 
believes  far  away.  Yes,  surely  she 
will  think  of  me.  God*8  blessing  on 
her  sweet  heart,  and  may  she  soon 
know  brighter  days  again,  for  these 
are  sad  ones«  However,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  she  is  un* 
aware  of  this  misadventure.  Well,  I 
will  go  and  try  to  sleep." 

He  then,  after  offering  his  prayers 
to  God — for  he  was  not  one  to  forget 
such  homage — cast  himself  down  upon 
the  bed  without  taking  off  his  clothes, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound  asleep. 
During  the  two  preceding  davs  he  had 
imdergone  much  fiuigue,  and  had  not 
closed  an  eye  for  eight  and  forty  bonrs» 
so  that  at  first  lus  slumber  was  as 
IMTofbund  as  that  of  a  peasant;  but 
towards  morning,  imagination  re-as- 
serted her  power,  and  took  possession 
of  his  senses  even  in  sleep. 

He  fancied  that  he  was  m  Italy  again, 
and  that  Charles  Walton,  looking  as  he 
bad  done  in  early  youth,  was  walking 
beside  him,  along  a  terrace,  where 
cypresses  and  urns  of  sculptured  stone 
flanked  the  broad  gravel-walk  which 
overhung  a  steep  precipice.  What 
possessed  him  he  knew  not,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  some  demon  kept  whis* 
pering  in  his  ear,  to  dare  his  loved 
companion  to  leap  down ;  and  though 
reluctant,  he  did  so,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  if  bis  friend  attempted  it, 
he  would  infallibly  perish.  "  Charles," 
he  said,  in  the  wild  perversity  of  the 
dreaming  brain^  *'  dare  you  stand  with 
me  on  the  top  of  that  low  wall  and 
jump  down  into  the  dell  below." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  I  will  do,  Fran- 
eis,"  the  young  nobleman  seemed  to 
reply,  and  without  waiting  for  further 
discussion,  they  both  approached  the 
edge,  mounted  the  low  wall,  and  then 
leaped  off  together.  The  earl's  brain 
seemed  to  turn  as  he  fell,  and  every 
thing  reeled  before  his  diszy  sight,  'till 
at  leng^  he  suddenlv  found  himself 
upon  his  feet  at  the  bottom  unhurt, 
and,  instead  of  his  friend,  Annie  Wal- 
ton standing  beside  him,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, inquiring,  "  How  eould  you  be 
.|M>  raib,  Franeis?" 


Before  he  oould  T9p\j  be  woke^ 
and  gaiing  wildly  rotind  himt  saw 
the  sunshine  of  the  early  morning 
streaming  through  the  window,  aad 
cheering  even  the  gloomy  a^wot  of 
the  prison* 

**  This  is  a  strange  dream,*'  he 
thought,  seatine  himself  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  leaning  hu  head  upon 
bis  hands ;  "  a  mighty  strange  dream, 
indeed  1  Havel  really  tempt^Charies 
Walton  to  take  such  a  dangerous 
leap,  in  persuading  him  to  dfaw  the 
sword  for  his  king?  Noi  ool  He 
could  not  avoid  it— he  was  already 
prepared :  and,  besides,  the  voiee  of 
duty  spoke  by  my  lips.  Whatever  be 
the  result  to  him  or  to  me#  I  eaanot 
blame  myself  for  doing  that  which  was 
right.  Weak  men  judge  even  their 
own  actions  by  the  results,  when,  ia 
fact,  they  should  forget  all  b«t  tba 
motivei  and  when  satisiied  thai  th^ 
are  just  and  sdicieBl^  should  leave  all 
the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God*  I  will 
think  of  this  no  more.  It  is  but  folly  i* 
and  rising,  be  advanced  to  the  window, 
before  which  he  heard  the  sound  dT 
people's  voices  speaking. 

'The  surprise  a(  Lord  Beverley  was 
not  small  at  beholding  straight  before 
him,  the  long  person  and  never-to-be- 
tnistaken  nose  of  Gaptain  Deciduoua 
Barecolt,  standing  side  by  side  with 
Sir  John  Hotham,  governor  of  Hull> 
and  apparently  upon  terms  of  graeioua 
intimacy  with  that  officer. 

Barecolt  was  at  that  moment  draw- 
ing,  with  the  point  of  a  oane  upon  the 
ground,  a  number  of  Imes  and  angles, 
whioh  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Beverley  very  much  like  the  plan  of  a 
fortification,  while  three  stout  soldiivs, 
apparently  in  attendance  upon  1h« 
governor,  stood  at  a  little  distancet^ 
and  looked  on  in  grave  and  respectful 
silence.  Every  now  and  then  the  iror- 
thy  captain  seised  Sir  John  by  the 
breast  of  bii  coat  with  all  the  eiuigge* 
rated  gesticulation  of  a  Frenchmaoy 
pointed  to  the  Hnes  he  had  drawn,  held 
out  his  stick  towards  other  parts  of 
Hull,  shrugged,  grinned,  and  chat- 
tered, and  then  flew  back  to  his  de- 
monstration again,  with  the  utmost 
appearance  of  seal  and  good- will. 

<<  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune, 
can  the  fellow  be  about !"  murmured 
the  earl.  **  He  is  surely  not  goir^  to 
fortify  Hull  against  the  king!  Well, 
1  suppoeei  if  he  doi  U  will  b9  easBj 
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Ukeo.  That  ia  oob  eom(&rt.  But,  on 
mj  wordf  he  mtm»  to  have  made  great 
progrett  in  Hotham's  good  graeee. 
I  trust  it  is  oot  at  my  expense^-*— 
N09  no  I  He  is  not  one  of  that  sort 
of  men.  Folly  and  Tice  enongh^  but 
not  disboBotir.  I  have  no'smfdl  mind 
to  try  ray  eloquence  on  Hotham  too," 
coatinned  the  earl  j  ''  I  do  not  thiiJc 
be  13  so  far  committed  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  be  beyond  recall  to  a 
sense  of  daty.  He  need  to  be  a  vain, 
as  well  as  an  ambidous  man ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  one  oould  bat  hold  oot  to 
bis  vanity  and  ambition  the  prospect  of 
great  honour  aad  advancement,  as  the 
reward  for  taking  the  first  step  towards 
healing  the  breaohes  in  his  country's 
peace,  by  making  submission  to  tiie 
iuog,  he  might  be  gained.  It  is  worth 
the  trial,  and  if  it  cost  me  my  head» 
U  shall  be  made." 

Ashe  thus  pondered,  the  governor  and 
Captain  Barecolt  walked  slowly  on,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  soldiers ;  and  the  son- 
tinel  before  the  door  of  the  block-house^ 
re-conunenoed  hb  perambulations. 


<<  Hollo  I  moiisieiir/*  oried  Lord 
Beverley,  from  the  window ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  soldier,  he 
explained  to  him  in  a  mixed  jargon  of 
French  and  Englishi  that  he  much 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  adding,  that  if  it  weie 
granted,  he  might  communicate  som*i> 
thing  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  which  he 
would  find  of  great  importance. 

«  Wh;ri  there  he  stands,"  oried 
the  soldier,  '^talking  with  the  other 
Freaehman^"  and  he  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  a  spot  which  the  earl  could 
not  see,  but  where  the  governor  had 
again  paused  to  listen  to  Captaiii  Dare- 
oolt's  plans  and  devices* 

**  AUesh  aUez!  tell  himl"  oried 
Lord  Beverley ;  and  the  man  imme*> 
diately   hastened  to   give  the    mes- 

'..  je  minutes  he  returned, 
saying,  "he  will  send  for  you  in  an 
hour  or  two,  monsieur;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  here  comes  your  breakfiwt 
piping  hot." 


OHAPTSA  XIX. 


lloaB  tium  an  hour  went  by,  without 
Lord  Beverley  hearing  any  thing  far- 
ther from  the  govemor-^and  he  was 
littiDff  at  the  table,  meditating  over 
his  sdieme,  when  his  ear  caught  the 
soand  of  voioea  without. 

**  Ah,  here  comes  the  messenger," 
he  thought,  **  to  summon  me  to  Ho* 
tham's  presence ;"  but  the  moment 
after,  be  distinguished  the  tones  of  his 
worthy  companion,  Barecolt,  who 
eidaimed,  apparently  addressing  the 
sentinel,  **  But  I  most  see  de  blook- 
houie,  I  tell  you»  sair,  it  be  part  of  my 
^Qtee  to  see  de  blocluhouse,  and  here 
be  de  wor^  Capitaine  Jenkin,  one 
tBU  of  de  bag  respectability,  who  tell 
70a  de  same  thi^.'^ 

Captain  Jenkins  ffrumbled  a  word 
er  two  in  oonfirmatton  of  Barecolt*8 
Msertioni  but  the  sentinel  adhered 
•tead^Mtly  to  his  point,  and  said  that 
the  mouoseer  miplit  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  outsiiM  of  the  place,  but 
ihoold  not  set  hb  foot  within  the  doors 
withottt  a  special  order  from  the  go- 
vernor, under  his  own  hand. 

Of  this  permisaion,  limited  as  it 
wai,  Barecolt  hastened  to  take  advan- 
ti9» }  aftd  Junriog  .previously  asoer- 


tained  that  his  companion,  Jenkins, 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
French  language,  he  approached  the 
window,  at  which  he  had  caught  sight 
of  the  face  of  Lord  Beverley,  and 
which  was  open,  declaring  that  he 
must  look  into  the  inside  at  all  events. 

The  moment  he  was  near,  however, 
he  said  to  the  prisoner,  rapidly,  but 
in  a  low  tone,  '<  What  can  I>o  done  to 
get  you  out?" 

He  spoke  in  French,  and  the  earl 
answered  in  the  same  tongue,  **  No- 
thing that  I  know  \  but  be  ready  to 
help  me  at  a  moment's  notice*  Where 
are  you  to  be  found  ?** 

''  At  the  Swan  Inn,"  replied  Bar&. 
eolt,  "  but  1  will  be  with  you  in  the 
course  of  this  night — I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head;"  and  seeing  that  Captain 
JenkinSf  who  had  been  speaking  a 
word  or  two  to  the  sentinel,  was  now 
approachinff,  he  walked  on,  and  busied 
himself  wiui  examining  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Not  long  after  he  was  gone,  the 
earl  was  summoned  before  the  gover- 
nor )  and  with  one  of  the  train-bands 
on  each  side— for,  at  this  time,  Hull 
could  boast  of  no  other  garriaoB— he 
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was  led  from  the  block-house  to  Sir 
John  Hotham's  residence.  After  being 
condacted  up  a  wide  flight  of  stairs* 
he  was  shown  into  the  same  large  room 
in  which  the  examination  of  Barecolt 
had  taken  place.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  to  the  surprise,  and 
somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  the  earl,  he 
found  the  room  half  filled  with  people, 
manj  of  whom  he  knew—and  for  an 
instant  forgetting  how  completely  he 
was  disguised,  he  thought  that  all  his 
scheme  must  now  fall  to  the  gpround, 
and  his  immediate  discovery  take  place. 

The  cold  and  strange  looRs,  however, 
that  were  turned  upon  him,  both  by 
Hotham  himself,  and  several  of  the 
officers,  to  whom  the  earl  was  person- 
ally known,  soon  restored  his  confi- 
dence, and  showed  him  that  he  was 
far  better  disguised  than  he  had  ima- 
gined. Never  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  instant,  he  advanced 
at  once  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  made 
him  a  low  bow,  asking  if  he  were  the 
governor  ?  The  answer,  of  course, 
was  in  the  affirmative,  and  Hotham 
proceeded  to  question  him  in  French, 
which  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency. 
With  never-failing  readiness  the  earl 
answered  all  his  questions,  giving  a 
most  probable  account  of  himself,  and 
stating  that  he  had  come  over  from 
France  with  recommendations  for  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  im- 
portant command,  as  it  was  expected 
every  day  at  the  French  court  that 
Charles  would  be  oblieed  to  have  re- 
course to  arms  against  his  parliament. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
who  had  either  been  really  at  the  court 
of  France  very  lately,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  so,  stepped  forward  to  ask 
a  good  number  of  questions  of  the 
prisoner,  which  were  not  yen  conve- 
nient for  him  to  answer.  He  con- 
tinued to  parry  them,  however,  with 
great  dexterity  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length  finding  that  this  sort  of  cross- 
examination  could  not  go  on  much 
longer,  without  leading  to  his  detec- 
tion, he  turned  suddenly  to  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  asked  him  in  a  low  voice 
if  the  guard  had  given  him  the  mes- 
sage which  he  had  sent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  "  I 
received  the  message ;  what  is  it  you 
have  to  communicate?** 

^Something,  sir,  for  your  private 
ear,"  continued  the  earl,  still  speaking 
in  French ;  '^  a  matter  which  you  wiU 


find  of  much  importance,  and  which 
vou  will  not  vegt^t  to  have  known; 
but  I  can  only  discover  it  to  you  if 
you  grant  me  an  interview  with  you 
alone." 

*^  Faith,  I  must  hear  more  about 
you,  sir,  bdtbre  I  can  do  that,"  replied 
Hotham.  ''Come  hither  with  me, 
and  I  will  speak  to  you  for  a  moment 
in  the  window." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  where  a  deep 
bay-window  looked  out  over  the  town. 
The  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany was  considerable,  and  the  angle 
of  the  wall  insured  that  no  distinct 
sound  could  reach  the  other  part  of 
the  hall;  but  still  Lord  Beverley 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
greater  d^^ee  of  privacy,  for  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  disclosure  he  was  about  to 
make  upon  Sir  John  Hotham. 

''  Can  I  not  speak  with  you  in  an- 
other room,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  still  using 
the  French  tongue. 

''  That  is  quite  impossible,"  an- 
swered Sir  John  Hotham ;  "  you  can 
say  what  you  have  to  say  here.  Speak 
low,  and  no  ears  but  mine  will  hear 
you. 

The  earl  looked  down,  and  then 
raising  his  eyes  suddenly  to  the  gover- 
nor's face,  he  said  in  English — 

''  Do  you  know  me.  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham?" 

The  governor  started,  and  looked  at 
him  attentively  for  a  moment  or  two» 
but  then  replied  in  a  decided  tone— 

"  No,  I  do  not" 

«  Well,  then,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I 
will  try  whether  I  know  Sir  John 
Hotham  ;  and  whether  he  be  the  same 
man  of  honour  I  have  always  taken 
him  to  be.  You  see  before  you,  8ir« 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  activi^  I  have  dia- 
played  in  the  service  of  the  kiiu^,  and 
the  number  of  persons  whom  I  have 
brouffht  over  to  his  interest,  by  show- 
ing them  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  in  times  past,  their  duty  to  their 
king  and  their  country  is  now  the 
same — ^you  are  aware,  I  say,  that  these 
causes  nave  rendered  the  parliament 
my  implacable  enemies ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  in  confiding,  as  I  do  this 
day  to  you,  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
disguise  that  I  have  mamtained  hi- 
therto, I  place  myself  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  too  much  a  gentleaiaa  to 
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giFe  m%  np  to  the  fary  of  my  adver- 
aries.*' 

The  astonishment  which  appeared 
on  Sir  John  Hotham*8  face,  while  the 
earl  was  making  this  communication, 
might  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  son,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
had  not  his  back  been  fortunately 
tnroed  towards  them.  He  gazed  ear* 
nestly  on  the  earl's  countenance,  how- 
erer,  and  at  once  recollecting  his  fea- 
tures, wondered  that  he  had  not  dis- 
covered him  at  once.  So  transparent 
did  the  disguise  seem  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  secret,  that  he  could  scarcely  per- 
suade himself  that  the  other  gentle- 
men present  would  be  long  deceived, 
and  be  was  only  anxious  to  get  the 
earl  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  he  was  determined  to  justify 
the  honourable  character  attributed  to 
bim. 

''Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  sir,"  he 
replie<^  smoothing  down  his  counte- 
nance as  best  he  might ;  **  we  cannot 
talk  upon  this  subject  now.  Rest  sa- 
tisfied, however,  that  you  will  not  be 
sorry  for  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in 
me,  and  will  find  me  the  same  man  as 
^oa  supposed.  I  will  see  you  again 
m  private  whenever  I  may  meet  with 
a  convenient  opportunity ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  am  afraid  you  must  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  poor  accommoda- 
tion which  you  have,  for  any  change  in 
it  would  beget  suspicion;  and  I  nave 
shrewd  and  evil  eyes  upon  me  here,  so 
1  most  now  send  you  away  at  once. 
Hare, guard,"  he  continued,  ''take the 
prisoner  back.  Let  him  be  well  used. 
And  provided  with  all  things  necessary, 
bat  at  the  same  time  have  a  strict  eye 
upon  him,  and  suffer  no  one  to  com- 
muiicate  with  him  but  myself." 

Lord  Beverley  bowed  and  withdrew, 
and  Hotham,  with  strong  signs  of  agi- 
tation still  in  his  countenance,  re- 
tamed  to  his  companions,  saying — 

"  That  Frenchman  is  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  knows  more  of  the  queen's 
conncils  than  I  could  have  imagined : 
bat  I  most  go  and  write  a  despatch  to 
the  parlimnent,  for  he  has  told  me 
things  that  they  will  be  glad  to  know ; 
i&d  I  trust  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
kim  more  from  him  still." 

Thos  speaking,  be  retired  from  the 
hall,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent inquired  of  another  who  was 
fitandinff  near^- 

^  Did  you  not  think  that  what  they 
Vol.  XXUI.— No.  133. 


were  saying  just  now  in  the  window^ 
sounded  very  like  English  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Colonel  Hotham, 
"my  father's  French  has  quite  an 
English  tone.  He  changes  the  words, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  accent." 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  block-house,  and  to- 
wards evening  he  received  a  few  words, 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  telling 
him  that  the  governor  would  be  with 
him  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

This  was  a  mark  of  favour  and 
consideration  which  Lord  Beverley 
scarcely  expected,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  rank  between  himself 
and  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  honourable  dealing  which  the 
latter  had  made.  There  were  also 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  attend  to  his 
comfort,  which  ^ere  even  more  con- 
solatory, in  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  them,  than  in  the  acts  themselves. 
Poor  Sinbad  the  sailor,  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  cannibal  blacks, 
looked  upon  all  the  good  cheer  that 
they  placed  before  him,  as  merely  the 
means  employed  to  fatten  him,  pre- 
vious to  killing  and  eating  him ;  but 
as  we  have  never  had  such  anthropo- 
phagous habits  in  Great  Britain,  even 
during  the  great  rebellion  itself,  when 
the  earl  saw  sundry  much  more  sa- 
voury dishes  provided  for  his  dinner 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  favoured 
with,  and  a  bottle  of  very  good  wine 
to  wash  them  down  withal,  he  received 
them  as  a  mark  of  the  governor's  good 
intentions,  and  an  indication  that  there 
was  some  probability  of  his  imprison- 
ment coming  to  an  end  by  a  more  plea- 
sant process  than  a  walk  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

He  eat  and  drank  then  with  re- 
newed hope,  and  saw  the  sun  go  down 
with  pleasure,  totally  forgetting  Cap- 
tain Barecolt's  promise  to  see  him  at 
night,  which,  if  he  had  remembered 
it  might  have  somewhat  disturbed  his 
serenity. 

I  know  not  whether  the  people  of 
Hull  are  still  a  tribe  early  in  their  ha- 
bits ;  but  certainly  such  was  the  case 
in  those  days ;  and  towards  nine 
o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  the  noises  of 
a  great  town  began  to  die  away,  and 
silence  to  resume  her  reign  through 
the  place.  The  watch,  who  had  a  pu- 
ritanical horror  of  every  thing  like 
merriment,  as  the  reader  may  have  in 
some  degree  perceived,  took  care  to 
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suffer  neither  shouting  nor  brawling 
in  the  streets  of  the  good  citjr  after 
dark ;  and  though  from  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined, 
the  noble  earl  saw  many  a  lantern  pass 
along,  it  was  still  with  a  sober  and 
steady  pace  ;  and  with  his  usual  ima- 
ginative activity  of  mind,  he  amused 
himself  with  fancying  the  character 
and  occupation  of  the  various  persons 
who  thus  flitted  before  his  eyes,  with 
many  a  comment  and  meditative  reflec- 
tion upon  every  thing  in  man's  fate 
and  nature.  The  lanterns,  however, 
like  the  sounds,  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed,  without  his  seeing  one, 
when  at  length  the  clock  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  slowly  struck  the  hour 
often,  pausine  long  upon  every  dull  tone 
which  seemed  like  the  voice  of  Time 
regretting  the  minutes  that  had  floWn. 

In  about  ten  minutes  more,  the 
sentry  before  the  block-house  chal- 
lenged some  one  who  approached  ra- 
ther nearer  than  he  thought  proper  to 
his  post.  A  signal  word  was  given  in 
reply;  and  the  next  moment  the  sounds 
of  bolts  being  withdrawn,  and  keys 
turned  in  the  lock  were  heard,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  a  visitor. 
The  opening  door,  as  the  earl  ex- 
pected, showed  the  stout  and  some- 
what heavy  person  of  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  who  entered  with  a  sort  of  fur- 
tive look  behind  him,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  watched. 

"  Keep  at  some  distance  in  front," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  ^uard  ;  "  and 
do  not  let  any  one,  commg  from  the 
side  of  my  house,  approach  within  a 
hundred  yards."  Thus  saying,  he 
shut  the  door  of  the  room,  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  then 
turning  to  the  prisoner  he  observed — 
"  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  my  lord,  to 
have  nothing  but  spies  about  one,  and 
yet  such  is  my  case.  I  do  not  know 
what  1  have  done  to  deserve  this." 

**  It  is  the  most  natural  thinff  in  the 
world,  Sir  John,"  said  the  earl,  shak- 
ing him  warmly  by  the  hand  ;  "  when 
perverse,  rash,  and  rebellious  men 
know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
gentleman  of  honour,  who,  however 
much  he  may  be  attached  to  liberty,  is 
well  disposed  towards  his  sovereign, 
they  naturaily  suspect,  and  spy  upon 
him." 

**  You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord — 
you^  judge  me  rightly," ,  replied  Sir 


John  Hotham ;  "  I  have  always  been 
a  friend  equally  to  my  country  and  mj 
king ;  and  deeply  do  I  lament  th'e  dis- 
cord which  has  arisen  between  his  ma^ 
jesty  and  the  parliament.  But  I  see 
you  understand  my  conduct  well,  my 
lord,  and  need  not  be  told  that  I  en- 
tertain  very  different  principles  from 
the  men  who  have  driven  things  into 
this  strait.  I  vow  to  God  I  have  al- 
ways entertained  the  highest  affection 
and  sense  of  duty  towards  his  majesty, 
and  lament  deeply  to  think  that  my 
refusing  to  open  the  gates  of  Hull, 
when  the  king  demanded  entrance, 
will  always  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning, and  perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
civil  war,  whereas  I  did  it  in  my  own 
defence. 

♦*  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  the  earl. 
'<  The  king  is  not  aware  that  such  is 
the  case ;  for  when  many  people  as- 
sured his  majesty,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  error  in  the  business, 
he  has  replied  often, '  God  grant  it  be 
so ;  for  I  always  held  Sir  John  Hotham 
to  be  a  man  of  singular  uprightness, 
and  well-affected  towards  myself,  un- 
til he  ventured  to  shut  his  gates  in  his 
king's  face." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
^'both  the  kinff  and  I  have  been  greatly 
deceived ;  and  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
I  never  told  to  any  one,  which  I  will 
beseech  you,  when  we  find  means  to 
set  you  free,  to  report  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  may  judge  favourably  of  me. 
There  were  certain  men,  whom  I  have 
since  discovered  to  be  arrant  knaves, 
and  employed  by  the  more  furious  per- 
sons of  the  parliament  to  deceive  me, 
who  assured  me,  with  every  protesta- 
tion of  concern  for  my  safety,  that  it 
was  the  king's  intention,  as  soon  as  he 
got  into  Hull,  to  hang  me  without 
form  of  trial,  farther  than  a  m&re 
summary  court-martial." 

"  It  was  false,  sir ;  it  was  false  alto- 
gether, I  assure  you,"  replied  the  earl. 
*'  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  the 
king's  intention." 

*'  I  know  it — I  know  it  now,"  an- 
swered Sir  John  Hotham;  <*but  I 
believed  it  at  the  time.  However,  to 
speak  of  what  more  nearly  concerns 
you,  my  lord,  I  came  hither  to  tell  you, 
that  as  you  have  so  frankly  put  your- 
self in  my  hands,  I  will  in  no  degree 
betray  your  trust ;  and  I  much  wish 
you  to  consider  in  what  way,  and  upon 
what  pretext,  I  can  set  you  at  liberty. 
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80  that  jou  may  safelj  go  whitherso- 
erer  you  will.  But  there  is  one  thing 
you  must  remember,  that  the  secret 
of  who  and  what  you  are,  and  of  my 
wish  to  treat  you  kindly,  must  be  kept 
inviolably  between  ybu  and  me  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  man  here  whom  I  can 
trust ;  and  especially  not  my  own  son, 
who  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  evil- 
intentioned  men,  towards  the  king  and 
his  own  father,  in  all  the  realm." 

"  The  only  way  that  I  can  see,"  re- 
plied the  earl,  "  will  be  for  me  to  pass 
for  a  Frenchman  still ;  and  for  you  to 
make  it  appear,  that  I  am  willing  to 
purchase  my  liberty  by  giving  you,  at 
once,  some  information  regarding  his 
majesty's  designs,  and  obtaining  more 
for  you  hereafter.  But  so  sure  am  I 
of  your  gtK>d  intentions  towards  me, 
that  I  fear  not  to  remain  here  several 
days,  if  I  may  but  hope  that  through 
my  poor  mediation,  you  and  the  king 
may  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  terrible  thing, 
that  a  handful  of  ill-disposed  men, 
such  as  those  who  now  rule  in  the 
parliament,  should  be  able  to  over- 
whelm this  country  with  bloodshed 
and  devastation,  when  the  king  him- 
self is  willing  \o  grant  his  people 
every  thing  that  they  can  rightly  and 
justly  demand ;  and  moreover,  that 
thev  should  have  the  power,  when 
their  intention  is  clearly,  not  alone  to 
overthrow  this  or  that  monarch,  but 
to  destroy  and  abolish  monarchy  itself, 
to  involve  grentlemen  of  high  esteem, 
ftuoh  as  yourself,  in  acts  which  they 
abhor,  and  which  must  first  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  country,  and  ultimately 
destructive  to  themselves.  Do  not 
let  them  deceive  you,  Sir  John,"  he 
continued:  "this  struggle  can  have 
hot  one  termination,  as  you  will  plainly 
see  if  you  consider  a  few  points.  You 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the 
turbulence  and  exactions  of  these  men 
have  already  alienated  from  them  the 
affections  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  king  is  now  at  the 
bead  of  a  powerfvd  force,  which  is 
daily  increasing.  A  great  supply  of 
ammunition  and  arms  has  just  been 
received.  The  fleet  is  entirely  at  his 
di^osal,  and  ready  to  appear  before 
any  place  against  which  he  may  direct 
it.  And,  aJthot^h  he  is  unwilling  to 
employ  foreign  troops  against  his  re- 
bdlious  subjects  till  the  last  extremity, 
yet  you  most  evidently  perceive  that 


every  prince  in  Christendom  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  supporting  his 
migesty,  and  will  do  it  as  soon  as 
asked.  Nay,  more:  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  now  preparing  to 
come  over,  at  the  head  of  his  army ; 
and  you  may  well  suppose  that  his 
first  stroke  will  be  at  Hull,  which  can- 
not resist  him  three  days." 

Sir  John  Hotham  looked  somewhat 
bewildered  and  confounded  by  all 
these  arguments,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
musing  tone,  "  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
— that  is  the  only  question.  How  is  it 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  Ifyou  mean.  Sir  John,"  continued 
Lord  Beverley,  *'how  is  peace  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  country,  methinks  it  may 
be  easily  done ;  but  first  I  would  have 
you  consider,  what  glory  and  renown 
would  accrue  to  that  man  who  should 
ward  off  all  these  terrible  events;  who, 
by  his  sole  power  and  authority,  and  by 
setting  a  noble  example  to  his  country- 
men, should  pave  the  way  to  a  reconci- 
liation between  King  Charles  and  his 
parliament ;  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  stability  of  the  throne. 
1  will  ask  you  if  you  are  not  sure, 
that  both  monarch  and  people,  seeing 
themselves  delivered  from  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  would  not  join  in  over- 
whelming him  with  honours  and 
rewards  of  all  kinds,  and  whether  his 
name  would  not  descend  to  posterity 
as  the  preserver  of  his  country.  You 
are  the  man.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
can  do  all  this.  You  are  the  man  who 
can  obtain  this  glorious  name.  The 
surrender  of  Hull  to  the  king  would 
at  once  remedy  the  mistakes  committed 
on  both  parts,  would  crush  the  civil 
war  in  the  egg,  would  strengthen  the 
good  intentions  of  all  the  wise  and 
better  men  in  the  parliament,  would 
make  the  whole  country  rise  as  one 
man,  to  cast  off  the  treason  in  which 
it  has  unwillingly  taken  part ;  and  for 
my  own  self  I  can  only  say,  that  men 
attribute  to  me  some  influence,  both 
with  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  all 
which  I  do  possess  should  be  employed 
to  obtain  for  you  due  recompense  for 
the  services  you  have  rendered  your 
country." 

Hotham  was  evidently  touched  and 
moved ;  for  so  skilfully  had  the  earl 
introduced  every  subject  that  could 
affect  the  various  passions  of  which  he 
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VM  soBceptibley  that  at  every  word 
some  new  pleader  had  risen  np  in  the 
bosom  of  the  governor,  to  advocate 
the  same  coarse  that  Lord  Beverley 
was  urging.  Now  it  was  fear  that 
spoke  ;  now  hope ;  now  anger  at  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  parlia- 
ment; now  expectations  from  the 
king.  Pride,  vanity,  ambition,  all  had 
their  word ;  and  good  Sir  John's  face 
betrayed  the  agitation  and  wavering 
of  his  mind,  so  that  the  earl  was  in 
no  slight  hope  of  speedily  gaining  one 
of  the  most  important  converts  that 
could  be  made  to  the  royal  cause,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  both,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  were  was 
violently  shaken  from  without,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  muttering,  with  a 
tremendous  oath  :^- 

"They  have  taken  the  key  out: 
curse  me  if  I  donH  force  the  lock  off 
with  my  dagger.** 

Sir  John  Hotham  started  and  look« 
ed  toward  the  door  with  fear  and  tre* 
pidation,  for  he  expected  nothing  less 
than  to  see  the  face  of  his  son,  or 
some  other  of  the  violent  men,  who  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  parliament ; 
and  to  say  truth,  not  the  countenance 
of  a  personage,  whose  appearance  in 
his  own  proper  person  is  generally  de- 
precated by  even  those  who  have  the 
closest    connection    with   him  "sub 


rosa,"  could  have  been  more  unplea- 
sant to  the  governor  of  HulL  The 
Earl  of  Beverley  started  too,  with  no 
very  com/ortable  feelings ;  for,  not 
only  was  he  unwilling  to  have  his  con- 
versation at  that  moment  interrupted, 
but  moreover,  dear  reader,  he  recog- 
nised at  once  the  tones  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Captain  Bareoolt 

**  It  is  my  son,  on  my  life  !**  cried 
Hotham,  in  a  low  tone.  "  What,  in 
the  fiend's  name,  is  to  be  done?  This 
insolence  is  insufferable ;  and  yet  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  not  to  be 
found  here !  Hark,  on  my  life,  he  is 
forcing  the  lockl" 

"  Stay,  stay  I"  whispered  the  earL 
"  Get  behind  the  bed ;  but  first  give 
me  the  key.  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
Sir  John,  not  even  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape ;  and  moreover,  to  send  this  per- 
son away  without  discovering  you. 
Leave  him  to  me — Cleave  him  to  me. 
You  may  trust  me  !*' 

"Oh,  willingly  —  willingly,**  cried 
Sir  John,  giving  him  the  key,  and 
drawing  back  b^ind  the  bed.  "  For 
heaven*s  sake,  do  not  let  him  find 
mer 

The  earl  took  the  key,  and  ap- 
proached the  door ;  but  before  we  re- 
late what  followed,  we  must  turn  for 
a  moment  to  explain  the  sudden  ap« 
pearance  of  Captam  Barecolt 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Captain  Barccolt  was  not,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds — for,  although  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  words,  he  was  also  a 
roan  of  deeds,  as  the  reader  may  have 
already  remarked,  and  the  deeds  which 
he  had  performed  since  we  last  left 
him  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Mrs. 
White,  were  manifold  and  various. 
His  first  expedition  was  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Arran  Neil,  where  the  worthy 
landlady*s  sense  of  decorum,  as  well 
as  her  privilege  of  curiosity,  kept  her 
present  during  the  conference. 

Poor  Arrah,  although  at  one  time 
she  certainly  had  not  been  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  personal 
merits  of  Captain  Deciduous  Barecolt, 
had  seen  enough  of  his  conduct  in  the 
skirmish,  which  took  place  at  the 
bridge,  to  entertain  a  much  higher 
respect  for  him  than  before,  and  even 


had  not  such  been  the  case,  there  ia 
something  in  the  very  sip^ht  of  persons 
whom  we  have  beheld  in  companion- 
ship with  those  we  love,  which,  by 
awakening  sweet  associations — those 
pleasant  door-keepers  of  the  heart-^ 
renders  their  presence  cheering  to  ua 
in  the  hour  of  misfortune  and  distress. 
Mrs.  White,  too,  upon  Captain  Bare- 
colt's  own  statement,  had  assured 
Arrah,  that  he  came  expressly  to  de- 
liver her;  and  she  looked  upon  her 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Dry, 
as  now  quite  certain,  with  the  aid  of 
the  good  landlady,  and  the  more  vigo- 
rous assistance  of  Barecolt's  long  arm, 
and  lonff  sword.     She  greeted  him 

gladly,  th  A,  and  with  a  bright  smile ; 
ut  Barecolt,  when  he  now  saw  her, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the 
same  person  with  whom  he  had 
marched  two  days  during  the  advance 
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firom  Bishop's  MertoD»  not  alone  from 
the  change  of  her  dress,  though  that 
of  course  made  a  very  great  difference ; 
bat  from  the  look  of  intelligence  and 
mind,  which  her  whole  countenance 
displajedt  and  from  the  total  absence 
of  that  lost  and  bewildered  expression, 
whldi  had  been  before  so  frequently 
present  on  her  face.  Her  great  beauty, 
which  had  then  been  often  clouded  by 
tiiat  strange  shadow  that  we  have 
so  frequently  mentioned,  was  now 
Bgfated  up  like  a  fair  landscape,  first 
seen  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  rises  upon  it  in  all 
the  migesty  of  light. 

"  Do  not  be  the  least  afraid,  my 
dear  young  lady,**  said  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  after  the  first  congratulations  of 
their  meeting  were  over,  and  he  had 
quieted  down  his  surprise  and  admi- 
ration. .  "  Do  not  be  at  all  afraid. 
I  will  delirer  you,  if  the  gates  should 
be  guarded  by  fiery  dragons.  Not 
only  have  I  a  thousand  times  accom- 
plished enterprizes  to  which  this  of 
circumventing  the  dull  burgesses  of 
Hull  is  no  more  than  eating  the  mites 
of  a  cheese  off  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
but  here  we  have  to  assist  us  ffood 
Mrs.  White,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
women  that  ever  lived  upon  the  fsce 
of  this  earth.  It  is  true,  I  have  but 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  her 
acquaintance  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
ana  three  quarters;  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  converse,  and  deal  with, 
and  investigate,  and  examine,  in  the 
most  perilous  circumstances,  and  in 
the  most  awful  situations,  many  mil- 
fions  of  my  fellow-creatures  of  every 
ififferent  shade,  variety,  and  complexion 
of  mind,  you  will  easily  understand 
that  it  needs  but  a  glance  for  me  to 
esthnate  and  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  a  person  so  well  disposed  as  Bdrs* 
White." 

"Oh,  ves!"  cried  Arrah,  inter- 
mpting  huu,  ^  I  know  that  she  is 
kind  and  good,  and  will  do  everything 
on  earth  to  help  and  deUver  me.  She 
was  kind  to  me  long  ago,  and  one  can 
never  forget  kindness.  But,  when 
shall  we  go.  Captain  Barecolt  ?  Can- 
not we  go  to-night?" 

<<  That  is  iinpossible,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  replied  Barecolt,  **  for  there  are 
many  things  to  be  done  in  the  first 
instance.  These  papers,  which  Mrs. 
White  talks  of>  they  must  be  obtained 


if  possible.  Has  this  man  got  them 
about  him,  do  you  think  ?** 

«*  I  cannot  tell,*'  replied  Arrah,  "  I 
do  not  even  know  tiiat  he  has  got  them 
at  all.  I  only  know  that  the  cottage 
was  stripped,  when  I  came  back,  and 
that  they,  with  every  thing  else,  were 
gone." 

"  Oh,  he  has  got  them  I — He  has 
got  them,  my  dear  child  1** — cried  Mrs. 
White;  ''for  depend  upon  it,  that  if 
he  did  not  know  you  were  a  veir  dif- 
ferent person  from  Sargeant  NeiFs 
grand-daughter,  just  as  well  as  I  do, 
he  would  never  be  so  anxious  about 
marrying  vou — a  wizened  old  red- 
herring.  1  dare  say,  he  has  got  them 
safe  in  his  trunk  mail.'' 

"  1  will  go,"  said  Barecolt,  '*  and 
cut  them  out  of  his  heart,"  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  rose,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  dagger,  and  strode  towards 
the  door. 

"  Don't  do  him  any  mischief-.-don*t 
do  him  any  mischief  in  my  house," 
cried  Mrs.  White,  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  captain's  arm.  •'  Pray,  re- 
member, captain,  there  will  be  in- 
quiry made,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive. 
You  bad  better  not  take  them,  till 
you  are  quite  ready  to  go." 

**  Thou  art  a  wise  woman,  Mrs. 
White,"  replied  Captain  Barecolt— 
*'  thou  art  a  wise  woman,  and  I  will 
forbear.  I  will  but  ascertain  whether 
he  have  these  papers,  while  he  yet  lies 
in  the  mud  of  drunkenness,  and  leave 
the  appropriation  of  them  till  an  after 
period." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room» 
and  having  marked  with  all  his  shrewd 
perception  the  door  which  had  opened 
and  shut,  when  the  reverend  and  re- 
spectable Mr.  Dry,  of  Lonssoaken, 
was  carried  tipsy  to  his  bed,  he 
walked  strai^t  into  his  room  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  approaching 
the  drunken  man,  gazed  on  his  fkoe, 
to  see  that  he  was  still  in  ^t  state  of 
insensibility  to  what  was  passing  round 
him,  which  was  necessary  to  his  pre- 
sent purposes.  Mr.  Dry  was  happily 
snoring  unconsciously  almost  m  a 
state  of  apoplexy ;  and  approaching  a 
large  pair  of  saddle  bags,  Barecolt 
took  them  up,  laid  them  on  a  chair, 
and  opened  diem  without  either  cere- 
mony or  scruple.  The  wardrobe  of 
Mr.  Dry  was  soon  exposed  to  riew : 
a  short  cloak,  a  black  coa^  a  clean 
stiff  band^  well  starched  and  ironed  in 
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case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  hold 
forth  ;  a  pair  of  brown  breeches  and 
grey  stocking  ;  three  shirts  of  deli- 
cately fine  hnen,  and  sundry  other 
articles  were  soon  cast  upon  the 
grounds  and  the  arm  of  the  valorous 
captain,  plunged  up  to  the  elbow  in 
the  heart  of  the  bags,  searching  about 
for  any  thing  having  the  feel  of  paper. 
For  some  mmutes  his  perquisition  was 
vain>  but  at  length  in  drawing  out  his 
hand  suddenly^  the  knuckles  struck 
against  the  lining  of  the  bag  at  a  spot 
where  something  like  a  button  made 
itself  apparent}  and  feeling  more 
closely,  the  worthy  captain  discovered 
an  inside  pocket. 

Into  that  his  fingers  were  soon 
dipped,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  he 
drew  forth  some  three  sheets  of  writ- 
ten  paper,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
candle,  examined  them  minutely.  What 
was  his  disappointment,  however,  when 
the  first  words  that  struck  his  eyes, 
were :  *'  Habakkuk,  ii.  5  ;  Chronicles, 
ii.  vii.  9 ;  Micah,  6 ;  Lamentations, 
iii.  7  ;  Amos,  ii.  4. — For  three  trans- 

f*essions  of  Judah,    and  for    four, 
will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof." 

**  The  hypocritical  old  swine,"  cried 
Bai^olt,  ''  what  have  we  got  next, 
and  lurning  over  the  page,  he  looked 
at  the  paper  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
«ih'er,  which  he  found  to  be  something 
a  little  more  important,  namely,  a  let- 
,ter  firom  the  parliamentary  Colonel 
Thistleton  to  Mr.  Dry,  informing  him 
that  he  would  be  at  Bishop's  Merton, 
on  the  day  after  the  date  thereof,  and 
begging  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  malignant  lord,  that  no 
chai^^  might  take  i>lace  till  he  ar- 
rived, thus  establishing  bevond  all 
manner  of  doubt  worthy  Mr,  Dry's 
accessoryship  in  the  visit  of  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  to  the  house 
of  Lord  Walton. 

The  next  paper,  which  was  the  pnly 
one  now  remaining,  seemed  to  puzzle 
Captain  Barecolt  more  than  even  Mr. 
Dry*s  list  of  texts.  It  was  evidently 
a  paper  of  memoranda,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  but  so  brief  that,  with- 
out some  clue,  little  could  be  made  of 
it.  At  the  top  stood  the  name  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell;  then  came  the 
words,  *'  Whose  daughter  was  her 
mother  ?"  Below  that  was  written — 
"  Are  there  any  of  them  living  ? 
What's  the  county  ?  Ulster,  it  would 


seem.  Sequestrated?  or  attainted? 
Where  did  the  money  come  firom? 
How  much  a  year?  What  will  he 
take?" 

Bearing  this  away,  after  having 
made  another  search  in  the  bag,  and 
thrown  it  down  upon  the  scattered 
articles  of  clothing,  which  remained 
upon  the  floor,  worthy  Captain  Bare- 
colt retrod  his  steps  to  the  room  of 
Arrah  Neil,  and  there,  with  the  fair 
girl  herself,  and  the  worthy  landlady,  he 
pored  over  the  paper,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  some  farther  insight  into  its 
meaning. 

Conjectures  enough  were  formed ; 
but  with  them  we  will  not  trouble  the 
reader — suffice  it,  that  Captain  Bare- 
colt determined  to  copy  the  paper, 
which  being  done,  he  replaced  it  with 
Mr.  Dry's  apparel  in  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman's bags,  and  then  left  him  to 
sleep  off  his  drunkenness,  wishing  him 
heartily  that  sort  of  sickening  head- 
ache, which  is  the  usual  consequence 
of  such  intemperance  as  he  had  in- 
dulged in  that  night. 

'To  Arrah  Neilhe  subsequently  ex- 
plained that  his  various  avocations 
m  the  town  of  Hull  would  give  him 
enough  to  do  during  the  following 
day,  but  that  he  did  hope  and  trust, 
about  midnight,  or  very  early  the  next 
morning,  to  be  able  to  guide  her  safely 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Hull,  together 
with  a  friend  of  his  who,  he  explained 
to  her,  was  still  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor. 

After  bidding  her  adieu,  he  de- 
scended once  more  to  the  little  parlour 
of  Mrs.  White,  and  there  held  a  long 
and  confidential  conference  with  her 
regarding  his  proceedings  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  found  the  good  lady 
all  that  he  could  have  desired,  a 
stanch  royalist  at  heart,  and  *! 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter, views,  and  principles,  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  officersmnd  soldiers  of  the 
train-bands.  She  told  him  whom  he 
could  depend  upon,  and  whom  he 
could  not ;  where,  when,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  what  were  the 
best  means  of  rendering  them  accessi- 
ble to  his  solicitations.  She  abo  fur- 
nished him  with  the  address  of  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  having  gained 
all  this  information,  the  worthy  ck^ 
tain  retired  to  bed  to  rise  prepared 
for  action  on  the  following  day. 

Profound  were  his  alumb^    No 
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dream  shook  the  long  and  cnmhrons 
body  that  lay  there  like  some  colossal 
column  fiiUen  on  the  sands  of  the  de- 
sert, and  he  scarcely  moved  or  stirred 
a  finger  till  the  morning  lupht  peeped 
with  her  grey  eye  in  at  the  window, 
when  up  he  started,  rubbing  his  head 
and  exclaiming,  ''  There's  the  trum- 
pet, by " 

It  was  the  first  vision  he  had  had, 
but  in  a  moment  or  two  he  was  wide 
awake  again,  and  remembering  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  governor  of  Hull, 
he  plunged  his  head  into  cold  water, 
wiped  it  with  the  towels  provided, 
drew  his  beard  into  a  neat  point,  and 
putting  on  his  clothes,  again  descended 
to  seek  for  some  breakfast  before  he 
set  out. 

He  had  not  ffot  through  half  the 
flagon  of  beer  however,  nor  demo- 
lished above  a  pound  of  beef,  when 
Captain  Jenkins  arrived,  and  found 
him  speaking  execrable  English  to 
Nancy,  in  order  to  hurry  her  with 
some  ^ed  eggs,  which  she  was  pre- 
paring as  an  addition  to  the  meal. 

**  Begar,  I  never  was  see  such  wo- 
man as  de  English  cooks.  Dem  can 
no  more  make  de  omlet  dan  dey  can 
fly.  Vait  but  von  leetle  meenute,  my 
dear  Captiun  Jenkin,  and  I  go  wid 
you." 

"I  can't  wait,"  said  Captain  Jen- 
kins, in  a  rough  tone,  "it's  time  to 
be  there  now.  If  you  had  lodged  at 
the  Rose,  we  should  not  have  had  half 
8o  far  to  ffo." 

*'  Ah,  oat  is  very  true,  dat  is  very 
true,"  cried  Barecolt,  **  I  lodge  dere 
anoder  time,  but  if  we  must  go,  why 
den  here  goes,**  and  putting  the  tan- 
Icard  to  his  mouth,  with  one  long  and 
prodigious  draught  he  brought  the 
liquor  within  to  the  bottom.  Being 
then  once  more  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  governor,  he  was  de- 
tain^ some  little  time  while  Sir  John 
gave  various  orders  and  directions, 
and  then  set  out  with  him  upon  a 
tour  of  the  fortifications,  followed,  as 
we  have  represented  the  party,  by  three 
stout  Soldiers,  Captain  J  enkins  having 
been  dismissed  for  the  time.  If  Bare- 
colt, however,  had  won  upon  the  go- 
vernor during  their  first  interview, 
on  this  second  occasion  he  ingratiated 
himself  still  further  with  the  worthy 
officer.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  without 
cause,  that  Barecolt  rose  high  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John,  for  he  had  hb 


own  sense  of  what  was  honest  and 
right,  though  it  was  a  somewhat 
twisted  and  perverted  one,  and  he 
would  not,  on  any  account,  so  long  as 
his  advice  was  asked,  and  likely  to  be 
taken,  have  given  wrong  and  dange- 
rous counsel  upon  the  pretence  of 
friendship  and  service. 

He  pointed  out  then  to  the  gover- 
nor, with  great  shrewdness  and  dis- 
crimination, numerous  weak  points  in 
the  defences,  gave  him  various  hints 
for  strengthening  them  without  the 
loss  of  much  time,  and  while  pausing 
before  the  block-house,  in  which  he 
knew  Lord  Beverley  was  confined,  he 
drew  upon  the  ^ound  the  plan  of  a 
small  lort,  which  he  showed  the  go- 
vernor might  be  very  serviceable  in 
the  defence  of  the  town  upon  the  river 
side. 

Having  now  ffone  nearly  half  round 
the  walls,  and  being  pressed  by  hun- 
ger as  much  as  business.  Sir  John  re- 
turned to  break  his  fast,  and  once 
more  placed  Captain  Barecolt  under 
the  guidance  of  Jenkins,  adding  a 
hint,  however,  to  the  latter,  that  his 
suspicions  of  the  Frenchman  were  re- 
moved, and  that  every  assistance  was 
to  be  given  him  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Barecolt's  difficulty  now  was,  how 
to  get  rid  of  his  companion,  but 
as  tne  ^citizen-soldier  was  somewhat 
pursy  and  heavy  in  his  temperament, 
our  worthy  firiend  contrivea,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours,  to  cast  him  in 
such  a  state  of  perspiration  and  fa- 
tigue by  rapid  motion  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  that  he  was 
ready  to  drop.  In  the  course  of  these 
perambulations,  he  led  him,  as  we 
nave  seen,  once  more  past  the  block- 
house, in  order  to  confer  for  a  mo- 
ment with  Lord  Beverley,  after  which 
he  brought  him  dexterously  Into  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  dwelling,  and 
then  telling  him  if  he  would  go  and 
get  his  dinner,  while  he  did  the  same, 
they  would  meet  again  in  two  hours 
at  a  spot  which  he  named. 

The  proposal  was  a  blessed  relief  to 
the  captain  of  the  trainbands,  who  in- 
ternally promised  himself  to  take  very 
food  care  to  give  the  long-legged 
'renchman  as  little  of  his  company  as 


Barecolt,  however,  though  his  ap- 
petite, as  the  reader  knows,  was  of  a 
capacious  and  ever-ready  kind,  sacri- 
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ficed  inclination  to  what  he  considered 
duty,  and  hastened,  without  breaking 
bread,  to  seek  two  of  those  persons, 
whom  Mrs.  White  had  pointed  out  to 
him  as  worthy  of  all  confidence,  and 
likely  to  engage  in  the  adventure 
which  he  had  in  hand. 

He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
making  the  first  of  these,  who  was  an 
Ancient  of  the  trainbands,  and  well- 
affected  to  the  king,  repose  any  trust 
in  him — for  the  man  was  prudent  and 
somewhat  suspicious  by  nature,  and 
he  entertained  shrewd  doubts  as  to 
the  honesty  of  Captain  Barecolt*s  pur- 
pose towards  him.  He  shook  his  head, 
assumed  a  blank  and  somewhat  un- 
meaning countenance,  vowed  he  did 
not  understand,  and  when  the  worthy 
captain  spoke  more  plainly,  told  him 
that  he  had  better  take  care  how  he 
talked  such  stuff  in  Hull. 

On  this  hint  Barecolt  withdrew, 
guspecting  that  the  information  he 
had  received  from  his  landlady  was 
not  the  most  accurate  in  the  world. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  make  ano- 
ther effort,  and  try  to  gain  assistance 
from  the  second  person  she  had  men- 
tioned, though  he,  having  displayed  his 
loyalty  somewhat  too  openly,  was  not 
one  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence by  the  officers  of  the  parliament. 

This  man,  who  was  a  sign-painter  by 
trade  named,  Falgate,was  found,  with 
much  difficulty,  living  up  two  pair  of 
stiurs  in  a  back  street;  but  when  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  had  climbed  to  his  high 
abode,  he  found  a  personage  of  a 
firank  and  joyful  countenance  hewing 
away  at  the  remuns  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton in  the  midst  of  a  large  wooden 
trencher,  and  washing  his  food  down 
with  copious  draughts  of  what  seemed 
very  good  beer.  His  propensity  to- 
wards these  creature-comforts  was  a 
favourable  omen  in  the  eyes  of  our  wor- 
thy captain;  but  he  was  joyfully  sur- 
prised when  ^ood  Diggory  Falgate 
started  up,  with  his  mouth  all  shining 
with  mutton  fat,  and  embraced  him 
heartily,  exclaiming  "  Welcome,  my 
noble  captain.  I  have  been  expecting 
you  this  last  hour." 

He  proceeded,  however,  speedily,  to 
explain,  that  he  had  looked  in  at  the 
Swan  a  short  time  before,  to  take  his 
morning  draught,  and  that  the  good 
landlady  had  given  him  information 
of  Captain  Bareoolt's  character  and 
objects. 


With  him  all  Arrangements  were 
very  easy.  Diggory  Falgate  was 
ready  for  any  enterprize  that  might 
present  itself,  and  with  the  gay  and 
dashing  spirit  which  reigned  amonffst 
cavaliers  of  high  and  low  degree,  ne 
was  just  as  willing  to  walk  up  to  a 
cannon*s  mouth  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  as  to  a  tankard  of  strong  waters 
on  his  own  behalf— to  cut  down  a 
roundhead,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty 
maiden,  to  spend  his  money,  or  to  sing 
hb  song. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
Barecolt  intimated  to  him  the  rebuff 
that  he  met  with  from  the  ancient  of 
the  trainbands,  "  Billy  Hazard  is  a 
cunning  rogue.  Til  bet  you  a  pint  of 
sack  that  he  thought  you  some  round- 
head come  to  take  him  in.  Stay  here, 
stay  here,  and  finish  my  tankard  for 
me.  rU  run  and  fetch  biro,  and  you 
will  soon  see  a  difference." 

Barecolt  willingly  agreed  to  play 
the  part  he  proposed,  and  before  he 
had  made  free  more  than  twice  with 
the  large  black  jug  which  graced  his 
new  friend's  table,  Falgate  had  himself 
returned  followed  by  his  more  sedate 
and  cautious  acquaintance. 

"  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  as  wbe  as 
a  whipping-post,"  exclumed  the  sign- 
painter,  *'  which  receives  all  the  lasses 
and  never  says  a  word.  There  sits 
Caption  Barecolt,  ancient  Hazard; 
so  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  will 
do  to  serve  the  king." 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Hazard. 
«  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  giving 
you  such  a  rough  answer  just  now, 
but  I  did  not  know  you." 

"Always  be  cautious,  always  be 
cautious,  mine  ancient,"  replied  Bare- 
colt; "so  will  you  be  a  general  in 
time,  and  a  good  one ;  but  now  let  us 
to  business  as  fast  as  possible.  You 
must  know  that  there's  a  prisoner  " 
"Ay,  I  know,  in  the  block-house,*' 
cried  Diggory  Falgate,  "and  he  is  to 
be  taken  out  to-night.  Isn't  it  so, 
noble  captain?  Now  III  bet  you  three 
radishes  to  a  dozen  of  crowns  that 
this  is  some  man  of  great  conse- 
quence." 
.    Barecolt  nodded  his  head. 

«;  Is  it  the  kmg?"  asked  Falgate  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Phoo,  nonsense,"  cried  Barecolt 
"  The  king's  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and,  before  ten  days  are  over,  will 
march  into  Hull  with  drum  and  co- 
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loorsy  will  hang  the  governor,  disband 
the  garrison,  and  overthrow  the  walls. 
Whj  the  place  can  no  more  hold  out 
against  the  power  that  the  kine  has^ 
than  a  fresh  egg  can  resist  the  side  of 
a  fr^ing-pao.  No>  this  gentleman  is 
a  man  of  the  greatest  consequence^  in 
whom  the  king  places  the  greatest  re- 
liance, and  he  must  be  got  out  at  all 
risks.  If  jou  can  but  get  rid  of  that 
cursed  guard,  if  it  hd  but  for  ten 
minutes,  I  will  do  all  the  rest." 

**  That  will  be  no  difficult  matter," 
replied  Hazard,  after  thinking  for  a 
moment.  **  Here,  Diggory  and  I  will 
manage  all  that,  but  how  will  you  eet 
him  out  of  the  town  when  yoirve 
done?" 

''That's  all  arranged  already,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,  **  I  have  a  pass  for 
visiting  the  walls  and  gates  at  any 
hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  to 
inspect  and  repair  the  fortifications, 
forsooth.  I  will  manage  the  whole  of 
that  matter,  but  how  will  you  contrive 
to  get  away  the  guard  ?" 

Diggorjand  his  companion  consult- 
ed for  a  moment  together,  and  at 


leneih  the  former  clapped  his  hands, 
exclaiming  "  That  will  do  I  that  will 
do  I  Hark  ye.  Captain  Barecolt,  we 
are  not  particularly  strict  soldiers 
here,  and  I  will  get  the  fellow  away 
to  drink  with  me. 

"  He  won't  do  it,"  exclumed  Bare 
colt.     «« It's  death  by  the  law." 

"  Then  Til  quarrel  with  him,"  re- 
plied Diggory,  <'and,  in  either  case,  up 
comes  mine  ancient  here,  rates  him 
soundly,  and  relieves  him  of  his  ffuard, 
sends  him  back  to  the  guard-house, 
and  bids  him  send  down  the  next  upon 
the  roll.  In  the  mean  while  you  ^et 
your  man  out,  and  away  with  him, 
locking  the  door  behind  you  ;  and  no 
one  knows  any  thine  of  the  matter." 

"  It  will  do,'it  will  do,"  cried  Bare- 
colt, and,  after  some  further  conver- 
sation, in  which  all  the  particulars  of 
their  plan  were  arranged,  Barecolt 
took  his  leave,  appointing  them  to 
meet  him  at  the  Swan  that  night  to- 
wards ten  o'clock,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  seek  out  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnell. 
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OUE     PORTRAIT     GALLERY. — NO.     XXXIV. 
WILLIAM  MAOINNj  LL.D. 

The  man  who  in  some  golden  eventide  has  walked  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Deep,  and  watched  the  sun>  after  a  day  of  darkness  and  terapest>  gradually  sink* 
ing  m  the  horizon,  until  at  length  its  hright  disc  is  hidden  altogether  in  the 
blue  caverns  of  the  ocean,  must  possess  a  bosom  indeed  cold,  if  he  muses  not  a 
while  on  the  scene  which  he  has  just  witnessed.  Around  him  roll  the  waves,  no 
longer  crested  with  the  sunshine,  but  bearing  on  their  brows'  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  coming  night ;  before  his  eyes  is  spread  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  mingling 
&r  off  in  the  distance  with  the  heavens,  and  offering  tp  the  contemplative  heart 
a  type  of  the  wide  waters  of  eternity.  Silence  is  in  the  sky,  and  by  the  sandy 
beach  ;  the  ripple  of  the  billow  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  at  interyals  upon 
his  ear.  Slowly  and  solemnly  he  paces  thercj  wrapt  in  reflection,  and  worship- 
ping in  thought  the  majesty  of  nature.  Anon  the  sky  becomes  darker,  and  the 
stars  walk  forth  like  young  brides,  all  beautiful  and  eay  ;  and  lastly,  comes  the 
moon,  shining  as  an  angol  of  poetry,  wakening  up  all  U^e  fair  and  celestial  feel- 
ings of  his  soul,  making  him  in  love  with  all  creation  and  created  beings,  and 
bringing  him,  for  an  interval,  under  that  seraph-like  and  virtuous  spell  which 
every  spirit  has  sometimes  fe)t,  and  which  exalts  it  for  a  moment  to  a  kindred  with 
things  of  ethereal  essence.   .  And  thereupon  the  man  rests  and  ponders  long. 

Like  the  imaginary  picture  we  have  drawn,  is  the  course  of  genius.  Like 
that  sun  it  speeds  onward  in  majesty  and  splendour  ;  the  hurricane  and  oloud 
may  wrap  it  trom  our  eyes,  but  it  shines  not  the  less  magnificently  in  its  own 
place  ;  brightness  is  in  its  starry  path,  and  power  in  its  footsteps  ;  like  that  sun 
again  it  performs  its  course,  and  fades  awav  into  the  Abyss  of  Space ;  like  it  is 
followed  by  the  bright  moon,  a  symbol  of  the  fame  which  survives  its  departure. 
For  as  the  moon  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun*s  glory,  so  is  fame  the  reflection  of 
Genius,  and  both  are  immortal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  to  whom  the  foregoing  similitude  would 
better  apply,  than  to  the  late  William  Maginn,  so  long  the  leading  periodical 
writer  of  his  day — the  kind  friend,  the  affectionate  and  delightful  companion— 
the  maUf  in  all  the  noblest  senses  of  the  word.  ^  Crossed,  and  darkened,  and  em- 
bittered by  clouds,  as  many  a  sunny  day  has  been,  was  his  career  while  he  lived ; 
sorrow  had  cast  her  shadow  over  his  soul ;  poverty  and  neglect  lay  upon  him 
like  an  eclipse ;  the  Hope,  which  in  the  morning  of  his  manhood  rose  resplen- 
dentiy  in  the  distance,  and  cast  around  his  path  imaginary  triumphs,  tropnies, 
and  applause,  had  disappeared  as  he  proceeded,  and  like  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  left  only  wretchecbiess  and  disappointment ;  one  hy  one  he  had  observed 
those  who  commenced  life  with  knowledge  and  intellect  far  inferior  to  Ms  own, 
with  prospects  less  brilliant,  and  recommendations  less  powerful,  outstrip  him 
in  the  race,  and  bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards,  while  to  him  there  fell 
but  a  scanty  apportionment  of  either ;  calumny  had  added  materially  to  the 
list  of  his  errors,  exaggerating  those  that  were  but  ordinary,  and  inventing 
where  she  could  not  find  a  sin,  and  sneer  and  sarcasm  from  the  meanest  quarters, 
had  done  their  worst  against  his  character ;  his  heart  had  begun  to  grow  old  and 
a-weary  of  the  world,  and  that  innate  sunshine  of  the  mind  which  never  deserted 
him,  but  was  present  even  in  the  gloomiest  circumstances,  scarcely  supported 
him  amid  the  many  troubles  that  sprang  up  like  tempests  in  his  path ;— -but  im- 
mediately he  was  dead,  his  loss  was  lamented  by  universal  assent,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  national  calamity ;  the  many  who  had  been  politically  opposed  to 
him  during  his  whole  life,  deplored  his  decease  as  if  one  of  their  own  kindred 
had  fallen ;  Genius  came  and  wept  over  his  bier ;  Envv  masked  her  bitterness, 
and  followed  among  his  mourners;  even  those  who  had  pursued  him  while 
living,  with  slander,  did  not  dare  to  utter  one  word  of  detraction  over  his 
grave,  and  his  fame  at  length  arose  and  hovered  about  his  tomb  like  the  sUver 
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moonlight^  there  to  remain  while  his  country  has  a  name,  and  her  language  and 
literature  are  appreciated.  And  it  miffht  be  said  of  him  as  truly  as  it  was  of 
the  illustrious  Agprippa,  ip»  Ihn  r9»r»  r«  ^ftJn  rf  r§u  'Ay^nnteu  hm»  ^XXi^  »«}  xtfh 
ir«#y  rStt  TiftmUtf  't>4Hr«~.*'  his  death  appeared  not  the  private  lo«s  of  his  own 
fiimily,  but  the  public  affliction  of  the  entire  realm."*  Let  the  fact  live,  and  go 
down  to  all  posterity.  It  does  more  honour  to  the  literary  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  than  any  thmg  that  has  fallen  within  our  knowledge  for  a  considerable 
period. 

In  our  present  paper  it  is  our  intention  to  inweave  a  few  biogri^hical  memo- 
randa of  Maginn,  with  some  critical  observations  which  have  been  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  his  writings.  These  are  many  and  diversifiedf  scattered  through 
numerous  magazines  and  reviews,  some  of  which  are  still  flourishing,  some 
extinct,  some  in  the  last  stage  of  decomposition,  and  are,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, better  known  to  ourselves  than  most  other  readers  or  writers  of  perio- 
dical literature.  Their  variety  proves  the  amazing  versatility  of  his  mind — theur 
excellence  is  an  emblem  of  its  wealth  and  beauty.  Poetry,  romance,  and  criti- 
cism, parody,  translation,  and  burlesque — of  these  there  are  enshrined  amid  the 
Tast  collection  of  his  compositions,  examples  as  perfect  and  splendid  as  any  in 
the  lai^page,  and  such  as  if  presented  to  the  world  at  one  view  could  not  fail 
to  astonish,  to  gratify,  and  to  instruct  it.  With  this  conviction  indeed,  it  was 
at  one  period  our  wish  to  draw  up  a  complete  memoir  for  the  purpose  of  being 
prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  which  might  be  preserved  a 
picture  for  posterity  of  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  some  relation  of  those 
transcendant  stores  of  knowledge  that  he  possessed;  of  the  illumination  of  genius 
which  he  brought  io  bear  upon  every  subject,  grave  or  gay,  that  presented 
itself  to  his  notice ;  of  the  structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
career.  Our  expectations  on  this  point  were  sang^ne,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled. Already  did  we  behold  far  off  in  the  distance,  the  works  of  Maffinn  (a  goodly 
coUection  of  octavos)  taking  their  place  beside  those  of  Swifl  and  Lucian,  and 
refisrred  to  as  authorities  in  the  canons  of  criticism,  and  translation,  and  histo- 
rical anecdote,  or  consulted  for  their  attractions  of  wit  and  humour.  But  on 
further  experience  it  was  found  that  this  wish  was  of  too  Elysian  a  nature,  to  be 
gratified.  Our  own  avocations  in  a  profession  more  splendid,  stately,  and  ex- 
alted than  that  of  literature,  formed  the  first  obstacle  to  an  undertaking  which,  on 
examination,  it  was  discovered,  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  complete,  and 
interfere  more  materiaUy  than  was  desirable  with  severe  studies.  Booksellers 
alao  were  inexorable,  and  were  imwiUing  to  enter  on  a  speculation  so  extensive 
and  so  hazardous  as  a  republication  of  all  Maginn's  writings.  Selections  from 
the  ^eat  mass  were  suggested,  but  it  was  felt  that  to  engage  in  such  would  be, 
considering  the  excellence  of  the  entire,  thoroughly  disgraceful,  and  dishonour- 
able to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  that  no  one  who  cared  for 
his  reputation  with  the  future  age  would  either  counsel  such  a  project,  or  lend 
liis  hemd  to  its  support.  Other  matters  also  intervened.  In  biography,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  tntth  should  be  the  guiding  star ;  and  to  present  to  the  world 
a  portriut  of  a  man's  actions,  without  at  the  same  time  showing  the  rocks  upon 
which  he  was  wrecked,  or  the  errors  he  committed,  is  to  be  a  panegyrist,  not 
the  writer  of  a  life.  It  is  like  the  delicacy  of  Apelles,  who  painted  Antigonus 
in  profile,  that  he  might  hide  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,t  and  to  our  mind  ap- 
pears not  only  an  omission  but  even  a  crime.  It  was  not  in  this  way  the  ancients 
acted,  and  as  they  are  in  all  things  models  of  perfection,  so  oi^ht  they  to  be  in 
this.  Throughout  the  entire  range  of  antique  treasures  there  is  but  one  (the 
Cvroposdia)  which  exhibits  the  hero  without  a  stain ;  and  this,  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,  was  intended  to  be  the  effigy  of  a  just  emperor,  not  the  reality  of  sober 
trnth-t    For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  composition  of  such  a  work  must  be 

*■  Dio  Cassins,  lib.  54. 

f  Habet  in  picturk  spedem  tota  fSacies.  Apelles  tamen  Imaginem  Antigoni  latere 
tantum  altero  ostendit,  at  amlssi  ocnli  deformitas  lateret.^ — Quiictu..  lib.  11. 
ew.  13. 

\  C^Tus  ille  a  Xenophonte  non  ad  historin  fidem  scriptus,  sed  ad  effi^^em  justi 
iiq^erii. — Cio.  Epist.  ad  Quxnt. 
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deferred  until  circumstances  more  favourable  occur  for  its  completion,  until  the 
whole  truth  can  be  disclosed,  and  the  fiiilings  of  Maffinn  traced  to  their  full 
and  foul  source ;  and  in  the  meantime,  as  some  memoriiu  to  the  man,  the  follow- 
ing littke  sketch  is  offered  to  supply  a  chasm  in  our  literary  history,  and  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  many  who  admire  the  writings  of  the  Doctor,  and  still 
fondly  venerate  his  memory. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  the  intelleo- . 
tual  character  of  Magion,  that  we  are  not  struck  with  admiration,  with 
reverence,  and  with  regard.  As  a  poet,  he  has  left  behind  him  writings  that 
breathe  of  the  divinity  of  genius,  and  would  be  sure  to  immortalise  his  name, 
had  he  bequeathed  no  other  memorials  of  his  intellect,  realising  as  th^  do, 
almost  to  the  letter,  the  praise  of  Proclusf  in  his  dissertation  on  Plato, 
lUrSv  n»inri»nt  t^t  hm>M/*ir»ur»f,  the  lineaments  of  poetry  in  aU  their  lustre  t  As 
a  scholar  he  was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  his  time,  no  subject  being  un- 
known to  him,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  his  reading ;  fkr  more  various  in  his 
learning  than  Voltaire,  far  more  profound  and  elegant  than  Johnson  ;  rivalled, 
perhaps,  only  by  Peter  Bayle,  or  that  erudite  old  man,  James  Roche  of  Cork, 
whose  wonderful  memory  and  riches  of  scholarship,  now  comparatively  unknown, 
will  be  the  delight  of  some  future  time.  As  a  political  writer  he  was  once  pro- 
nounced, by  no  mean  authority,  to  be  ''the  greatest  in  the  world,"  and 
although  perfection  in  that  attainment  is  scarcely  worth  the  ambition  of  a  lofty 
mind,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  author  of  the  present  time,  except 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  at  once  so  witty,  so  philosophical,  so  elegant  and  eam^ 
in  political  discourses. 

As  a  conversationist  he  was  known  for  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  the  diversity 
of  his  anecdotes,  the  richness  and  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  the  depth  and 
shrewdness  of  his  truths,  the  readiness  of  his  repartee,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
any  thing  like  dictation  to  those  who  came  to  listen  and  be  instructed ;  idem 
Icetus  et  prcesenSi  jucundxis  et  gravis  turn  copia,  turn  hremtate  ndrabiUs.X  Lastly,  as 
a  man,  he  possessed  the  most  child-like  gentleness  and  simplicity,  the  greatest 
modesty,  the  warmest  heart,  the  most  benevolent  hand,  with  the  most  scanty 
means.  From  faults  he  was  not  free,  from  wild  irregularities  he  was  not 
exempt.  But  great  genius  is  seldom  perfect ;  its  excesses  must  be  forgiven 
when  they  are  counterbalanced  by  fine  qualities.  "Sianmienim,*'  says  Quintilian, 
*'stmt  homines  tantum"  The  rock  upon  which  Steel  and  Burns  split,  the  sole  blot 
upon  Addison,  the  only  stigma  upon  Charles  Lamb,  that  which  exiled  Fox  from  the 
cabinet  of  England,  and  reduced  Sheridan  to  poverty  and  shame,  was  the  ruin 
too  of  the  late  William  Maginn.  But  let  us  draw  over  it  the  veil  of  charity, 
and  remember  that  he  was  a  man.  Let  us  remember  also  that  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  render  applicable  to  him  the  bitterest  part  of  the  Epigram  of  Phil- 
lipides,  l&tf^mtymaU  ly^#.J 

Originality,  the  distinctive  attribute  of  genius,  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree ;  and  whether  we  examine  his  criticisms  or  his  maxims,  gprave  or  gay, 
his  translations  or  his  son^,  his  tales  or  his  humorous  com^sitions,  we  shall 
find  that  to  no  one  preceding  writer  is  he  much  indebted  for  his  mode  of  thought 
and  style.  He  resembles  Arbtophanes,  or  Lucian,  or  Rabelais,  more  perhiq>s 
than  any  modem  author ;  he  has  the  same  keen  and  delicate  raillery,  the 
withering  sarcasm,  the  strange  and  humorous  incident,  the  quaint  learning, 
the  bitter  scorn  of  quackery  and  imposture,  the  grave  and  laughable  irony,  the 
profound  and  condensed  philosophy  of  this  illustrious  triad ;  but  the  grossness 
and  obscenity,  the  loose  and  depraved  sentiments,  the  utter  defiance  of  modeiBty 


*  Dissert  on  the  lUXmm,  (p.  403.)    "  Lineaments*'  is  scarcely  a  true  translation, 
of  tgif ,  but  it  comes  nearest  to  our  meaning. 

IQaintil.lib.  X.  c.i. 
We  insert  the  entire  here.    Unfortunately  the  sole-redeeming  ouality,  money, 
with  which  the  sly  old  Greek  consoles  his  friend,  was  not  to  be  found  in  poor  Ma- 
ginn's  case. 
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and  deeoruniy  which  their  ordinary  imitators  substitute  for  wit  and  wisdom>  be, 
does  not  possess  in  the  slightest  degree.  Nothing  can  be  more  sly  than  his 
satire — nothings  when  he  wishes  it^  more  terrific  or  more  scathing ;  but  it  is 
always  clothed  in  the  robe  of  decency,  and  does  not  ever  disgust.  Even  Swift 
has  not  equalled  him  in  sarcasm^  though  in  the  power  of  irony  he  may  be  en- 
titled to  more  praise,  as  haying  preceded  Maginn.  Read  any  subject  on  which 
the  Doctor  has  written,  and  auerwards  examme  how  it  is  treated  by  other  men ; 
then  will  be  seen  the  superiority  of  his  intellect.  For  although  his  view  of  it 
be  different  from  that  of  any  other  person — an  eccentric  or  a  satirical  one  for 
instance — ^he  still  clothes  it  with  such  new  light,  he  illuminates  it  so  brilliantly 
from  the  golden  lamp  of  his  own  intellect,  and  displays  withal  such  admirable 
common  sense  in  all  he  says,  that  the  reader  will  derive  from  his  odd,  hasty,  but 
masterly  delineations,  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  matter  in  question,  than  from 
the  most  profound  and  laboured,  and  even  learned  disquisitions  of  others.  As 
instances  of  this  quality,  may  be  cited  his  famous  Essay  on  Dr.  Farmer's 
Learning  of  ShakspearCt  and  his  still  more  famous  papers  on  Sou  they 's  strange 
performance.  The  Doctor.  Contrast  either  of  these  with  any  other  compo- 
sitions on  the  same  theme,  and  then  indeed  you  will  be  convinced  of  what  we 
have  advanced.  For  his  refutation  of  Farmer's  Essay,  which  in  most  peoples' 
hands  would  be  little  better  than  a  dry  piece  of  criticism  and  archseological 
investigation,  is  as  enchanting  as  a  romance ;  and  his  Essay  on  The  Doctor  dis- 
plays more  learning,  more  fun,  more  philosophy,  and  more  beauty,  in  a  small 
compass,  than  the  Laureate's  five  volumes : — 

**  Duplex  libelli  dos  est  quod  risum  movet, 
£t  quod  prudent!  vitam  consilio  monet." — Phjebrus. 

So  that  if  ever  any  man  after  Rousseau  was  entitled  to  Sir  William  Jones's 
e\emat  smnmary  of  that  fine  genius,  <<  whose  pen,  formed  to  elucidate  all  the  arts, 
had  the  property  of  spreading  light  before  it  on  the  darkest  subject,  as  if  he  had 
written  with  ohosphorus  on  the  sides  of  a  cavern,***  most  assuredly  that  man 
was  William  Maginn. 

As  a  scholar  he  has  been  compared  to  Person,  but,  extensive  as  were  his  acquire- 
ments and  deep  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  he  did  not  equal,  or  indeed 
approach,  that  renowned  critic.  Neither  could  he  have  hoped  to  do  so,  without 
devoting  a  life  to  the  study  and  his  whole  heart  to  the  single  object — a  thin^,  it 
need  not  be  added,  to  be  expected  from  any  man  in  the  world  sooner  than  Magmn ; 
for  his  ffenius  was  too  noble,  his  mind  too  volatile,  to  chain  itself  down  to  such 
miseralne  drudgery ;  and  the  most  dazzling  prospects  would  scarcely  have  kept 
htm  steady  in  one  pursuit  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  few  men,  apart  from  those 
who  are  cloistered  from  year  to  year  in  the  learned  solitude  of  colleges, 
and  whose  especial  profession  is  scholastic  literature,  possessed  a  more  deeply- 
founded  acqu2untance  with  the  standard  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  best  authors  in  the  modern  continental  laneuages ; 
and  this  wealth  of  erudition  it  was  which  enabled  him  so  beautifully  to  decorate 
those  papers  which  he  composed  the  quickest,  and  make  them,  in  the  words  of 
Thucydides,f  Kni^ow*  U  i«i  /*SxXtf»  H  atymfiffutra  \f  W  frm^axfi*ttt  axwut — **  trea- 
anres  for  all  posterity,  rather  than  exercises  for  present  and  temporary  perusal." 
His  fine  knowledge  of  the  Greek  is  best  demonstrated  by  his  admirable  and 
witty  translations  from  Lucian  and  his  Homeric  Ballads,  which  for  antique 

Snity  and  faithfulness  are  unsurpassed  by  any  versions  in  our  lan^age,  and 
1  carry  his  name  down  to  all  time  with  that  of  Pope ;  the  one  bemg  like  a 
sculptor  who  relies  solely  on  the  simple  and  unstudied  grandeur  of  the  naked 
figure ;  the  other  resembling  a  statuary  who  enchants  every  eye  by  the  gorgeous 
draper V  in  which  he  invests  the  marble,  and  the  picturesque  adiuncts  with 
which  he  surrounds  it.  Both  are  entirely  distinct,  and  both  inimitable  in  their 
way.  One  is  a  translation — ^the  other  a  paraphrase.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
what  and  haw  Homer  wrote,  must  read  Maginn— those  who  seek  to  be  delighted 


On  tbe.musical  modes  of  the  Hindoos.  f  Thucydldes,  A.  »y  50. 
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with  the  lUad,  must  peruse  Pope.  The  first  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  a  model  of  severe  beauty,  standing  alone  upon  its  classic  hill, 
amid  the  wild  olives,  and  under  the  crystal  skies  of  Hellas;  the  second  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  every  extraneous  ornament  of  price  or 
brilliancy — painting,  sculpture,  cameos  of  gems  and  gold,  perfume  and  stately 
arras — is  added  (to  give  lustre  to  the  temple.  No  one  but  a  scholar  could  have 
completed  the  former — Pope  was  able  to  accomplish  the  latter. 

Of  Latin  translations  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  left  any  specimens 
except  some  humorous  paraphrases  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  in  the  style  of 
Swift  and  Pope ;  but  he  has  composed  several  songs  in  that  language,  on  the 
humour  and  excellence  of  which  we  need  not  dilate,  as  we  mean  to  offer  one 
or  two  examples  before  we  close.  He  was  versed  in  Hebrew,  he  was  a  master 
of  Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  and  so  well  acquainted  was  he  with  the 
leading  writers  of  these  countries,  that  he  could  tell  you  in  a  moment,  and  with 
unerring  correctness,  the  characteristics  for  which  each  was  distingiushed.  He 
was  more  attached  to  scholia  and  scholiasts  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
was  a  most  excellent  judee  of  meters.  We  never  found  him  wrong  but  once, 
and  our  discussions  with  him  on  subjects  of  classic  lore  were  neither  short  nor 
unfrequent.  He  possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  quotation  from  old 
writers ;  but  of  late  years,  when  his  fame  and  reputation  for  knowledge  were 
fully  established,  he  drew  upon  it  sparingly;  yet  the  allusions  in  which  he  indulg^, 
as  if  inadvertently,  betray  the  wonderful  research  of  his  studies,  and  render  his 
works  worthy  of  the  praise  which  Fabricius  passed  upon  the  Bihliotheca  of  Photius. 
Non  liber,  sedinsigrds  thesaurus — *'not  a  book,  but  an  immortal  treasury." 

His  poetical  compositions  are  of  the  sparkling  order  of  Swift,  and  possess 
much  of  the  sprightltness  of  Lafontaine,  without  any  of  the  immodesty  which 
tarnishes  it.  No  writing  did  he  ever  publish  which  might  make  a  mother  curse 
his  memory  for  the  errors  of  her  child,  or  husband  attribute  to  him  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  once  virtuous  wife.  All  his  songs  are  modest  and  decorous,  flashing 
with  radiant  fun,  insphering,  as  it  were,  the  very  spirit  of  jest  and  humour ; 
and  though  many  are  marked  by  that  vein  of  exquisite  libel  in  which  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  so  gloriously  shone,  we  believe  the  very  first  to  laugh 
at  their  prodigality  of  wit  would  be  the  persons  who  are  themselves  made 
the  objects  of  his  arrows.  But  he  has  occasionally  written  in  a  higher  spirit, 
and  for  grander  ends ;  and  several  of  his  more  serious  lyrics  are  worthy  of  a 
Tyrtaeus,  or  Burns,  or  Proctor,  the  greatest  of  all  living  song  writCTS.  .  To  one 
of  these  we  may  refer;  it  is  entitled  **  The  Soldier  Boy,"  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well ; 
Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed, 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 

I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

Cool,  caim,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done, 
As  calm,  as  clear,  as  cool  of  mood, 

6e  thou  whene'er  it  sees  the  sun  ; 
For  country's  claim,  at  honour's  call. 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid. 
At  mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  ed^e, 

The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poise. 
Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge, 

Are  ^one  with  all  their  flame  and  noise — 
And  still  the  gleaming  sword  remains  ; 
So,  when  in  dust  I  low  am  laid,  ^ 

Remember,  by  those  heart-felt  strains, 
I  gave  my  soldier-boy  a  blade." 
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Perhaps  the  English  language  does  not  contain  any  thing  more  terse  or  no- 
ble :  it  is  worth  a  hundred  Irish  melodies^  and  a  thousand  Oriental  Romances.  To 
this  maj  be  added  his  third  part  of  Christahel,  which  is  a  more  spirited  and  weird- 
like  conclusion  than  the  authorhimself  might  have  drawn,  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
consciousness  that  he  could  not  exceed  this  finale  of  the  Doctor,  which  prevented 
Coleridge  from  attempting  the  completion.  As  a  parodist  he  was  inimitable — 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 

His  manners,  devoid  of  all  affectation,  simple  and  unstudied,  were  singularly 
engaging.     No  robe  of  reserve  did  he  draw  round  him,  like  too  many  men  of 
celebrity,  whose  silence  is  perhaps  the  best  safeguard  of  their  fame.     None  of 
these  absurd  misanthropic  monkev  airs,  which  almost  established  the  reputation 
of  Byron,  and  certainly  veiled  the  poverty  of  his  mind,  did  he  ever  display. 
He  maintained  a  certain  boyishness  of  heart  and  character  to  the  very  last,  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  mankind  was  extensive  and  accurate,  he  could  be  as 
easily  deceived,  as  if  he  wore  only  a  raw  youth.     There  was  a  snowy  candour 
in  his  manner,  which  lent  a  perfect  charm  to  all  he  said  and  did,  and  the  most 
unlettered  person  felt  as  much  at  ease  in  his  company  as  the  most  learned.     He 
was,  indeed,  as  Burke  said  of  Fox,  "  a  man  made  to  be  loved ;"  and  seldom 
has  any  one  passed  through  such  a  life  as  his,  without  leaving  foes  to  his 
memory,  and  enemies  to  his  fame.     The  real  character  of  the  man,  so  different 
from  the  fanciful  pictures  drawn  of  him  by  those  who  had  never  seen  him,  often 
led  people  into  amusing  mistakes,  at  which  Maginn  himself  was  the  first  to 
laugh.      Well  does  the  writer  of  this  notice  recollect  the  feelings  with  which 
he  first  wended  to  the  residence  of  his  late  friend.  He  was  then  but  a  mere  boy, 
fresh  from  the  university,  (thee,  dear  old  Trinity  College !)  with  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  with  a  plentiful  store  of  notions  about  men  and 
books,  which  were  as  inaccurate  as  those  of  George  Primrose,  when  he  set  out 
on  his  expedition  after  fame  and  wealth,  and  travelled  to  London  in  search  of  a 
patron.    He  had  received,  from  a  relative  of  the  doctor,  a  note  of  introduction, 
which  he  sent  with  no  imthrobbing  heart  to  the  celebrated  man.     In  a  day  or 
two  after,  Maginn  called  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  but  the  writer  was, 
unluckily,  absent  on  one  of  those  boating  excursions  on  the  silver  Thames, 
which  he  preferred,  at  that  time,  to  all  the  enchantments  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone.     He,  however,  sent  a  brief  note  to  the  doctor,  stating  that  he  would 
risit  him  on  such  a  day.     He  went,  and  was  shown  up  stairs ;  the  doctor  was 
not  at  home,  but  was  momentarily  expected.     Many  a  dreadful  picture  of  the 
literary  lion  did  he  form.     He  imagined  to  himself,  a  tall,  reserved,  pedantic- 
looking  man,  with  the  grimness  of  an   Irish  fire-eater  about  him,  a  cold  and 
grave  eye,  a  stoical  demeanour,  and  an  artificial  stiffness,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  pictures  of  those  erudite  critics,  the  Scaligers,  or  Barthius,  or  Erasmus. 
He  almost  feared  to  remain,  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  the  scathing  glance  with 
which  he  was  persuaded  Maginn  would  look  through  his  very  soul.     He  won- 
dered what  he  should  say,  or  how  look,  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Morgan  0*Doherty,  whose  prowess  was  acknowledged,  not  only  in  the  highest 
walks  of  literature,  but  also  in  the  field  of  honour  and  of  blood.     Suddenly, 
when  his  heart  almost  sunk  within  him,  a  light  step  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs — it  could  not  be  a  man*s  foot — no,  it  was  too  delicate  for  that — it  must, 
certainly,  be  the  nursery-maid.     The  step  was  arrested  at  the  door,  a  brief 
interval,  and   Maginn   entered.     The   spell  vanished  like  lightning,  and   the 
Tiaitor  took  heart  in  a  moment.     No  formal-looking  personage,  in  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black,  stood  before  him — but  a  slight,  boyish,  careless  figure, 
with  a  blue  eye,  the  mildest  ever  seen — hair,  not  exactly  white,  but  of  a  sunned 
snow  colour — an  easy,  familiar  smile — and  a  countenance,  that  you  would  be 
more  inclined  to  laugh  with,  than  feel  terror  from.     He  bounded  across  the 
room,  with  a  most  unscholar-like  eagerness,  and  warmly  welcomed  the  visitor, 
asking  him  a  thousand  questions,  and  putting  him  at  ease  with  himself  in  a 
moment.     Then,  taking  his  arm,  both  sallied  forth  into  the  street,  where,  for 
a  long  time,  the  visitor  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was   Maginn,  to  whom  he  was 
really  talking,  as  familiarly  as  if  he  were  his  brother — or  whether  the  whole 
was  a  dream.     And  such,  indeed,  was  the  impression  generally  made  on  the 
minds  of  all  strangers — but,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  was  dispelled  instantly 
the  liviog  original  appeared.     Then  was  to  be  seen  the  kindness  and  gentleness 
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of  heart  which  tinged  every  word  and  gesture  with  sweetness ;  the  soaTity  and 
mildness^  so  strongly  the  reverse  of  what  was  to  he  expected  from  the  most 
galling  satirist  of  the  day ;  the  openness  of  sonl  and  coantenance,  that  disarmed 
even  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents  ;  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like  preju- 
dice or  bigotnr  from  hun,  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  champion  of  the  church 
and  state.  No  pedantry  in  his  Unguage — no  stateliness  of  style — no  forced 
metaphors — no  mappropriate  anecdote — no  overweening  confidence ;  all  easy^ 
simple,  agreeable,  and  unzoned.  Those  who  had  the  heaeBt  of  his  society, 
know  that  the  likeness  here  presented  is  faithful,  and  limned  with  truth ;  but, 
to  those  who  must  take  the  true  character  of  Maginn  from  others,  and  not  from 
their  own  observation — his  towering  genius  and  eenial  heart — but  who  still 
admire  him,  even  though  the  image  be  but  faint — it  must  only  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  iEschines  to  the  Rhodians,  when  they  were  enraptured  by  the  mere 
perusal  of  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  *'  Quid  si  ipsum  oiuKissetisf* 
His  conversation  was  an  outpouring  of  the  gorgeous  stores  wherewith  his 
mind  was  laden,  and  flowed  on,  like  the  storied  Pactolus,  all  golden.  Whether 
the  subject  was  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe — profound,  or  merely  elegant — 
he  infused  into  it  such  ambrosial  ichor — he  sprinkled  it  with  such  sun-bright 
wit,  as  if  the  Muse  of  Comedy  stood  invisibly  by,  and  whispered  into  his  ear- 
he  illumined  it  with  so  raanv  ivis-Iike  beams  of  learning,  originality,  wisdom, 
and  poetry,  that  to  listen  to  him  was  like  the  case  of  one  who  is  spell-bound 
by  an  enchanter.  And  yet,  all  was  so  artless,  so  simple,  so  unconcernedly 
delivered,  that  it  evidently  required  no  effort  of  mind  to  enable  him  thus  to 
flash  forth — but  that  which  you  beheld  was  the  ordinary  lustre  of  his  under- 
standing. Many  a  happv  hour  has  the  writer  of  this  sketch  listened  to  Ma^nn, 
as  with  head  leaning  back  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  and  eye  lighted  up  beneath  his 
eloquent  forehead  and  white  flowing  hair,  he  spoke  the  words  of  brightness 
and  wisdom— 

"  Qoidquid  com^  loquens,  et  omnia  dulcia  dicens.** — Cic  ad  Lxdon. 

recapitulating  the  many  anecdotes  of  Scott  and  Hogg,  and  Coleridge  and 
Hook,  with  which  his  memory  was  thickly  enamelled ;  now  beaming  forth  with 
some  witty  anecdote,  anon  with  some  noble  and  philosophic  saying ;  and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  exhibiting,  either  by  manner,  or  look,  or  tone,  the  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  to  other  men,  but  listening  with  respectful  attention  to 
what  even  boys  advanced ;  the  first  to  hail  their  remarks  with  greeting,  when 
they  glittered  with  either  sense  or  humour ;  most  willing  to  suggest,  but  never 
presuming  to  criticise,  or  to  correct  So  that  the  writer  may  say  of  Maginn,  as 
the  truly  divine  Plato  said  of  Socrates :  *Ef  IfiM  mvm  it  nx*»  '^''*  xiymt  jS^^c^sT  mu 
ffMt  fth  ivf^m  rm  Axxm  itntvut* — <<  The  echo  of  his  words  still  resounds  like 
music  in  my  ears,  and  renders  me  deaf  to  the  melody  of  other  men's  conversa- 
tion.** Far  unlike  the  tedious  lectures  of  Coleridge,  or  the  self-sufficient  dicta- 
tions of  Johnson,  were  the  conversations  of  Maginn.  Nothing  did  he  ever  say 
for  effect,  but  all  for  truth,  or  to  give  pleasure ;  for  to  delight  and  to  profit. — 
delectare  et  prodesse,  appeared  to  be  tiie  leading  motto  of  his  mind,  and  he 
had  so  profound  a  contempt  for  any  thing  like  display,  that  he  shunned  talk, 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the 
loveliness  of  his  discourse.  It  was  not  to  every  one  that  he  opened  the  portals 
of  his  mind ;  not  to  mere  chance  visitors  did  he  reveal  his  glories.  But  imme- 
diately he  did  begin,  he  proved  to  even  the  dullest,  that  no  ordinary  man 
was  present ;  he  arrested  profound  attention  by  his  gesture  and  his  earnestness ; 
he  charmed  every  one  by  his  modesty  and  simplicity ;  he  burst  forth,  the  planet 
of  the  assembly,  and,  like  the  morning  star  of  the  poet,  scattered  light  profusely 
around  him:— 

'*  Qnalis  ubi  oceani  perfusns  Lucifer  unda, 
Qaem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes, 
Extnlit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit.*'— ^fietc^  viiL  569. 
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When  the  elegant  Aristophanes  sought  to  express,  hy  metaphor,  the  raptore 
with  which  he  listened  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  old,  he  declared 
to  him  that  he  had  spoken  roses,  ^«^  fit*  u^nxmt.  Perhaps  this  image  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  t|)e  ornament  of  his  language,  and  its  outward  blossomings, 
rather  than  to  the  depth  and  real  value,  which,  after  all,  is  the  truest  and  best 
test  of  conversation.  But  the  words  of  Maginn  were  of  a  higher  mould,  of  a 
richer  texture,  of  a  greater  worth ;  for  all  he  said  was  distinguished  more  for 
valae  than  for  tinsel,  and  he  thought  with  Bui*ke,  that  the  real  jewel  of  convert 
sation  is  its  tendency  to  the  useful,  and  carelessness  of  the  gaudy.  And  we  do 
not  know  any  other  famous  conversationist,  to  whom  the  beautiful  passage,  in 
which  Wilberforce  alludes  to  Burke's  discourse,  applies  with  more  perfect 
justness :  "  Like  the  fated  object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth,  pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him."  Alas,  that  we  shall  listen  to 
him  never,  never  again  1 

His  habits  of  composition  were  such  as  only  would  suit  a  man  of  real  mind» 
ftnd  that  a  granary  of  thought  and  learning.  For  he  wrote  with  rapidity, 
never  pausing  over  his  paper  for  words  or  ideas — never  resorting  to  those 
thought-provoking  scratches  of  the  head,  in  doing  which  Hogarth  (the  Fielding 
of  the  pencil)  has  depicted  his  poor  poet ;  seldom  revising  or  altering  what  he 
had  once  penned,  but  finishing  the  subject  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  with  a 
^UgetUia  non  ingrata,*  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  belongs  to  the  most 
elaborate  and  polished  style.  Not  of  him,  indeed,  could  be  said,  as  it  was  by 
Pythias  of  Demosthenesf — tXXux^tm  il^ttf  mur§u  r«  UiufAnfitmv» — that  his  discourses 
smelled  of  the  lamp.  We  doubt  if  he  ever  transcribed  a  paper,  in  his  life,  from 
the  original  rough  copy :  and  Gibbon  could  not  have  boasted  with  more  truth, 
that  to  his  printer  were  committed  the  first  and  only  manuscript  sheets  of  his 
hbtory,  than  could  Maginn,  that  he  never  copied  the  rude  draughts  of  his 
works.  Occasionally,  he  would  sit  back  in  his  chair,  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  tell  a  humorous  story  to  whoever  was  near  him,  (for  he  seldom 
wrote,  except  in  company,  and  generally  with  all  kinds  of  noises  about  him)-^ 
or  commence  a  criticism  on  whatever  book  lay  within  his  reach,  or  discuss 
some  topic  of  ihe  day ;  but  his  mind  was  evidently  at  work  on  the  subject  of 
liis  paper,  and  he  would  break  off  suddenly  from  his  talk,  resuming  his  pen» 
and  writing  away  with  the  greatest  haste.  Nor  was  his  mind  abstracted  with 
his  subject  while  composing,  for  he  would  often  hold  a  conversation  with  some 
of  his  friends,  while  in  the  bosom  of  his  task,  as  fluently,  as  wittily,  and  con- 
nectedly, as  if  he  were  only  scribbling,  or  mechanically  twirlmg  his  pen  up  and 
down.  Reference  to  books  he  never  needed ;  and  when  he  requu*ed  a  quota- 
tioo,  prose  or  verse,  he  had  it  ready  in  his  memory,  without  trouble  or  delay. 
Bat  his  writings,  though  struck  off  thus  at  a  heat,  lose  little  of  beauty  or  ner* 
YOQsness  thereby,  but  derive  even  a  new  charm  from  this  characteristic— because 
they  plainly  appear  to  be  the  unstudied  efforts  of  his  genius ;  and  the  merest 
reader  will  at  once  discover,  that  it  is  nature,  not  art,  which  speaks.  Quin- 
ttliao,  when  criticising  the  philosophic  works  of  Brutus,  thinks  it  a  high 
panegyric  to  say,  <'  Scias  eum  sentire  qu<B  dieiV — and  to  speak  as  he  felt  was  the 
practice  of  Maginn;  carried,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  to  a  fault.  Yet, 
from  his  candour,  much  of  his  excellence  was  derived.  The  leaders  which 
Ite  wrote  for  the  newspapers  were  usually  finished  in  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
)^ ;  but  the  masculine  understanding  that  dictated  them,  the  terseness  and 
^hemence,  darting,  like  sturdy  oak  trees,  in  every  sentence,  the  sparks  of 
^it,  or  the  thrust  of  sarcasm — these  give  value  to  the  article,  and  atone  foe 
its  baste.  The  writings  on  which  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  most  care,  were 
the  Homeric  Ballads ;  and  for  the  last  few  years,  he  was  seldom  without  a  copy 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  his  room,  or  on  his  bed.  For  those  translations, 
indeed,  he  felt  almost  an  enthusiasm — and  always  referred  to  them  with  satis- 
^wtion.  As  we  have  mentioned  Homer,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  a  constant 
8kudeot  of  the  Bible,  and  would  pore  over  its  sublime  pages  for  hours.  He 
preferred  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  was  most  partial  to  Isaiah,  whom 
oe  called  one  of  the  grandest  of  poets. 

•  Cic.  in  Orat.  77.  t  ^^^'  ^*  <^*P-  ^* 
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Such  is  a  brief  character  of  Maginn.     Let  us  now  follow  it  with  a  few 
anecdotes  of  his  life. 

William  Maginn  was  born  in  July,  1794,  in  Cork.  His  father  was  a  school- 
master of  some  repute,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  an  academy,  in  Marlborongb- 
street,  in  that  city,  which  was  then  considered  the  principal  one  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  families  of  the  county.  The  abilities  of 
young  Maginn  displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  and  were  so  success- 
fVilly  cultivated,  that  in  his  tenth  year  he  was  advanced  enough  to  enter  Trinity 
College,  his  tutor  there  being  Dr.  Kyle,  aAerwards  Provost  of  the  university, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cork.  In  college  he  passed  through  the  classes  with 
distinction,  gained  several  prizes  and  gave  rich  promise  of  his  future  years  ; 
and  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  j^neas  JEunuchus,**  which 
caused  no  little  excitement,  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  fancy,  and  the  boldness  of 
Its  thoughts.  Returning  to  Cork,  he  assisted  for  some  time  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  on  his  father's  death,  which  took  place,  we  believe,  when 
Maginn  was  little  more  than  twenty ;  he  took  on  himself  the  burthen  of  the 
entire  establishment,  and  conducted  it  with  singular  success.-  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  was  conferred  on  him  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  an  unusuallj 
early  period,  and  one  which  we  believe  is  without  parallel  in  Ireland. 

Cork  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  dawning  of  that  taste  for  literature,  and 
scientific  inquiry,  which  has  since  rendered  it  so  celebrated,  and  conferred  on 
it  the  name  of  the  Athens  of  Ireland.  A  number  of  ingenuous  young  men  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  this 
club  Maginn  became  a  member,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
others  for  the  depth  and  universality  of  his  reading.  To  one  of  his  satirical 
turn,  the  opportunity  for  exercising  his  wit,  which  the  foibles  of  the  various 
members  presented  to  him,  was  too  tempting  to  be  overlooked — and  accordingly 
we  find  him,  at  this  early  period,  levelling  his  shafts  at  such  of  his  associates  as 
were  the  most  prominent  in  absurdity,  priggishness,  or  pretension — and  flinging* 
about  him  epigrams  and  jests,  as  wildly  and  liberally  on  the  small  people  of  the 
beautiful  city,  as  in  after  years  on  the  chancellors  and  ministers  of  the  British 
empire.  But  none  of  these  trifles  will  beai'  transcription.  They  are  as 
ephemeral  as  the  boobies  who  provoked  them. 

The  publication  of  Blackwood*s  Magazine,  which  was  commenced  in  181 7« 
opened  a  field  favourable  to  the  display  of  Maginn's  talents,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  availing  himself  of  so  popular  a  medium  for  the  insertion  of  his  lucu- 
brations. In  a  communication  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Moir  of  Musselburgh,  the  far-famed  Delta,  whose  celebrity  as  a  poet  is  not 
more  widely  difl\isea  than  his  reputation  as  an  amiable  and  good  man,  we  find 
the  following  amid  other  interesting  memoranda.  **  Dr.  Maginn  commenced 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Blackwood  in  November,  1819,  and  his  first  con- 
tributions to  the  Magazine — his  very  extraordinary  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase — appeared  in  the  number  for  that  month.  It  was 
sent  with  a  fictitious  signature,  as  were  also  his  other  contributions  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  that  work, — *An  Epistle  to  Thomas  Campbell' — 'Ode  to  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan by  an  Irish  Gentleman' — and  *  Leslie  versus  Hebrew.*  In  the  seventh 
volume  of  Blackwood  appeared  '  Luctus  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly' 
— the  latter  part  of  which  from  'Letter  from  O'Doherty* — and  comprehending 
the  «Ode'  by  him,  'Letter  from  Seward,*  'Ulaloo  Gol* — Greek  and  Latin— 
'Hebrew  Dirge* — letter  from  Jennings  with  '  Dirge,*  and  from  Dowden  with 
•Song,'  as  well  as  '  Speech  delivered  at  the  Cork  Institution,*  I  have  always 
believed  to  be  all  written  by  him.     To  the  same  volume  he  contributed  the 

Latin  version  of  '  Fytte  Second  of  Chevy  Chase' — 'Ode  to  Marshal on  his 

Return' — and  I  rather  think  'Daniel  O'Rourkel'     Of  the  last  I  am  not  quite 

Positive,  nor  of  the  'SemihoraB  Biographicie.*  (p.  610.)  In  volume  eighth  the 
)octor  contributed  'Semihorse  Biographical,*  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  several  parts 
of  Daniel  (if  that  was  really  his.)  The  '  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of 
Ireland,  (p.  190,)  were  also  by  him." 

To  this  list  we  believe  we  may  add  "  Letter  from  Dr.  Olinthus  Petre." 
(p.  207.)—"  Epistle  from  O'Doherty,"  (p.  536,)  and  "  Extracts  from  a  Lost 
(and  found)  Memorandum  Book,**  (p.  605,)  in  which  there  is  an  ironical  remedy 
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for  the  Poor  Laws,  almost  worthy  of  standing  heside  Swift's  *^  Project  far  Bating 
iMldrefi.^  This  remedy  is  no  other  than  a  decoction  of  cayenne  pepper,  which 
is  administered  to  all  craving  mendicants  in  a  bumper,  by  a  rogue  of  a  French 
cook,  and  has  such  an  effect  on  them  that  they  never  again  solicit  alms  or 
TictQAls  at  his  door.  The  plan  is  put  forth  with  inimitable  gravity,  and  it  is 
added  that  a  patent  for  the  invention  is  to  be  taken  out  by  the  French  cook. 

In  all  these  contributions  there  was  a  profustion  of  wit  and  learning  whioh 
flashed  on  the  public  with  a  splendour  to  which  they  were  unused.  Scarcely 
QTi^  appeared  in  which  there  was  not  something  libellous  ;  but  the  sting  was  so 
beautifully  applied,  and  so  mitigated  by  the  surrounding  fun,  that  it  was  difficult 
seriously  to  quarrel  with  the  author ;  and  Mr.  Blackwood  seemed  to  take  as 
strong  a  delight  in  publishing  the  sarcasms,  as  Maginn  in  writing  them.  The 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  Blackwood's  Letters  to  the  Doctor,  in  1820,  show 
how  heartily  the  old  man  enjoyed  a  scourging  article :-« 

Edinburgh,  S3  November,  1R90l 

"  Mt  dkar  Sib — It  has  been  so  far  fortunate,  that  this  month's  has  been  kept 
back  for  the  article  on  Captain  Parry's  Expedition,  as  it  has  enabled  us  to  insert 
jtim  admirable  attack  on  rrofessor  John,  which  you  will  see  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
points  by  the  hands  it  has  passed  through.  It  was  his  doctrine  and  discoveries  with 
r^^ard  to  freezing,  and  not  heat,  which  Brewster's  Journal  proved  to  be  stolen 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  therefore  your  notice  of  his  book  on  heat 
was  altered.  The  other  alterations,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  approve  of,  and,  to 
add  to  the  joke,  O.  P.  is  baptised  Oiinthus  Petre,  D.D.,  of  T.C.D. 

'*  I  fear  that  you  will  think  that  too  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  Holt's 
letter,  but  really  we  felt  that  they  were  necessary.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  object 
to  such  a  puppy  charlatan  as  Brande  being  substituted  for  Tommy  Thomson." 

It  would  seem  from  the  following,  that  Barry  Cornwall  was  not  much  in 
Blackwood's  favour : — 

*'  Nothing  but  your  articles  would  have  tempted  us  to  notice,  in  any  direct  way, 
the  beasts  of  John  Scott's  Magazine.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  more 
attacks  on  this  next  number,  their  object  undonbtedly  being  to  tempt  us  to  a  war- 
fare,  which  might  bring  them  into  a  little  notoriety.  I  see,  too,  in  this  week's 
,  Literary  Gazette,'  there  is  a  miserable  attempt  made  to  attack  us.  Proctor,  as  I 
think  I  mentioned  to  you,  is  now  one  of  Baldwin's  set,  and  he  is  quite  hand  and 
glove  with  Jerdan,  so  that  I  have  do  doubt  this  Is  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
preparatory  to  something  that  will  appear  in  Baldwin's  next  number.  Proctor 
nas  received  a  great  deal  more  praise  in  the  magazine  than  he  deserves,  and  I 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  little  which  would  put  him  in  his  proper  rank,  as  a 
person  oi  an  elegant  enough  taste,  but  no  very  great  strength  or  original  powers, 
and  more  an  imitator  than  an  inventer.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  tne  two  last 
times  I  was  fn  London,  and  I  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  his  talent  from  what  I 
expected  of  the  author  of  Dramatic  Scenes" 

The  Doctor  had  not  at  this  time  communicated  his  name  to  Blackwood,  nor 
bad  he,  what  is  much  more  singular,  demanded  payment  for  his  writings.  The 
following  extract  will  show  that,  whatever  was  the  Doctor's  delicacy,  Black- 
wood, with  his  accustomed  liberality,  acted  as  became  him : — 

*'  I  hope  you  will  like  this  number  of  Maga.  which  I  think  one  of  our 
standard  ones.  I  need  not  say  how  much  it  owes  to  you,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
much  /  owe  you  for  your  most  effectual  assistance.  Your  contributions  have  now  bee»< 
so  numerous  and  so  valuable,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  that  I  trust  yon  will  allow 
me  to  return  you  some  acknowledgment,  for  I  cannot  repay  you  for  tho  kind  and 
valuable  aid  you  have  given  me.  If  you  will  not  accept  money,  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  you  books,  and  you  would  do  me  a  smgular  fuvour  if  jou  would 
send  me  a  list  of  those  that  would  be  acceptable  to  you.  It  is  very  awkward  of  me 
to  ask  YOU  to  do  this ;  but  ignorant  as  I  am  of  what  passes,  or  what  you  wouM 
most  pnxe,  I  would  not  like  to  send  you  works  you  did  not  want,  and  I  must  there* 
fore  b^  of  you  to  send  me  a  good  long  list."* 

*  For  a  considerable  time  Dr.  Maginn  corresponded  with  Mr.  Blackwood  under 
the  signature  of  B.  T.  S.,  and  he  gradually  withdrew  the  incognito  so  far  as  to 
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In  the  ninth  volume  I4>peared  the  <<  Hymn  to  Christopher  North***  some  more 
cantos  of  <'  Daniel  0*Rourke"~.<<A  familiar  Letter  from  the  Adjutant*'— ''A 
Letter  from  Dr.  Petre" — and  "  Bacchus  or  the  Pirates,"  a  Homeric  hjmn, 
translated  into  the  metre  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  '<  In  this  month,**  says  Dr. 
Moir,  *' Doctor  Maginn  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  propria  persona.  From  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Blackwood  to  me  at  that  time,  joa  will 
see  how  nearly  Dr.  Maginn  and  I  were  in  meeting.** 

''  I  hare  living  with  me  just  now,  my  celebrated  Cork  correspondent,  who  pum- 
melled Professor  Leslie  in  such  a  grand  style.  He  has  come  over  onite  on  purpose 
to  see  me,  and,  till  he  introduced  himself  to  me  on  Monday,  I  did  not  know  his 
name,  or  any  thing  of  him,  except  by  his  letters  under  an  assumed  signature 
like  yourself.  I  wish  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  also  call  on  me,  for  I  should 
rejoice  exceedingly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house  with  this  very 
singular  man,  and  some  of  my  other  friends,  whom  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
know.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  I  would  not  for  the  world  press 
this  on  you,  unless  you  find  it  entirely  accordant  with  your  own  views  and  wishes. 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  go  the  least  out  of  your  own  way ;  and  so  anxious  am  I 
that  I  should  owe  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  entirely  to  yourself,  I  have  never 
since  you  expressed  your  feelings  on  this  head,  made  the  slightest  inquiry  either 
directly  or  indirectly." 

^'  I  have  quoted  the  continuation  of  the  paragraph,"  adds  Dr.  Jif  oir,  ''  to  show 
that  at  this  time  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blackwood,  and  also 
that  from  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Maginn's  talents,  which  I  had  occasionally 
expressed  in  my  letters  to  him,  Mr.  Blackwood  held  out  the  opportunity  of  mr 
then  meeting  the  Doctor,  as  an  additional  temptation  to  my  revealing  myself. 
I  was  then  very  young — only  twenty-two— and  diffident  to  a  degree,  and  it  was 
not  for  a  year  after  that  time  that  I  ventured  a  fiesh-and-blood  presentation  in 
the  sanctum  of  Maga. 

'*  I  remember  having  afterwards  been  informed  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  that  the 
Doctor  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  evening,  and  found  his  way  out  to 
Newington,  where  he  then  resided.  It  so  hi^pened  that  the  whole  &mily  had 
gone  to  the  country  a  few  days  before,  and  in  fact,  the  premises,  except  the  front 
g^te,  were  locked  up.  This  the  Doctor  managed,  after  vainly  ringing  and 
knocking,  to  open,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  building,  peeping  first  into  one 
window,  and  then  another,  where  every  thing  look^  snug  and  comfortable, 
though  tenantless.  He  took  occasion  afterwards  to  remark  that  no  such  tempta- 
tions were  allowed  to  prowlers  in  Ireland. 

**  On  the  forenoon  of  Monday  he  presented  himself  in  Prince*s-8treet — at 
that  time  Mr.  Blackwood's  place  of  business — and  formally  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman.  The  Doctor  was  previously  well  aware  that  his 
quizzes  on  Dowden,  Jennings,  and  Cody  of  Cork,  (perfectly  harmless  as  they 
were,)  had  produced  a  ferment  in  that  quarter,  which  now  exploded  in  sending 
fierce  and  fiery  letters  to  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine,  demanding  the  name 
of  the  writer,  as  he  had  received  sundry  notes  from  Mr.  Blackwood,  telling 
him  the  circumstances;  and  on  Mr.  Blackwood  appearing,  the  stranger  apprised 
him  of  his  wish  to  have  a  private  conversation  with  him,  and  this  in  the 
'Stroneest  Irbh  accent  he  could  assume. 

*^  On  being  closetted  together,  Mr.  Blackwood  thought  to  himself,  as  Mr. 
Blackwood  aiterwards  informed  me, — *  Here  at  last  is  one  of  the  wild  Irishmen 
—and  come  for  no  good  purpose,  doubtless.* 

'<  <  You  are  Mr.  Blackwood,  I  presume,'  siud  the  stranger. 

**  *  I  am,*  answered  that  gentleman.  « 

'*'  I  have  rather  an  unpleasant  business  then  with  you,*  he  added,  'regarding 
some  things  which  appeared  in  your  magazine.     They  are  so  and  so — wonla 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  author  ?* 
* . - 

subscribe  himself  Ralph  Tnckett  Scott,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  sent  him  a  cheque, 
payable  to  that  gentleman.  Dr.  Maginn  wrote  a  very  humorous  letter,  quiszing 
Mr.  B.  for  being  gulled,  and  exaggerating  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  the  cheque 
cashed,  with  the  endorsement  of  an  imaginary  person. 
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^  *  That  reqiiires  consideration,*  said  Mr.  Blackwood ;  '  and  I  most  first  be 
satisfied  that ' 

'<  *  Tour  correspondent  resides  in  Cork^  doesn*t  he  ?  You  need  not  make  any 
mystery  about  that.' 

**  *  I  decline  at  present,"  said  Mr.  B.  '  giving  any  information  on  that  head* 
before  I  know  more  of  this  business^of  your  purpose — and  who  you  are.' 

<<  *  You  are  very  shy,  sir/  said  the  stranger ;  <  I  thought  you  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Scott,  of  Cork,*  mentioning  the  assumed  name  under  which  the  doc- 
tor had  hitherto  communicated  with  the  magazine. 

<< '  I  b^  to  decline  giving  any  information  on  that  subject,*  was  the  response 
of  Mr.  Blackwood. 

**  '  If  you  don't  know  him,  then/  sputtered  out  the  stranger  \  'perhaps — ^per- 
haps you  could  know  your  own  handwriting,'  at  the  same  moment  producing  a 
packet  of  letters  from  his  side  pocket.  *  You  need  not  deny  your  correspon- 
dence with  that  gentleman — I  am  that  gentleman.' 

**  Such  was  the  whimsical  introduction  of  Dr.  Maginn  to  Mr.  Blackwood; 
and  after  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty  laugh,  the  pair  were  in  a 
few  minutes  up  to  the  elbows  in  friendship.  The  doctor  remiuned  at  this  tim^ 
in  Edinbur^,  at  Mr.  B.'s  house,  for  several  weeks ;  and  was  introduced  to 
Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Lockhart,  R.  P.  Gillies,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Howison, 
and  other  prominent  literary  characters,  as  well  as  several  leading  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  The  doctor  remained  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
middle  of  July,  when  he  returned  home.'* 

The  coronation,  and  the  king's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1821,  seemed  well  worthy 
of  commemoration  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood ;  and  the  publisher  spared  no 
exertions  to  make  his  numbers  for  August  and  September  worthy  of  the  occa- 
non.  In  the  first-named  of  these  months,  we  find  him  writing  to  Maginn 
thos:^ 

*'  I  feel  prodigious  anxiety  about  mv  next  number ;  it  is  so  much  consequence  that 
it  should  he  very  good  as  well  as  very  lively.  I  entreat  of  you,  as  the  greatest  favour 
you  can  ever  do  me,  to  make  the  utmost  exertions  that  your  limited  leisure  will  permit 
you.  It  would  have  an  admirable  effect  if  you  could  send  me  an  article  full  of  the 
true  loyal  Irish  feeling  which  is  at  present  sweeping  all  before  it  in  your  Green  Isle.- 
None  but  an  Irishman  can  do  this.  At  the  same  tmie,  this  is  not  to  prevent  there 
being  plenty  of  the  humorous  and  droll  turn  of  communication,  in  the  LwiiM»  style, 
as  you  proposed.  The  ode  and  the  song  every  one  is  delighted  with ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  some  kind  is  expected  in  our  next  number.  A  writes  me  that  he 
never  almost  read  anything  so  good ;  and  Wilson  and  Hamilton  were  quite  de- 
lighted with  them." 

The  ode  and  Song  here  alluded  to  appeared  in  the  August  number,  (p.  94» 
vol.  X.),  and  well  deserve  the  laughter  which  they  provoked.  In  the  same 
volume  is  "  Sylvanus  Urban  and  Christopher  North,"  **  Expostulation  with 
Mr.  Barker,"  ^^ AdnenJbu  in  Hibemiam  Regis"  "The  Man  in  the  Bell"— a 
paper  worthy  of  Victor  Hugo,—"  Latin  Prosody  firom  England,"  "  Treason," 
••The  Sixth  Canto  of  Daniel  O'Rourke,"  "Transhition  of  the  Advenius,'* 
•*  On  the  Scholastic  Doctors,"  "  Specimens  of  Free  and  Easy  Translations,** 
"  Ancient  National  Melodies,"  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  A  Bitter  Quiz 
on  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of  Darkness,"  *'  The  Irish  Melodies,"  "  Remarks  on 
Shelley's  Adonais,"  with  several  other  short  papers,  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, we  do  not  think  worth  particularising,  as  to  do  so  would  swell  this 
pu»er  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  In  reference  to  two  articles  among  the  fore* 
gome,  ot  remarkable  merit,  we  read  the  following  observations  in  Mr.  Black* 
wood's  letters : — 

"  On  Saturday  and  yesterday  I  received  all  your  parcels  of  the  8th,  9tb,  and 
10th.  Both  your  songs  are  capital ;  and  I  weary  excessively  for  the  introduction 
which  you  are  to  premc  Ciuptain  Hamilton  was  like  to  die  of  laughing  when  he 
read  them ;  particularly  St.  ratrick.  Any  one  but  yourself,  he  says,  would  ma^ 
the  melodies.  We  stand  so  much  in  need  of  them  for  this  number,  and  they  stand 
so  little  in  need  of  any  introduction,  that  I  really  must  print  them  now ;  and  the 
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notice  of  Tommy  Moore  will  do  as  well  with  the  next  number  at  with  this,  should 
it  not  come  in  time. 

'*  The  Sixth  Canto  of  Daniel  is,  I  think,  the  very  best  we  hare  had.  It  will  be 
a  most  nierous  disappointment,  likewise,  to  me,  if  I  do  not  receive  the  Introduo* 
tion  and  Latin  verses  oy  to-morrow  evening's  post.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  put 
the  conclusion  in  Latin,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it :  and  it  will,  besides,  gratify 
so  much  all  our  learned  friends." 

**  In  the  following  year  appeared,  among  other  papers^  in  Blackwood,  hU 
**  Wine  Bibber's  Glory,'*  of  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  Latbity,  we  insert  & 
copy  here,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  that  Vincent 
Bourne  ever  wrote,  we  do  it  only  the  justice  to  which  its  merits  are  entitled: — 

TOPOEIS  GLORIA — A  LATIN  MELODY. 

To  a  tune  for  Itself,  lately  disooTered  in  Hereou 
Uneum— beinff  oa  aocleni  Roman  air— or.  If 
not,  quite  aa  good. 

Com  JoUiflcatione  I>ot8teroti :  i^  with  boiater*as 
Jollilicacion. 


THE  WIN I-BIBBER  8  GLORT — A  NEW  SONG. 
TuNa-<*  The  J0U7  Millar.** 

Quo  me  Baeche  rapla  toi 
Plenum  f 

Hon. 

1. 
If  Horatius    Flaccus   made  jolly  old 
Bacchus 
So  often  his  favourite  theme ; 
If  in  him  it  was  classic  to  praise  his  old 
Massic, 
And  Falemian  to  gulp  in  a  stream ; 
If  FalstaflTs  vagaries  *bout  Sack  and 
Canaries 
Have  pleased  us  again  and  again ; 
Shall  we  not  make  merry,  on  Port, 
Claret,  or  Sherry, 
Madeira,  and  sparkling  Champagne  ? 


Rrst  Port,  that  potation  preferred  by 
our  nation 
To  all  the  small  drink  of  the  French ; 
'Tis  the  best  standing  liquor  for  layman 
or  vicar, 
The  army,  the  navy,  the  bench ; 
'Tis  strong  and  substantial,  believe  me, 
no  man  shall 
Good  Port  from  my  dining-room  send ; 
In  your  soup — after  cheese — every  way 
it  will  pldase. 
But  most,  t^te-li-t^te  with  a  friend. 


Si  Horatio  Flacco  de  hilarl  Bacdio 

Mos  carmina  esset  cantare. 
Si  Massica  vina  vocaret  divina, 

Falernaque  sciret  potare ; 
Si  nos  iuvat  mir^  Fsjstaffium  audire 

Laudentum  Hispanicum  merum. 
Cor  nostrum  sit.  lsBtum»  ob   Portum, 
Claretum, 

Xerense,  Campannm,  Maderum. 


II. 
Est  Portum  potatio.quam  Angllcanatio 

Vinis  GalluB  prtetulit  lautis : — 
Sacerdote  amatur — et  laieis  potatur 

Consultis,  militibus,  nautis. 
Si  meum  conclave  hoc  forte  et  suave 

Vitaverit,  essem  iniquus. 
Post  casenm — ^in  jure— placebit  secm^ 

PrsBsertim  cnm  adsit  amicus. 


Fair  Sherry,  Port's  sister,  for  years  they 
dismissed  her 
To  the  kitchen  to  flavour  the  jellies — 
There  long  she  was  bauish'd,  and  well 
nigh  had  vanish 'd 
To  comfort  the  kitchen  maids*  bellies ; 
Till  his  Majesty  fixt,  he  thought  Sherry 
when  sixty 
Tears  old  Uke  himself  quite  the  thing ; 
^80  I  think  it  but  proper,  to  fill  a  t^ 
topper 
Of  Snerry  to  drink  to  the  king. 

4. 
Though  your  delicate  Claret,  by   no 
means  ffoes  far,  it 
Is  famed  for  its  exquisite  flavour ; 
'Tis  a  nice  provocation  to  tviss  oonver- 
sation. 
Queer blaraey,  or  harmless  paUvev; 


Huio  quamvis  cognatum,  Xerense  dam- 
natum, 
Gelat&  cnlina  tingebat, 
Vinum  exul  ibique  duro  coquo  cuique 

Geuerosum  liquorem  pra»bebat. 
Sed  a  rcge  probatum  est  vald^  pergra* 
tum 
Cum  (ut  ipse)  sexagenarium-^ 
Larg^  ergo  implendum,  regique  biboi- 
dum 
Opinor  est  nunc  necessariuuL 


Claretum,    oh  1    quamvis    hand   forte 
(deest  nam  vis) 
Divina  sapore  notatnr ; 
Hino  dulcia  diountnr — ^fiieeta  naseim- 
tnr— 
Leuiterqne  phlUof<^»his«lftr, 
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'Tis  tb«  bond  of  society — ^no  inebriety 
Follows  a  swig  of  the  Blue ; 

One  may  drink  a  whole  ocean,  but  ne'er 
feel  commotion 
Or  headache  from  Chateau  Margouz. 


Socialis  potatio !  te  hand  Aregit  ratio 
Purpureo  desoram  colore  1 

Tui  maximum  mare  liceret  potare 
Sine  mentis  frontisve  dolore. 


T. 

Etsi  vero  in  prsesentl  Claretum  bibenti 

Videatur  imprimis  jucundum, 
Cito  renter  frigescat — quod  ut  stfttlm 
decrescat 

Vetu»  vinum  Mademm  adenndom. 
Indos  si  navigftrit,  vento  corpus  levftrit, 

Coliccamque  fug&rit  hoc  mcrum  ; 
Podii^r&    cruciato    '*  Vinum   optimum 
dato 

Clamant  medici  docti  Mademm," 


▼I. 
Cainpanuml  CampanumI   quo  gaudio 
fagenam 
Ocelli  PerdricU  sorberem  I 
Ad  dominaj  oculum  oxhauriam  poculnm 

Tali  philtro  si  unquam  egerem — 
Propinarem  divinam — sed  peream  si  si« 
nam 
Nomen  camm  nt  sic  profanatur, 
£t  si  cum  Bacchus  urget,  ad  labia  sur- 

Campano  ad  cor  reroletur. 


Bat  though  Claret  is  pleasant,  to  taste 
for  the  present 
On  the  stomach  it  sometimes  feels  cold ; 
So  to  keep  it  all  clever,  and  comfort 
your  liver. 
Take  a  glass  of  Madeira  that's  old ; 
When  't  has  sailed  for  the  Indies,  a  cure 
for  all  wind  'tis. 
And  choUc  'twill  put  to  the  rout; 
All  doctors  declare  a  good  glass  of  Ma- 
deira 
The  best  of  all  things  for  the  gout. 

6. 
Then  Champafi^el  dear  Champagne  1 
ah  I  how  gladly  1  drain  a 
Whole  bottle  of  Ceil  de  Perdrix ; 
To  the  eye  of  my  charmer,  to  make  my 
love  warmer. 
If  cool  that  love  ever  could  be. 
I  could  toast  her  for  ever — but  never, 
oh,  never 
Would  I  her  dear  name  so  profane ; 
So,  if  e'er  when  I'm  tipsy,  it  slips  to  my 
lips.  I 
Wash  it  back  to  my  heart  with  Cham- 
pagne! 

From  this  time  until  1828,  the  doctor  constantly  contributed  to  "Black- 
wood," and  the  list  of  his  works  now  lying  before  us  is  such  as  probably  no 
other  literary  man  in  the  empire  conld  have  equalled.     In  the  year  1823,  he 
married ;  and  having  given  up  his  school,  went  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  his  fortune  in  the  wide  ocean  of  literature,  dreaming,  no  doubt*  like 
most  youne  men,   of  the  golden   isles  of   Atalantis,  to  be  found   in  those 
watery  wilds,  and  like  them  doomed  to  disappointment.     His  oelebrit/  soon 
procured  him  literary  employment;  and  from   Murray,  "the  Anax  of  book- 
sellers,** as  Lord  Byron  called  him,  he  received  overtures  for  the  composition  of 
a  life  of  that  poet,  who  had  just  died.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the 
hi^h  opinion  entertained  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his  al)ilities  than  > 
this  fact.     A  young  man  from  an  Irish  provincial  town,  who  had  never  written 
a  book,  and  whose  name  was  little  known,  entrusted  with  the  biography  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Eoff land's  poets,  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  booksellers  that 
ever  lived,  is  a  spectacle  not  often  seen,  and  Maginn  used  to  speak  of  it  with 
no  little  satisfaction.     The  papers  and  letters  of  his  lordship  were  accordinprly 
placed  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  remained  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  but 
iH)  fcteps  were  taken  in  the  biograohy,  and  it  was  finally  entrusted  to  Mr.  Moore. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  memory  or  Lord  Byron  that  Maginn  did  not  write  his 
life ;  as,  instead  of  the  romantic  fictions  to  which  Mr.  Moore  has  treated  us, 
in  which  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  is  represented  as  a  demi-god,  or  some- 
tbing  just  less,  we  should  have  a  picture  of  the  man,  unvizored  and  unrobed, 
in  ms  true  and  natural  colours ;    his  whole  heart  and  life  lud  bare,  as  he 
himself  wished  them  to  be,  and  a  record  of  a  career  more  singular  than  even 
^  C(m/e$sians  of  Rousseau,  and  only  less  profligate  than  the  Memoirs  of  De 
Faublas.     In  the  papers  submitted  to  the  doctor,  there  were,  as  he  assured  us, 
in  every  page,  proofs  of  the  utter  falseness  and  insincerity  of  his  lordship,  to 
an  extent   scarcely   credible ;    and  he  had  gleaned  besides,  from  the  most 
^ttthentic  toarcefl,  such  general  information  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  poet^ 
as  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his  career  than  any  other  man  in  England* 
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**  Although^*'  said  be>  **  I  never  read  the  autobiography  of  which  so  mnch  has 
been  said,  so  much  of  it  haA  been  repeated  to  me,  that  I  know  almost  the  entire 
of  its  contents.  It  contdned  scarcely  anything  more  than  what  we  already 
know.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to  puff  himself  and  run  down  every 
body  else.  Moore's  disinterestedness  in  burning  the  manuscript  has  been 
talked  of  absurdly.  There  never  was  such  a  humbug.  Murray  lost  two  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it." 

In  the  Nodes  AmbrosioTue,  No.  XV.  we  find  the  doctor  expressing  his  opi- 
nion of  the  papers  thus :  with  a  slight  variation  it  is  what  we  have  often  heard 
him  say : — "  One  volume  of  his  memoirs  in  short,  consists  of  a  dictionary  of 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  proper  deSfini- 
tions  of  their  characters— criticisms  on  their  works  (when  they  had  any)  and 
generally  a  few  specimens  of  their  correspondence.  To  me  this  volume  seemed 
on  the  whole  the  most  amusing  of  the  three.  The  fact  is,  that  Byron  never 
could  versify,  and  that  his  memoirs  and  his  private  letters  are  the  only  thin^ 
of  his  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  give  me,  in  the  least  degree,  the  notion  of  a 
fine  creature,  enjoying  the  fall  and  unrestrained  swing  of  his  faculties.  Hang 
it,  if  you  had  ever  seen  that  attack  of  his  on  *  Blackwood* — or,  better  still, 
that  attack  of  his  on  Jeffrey,  for  puffing  Johnny  Keats — or,  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, that  letter  on  Hobhouse — or  that  glorious,  now  I  think  of  it,  inimitable 
letter  to  Tom  Moore,  giving  an  account  of  the  blow-up  with  Murray  about  the 
Don  Juan  concern — oh,  dear,  if  you  had  seen  these,  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  mentioning  any  rhymed  thing  of  Byron's  ;  no,  not  even  his  Epi- 
grams on  Sam  Rogers,  which  are  well  worth  five  dozen  Parasinas  and  Prisoners 
of  Chillon." 

With  these  sentiments,  which  clearly  show  how  little  enthusiasm  he  felt  for 
either  his  lordship  or  his  poetry,  the  doctor  recommended  Murray  to  publish  the 
letters  entire  with  libels,  sneers,  satires,  sarcasms,  epigrams,  confessions,  and 
intrigues,  unmutilated  and  unasterisked,  and  merely  prefix  to  the  work  such  in- 
formation as  was  absolutely  indispensable.  Had  this  been  done,  the  world 
would  now  be  in  possession  of  the  most  extraordinary  compilation  that  ever 
appeared ;  but  Murray  got  frightened — his  great  friends  came  about  him,  and 
advised,  and  wept,  and  entreated  and  implored ;  and  the  task  of  drawing  np 
the  "  Memoirs,"  taken  from  Maginn,  was  consigned  to  one  who,  having  been  a 
whig  all  his  life,  knew  best  what  would  please  his  employers,  and  expunged 
fdl  those  parts  in  which  they  were  mercilessly  shown  up.  In  a  moral  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  loss. 

In  18'24,  the  Doctor  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Murray,  foreign  editor  of 
"  The  Representative,"  a  daily  paper,  then  newly  established,  went  to  reside 
in  Paris.  That  publication  did  not,  however,  flourish  long,  and  on  its 
death,  the  doctor  returned  to  London,  where,  for  a  time,  he  earned  a 
scanty  livelihood,  by  writing  for  magazines,  annuals,  and  newspapers.  In 
the  "  Literary  Souvenir "  for  1829,  appeared  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
tales,  "  The  City  of  the  Demons."  In  the  volume  which  preceded  it,  is  ano- 
ther, entitled,  "  A  Vision  of  Purgatory ;"  and  in  the  Fairy  Legends  of  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  was  the  exquisitely  humorous  story  of  "  Daniel  O'Rourke,"* 
and  three  others,  whose  names  we  have  forgotten.  He  contributed  principally 
to  the  <<  John  Bull,"  then  in  its  glory,  and  had  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as 
a  political  writer,  that  on  the  establishment  of  **  The  Standard,"  by  Mr.  Bald- 
wm,  he  was  appointed  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Gifford.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished **  Whitehall,*'  one  of  the  most  wild  and  extraordinary  productions  of  the 
day  ;  overflowing  with  madcap  wit  and  quaint  learning,  and  containing  sketches 
of  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  time,  froQi  George  lY.,  down  to  Jack 
Ketch  the  hangman.  To  the  last-named  ofiice,  by  an  inimitable  stroke  of  hu- 
mour, he  appoints  Mr.  Ticrney,  who,  having  come  up  to  town  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  made  prime  minister,  and  having  in  vain  solicited  that  or  some 


•  [We  have  seen  a  copy  of  **  Daniel  O'Rourke,"  printed  before  either  Crofton 
Croker  or  Dr.  Mag^inn  was  bom»  so  our  correspondent  must  be  in  error  in  attri- 
buting this  composition  to  Maginn.~^Ep.] 
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other  place>  finally^  in  deepair*  accepts  the  office  of  executioner^  and  performs 
the  last  ceremonies  of  the  law  on  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  he  tells  us,  **  amid 
the  acclamations  of  surrounding  thousands,  died  easily  and  instantaneously." 
This  work  is  yery  rare>  but  it  will  well  repay  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  searchii^  for  it  through  the  old  book-shops  of  London. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  busy  period  of  the  doctor's  life.  From  the  inte- 
resting memoranda  of  Dr.  Moir>  we  extract  the  following  account  of  another 
work  of  fiction  which  has  been  lost : — **  Another  thing  of  the  doctor^  I  re- 
member being  particularly  struck  with ;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  has 
nerer  been  published.  I  think  it  was  written  when  he  was  in  Paris,  in  connec- 
tion with  *  The  Representative/  the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Murray  started  in 
London.  You  must,  of  course,  be  aware,  that  the  doctor  was  the  foreign  edi- 
tor, and,  it  is  siad,  with  a  very  handsome  salary,  during  the  short  time  that  it 
continued  to  be  published.  The  manuscript  referred  to  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Blackwood  towards  the  end  of  1827,  as  I  find  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  me: —  .. '      ^-v, 

"  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  had  gofr's^d  Vmapters  of  a  yery^  queer  work 
by  Br.  Maginn.  He  is  such  a  singular  person,  £atr  Iid^^^l^BJC^  if  he  m^U  ever 
finish  it ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  return  t^e  mamiscnpt^  Vae  of  t^§e  /lays.  I 
should  therefore  be  sorry  you  did  not  read  it,  a^  (^^cpdiFou'^t^i^l^ofejFhave  got, 
with  his  contents  of  the  intended  chapters.  HoW^dp^^otr  tfiiifeLXhojr ^ould  do  for 
Maga^  should  he  not  finish  the  book,  and  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  appear 
in  it?** 

'*  What  answer  I  returned  to  these  queries  I  do  not  now  remember ;  but 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  setting  down  the  production  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary one — full  of  power,  originality,  and  interest.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Paris, 
and  some  of  the  scenes  were  very  striking,  more  especially  one,  where  an  only 
and  spoiled  son,  havmg  dissipated  his  substance  in  all  kinds  of  riotous  living, 
and  descended  to  all  the  meannesses  of  vice,  has  not  yet  the  moral  courage  to 
reveal  his  lost  condition  to  his  doting  parents,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  who  believed  him  to  be  an  industrious  and  ardent  student ;  and  at 
length  throws  himself  into  the  Seine,  his  body  being  afterwards  claimed  by 
them  at  the  Morgue.  It  would  appear  that  I  had  kept  the  manuscript  for  some 
time,  and  that  it  had  been  mislaid,  although  afterwards  recovered,  as  1  find 
allosion  to  the  subject  in  another  letter  from  Mr.  Blackwood : — 

"  It  is  most  fortunate  that  you  discovered  the  doctor's  chapters,  and  all  in  eood 
time.  Some  weeks  ago  he  wrote  me  to  return  them,  but  in  the  hurry  of  one  thing 
or  another,  Z  neglected  to  do  so.  Last  ni?ht  I  had  another  letter  irom  him,  and 
intended  to  have  sent  it  off  this  very  day. 

In  1830,  **  Fraser's  Magazine*'  was  established,  and  with  the  foundation  and 
chief  management  of  that  brilliant  periodical,  Maginn  was  most  intimately 
connected.  Some  disagreement  with  Blackwood,  we  believe,  led  to  the  birth  of 
this  new  and  powerful  rival,  which  soon  attained  a  circulation  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  respectable  of  any  of  the  London  published  periodicals.  The 
first  three  or  four  numbers  were  almost  entirely  written  by  the  doctor  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  one  of  those  clever,  well-bred  men  of  wit 
and  honour  about  town,  whom  London  produces  in  greater  perfection  and 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  nietropolis  in  the  world.  The  articles 
hebg  completed,  they  both  sallied  forth  with  the  manuscript  in  their  pockets, 
uid  proceeded  down  Regent-street,  in  search  of  a  publisher.  Passing  No. 
215,  the  doctor  said,  **  Fraser  I  here  is  a  namesake  of  yours — let  us  try 
him."  They  entered  the  shop — some  bright  star  of  fortune  that  presided  over 
Mr.  James  Fraser,  then  conducting  them.  The  terms  were  arranged,  and  thus 
vas  hud  the  basis  of  "  Fraser's  Magazine.'*  Many  persons  thought  it  was  so 
called  after  the  pubFisber.  This  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  James  Fraser,  so  far  from 
taking  pride  in  the  journal  which  bore  his  name,  never  permitted  any  one  in  his 
establiiiunent  to  call  it  '<  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  his  books  and  correspondence, 
vHch  we  have  seen,  we  find  it  always  called  **  The  Town  and  Country,"  and  it 
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WM  after  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  the  Magazine  was  designated  by  the  title  by  which 
it  is  known. 

A  highly  popular  and  delightful  feature  in  this  Magazine,  was  the  OalUry  of 
Literary  Portraits — the  letter-press  for  nearly  all  of  which  was  written  by 
Maginn.  •  These  were  entirely  original  in  plan  and  execution,  and  created  a 
sensation  in  literary  circles,  not  often  paralleled.  The  exquisite  sketches  by 
Maclise  added  not  a  little  to  their  attraction.  As  a  whole,  they  are,  we  think, 
the  most  original  and  sparkling  of  the  doctor's  productions ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  were  hit  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  fancy 
how  meteoric  was  the  intellect  from  which  they  emanated.  Wit  was  their  prin- 
cipal recommendation.  **  This,*'  as  Sir  William  Jones  said  of  Dunning, 
**  relieved  the  weary,  calmed  the  resentful,  and  animated  the  drowsy ;  this  drew 
smiles  even  from  such  as  were  the  objects  of  it ;  scattered  flowers  over  a  desert ; 
and,  like  sunbeams  sparkling  on  a  lake,  gave  vivacity  to  the  dullest  and  least 
interesting  theme.*'  And  we  never  read  them,  without  involuntarily  thinking 
we  hear  the  doctor  speak,  for  they  are  perfect  resemblances  of  what  his  conver- 
sation was. 

Maginn  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  and  circumstances.  He 
mixed  in  good  society — was  courted  by  lords  and  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion^ 
and  moved  in  the  glittering  circle  of  (he  aristocracy.  By  Lord  Lowther,  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  and  Lady  Stepney,  he  was  received  with 
friendship  and  consideration ;  and  though  he  lived,  bitterly  to  experience  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Burney's  remark* — "  what  Pliny  has  said  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  seems 
applicable  to  the  great  in  general,  corticis  in  quo  mmma  gratia — nothing  but  the 
mere  outside  is  of  value" — still  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  must  admit,  that  their 
subsequent  desertion  of  him  may  be  attributed  not  a  little  to  his  own  want  of 
prudence.  By  Mr.  Croker  he  is  thus  described  in  a  letter,  which  we  have  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing : — "  On  the  few  occasions  of  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  his  society,  his  conversation  was  very  lively  and  original — a  singular 
mixture  of  classical  erudition,  and  Irish  fun.  'There  was  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and 
still  more  of  drollery,  and  certainly  no  deficiency  of  what  is  called  conviviality 
and  animal  spirits.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  having  heard  from  some 
common  friend,  that  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  away  a  gpreat  deal  of  talent  on 
ephemeral  productions.  I  took  the  liberty  of  advi^ting  him  to  direct  his  sreat 
powers  to  some  more  permanent  objects,  and  he  told  me  that  he  contemplated 
some  serious  work,  I  think  on  the  Greek  dramot  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  It  might  have  been  the  Greek  orators,  I  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
power  to  illustrate  either." 

By  our  illustrious  countryman,  Maclise,  he  is  thus  described  at  the  period 
of  which  we  now  write : — **  With  every  desire  to  do  what  you  request^  I 
And  myself  embarassed  in  contributing  the  slightest  memorandum  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Dr.  Maginn.  Does  he  not  strike  you  to  have  been 
precisely  the  person,  of  whom  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  convey  (to  one 
who  had  not  known  him)  a  true  impression  ?  I  cannot  boast  of  having  seen  as 
much  of  the  doctor,  as  I  was  ambitious  of  seeing ;  for,  although  known  to  him 
from  my  first  arrival  in  London,  yet,  whether  from  his  own,  and  perhaps  my 
active  occupation,  the  usual  separating  tendencies  and  distractions  of  town, 
differences  of  pursuit,  &c.,  our  interviews  were  not  after  all  so  frequent  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  and  when  we  consider  over  how  many  years  they  were  spread, 
any  thing  I  could  say  of  him  must,  of  necessity,  assume  a  tone  of  the  highest 
panegyric,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  myself  in  the  choice  of  any  expression 
sufficiently  powerful  to  convey  my  idea  of  his  great  abilities  as  a  writer,  and 
conversationist,  and  of  his  excellent  nature  as  a  man.  He  comes  upon  my 
general  recollection  always  crowded  round  by  the  most  pleasant  associations,  and 
I  can  conjure  him  up  in  particular  situations.  The  morning  walk  of  my  early 
acquaintance,  and  more  recently  the  morning  visit,  when  I  had  but  to  Usten  and 
be  delighted.  Indeed  his  various  gifts  and  brilliant  qualities  were  ever  met  with 
prompt  acknowledgment,  and  where  wit  and  wits  abounded,  ons  always  had  the 

*  Life  of  MetasUtio. 
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BatisTaeticm  of  seeinff  him  commanding  attention."  These  were  the  rosy  days 
of  his  existence.  How  full  of  stern  philosophy  do  they  appear,  when  we  con- 
trast  them  with  subsequent  scenes,  and  find  him,  who,  but  a  brief  period  before 
WIS  a  visitor  in  lordly  palaces  and  drawing-rooms,  pining  away  in  the  gloomy 
cells  and  garrets  of  the  Fleet. 

Let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  : — We  have  been  favoured  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Nickisson,  the  present  proprietor  of  '^  Fraser,"  with  a  list  of  Maginn's 
contributions  to  that  periodical ;  but  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  printing  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent papers,  merely  prembing  that  the  doctor  contributed  to  almost  every 
Bomber  of  the  Magazine  from  the  commencement  down  to  No.  133,  one  or  two 
papers  at  an  average. 

[n  the  37th  Number  appeared  the  memorable  satire  of  Lord  Byron  on  his 
friend  Sam  Rogers ;  and  in  the  following  month,  Coleridge's  Epitaph  on  his 
enemy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Both  these  created  much  talk,  and  are  among 
the  most  interesting  literary  curiosities  we  possess.  The  satire  is  the  very  best 
snd  bitterest  that  has  f4>peared  since  Swift,  and  fully  corroborates  the  opinion 
which  the  octor  expressed  in  the  <<  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,"  before  quoted.  '*  I 
would  give  a  trifle  to  have  seen  Sam's  &ce  the  morning  that  satire  was  pub- 
lished," said  Maginn.  It  is  reported  that  Rogers  attempted  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies  of  the  roa^^ne,  but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  inutility  of  such  a  step.  Of  that  great  poet  and  his  compo- 
sitions Doctor  Maginn  thought  but  little,  and  said  that  he  owed  much  of  his 
fu&e  to  a  right  appreciation  of  that  glorious  line — 

'*  The  road  through  the  stomach's  the  way  to  the  heart." 

''  I  do  not  think  Sam  Rogers  any  great  poet,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffs 
about  him,"  said  a  friend,  one  day,  to  the  doctor. 
^  That  is,"  he  replied,  "  because  you  never  ate  any  of  his  dinners." 
The  **  Fraser  Papers "  form  the  next  feature  of  interest  and  importance  in 
the  magazine.  Though  written  on  subjects  generally  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  every  one  of  them  hastily  struck  off  in  Fraser's  back  parlour,  over  such 
supplies  of  liquid  as  would  totally  incapacitate  all  other  men  from  work,  real- 
ising too  often  in  Regent-street  the  picture  which  the  classic  poet  of  antiquity 
beheld  in  the  rosy  mornings  of  Ausonia : — 

*'  Sic  noctem  patera,  sic  ducam  carmine  donee 
Injiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies," 

Propbrt.  iv.  6. 

the  doctor  and  his  associate  in  the  task,  Mr.  C ,  (a  writer  of  no  mean 

ability,)  have  flung  into  the  essays  such  radiant  fun,  blended  with  suc;i  sound 
reasoning,  that  they  seem  destined  to  avoid  the  fate  which  overtakes  most  poli- 
tical writings,  and  has  consigned  those  of  Swift  and  Addison  alreadv  to 
oblivion.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  contain  much  of  what  is  called  <<  the  philo- 
sophy of  history ;"  they  do  not  aspire  to  such  august  thought  as  invests  the 
ptinphlets  of  Burke,  and  will  convey  them  in  triumph  down  to  ail  posterity ; 
for  such  ends  they  were  not  designed  or  written  ;  but  as  speculations  flung  off 
to  win  some  temporary  advantage — to  gall  some  political  adversary,  or  cele- 
brate some  triumph  of  party,  they  are  inimitable,  and  are  impregnated  with  as 
much  of  the  true  Rabelaisian  fire  as  will  keep  them  vigorous  for  ever. 

In  the  sixty-flrst  number  appeared  one  of  his  most  admirable  things,  "  The 
Praserians,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  paper  in  the  sixty-fourth,  entitled 
"  April  Fools,**  into  which,  as  in  a  net,  by  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
from  a  sentimental  young  Indian  lady,  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  in  want  of  a 
husband,  he  drew  no  less  than  eighteen  fools,  all  of  whom  felt  so  extremely 
annous  about  the  fair  unknown  as  to  produce  no  less  than  one  hundred  epistles, 
every  one  of  which  the  doctor  published.  We  believe  Theodore  Hook  had 
somethbg  to  do  with  this  hoax.     It  was  certainly  worthy  of  him. 

In  the  seventy-third  number  appeared  the  <<  Report  on  Fraser's  Magazine," 
^a  paper  full  of  talent  and  learning,  but  tiresome  from  its  great  leng&  ;  and 
in  the  eightieth  number  his  famous  review  of  **  Berkeley  Castle."    This  was 
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written  in  Fraser's  back  parlour  at  the  end  of  the  month*  when  the  whole  party 
was  heated  with  wine,  ft  was  scribbled  off,  with  his  usual  rapiditj,  in  about 
an  hour,  Maginn  having  never  once  taken  his  pen  off  the  paper  until  he  had 
concluded  it ;  and  on  its  being  handed  by  the  publisher  to  Father  Mahony*  the 
latter  said : — 

"  Jemmy,  you  had  better  take  care  what  you  do — this  seems  libeUons.** 

Fraser  looked  at  some  of  the  passages  to  which  the  priest  objected,  but 
merely  said : — 

«  Pooh — we  have  printed  worse ; — we  are  at  the  end  of  the  months  and  it 
must  go  in." 

<*  Very  well/*  was  the  stoical  remark  of  the  priest,  and  the  paper  was  set  up 
in  type  and  published.     The  result  is  well-known. 

The  conduct  of  Maginn,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  assault  on  the 
publisher  was  honourable.  He  instantly  forwarded  a  note  to  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  apprising  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  article.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  received  a  card  from  Major  Fancourt,  M.P.,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  on  particular 
business.  The  doctor  immediately  waited  on  Major  Fancourt,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  them — the  doctor  in  the  mean  time  procuring  a  second — that  a 
hostile  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  place 
appointed  was  a  field  in  the  New  Barnet  Road,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  his  old 
friend,  acted  as  the  doctor's  second.  The  parties  were  placed  on  the  ground  at 
a  little  before  seven,  and  on  the  first  exchange  of  shots  Doctor  Maginn  fired 
rather  high,  which  induced  Major  Fancourt  to  ask  whether  the  doctor  had 
done  it  designedly  not  to  fire  at  hb  antagonist.  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  answered 
that  he  did  not  know.  The  pistols  were  a  second  time  loaded  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties,  who  fired  again  without  effect.  The  seconds  here  inter- 
fered, but  vainly.  A  third  exchange  of  shots  then  took  place,  Berkeley*8  bullet 
grazing  the  heel  of  Dr.  Maginn's  boot,  and  the  doctor's  bullet  grazing  the 
collar  of  his  adversary's  coat.  The  seconds  again  interfered,  and  the  parties 
left  the  ground  without  any  explanation,  merely  bowing  to  each  other  as  they 
departed.  Both  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  deliberation,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken  on  the  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  of  command* 
and  the  question  of  Major  Fancourt  with  the  answer.  Warrants  had  been 
issued  against  the  parties,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  ineffectually. 

We  have  now  brought  the  doctor  to  the  year  1837,  when  his  difficulties 
began  to  assume  a  more  formidable  aspect  than  they  had  hitherto  worn.  Since 
his  dismissal  from  the  "  Standard"  his  affairs  had  b^un  to  get  involved,  and 
the  temporary  and  fluctuating  engagements  which  he  got  on  the  **  True  Sun," 
*'  Ago,"  &c.  &c.,  did  but  little  to  relieve  him. 

But  there  was  another  external  attraction  which  made  home  less  agreeable ; 
and  as  this  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  life,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  in  a  biographer  not  to  allude  to  it — we  mean  his 
supposed  attachment  to  Miss  Landon.  Whatever  were  the  terms  on  which 
he  stood  with  that  gifted  and  fascmating  creature,  certain  it  is  that  the 
strongest  friendship  subsisted  between  them,  and  we  should  not  be  wrong  if 
we  said,  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  those]  poems  which  combine  to  form  <'  The 
Drawing-room  Scrap-book,"  while  that  book  was  under  the  guidance  of  Miss 
Landon,  was  contributed  by  Doctor  Maginn.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who 
heard  him  read,  and  Haw  him  correct  the  proof-sheets  of  that  work,  that  he 
made  no  secret  to  that  person,  at  least,  of  having  contributed  much  to  the 
Scrap-book  ;  and  he  used  to  repeat  those  poems  which  he  had  given  to  the  fair 
editress,  laughing  heartily  all  the  time  at  the  little  hoax  they  were  playing  off 
upon  the  public.  In  more  than  one  of  the  volumes  there  are  poems  with  the 
doctor's  name  or  initials — but  this  was  done  to  lull  suspicion.  On  Miss  Lin- 
don's  death  Maginn  was  disconsolate,  and  almost  lost  his  senses  for  two  days. 

In  1334  the  doctor  had  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Blackwood,  and 
to  the  April  number  for  that  year,  says  Dr.  Moir,  <'he  sent  the  exauisite 
*  Story  without  a  Tail,'  which  was  followed,  in  May,  by  *  Bob  Burke's  Duel  with 
Ensign  Brady,*  almost  equally  good."  Among  his  new  contributions  to  Black- 
wood* Dr.  Moir  has  omitted  to  notice  his  **  Tobias  Correspondence/'  which  was 
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writtoi  in  a  little  garret  in  Wych-street»  in  the  Strand,  where  the  doctor  was 
hiding  from  the  hlood-honnds  of  the  law,  and  is  full  of  the  varied  experience  of  his 
whole  literary  life.  When  a  friend  applied  to  him  for  some  hints  as  to  how  he 
should  write  for  newspapers,  Maginn  merely  said,  **  Read  the  Tohias  Correspond 
dence, — ^there  is  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  editing  a  newspaper.**  Another, 
who  said  to  him  that  he  perceived  it  had  heen  attacked  by  the  daily  critics,  received 
for  answer,  *'  The  reason  is,  every  word  of  it  is  true,  and  my  gentlemen  of  the 
press  don't  like  that.''^  In  1837,  also,  were  published  his  <<  Shakspeare  Papers," 
consisting  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  beautiful  dissertations  on  the  charac- 
ters of  our  dramatist  that  adorn  the  language.  They  incline  a  little  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  paradox,  but  their  great  ability  is  universally  admitted.  Combined 
with  his  "  Essay  on  Dr.  Farmer,'*  and  sundry  reviews  and  criticisms  on  Shak- 
q)eare,  which  have  appeared  in  Fraser,  they  form  a  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting body  of  facts,  surmises,  and  annotations  on  our  ereat  poet*  In  the 
ninety-sixth,  ninety-seventh,  and  ninety-ninth  numbers  of  Fraser  was  published 
that  strange  medley  of  wit  and  learning  entitled  "  The  Doctor."  It  was  a  re- 
Tiew  of  Sonthey's  fantastical  work,  and  the  cleverest  of  any  that  appeared. 
No  idea  of  it  could  be  communicated.     To  be  appreciated  it  should  be  read. 

In  January,  1838,  appeared  the  first  of  the  "  Homeric  Ballads,**  which  were 
afUrwards  continued  until  he  had  published  sixteen.  We  had  prepared  a  long 
criticism  on  this  series,  but  we  find  we  have  no  room  to  insert  it.  The  last 
prose  paper  the  doctor  ever  wrote  was  a  "leader"  for  the  "  Age,"  in  which  he 
recommended  summary  execution  on  the  Chartist  demagogues — the  last  poetical 
essay  was  the  sixteenth  Homeric  Hymn,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  dictated  to 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  from  the  death-bed  of  Maginn,  In  the  same  year 
(1838)  he  translated  the  "  Comedies  of  Lucian."  As  translations  they  require 
no  praise — ^but,  notwithstanding  their  excellence,  they  did  not  form  a  popular 
feature  in  Fraser,  and  the  publisher  returned  one  or  two  to  the  doctor. 

From  thb  time  until  1 840  the  condition  of  Maginn  was  one  of  wretched- 
ness. Goldsmith's  life,  even  in  his  worst  days  of  poverty,  could  not  have 
been  more  deplorable.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  gaol  several  times  ; 
yet  in  all  his  misfortunes  he  retained  his  serenity  of  mind.  The  following 
sketches  of  him,  in  this  last  year,  are  transcribed  from  some  letters  written  at 
that  period: — 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Dr.  Maginn,  and  am  quite  delighted  at  my  in- 
terriew  with  him.  Here  is  a  full  and  free  narrative  of  it.  On  arriving  at  his 
residence  I  inquired  for  the  doctor,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  out.  I  was, 
however,  requested  to  walk  up  stairs  and  wait,  as  he  would  presently  be  in.  I 
did  so.  In  a  short  time  the  doctor  bolted  in.  I  stood  up  and  bowed.  He 
shook  hands  with  me. — Now  for  his  description.  He  is  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  of  a  slender  make  ;  his  hair  b  very  grey,  and  he  has  a  gentle 
Uoop.  He  is  qcute  careless  about  his  appearance — has  a  gav,  good-humoured 
look,  and  is  as  simple  in  his  nuinners  as  a  child.  He  behaved  to  me  with  the 
nK>st  perfect  friendliness,  just  as  if  he  and  I  were  of  the  same  age,  and  all  our 
lives  acquainted.  He  has  a  slight  stutter,  and  is  rather  thick  in  his  delivery. 
He  is  completely  and  perfectly  an  Irishman  in  every  look,  and  word,  and  move- 
^oeoL  Occasionally^  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  he  breaks  into  a  tune,  or 
horns  an  air  of  some  sort.  He  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  poss^es  none  of  that 
dictatorial  style  which  prevails  with  so  many  learned  men,  and  renders  their 
conversation  and  company  tiresome. 

**  So  much  for  description.  Now  for  a  sketch  of  what  he  said.  Afler  some 
ordinary  talk^  inquiries,  &c.,  he  asked  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  to- 
morrow, apologising  at  the  same  time  for  not  asking  me  to  dine,  which  he  said 
he  could  not  do,  as  his  family  are  about  to  go  to  France,  and  the  lodgings  are 
inconvenient.  I  felt  complimented,  and  said  I  should  call  at  seven  o'clock. 
Afler  some  further  talk  he  retired  to  another  room,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
came  back.     I  was  examining  some  books  on  the  table,  when  he  said : — 

"  *  Ah,  I  have  no  books  out  at  present ;  all  mine  are  packed  up,*  and  at  the 
>sme  time  directed  my  attention  to  a  side  bookcase,  where  I  saw  Homer's  Iliad 
>&d  Odyssey,  and  Shakspeare  in  nineteen  volumes,  lying  side  by  side.  He  then 
told  me  that  he  was  preparing  critical  editions  of  both. 
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**  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  Shakspeare  to  him  verj  glowingly^  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  Homer,  adding : — 

** '  I  was  certain  his  edition  would  have  a  great  sale,  as  Shakspeare  was  tba 
greatest  man  the  world  ever  saw,  greater  even  than  Homer.* 

"  To  this  he  merely  replied, '  Homer,  too,  was  a  master  genius.' 

''  Seeing  me  take  up  my  hat,  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Strand,  I  replied — 

" '  Yes/ 

**  And  he  answered,  *  Well,  I  am  going  in  the  same  direction.' 

**  We  then  got  into  the  street,  when  he  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded  on- 
wards. He  told  me  that  he  was  to  dine  with  Sheridan  Knowles,  on  Friday ; 
and  said  that  having  once  asked  Knowles  where  he  was  horn  and  lived,  in  Cork, 
he  told  him — 

***  In  the  narrow  passage,  round  hv  the  Exchange,  leading  from  the  North 
Main  Street  into  the  South,  near  Fishamhle-lane.' 

**  He  then  hegan  to  criticise  his  works.  He  gave  him  great  praise.  He 
said  that — 

*' '  Knowles*s  real  Irish  hlunders  often  gave  rise  to  little  pleasantries  among 
his  friends.  Like  Goldsmith,  all  he  says  has  a  tinge  of  the  '  bull.'  Take  two 
instances.  There  are  two  actors  here  who  always  play  in  the  same  line  of  cha^ 
racter — the  melo-dramatic — and  their  names  are  constantly  in  the  bilb  assigned 
to  the  personation  of  brigands,  bravos,  pirates..  &c.  &c.,  so  that  there  is  almost 
an  identity  between  them  in  that  respect.  They  are  T.  P.  Cooke  and  0. 
Smith.  A  friend  was  with  Knowles  when  Smith  entered  the  room— 
-  **  *  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smith  ?'  says  he. 

"  *  No,*  replies  Knowles.     They  were  introduced.      Knowles  sayt  to  Smith ; 

"  *  Mr.  Smith,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  you.  I  often 
meet  a  namesake  of  yours — Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke — pray,  how  is  he  ?* 

'<  The  other  story  the  doctor  told  me  he  had  ft*om  Power,  the  actor. 
Knowles  and  Power  were  together.     Knowles  says  :— 

*^  ^  Power,  have  you  any  commands  for  Ireland  ?     Fm  just  going  over.' 

**  Power  replied  : — 

«' '  No — but  to  what  part  are  you  going?' 

" '  Oh,*  answers  Sheridan,  *  /  haven* t  made  up  my  mind  yet,* 

'*  *  Think,'  says  the  doctor,  *  of  a  man  asking  another  for  commandsy  when  he 
didn't  know  to  what  part  he  was  going.' 

''  Another  story  he  told  me  of  Ude,  the  French  cook.  The  soup  was 
brought  in ;  Ude  tasted  it,  and  turning  to  the  unfortunate  oook,  who  was 
standing  by,  said  : — 

"  *  Too  salt — too  salt  1  Ah,  Rishard,  Ri shard,  /  till  put  you  under  a  course 
of  phync  until  you  recover  the  true  taste  of  your  palate  J* 

**  <  God  knows,'  added  the  doctor,  *  I  pitied  the  poor  devil,  who,  I  suppose, 
was  calomelized  until  his  livers  and  lights  were  driven  out  of  him.* 

'^  I  told  him  a  story  of  Ude.  He  was  the  head  cook  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
When  the  duke  died,  Ude  said  : — 

**  *  Ah,  my  poor  master — he  mil  miss  me  veray  much  where  he  is  gone.* 

*'  The  doctor  laughed  heartily  at  this.  He  talked  of  FearpToa  O'Connor,  aad 
stated  that  he  had  just  written  a  letter  to  him,  condoling  with  him  on  the  hor- 
rible treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  York  Castle.  We  came  on  towards 
St.  Giles*  Church,  and  on  passing  it  I  casually  remarked,  that — 

'<  <  Now  I  knew  where  I  was ;  as  before  1  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  part  of 
London  I  was  in.' 

*'  He  asked  me, '  Have  you  ever  been  in  St  Giles's,  and  seen  the  Irish  ?' 

«« I  said  '  No.' 

<' '  What  1*  he  says, '  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You  shan't  be  in  London  irtM- 
out  visiting  your  countrymen.* 

'*  He  then  turned  about,  and  conducted  me  through  every  part  of  this  cele- 
brated locale,  pointing  out  its  filthiest  purlieus,  and  under-ground  cellars. 

"  <  Look  there,'  said  he,  as  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  latter,  which  was  open. 
I  looked  in :  there  were  heaps  of  potatoes  and  ail  sorts  of  iilth  lying  about. 
'  In  that  cellar,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  sleep 
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vien  night.     The  best  way  to  give  toq  an  idea  of  what  St  Giles's  is,  that  in 
this  little  parish  there  is  a  double  police  force.' 
'<  I  expressed  to  him  roj  astonisDment  at  the  scene  I  witnessed,  and  said  : — 
**  ^  I  bad  no  notion  that  the  first  visit  I  should  pay  to  St.  Giles's  would  be 
with  Doctor  Maginn.* 
<<  He  laughed  at  this.     I  asked,  him — 
« *  Was  it  the  worst  part  of  London  ?* 

** '  No/  said  he,  *  Berroondsey  is  worse ;  but  we'll  soon  root  it  out  altogether. 
By  next  year  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  it :— it  is  a  disgrace  to  London,  and  it  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  it.' 
"  We  tolked  of  London. 

*' '  It  is,'  said  the  doctor,  *  not  a  city,  but  what  a  Frenchman  called  it,  pajf« 
dn  miles, — a  country  of  cities.* 

**  He  talked  of  going  to  the  British  Museum.     I  said  I  had  seen  the  library 
once. 
« «  What  1'  he  says, '  are  you  not  free  of  it  ?' 

*'  I  replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  being  so. 
He  answered — 
**  *  Make  your  mind  easy ;  I  shall  do  it  for  you  in  three  hours.' 
<<  He  told  me  another  story,  about  Dan  O'Connell,  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased.  When  he  was  placing  his  son  Maurice  under  Doctor  Sandes,  his  tutor, 
in  Trinity  College,  Sandes  asked  him  what  be  intended  to  make  of  Maurice  ? 
D*n  replied : — 

"'Sir,  I  intend  to  make  him  a  barrister;  it  depends  upon  himself  to  become 
a  lawyer,* 

"'This,  you  will  see,  is  very  smart  and  terse  of  Master  Dan.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  bitter  songs,  jests,  epigprams,  &c.,  which  Maginn  has  written 
about  the  Liberator,  he  talks  of  him  very  favourably,  and  even  with  a  liking. 
He  said  that  he  once  called  him  '  that  hoary-headed  libeller.  Doctor  Maginn.' 
The  doctor  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  reminiscence. 

'*  One  thing  I  like  very  much  in  the  doctor,  and  that  is,  he  appears  the  very 
tool  of  good-nature  ;  the  least  look  at  him  will  show  this.     Indeed  he  seems 
one  of  the  best-natured  men  I  ever  saw.         .... 
"  I  sat,  on  last  Friday,  two  hours  with  Doctor  Maginn  in  his  bed-room.  The 
doctor  has  been  raking,  I  believe,  since  his  family  went  to  France :  he  was  quite 
ill  when  I  saw  him.     However,  he  managed  to  write  a  leader  for  the  *  Argus' 
newspaper,  in  his  shirt,    and  that  completed,  he  jumped  into  bed,  and  we 
had  a  long  talk.    The  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  I  admire  his  talent.    He 
is  really  a  splendid  fellow.    He  knows  every  thing.    He  will  teach  you  as  much 
in  one  hour  as  the  best  book  will  in  ten.     His  conversation  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  possible.     He  jumbles  together  fun,  philosophy,  and  polemics  ; 
and  in  these  (so  incongruous)  he  is  pre-eminent.     At  first  you  would  say  that 
he  spent  all  his  life  reading  jest-books  ;  but  then  there  is  such  admirable  philo- 
sophy and  common-sense  in  his  reflections,  that  you  get  rid  of  your  first  notion 
as  quickly  as  possible.     But  just  as  you  are  on  the  point  of  averring  that  this 
nian  reads  nothing  but  works  of  thoaght  and  reasoning,  you  are  forced  to 
gulp  down  the  exclamation,  for  he  jumps  into  theology,  and  will  argue  on  it 
like  a  bishop.     Then  you  declare  that  he  has  studied  nothing  but  polemics  all 
his  life.     Such  a  roan  is  Maginn.     He  is  a  ruin,  but  a  glorious  ruin,  never- 
theless.   He  takes  no  care  of  himself.     Could  he  be  induced  to  do  so,  he  would 
he  the  first  mAn  of  the  day  in  literature,  or  any  thing  else.     But  he  lives  a 
K>llicking  life  ;  and  will  write  you  one  of  his  ablest  articles  while  standing  in 
his  shirt,  or  sipping  brandy — so  naturally  do  the  best  and  wittiest  thoughts  flow 
from  his  pen.     His  reading  is  immenve ;  his  memory  powerful,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any  man  that  ever  lived.     In 
^*ct,  I  say  he  knows  every  thing,  and  so  he  does.     We  talked  about  a  war  with 
France,  about  which  all  the  John  and  Jenny  Bulls  are  getting  anxious.     The 
doctor  asserted  stoutly  that  there  would  be  none,  and  quoted  Lord  Brougham, 
who  said,  in  allusion  to  the  national  debt,  that  England  was  bound  in  eight 
hundred  millions  to  keep  the  peace. 
*?  He  told  me  a  story  about  a  sermon  preached  during  the  last  war  with 
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France.  The  reverend  preacher  took  for  his  text>  Ezekiel  xzxv.  3^  4.  '  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God^  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir  (a  pun  on  the  French  monsieur)  1 
am  against  thee,  and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  thou  shalt  he  desolate,  and 
then  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'     This  text  was  well  applied. 

**  He  told  me  another,  which  caused  the  preacher  to  be  exalted  in  the  chm'ch. 
James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  very  partial  to  puns  of 
this  kind.  He  was  dso,  as  you  know,  a  fickle,  wavering  weathercock,  who 
scarcely  knew  his  own  mind  a  moment,  and  was  therefore  called  by  Sully,  the 
g^eat  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  'the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  ;'  for  with 
all  his  folly  he  had  both  cunning  and  knowledge.  The  text,  in  allusion  to  him- 
self, was  James  first  and  sixth : — *  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.'  After  this  he  read  the  following  passage 
from  the  Bible,  and  said  that  it  was  the  true  style  in  which  English  composi- 
tion should  be  written.     It  is  part  of  the  dedication  to  the  king  :— 

'*  Great  and  manifold  were  the  blessings,  most  dread  sovereign,  which  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  bestowed  upon  us,  the  people  of 
England,  when  first  he  sent  your  majesty's  royal  person  to  rule  and  reign  over 
us.  For  whereas  it  was  the  expectation  of  many,  who  wbhed  not  well  to  our 
Sion,  that  upon  the  setting  of  that  bright  occidental  star.  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
most  happy  memory,  some  thick  and  palpable  clouds  of  darkness  would  so  hare 
overshadowed  this  land,  that  men  should  have  been  in  doubt  which  way  they 
were  to  walk,  and  that  it  should  hardly  be  known  who  was  to  direct  the  unset- 
tled state ;  the  appearance  of  vour  majesty,  as  of  the  sun  in  his  strength,  in- 
stantly dispelled  those  supposed  and  surmised  mists,  and  gave  unto  all  that 
were  well-affected  exceeding  cause  of  comfort ;  especially  when  we  beheld  the 
government  established  in  your  highness,  and  from  the  lawful  seed  of  an 
undoubted  title,  and  this  also  accompanied  by  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home 
and  abroad.** 

**  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Maginn,  whose  own  style  of  composition 
was  directly  the  opposite  to  this,  speak  so  highly  of  it.  After  this  he  com- 
menced a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  drew  one  of  the  most  perfect  parallels 
possible  between  the  state  of  France  and  England,  commencing  with  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  drawing  it  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  struck  me  very  much.  Never  was  so  complete  a  parallel  as 
that  presented  by  the  two  countries.  That  of  England  ended  with  William 
the  Third,  to  whom  he  likened  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
this  without  entering  into  a  long  detail,  but  it  appeared  to  me  wonderfully  clear 
and  clever,  and  an  admirable  ground  for  an  historical  essay,  if  he  would  only 
set  about  it.  But  he  is  such  a  careless  child  of  nature  tluit  he  will  never  set 
about  a  long  work.  Shakspeare  is  a  Kreat  idol  of  hb.  He  is  thinking  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and  he  has  read  extensively  and 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  but  I  fear  that  laziness  will  get  the  better  of 
him.  In  fact  he  is  always  running  about  town,  and  his  most  intimate  friends 
have  never  seen  him  yet  studying,  and  only  very  seldom  composing.  The  sight 
I  got  of  him  at  the  latter  was  merely  accidental." 

The  custom  of  the  doctor  here  alluded  to,  of  commencing  long  dissertations 
on  whatever  subject  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  was  a  favourite  one  with 
him.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him  to  narrate  to  whoever  was  with 
him  some  romantic  story,  or  ballad,  which  he  had  just  composed—some  scenes 
of  a  novel  that  he  hoped  to  finish — or  some  dissertation  on  Fielding,  Rabelaisy 
or  Lucian.  He  also  practised  the  art  of  improvising,  and  succeeded  in  it.  The 
ottava  rifiuz,  or  stanza  of  Pulci  and  Lord  Byron,  was  that  to  which  he  was 
most  partial.  Of  contemplated  works,  which  he  used  thus  to  recite  in  disjecta 
membra  to  his  friends,  was  one  on  the  subject  of  ''Jason,"  which  promised  well, 
and  another  was  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Queen  Anne."  His  notion  of  the  queen 
was,  that  she  should  be  introduced  on  the  stage  always  in  a  state  of  melancholy* 
and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  children — a  notion  which,  however,  would  but 
badly  accord  with  our  historical  knowledge  of  Brandy  Nan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  doctor  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  work  to  be 
published  weekly,  in  numbers*  at  three-pence*  and  to  be  entitled  *'  Magazine 
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MiscellameSy  by  Doctor  Ma^nn.**  This  was  intended  to  contain  the  flower  of 
all  his  compositions  in  the  different  magazines  to  which  he  had  contributed,  and 
though  well  deserving  of  public  support,  proved  a  failure  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  this  publication  that  he  was  subsequently  thrown  into 
prison.  He  was  now  rapidly  sinking  in  the  world.  He  had  an  engagement  on 
the  **  Age/*  at  a  few  pounds  a  week,  which  barely  supported  him ;  and  his 
ooarrel  with  Fraser  had  entirely  excluded  him  from  the  magazine  until  the 
death  of  that  ^ntieman,  in  1841,  opened  its  pages  once  again  to  his  contri- 
bations.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Fraser*s  fimeral  deserves  preser- 
vation. It  was  but  rarely  that  Maginn  was  betrayed  into  any  thing  like  ro- 
mance. The  funeral  took  place  at  Bunhill  Fields.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  doctor  said  to  the  grave-digger  ■•« 

**  Grave-digger,  show  me  the  tomb  of  John  Bunyan." 

The  grave^ligger  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  Maginn,  who  appeared 
particularly  thoughtful.  As  they  approached  the  place,  the  doctor  turned  to 
the  person  who  accompanied  him,  and  tapping  nim  on  the  shoulder,  said 
quietly— «  Tread  lightly." 

So  unusual  a  remark,  coming  from  one  who  never  exhibited  any  particle  of 
the  pathetic,  either  in  his  manner  or  conversation,  attracted  the  attention  of 
bis  companion.  Maginn  bent  over  the  grave  for  some  time  in  melancholy 
mood,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  anv  one*s  presence.  The  bright  sunshine 
poured  around  him.  No  more  illustrious  mourner  ever  stood  beside  that  soU- 
tiiT  grave.  At  length  he  seemed  moved,  and  turning  away  exclaimed  in  deep 
aod  solemn  tones, ''  Sleep  on,  thou  Prince  of  Dreamers.**  He  little  thought 
then  that  ere  another  twelvemonth  should  have  rolled  over  his  head,  he,  too» 
should  be  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  shadows. 

Iq  the  earl V  part  of  the  next  year  (1842)  Maginn  was  thrown  into  prison. 
From  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  **  the  king  of  the  labourer's  question,*'  and  the  able 
tnthor  of  the  "  Fleet  Papers,*'  we  have  received  the  following  account  of  his 
sojourn  there : — 

'*  I  wish  I  could  comply  with  your  request,  and  fbmish  you  with  a  few  anecdotes 
respecting  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Magmn ;  but  I  fear  if  1  were  to  tell  all  I  know, 
I  should  woimd  the  feelings  of  many  of  those  who  hold  his  memory  dear.  The 
doctor  died  a  martyr  to  imprisonment  for  debt. 

**  Our  acquaintance  commenced  and  ripened  into  friendship  in  a  debtor's  gaol — 
^here  I  witnessed  the  ravages  which  that  murderous  spirit  of  covetousness  is  al- 
lowed to  satiate  itself  with,  even  when  its  victim  is  the  brightest  star  of  intelleo- 
tiial  Heht — there  I  saw  Maginn  succumb  to  the  powerful  malice  of  a  wretch  to 
whom  be  was  indebted  a  few  pounds  I 

**  Certain  and  speedv  death  awaited  him  had  he  remained  in  prison — ^the  horror 
of  sabmitting  to  the  degradation  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  which  was  the 
only  avenue  for  his  escape,  preyed  like  a  viper  on  his  heart.  Daily  and  nightly  I 
witnessed  Uie  sad  effects,  as  the  day  of  liberation  through  that  court  approached. 

*'  It  required  all  the  influence  his  family  and  friends  could  muster,  to  make  him 
resolve  thus  to  degrade  and  deliver  himself.  I  ureed  the  situation  of  his  children, 
and  succeeded.     Still,  as  the  day  approached,  it  blackened  all  his  horison : — 

^  *  It  will  kill  me  Oastler ;  I  shall  never  survive  it,'  he  has  often  said. 

"He  was  liben^ed.  The  only  remaining  chance  was  a  visit  to  a  warmer  c\U 
lute.  I  attempted,  from  the  *  party '  which  owed  so  much  to  Dr.  Maginn's  pen, 
to  obtam  the  small  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  channeL  The 
migratefal,  nay  the  sordid  and  unfeeling  Conservatives  refused.  Poor  Maginn 
mimd  on  a  few  weeks  and  died  1 

"  The  Ust  time  I  saw  him  was  a  short  while  before  his  death.  He  called  at  the 
Fleet,— he  was  skin  and  bone, — still  his  ei^e  betokened  love.  He  remained  some 
tune  b  my  celL  I  felt  that  I  should  see  him  no  more.  'Twas  there  we  first  met;-^ 
there  we  parted.  When  again  we  meet,  it  will  bo  where  malice  will  have  lost  its 
P<>^er— where  charity  is  no  longer  needed. 

**  Poor  Maginn !  I  never  think  of  him  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  consigned 
to  prifOQ — elM  I  never  should  have  known  him. 

"  How  often  have  we  beguiled  the  weary  prison-hours,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
stb^ 

"He  would  tap  at  the  door — look  in — and  if  I  was  alone,  he  would  enter,  sit 
oowa,  chat,  read  or  write,  just  as  our  convenience  requhred. 

VoL.XXIIL^No.J33.  H 
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•  <<  There  he  has'  sat,  telling  me  one  of  his  embryo  '  tales,'— oritidsing  a  book ; 
enlightening  me  on  many  most  interesting  and  important  matters ;  in  fact,jpoiiring 
from  his  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  streams  of  information  for  my  use.  Then  he 
would  refresh  my  memory  and  delight  my  imagmation  on  old  English  times,  and 
describe  what  England  was,  what  Englishmen  were,  before  the  *  new  lights  *  had 
darkened  her  honzon. 

**  Often  has  he  sat  with  me  at  this  table ;  he  writing  his  '  leader,'  and  I  my 
'  Fleeter,'  when  we  passed  our  slips  for  mutual  examination.  How  seldom  would 
he  alter  a  word  of  mine.  *  You  have  your  own  *  Oastlerian'  style ;  I  oannot  meod 
lU  Perhaps  you  have  repeated  such  a  word  too  often ;  so  and  so  would  be  af 
well ;'  and  when,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  I  suggested  the  alteration  of  a  word 
in  his,  he  would  instantly  adopt  it ;  and  residing  the  passage  would  lay  strong  em- 
phasis on  that  word ;  aading,  *  I  thank  you,  Oastler ;  it's  a  great  improyement.' 
I  mention  this  to  show  his  great  humility.  1  am  a  mere  babe  m  literature — be  was 
a  giant. 

*'  When  he  was  writing  on  questions  peculiarly  relating  to  the  working  daases, 
he  would  say,  *  Oastler,  I  want  you  to  help  me ;  I  want  an  article  on  your  subject ; 
you  are  the  *king  of  the  labourer's  question.'  Then  he  would  listen  with  sudi 
attention  and  humility,  that  I  was  literally  ashamed  when  I  remembered  who  km 
was. 

"  But  the  most  delightful  times  were,  when  he  would  say,  'where  is  your  Bible?* 
and  then  request  me  to  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  Romans ;  he  would 
paraphrase  as  I  read,  and  ask  my  opinion  with  such  humility  as  his  g^reat  friend- 
ship for  me  could  only  account  for. 

**  Sometimes  we  would  walk  together  in  the  dark  Coffee  Gallery,  and  then  he 
would  amuse  me  with  an  ideal  romance.  Thus  did  we  spend  our  prison-hoars  ; 
not,  however,  without  many  a  time  laughing  at  the  worm  which  had  used  us  so 
l>adl7. 

"  About  Maginn's  talents  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  Of  his  disposition,  las 
heart,  none  can  judge  better. 

*'  He  was  kind  and  beneficent,  sincere  and  grateful.    He  was  affiectionate  and 

sympathising :  he  was  passionately  attached  to  his  children ;   he  felt .     What 

Twas  about  to  write  would  not  be  appreciated  in  this  unvirtuous  age;  had  the  age 
been  virtuous,  the  doctor's  feelings  would  have  been  spared." 

What  a  deep  moral  is  in  all  this !  How  clearly  does  It  show  that  sooner  or 
later  imprudence  will  meet  with  its  reward.  What  Maginn  might  have  been^ 
his  writmgs  will  enable  us  to  judge ;  what  he  was^  the  foregoing  extract  stri- 
kingly pourtrays.  ^ 

Before  we  close  the  account  of  this  period  of  his  life,  we  think  it  advisable  to  in* 
sert  here  a  few  reminiscences  which  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  one  who  was  k 
oonstant  companion  of  the  doctor,  and  knew  his  mind  weU.  They  are  but,  it  is  true, 
a  faint  specimen  of  what  his  conversation  was — but,  in  the  absence  of  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  doctor,  we  think  they  are  not  uninteresting — and  they  are  cer- 
tainly just  as  readable,  and  as  good  as  Swift  and  Pope's  Thoughts  on  Variotu 
Subjects.  We  have  added  to  them  one  or  two  recollections  of  our  own,  which 
we  had  not  an  opportunity  to  interweave  with  our  memoranda  as  we  proceeded. 

X. 

Talking  one  day  about  Hogg,  whom  be  greatly  admired,  he  said :  "  In  his 
flimplioity  consisted  his  excellence.  Had  he  attempted  anything  great,  he  would 
have  made  himself  ridiculous.  He  was  every  inch  a  man,  fliill  of  fan  and 
^ling,  without  the  heaviness  of  Scott." 

n. 

The  subject  turning  one  evening  upon  Coleridge,  I  asked  him  whether  hu 
conversational  powers  were  as  great  as  they  were  reported  to  be.  He  replied, 
^  I  thought  hfm  tedious  at  times  ;  his  discourse  was  a  lecture  ;  there  was  not 
any  of  the  6ase  of  conversation  about  it.  What  he  did  say  never  failed  to  be 
entertaining." 

in. 

Talking  on  one  occasion  about  his  '^Bhakspeare  Papers,*'  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  write  the  character  of  Hamlet  ?  <<  I  have  often  thouffht  of  it»*'  he 
said,  '<  but  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  it.    Fm  c^cdd  of  nim." 


^ 
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The  morniogs  he  spent  reading  Rabelaisy  who  was  an  especial  favourite  of 
bis.  Once  lajiog  down  the  book,  he  said,  *'  I  think  the  stories  he  tells  here 
were  repeated  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  a  set  of  jovial  companions. 
Finding  little  to  amuse  him  in  his  old  age,  he  wrote  them  more  for  pleasure, 
than  for  fame.  It  is  very  strange,  that,  in  a  fiction  such  as  his,  all  the  autho- 
rities cited  in  the  trial  chapter  are  genuine  and  correct.  I  once  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  find  them  out,  and  with  few  exceptions,  discovered  them  all,  I  think 
Shakspeare  studied  him  much.  The  first  scene  in  *  the  Tempest'  proves  it  beyond 
a  donbt.  Friar  John,  I  think,  was  a  character  that  delighted  him  much,  and 
one  that  Rabelais  took  the  greatest  pains  with.     There  is  no  imitating  Rabelais. 

V. 

Spiking  of  Macnish,  the  modem  Pythagorean,  and  the  flattering  manner 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  doctor,  he  said,  *<  I  was  never  in  his  company 
bat  once,  and  then  he  got  blind  drunk." 

VI. 

^  ^  Of  all  the  Roman  poets,  Horace  is  the  fellow  for  me.  His  reoommenda- 
fion  is  what  generally  spoils  all  other  poets — the  real  common  sense  he  displays 
in  all  his  poems." 

vn. 

*'  Take  the  best  novels  of  any  of  the  living  novelists  of  the  day,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  their  after  works  have  the  same  traits  of  composition  and  plot 
as  the  first.  There  is  not  one  that  can  be  compared  with  Fielding  or  Smollett. 
Filling  three  volumes  appears  their  principal  object." 

viu. 

After  going  with  his  family  to  see  Sheridan  Knowles*  play  of  Virginius,  I 
^ked  him  what  he  thought  of  it?  "  Very  clever ;  but  it  is  not  a  Roman  play. 
With  all  respect  for  Knowles,  whom  I  like  very  much,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  produce  a  classical  play.  The  poetry  is  pretty,  but  there  is 
nothing  Shakspearian  about  it.  I  have  a  great  contempt  for  most  actors. 
There  is  something  confident  about  them  that  I  dislike.  The  decentest  of  the 
fbtcmity  that  I  ever  met  with,  is  Knowles." 

IX. 

I  give  a  vote  to  every  sane  man,  whose  age  exceeds  one-and-twenty — ^but 
no  ballot. 

X. 

There  is  something  so  like  life  about  the  inn-keepers  of  Fielding,  that  I 
never  can  sufficiently  admire  them.  I  suppose  they  formed  no  inconsiderable 
majority  of  his  acqu<untance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  deep  in  the  memory 
of  some. 

XI. 

The  finest  piece  of  orose-writing  that  ever  I  read  is  Dr.  Johnson^s  concluding 
pttagraph  of  the  preface  to  his  dictionary. 

xib 
•  I  think  Shakspeare  intended  the  Tempest  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  grand 
pantomime,  in  which  he  could  lay  aside  all  rules  of  composition,  and  allow  hi? 
imi^nation  to  revel  at  will,  without-the  fear  of  criticism  ;  inserting  in  it  many 

rwhes  and  ideas  that  had  long  been  floating  in  his  fancy :  and  I  think  it  was' 
last  play  he  wrote. 

xiit. 

The  reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  Shakspeare  is,  that  when  his  business 
was  over  at  the  tneatre,  he  did  not  mix  with  his  fellow-actors,  but  stepped  into 
his  bo^  and  rowed  up  to  Whitehall,  there  to  spend  his  time  with  the  £arl  ef 
Southampton,  and  the  other  gentlemen  about  th^.  court. 
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XIV. 

Whenever  I  have  time^  I  will  write  a  paper  on  FalstafF's  Page.  Many  a 
one  like  him  have  I  met  in  my  time^  in  the  snape  of  a  printer's  deviL  He  is 
the  prince  of  all  hoys. 

XV. 

Once  at  a  party>  where  Dr.  Giffbrd  and  others  were  present^  somebody  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  translate,  in  a  couplet,  the  witty  French  lines  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Jansenist,  Paris,  in  1740-^at  whose  grave  it  was  sap* 
posed  miracles  were  performed. 

«  De  parle  Roi — defense  4  Diea, 
De  raire  miracles  en  ce  lien.* 

^*  Pooh,**  said  the  doctor,  *' nothing  is  easier/' 

"  God  save  the  King — bat  God  shall  not 
Work  any  miracles  in  this  spot.*' 


There  seems  nothing  very  singular  in  this  impromptu,  but  as  it  was  reported 
to  us  as  a  very  clever  thing,  by  one  of  the  cleverest  persons  we  ever  saw,  we 
repeat  it.  We  may  add  that,  on  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  James  Roche,  of  Cork, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  informing  him  of  the  version  of  Maginn,  he  burst 
out  into  an  extempore  translation,  more  literal  than  the  doctor's — though  the 
latter  has  introduce«l  a  smart  point  into  his,  which  imulies  the  incompatibility 
of  God  saving  the  King,  and  working  a  miracle.  The  following  is  Mr.  Roche'a 
version  :— 

'*  The  King  orduns  that  God  shall  not 
Work  more  miracles  in  this  spot.*'] 

In  the  early  part  of  1642,  Maginn  was  liberated  from  gaol.  He  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal,  from  whose  effects  his  spirits  never  again  recoverea.  "  I 
will  never  again  raise  my  head  in  society,'*  said  he.  Alas,  there  was  but  little 
time  left  for  him  to  do  so.  Disease  now  rapidly  approached,  and  its  effects  on 
his  frame  ^ew  every  day  more  apparent*  He  was  ordered  to  Reading,  but  his 
restless  spirit  could  not  find  content  away  from  London.  He  seemed  now  to 
have  utterly  lost  all  care  of  himself.  He  got  di^usted  with  life :  he  beheld 
the  ingratitude  of  his  party.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  expressed  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper  the  bitterness  with  which  he  felt  the  desertion  of  the  Torr 
party^-and  the  conviction  that,  had  they  before  given  him  the  situation  of  which 
be  had  long  entertained  hopes,  he  would  not  now  be  sinking  rapidly  into  wretch* 
edness  and  death.  This  was,  he  told  us,  a  diplomatic  office  of  some  kind  in 
Vienna.  Where  now  were  his  noble  Ariends  ?  Where  the  lords,  and  ladies, 
and  hollow  praters,  who  once  buzzed  around  him  ?  Many  of  them  had  often 
expended  on  a  dinner,  or  a  pic-nic,  ten  times  as  much  as  would  have  saved  this 
brilliant  ornament  of  literature  from  the  misery  of  a  gaol,  and  the  degradation 
of  insolvency.  But  they  were  not  there  to  succour,  when  succour  was  needed. 
One  only  exception  was  found — one  bright  example,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel— that 
great  and  splendid  minister,  who,  having  taken  glory  for  his  ambition — and 
who,  filled  with  that  love  of  renown,  which  an  old  author  tells  us  is  the  spur 
to  lofty  souls,  {ptXtrifMt  ym^  rmg  XMfuw^mf  fvrus  vyu^u),*  generously  came  forward, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  dying  moments  of  the  poet,  the  critic,  and 
the  scholar.  But  this  solitary  instance  does  not,  nevertheless,  veil  the  imthank- 
fulness  of  Maginn's  party — and  they  have  given  their  enemies  the  consolatioOf 
of  being  enabled  to  parallel,  by  one  example,  at  least,  the  death-bed  of  Maginn— 
that  diigraceful  blot,  which  ought  for  ever  to  disgrace  the  Whigs,  and  which 
we  once  hoped  would  stand  alone — the  death-bed  of  Sheridan. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  letter  reached  us,  hastily  summoning  us  to 
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Waltofi^n- Thames,  where  the  doctor  then  was,  as  he  had  expressed  an  ardent 
wish  to  see  the  writer.  From  the  letters  and  memoranda  written  at  that  period, 
the  foUowing  extracts  are  made: — 

**  1  went  down  to  Walton-on- Thames  to  see  Dr.  Maginn,  about  eighteen 
dajs  before  he  died.  I  was  prepared  to  find  him  infirm,  but  bj  no  means  dan- 
gerously ill.  When  I  was  ushered  up  stairs,  the  first  glance  I  gave  towards 
aim  did  indeed  surprise  me.  He  was  in  bed,  with  a  blue  striped  worsted  shirt 
drawn  tightly  around  him,  and  was  supported  by  pillows.  An  old  Greek 
Homer,  on  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  meditating,  was  on  the  bed  by  his 
side.  He  was  quite  emaciated  and  worn  away  ;  his  hands  thin,  and  very  fittle 
flesh  on  his  face ;  his  eyes  appeared  brighter  and  larger  than  usual ;  and  his 
hair  was  wild  and  disordered.  He  stretched  out  his  huid  and  saluted  me.  We 
talked  on  Seneca,  Homer,  Socrates,  Christ,  Plato,  and  Virgil.  He  said 
that  in  his  ju^ment  Hardinus  had  settled  the  question  that  Vireil  did 
not  write  the  ^neid ;  and  that  Homer  meant  to  represent  himself  in  the 
eluKticter  of  Ulysses.  We  talked  of  Athenieus,  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  and 
Tiberius.  He  mentioned  the  latter  with  respect,  as  a  man  of  supreme  genius, 
the  master-^nius  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and  remarked  what  a  sagacious 
plan  he  had  adopted  to  bring  Christ  and  Christianity  into  contempt,  by  deifying 
the  former,  and  putting  him  in  the  same  category  with  Julius  Csesar  and  him« 
self.  Thb  he  regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  and  cunning.  We  talked 
for  two  hours ;  1  then  left  the  room  and  walk^  about  Walton.  When  I  re- 
turned, he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  l^ing  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room.  He 
spoke  little,  and  did  not  seem  in  spirits.  We  talked  a  good  deal  at  dinner :  he 
eontented  himself  with  potatoes  and  butter,  and  partook  of  but  a  small  quan- 
tity. After  dinner  he  drank  a  glass  of  gin  and  water.  About  seven,  I  got  up 
with  the  intention  of  returning  home,  but  he  pressed  me  to  stay  the  night.  I 
remained :  he  went  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock.  This  was  the  last  day  he  ever 
came  down  stairs  or  dressed.  I  felt  the  compliment  that  he  paid  me ;  from 
Msginn  it  was  a  high  one.  The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  I  spent  entirely  with 
him,  and  returned  to  town  about  two  o'clock. 

«  On  these  two  occasions  he  told  me  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  house  ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  to  town  to  have  medical  advice,  as  he  could 
liot  bring  a  physician  down  from  London  ;  that  he  was  quite  lonesome  in  Wal- 
ton, havii^  no  one  to  come  and  speak  with  him.  He  requested  me  to  look  out 
for  a  lodging  in  Kensington  ;  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  Cove,  saying 
he  was  sure  a  sea- voyage  would  serve  him  considerably,  and  told  me  that  Dr. 
Ferguson  had  written  him  a  letter,  which  recommended  him  to  go  to  Chelten- 
ham, and  that  he  would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  few  months  ;  <  but,*  said  the 
doctor,  <  what  can  I  do — I  have  not  a  farthing  to  bless  mvself  with.'  He  did 
not  seem  any  way  apprehensive  of  death.  We  talked  of  the  Queen  Dowager's 
(then)  recent  marvellous  recovery,  and  it  seemed  to  haver  made  a  strong  ini« 
pre&sion  on  him.  Judging  from  the  state  in  which  her  Majesty  was  I  am  con- 
fident that  even  at  that  moment  if  the  same  means  had  been  adopted  with  him 
the  doctor  might  have  been  saved  from  death.  His  spirits  were  high  and  buoy- 
Aat ;  he  laughed  and  told  stories,  with  as  much  fun  and  wit  as  ever. 

"  I  recdved  an  invitation  to  come  frequentiy ;  this  1  think  was  on  the  2d  or 
3d  of  August.  I  went  down  agiun  on  that  day  week.  The  doctor  repeated  to 
me  the  deplorable  way  in  which  he  was,  and  wished  me  to  buy  and  bring  him 
down  the  Anti- Homeric  Poems,  just  published  by  Didot.  He  said  they  would 
oost  me  eighteen  shillings :  '  they  will  bring  me  in  four  or  five  guineas,'  says  he, 
*  which  wiu  be  ffood  profit* 

« On  the  1  Uh  of  August,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  :•  on  the  foUowmg 

*  We  insert  our  correspondent's  letter  here,  as  we  think  it  well  merits  preserva* 
tton :-. 

»  Foraltal*!  Ion,  Ancort  11, 1S42. 

**  8ia— I  do  not  suppose  that  any  apology  will  be  necessary  for  troubling  jou 
^th  this  letter.  I  write,  I  may  sa^,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  I  beheve 
JOQ  are  too  food  a  man  not  to  forgive  the  intrusion  when  you  consider  the  motive, 

*'  Withm  Uie  last  few  days  I  have  been  with  Dr.  Maginn._He  lies  at  Walton,  I 
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Sktnrdaj  I  went  down  to  Walton,  and  remained  there  till  Sondaj  nigfat*     Ite 
asked  me  to  lend  him  fifteen  pounds,  at  he  was  in  utter  want.     '  1  haTe  not 
money  enough,'  said  he,  '  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton.'     I  told  him  I  should  bnn^ 
it  to  him. 
In  a  letter  written  home  that  night  1  find  the  followrag  passages  s — 

'*  Smidaj  Night,  Anfort  15,  1842. 

"  '  I  have  just  come  up  from  Walton  in  oompany  with  — ^.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  poor  doctor  will  survive  the  week.  When  I  was  down  with  him  last  week 
he  was  able  to  stir  about,  and  used  to  dress  himself,  but  now  all  is  changed.  He 
cannot  even  lift  himself  in  the  bed  without  help,  and  death  is  already  pictm^inhis 
countenance.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  his  weatcness :  I  sat  with  him  this  evening 
after  dinner  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  then  sitting  up  in  his  arm  chair  with 
blankets  and  flannels  about  him.  He  got  tired,  and  requested  me  to  put  him  to 
bed.  You  know  that  I  am  not  the  stoutest  person  in  the  world,  and  the  doctor  was 
always  twice  my  sixe ;  yet  I  was  strong  enough  to  carry  him  across  the  room,  and 
put  him  into  hea  just  as  if  he  were  a  little  child.  He  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleUm, 
^kin  and  bone ;  and  whatever  he  drinks  must  be  lifted  to  his  mouth,  so  weak  and 
quivering  is  his  hand.  He  told  me  a  number  of  amusing  things,  for  he  has  scarcely 
any  idea  of  death — I  say  scarcely,  for  he  sometimes  alludes  to  it,  but  in  his  own 
humorous,  simple,  careless  way. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  concluded,  he  dictated  some  lines  of  a  Homeric 
Ballad  to  me.  I  suppose  they  are  the  last  he  will  ever  write  on  this  earth,  for  he 
is  sinking  away  like  tne  flame  of  a  dyin^  lamp,  and  a  puff  would  exting^uish  him. 
His  eyes  retain  all  their  softness.  (1  thmk  I  mentioned  to  you  some  years  ago» 
that  thev  were  the  mildest  I  ever  saw,)  but  are  larger  and  brighter  than  before^ 
and  his  mtellect  has  not  lost  one  atom  of  its  clearness,  wisdom,  and  beauty.  Hia 
voice  is  a  mere  whisper ;  he  cannot  speak  a  word  with  any  loudness,  but  all  in  » 
low  subdued  whisper,  and  he  coughs  dreadfully.  His  breathing  is  quick,  and  you 
can  hear  the  rattlmg  of  his  lungs  as  he  inhales  the  air.  He  is  suoject  to  most 
strange  fancies.  Sometimes  he  thinks  himself  sinking  in  the  bed,  and  grasps  the 
clothes  to  support  himself.  There  is  a  little  closet  in  the  room ;  the  door  of  it  waa 
open,  and  he  said  he  saw  a  man  there  with  a  drawn  sword.  He  eot  It  shut  up. 
'  I've  just  been  talking  to  Letitia — she  has  been  here  an  hour,'  said  ne  the  other  da^r 
to  Mrs.  R i  'she  sat  there,  just  opposite.'    He  told  me  that  he  saw  horrid 


am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  state  bordering  on  death.  Consumption  has  set  in,  and  his 
physicisA  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  now  can  save  his  Urn  but  a  voyage  to  soma 
warmer  climate.  For  such  a  journey  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not  pos^ 
sees  means ;  even  to  support  himself  in  his  present  condition,  he  is  obliged,  from 
his  sick  bed  to  dictate  to  his  daughter,  (for  ne  is  too  weak  to  hold  a  pen)  articlea 
for  the  magaiines  and  newspapers ;  and  he  must  perish  if  relief  be  not  speedily  af- 
forded. Of  his  danger  he  is  entirely  unaware ;  but  though  it  is  known  to  his  wife 
and  family,  they  shru\)L  from  applying  to  those  who  might  feel  proud  to  relieve  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  appeal  to  you  on  his  behalf.  I  do  so  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  person  connected  with  him.  I  do  not  wish  it  even  to  be  known 
that  I  applied  to  you,  for  my  only  motive  is  that  I  love  the  man.  I  will  not  enlarge 
on  the  eminent  services  he  nas  rendered  in  his  literary  capacity  to  that  party,  and 
those  principles  of  which  you  have  long  been  the  leader  and  most  eloquent  expounder  i 
nor  need  I  remind  you  that  he  possessed  a  virtue  too  rarely  met  with  in  authors,  hav- 
ing never  written  a  line  which  the  most  modest  eye  might  not  see,  or  the  most  fasti'* 
dious  lip  repeat.  I  will  not  appeal  to  you  on  any  narrow  sround  i  but  regarding 
Dr.  Maginn  as  an  individual  of  exalted  genius,  the  most  umversal  scholar  perhaps 
of  the  age,  and  as  good,  and  kind,  and  gentle-hearted  a  being  as  ever  breathed,  I 
ask  you  would  it  not  be  a  pity  and  a  shame  if  such  a  man  were  abandoned,  in 
this  majestic  country,  and  sufl!ered  to  sink  into  a  premature  grave  for  the  wan€ 
only  of^ those  remedies  which  might  restore  him  to  his  family  and  the  public? 
His  claims  for  a  literary  pension  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  person  who  has  oh* 
tatned  one  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  certainly  no  one  ever  required  it  more,  . 
though  he  never  sought  It,  or  complained  that  he  was  forgotten.  But  I  fear  tha^ 
the  tardy  relief  which  a  pension  would  afford,  would  be  unsuitable  to  his  present 
danger.  To  you,  then,  I  leave  the  consideration  of  his  case.  Add  one  more  jewel 
to  the  many  which  already  adorn  your  character ;  and  bear  with  me  while  I  remind 
you  that  the  crisis  is  imnunent,  and  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  shr,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant  lio.  &o."  . 
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threatening  fkoes  all  about  him  at  times.      I  know/  said  he,  '  that  it  is  all  delusion, 
bat  then  the  fancy  is  jost  as  bad  as  if  they  were  real/ 

*'  On  Tuesday  night,  the  17th  of  August,  I  got  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  (the  late  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,)  stating  that  the  premier 
had  taken  measures  for  the  ;;elief  of  Dr.  Maginn.  On  the  following  day  I  went 
down  to  Walton  with  Mr.  Drummond's  letter  ;  but  his  family  had  not  seen  fit 
to  apprize  blm  of  the  premier's  generosity.  On  this  occasion  he  again  al- 
luded to  his  poverty,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  party.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  other  trouble  on  his  mind.  On  Thursday  evening  I  left  Walton :  I  never  again 
saw  him  alive.  He  died  on  the  following  Saturday;  and  I  firmly  believe  died  in 
%norance  of  the  splendid  gift  of  the  prime  minister  of  England — a  gift  that 
would  have  afforded  him  much  consolation  in  bis  dying  moments. 

He  was  buried  on  Monday,  August  29 — a  day  of  sunshine,  of  thunder,  and 
%htninff.  The  church  re-echoed  peal  after  peal,  of  the  most  appalling  thunder 
during  the  reading  of  the  service.  As  the  cofiin  moved  to  the  gfaxe,  the  fiashet 
And  the  peals  became  terrific— no  rain  or  cloud,  no  mist  or  shadow  was  in  the 
beauttftu  sky.  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  down,  the  thunder  passed  away« 
and  left  the  sunshine  over  his  grave  undisturbed  and  radiant. 

The  foUowhig  '<  Fragment"  on  his  death  was  published  soon  after.  It  par* 
takes  of  the  wild  scene  it  commemorates :— . 

I. 

The  dead  bells  were  tolling, 

The  thunders  were  rolling. 

The  big  clouds  were  dashing. 

The  fierce  lightning  flashing 

In  mirth— • 

But  yet  from  the  heaven 

The  sun  was  not  driven. 

Its  beams  glitter'd  o*er  him. 

As  slowly  we  bore  him 

To  earth. 

XL 
The  sunlight  so  splendid. 
With  thunder  thus  blended. 
The  red  eyes  of  lightning. 
The  atmosphere  bright'mng. 

Made  those 
Who  went  there  and  trembled, 
Bat  think  it  resembled 
The  giant  mind  broken. 
By  sorrows  unspoken 

And  woes, 
m. 
For  strong  as  the  thunder 
That  ren£  rocks  asunder. 
Was  he,  when  God-^fted, 
His  bright  mind  uplilted 

Her  crest; 
And  gentle  and  beaming. 
Like  sunshine  in  seeming. 
His  spirit  was  •moulded—' 
And  fondness  enfolded 

His  breast, 
rv. 
The  prayers  they  were  mutter'd. 
The  answers  half  stutter 'd, 
The  parson  off  started. 
The  clerk,  too,  departed 

To  bed;— 
But  the  Spirit  of  Thunder 
Stood  there  in  bis  wonder, 
With  Lightning  his  Brother, 
To  guard  one  and  t'other, 

The  Bead. 

The  portrait  of  Maginn  prefixed  to  this  essay  b  an  admirable  liktness,  and 
doM  great  credit  to  the  artist^  Mr.  Samuel  Skiliin#  of  Cork. 
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This  is  essentiallT  the  age  of  *'  tour  de 
force*  in  every  thing.  The  effort  is 
not  to  he  better  or  wiser  than  our 
forefathers^  but  to  be  different :  to  do 
something  which  they  have  done  in 
another  way — to  accomplish  an  object 
with  inferior  means ;  m  a  wordy  we 
mi^ht  characterize  theera,  by  saying, 
it  is  **  the  pursuit  of  all  things  under 
difficulties.*'  Hence  the  monocord  per- 
formances of  our  violinists,  the  learned 
pi^s,  the  industrious  fleas,  the  singing 
mice,  and  the  hoc  genus  onrne  of  those 
absurd  contradictions  which  amuse  far 
less  than  they  astonish,  and  are  much 
more  calculated  to  excite  surprise  than 
pleasure. 

Among  the  wonders  of  our  time, 
Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  stands 
pre-eminently  forward.  The  singula- 
rity of  any  one  suffering  under  such 
a  bereavement  adventuring  upon  that 
career,  which,  of  all  oUiers,  seems 
most  to  demand  the  faculty  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  cannot  ful  to  strike 
us  with  astonishment.  That  a  tra- 
veller— the  observer,  par  excellence — 
should  be  blind,  seems  most  prepos- 
terous. What  can  we  elean  from  him 
to  whom  the  great  volume  of  nature 
was  closed,  and  whose  knowledge  of  it 
alone  consisted  in  the  retailed  opinions 
of  others?  Where  are  we  to  find  those 
descriptions  of  places  and  people,  pic- 
tured forth  as  they  stood,  life-like  and 
striking,  which  make  the  page  of  the 
traveller  so  full  of  interest  to  the 
reader — where  those  observations 
which  reveal  the  keen  observer  of  this 
world's  changes — detecting,  even  in 
the  outward  semblance  of  Uiings,  the 
working  of  those  secret  impulses  which 
alter  the  face  of  nations  ?  Alas  I  we 
have  none  of  these.  The  gloom  of 
night  spreads  like  a  pall  over  the  earth, 
and  we  grope  our  way  through  lands 
rich  in  features  of  picturesque  beauty — 
through  cities,  whose  monuments  are 
the  records  ofgreat  achievements — with 


the  cold  nncheenng  sense  of  having^ 
for  our  companion,  one  whose  sorrow 
it  is,  to  know  nought  of  these  things. 

But  yet,  the  blind  have  something^ 
hallowed  in  their  affliction.  The  same 
will  that  veiled  to  them  the  world 
without,  has  turned  their  orbs  to  look 
within.  The  faculties  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  had  roved  free 
and  untrammelled  over  the  objects  of 
this  fair  world,  are  concentrated  oa 
reflection.  The  sun-lit  skies  and  dark- 
ening clouds,  that  alternate  in  their 
influences  on  others,  produce  no  effSect 
on  them  ;  theirs  is  an  unvarying  exis- 
tence. Thought  begetting  thought, 
they  build  a  superstructure  for  them- 
selves, wherein  those  they  love  are  pre- 
sented before  them,  in  the  aspects  thev 
most  desire,  and  fancy,  unchecked, 
realises  to  their  minds  pictures  of 
greatest  beauty.  The  other  senses, 
too,  become  wonderfully  acute  in  these 
cases,  supplying,  by  instincts  of  their 
own,  many  of  the  attributes  which 
sight  possesses ;  hence  the  remarkable 
tact  blind  people  display  regarding 
the  temper  and  habits  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse  for  the  first  time. 
The  indications  which  tone  of  voice 
and  utterance  suggest,  are  studied  by 
them  with  a  surpassing  skill — and  traits 
of  temperament  elicited  in  the  slightest 
inflections  of  sound.  The  opmions 
and  thoughts  of  a  blind  man  are  ever 
interesting,  for  this  reason — they  are 
unlike  other  men's — the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality is  on  them  all,  they  come 
marked  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  infirmity,  but  endowed  with 
features  which  happier  organizations 
never  can  confer;  for  this  reason, 
however  little  suited  to  his  task,  the 
blind  traveller  will  be  always  an  inte- 
resting one — less,  be  it  remembered, 
for  the  information  he  can  bring  us 
back  of  distant  lands,  than  for  the 
psychological  study  his  own  mind  pre- 
sents to  us.     You  turn  firom  the  coun- 
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trj  to  tbe  traYdler^  and  jot  think  of 
every  thing  only  in  its  relation  to  him 
and  his  sensations. 

Let  ns  now  turn  from  this  digres- 
sion^— fair  suchy  after  all,  it  is — to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  more  immediate 
object  before  us.  If  there  be  difficul- 
ties innumerable  to  the  man  who  can 
not  see,  in  exploring  a  foreign  land, 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  cannot 
speak^-who  neither  can  question  those 
he  meets  with  on  the  singularity  of 
observances  and  habits,  but  must  let 
his  mere  eyesight  convey  its  uncon- 
nected impressions  to  his  brain  ?  who, 
denied  of  all  faculty  intercourse, 
walksy  as  it  were,  spell-bound  among 
his  fellow-men — ^his  eyes  open,  but  his 
intellect  closed ;  his  body  awake,  but 
Ids  intelligence  sleeping  ?  What  mat- 
ters \U  whether  his  infinnitv  be  heaven- 
imposed  or  self-inflicted  ?  tne  man  with 
bandaged  eyes  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  blind  as  he  who  never 
saw  ;  and  in  this  wise,  the  stranger, 
Ignorant  of  the  lanffuaee  of  those 
among  whom  he  travels,  for  all  advan- 
tages of  speech,  might  as  well  have 
b^n  brought  up  in  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum.  Such  is  he  who  now  presents 
to  the  world  a  work  on  Paris  and  its 
people.  Its  people ! — only  think  for  an 
mstjuit  of  that  most  involved  web  of 
huooanity,  that  most  intricate  of  all 
tiie  tangled  skeins  of  human  existence, 
the  Parisian,  becoming  the  subject* 
matter  of  meditation  to  a  man  who 
eannot  conyerse  with  him ;  who,  igno- 
rant of  that  language,  which,  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  reyeals  the 
class,  de  tone,  the  habits,  the  daily 
Bfe  of  the  sneaker,  ventures,  on  ;the 
evidence  of  his  eyesight,  to  catch  the 
traitsy  and  delineate  the  features  of  this 
ever-changing  and  versatile  population. 
Conceive,  for  a  second,  the  hardihood 
of  this  attempt,  and  estimate  after- 
wards the  value  of  those  researches 
into  nationality  made  under  this  <' silent 
system ;"  or  with  the,  if  possible,  more 
deceitfiil  aid  of  an  interpreter,  pidd  at 
fire  francs  per  diem.  Penny-a-lining 
19  truly  an  awful  thing;  it  neither 
respects  gods  nor  columns.  Nothiog 
18  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  its  touch. 
Crude  impressions  and  flat  common- 
places are  its  stock  in  trade ;  and 
troisms,  indited  with  the  practised 
flippancy  of  a  daily  pen,  constitutes  its 
rMources.  So  long  as  its  skill  is 
exercised  on  tbe  every-day  objects 


before  it,  so  long  its  information,  if 
not  novel  or  accurate,  will  at  least 
have  a  certain  relation  to  fact.  It  will 
smack  of  the  reporter.  But  change  the 
venue,  and  mark  the  consequences — 
observe  the  tissue  of  blunders  this  fatid 
facility  of  twaddle  suggests,  and  watch 
into  what  egregious  ignorance  it  pre- 
cipitates its  possessor.  Mr.  Grant 
might  have  revelled  in  his  innumerable 
descriptions  of  London,  under  every 
variety  of  title  the  ingenuity  of  Grub- 
street  could  devise,  and  whether  called 
«*  Travels  in  Town,**  "Sketches  of 
London,**  **  Light  and  Shadows  of 
London  Life,"  "The  Great  Metro- 
polb,*'  or  any  other  svnonyme,  we 
never  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  arraign  him  at  the  bar  of  criticism. 
The  thing  was  at  home  among  our- 
selves— ^the  habits  he  pictured,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  were  English — of 
which,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
be  the  historian,  it  was  no  affair  of 
ours  ;  his  opinion  on  them  was  of 
course  open  to  him — and  we  neither 
quarrelled  with  him  for  his  political 
leanings,  or  his  party  prejudices.  But 
the  matter  becomes  different,  when  hd 
leaves  this  safe  and  well-beaten  path, 
worn  smooth  and  even  by  his  own 
footsteps.  We  cannot  afford  igno« 
ranee  about  France  ;  the  reproach  has 
existed  too  long  against  us ;  it  is  time 
to  throw  it  off,  and  for  ever.  I  repeat, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  Frenchmen 
hear  that  we  mistake  and  misconceive 
them  to  the  full  as  much  as  we  did 
fifty  years  affo.  The  long  peace,  which 
has  opened  ueContinent  to  our  tourists, 
has  given  us  opportunities,  which,  if 
n^lected  or  misapplied,  would  ineffa* 
bly  disgrace  us  \  and  we  feel  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  We  are  assured  that 
France  and  Frenchmen  are,  if  not 
thoroQghly  understood,  at  least  fairly 
appreciated  by  the  mass  of  cultivated 
English  people ;  and  we  must  not  lose 
this  vantage*ground,  by  suffering  the 
half-formed  notions  and  miserable 
common-places  of  a  very  inferior  tra- 
veller to  damage  this  high  position.- 
It  will  not  do  to  let  Frencnmen,  who^ 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  as 
ignorant  of  us  and  our  usages,  as  they 
are  of  the  Chinese,  suppose,  that  our 
travellers  are  made  of  this  metal.  Let 
them  blunder  on  about  our  national 
debt,  and  our  grinding  aristocracy,  our 
insufferable  pride,  and  our  coldness  of 
temperamenti    our   wife-selling  and 
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snioidal  tatfety  and  to  forth— bnt  l«f 
%Mf  at  leasty  gain  oredit  for  a  nearar 
wpproacb  to  troth  in  our  estimation  of 
thenu  French  is  spoken  bj  at  least 
fifty  nati?es  of  our  country  for  one 
Frenchman  who  can  even  read  English* 
Their  literaturcf  " tant  pis"  in  some 
casesy  is  known  to  thousands  here— i 
while  ours»  save  through  translations— 
many  of  them  poor  enongb~4}ur89  is 
comparatively  unknown  in  Paris.  Their 
best  critic  on  English  literature,  Phila* 
rete  Chasles  himself,  to  give  no  other 
instance,  speaks  of  CrofU>n  Croker  as 
the  great  critic  of  England,  and  editor 
ofiheQtuarterly  Review,  We  may  smile 
at  these  things — but  let  us,  in  heaven's 
name,  not  be  kughed  at  in  turn.  That 
Mr.  Grant's  book  would  sul^ect  us  to 
this  visitation  we  are  fearfully  aware^. 
and  have  only  one  consolation  on  the 
subject,  which  is,  the  gpreat  probability 
ofits  never  being  read  there.  Still  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  *'  Revue  Britanmquei^ 
which  notices  the  minority  of  works  on 
France,  may  chance  to  advert  to  it,  we 
cannot  forbear  entering  our  protest 
against  the  book,  as  indicating  either 
the  opinions  or  views  of  cultivated 
Englishmen  on  that  country. 

The  volume  opens  by  a  very  cnr« 
oomstantial  detail  of  the  external  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the  houses  in  Paris,  which 
had  the  city  been  Peldn,  would  have 
been,  doubtless,  interesting  enough; 
but  really,  when  the  whole  panorama 
is  only,  via  Southampton  and  Havre* 
some  thirty  hours'  journey,  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  stomach  forty  pages  of 
such  trivialities  as  the  following : — 

<<The  houses  in  all  the  leading 
streets  range  from  five  to  ten  stories 
in  height— *-The  fronts  are  covered 
with  nlaster-*-*-The  Paris  shops  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  the 
size  of  their  mirrors,  no  matter  what 
the  business  is  which  is  followed  in 
the  shop— There  you  are  sure  to  see 
some  young  women— -The  streets  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  exceedingly 
oarrow-— »The  entrance  to  the  houses 
is  not  as  in  England,  bv  a  small  private 
door,  but  by  a  large  double  door  re* 
SMnbling  a  gatewav— <— -The  principal 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas  The 
window-blinds,  shutters,  &o„  of  the 
houses*  are  very  different  from  thosQ 
in  England— th^  open  and  shut  from 
the  outside—* -The  windows  are  un« 
like  ours— -instead  of  drawing  up  and 
dowui  tW  QjfiBK  a^d  »hut  lilM  %  dQU? 


ble  door.**  Why  did  iMt  ovr  wnXbae 
take  as  the  motto  for  this  remarkable 
chapter,  that  line  in  the  **  Rejected 
Addresses"— 

<*  The  horses  t^ls  hung  down  behind, 
The  shoes  were  on  their  feet,** 

this  startling  description  would  hav^ 
chimed  in  so  happily  with  the  very 
sin^ar  facts  he  records. 

Our  author,  in  true  English  taste, 
finds  fault  with  the  absence  of  names 
on  the  doors-~a  custom  which  exists 
in  no  part  of  the  Continent,  and  sagely 
observes,  that  though  there  is  a  porter, 
called  a  concierge^  ^yet  when  the  in- 
quirer is  a  straneer,  and  cannot  speak 
the  language,  he  finds  himself  no  better 
off  than  it  there  were  no  such  person 
as  the  porter  I-  What!  does  Mr. 
Grant  expect  that  this  humble  menial 
is  to  be  a jpolyglott  Cerberus,  with  a 
language  for  every  visiter?  or  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  for  the  in- 
quirer,  beine  in  France,  to  know 
something  of  French?  What  brought 
him  there  if  he  did  not  ?  is  the  eternal 
Question  rising  in  our  minds.  **  Que 
diable  I  Alloit  il  faire  dans  cette  ga« 
16re." 

"  When  you  get  to  any  apartment**' 
quoth  Grant,  ''which  you  wish  to  en* 
ter,  you  pull  a  string,  which  linffs  a 
bell.  Keally  if  we  were  disposed  to 
be  critical,  we  should  say  that  this 
style  had  its  origin  in  the  entertaining 
hbtory  of  Littie  Red  Ridinff  Hood — 
''puU  the  bobbin  and  the  latch  will 
rise,"  sayeth  the  wolf,  and  the  result 
in  both  cases  will  be  ''an  immediate 
response  from  some  of  those  within.** 
And  this  is  about  Paris  and  its  peo* 
pie  I 

"  You  never  hear  expressions,  on  the 
part  of  omnibus  conductors,  in  Paris, 
similar  to  those  of  'hold  hard,  and 
all's  right.'**  Not  knowing  the  French 
equivalents  for  these  pr^se  phrases* 
we  are  unable  to  pronounce  on  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement ;  but  we  accept 
the  information  as  curious,  and  indica« 
tive  of  Parisian  life,  and  pass  on  to 
some  dozen  more  pages  about  cabs* 
carts,  cabriolets,  and  fiacres,  till  we 
are  as  sick  of  fares  and  set-downs  aa 
ever  was  a  London  magistrate  at  the 
end  of  a  session. 

After  some  very  flat  description  of 
public  buildings  and  houses*  we  come 
to  the  following : — 

.  "S^wem  thi  Aw  »U  0o«^r6  m4 
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flboortlMni  fioolefiurds,  lies  the  Palaltf 
Bo^ale.  There  is  no  part  of  Paris 
which  is  so  constantly  in  the  thoughts, 
or  so  freqneotlj  on  the  Ups  of  the  Pari- 
sUn  as  this  locality.  He  thinks  of  it 
by  day,  and  dreams  of  it  by  night.  He 
regards  it  with  all  the  fervour  of  affeo* 
tion  with  which  a  Ioyot  adores  his  mis- 
tress. It  is  in  a  sense  mixed  up  with 
Us  Tery  existence.  Paris  with  all  its 
attractions  would  be  scarcely  tolerable 
tohun,  were  he  denied  access  to  the 
Palais  Royale.  Wherever  the  genuine 
Parisian  is,  whether  in  any  other  part 
of  the  city  or  in  the  provinces,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  his  thoughts  and  af- 
fections'tend  aa  surely  to  the  Palais 
Royale  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
I)eath  may  tear  an  attached  friend  from 
his  embraces,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  for 
a  season  with  sorrow  at  hb  loss ;  but 
it  is  only  for  a  season.  Time  heals  the 
wound  which  the  bereavement  has  in- 
flicted, and  he  is  himself  again.  It  is 
otherwise  if  he  be  placed  in  oircum- 
itances  which  debar  him  from  the  Palais 
Royale.  It  is  the  heaviest  calamitv,  the 
leTerest  a£9iction  which  can  befall  him. 
The  exclusion  preys  on  his  spirits  and 
wears  away  his  body.  To  those  who 
hare  not  been  in  Pans  this  may  appear 
exaggeration ;  but  it  is  not  so.  We  all 
know  the  ascendancy  which  the  love  of 
eonntry  ohen  acquires  in  the  breast  of 
a  Scotchman  or  a  Swiss,  when  circum- 
stances have  obliged  him  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  clime.  The  feeling  at  times  so 
powerfully  preys  upon  his  mind  as  to 
impair  his  health.  I  know  one  instance, 
and  there  are  many  such  most  amply 
attested,  in  which  a  Scotch  Highland- 
BiaD  m  South  America  died  from  the 
excess  of  his  love  of  country.  The 
»me  ardent  affection  for  the  Palais 
Aoyale  exists  in  the  heart  of  a  Pari- 
sian. I  cannot  sav  I  know  any  parti- 
cuUr  case  in  which  a  Parisian,  doomed 
to  settle  in  the  provinces  or  abroad,  has 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  because  exiled 
from  his  beloved  Palais  Rovale;  but  X 
saw  and  heard  enough,  when  in  the 
F^ch  capital,  of  the  Parisian's  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  that  charming 
locality,  to  look  on  such  an  event  as 


To  have  put  forward  gravely  and 
•erioosly^  such  a  piece  of  absordity  as 
tfaisy  IB  really  too  bad.  Who  could 
have  been  cruel  enouffb  to  hoax  the 
Unhappy  Grant  to  such  an  extent,  we 
cannot  think.  This  wanton  wicked- 
ness to  a  poor  mail,  who  could  not 
speak  for  himself^  is  positively  inex- 
eosable. 
fc  1^  Qranl  ibQuU  bave  loiown  tbat 


the  Palais  has  neax^ly  entirely  lost  its 
vogue.  That  its  RestaurantSy  to  which 
it  owed  its  ffreatest  celebrity,  have 
greatly  deteriorated  of  late  years— 
the  Trots  Freres  alone  mahitaining  a 
high  repute.  V6ry  and  •*  Vefbur**  have 
both  sadl^  fUlen,  and  the  cafes  are 
BOW  inferior  to  several  of  those  in  the 
Boulevards.  The  frequenters  of  the 
Palais  always  were  a  certain  class  of 
the  bourgeois,  who  lived  in  remote 
parts  of  Paris,  and  came  there  for 
a  distraction,  or  a  jour  de  fete — the 
better  order  of  its  visiters  being 
foreigners — mostly  English — ^many  of 
them,  like  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  staring 
and  speechless  class,  who  lounged 
about  the  colonnades,  peering  into 
pipe  shops,  and  gasing  with  dewy  lips 
on  pate  defoie  grae  and  packets  of  as- 
paragus. That  such  people,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  five-mino  interpret 
ter,  may  conoeive  the  Palais  Royal  as 
the  resort  of  all  Paris  is  possible 
enough  i  but  it  would  require  a  higher 
reach  of  imagination  to  describe  th0 
agonies  of  banishment  and  separation 
from  it,  so  pathetically  as  our  author 
has  done. 

As  to  the  ''immense  crowds  of 
persons  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,"  we  can  only  say  we  never 
have  seen  them  there,  and  cannot  ao- 
count  for  their  presence  to  Mr. 
Grant's  eyes,  on  any  other  hypothesis^ 
than  that  we  have  glanced  at  in  thd 
eommencement  of  this  paper — ^that 
the  deprivation  of  one  sense  neiffhtens 
the  perception  of  all  the  rest.  In  this 
wav  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
qmck-sightedness  of  the  speechless. 
And  as  to  the  ''  sitting  luxuriously  bi 
chairs,"  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Grant's  ideas  of  luxury;  but  of  a 
verity,  a  rush-bottomed,  straight- 
hacked,  Palais  Royal  chair,  suggests 
to  us  notions  as  remote  from  luxury 
as  need  bej  and  how  the  practice  can 
maJce  you  fancy  ''you  are  in  Eden, 
only  that  you  see  no  fruit,"  is  passing 
8l7anffe  to  us.  Not  such  oertunly  are 
our  ideas  of  Paradise,  nor  are  we  able^ 
hj  BUY  stretch  of  our  imagination^ 
aided  by  our  author's  elotpence,  to 
convert  a  set  of  coffSde-drinkmg,  cigar- 
smoking  Parisian  shopkeepers,  into  a 
scene  realising  the  "most  beautiful 
eonceptions  to  be  found  in  our  Mrj 

Tempted  by  the  title  of  a  chapter-* 
^QeoKtX  remarks  on  tho  paopU**.-^ 
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we  came'  upon  the  following  Tdnr 
•ingalar  piece  of  intelligence : — *'  A 
Frenchman  would  sooner  receive  a 
blowy  which  would  injure  his  head* 
than  one  which  would  damage  his  hat. 
He  will  pardon  an  insult  offered  to 
himself ;  but  he  will  never  forgive  you 
if  you  destroy  or  injure  his  hat."  Now 
a  quai  ban  f  we  would  ask,  to  exclaim 
against  the  absurd  stories  French  tra- 
vellers retail  of  us  and  of  our  habits^ 
if  such  preposterous  nonsense  as  this 
is  to  be  circulated  of  them.  We  are 
angry,  and  justly  so,  that  a  late 
tourist  in  England  should  assert  that 
bozbg  is  a  common  termination  of  a 
dinner-party  in  fashionable  London 
fociety;  but  why  charge  the  igno- 
rance of  such  stories  on  Frenchmen  ? 
After  all,  they  may  have  their  Mr. 
Grant's  writing  long-winded  descrip- 
tions of  common-places — vamping  up 
volumes  of  trashv  detail — maJcing,  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  municipal  inventory 
of  Paris,  under  what  the  **  trade"  call 
<<  taking  titles,**  and  these  eentlemen 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  take  a  trip 
across  the  sea  to  describe  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  people  with  whose 
language  they  are  totally  unacqainted. 
This  remark  is  followed  up  by  a 
statistic  on  the  subject  of  beards  and 
mustaches,  contrasted  with  the  smooth- 
chinned  portion  of  the  population,  in 
which  he  assures  us  tnat  the  latter 
*'have  it."  And  again,  as  to  the 
greater  prevalence  of  beards  or  mus- 
taches, where  we  come  to  the  start- 
ling iact,  that  there  are,  at  least, 
^  three  mustaches  to  every  beard.** 
This  is  a  curious,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  a  very  important  discovery,  il- 
lustrating, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
tone  of  ttiought  just  now  gaining  cur- 
rency in  France.  Doubtless  Mr.  Urant 
has  seen  that  extraordinay  tract  writ- 
ten during  the  second  year  of  the 
empire,  entitled  "  L' Influence  des 
moustaches,  dans  TEtat,"  and  is  slyly 
hinting  at  political  changes  in  embryo, 
of  which,  for  reasons  of  state,  he  de- 
clines to  speak  more  openly.  We  are 
certain  that  nothing  short  of  such 
views  could  have  led  him  into  three 
pages*  disquisition  on  a  topic  of  this 
nature.  Let  no  one  then  .hastily  onr 
pshaw  1  at  this  rather  lengthy  detail. 
Like  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  our 
author,  when  most  stupid,  must  be  al- 
ways suspected  of  having  something 
underwit*.    Aa  we  read  oQ«»for  the 


subject  is  one  which  he  Ungen  on,  and 
cannot  part  with — we  find:— 

"The  question  whether  beards  or 
mustaches  be  most  becoming,  is  one  whi^ 
often  leads  to  animated  cuscussiona  in 
Paris.  I  have  heard  opinions  expressed 
on  either  side  of  the  question,  with  all 
the  gravity  with  which  a  decision  is 
given  from  the  judicial  bendi.  I  should 
feel  disposed  to  give  mv  vote  in  favour 
of  the  beards.  1  would  do  so  on  this 
intelligible  ground— that  I  dislike  com- 
promises of  any  kind.  And  mustaches 
are  nothing  more  than  a  compromise 
between  nature  and  the  barber,— ho- 
mage beinff  rendered  to  nature  in  allow- 
ing her  to  have  her  own  way  on  the  up- 
per lip,  while  the  interests  <m  the  barber 
are  regarded  by  dally  sobmitting  the 
lower  regions  of  the  face  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  razor.  Men  should  be 
either  one  thing  or  another,  I  should 
be  either  for  tdl  beard  or  no  beard, — 
either  for  a  luxuriant  crop  of  hair,  or 
its  entire  absence.    Nor  is  it  the  only 

f'ound  of  my  dislike  of  mustaches  that 
am  opposed  to  all  compromises:  I 
think  the  preference  is  due  to  the  full- 
grown  beard  on  the  ground  of  mere  ap- 
pearance. I  know  that  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters,  tastes,  like  doc- 
tors, will  differ, — but  that  does  not 
shake  my  faith  in  the  conviction,  that 
luxuriant  beards  are  incomparablv  more 
manly  than  mustaches ;  which,  for  the 
most  part  are  miserable  stunted  things, 
•—excrescences  which  disfigure  the  hu- 
man face,  converting  even  the  most 
handsome  countenance  into  an  object 
which  no  one  can  behold  with  pleasure. 
*'  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  mv 
views  on  3k\B  point  are  spreading  with 
railroad  rapidity.  Those  who  have 
long  resided  in  raris  assure  me  that  the 
mustadies  are  every  year  diminishing  in 
number,  and  that  they  promise,  ere  i 
lone,  to  become  altogether  extinct.  So 
be  It.  In  the  provinces  they  are  al- 
ready comparatively  rare.  For  one  I 
mustached  gentleman  your  eyes  en- 
counter there,  you  meet  with  a  half-do- 
zen in  Paris.  Thev  are  now  patronised 
by  very  few  men  of  distinction.  Louis 
Philippe  has  a  decided  aversion  to  them. 
None  of  his  Ministers — none  of  them  at 
least  that  I  have  seen — give  them  any 
countenance.  On  the  iudical  benca 
they  are  disowned,  and  among  the 
'  counsel  at  the  bar,'  there  certainly  is 
not  one  in  twenty  that  cultivates  mni- 
taches.  Even  our  ovm  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  has  lost 
all  conceit  of  his  mustaches  and  rid 
himself  of  them.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  he  has  caused  the  raior  to  make 
deaa  work  of  it,  all  over  the  lower  part 
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of  Ms  face.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
anj  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  formally  congratulated  the  gallant 
ookm^  on  hie  improved  taste,  but  1  am 
sure  they  are  one  and  all  delighted  with 
the  change.  The  aspect  of  hb  counte- 
nance has  certainly  improyed  full  fifty 
per  oent.  br  the  disappearance  of  his 
mustaches. 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
thb  quotation ;  but  we  ^ve  it  less  for 
its  own  merit,  than  to  point  at  a  yery 
common  defect  in  our  author's  habits 
of  writing — which  is  the  constant 
practice  of  referring  all  things  in 
Paris  to  a  London  standard,  and  mak- 
ing reference  to  English  habits  and 
institutions  when  speaking  of  France 
and  Frenchmen.  Thb  piece  of  cock- 
neyism  b  most  proyoking,  and  we  are 
equally  annoyed  at  it  when  we  find 
Holbom  brought  side-by-side  with  the 
Boulevards,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe 
with  **  La  jeune  France."  How  the 
gallant  colonel  comes  to  figure  in  a 
chimter  on  French  beards*  would  puz- 
zle nimself  sadly  to  account  for ;  and 
DO  ingenuity  indeed,  short  of  our  au- 
thor*^ could  have  achieved  the  ''metas- 
tasb."  So  it  is,  however,  and,  to 
complete  the  bewilderment,  at  a  Httle 
further  on  we  find  Mr.  Muntz,  the 
M.P.  for  Birmingham.  Why  thb 
great  leviathan  of  rolled  copper  and 
sheet  iron,  suggested  no  little  digres* 
sion  of  twenty  pages  on  trade  and  ma* 
nofactures — the  ten-hours  bill — cash 
payments — corn  and  cotton — we  can* 
not  comprehend ;  for,  somewhat  later 
on,  we  remark  with  what  avidity  he 
seizes  on  the  subject  of  the  soldier  in 
France,  to  launch  forth  into  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  benefit  of  peace,  and  the 
Browing  prospects  of  the  society  esta- 
blished to  propagate  such  doctrines. 
And  thb  is  he  who  disoourseth  so 
learnedly  on  "  Literary  Quackery." 
''Ah,  the  doctor  is  a  good  man,  for 
he  knows  what  wickedness  is." 

Mr.  Grant  theorizes  on  the  walk  of 
French  women,  and  suffgests,  as  the 
secret  of  their  superiority  in  this  re- 
ject, that  lightness  of  heart  so  marked 
and  characteristic  in* the  French  cha- 
racter, and  most  of  all  in  female 
character.  The  explanation  which  a 
oontemporary  critic  seems  to  applaud 
for  its  ingenuity,  we  are  dbposed 
to  reject,  and  most  nngallantly  to 
ascribe  to  causes  more  material. 
tUs:    French  women  walk 


better  than  Englbh  and  Germans, 
because  they  are  better  formed  in  the 
1^  and  instep.  The  arch  of  the  foot, 
the  great  a^ent  in  graceful  motion,  is 
strongly  built,  being  preserved  in  early 
life  by  means  of  boots  and  shoes  of 
more  resbting  materiab.  The  foot  b 
not,  as  so  commonly  with  us,  flattened 
out,  and  the  sole  brought  down  to  ri  st 
flat  on  the  ground.  Thb  care  in 
youth  secures  the  arched  instep,  and 
the  well-turned  foot,  so  essential  at 
once  to  elasticity  and  firmness.  That 
>'chaussure,"  in  after  life,  attracts 
more  attention  from  a  French,  than 
an  English  women,  b  natural  enough, 
and  has  its  evidence  in  that  perfec- 
tion so  displayed  on  this  portion  of 
the  toilette.  But  so  enamoured  is 
our  author  of  French  vivacity  and 
liveliness — the  common  cant  of  all 
your  **  slow  men" — that  he  even 
detects  these  characterbtics  in  situa- 
tions we  should  certainly  not  look  for 
them.     Even  at  "  La  Morgue :"— - 

"  When  in  Fans,  I  accidentally  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  hodien  of  two 
persons  wno  had  committed  suicide; 
and  if  before  they  destroyed  themselves 
their  features  were  as  composed,  and 
the  entire  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances was  as  tranouil,  as  after  they  had 
committed  the  deed,  no  one  would  have 
dbcovered  in  them  an  exception  to  that 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  French." 

We  willingly  leave  these  matters, 
and  pass  on  to  somethmg  which  has 
the  semblance  of  a  reflection ;  for, 
although  already  at  the  middle  of  Vol.  L 
we  have  culled  the  sweets  of  the  author, 
and  are  in  no  small  apprehension,  lest 
the  new  copy-rieht  act  may  lay  hands 
on  us  for  our  "beauties  of  Grant." 

"  There  was  nothing  I  met  with  during 
m^  stay  in  France  that  grieved  or  sur- 
prised me  more,  than  the  strong  preju- 
dices which  every  where  prevail  against 
England  and  the  English.    I  had  been 

{irepared  for  this  among  the  lower  and 
esB  informed  part  of  the  population, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  much  of  it  among  the  educated 
classes  of  society.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  b  almost  as  general 
among  them  as  among  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  Parisians.  It  b  true  that  to 
Englishmen,  individually,  the  French 
show  the  very  greatest  attention,  and 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  i 
but  the  Englbh,  as  a  people,  and  Eng- 
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land,  as  a  country,  are  regarded  by  them 
irith  the  most  marked  dislike.  There 
tg  somethine^  Tery  anomalons— >some- 
thing  rery  difficult  to  understand  in  this. 
It  is  strange  that  the  French  should  ex* 
hibit  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  a  people,  and  yet  evince  the 
utmost  partiality  to  them  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Still  the  fact  is  as  I 
have  mentioned.  I  content  myself  with 
stating;  it ;  it  is  for  others,  who  have 
more  leisure  than  I  command,  to  endea- 
vour to  account  for  or  explain  the  seem- 
ing paradox.  Not  only  the  most  unjust, 
but  most  ridiculous  things  imaginable, 
are  said  of  England,  and  believed  by  the 
better-informed  orders  of  French  society 
I^othing,  indeed,  could  be  so  transcen- 
dant  in  absurdity  as  not  to  be  believed, 
if  alleged  against  the  English.  I  have 
sometimes,  in  fact,  thouj^ht  that  the 
more  legiblv  the  supreme  absurdity  of  a 
charge  against  this  country  was  written 
en  its  face,  the  greater  would  be  the 
probability  of  its  being  swallowed  by  the 
Parisians.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
•ueen*s  visit  to  France ;  and  many  of 
UiQ  reports  then  put  gravely  into  circu- 
lation, not  only  by  "  The  National," 
and  other  papers,  but  by  private  indivi- 
duals, were  really  of  so  superlatively 
absurd  a  nature,  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  human  credu- 
lity, however  great,  to  digest  them.  And 
yet  tile  French,  with  all  their  acuteness 
and  all  their  intelligence,  do  swallow 
these  colossal  absurdities  as  readily  as 
if  the  reports  were  truth  itself.  This 
is  most  oeeply  to  be  regretted  on  the 
part  of  both  countries.  Both  suffer  from 
It  in  their  respective  moral  influence, 
and  in  their  oommeroial  interests.  It 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  that  spirit 
of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  enmity,  which 
has  existed  in  both  countries  a  great 
d«al  too  long.  Providence  has  placed 
England  and  France  in  ivch  relative 
situations,  as  clearly  show  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  each  other.  Thev  are  the  two 
greatest  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  United  and  friendly  they  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  world,  and  exercise  a 
moral  influence  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  of  the  mightiest  and  most  be- 
neficial kind.  It  would  be  the  manifest 
interest  of  both  to  cultivate  a  perfect 
community  of  feeling — to  understand 
each  other  on  all  the  groat  questions  of 
the  day — and  to  act  in  concert  whenever 
the  position  of  public  affairs  might  re- 
quire their  co-operation.  I  would  appeal, 
on  this  point,  to  the  editors  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  France.  They  can  influ- 
ence the  public  mind  to  an  extent  far  sur- 
passing the  influence  exercised  on  public 
otinloti  by  the  newspaper  press  of  this 


oonntry.  The  jonraalistf  of  Franee, 
were  tney  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
task,  would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time 
to  banish  all  the  exlstmg  prejudices 
against  England  from  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  England  has  no  such  pre- 
judices agidnst  France.  England  ad- 
mires many  of  the  traits  in  the  French 
character,  and  is  most  desirous  of  culti^ 
tivating  a  good  understanding  with 
France.  Past  differences,  former  ani- 
mosities,  should  now,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  opinioii 
alluded  to  by  Addison,  in  the  '*  Speota^ 
tor,*'  as  being  verygenerally  entertained 
in  his  day,  that  France  and  England 
were  natural  and  irreconcilable  enemies, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  entertained  in  this 
country.  The  conviction  now  universal 
amongst  us  is,  that  they  are  natural 
frien(b,  and  ought  to  be  united  together 
in  indissoluble  bonds.  England  pants 
for  such  a  union :  all  that  is  wanting  to 
its  being  formed  is  the  oonourrence  of 
France  itself. 

**  But  while  none  can  be  more  sensible 
than  ourselves  of  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  those  suspicions  which  the 
French  entertain  against  us,  and  while 
wc  show  that  we  entertain  no  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  them,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  our  metropolitan  newspapers 
have,  at  all  times,  shown  that  forbear- 
ance, in  dealing  with  their  prejudices, 
with  whioh  we  ought  to  regard  a  gene- 
rous, tliough,  in  this  respect,  mistaken 
people.  We  are  too  apt  to  reply  in  an 
angry  spirit  to  the  char^  they  prefer 
against  us,  without  makmg  due  allow- 
ance for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
Which  France  has  been  so  often  placed. 
We  ought  to  remember  that  the  French 
are  an  iniured  people,  and  that  the  inju- 
ries which  have  been  done  to  them  have 
been  too  often  ag^gravated  by  gratuitous 
insults.  Nor  must  we  conceal  from  onr- 
selves  that  we  took  an  active  part — in- 
deed, without  our  aid  it  could  not  have 
been  effectual — in  that  foreign  interfe- 
rence, by  means  of  which  the  obnoxious 
Bourbons  were  twice  foisted  upon  the 
French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  With 
the  recollection  of  this  fkct  vet  freeh  in 
their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  If  they  ttUl 
look  upon  us  with  a  prejudiced  ere,  Wq 
<)an  hardly  blame  them  for  then*  sensi^ 
tiveness  on  the  subj^ect  of  our  interfe- 
rence in  the  war  wnich  terminated  in 
1815, — since,  if  there  be  any  one  point, 
in  reference  to  our  past  policy,  on  which 
Englishmen  are  now  more  agreed  than 
another,  it  is  in  denouncing  that  inter- 
ference as  most  iniquitous  and  unjust. 
And,  ▼orik*  we  have  received  our  re-  / 
ward.  We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
frvits  of  our  f<^y  and  our  guilt  If  the 
French  have  suffered  in  imlitary  repn* 
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Ution  b^  the  issue  of  the  late  war,  we 
tre  suffering  no  less  severely  in  our 
pockets.  Look  at  the  hundreds  of  oiil- 
fioDS  which  it  has  added  to  our  national 
debt,— the  rery  interest  of  which  at 
times  menaces  the  country  with  bank- 
ruptcj.  The  lesson  which  this  has 
taught  us  wUl  be  a  useful  one.  And  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  to 
onrselres.  There  is  little  danger  of 
England  ever  again  gratuitously  taking 
Dart  m  the  quarrels  of  other  countries. 
When  they  fall  out  they  will  be  allowed, 
80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  adjust 
their  own  differences  in  their  own  way.'* 

Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Grant, 
that  this  wholesale  prejudice  he  speaks 
of,  had  its  root  in  the  unfounded  re- 
presentations half-informed  persons 
circulate  on  the  two  countries— that, 
what  between  the  intentional  false- 
hoods of  party  writers,  and  the  more 
venial  blunders  of  ignorant  ones,  both 
France  and  England,  near  though 
they  be,  are  comparatively  strangers 
•to  each  other.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
though  it  seems,  the  knowledge  of 
•either  country  had  been  far  greater, 
were  they  remote  from  each  other. 

It  is  the  eternal  clashing  of  party 
feeling  in  the  two  chambers  of  repre- 
sentation, that  sustains  much  of  this 
spu-itof  animosity.  Each  party  with  us, 
has  its  reciprocal  one  in  Paris ;  and  the 
-advent  to  power  of  a  whig  or  a  tory, 
has  a  direct  influence  on  the  politics 
of  the  French  government,  and  the 
cause  of  monarchy  or  democracy  rises 
or  falls  by  the  fitful  changes  of  our 
own  political  atmosphere.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  every  one  at  all 
conversant  with  France  knows  how 
oar  popularity  in  that  country  for  some 
veara  past  has  been  mainly  affected 
'by  the  individual  in  power  at  our 
foreign  office.  And  if  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  was  near  embroiling  us  in  a  fresh 
war.  Lord  Aberdeen's  fair,  but  con- 
ciliating poHcy,  has  restored  our  rela- 
tions to  a  footing,  saf^,  secure,  and 
dignified. 

As  to  the  national  animosity  being 
really  abated  on  either  side,  we  are 
by  no  means  sanguine.  John  Bull  is 
a  forgiving  animal.  It  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  his  stubborn  pride  to  be  so. 
He  likes  the  self-flattery  of  shaking 
hands  with  his  adversarv — not  the  less 
heartily,  that  he  knows  he  has  had  the 
best  or  it.  But  Frenchmen  have  a 
different  standard  to  guide  them — 
•AeyfW  the  insMlt  of  1815,    They 


remember  too  vividly  the  alliee  bivou* 
acked  in  the  "  Champs  Elysees,  and 
quartered  in  their  streets.  They  think 
of  Waterloo — that  peat  disaster, 
that  hangs  like  an  ill-omened  cloud 
aloft,  and  throws  its  gloomy  shadow 
over  their  most  brilliant  victories.  They 
recall  the  once  greatness  of  France, 
and  with  all  her  present  elements  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  ten-fold 
more  than  ever  she  possessed  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire,  they  sigh 
after  the  period  of  her  glory."  **  We 
have  not  the  same  extent  of  territory 
Louis  XIV.  left  us,"  said  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  writers  to  ourselves, 
"  why  should  you  expect  us  to  preserve 


peace i 


Let  us  not  calculate  too  far 


on  the  spirit  of  a  people  animated  by 
such  regrets.  The  good  feeling  of 
individuals — the  high  sentiments  of 
intelligence  and  honour,  that  charac- 
terise the  few,  are  but  deceptive  indi- 
cations of  the  temper  of  the  mass. 
France  is  at  the  disposition  of  an  able, 
but  ill-directed  press.  The  writers, 
however  they  differ  in  the  shades  of 
partizanship,  evince  in  one  respect  a 
feature  of  similarity.  They  are,  with 
a  miserable  exception  or  two,  all  anti- 
English.  If  this  spirit  lived  not  in 
the  people,  we  should  not  find  it  in  the 
the  press.  The  newspapers  of  every 
country,  even  where  most  powerful, 
are  rather  the  "  indices,"  than  the 
suggestors  of  public  sentiment,  and 
this  is  remarkaoly  the  case  in  France. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes,  without  some 
allusion  to  that  topic  of  national  jea- 
lousy ;  and  never  is  the  sarcasm  of  a 
Frenchman  more  congenially  engaged, 
than  when  discussing  a  question  of 
English  habits  or  morals. 

These  things  will  bear  their  fruit  in 
season.  The  nurtured  dishke  of  a 
great  nation  is  not  to  be  held  lightly ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  averted  by  the  flip- 
pant common-places  of  a  book*making 
tourist. 

It  is  true  the  French,  as  Mr.  Grant 
asserts,  bear  us  ill-will  for  the  grt^at 
wars  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  not  the 
case,  as  he  most  absurdly  assumes,  that 
these  wars  had  for  their  object  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  the 
national  debt  of  England  was  incurred 
in  *' foisting  this  family  upon  France." 

The  wars  were  waged,  and  the  debt 
incurred,  because  of  the  aggressive 
tyranny  of  the  French  Emperor.  The 
continental  system  of  Napoleon — a 
system  that  threatened  utter  aonihila^ 
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tion  to  English  commercei  and  ruin 
to  her  colonies— -was  the  source  of 
that  war,  which  at  once  placed  Eng- 
land in  the  highest  position  among 
nations,  and  elevated  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  as  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  rescued  us  from  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia ;  and  it  ill  becomes  us, 
who  never  saw  a  foreign  soldier  within 
our  sea-girt  isle,  to  throw  discredit 
upon  his  memory,  who  spared  us  the 
humiliation — the  greatest  that  can 
befall  a  nation. 

Away,  and  for  ever,  with  this 
trumped-up  charge  of  our  national 
debt  being  incurred  in  the  defence  of 
a  legitimacy  with  which  we  were  un- 
concerned !  The  question  was  one  of 
our  existence  as  a  people.  The  ty- 
rannical exactions  of  Napoleon,  his 
thirst  for  territorv,  his  hollow  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  hatred  to  every 
thing  English — these  were  the  causes 
of  our  national  debt:  and  while  we 
smart  under  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
fliction, let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
ereater  evils  it  averted.  Amiens  and 
Luneville  attest  that  England  at- 
tempted to  treat  with  her  enemy.  Not 
her's  the  fault  if  the  negociations  end- 
ed not  happily.  But  Mr.  Grant  waits^ 
and  we  return  to  him :— i 

"  The  French  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  politeness ;  and  this 
national  characteristic  is  still  preserved 
in  all  its  pristine  perfection.  Wherever 
yon  go  you  are  received  with  a  measure 
of  attention,  of  which  you  had  no  ex- 
perience, and  could  have  bad  none,  be- 
fore you  put  your  foot  on  Frendi 
ground.  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly fascinating  in  the  politeness  of 
the  higher  classes  of  French  society; 
though  for  the  first  few  days  the  Eng- 
lishman feels  rather  oppressed  than 
gratified  by  it.  Ton  never  meet  with  a 
Frenchman  who  does  not  take  off  his 
hat,  and  make  to  you  a  succession  of 
low  bows.  When  he  shakes  you  by  the 
hand,  be  does  it  with  both  his  hands ; 
and  if  he  had  all  the  hands  of  Bricsrius, 
he  would  pat  every  one  of  them  in  re- 
quisition in  expressing  the  delight  he 
feels  at  meeting  with  you.  Politeness 
is  a  science  with  the  French,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  an  instinct  of  their  nature. 
Metaphysicians  have  wasted  reams  of 
paper,  and  expended  gallons  of  ink,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
or  not  there  be  innate  ideas.  We  all 
know  the  (pinions  of  Locke,  and  other 
celebrated  writers,  on  this  point.    I  ex« 


press  no  opinion  either  way,  because  I 
am  no  metaphysician ;  and  if  I  were,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  my  opinion  would 
be  entitled  to  no  more  consideration 
than  the  opinions  of  hosts  of  philoso- 
phers who  have  gone  before  me.  Bat 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  intuitive  dis- 
positions, the  disposition  to  be  polite 
must  be  natural  to  the  French.  An 
Englishman  who  has  not  been  in  France, 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  politeness  is  car« 
ried.  A  gentleman  never  meets  a  lady 
in  any  retired  place,  though  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her,  without  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  making  his  most  respectful 
obeisance.  When  entering  the  coffee- 
shops,  eating-houses,  or  other  pabUc 
establishments  which  gentlemen  have 
occasion  to  visit,  the  first  thing  a  Pa- 
risian does  on  crossing  the  threshold,  is 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  female  who 
presides  in  these  places  as  a  sort  of 
goddess,  at  a  small,  tasteful  desk :  and» 
as  if  onoe  were  not  sufficient,  he  repeats 
his  obeisance  as  he  quits  the  premises.** 

This  is  all  very  good }  and  we  would 
have  given  more  than  we  dare  confeas 
to  have  seen  the  author  himsrify  with 
that  bland  smile  we  remark  in  his  per* 
trait,  performing  his  salutations  to  the 
''goddess  at  the  tasteful  desk."  Why 
was  he  not  represented  in  the  act  of 
this  ceremonial  ?  Or  better  still,  as  we 
find  a  few  lines  lower  down,  '*  seated 
to  be  shaved  in  a  shop."  Alas  I  Mr. 
Grant,  we  have  been  obli^^  to  per- 
form that  office  for  you,  with  our  own 
hands,  and  we  only  hope  not  to  scarify 
you  in  the  operation. 

Mr.  Grant  assures  us  that  many  of 
the  so-called  legitimist  party  in  France 
are  nothing  but  disguised  republicans. 
Where  he  learned  this  fact  we  cannot 
conceive ;  but  the  annexed  account  of 
M.  Chateaubriand  is  the  dimaz  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  passage :-— . 

"Just  so  is  it  with  several  distin* 
gubhed  men  in  France,  who  are  erro« 
neously  supposed  to  be  Legitimists,  be- 
cause from  personal  friendship  they  still 
cling  to  the  fallen  familv,  of  whom 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  now  the  represen-' 
tative.  Among  these  individuals  is  the 
celebrated  Chateaubriand.  His  attach- 
ment to  that  unfortunate  family  has  led 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  Legitimist 
He  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  One  who  is 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  him, 
assured  me,  when  in  Paris,  that  in  heart 
he  is  a  thorough-going  Republican." 

Thisi  we  coofesflit  is  new  to  mi  and 
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we  suspect  equally  so  to  our  friends 
in  France.  At  least  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  inaitgural  address  to  the  "  Aca- 
demie,**  gives  a  very  different  version 
of  this  distinguished  writer*s  career. 
Does  Mr.  Grant  know,  that  Cha- 
teaubriand  and  Lemercier  were  among 
the  few  whom  Napoleon,  in  the  pride 
of  his  exalted  station,  could  not  se- 
duce from  their  attachment  to  the 
Bourbon  cause  ? 

Is  he  aware  that  Chateaubriand 
dared  to  hand  back  to  Napoleon  him- 
self his  appointment  of  ambassador, 
when  the  death  of  the  Due  D'Enghien 
was  announced  in  Paris ;  and  thus,  by 
ooe  act  oi  resolute  defiance,  to  de- 
nounce the  consul  himself  as  the  au- 
thor of  that  crime?  Has  he  never 
»een  or  heard  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  in  the  early  period  of  the 
empire,  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family  to  France,  avowedly  his  ? 
Is  be  ignorant  of  the  letter  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand addressed  to  the  Duchess 
de  Bern,  during  her  imprisonment. 
If  ever  there  was  consistency  in  a  po- 
litical career,  it  was  Chateaubriand's, 
from  his  first  step  to  his  last — an- 
nounced a  few  days  since  in  our  pa- 
pers—when he  arrived  in  England  to 
pay  his  respectful  homage  to  the  Due 
de  Bourdeaux — there  was  no  waver- 
ing* no  uncertainty.  Without  ap- 
Jffoving  of  his  policy,  or  exalting  his 
views,  we  would  render  justice  to  his 
chMiurter,  and  save  it  from  a  reproach 
which  might  be  hurtful  were  it  left 
uncontradicted. 

Turning  to  the  legislative  chambers, 
whose  title  rather  attracted  us,  wo 
foijjot  for  a  moment  that  our  author's 
Visit  was  made  in  the  autumn  season, 
when  the  theatres  are,  many  of  them, 
dosed,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
"up,**  and  Paris  comparatively  empty. 
However,  the  imagination  of  the 
writer  steps  in  to  our  aid  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  he  tells  us : — 

"Havin|^  seen  M.  Gaizot  at  public 
meetings  m  London,  I  could  fancy  I 
WW  him  rise  from  his  seat  in  the  front 
bench,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  presi. 
dent,  and  ascending  the  tribune  with  all 
the  qmet  dignity  of  manner  for  which 


he  is  remarkable,  pour  forth  a  torrent 
of  withering  sarcasm  on  some  prece- 
ding speaker  who  had  boon  assailing  tho 
government  of  which  be  is  the  head." 

If  we  cannot  go  the  whole  way  with 
Mr.  Grant  in  these  imaginings,  we  are 
the  less  disposed  to  deny  to  him  the 
full  measure  of  enjoyment  his  inven- 
tive faculty  supplies — being  well  as- 
sured, from  what  we  know  of  his 
French,  that  M.  Guizot*s  presence  in 
the  flesh  would  not  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  scene  by  one  particle  of 
information. 

But  we  really  are  weary  of  our 
task,  and  gladly  conclude  it.  A  writer 
on  Paris  and  its  people,  who,  to  all 
seeming,  knew  no  one  but  his  commis- 
sionaire, is  a  curiosity  of  literature, 
and  may  attract  some  future  notice 
from  Mr,  D'Israeli.  To  our  taste  he 
has  few  attractions. 

Where,  we  ask,  did  ho  discover  that 
Dumas  was  the  most  successful  dra- 
matic author  in  France  ?  Or  how,  in 
enumerating  the  writers  for  the  stage, 
does  he  omit  **  Scribe,"  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  dramatic  authors  of  the 
hour?  How,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  whose 
"  Chatterton"  alone  would  place  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  drama- 
tists of  any  age  ?  Where  did  he  learn 
that  M.  Guizot  was  a  mere  professing 
Protestant,  without  any  religion  save  a 
political  creed?  Better  far  had  he 
limited  himself  to  those  pleasant  sta- 
tistics for  which  his  taste  inclines  him : 
how  many  lamps  there  are  in  Paris ; 
how  much  brandy  is  daily  drank  in 
the  capital ;  how  many  people  commit 
suicide,  and  from  what  several  causes ; 
and  other  enlivening  topics  of  the 
same  nature. 

His  one  solitary  visit — at  least  the 
only  one  of  which  we  have  a  record — 
was  paid  to  Jules  Janin.  The  inter- 
view was  conducted  through  the  sworn 
interpreter.  Doubtless,  before  this, 
Janin  has  made  a  feuiileton  on  him  in 
the  "Debats;"  and  we  therefore  feel 
absolved  from  condemning,  as  we 
might,  this  exposure  of  our  unlettered 
countryman  to  the  most  insolent  and 
sarcastic  critic  of  all  France. 
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CuiTicisE  him*  censure  hiro  a«  we  maj» 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  about 
Henry  Lord  Brougham.  Who  can 
re);ard  without  wonder  the  inexhaus- 
tible energy  which  has  borne  this  man 
fresh  and  unwearied  through  the  storms 
of  public  life  these  thirty  years»  or 
more ;  the  easy  vigour  with  which  he 
still  addresses  himself*  to  every  variety 
of  pursuit ;  the  vast  extent  of  his  real 
attainments — even  though  we  should 
g^ant  him  at  times  superficial  and  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  promptitude*  brilliancy, 
and  strength  of  his  oratorical  powers  ; 
the  steadiness — even  amid  every  variety 
of  party  fortune  and  connexion,  the 
remarkable  steadiness — with  which  he 
has,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to  certain 
great  principles  of  social  and  political 
philosophy,  which,  however  easily  ex- 
aggerated, are  abstractedly  and  in 
themselves  high  and  generous  principles 
enough; — who  can  recall  these  qualities, 
and  combine  them  with  a  nature,  stern 
and  merciless  indeed  in  the  field  of 
fair  fight,  but  in  the  interchange  of 
daily  life,  kind,  friendlv,  and  un- 
affected— without  acknowledging,  that 
with  all  that  has  been  said,  and  often 
plausibly  said,  against  him  in  the  varied 
story  of  his  public  life,  Henry  Lord 
Brougham  is  a  man  his  country  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of;  a  gpreal 
and  conspicuous  character,  whose 
inarch  across  the  first  eventful  half  of 
this  century  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  country's  history  ? 
These  higher  qualities  which  exalt 
Lord  Brougham  far  above  the  level  of 
even  the  ablest  and  most  dexterous 
party  orator  or  essayist,  have  become 
especially  prominent  in  his  later  life. 
Like  Burke,  his  powers  seem  to 
strengthen  and  enkindle  in  the  sunset 
of  his  day.  This  is  observable  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
House.  In  Parliament,  his  detachment 
from  the  modern  and  revolutionary 


school  of  Whig  politics  (here,  too,  not 
altogether  unlike  the  career  of  that  great 
man  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded), 
without  any  defined  connexion  with 
the  opposite  party,  though  not  a  posi- 
tion ordinarily  coveted  by  statesmen, 
really  suits  his  peculiar  powers  remark- 
ably. There  is  a  fearless  love  of  fair 
play,  a  fierce  scorn  of  pretence  and 
presumption  of  all  kinds,  which  this 
mdecisive  position  enables  him  to  in- 
dulge with  prodigious  occasional  effect. 
Understanding  as  he  does,  to  its  inner- 
most recesses,  every  shift  and  device 
of  the  party  with  which  he  has  quar- 
relled, he  is  enabled  to  expose  its  sub- 
terfuges with  fcir  greater  power,  than 
if  he  were  regularly  articled  and  in- 
dentured to  a  Tory  apprenticeship. 
There  is  an  appearance — in  this  case, 
we  really  believe,  an  honest  reality — 
of  equity  and  sincerity  in  criticisms 
extorted  from  a  politician  who  coin- 
cides in  the  broad  principles  of  the 
party  he  criticises,  that,  however  the 
sufferers  may  affect  to  despise  it,  does 
impress  the  public  deeply.  But  more 
than  this — the  orator  thus  unfettered 
can  fulfil  his  own  appropriate  function 
more  resolutely  ;  he  is  enabled  to  as- 
sume a  more  commanding  and  impar- 
tial position.  Having  little  to  gain  or 
to  lose,  he  can  afford  to  address  him- 
self to  truth  and  to  posterity.  He 
can  sympathise  with  every  form  of 
real  excellence,  and  boldly  acknow- 
ledge it,  where  party  was  in  duty 
bound  to  perceive  only  deformity ;  and 
he  can  fearlessly  detect  and  expose 
error  and  fraud,  where  it  would  have 
been  treachery  to  have  whispered  a 
defect.  It  is  a  strange  and  peculiar 
position,  doubtless ;  but  to  a  restless, 
energetic  intellect  it  has  its  attrac- 
tions ;  and  assuredly  it  is  impossible 
to  study  our  recent  parliamentary  his- 
tory without  admitting  that  to  the 
public  it  has  its  advantages. 


*  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  III. ; 
to  which  are  added.  Remarks  on  the  French  Revolution.  Third  Series.  By 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples.  London:  Charles  Knight  and  Co., 
Ludgate-street,  1843. 
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Ootsidd  parliament  the  diversified 
talents  of  Lord  Brougham  have  been 
manifesting  tiieraselves  even  more  con- 
spicuouslj.      Varied  accomplishments 
are  perpetnally  sneered  at,  as  necessa- 
rilj  superficial ;  the  profound  men  of 
one  idea  are  merciless  to  the  brilliant 
proprietor  of  fifty.     The  great  orator 
and  politician  of  whom  we  speak  is  noty 
however,  to   be  called  a  dabbler  in 
science  and  philosophy,  because  he  has 
not  penetrated  into  ally  or  perhaps  any 
of  hit  innumerable  objects  of  investi- 
gation,   as  deeply  as   the  cloistered 
MTofessor  of  each.     In  all  he  does, 
be  writes  thoughtfully,  interestingly, 
clearly,  and  yTom  Atm#e{^.     He  brings 
the  genius  of  the  man  of  business  and 
of  the  world  into  all ;  going  straight 
to  his  point    without    obscurities    of 
phrase,   or  subtleties   of   involution  ; 
and  clothing  his  thoughts  in  that  manly 
and  simple  Enelish  which  shows  the 
iMucU  of  the  idea,  instead  of  hiding 
It  in  the  rounded  softness  of  outline, 
which  enervates  most  modern  styles. 
We  think  it,  for  our  part,  a  fine  spec- 
tacle to  see  advanced  years  thus  pre- 
serving all  the  A'esh  inquisitiveness  of 
youth  t    and  a   pleasing  and  unusual 
one,  to  see  truth  communicated  with 
at  once  so  much  simplicity    and  so 
lanch  vigour.  The  Discourses,  supple- 
mentary or   introductory,    to   Paley, 
have  their  defects ;  but  no  reader  can 
fail  to  see  in  every  page  of  them  the 
genuine  product  of  honest  thought. 
The  various  miscellaneous  essays  on 
science  and  on  eloquence  deserve  a 
similar  character ;  and  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication,  on  Political 
Philosophy,  is  of  unquestionable  value, 
though  we  will  not  hazard  a  more  deci- 
live  ju(^ment  before  a  more  attentive 
inspection.  I'he  book  at  present  before 
at  is  the  third  volume  of  a  very  inte- 
rtsting  collection  of  historical  sketches, 
which  will  probably  become  of  consi- 
derable value  hereafter,  for  the  history 
of  the  last  generation.     The  public 
are  familiar  with  the  former  volumes, 
which  have  taken  their  degree  as  prime 
favourites  on  the  library  table;  and 
We  think  the  present  and  closing  series 
fairly    sustains    the  -character  of   its 
predecessors,  though  the  subjects  are 
learoely  equal  in  point  of  historical 
bterest. 

Lord  Broueham  opens  with  the 
French  Revomtion  and  its  heroes. 
On  the  general  question  as  to  the 


causes  of  this  great  explosion  of  demo- 
crncy,  he,  of  course,  espouses  the  po- 
pular side  ;  enlarging  upon  the  taillti 
and  the  corvee,  and  the  other  abomina- 
tions of  modern  feudalism,  with  all  the 
unction  of  a  genuine  Foxite.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  instructive  point  in 
his  disquisitions  upon  this  great  theme, 
is  his  perpetual  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  among  ourselves ; 
sometimes  indirectly  indeed,  but  in  a 
tone  which  shows  how  constantly  the 
Ireland  of  1843  is  present  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  France  of  fifty  years  before. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  a  rapind 
and  effective  narrative  of  the  stages  by 
which  the  Jacobin  clubs  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  execrable  despotism, 
he  thus  moralizes  his  tale — 

"  Here  let  us  pause,  and  respectfully 
giving  ear  to  the  warnings  of  past  ex- 
perience, as  whispered  by  the  historic 
muse,  let  us  calmly  rcivolve  in  our  minds 
the  very  important  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue,  applicable  to  all  times, 
which  these  memorable  details  are  fitted 
to  teach. 

"In  the  firht  place,  they  show  the 
danger  of  neglecting  due  precautions 
against  the  arts  and  the  acts  of  violent 
partisang  working  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  of  permitting  them  to  obtain  an  a<- 
oendant,  by  despising  their  power,  or 
trusting  to  their  being  overwhehned  and 
lo&t  in  the  greater  multitude  of  the 
peaceable  and  the  good.  The  numbers 
of  the  ill-intentioned  may  be  very  iu- 
considerablo ;  yet  the  tendency  of  such 
extreme  opinions,  when  sealously  pro- 
pagated because  fanatically  entertained, 
18  always  to  spread;  their  direction  is 
ever  forward ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
respectable  and  peaceable  claspes  is  ever 
to  be  inactive,  sluggish,  indifferent,  ul- 
timately submissive.  When  Mr.  Burke 
compared  the  agitators  of  his  day  to 
the  grasshoppers  in  a  summer's  sun, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  British 
ox,  whose  repose  under  the  oak  was  not 
broken  by  the  importunate  chink  rising 
from  the  insects  of  an  hour,  he  painted 
a  picturesque  and  pleasing  image ;  and 
one  accurate  enougn  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  public  voice  is  not 
spoken  by  the  clamours  of  the  violent. 
But  unhappily  the  grasshopper  fails  to 
represent  the  agitator  in  this,  that  it 
cannot  rouse  any  one  of  the  minority  to 
the  attack  ;  while  the  ox  does  represent 
but  too  faithfully  the  respectable  ma- 

iority,  in  that  he  is  seldom  roused  from 
lis  ruminating  half-slumber  till  it  is  too 
late  to  avert  bis  fate. 
"  But,  secondly,  it  Is  not  merely  the 
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actiTity  of  agitators  that  arms  them 
with  force  to  overpower  the  bulk  of  the 
people — their  acts  of  intimidation  are 
far  more  effectual  than  any  assiduity 
and  any  address.  We  see  how  a  hand- 
ftd  of  men  leading  the  Paris  mob,  over- 
turned the  monarchy,  and  then  set  up 
and  maintained  an  oligarchy  of  the  most 
despotic  character  that  ever  was  known 
in  the  world,  all  the  while  ruling  the 
yast  majority  of  a  people  that  utterly 
loathed  them,  ruling  tnat  people  with 
an  iron  rod,  and  scourging  them  with 
scorpions.  This  feat  of  tyranny  they 
accomplished  by  terror  alone.  A  rabble 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons,  oc- 
<!upying  the  capital,  overawed  half  a 
million  of  men  as  robust,  perhaps  as 
brave,  as  themselves.  But  the  rabble 
were  infuriated,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  lose;  the  Parisian  burghers  were 
calm,  and  had  shops,  and  wives,  and 
children  ;  and  they  were  fain  to  be  still, 
in  order  that  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  their  property  or  their  per- 
sons. The  tendency  of  great  meetmgs 
of  the  people  is  two-fold — their  num- 
bers are  afwa^rs  exap^gerated  both  by 
the  representations  of  their  leaders  and 
by  the  fears  of  the  by-standers ;  and 
the  spectacle  of  force  which  they  ex- 
hibit, and  the  certainty  of  the  mischief 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing  when 
excited  and  resisted  by  any  but  the 
force  of  troops,  scares  all  who  do  not 
beloBg  to  them.  Hence  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  afraid  to  act,  re- 
main quiet,  and  give  the  agitators  the 
lUDpearanoe  of  biving  no  adversaries. 
They  reverse  the  maxim,  whoso  is  not 
against  us  is  with  us ;  and  hold  all  with 
them  whom  they  may  have  terrified  into 
silence  and  repose.  That  thb  effect  of 
intimidation  is  prodigious,  no  one  can 
doubt.  It  acts  and  re-acts ;  and  while 
fear  keeps  one  portion  of  the  people 
neutral  and  quiet,  the  impression  that 
there  is,  if  not  a  great  assent  to  the 
agitators,  at  least  little  resistance  to 
them,  affects  the  rest  of  the  people  until 
the  great  mass  is  quelled,  and  lar^ 
numbers  are  even  induced  by  their 
alarms  partially  to  join  in  the  unop- 
posed movement." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  Jacobin 
olab  of  Burgh  Quay  sat  fbr  this  por- 
trait? But  Lord  Brougham  makes 
his  Implication  more  unequivocal  in  a 
later  passage : — 

"Can  any  thing  more  strikingly  or 
more  frightfully  impress  upon  the  mind 
a  sense  of  the  mischiefs  which  may 
spring  from  popular  enthusiasm,  when 
bad  men  obtam  sway  over  a  nation  little 


informed,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to 
think  and  judge  for  itself;  ready  to  be- 
lieve whatever  it  is  told  by  interested 
informants,  to  follow  whatever  is  re- 
commended by  false  advisers,  acting  for 
their  own  selfish  ends  ?  That  no  such 
scenes  could  now  be  renewed  in  France, 
we  may  very  safely  venture  to  affirm, 
though  much  mischief  might  still  be 
wrought  by  undue  popular  excitement. 
That  in  this  country  such  things  are 
wholly  impossible  needs  no  proof;  the 
very  least  of  the  terrible  departures 
fVom  justice  which  marked  the  course 
of  the  French  mob-tyranny,  would  at 
once  overthrow  whatever  person  might 
here  attempt  to  reign  by  such  means, 
and  would  probabljr  drive  us  into  some 
diametrically-opposite  extremes  to  tbose 
which  had  given  birth  to  any  outrage  of 
the  kind.  But  this  security  arises 
wholly  from  the  people's  habit  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  and  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  makine  them  act  upon 
grounds  which  they  do  not  comprehend, 
or  for  purposes  in  which  they  nave  no 
manifest  interest,  or  to  suit  views  care- 
fully concealed  from  them,  and  only  co- 
vered over  with  vague  phrases,  which 
in  this  country  are  Uie  source  of  incu- 
rable distrust. 

**It  is  impossible  to  say  the  same 
thinff  of  all  parts  of  our  people;  it 
would  be  most  false  to  assert,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Iriih  people  are  safe 
from  such  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifestly  tb  not  think  and  judge 
for  ihemselvet ;  they  certainly  are  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  jrive  sound  reasons,  or 
any  reasons  at  aU,  for  their  advice.  The 
Irish  people  are  excited  and  moved  to 
action,  in  the  mass,  by  appeals  to  mat- 
ters, of  which  they  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  comprehend  even  the  outline, 
much  less  to  reflect  on  the  import  and 
tendency.  They  are  made,  and  easily 
made,  to  exert  tuemselves  for  thin^  of 
which  they  have  formed  no  distinct  idea, 
and  in  which  they  have  no  real  interest 
whatever.  They  leave  to  others,  their 
spiritual  and  their  political  guides,  the 
task  of  forming  their  opinions  for  them, 
if  mere  cry  ana  clamour,  mere  running 
about  and  shouting,  can  be  called  oj»£ 
nions.  They  never  are  suspicious  or  a 
person's  motives,  merely  because  they 
see  he  has  an  interest  in  deceiving  them. 
They  never  weigh  the  probabilities  of 
the  tale,  nor  the  credit  of  him  tbat  telb 
it.  Tliey  matf  be  deceived  by  the  saaie 
person  nine  times  in  succesMon^  and 
they  believe  him  iuut  as  implicitly  the 
tenth  ;  nay,  were  oe  to  confess  that  he 
had  wilAilIy  deceived  them  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  they  would  only  consi* 
der  this  a  proof  of  his  honesty,  and  lend 
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in  ear  if  possible  more  readily  to  his 
next  imposture.  A  people  thus  unin- 
Btmcted,  thus  excited,  thus  guided,  are 
mo«t  deeply  to  be  pitied ;  and  the  duty 
is  most  unperative  on  their  rulers,  by 
all  means  and  writhout  delay,  to  rescue 
them  from  such  isnorance,  and  save 
them  from  such  guides,  by  every  kindly 
mode  of  treatment  which  a  paternal  go- 
Temment  can  devise.  But  such  a  peo- 
1^,  especially  if  the  natural  goodness 
of  thmr  dispositions  were  not  outraged 
by  scenes  of  a  cruel  kind,  would  easily 
be  moved  to  witness,  and  to  suffer  the 
grossest  violations  of  iustice,  would  let 
themselves  be  hallooed  on  to  the  attack 
of  their  best  friends  by  any  wily  im- 
postor that  might  have  gained  their 
confidence,  and  would  suffer  men  as 
base  and  as  execrable  as  Marat  to  usurp 
the  honours  of  their  Pantheon." 

And  in  commenting  npon  the  career 
of  Wilkesy  in  another  of  his  sketches, 
he  shows  how  different  were  the  ma- 
terials that  profligate  demagogue  pos- 
sessed to  work  withy  from  those  which 
are  so  skilfully  moulded  by  the  Wilkes 
of  our  time  and  country  : — 

"But  the  fall,  the  rapid  and  total  de- 
clension, of  Wilkes*  fame^the  utter  ob- 
livion into  which  his  very  name  has 
passed  for  all  purposes  save  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vices — the  very  ruins  of 
his  reputation  no  longer  existing  in  our 
political  lustory — this  affords  also  a  salu- 
tary lesson  to  the  followers  of  the  mul- 
titade, — those  who  may  court  the  ap- 
plause of  the  hour,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  towards  the  people,  not  by  their 
own  sound  and  conscientious  opimons  of 
what  is  right,  but  by  the  deshre  to  eain 
fame  in  doing  what  is  pleasing,  and  to 
avoid  giving  the  displeasure  that  arises 
from  telling  wholesome  though  unpa- 
latable truths.  Never  man  more  pan- 
dered to  the  appetites  of  the  mob  than 
'WOkes ;  never  political  pimp  gave  more 
uniform  contentment  to  his  employers. 
Having  the  moral  and  sturdy  English, 
md  not  the  voluble  and  vertatile  Jrish, 
to  deal  with,  he  durst  not  do  or  say  as 
he  chose  himself;  but  was  compelled  to 
fi^ow,  that  he  might  seem  to  lead,  or 
at  least  to  eo  two  steps  with  his  fol- 
lowers, that  no  might  get  them  to  go 
three  with  him.  He  dared  not  deceive  them 
fi^ottlif,  ebiwuUy,  openly,  impudently — 
ditrtd  not  tell  them  opponte  etories  in 
the  same  hretOh — give  them  one  advice 
to-day,  and  the  contrary  to-morrow — 
pltdge  kimeelfto  a  dozen  things  at  one  and 

the  tarn  ttme-^then  come  before  them  with 
awry  onepledye  unredeemed,  and  aehtheir 
veiteSf  and  ath  their  money,  too,  on  the  ere" 


dit  of  at  many  more  pledget  for  the  tueeeed- 
ing  half  year — all  this  with  the  obstinate 
and  iealous  people  of  England  was  out 
of  the  question ;  it  could  not  have 
passed  for  six  weeks.  But  he  com- 
mitted as  great,  if  not  as  gross,  frauds 
upon  them ;  abused  their  confidence  as 
entirely,  if  not  so  shamefully ;  catered 
for  their  depraved  appetites  in  all  the 
base  dainties  of  sedition,  and  slander, 
and  thoughtless  violence,  and  unreason- 
able demands ;  instead  of  using  his  in- 
fluence to  guide  their  judgment,  im« 
prove  their  taste,  reclaim  them  from 
bad  courses,  and  better  thehr  condition 
by  providbg  for  their  instruction.  The 
means  by  which  he  retained  their  at< 
tachment  were  disgraceful  and  vile. 
Like  the  hvpocrite,  ms  whole  public  life 
was  a  lie. 

This  is  ag^reeable  reading  for  the 
gentleman  so  neatly  pourtraTed.  We 
decidedly  recommend  the  volume  as  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  depart- 
ment of  light  reading  in  the  Library 
at  Darrynane. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same,  or 
a  similar  triun  of  thought,  in  the  ac- 
count given  us  of  the  spedal  talent  of 
the  bloody  and  remorseless  Robes- 
pierre :— 

'*It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
within  the  whole  range  of  hbtory,  an- 
cient or  modem,  any  person  who  played 
so  great  a  part  as  Robespierre  with  so 
little  genius.  Those  who  were  not  bril- 
liant, whose  parts  were  not  such  as 
dazzle  the  vul^r,  and  thus,  bv  bestow- 
ing fame  and  mfluence,  smooth  the  way 
to  power,  have  generally  possessed 
some  depth  of  intellect,  some  mental 
force  which  compensated,  and  far  more 
than  compensated,  the  want  of  shining 
faculties ;  or,  if  their  intellectual  en- 
dowments were  moderate,  they  have  by 
a  splendid  courage,  struck  awe  into  the 
hearts  of  mankind ;  or  at  least,  bv  ex- 
traordinary vigour  and  constitutional 
firmness  of  purpose,  they  have  over- 
powered, though  more  slowly,  all  reels* 
tance  to  their  will,  and  with  constancy 
won  their  way  to  the  head  of  affiurs. 
Nor  are  instances  wanting,  and  perhaps 
Henry  IV.  of  France  is  most  remark- 
able, of  amiable  dispositions  f^aining  the 
affections  of  men,  and  makmg  up  for 
the  want  of  any  extraordinary  gifts  ei- 
ther of  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  kind* 
But  in  Robespierre  we  can  trace  not  a 
vestige  of  any  such  kinds  of  exoellence, 
if  it  be  not  that  he  was  unremitting  hi 
his  pursuit  of  aggrandisement,  and  had 
as  much  firmness  in  this  regard  as  was 
consistent  with  a  feeble  and  cowardly 
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nature.  Nor  ifl  the  secret  of  his  rise  to 
b«  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times ;  these  were  common  to  all  candi- 
dates for  power  ;  and  he  who  outstrips 
«[11  competitors  must  have  some  supe- 
rioritj  over  them,  natural  or  acquired, 
te  account  for  his  success. 

**  It  may  be  admitted,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  his  vices  had  in  the  peculiar 
crisis  a  chief  part  in  the  mastery  which 
he  obtained ;  and  his  early  possession 
of  a  secret,  more  imperfectly  known  to 
•others,  perhaps  only  to  him  in  its  en- 
tirety, was  tnat  which,  when  coupled 
with  those  great  vices,  enabled  him  to 
act  his  extraordinary  part.  He,  from 
•the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  saw  with 
perfect  clearness  and  precision  the  dis- 
position of  the  multitude  to  be  roused, 
their  power  when  excited,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  most  surely  to  excite  them. 
Ho  perceived  with  unerrin<^  certainty 
the  magical  effect  of  taking  extreme 
courses,  gratifying  their  disposition  to 
excess,  freeinc;  tnem  bv  removing  all 
restraints,  and,  above  all,  avoiding  the 
risk  of  quenching  the  flame  by  any  in- 
terposition of  moderate  counsels,  any 
thwarting  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 
raised.  The  perfectly  unscrupulous 
nature  of  his  mind,  the  total  want  of  all 
kindly  or  gentle  feelings,  the  destitution 
of  even  common  humanity  when  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  propensity  to 
▼iolence  was  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  superadded  excitement  of  the  war 
to  make  the  mob  first  his  tools,  and  then 
hit  slaves,  enabled  him  to  satiate  that 
thirst,  first  of  destruction,  then  of  fame, 
whioh  swiftly  became  a  fiercer  thirst  of 
power,  and,  while  it  oould  hardly  be 
slaked  by  any  draughts  of  the  intoxi- 
cating beverage,  clothed  him  with  the 
attributes  of  a  fiend  towards  all  who 
either  would  interrupt  or  would  share 
bU  infernal  debauch. 

Such  are  the  bein^  who  are  even 
now  existing  in  germ  in  our  own  land, 
waiting  but  the  unnatural  heat  of  civil 
.  convulsions  to  ripen  into  rank  and 
horrible  luxuriance.  Such  are  the 
chieftains  whose  advent  the  Pindars  of 
Ths  Nation  invoke ;  the  heroic  asser- 
tors  of  "  liberty,'*  who»e  pikes  are  to 
recover  enslaved  Ireland  from  the  in- 
supportable miseries  of  Saxon  civili- 
lization  back  to  the  ragged  glories 
of  her  Brebon  era. 

After  clever  and  interesting  sketches 
of  Lords  Camden  and  EUenborough, 
and  a  vindication  (not  always  perfectly 
clear)  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford 
from  tbe  assaults  of  Junius,  Lord 
Brougham  cotsM  upon  our  ^wn  Ute 


Chief  Justice  Bushe.  He  had  not 
known  him  as  a  judge,  but  speaks 
highly  of  the  peculiar  talent  which  this 
eminent  man  displayed  in  an  examina- 
tion before  the  committee  on  Irish 
affairs  in  1839. 

"  No  one  who  heard  the  very  remark- 
able examination  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe 
oould  avoid  forming  the  most  exalted 
estimate  of  his  judicial  talents.  Many 
of  the  questions  to  which  he  necessarily 
addressed  himself  were  involved  in  party 
controversy,  exciting  on  one  side  and 
the  other  great  heats ;  yet  never  was  a 
more  calm  or  a  more  fair  tone  than  that 
which  he  took  and  throughout  pre- 
served. Some  of  the  points  were  of 
great  nicety;  but  the  discrimination 
with  whioh  he  handled  them  was  snob 
as  seemed  to  remove  all  difficulty,  and 
dispel  whatever  obscuritv  clouded  the 
subject.  The  choice  of  bis  words  was 
most  felicitous ;  it  always  seemed  as  if 
the  form  of  expression  was  selected, 
which  was  the  most  peculiarly  adapted 
to  convey  the  meaning,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  and  without  the  least  matter 
of  exaggeration  or  of  softening.  The 
manner  of  giving  each  sentence,  too, 
betokened  an  anxiety  to  give  the  very 
truth,  and  the  slowness  oftentimes 
showed  that  each  word  was  cautiouslj 
weighed.  There  was  shed  over  the 
whole  the  grace  of  a  delivery  alto|^- 
ther  singular  from  its  combined  suavity 
and  dignity.  All  that  one  had  heard  of 
the  wonderful  fascination  of  his  manner 
both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  beneh,  be- 
came easily  credible  to  those  who  hoard 
his  evidence." 

Of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
Bushe  as  an  orator.  Lord  Brougham 
observes — 

"  But  his  merit  as  a  speaker  was  of 
the  highest  description.  His  power  of 
narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equal- 
led. If  any  one  would  see  this  in  its 
great ei>t  perfection,  he  has  only  to  read 
the  Trimlebton  cau^e;  the  narrative  of 
Liry  himself  does  not  surpass  that  great 
effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but  united 
with  elegance ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and 
unbroken  connexion  of  all  the  facts; 
the  constant  introduction  of  the  most 
picturesque  expressions,  but  never  as 
ornaments;  these,  the  great  qualities 
of  narration,  accomplish  its  great  end 
and  purpose  ;  thev  place  the  story  and 
the  scene  before  the  hearer,  or  the  rea- 
der, as  if  he  witnessed  the  reality.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  tempe- 
rate, and  ohaste,  and  even  snbdued  tone 
of  the  whole  is  unvaried  «id  mibrokeas 
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but  such  prMse  b«longji  to  ererr  part  of 
thk  great  speaker's  oratory.  NVhethcr 
b«  declaims  or  argues,  moves  the  feel- 
ings or  resorts  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
diMiU  in  persuasion  or  invective,  he  ne- 
ver is,  fur  an  instant,  extravagant.  We 
have  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous 
demonstration  of  Plunket ;  we  have  not 
those  marvellotts  figures,  sparingly  in- 
trodueed,  but  whensoever  used,  of  an 
applicatioQ  to  the  argument  absolutely 
magical  ;*  but  we  have  an  equal  display 
of  obastened  abstinence,  of  absolute 
freedom  from  all  the  vices  of  the  Irish 
sehool,  with,  perhaps,  a  more  winning 
grace  of  diction ;  and  all  who  have  -mt* 
nesaed  it  agree  in  ascribing  the  greatest 
power  to  a  manner  that  none  could  re- 
sist. The  utmost  that  a  partial  oriti- 
oisra  eonld  do  to  find  a  lault  was  to 
praise  the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the 
expense  of  his  force.  John  Kemble  des- 
cribed him  as  *the  greatest  actor  off 
the  stage ;'  but  he  forgot  that  so  great 
an  actor  must  also  have  stood  highest 
amonc^  bis  Thespian  brethren,  had  the 
scene  been  shifted.'* 

In  the  coarse  of  a  long  and  favour- 
able account  of  his  accomplished  friend. 
Lord  Wellealey,  our  caustic  author 
gpves  us  a  new  glimpse  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  his  dear  friends^  the  Whigs— 

"In  1^5  Lord  Wellesley  accepted 
the  hieh  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  His  government  was  signalised 
by  persevering  attempts  to  obtain  the 
emancipation  of  the  [Roman]  Catholics, 
and  be  was  of  course  the  object  of  bitter 
hatred  and  unsparing  attack  from  the 
more  violent  of  the  Orange  party.  His 
recall  took  place  upon  tlra  formation  of 
the  Wellington  ministry  in  1828.  When 
at  the  end  of  1830  the  Whigs  came  into 
office,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Steward 
of  the  household,  and  in  1833  he  re- 
sumed the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  which 


he  held  until  the  change  of  government 
in  1634.  He  then  resigned  at  once  his 
high  office,  not  waiting  till  he  should  be 

Eressed  to  retain  it,  as  in  all  probability 
e  would  have  been.  He  held  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  the  Whig  party  to 
retire  upon  tlieir  very  unceremonious 
dismissal  by  King  William.  Steady  to 
his  party,  be  was  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  the  opposition  to  the  Peel 
ministry  ;  arranged  the  important  mea- 
sure of  the  speakership,  the  first  blow 
which  that  nunistry  received ;  and  with 
his  own  hand  drew  the  resolution  which 
on  the  8th  of  April  brought  it  to  a  close. 
It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Whig 
party  was  enquaUy  steady  to  him.  On 
their  accession  to  power,  I  have  heard 
bim*say,  he  received  the  first  intimation 
that  he  was  not  to  return  to  Ireland 
from  one  of  the  door  keepers  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  whom  he  overheard, 
as  he  passed,  telling  another  of  my  friend 
Lord  Mulgrave*s  appointment. 

*'  The  teeret  history  of  this  transac- 
tion is  not  yet  known ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  disbelieve  all  reports  which  the 
gossip  of  the  idle,  or  the  malice  of  the 
spiteful,  or  the  mistaken  zeal  of  friends 
may  propagate.  Two  things,  however, 
are  certain:  finU  Lord  Wellesley** 
removal  fVom  among  the  Whic^s — that  is, 
his  not  being  re-appointed  in  April, 
1835 — could  not  by  possibility  be  owhig 
to  any  the  least  douDt  of  his  great  capa- 
city for  afiuirs  continuing  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  because  /  have  before  me  a 
detpateh  in  which  the  head  of  the  go^ 
vemmentt  as  late  as  the  end  of  August, 
1834,  declares  '  the  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Irish  government  to  be  a  task 
every  way  worthy  of  Lord  Wellesley  *§ 
powerful  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing;' adding,  *  You  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  flattery  when  I  say  that,  in 
my  conscience,  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
alive  more  equal  to  such  a  work,  and 
more  capable  of  effecting  it,  than  your 
Excellency:'  secondly ^   falsehood  never 


*  **  Let  no  one  hastily  suppose  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  description  of  Lord 
Plnnket's  extraordinarv  euHouence,  Where  shall  be  found  such  figures  as  those 
which  foUow — each  raising  a  living  image  before  the  mind,  yet  each  embodying  not 
Merely  a  principle,  but  the  very  argument  in  hand — each  leaving  that  very  argu- 
ment literally  translated  into  fi^re  ?  The  first  relates  to  the  statutes  of  limiUtioo, 
or  to  prescriptive  title  i-«*  If  time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the  laws  have 
wisely  and  humanely  made  lenrth  of  possession  a  substitute  for  that  which  has 
been  destroyed.  He  comes  with  his  scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  down  the  muni- 
ments of  our  rights ;  but  in  his  other  hand  tbe  lawgiver  has  plaoed  an  hour-glass, 
by  which  he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions  ot  duration  whidi  reader  needless 
the  evidence  that  he  has  swept  away.' 

**  Explaining  why  he  had  now  become  a  reformer,  when  he  had  before  opposed 
the  question t~* Circumstances,*  said  he,  *are  wboUv  changed;  formerly  reform 
came  to  cor  door  like  a  felon — a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  approaoMS  like  a 
cfeditcr ;  yon  admit  the  JustiM  of  hit  demand,  and  only  disp«te  the  thna  and  the 
instafaMiU  by  whieh  he  ahaU  be  paid.'" 
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assumed  a  more  foul  or  audacious  form 
than  in  the  eulogies  lavished  upon  t)ie 
new  government  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  Irish  administration.     That 

government,  it  was  said,  never  would 
ave  pasbed  the  coercion  act  of  1833 ! 
Indeed!  But  that  coercion  aqt  c^me 
from  Lord  Melbourne's  own  office,  when, 
as  Home  Secretary,  he  presided  over  the 
Irish  department ;  the  only  mitigation 
of  the  act  having  been  eflFected  by  the 
government  of  1834,  on  Lord  Wellesley's 
suggestion.  The  successor  of  Lord 
'Wefiesley,  it  was  also  said,  for  the  first 
time  administered  the  erovernment  fairly 
and  favourably  towards  the  Catholics. 
Indeed  I  but  Lord  Wellesley  first  brought 
forward  Catholics  for  the  higher  offices 
in  the  law,  and  continually  propounded 
measures  in  their  favour,  which  for  some 
reaton  or  other  were  never  carried  into 
effect.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons 
who  must  be  covered  with  shame  upon 
reading  such  passages  as  the  followm^, 
extracted  from  his  lordship's  despatch 
of  September,  1834  ;  the  vile  calumnia- 
tors of  Lord  Welleslev  as  never  having 
given  the  Catholics  fair  play,  and  those 
who  suffered  their  supporters  to  varnish 
over  their  weakness  by  an  invidious  con- 
trast of  their  doings  with  his,  profiting 
by  the  constantly  repeated  falsehood 
that  they  were  the  first  who  ever  treated 
with  justice  the  professors  of  a  religion 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  be- 
longed." 

He  then  cites  an  unpublished  pas- 
sage from  a  dispatch  of  the  viceroy^ 
recommending  a  larger  promotion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  lawyers  and  others, 
as  an  important  step  towards  the  "  pa- 
cification of  Ireland/'  and  proceeds — 

'*  In  making  public  this  remarkable 
document,  I  violate  no  official  confi- 
dence ;  for  though  I  held  the  great  seal 
at  the  time  when  this  important  corres- 
pondence passed,  I  was  not,  owing  to 
some  accident,  made  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  it  until  the  present  time 
(1843).  I  am  therefore  wholly  free 
from  the  responsibility  of  having  ne- 
fflected  so  material  a  communication. 
When  the  ministers  mot  in  cabinet  at 
the  end  of  October,  they  had  hardly 
time  left,  before  their  dismissal,  to  ma- 
ture any  plan  such  as  that  which  Lord 
Wellesley  so  earnestly  reconunended ; 
but  some  of  those  ministers,  aware  of 
that  plan,  must  have  felt  that  they  re- 
ceived a  strange  piece  of  good  fortune, 
if  not  of  very  strjct  justice,  when  they 
found  themselves  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
May,  1835,  zealously  supported  by  the 
traducert  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  upon 
the  express  ground  of  their  being  just 
to  the  Caioolics,  whom  he  had  never 


thought  of  relieving.  I  have  repeatedly, 
in  my  place,  while  these  ministers  were 
present  and  in  power,  denounced  the 
gross  injustice  and  the  scandalous  false- 
hood of  those  their  supporters,  who 
professed  to  prefer  them  to  Lord  Grey's 
government  and  mine,  becauiie  we  had 
passed  a  coercion  bill  trAicA  had  the 
entire  concurrence  and  the  cordial  gup^ 
port  of  the  very  ministers  now  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  suffering  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  I  have  expressed  my  asto- 
nishment that  any  cla*$  of  men  could 
submit  to  receive  support  upon  suck 
gronnds,  without  at  once  declaring  that 
the  blame  and  the  praise  were  alike 
falsely  bestowed  ;  but  I  was  not  on 
these  occasions  aware  of  the  extreme  to 
which  this  falsehood  was  carried,  as 
regarded  Lord  Wellesley's  admioistra- 
tion,  and  I  was  not  till  now  informed  of 
the  extraordinary  self-command  which 
my  illustrious  friend  had  shown  in  suf- 
fering all  such  imputations  without  any 
attempt  to  protect  himself  from  their 
force.'' 

So  much  for  Lord  Wellesley's  me- 
rits and  sufferings;  the  statesman 
who  triumphed  in  boundless  India,  to 
find  the  diminutive  problem  of  Ireland 
beyond  his  solution  1  That  he  was  ill- 
treated,  is  highly  probable ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
rather  savage  in  the  temper  of  his  vin- 
dicator towards  the  treacherous  fricDds 
of  both ;  and  future  historians  most 
learn  to  balance  his  statements  on  this 
topic  carefully.  Even  in  this  volume, 
we  must  honestly  admit  that  there  are 
passages  which  could  scarcely  stand 
searching  analysis  ;  written,  palpably, 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  gall  of  bitter 
recollections;  and,  as  we  could  im- 
agine, shouted  out  to  an  amanuensis  in 
an  ideal  House  of  ^Lords,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  phantasmal  Melbourne. 

But  we  must  not  make  his  lordship 
provide  an  undue  proportion  of  our 
monthly  bouquet  for  the  pensive  public 
The  book  before  us  forms,  certainly, 
no  extraordinary  manifestation  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  un- 
worthy of  its  very  extraordinary  au- 
thor. It  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  long,  real,  and  varied 
experience  in  public  afiairs;  and  it 
contiuns  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose 
judgment,  though  not  altogether  clear 
of  inevitable  prejudice,  it  would  be 
wholly  idle  to  attempt  to  undervalue, 
on  any  question  connected  with  the 
parliamentary  history  of  England  for 
the  last  and  the  present  generation. 

B. 
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BEPEAL   MOVEMENT — THE   PROSECUTION. 


The  first  act  of  the  drama  has  drawn 
to  a  close.  The  traversers  and  the 
crown  prosecutors  have  at  length  joined 
issae ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  the  residt  of  the  trials 
must  be  known.  Then  will  it  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  an  out- 
raged constitution  and  an  insulted  em- 
pire. 

Why  the  career  of  the  agitator 
should  have  been  hitherto  permitted, 
without  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  ^e  constituted  authorities  to  arrest 
Imn  in  his  course  of  mischief,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of 
government  to  understand.  Doubtless, 
there  were  good,  or  at  least  plausible 
reasons  for  it  The  coming  session 
will  disclose  much.  Ministers  will,  no 
doubt,  be  taxed  with  having  created, 
by  their  sufferance,  the  evils  which 
they  affect  to  deplore,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  which  they  may  be  compelled 
to  ask  for  extra-constitutional  powers. 
They  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  ready 
with  their  answer.  What  that  an- 
swer may  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine. 
But  a  whig-radical  opposition  could 
scarcely  find  much  fault  with  a  ten- 
derness on  their  part  for  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
interfere  with  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion,  as  long  as  it  was  at  all 
compatible  with  the  public  safety.  It 
is,  moreover,  manifest,  that  even  while 
the  monster  meetings  were  suffered  to 
go  on,  precautions  were  taken  against 
those  outbreaks  which  they  seemed 
calculated  to  provoke ;  and  although 
it  might  be  impossible  to  prevent  a 
massacre,  if  a  sunultaneous  rising  of 
the  r^iealers  took  pkice,  the  triumph 
of  the  blood-thirstv  miscreants  would 
be  but  i^rt-lived,  and  they  would 
soon  yield  to  firitish  power  a  sulky 
and  construned  obedience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  war 
dOTartment,  the  great  man  who  pre- 
sides  has  done  his  duty.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  single  contin- 
goicy  unprovided  for,  except  the  one 
a^ve  supposod.  It  is  true  the  tre- 
mendoas  gatherings  by  which  the 
peace  of  uie  country  has  been  dis- 
turbed, could  not  have  taken  place  as 
they  baye»  without  striking  terror  into 


the  hearts  of  the  scattered  Protestants 
and  loyalists  in  those  districts  where, 
either  from  the  absence  of  military 
force,  or  of  sufficient  numbers,  they 
were,  comparatively,  unprotected.  To 
them  it  must  have  appeared  that,  with 
ministers,  **  madness  ruled  the  hour  ;" 
or  they  would  not  have  been  thus 
abandoned  to  the  ci^ricious  forbear- 
ance of  wanton  and  exulting  adversa- 
ries, whose  very  "tender  mercies*'  were 
cruel;  nor  is  it  for  us  to  vindicate 
the  perfect  wisdom  of  a  procedure,  of 
which  the  consequences  might  have 
been  so  awfully  calamitous ;  but  this 
we  must  aver,  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease  under  which  Ireland  has 
long  laboured,  could  never  be  so  tho- 
roughly known  as  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other,  if  it  were  not  permitted 
to  manifest  its  hidden  virulence  in  the 
manner  it  has ;  and  that  many  would 
remain  sceptical  as  to  the  causes  of 
that  fierce  agitation  by  which  society 
has  been  convulsed  and  torn,  if  any 
doubt  was  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
or  the  views  which  were  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  its  promoters.  What 
was  that  agency  ?  The  Romish  priest- 
hood. What  are  these  views  ?  Sepa- 
ration from  England,  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Romish  superstition  in  Ireland. 
Can  any  man  naux  doubt  this  ?  Can 
any  man  now  pretend  to  believe  that 
mere  agrarian  grievances  could  have 
thus  stirred  up  society  from  its  lowest 
depths,  and  organised  a  fierce  demo- 
cracy against  Great  Britain  and  its 
rulers— the  Celt  against  the  Saxon— 
the  religion  of  Loyola  against  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel.  No.  None  but 
the  veriest  simpletons  can  now  deny 
that  the  repeal  agitation  is  but  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  popery  wages  war 
against  the  object  of  its  eternal  hate  ; 
and  that  if  every  grievance,  or  quasi 
grievance,  which  merely  affected  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
were  to-morrow  completely  redressed, 
all  that  would  not  reach  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  there  must  still  re- 
main grounds  of  discontent  and  causes 
of  turbulence  which  must  be  produc- 
tive of  innumerable  evils. 

*<  Pay  the  priests,*'  say  the  ready 
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reckoners  in  politics,  "  and  all  will  be 
well."    We  have  already,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  too  fully  exposed 
the  futility  of  such  a  notion,  to  render 
it    necessary   to   go   over   the    same 
ground  again.     Those  who  desire  to 
see  the  question  of  a  Romish  stipen- 
diary priesthood  in  Ireland  fully  dis- 
cussed,  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  humble  ability,  we  refer  to  our 
number   of  December,    1834.     They 
will  there,  if  we  do   not  egregiously 
deceive  ourselves,  see,  that  the   pro- 
posed  remedy  would   only  aggravate 
the  disease ;  and  that  it  is  not  more 
objectionable  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of    view,   than    it    would  he, 
politically,  unadvisable  and  inexpedi- 
ent.    We,  therefore,  dismiss  that  as 
a  notion  which  no  sane  politician,  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  this  country  should,  for  a  moment, 
entertain.     In  point  of  fact,  the  po- 
pish, as  a  religious  system,  is  verging 
in  Ireland  towards  its  latter  end.    Of 
this,  to  the  discerning  observers,  there 
are    many   unambiguous    symptoms; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  clearly  ma- 
nifest, were  it  not  for  the  political  sti* 
mulants,  so  unsparingly  administered, 
by  which  it  is  kept  alive.     None  but 
those  who  know  the  working  of  it  in  this 
country,  can  understand  the  financial 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  strug- 
gle, or  the  growing  reluctance  which 
prevails  to  comply  with  the  exactions 
of  its  vulgar,  insolent,  and  domineer- 
ing priesUiood.      What  they  are,  in 
grain,  from  their  bishops  to  the  very 
humblest  of  their  body,  and  through 
all  their  ramifications,  has  been  clearly 
exhibited  during  the  unchecked  ca* 
reer  of  the  repeal  agitation,    which 
they  really  deemed,  and  intended  to 
be,  sufficiently  formidable    to  terrify 
Great  Britain  into  an  acquiescence  with 
their  views.     Never  would  they  have 
shown  themselves  in  their  true  co- 
lours, if  they  did   not  fully  believe 
that  the  ball  was  at  length  at  their 
feet,  and  that  they  had  only  to  raise 
a  shout  of  clamorous  defiance  to  have 
all  their  extravagant   demands  coin* 
plied  with.     This  they  were  encou- 
raged to  hope  for,  by  the  unlooked- 
for  concession  of  '29.      They  never 
could  understand  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  that  occasion,  but  as  a  craven 
iorrtiider  of  principle,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bate  fear*    Sach»  and  no 


other,  is  the  aspect  under  which  that 
great  concession  to  justice  and  reason, 
as  no  doubt  these  eminent  statesmen 
deemed  it  to  be,  has  been  viewed  ; 
and  they  have  fondly  persuaded  them- 
selves that  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
violence,  similar  concessions  might  be 
still  further  extorted.      For  a  clear 
manifestation  of  this  spirit,  so  unequi- 
vocal as  to  flash  conviction  upon  the 
most  sceptical,   we  are  indebted    to 
what  certainly  did  appear  to  us  a  most 
culpable  supineness  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers.     Possibly  their  object  waa  ten- 
tative, to  sound  the  depths  of  the  con* 
spiracy,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  cha- 
racter and  objects  of   an    agitation 
which,  to  all  outward  seeming,  was 
scarcely  less  irrational  than  it  was 
wicked.     If  this  be  so,  the  suocesi  of 
the  experiment  has  been  complete.  No 
one  can  now  misunderstand  the  end 
and  the  motives  of  the  sacerdotal  re- 
pealers.    Talk  of  satisfying  them  bj 
reasoning  with  them  respecting  the 
mischief  and  the  dangers  of  repeal, 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting 
that  it  could  be  productive  of  any  ad- 
vantage !     You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  reason  the  monomaniac  out  of  all 
belief  in  the  most  cherished  of  his 
hallucinations.     The  repeal  mania  ia 
not  a  matter  of  opinion ;  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  faith.     It  has  not  been  taken 
up  from  consideration  of  profit   and 
loss.     Its  charms  have  not  consisted, 
either  more  or  less,   in  prospective 
posted  and  legered  advantages.     The 
intense  nationality  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  upon  which  it   depends, 
utterly  laughs  to  scorn  all  attempts 
to  put  it  down  by  reasonings  merel j 
grounded  upon  a  balance  of  trade. 
The  rooted  hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  her  laws,  and,  akove  aU,  ^f 
HEB  RELIGION,   which  posscsses  and 
actuates  the  leading  demagogues  and 
their  priestly  allies,  would  enable  them 
willingly  to  bear  even  great  loss  and 
misery  themselves,  if  so  they  might 
behold  their  haughty  mistress  crip^ed 
or  degraded.     All  this  it  might  be 
very  difficult   to    impress    upon  the 
minds  of  an  unreflecting  public,  if 
recent  events  bad  not  stripped  the 
popbh  faction  in  this  country  of  all 
the  glozing  plausibilities  behuod  which 
their  real  character  had  lain  conceal- 
ed.    Ifow,  thanks  to  rq>eal  agitatioi^ 
they  are  known.     The  forbearance  of 
govemmeat*  which  was  mistaken  for 
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timiditTy  has  drawn  out  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  hidden  vinilence,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  concealed. 
£/  ita  unexpected  flrmnefs  thej  have 
been  daunted,  and  feel  that  they  wtre 
premature,  at  leaat,  in  the  braggadocio 
attitude  which  they  had  assumed.   And 
if  some  doubt  did  not  as  yet  rest  upon 
the  intentions  of  government,  which 
still  leaves  a  hope  that,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  their  present  organisation,  the 
repeal  agitation  may  yet  prosper,  we 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  would 
foe  universally  abandoned.     It   rests 
with  government   to  prove,  by  their 
conduct,  whether  or  not  such  a  hope 
is  vain.     They  have  now  an  opportu- 
nity, if  they  avail  themselves  of  it,  of 
putting  the  most  seditious  and  dange- 
rous form  of  anti- Anglicanism  down, 
and  for  ever.     But  any  vacillation  on 
their  part  would  be  ruin.     Any  over- 
ture of  accommodation,  by  which  they 
might  hope   to    draw   into  peaceful 
eourses  a  priesthood  who  have  made 
themselves  troublesome  as  agitators, 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  Drom  which  the 
very  worst  consequences  might  ensue. 
The  seditious,  if  they  took  the  bribe, 
would  not  take  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  would  be  given.     They 
would  take  it  for  a  diametrically  op- 
posite purpose.     They  would  take  it 
as  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  ene- 
my, by  which  they  would  be  only  the 
better  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war. 
They  would  take  it  as  one  of  those 
concessions  of  infatuation  from  which 
thoy  have,  heretofore,  reaped  no  small 
advantage  ;  fully  determined  that  no 
eorrespoading  concession    should  be 
made  on  their  part ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  more  they  were  en- 
eouraged  the  less  tractable  would  they 
become,  and  that  government  should 
find*  when  any  fitting  future  opportu- 
nity arose,  that  they  had  only  <'  hired 
their  masters." 

While  it  is  morally  certain  that  to 
take  up  the  Romish  priesthood  in  the 
manner  proposed,  would  be  to  cut  the 
stick  by  which  we  were  to  be  cud- 
gelled ourselves;  it  is  no  less  true 
that  by  treating  them  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent wav,  they  might  be  converted  in- 
to gooa  sabjects.  And  by  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  any  undue  severity 
should  be  practised  against  them; 
but  only  that  such  a  steady  rule  of 
tov^mnant   should    b«  adopts   m 


would  make  them,  and  all  others,  feel 
that  it  was  no  longer  profitable,  per- 
haps not  even  safe,  to  be  found  in  a 
systematic  opposition  to  the  law.  Let 
them  feel  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  British  minister  will  any  longer  co- 
quet with  treason.  Let  them  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  great  interests  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  empire  must  be  sup- 
ported ;  ujith  their  help,  if  they  are 
disposed  fairly  and  honestly  to  give  it, 
but  ttithout  their  help  if  it  should  be 
withheld.  The  very  moment  they  be- 
held the  government  thus  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  uphold,  upon  their  an- 
cient foundations,  the  church  and  state 
— that  instant  they  will  regard  all  the 
seditious  objects  upon  which  they  are 
at  present  bent,  as  utterly  beyond 
their  attainment.  It  is  only  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  the 
government  either  cowardly,  or  pow- 
erless, to  resist  their  importunate  de- 
mands, that  they  have  been  hitherto 
amongst  the  foremost  in  the  work  of 
sedition.  O'Connell  has  agitated  be- 
cause he  has  found  agitation  a  gainful 
trade.  If  they  have  agitated,  it  is 
because  they  hoped  it  would  prove  a 
profitable  speculation.  But  when  they 
plainly  see  that  the  thing  which  they 
aimed  at  is  not  to  be  accomplished ; 
that  rail  how,  or  as  long  as  they  may, 
they  will  never  rail  the  seal  off  the 
bond  which  has  ratified  the  legislative 
union  ;  they  are  not  such  blinded  en- 
thusiasts as  to  rush  madly  upon  self- 
destruction  ;  and  they  will  contentedly, 
and  even  thankfully,  acquiesce  in  a 
state  of  things  which  all  their  endea- 
vours cannot  change. 

This,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  rest 
assured,  is  the  only  mode  in  which  he 
can  successfully  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  If  he  attempt  to 
govern  it  by  means  of  the  Romish 
priests,  as  did  his  predecessors,  who 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  them,  he 
will  find,  as  they  found,  that  instead 
of  their  being  his  instruments  in  the 
government  of  the  one  country,  he 
will  be  theirs  in  the  government  of  the 
other*  But,  if  the  steady  rule  of  law 
be  observed,  and  if  the  turbulent  man, 
whether  lay  or  sacerdotal,  be  held  in 
strict  subjection  to  it — if  a  demoraliz- 
ing agitation,  which  threatens  rebel- 
lion, and  is  fruitful  in  massacre,  and 
for  which  no  constitutional  pretext 
can  b#  found*  whiob  might  not  be 
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found  equally  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion, or  even  subverting  the  monarchy — 
if  this  be  met  with  the  indignant 
denouncement  which  it  deserves,  and 
if  all  the  energies  of  government  are 
put  forth  for  its  suppression,  a  very 
little  time  will  see  a  rapid  subsidence 
of  the  troubled  waters ;  and  the  very 
individuals  who  are  now  most  forward 
to  stir  up  in  the  people  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  will  be  the  readiest  to  proffer 
their  aid  to  a  government  which  no 
longer  needs  their  helpi  in  keeping  an 
ignorant  and  disorderly  multitude  with- 
in the  bounds  of  a  dutiful  allegiance. 

We  know  not  how  far  these  views 
of  ours,  not  now  for  the  first  time  put 
forward,  will  have  influence  with  our 
rulers.  But  every  day  that  we  have 
lived  has  only  confirmed  us  in  their 
truth,  and  every  deviation  from  them 
has  only  servea  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
contrary  courses  are  fraught  with 
ruin.  It  would,  we  know,  be  an  idle 
thing  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
a  latitudinarian  generation  the  sinfuU 
ness  of  adopting  and  giving  perma- 
nency to  a  system  of  error,  in  the  hope 
of  turning  it  to  some  account  against 
the  machinations  of  the  demagogue, 
and  in  shaping  the  ends  of  temporal 
government,  rough  hew  them  how  the 
agitator  may.  We  have  confined  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  the  attempt  to 
show  that  no  such  ends  are  to  be 
attained  by  it ;  that  no  solid  advan- 
tage should  be  hoped  for  by  the  states- 
man from  bribing  disloyalty  and  sedi- 
tion ;  that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  only 
adding  additional  ingredients  to  the 
cauldron  of  discord,  and  causing  the 
"  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble," 
to  increase,  until  the  elements  of  strife 
have  obtained  a  fearful  mastery,  gene- 
rating that  universal  confusion,  and 
that  wild  uproar, 

*•  Where  cbaot  umpire  siU, 
And  by  dechlon  moreembroQitborny.** 

But  we  must  add,  that  if  a  ministry 
were  infatuated  enough  to  persevere  in 
a  policy  so  suicidal,  there  exists  in  the 
mmd  of  moral  and  enlightened  Eng- 
land a  feeling  which  would  rise  against 
such  an  unwise  and  pernicious  course, 
and  convince  them  that,  at  any  rbk, 
they  should  not  be  any  longer  permit- 
ted to  peril  the  security  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  to  compromise 
the  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 
We  have  abready  observed  that  no 


reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  repeal* 
founded  merely  upon  considerations  of 
a  trading  or  financial  character^  can 
be  expected  to  produce  any  effect  in 
the  way  of  abating  their  ardour  upon 
the  blinded  and  enthusiastic  mass  of 
repealers.  To  argue  with  such  men, 
as  though  they  were  the  dupes  of  their 
own  erroneous  calculations  and  rea- 
sonings, would  be  to  mistake,  entirely, 
the  nature  of  their  case.  They  are 
not  the  votaries  of  the  repeal  deluuon 
because  of  the  force  of  such  arguments 
as  are  employed  in  that  cause;  but 
such  arguments  appear  to  them  fbrct- 
ble,  because  they  are  already  the  vota- 
ries of  the  repeal  delusion.  Those 
who  belong  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pily denominated  ''the  Finn  Ma-Coul 
school  of  Irish  politics,*'  live  in  a 
region  so  far  estranged  from  all  the 
practical  realities  of  life,  that  thej 
are  quite  inaccessible  to  the  foroe 
of  reasonings  which  would  carry  full 
conviction  to  more  rational  hearers. 
But  now  that,  by  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment, a  decided  check  hat  been 
given  to  the  movement,  there  are  many 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
heedlessly  drawn,  and  some  who  have 
been  coerced  into  the  ranks  of  repeal, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  open  their  ears 
to  statements  which  would  have  met 
from  them  but  little  attention,  had  the 
pending  prosecutions  not  been  thought 
of.  For  their  sakes,  therefore,  and 
with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  laudable  en> 
deavour  to  break  the  spell  by  which 
they  have  been  bound,  we  proceed  to 
make  some  extracts  from  recent  publi- 
cations, from  which,  we  think,  it  will 
very  clearly  appear,  that  the  union  with 
Great  Baitain  is  not  that  monster 
grievance  which  Mr.  0*Connell  repre- 
sents it  to  be  to  his  deluded  hearers. 
And  first,  we  have  before  us  the 
pamphlet  of  one  who  styles  himself 
"  an  Irish  Catholic,**  and  whidi  we 
look  upon  as  symptomatic  of  the  re- 
action which  has  taken  place,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  have 
appeared,  had  the  career  of  the  agita- 
tor not  been  arrested.  This  writer 
presents  us  with  a  brief  view  of  the 
doings  of  the  Irish  parliament  from 
the  period  of  the  Scottish  union  down 
to  the  stirring  events  of  1782— and  it 
does,  undoubtedly,  show  how  very 
little  such  self-government  as  was  then 
enjoyed  accomplished  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.     This  portion  of  his 
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sobiecty  however,  is  not  treated  either 
with  abilitj  or  fairness.  Such  a  par- 
liament as  existed  then,  is  not  such  a 
one  as  would  exist  if  repeal  were  car- 
ried now ;  and  a  domestic  legislature 
would  noty  perhaps,  be  less  acceptable 
to  those  who  at  present  desire  it,  be- 
cause it  must  consist  predominantly  of 
that  party,  who  would  be  nothing  loath 
to  miake  reprisals  for  the  penal  laws. 

That  a  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  contemplated  by  our 
most  enlightened  men  long  and  fre- 
quently bmre  it  actually  took  place, 
is  very  clearly  shown  by  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Burke,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  by  whom 
it  was  spoken  of  as  an  event  most  de- 
nrable.  Indeed,  the  last  wished  to 
embrace  the  colonies  in  one  compre- 
hensive union  with  the  parent  state ; 
and  that  before  the  present  facilities  of 
steam  communication,  which  would 
render  such  a  project  comparatively 
easy* 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith — an  authority,  surely, 
above  all  suspicion — written  when  com- 
posing his  gretkt  work,  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations.'* 

*"  By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,* 
said  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  in  bis 
*  Wealth  of  Nations/  <  Ireland  would 
gain,  besides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other 
advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compen- 
sate any  increase  of  taxes  which  mi^ht 
accompany  that  union.  By  the  union 
with  EngUind,  the  middling  and  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a 
comi^ete  deliverance  from  tbe  power  of 
an  aristocracy  which  had  always  op- 
pressed them.  By  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  eain  an 
equally  complete  deliverance  nrom  a 
much  more  oppressive  aristocracy — an 
aristocracy,  not  formed  like  that  of 
Scotland,  m  the  natural  and  respectable 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  in 
the  moat  odious  of  all  distinctions,  those 
oi  reUffious  and  political  prejudice — 
distinctions  which,  more  than  any  other, 
made  both  the  insolence  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  indignation  of  tbe  oppressed ; 
and  idbich  commonly  render  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  country  more  hostile 
to  one  another  than  those  of  different 
eonntries  are.  Without  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land are  not  likely,  for  many  ages,  to 
consider  tbemsdves  as  one  people.'  '* 


It  is  curious  now  to  look  back  to 
some  of  the  grounds  alleged  as  objec- 
tions to  the  union  when  it  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Fox  objected  to  it,  because  he 
thought  it  would  always  give  the  minis- 
ter a  venal  majority  of  Irish  members ! 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of  the 
present  premier,  at  the  head  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  objected  to  it, 
because  the  cneap  food  and  labour  in 
Ireland  would  give  our  artisans  and 
manufacturers  an  advantage  over  the 
English  which  would  enable  us  to 
undersell  them  in  the  foreign  market  1 
Alas !  how  effectually  have  our  agita- 
tors prevented  such  an  advantage  being 
realized ! 

Of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  versatility  of 
sentiment  upon  the  subject,  the  follow- 
ing, as  compared  with  his  recent  say- 
ings and  doings,  will  exhibit  amusing 
specimens.  Our  readers  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  told  the  motives  of  the 
enormous  mendicant  agitator.  His 
friends  were  then  in  office,  and  their 
convenience  was  consulted  by  keeping 
the  foul  fiend  of  repeal  down.  They 
are  now  out  of  office,  and  something 
was  to  be  thought  of  by  which  their 
successors  might  be  disturbed. 

"  We  now  turn  to  an  authority  which 
must  be  wholly  incontrovertible,  that  of 
Daniel  O'Connell !  1  That  authority  is 
conclusive  on  two  points ;  first.  That 
repeal  and  separation  are  synonymous. 
And,  secondly,  That  separation  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  country.  His  autho- 
rity is  entitled,  at  the  present  period,  to 
peculiar  weight,  for  we  have  this  so- 
lemn declaration  from  his  lips,  as  a  le- 
gislator in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  2nd  July,  1882 :— •  There  is  no  part 
of  my  life  in  which  it  can  be  said,  that 
I  have  been  of  one  opinion  one  day,  and 
changed  it  the  next. 

''Accordingly,  the  following  is  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  deliberate  opinion,  delivered 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation,  be- 
fore a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1825 : — *  I  believe  tbe  propensity  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  very  much  towards 
an  unqualified  submission  to  the  law 
and  to  the  government  whatever  it  may 
be.  .  .  .  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  would  be  inclined  to  accept  of 
a  provision  h'om  the  state,  I  am  sure 
that  if  an  equalisation  of  civil  rights 
took  place  they  would  accept  of  it ;  and 
that  the  Catholic  gentry  would  concur 
with  them  in  a  desire  that  they  should, 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  CaUiolio 
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clergy  and  laity  of  Irelar.d  with  the  go- 
vernment itself;  to  embody  them,  as  it 
were,  as  a  portion  of  tlie  state,  and  to 
ffive  the  government  what  we  would 
desire,  a  reasonable  and  fair  inHuence 
over  the  Catholic  clergy. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Catliolic  clergy  and  laity  of 
Ireland  is,  sincerely  and  honestly  to 
concur  with  the  goverumf^nt  in  every 
measure  that  shall  increase  the  strength 
of  the  government  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
consolidate  Ireland  with  England  com- 
pletely, and  in  every  beneficial  aspect.' 

"  After  Mr.  O'Connell  had  become  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  we  have  the 
following  emphatic  declaration  from 
him  in  parliament,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1832 : — •  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  con- 
viction, that  I  should  regard  the  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland  from  England  as  the 
greatest  evil  that  could  befall  the  two 
countries.  The  continuance  of  that 
eonnection  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  I  look  with  horror  and 
affright  to  an  increased  tendency,  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  to  get  out  of  the  hands 
of  this  country  I' 

"  The  *  Mirror  of  Parliament,*  vol. 
iii.,  p.  3,482,  displays  the  following 
jicene,  which  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  June,  1833: — 

*'Mr.  O'Connell. — 'I  never  pledged 
myself  to  my  constituents  to  support  a 
measure,  and  afterwards  found  it  con- 
Tenient  to  abandon  it.' 

"  An    Honourable    Member •  Did 

you  not  pledge  yourself  to  repeal  the 
union  ?* 

**  Mr.  O'Connell. — *  I  deny  it  indig- 
nantly!' 

**  In  answer  to  an  address  presented 
to  him  bv  the  Trades*  Union  in  Dublin, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1885,  Mr. 
O'Connell  said : — *  They  [the  Orange- 
men] wtmt  to  the  government,  and  said, 
that  if  they  would  support  them,  they 
would  prevent  repeal ;  all  they  want  is, 
that  Ireland  should  agitat-a  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union ;  but  we  know  our  inte- 
rest better  than  to  gratify  them  in  that 
particular.' — (Loud  cheering.)  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  them  that  the  union  was 
complete,  he  thus  doKcribed  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  British  people  towards 
Ireland : — *  I  wish  I  could  express  to 
you  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  with 
which  I  »vas  received  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  (Loud  oheei'S.)  I 
do  assure  you  I  never  was  better  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  and,  Ood  knows,  I 
thought  it  impo!^sible  to  be  received  any 
where  else  as  I  have  been  received  here.* 
—(Loud  cheering.) 

*•  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  address,  Thursday,  24th 
February,  1686,  Mr.  O'Connell  used  the 


following  language  :—•  Do  justiw  to 
Ireland,  and  you  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend  from  the  repeal,  but  every  thin^ 
to  hope ;  henceforward  separation  was 
at  an  end  I  What  was  it  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  wanted  ?  ^Simoly  to  be- 
come a  part  of  England.*  'Tne  justice 
to  Ireland  which  was  then  to  terminate 
all  idea  of  separation,  was  a  municipal 
bill,  to  enable  Mr.  O'Connell  to  exhibit 
himself  in  a  cocked  hat  and  gold  chain, 
as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

"  In  April,  1838,  Mr.  O'Connell  that 
addressea  the  people  of  Nottingh&m  s— 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  yon 
that  Irish  affairs  are  now  treated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  proper  respect 
and  attention.'  Again :  ~*  I  come  nere 
to  form  the  humble  but  permanent  link 
which  is  to  bind  three  great  nations  to- 
gether— nations  which  have,  alas  !  been 
hitherto  separated  from  the  basest  mo- 
tives,   and    with  the  worst  of  conse- 

Juences.'  Again: — '  I  feel  asgured  that 
might,  with  conftdenoe,  announce  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland,  that 
the  sea  uhich  had  before  divided  the 
two  countries  was  effectually  dried  np, 
and  that  they  now  formsMi  but  one 
land!' 

"  In  the  same  month  of  April,  Mr. 

O'Connell  asked  the  people  ot  Hull : 

'  The  question  is,  who  are  to  be  the  re- 
paalers,  or  rather  the  separatists  ?  If 
the  House  of  Lords  presume  to  declare 
for  the  repeal,  or  rather  the  separation, 
I  implore  of  you  to  knit  more  closely 
the  union  with  Ireland!' 

"The  following  is  part  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  address  to  the  people  of  Ipswich, 
in  May,  1836;— ■•  I  own  at  once,  that 
until  I  had  been  some  time  in  the  British 
parliament,  I  did  entertain  a  belief 
which,  though  now  dispelled,  I  conld 
not  shake  ofT;*  '  up  to  that  period,  I  will 
own  to  you,  I  had  believed  that  Ireland 
ought  to  have  an  iudependent  legisla- 
ture of  her  own,  and  that  no  other 
would  do  her  justice.  It  was  the  con- 
viction on  my  mind ;  it  has  hardly  va- 
nished as  yet ;  but  powerful  influences 
have  come  over  my  mind,  and  this  even- 
ing is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that 
/  have  been  mintaken,* — (Loud cheering  ) 

"  On  the  8th  of  June,  1836,  he  thus 
addressed  the  people  of  Middlesex  : 

*  For  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life 
I  had  been  endeavouring  to  rend  that 
parchment  ufiion !  Why?  Because  I 
was  unable  to  rouse  sufficient  English 
attention  to  the  real  nature  ot  Ireland, 
and  the  oppression  she  endured.  Did  I 
wish  for  it  now  ?     God  forbid  I' 

••  In  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  dated  fVom  Darrynane, 
December  22nd,  1836,  Mr.  O'Connell 
declared;— « We  have  banished  the  en. 
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thaiia?tic  vision  of  Irish  nationality;' 
and  he  assured  them  that  present  pros- 
pwts  *  afford  the  fairest  hope  and  pro- 
mise of  gradually  and  safely  ameliora- 
tinff  all  our  institutions  ;  of  amending 
ail  that  is  defective ;  of  preserving  all 
that  is  valoable;  of  cousolidating  all 
the  parts  of  this  great  empire  in  one 
real  and  practical  union  of  mntual  be- 
oeSts  and  universal  prosperity.' 

**  At  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Bir- 
min^^am,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1837, 
llr.  O'Connell  made  the  following  an- 
noancement : — •  I  had  struggled  for  the 
liberty  of  Ireland  only  that  I  might  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  struggle  for  Eng- 
land. I  would  now  forget  Ireland, 
and  only  think  of  her  as  moorporated 
with  England.  I  had  scarcely  that 
evening  alluded  to  Ireland,  for  there 
9tts  now  no  Ireland.  She  was  identified 
Kith  England;  no  longer  a  province,  but 
a  part  of  thit  mighty  empire  /' — (Loud 
cbecrine.) 

"  In  November,  1838,  Mr.  O'Connell 
pledged  himself  to  the  people  of  Dublin 
*tbat  there  was  nothing  which  the  legis- 
lature could  bestow,  that  they  could  not 
obtain  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  present  government ;'  and  in  his 
adJross  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  dated 
the  28th  of  June,  1837,  he  thus  assured 
them: — *  To  make  the  union  real  and 
effective,  we  have  the  benevolent  wishes 
of  the  pure-minded  sovereign,  we  have 
the  full  assistance  of  the  ministry,  and 
we  have  the  voice  of  all  that  is  liberal 
and  enlightened  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.* 

••  On  the  3Ist  of  February,  1840,  he 
Tery  properly  demanded  a  reply  to  this 
Qo.'stion  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 
Is  there  any  difference  between  an  Irish 
and  an  English  majority  ?  Who  is  the 
Hepealer  but  the  man  that  makes  the 
difference?*  The  union  answers  there 
ii  none ! 

**  In  the  debate  on  Irish  tithes,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1840,  Mr.  O'Connell  in- 
dig:nantly,  and  justly,  arraigned  Sir 
^rdlj  'Wilmot  thus  :— *  He  said  the 
"bigs,  in  1688,  had  driven  away  a  Ca- 
tholic king,  and  he  would  assist  in  dri- 
y'm-^  a  Catholic  opposition  from  the  se- 
riate. If  this  be  the  way  in  which  the 
honourable  baronet  pleases  to  talk  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  that  house,  I  beg 
to  tell  him  that  we  have  to  the  full  as 
Rood  a  right  to  be  here  as  he  hat.* 
Whence  is  that  right  derived  ?  From 
the  act  of  union  I 

"On  the  25th  of  February,  1841,  he 
delivered  these  memorable  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons ; — *  I  am  as  sin- 
cerely, as  truly  desirous  to  preserve  the 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  as 


any  man  who  listens  to  me.  I  admit  to 
you,  that  I  am  convinced  that  connec- 
tion may  be  eminently  useful ;  that 
there  cannot  be  a  severance  without 
danger;  and  that  if  that  severance 
were  to  take  place  through  violence  or 
blood,  it  woula  be  a  crime  too  great  for 
execration  1' 

**  Thus  is  Mr.  O'Connell's  challenge, 
over  and  over  again  repeated,  •  Will 
any  bodv  stand  up  for  the  union  ?'  an- 
swered Irom  his  own  lips  I 

**  With  these  declarations  before  otir 
eyes — ^when  we  remember  *  the  magni- 
ficent assemblages,  the  majestic  dis- 
plays, the  organisation  of  moral  and 
physical  force,  the  gorgeous  gather- 
mgs,  the  mighty  movements,  the  armies 
of  female  Repealers,  the  peaceful  arrays 
of  teetotalers,  the  glorious  Repeal  war- 
dens, the  discipline  of  the  O'Connell 
police,  the  marches  and  musters  of  the 
mounted  Repeal  volunteers,  the  meet- 
ings of  fairies,  the  dinners,  the  ban- 
quets, the  bands  and  the  banners,'  the 
harangues,  the  threats,  the  defiance, 
the  denunciations,  the  swaggering,  the 
bullying,  the  abuse,  the  songs  of  tri- 
umph, the  Ossianic  bombast,  the  boast- 
ing rigmarole,  and  the  empty  bragga- 
docio of  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  which  the 
public  have  been  delugad,  through  the 
press,  for  months;  and  above  all,  the 
vow  registered  in  heaven,  to  expunge 
that  fatal  measure  from  the  statute- 
book — to  the  repeal  of  which — or  ra- 
ther separation — he  looks  with  horror 
and  affright ;  are  we  not  well  warrant- 
ed in  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Fox,  '  Oh,  calumniated  crusaders,  how 
rational  and  moderate  were  your  views  1 
.  Oh,  tame  and  feeble  Cer- 
vantes, with  what  a  timid  hand  have 
you  painted  the  portrait  of  a  disordered 
imagination  I !'  *' 

It  may,  however,  be  very  consistently 
maintained,  that  O'Connell's  forbear- 
anoe  during  the  regime  of  the  Whigs 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  mea- 
sures of  that  faction,  which  would,  had 
they  continued  in  power,  have  eventu- 
ated in  the  ruin  ot  the  empire.  They 
did  his  business  so  well  while  in  ofiice, 
that  he  could  afford  himself  to  neglect 
it  for  a  season  ;  fully  persuaded  that 
when  the  time  arrived  for  applying  his 
battering-ram  again,  it  would  not  be 
less  effectual  because  directed  against 
dilapidated  institutions. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1834,  and 
into  which  the  agitator  was  forced  by 
a  restive  member  of  the  tail,  Mr.  Fer- 
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g^  0*CoDnor,  such  an  exposure  was 
made,  bv  the  present  Lord  Alonteagley 
of  the  fallacious  grounds  upon  which 
repeal  was  advocated^  that  its  great 
Coryphoeus  felt  himself  utterly  over- 
thrown in  argument^  and  never  ven- 
tured to  introduce  any  specific  motion 
on  the  subject  into  that  asssembly 
again.  He  complained,  indeed,  that 
the  tables  which  were  referred  to  were 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defeating  him. 

•*  There  is,  however,"  the  Irish  Catholic 
observes,  **one  important  document, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  relied 
on  in  that  debate,  and  which  places  so  con- 
spicuously befor«  the  Irisn  public  the 
increased  and  increasing  comforts  of 
the  people,  that  it  may  bo  in  itself  al- 
most relind  on  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  all  Mr.  O'Connell's  lamentations. 
That  document  is  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  great  trade  minister,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1827,  on  General  Gas- 
coy  ne's  motion  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  distressed  state  of  the 
British  commercial  shipping  interest ; 
when  be  thus  expressed  himself: — 
•  With  regard  to  the  separate  trade  of 
Ireland,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find, 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  her  intercourse  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  with  the  Baltic 
and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  I  rejoice  exceedingl;^  at  this 
improvement ;  I  hail  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  timber  in  Ireland, 
not  only  as  it  regards  the  general  inte- 
rest of  our  maritime  relations,  but  as 
creating  a  strong  presumption,  that  an 
increased  proportion  of  tne  population 
of  that  country  possess  the  means  of 
improving  their  habitations,  and  afford- 
ing themselves  those  comforts  and  en- 
joyments, to  which  the  use  of  timber  is 
in  a  great  degree  conducive.'  This  is 
demonstrated  Dy  the  following  official 
return,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1827, 
of  the  loads  of  timber  imported  into 
Ireland  from  178*  to  1826,  from  the 
British   possessions   in   America,  and 


fVom  the  Baltic 

The  return  bej 

with  1785; 

— 

Ye«|fc 

Balilc. 

1785, 

50L(wds. 

9358  Lo« 

1795.        . 

0 

«« 

8,699      „ 

1799,        . 

137 

7355      „ 

1800.        . 

89 

t. 

13,250      „ 

1805,        . 

119 

19.576      „ 

1810,        . 

6.688 

>• 

S.190      ^ 

1815,        . 

7.876 

24,170      „ 

1819, 

33.461 

14W      n 

1820.        . 

27,728 

»t 

6,165      „ 

1825,        . 

60.603 

14.107      „ 

182G. 

66.089 

n 

29,458     „ 

'*  The  above  is  the  official  return 
from  the  Custom  House,  and  is  brought 
down  only  to  1826.  Mr.  O'Connell 
certainly  cannot  allege  that  it  was  pre- 
pared in  1827,  before  he  was  eligible  to 
sit  in  parliament,  to  defeat  his  motion 
for  repeal  in  1834  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  member, 
when  he  next  visits  St.  Stephen's,  to 
move  for  a  continuation  of  that  return 
to  the  present  day,  if  he  believe  that  it 
would  be  favourable  to  his  arguments 
for  repeal.  Here  is  a  tenfold  advance 
from  the  *halcvon  days,*  in  tho  con- 
sumption of  the  article  which  most 
avails  for  ameliorating  the  condition, 
and  improving  the  face  of  the  country, 
both  civic  ana  rural.  As  planting  has 
been  of  late  more  general  in  Ireland, 
than  at  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  union,  the  use  of  native 
timber  has  also  probably  increased,  al- 
though no  doubt  m  a  lesser  degree ;  but 
the  advance  in  the  consumption  of  tim- 
ber greatly  exceeds  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation, and  indicates  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  cultivated  life. 

•*  *  Every  new  house,'  said  Lord  Plun- 
ket,  'is  a  pledge  of  tranquillity  and 
English  connection.'  Lord  Monteagle 
was  only  enabled  to  give  the  progres- 
sive improvement  from  1800  to  1831,  in 
the  erection  of  new  houses  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities  and  towns.  The  recent 
publication  of  the  population  census, 
enables  us  to  pursue  that  inquiry  to 
1841.  Although  framed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  municipal  divisions,  the  cen- 
sus, at  page  442,  also  fives  the  returns 
within  tne  ancient  precmcts. 


From  UieCenias  of  1841. 

nouset. 

In  1800. 

In  1831. 

IncnMe 
to  1831. 

In  1841. 

InCRftM 

fkx>ml831 
to  1841. 

InCKM 

IkomlSOO 
to  1841. 

Limerick 

Belflut 

Oalwfty 

Kilkenny 

Cwrlckfergut 

2,979 
3,058 
1,212 
1384 
475 

7.820 
7.750 
4.606 
3.759 
1.497 

4.841 
4.692 
3394 
2.211 
1,022 

8379 
11338 
5.213 
4.113 
1,681 

759 
3388 
607 
364 
184 

5.600 
7380 
4.001 
2329 
1,206 
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"  The  summary  of  the  census  of 
1821,  printed  by  order  of  parliament, 
dated  the  22nd  of  February,  1822,  en- 
ables us  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  Lord 


Montea^Ie's  returns,  as  to  the  two  prin. 
cipal  cities,  Dublin  and  Cork,  at  least 
since  1813. 


Fkoa  fbe  CciMus  of  1821. 

ritwntbeCeMittof  1841. 

2?amberof 

UOOM. 

In  1813. 

In  1821. 

InorfMe 
from  1813 
to  1821. 

Xo.ofhoiifes 

within  the 

parll«mentiiry 

precinct*  In 

1841. 

iDCrWM 

between 

1821  and 

1841. 

4448 
2,099 

IncrcMe 

between 

1813  and 

1841. 

DobUnaty  . 
Cork  City      . 

15376 
7,652 

18,116 
12,175 

2,240 
4,523 

22,464 
H,274 

6,588 
6,622 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  accurate  returns  from  the  date  of 
the  union  ;  but  the  increase  in  the  prior 
period,  in  respect  of  Cork,  would  seem 
to  justify,  in  some  degree,  the  anticipa- 
tions entertained  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  that  measure.  The  increase 
m  Dublin,  from  1821  to  1841,  is  very 
striking;  and  we  cannot  forget,  that 
within  the  same  period  the  new  and 
beautiful  town  of  Kingstown  has  been 
erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  con- 
taining,  according  to  the  same  census, 
(pac^e  28,)  1,049  houses,  which  may  be 
saiato  be  all  now.  The  rural  districts 
throughout  the  country  have  unques- 
tionably kept  pace  with  the  civic  pre- 
cincts. Every  observant  eye  must  per- 
ceire  the  improved  and  improving  style 
of  building  and  architecture,  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  and  public  and  religious 
edifices,  as  well  throughout  the  country 
as  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  the  great 
change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance 
of  the  shops ;  in  the  displays,  as  well  of 
the  useful  necessaries  as  of  the  orna- 
mental luxuries  of  life ;  and  the  vast 
increase  in  private  as  well  as  public 
carriages  ana  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. This  improvement  is  progressive, 
as  the  intercourse  both  inland  and  with 
the  sister  island,  increases.  That  in- 
crease must  proceed  more  rapidly  as 
the  connection  between  the  countries 
becomes  more  close  and  intimate.'* 

Nowi  compare  with  this  the  follow- 
tng  statement^  which  we  extract  from 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin's  **  Ireland  before  and  after  the 
Union/'  and  say  whether  it  does  not 
bespeak  considerable  social  improve- 
meat— 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelaw,  minister 
of  St.  Catherine's  oarish,  Dublin,  who, 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  133. 


a  few  years  previous  to  the  Union,  pre- 
pared a  valuable  work  on  the  state  of 
Dublin,  while  engaged  in  making  hb 
census  of  the  population,  affords  the 
following  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
state  of  Dublin  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Whitelaw's  evidence  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

*'  When  he  attempted  to  take   the 
population  of  a  ruinous  house  in  Joseph's- 
lane,  near  Castle-market,  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  progress  by  an  inundation 
of  putrid  blood,   alive  'with  maggots, 
which  had,  from  an  adiacent  yard,  burst 
the  back  door,  and  filled  the  hall  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.     By  the  help  of 
a  plank  and  some  stepping-stones  which 
he  procured  for  the  purpose  (for  the 
inhabitants,  without  any  concern,  waded 
through  it)  he  reached  the  staircase.  It 
had  rained  violently,  and  from  the  shat- 
tered state  of  the  roof  a  torrent  of  water 
made  its  way  through  every  floor  from 
the  garret  to  the  ground.     The  sallow 
looks  and  filth  of  the    wretches   who 
crowded  round  him,  indicated  their  situ- 
ation, though  they  seemed  insensible  to 
the  stench,  which  he  could  scarcely  sus- 
tain for  a  few  minutes.     In  the  garret 
he  found  the  entire  family  of  a  poor 
working  shoemaker,  seven  in  number, 
lying  in  a  fever,  without  a  human  bemg 
to  administer  to  their  wants.     On  Mr. 
iyhitelaw*s  observing  that  his  apart- 
ment had  not  a  door,  he  informea  him 
that  his  landlord,  finding  him  unable  to 
lay  the  week's  rent  in  consequence  of 
is  illness,  had  the  preceding  Saturday 
taken  it  away,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
abandon  the  apartment.    Mr.  Whitelaw 
counted  in  this  sty  thirty-seven  persons, 
and  computed  that  its  humane  proprie- 
tor received  out  of  an  absolute  ruin, 
which  should  be  taken  down  by  the  ma- 
gistrates as  a  public  nuisance,  a  profit 
rent  of  about  £30  per  annum,  which  he 
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exaot«d  everjr  Saturday  night  with  un- 
feeling seventy. 

"  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  such 
a  parallel  in  Dublin  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, althou^  it  might  not  bo  difficult 
to  do  so  in  JSdinburgh,  Glasgow,  Li- 
verpool, Manchester,  and  perhaps  in 
London." 

But  there  is  no  topic  l^  which  the 
deluded  votaries  of  repeal  have  been 
more  grossly  abused,  than  that  of  the 
vaunted  increase  of  Irish  prosperity 
between  the  years  1782  and  1800,  the 
only  period  during  which  we  enjoyed 
an  independent  parliament.  Upon  this 
subject  the  very  useful  writer  last  re- 
ferred  to  thus  observes^ 

"  The  effect  of  bounties  was,  doubt- 
less, to  augment  production ;  and,  pre- 
vious fo  the  period  held  up  as  the  com- 
mencement or  Irish  prosperity  (1782), 
the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose 
was  very  great.  Newenham  says  that 
the  bounty  paid  on  com  exported  from 
1741  to  1750  amounted  to  £1,514,962, 
an  immense  sum  in  those  times.  The 
bounties  were  for  a  time  discontinued, 
and  the  average  export  of  unmanufac- 
tured com  of  all  sorts,  during  the  years 
1771,  1772,  and  1773,  amounted  to  only 
31,423  barrels.  Mr.  Foster,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  revived 
the  system  of  bounties,  and  the  export 
again  rose  m  1787.  1788,  and  1789,  to 
517,383  barrels ;  and  during  the  year 
ending  March  1791,  to  863,047  barrels. 

**  By  m^ans  of  Mr.  Foster's  measure 
a  momentary  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
export  of  corn.  In  1789  the  bounty 
paid  thereon  was  £59,206;  in  1783, 
bounties  were  enacted  for  canvas  and 
coarse  linen ;  there  was  a  bounty  on  the 
inland  carriage  of  com  to  Dublin, 
amounthie;  in  1780  to  £77,800;  there 
was  another  bounty  on  corn  brought 
coastways  to  Dublin,  which  in  1789 
amounted  to  ^820,000 ;  then  there  were 
bounties  on  Irish  coals  brought  to  Dub- 
lin, on  sugar  refined,  on  indigo  imported, 
on  silk,  on  fish,  on  flax,  &c.  In  fact, 
the  whole  nation  was  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  add  to  which, 


several  enormous  frauds  were  prored  to 
have  been  made  use  of  in  obtaining 
'  com  premiums,*  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  distribution  of  bounties  were,  from 
their  immaculate  patriotism,  compli- 
mented  with  the  epithet  of  the  '  Scram^ 
hling  Committee!* 

**  The  Irish  expenditure  was  annually 
augmented,*  and  public  and  private 
corruption  became  the  order  of  the 
day. 

**  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a  system  built  up  artificially,  and  sup- 
ported by  injustice,  should  have  been 
productive  of  general  and  perman^it 
advantage ;  and,  accordinglv,  we  find 
that  even  during  the  period  so  much 
lauded,  and  notwithstanding  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  bounties,  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, so  far  from  processing,  actually 
declined.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us 
examine  the — 

Tonnage  belonftng  to  Iridi  Porta,  •!  tvo  periods  ef 
flre  jt$n  Mch,  prcTiou*  to  the  Union. 


Tears.       Toni. 

Yean. 

Tom. 

DeereaM. 

1788  .  60,776 

1789  .  64^1 

1790  .  68,236 

1791  .  69.S33 

1792  .  69,667 

Total    332,178 

1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 

Total 

.  67,790 
.  68,169 
.  68,778 
.  66,678 
.  63,181 

299,486 

1,199 
9.466 
12,668 
16.886 

89,701 

"  Here  we  see  a  decrease  progres- 
sively accelerating,  and  amounting  on 
three  years  to  upwards  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  tons !  The  table  exhibits  the 
tonnage  belonging  to  Irish  merchants, 
and  it  evinces  a  strong  proof  of  declin- 
ing mercantile  prosperity.  Another  table, 
of  ten  years  previous  to  the  Union,  is 
fuller  and  more  convincing  than  the 
foregoing ;  its  totals  are  as  follow  : 

Reglftered  Tonnage  belonging  to  Ireland,  at  two 
periods  of  fire  years  each. 


Period. 

No.  of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

From  1790  to  1794 
From  1796  to  1799 

6,M0 
6,249 

880,988 
267,748 

Decrease 

611 

72.240 

1791 
1793 
1798 
1794 
1796 


Total 


*  Irish  Expendititre: — 

£1,490,024  1796 

1,448,734  1797 

1,592,767  1798 

2,028,055  1799 

9,635,302  1800 


£9,19^482 


Total 


£3,455,671 
3,669,484 
5,476.687 
7,086,685 
7,023,166 

£26,781,598 
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"  The  deerMM  of  the  two  last  jears 
on  the  two  first  years  stands  thus : 

Tcm.  Ships.  Ton*. 

1790-51        .        .        2310        .        .         187,469 
1798-99  2,024        .  99,214 


DBOtm  in  two  7«n       286 


38,255 


**  Theso  statements  afd  jot  fbrther 
oorroborated  by  examining  Uie  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Ireland 
during  this  period. 


Koaber  of  Vetteli,  and  Tttnimge  thcroof,  bailt  In  IreUnd  Ibr  ten  jmn  preceding  the  Union  st  two 
perlodf  of  Are  yean  eaob. 


1ft 

Period. 

No.  of 
SUpc 

Tonnage. 

2nd 
Period. 

iro.of 
Shlpi. 

33 
32 
19 
20 
18 

Tonnage. 

DesreaMon 

No.  of  Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

50 
51 
42 
35 
82 

2384 
2.464 
1,629 
1,669 
1.441 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 

1,654 
1302 
797 
1,072 
1,105 

17 
19 
28 
15 
14 

680 
662 
832 
587 
346 

'*  The  totals  of  the  period 


Ships. 

Tons. 

in 

210       . 

.      9327 

lad     . 

122 

.      6,430 

Detrtw         .  .  88       .  .      3,097 

"  This  diminution  is  the  more  strik- 
ing, from  the  fact  (as  will  be  shown  in 
the  sobsequent  chapter)  that  the  number 
of  ressels  built  in  Ireland  sinoe  the 
Uoion,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  has 
largely  increased,  and  tney  are  still  in« 
cretsing. 

"  We  mar  now  proceed  to  examine 
tlw  state  of  the  exports  from  Ireland 
duing  the  period  under  consideration. 
And  here  let  it  be  obserred,  that  these 
tabular  statements  are  drawn  from  the 
aecorate  statistics  of  M.  C^ar  Moreau, 
wliere  the  parliamentary  papers,  from 
which  his  statistics  are  deriyed,  are 
M\j  acknowledged.  The  Dublin  Li« 
brary  copy  is  quoted. 

Total  OAckd  Talne  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth, 
Ptodaec,  and  MannfiKtnres  of  IreUmd,  at  two 
fcriodi  of  tre  Tears  each,  prerions  to  the  Union. 


in  period. 
17» 

mi 
\m 

1793 
1794 


Yaloe.      :  2nd  period. 


£43^360  ' 
4363,426 
5321390 
4395,406 
4,639301 


1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


Value. 
£4,704,732 
5,013,283 
4333,692 
4316392 
4,445,339 


Tsld    £24,645.783  ) 

lit  period 
tad  do. 


Total     £23.018,688 

£24345,783 
23.013,638 


£1,682,145 


**A  decrease  of  considerably  more 
thtt  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  on  a 
period  of  only  fife  years,  is  a  strange 
Wtoattoft  of  growing  prosperity  I** 


Let  this  be  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  progressive 
increase  of  our  shipping  interest^  and 
our  commercial  and  manafhcturing 
prosperity  since  the  union  ;  and^  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  judicious 
observations  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced;  surely  nothing  can  be  wanted  to 
demonstrate  the  frantic  absurdity  of 
the  repeale 


**  Previous  to  the  Union,  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  Irish  parliament  to 
aggrandise  Dublin,  at  the  expense  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  Waterford,  &c.  This 
was  so  apparent,  that  the  merchants  at 
the  outports  were  among  the  first  to 
netition  the  Irish  parliament  and  his 
Mf^esty  for  a  legislatire  junction  with 
Great  Britain.  Dublhi  had  a  monopoly 
of  Ireland,  as  much  as  Paris  had  at  one 
time  of  France,  or  London  of  Eneland 
previous  to  the  rise  of  Liverpool,  &c. 
The  Union  altered  this  unnatural  state 
of  things,  and  which  might  be  aptly 
compared  to  an  enlarged  yiscus,  the  ' 
liver  for  instance,  while  the  whole  f^ame 
was  weak,  and  dependent  for  existence 
on  the  repeated  administration  of  stimu- 
lants. 

**  I  commence  an  examination  of  the 
two  periods,  (prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  Union,)  with  the  amount  of  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  several  ports  of  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  the  last  oentury,  and  at 
the  latest  period  in  Moreau's  tables; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  by  the 
invention  and  increase  of  steam  naviga- 
tion (the  Greater  part  of  which  is  owned 
by  English  and  Scotch  ports),  one  steam- 
ing vessel  performs  the  duty  of  nearly 
ten  sailing  ones,  and  consequently  the 
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tmount  of  tonnage  belongine  to  Irish 
ports  would,    were  it  not  ^r  a  vast 


increase  of  commerce, 
diminished. 


[Jaiu 
be    materiallj 


Tonnsf*  belongtiig  to,  ud  Begiitered  at,  the  Mrenl  Irtfh  Port*,  at  periods  of  three  ytan  c«A,  jtlm 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Increase  be- 
tween the 
first  and  last 
periods. 

Name  of  Port. 

1797-98- 
99. 

1824-26- 
26. 

Increase. 

1833-34- 
36. 

1840-41 
and  42. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bclfoat    . 

13,063 

48,511 

36,449 

81322 

149,809 

136,747 

Londonderry   . 

S356 

8.G28 

6,772 

17.689 

26,166 

23.299 

Cork 

13.424 

17,101 

3,677 

66,761 

101349 

87326 

Publin    . 

83,485 

64.824 

20339 

70,406 

94,742 

61367 

Drogbeda 

2.996 

7,364 

43*8 

9,704 

14307 

11311 

2,234 

6,158 

2314 

In 

other 

ports. 

Baltimore 

34>66 

7,260 

3376 

7,274 

8,291 

4326 

Kinnle    . 

4,863 

9.442 

4389 

In 

other 

ports. 

-Wezlbrd 

6,884 

16,280 

8,396 

19,426 

26,098 

19314 

Limerick 

3,390 

4,316 

926 

10,000 

42,247 

38367 

I^me 

2377 

4,467 

1,690 

Included 

Kilnuh    . 

none. 

974 

974 

In 

other 

ports. 

Mevry     . 

12,492 

27,402 

11310 

22,492 

32,720 

20328 

SUgo 

346 

1,461 

1,406 

4,042 

13,030 

12,681 

Tralee      . 

640 

1,346 

806 

In 

other 

ports. 

Waterfcrd 

8,929 

12,362 

3,433 

34346 

60346 

61,417 

Other  Porta 

•• 

•• 

1 

4323 

— 

— 

Total  MA  Twrnage-fc 

xcgtftered    during 

112,333 

226366 

112,613 

337.772 

669,294 

467,466 

thowperiods    .       ) 
Total  Tonnage  tnm\ 

Gieat   Britain   to  V 

1,614,261 

2,013,178       499317 

4,264390 

3,499344 

5,014306 

Ireland  .        .       j 

1 

The  Tonnage  for  three  years  before  the  Union  wa 
Pltto  „  M  ending  1842  . 

Increase  on  three  years*  tons 


112383 
669304 


466371 


**  The  foregoing  table  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  in  refutation  of  the  asser* 
tion,  that  the  Union  has  been  a  curse  to 
Ireland.  Here  we  find  that  even  the 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dublin 
increased  by  more  than  nxtg-one  thousand 
toM  on  a  period  of  three  years ;  that 
Belfast  augmented  its  shipping  property 
by  128,000  tons ;  and  that  almost  every 
other  outport  has  more  than  doubled  or 
trebled  its  tonnage  stitce  the  Union,  rtz., 
Limerick,  Newry,  Wexford,^  London- 
derry, Drogheda,  and  Sligo ;  in  fact,  on 
eTcry  point  of  the  Irish  coast  1*' 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following^ 
which  we  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
of  the  **  Irish  Catholic." 

**  An  unerring  document  demonstrates 
the  rast  increase,  within  a  few  years,  of 
the  maritime  interest  in  Ireland.  A 
return  of  the  shippmg  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  moved  tor  by  Mr.  Waun  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th 
April,  and  27th  June,  1843,  furnishes 
the  following  decisive  information. 

**  Return  of  the  number  and  tonnage 


of  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  ports 
of  Ireland  on  the  31  st  of  Deoemher, 
1842:— 


Ships. 
1346 


Tonnage. 
183,421 


'*  Like  return  of  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  steam  vessels  reg^terod  in  the 
ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st  of  Decern^ 
ber,  1842:— 


Ship^ 
79 


Tonnage. 
18,176 


'*  Both  mal^e  an  aggregate  of  201,597 
tons.  A  previous  parliamentary  paper 
shows  the  gross  steam  and  sailing  ton- 
nage of  Ireland,  on  the  31st  of  I^oem- 
ber,  1838,  to  have  been  only  151,528 
tons;  being  an. increase,  in  four  years, 
of  50,069  tons,  beins  only  4,ld3  tons 
less  than  the  entire  shipping  of  Ireland, 
under  her  domestic  legislature,  at  the 
time  of  the  union.  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  greater  number  of  voyages 
which  steam- vessels,  being  independent 
of  the  winds,  and  not  liM»le  to  be  af- 
fected bv  calms,  as  sailing  vesseb  are, 
are  capable  of  making ;  uteir  capacity 
of  transit  and  carriage,  in  the  short 
voyages  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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knd,  to  which  aU  Irish  steamers  are 
(onfiiied,  maj  be  fatrljr  estimated  at  a 
low  trera^e  of  4  to  1  per  ton  over  sail- 
ioF  Teasels.  This  estimate  would  en- 
title ns  to  multiply  18»176,  the  abore 
steam  tomiage,  by  4.  This  would  make 
72,704  tons,  which,  being  added  to  the 
present  sailing  tonnage,  would  make 
an  segregate  of  256,125  tons,  affording 
nesrlj  fire  times  as  much  capacity  for 
trade  in  Irish  bottoms,  as  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1800.  The  unprecedented 
adrance  within  the  last  five  years,  in- 
duces the  most  flattering  anticipations 
of  rapid  proffressive  improvement  in 
future,  when  Uie  country  shall  have  be- 
come settled  and  devoted  to  useful  and 
rational  pursuits. 

*'  The  same  official  returns  furnish  us 
with  (he  means  of  ascertaining  with  ac- 
curacy the  registered  steam  tonnage  of 
the  several  ports  in  the  British  islands : 

Itel  itetmtoBiM00  of  th«  port  of  London,)  ^»oc. 

iBdodiDg  rirer  stttunen           .  .     )  * ' '^^ 

Do.  of  the  port  of  Llrerpool       .  5,005 

Bo.  of  ths  port  of  Brtalol  3,174 

I>o.of  HbU— preebeljtbeMme.  S,174 

I>a.ofth0portofOlMgDir  10,944 

Dft.oftbtportof  DaUla  .         11,040 

'*  The  population  of  London,  as  com- 
pared to  Dublin,  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  8  to  I ;  the  registered  steam 
tonnage  is  only  about  Ij  to  1.  We 
kave  the  steam  tonnage  of  Dublin  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Glasgow;  more  than 
doubling  that  of  Liverpool ;  more  than 
tliree  times  that  of  Bristol,  or  Hull ; 
ud  nearly  eaualling  that  of  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Hull  combined.  We  have 
ilso  the  small  town  of  Londonderry, 
with  a  steam  tonnage  of  2,663  tons ; 
more  than  one-half  that  of  Liverpool, 
wd  nearly  equalling  Bristol  or  Hull. 
The  same  returns  supply  similar  informa- 
tion respecting  sailing  vessels.  In  sailing 
tonnage  we  have  Belfast  49,497  tons, 
Marlj  equal  to  all  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  union,  greatly  exceeding  Bristol, 
W.825  tons,  which  itself  but  little  ex- 
weds  the  sailing  tonnage  of  Cork, 
54*324  tons.  We  have  the  united  sail- 
me  tonnage  of  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
88,970  tons,  exceeding  the  united  sailing 
tyonage  of  the  three  celebrated  mari- 
tiae  ports  of  Falmouth,  Southampton, 
•nd  Portsmouth,  which  together  amount 
only  to  31,828  tons.  This  is  indeed  a 
eheenng  picture,  when  we  reflect  that 
jQ  this  recent  and  rapid  advance,  Ire- 
land had  to  encounter  a  competition 
^h  the  greatest  maritime  country  in 
••0  world. 

Bat  lest  it  should  be  said  that  the 
waount  of  tonnage  built,  belonging  to, 
«  entering  a  port,  isafUIacious  cri- 
^^^wm  of  progreMive  ad?aBcei  Mr. 


Montgomery  Martin  turns  to  the  state 
of  trade,  which  in  value  stands  thus 
before  and  after  the  union — 


TRADE  OF  IKKLA.'ID. 


F^odi  of  Tea 
YewflOMh. 

Yalneof 
Import!. 

Vtaae  of 
Export*. 

1790  to  1801       . 
1808  to  1813       . 

fMcremst  on  Utter 
period 

1830  to  1840       . 

49,396,254 
74,511,058 

£ 
51323,630 
63,483,718 

15,114304 
NoBetomi. 

12,161,098 
NoIUtiinu. 

**  Thus  we  find  an  increase  of  trade 
on  ten  ^ears  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Union,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
thirty'seven  mUion$  sterling." 

That  a  decline  has  taken  place  in 
some  branches  of  our  domestic  manu- 
fiicture  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  to  be 
accounted  fur  by  causes  which  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  a  legislative 
union.  They  were  either  what  may  be 
called  exotic  manufactures,  which  sub- 
sbted  upon  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
a  bounty — thus  exhibiting  rather  a 
hectic  flush  of  a  very  diseased  state  of 
things,  than  the  genuine  glow  of  natu- 
ral prosperity,  and  which  perished  when 
the  bounty  was  withdrawn ;  or  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  wicked  and  fran- 
tic combinations  of  the  workmen.  The 
following  we  take  from  the  official  re- 
port of  the  band-loom  weavers'  com- 
mission in  1840,  and  it  is,  the  commis- 
sioners tell  UF,  generally  applicable  to 
the  state  of  the  silk  manufacture 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland — 

'*  Alderman  Abbott,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  extensive  silk  manufac- 
turers and  mercers  in  Dublin,  states : 
'  I  am  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade  for  the  last  fifty  years.  When 
I  remember  it  first  it  was  flourishing, 
and  gave  employment  to  a  larfi;e  number 
of  individuals,  consisting  of  suk  throws- 
ters, dyers,  winders,  warpers,  weavers, 
and  dressers ;  even  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  considerable  fluctuations  took 
place  in  the  trade,  but  were  merely 
temporary,  occasioned  by  the  wear  of 
muslins  and  other  fabrics.  Up  to  1829 
I  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  silk 
trade,  emplojlnfi^  a  large  number  of 
looms  ;  importea  my  own  silk,  and  had 
it  manufactured  here.  I  left  the  trade 
in  consequence  of  the  combinations 
among  the  workmen.  I  called  my  wea- 
vers together,  and  they  agreed  to  make 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
weaTing  i  when  they  got  thQ  work  out 
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for  th«  winter's  trade,  the  eommittee  of 
the  combinators  took  the  shuttles  from 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
finish  their  work  in  the  looms  until  I 
agreed  to  giTO  the  full  London  prices  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  any  longer  to  continue  in  the 
trade,  and  I  reti^sd  from  business.  This  . 
occurred  in  the  year  1826.  The  wearers 
were  accustomed  to  fix  the  prices  of 
weaWne  ;  and  as  I  stated  before,  I 
oalled  them  together,  and  told  them,  as 
the  facility  was  so  great  for  getting 

foods  from  England,  and  the  protecting 
utT  being  taken  off,  that  I  could  not 
with  safety  gire  them  the  London  prices. 
I  manufactured  every  thing  that  could 
be  made,  IVom  silk  yelvets,  ribbons, 
kc.  ftc  kc.  I  belieye  there  are  rery 
fewsilb  weavers  here  now,  except  the 
tabinel  weavers.  I  attribute  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trade  in  whole  silks  to  the 
oombmations  of  the  men,  who  would  not 
work  at  Manchester  prioes,  but  insisted 
on  London  prioes,  wnich  the  manufac- 
turer here  could  not  afford  to  give.* " 

That  the  internal  condition  of  Ire- 
land has  improvedf  appears^  to  us  Irish- 
men^  such  a  truism>  that  it  seems  ridi- 
oulouB  to  make  it  a  matter  of  formal 
statement ;  and  yet,  the  language  of 
the  repealers  would  make  it  appear 
that  our  country  was  in  a  galloping 
consumption  from  the  time  of  the 
union.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Mcntgomery  Martin's  pages  for 
much  curious  and  valuable  information 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  has 
collected  the  opinions  of  various  well- 
informed  and  unbiassed  individuals, 
from  whose  testimony  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  our  country  towns  have  in- 
creased, that  our  lands  are  hr  better 
cultivated,*  that  our  fiumin^  produce 
and  live  stock  have  vastly  increased, 
that  our  houses  are  better  buUt,  and 
more  sumptuously  furnished,  that  our 
population  are  not  only  more  numer- 
ous, but  better  clothed  and  fed,  that 
our  roads  and  our  public  conveyances 
are,  beyond  all  comparison,  oetter 
and  more    numerous,    than    at    any 

S^riod  before  the  legislative  union, 
trange  indications  these  of  national 
decline!  «'Lordl  Mr.  Hardcasde," 
says  the  mother  of  that  precious  youth, 
Tony  Lumpkin,  *'  I  am  afraid  my 
IKK>r  boy  is  getting  into  a  consump- 
tion." "He  is,"  observes  her  husband, 
with  a  choleric  dryness,  ''if  getting 
too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

hi  the  following,  we  have  a  very 
pleaaing  pioture  of  what  may  l>e  dono 


for  a  large  tract  of  country  by  a  litte 
judicious  improvement — 

<*  Mr.  Nimmo  states,  m  182S,  that  the 
fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  aeserted  country,  hitherto  nearly 
•  an  impassable  barrier  between  them. 
This  large  district  comprehends  nearly 
600  Irish,  or  970  squares  miles  British. 
In  many  places  it  b  very  populous.     As 
might  be  expected  un<ier  sudi  circum- 
stances, the  people  are  turbulent,  and 
their  houses  being  inaccessible  for  want 
of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  during 
the  disturbances  in  1821  and  1822,  this 
district  was  the  asylum  for  whitebovs, 
smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  that  stolen 
cattle  were  drawn  into  it  as  to  a  safe 
and   impenetrable    retreat.    Notwith- 
standing its  present  desolate  state,  this 
country  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  future  improvement  and  indus^. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1829; 
subsequently,  an  engineer  of  eminence, 
Mr.  Griffith,  was  employed  to  exeente 
public  works  in  this  district,  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.     He  con- 
firms   the   former    statement  of  Mr. 
Nimmo.     This  tract,  he  observes,  is  a 
wUd,  neglected,  and  deserted  country, 
without  roads,  culture,  or  civilisation ; 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  absentee  proprie- 
tors, and  bein^  for  the  most  part  mao- 
cessible,  has  hitherto  afforded  an  asylom 
for  outlaws  and  culprits  of  every  de- 
scription.    In  the  year  1829,  after  the 
execution  of  the  works,  Mr.  Griffith 
reports  with  respect  to  the  same  dis- 
trict, a  very  considerable  improvement 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  roads,  both  in  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
works  the  people  flocked  into    them, 
seeking  employment  at  any  rate ;  their 
look  haggard,  thehr  clothing  wretdied ; 
they  rarely  possessed  any  tools  or  im» 
plements   beyond   a    small   ill-shi4>ed 
spade ;  and  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  unimproved ;    since   the 
completion  of  the  roads,  rapid  strides 
have  been  made;    upwards  of  sixty 
new  lime-kilns  have  been  built ;  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  improved  imple- 
ments have    beoome    common ;    new 
houses  of  a  better  class  have  been  biUlt, 
new  inclosures  made,  and  the  country 
has  become  perfectly  tranquil,  and  exhi- 
bits a  scene  of  industry  and  exertioa 
at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable.    A 
large  portion  of  the  monev  received  fiir 
labour  has  been  husbanded  with  care, 
laid  out  in  building  substantial  houses, 
and  in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  agri- 
cultural  implements;    and   numerous 
examples  mi^ht  be  shown  of  poor  labour* 
ers,  possesfl&g  neither  money,  houses. 
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nor  land  when  first  employed,  who  in 
tfa«  past  jear  hare  been  enabled  to 
take  farms,  build  houses,  and  stock  their 
lands. 

*'  A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
effect  of  Uiese  works  on  the  habits  of 
the  people  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes 
of  toe  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  96. 

*'At  Abbeyfeale  and  Brosna,"  ob- 
serres  Mr.  Kelly,  "  above  half  of  the 
congregation  at  mass  on  Sundays  were 
barofoot  and  ragged,  with  small  straw 
hats  of  their  own  manufacture,  felt 
hats  being  only  worn  by  a  few.  Hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  men,  could 
be  eot  to  work  at  sixpence  a-day.  If  it 
had  been  offered.  Tne  farmers  were 
mostly  in  debt ;  and  many  of  the  fami- 
hes  went  to  b^  in  Tipperary  and  other 
parts.  The  condition  of  the  people  is 
nowTery  different;  the  congregations 
at  the  chapels  are  now  as  well  clad  as 
in  other  parts  ;  the  demand  for  labour 
Is  increased,  and  a  spirit  of  industry  is 

Ktting  forward,  since  the  new  roads 
ve  become  STailable.'' 

The  sums  of  money  expended  upon 
our  harbours,  fisheries,  barracks,  lu- 
natic asylomSf  education  societies,  fe- 
rerhospitab,  aad  yarioos  comniissioiif 
Qf  inquiry,  i^c  &c.,  at  the  expense  of 
the  empire  at  large,  may  be  seen  in 
detail  in  Mr.  Martin's  tables,  and  must 
latisfy  any  mind  not  steeled  against 
^onyictioD,  that  Ireland  has  not  been 
Mdected  in  the  imperial  parliament. 

By  reference  to  the  returns  of  the 
yarioufl  sayipgs  banks,  the  erowinjg 
prosperity  of  the  humbler  classes  is 
quite  i4>parent.  Both  the  number  of 
contributors,  and  the  sums  contributed, 
are  steadily  increasing;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  pestilential  agitation  by 
which  the  country  is  cursed,  the  in- 
crease would  be  still  more  decbive. 

ntMOMfsUlntoraddnwa  oatof  thelrUh  BsTinfi 
Bttks  tnm  ItSl  to  1898  we  thuihowii  t~ 


Yt$xt 

F^in 

Dnwaoat. 

£ 

£ 

mi     .     . 

46,615 

96.300 

\m     .     . 

83.838 

8,030 

im     .     . 

198,380 

11,733 

lt»4      .       . 

176399 

17.688 

\m     .     . 

907.738 

,        36,047 

1818      .       . 

166349 

87,086 

isn     .     . 

139,080 

>       164389 

1888       .        . 

964,400 

134,608 

The  population  returns  bear  oat  the 
lame  result.  Our  people  are  increas- 
ing fiifter  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  American  states ;  and  the  density 
of  the  poimlation  to  ^e  square  mile  u 
gretter  tnaaeyoi  that  of  China  1    So 


much  for  the  assertion  of  the  agitator, 
that  Ireland  has  been  **  depopulated" 
by  the  union.  Upon  this  Mr.  Martin 
oDseryes — 

"  It  is  very  desirable  that  in  every 
consideration  affecting  Ireland,  this 
most  important  consideration  should  be 
a  main  object  for  reflection.  We  should 
remember  that,  even  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  Ireland  is  a  poor  coun^ 
try ;  that  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
distinct  mount4ins,  or  mountain  ridges, 
varying  in  height  from  1000  to  8500 
feet;  that  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  lakes  or  loughs,  covering  a 
great  extent  of  surface  ;  together  with 
rivers  and  bogs  almost  innumerable; 
while  the  land  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion does  not,  acre  for  acre,  produoe 
one-third  the  agricultural  produce  of 
England ;  and  this  not  solely  owing  to 
imperfect  cultivation,  or  to  want  of 
capital  and  manure,  but  owing  to  the 
intrinsic  poorness  of  the  soil,  the  ex- 
ceeding moisture  of  the  climate,  and, 
excepting  some  rich  spots,  the  stony 
and  boggy  nature  of  the  country. 

"A  population  of  380  to  each  square 
mile  of  cultivable  surface  in  a  country 
depending  mainly  on  the  productions  of 
an  imperfectly  tilled  and  poorly  ma- 
nured soil,  would  be  too  much  for  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  accumulated  wealth, 
trade,  and  manufactures.'' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  plain  facts  of 
the  case,  notwithstanding  which  Mr* 
O'Connell  has  been  able  to  persuade 
the  credulous  multitude  that  by  the 
union  with  Great  Britain  the  country 
has  been  impoverished  and  degraded. 

With  an  increasing  revenue,  an  in- 
crensing  consumption,  an  increasing 
production,  an  increasing  importation, 
an  increasing  exportation,  an  increase 
in  the  savings  of  frugal  industry,  an 
increase  both  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  our  country  towns,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  ships,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  houses,  an  in- 
crease almost  unexampled  in  the  popu- 
lation, an  increase  in  the  substantial 
comforts  of  that  population,  an  increase 
in  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
our  roads,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  public  conveyances,  with,  in  fact, 
every  imaginable  indication  of  pros* 
perity,  both  permanent  and  progressiva 
before  their  eves,  the  arch-agitator  ana 
his  unscrupulous  coadjutors  have  de- 
luded the  people  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  most  oppressed  and  da- 
gnided  creatures  upon  the  ikoe  of  tha 
earth—that  they  are  Buffenng  under 
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evils  unexampled  since  the  creation  of 
the  world — evils  which  have  been  en- 
gendered by  the  selfishness  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  England,  and  which  can  only 
oe  redressed  by  a  native  parliament  I 

But»  come ;  the  taxation  is^  perhaps, 
oppressively  burdensome.  So,  at  least, 
the  agitators  say — 

"  Under  the  protection  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  Ireland  was  the  least  taxed 
country  in  Europe;  whilst  under  the 
iron  rule  of  the  British  legislature  it  is 
a  universally  admitted  fact  that  Ireland 
is,  in  proportion  to  her  means,  the  most 
heavily  taxed  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe/* 

Now,  what  will  be  thought  of  them 
by  all  honest  and  reasonable  men,  when 
the  distinct  contrary  of  this  appears  to 
be  the  fact  ?  Ireland  is  now  positively 
less  taxed  than  she  was  at  the  time  of 
the  union  ;  and  she  b  both  positively 
and  relatively  less  taxed  than  either 
England  or  Scotland. 

"  In  1800l-£4,387,096  ;  population— 
4,000,000;  taxation  per  head,  21s.  6d. 

"In  1840— £4,102,385;  population— 
8,000,000;  taxation  per  head,  10s. 

*  The  state  taxation  levied  in  Eno^land 
is  about  "  fifty"  shillings  a-bead ;  in. 
Scotland  it  is  "forty'*  shillings  ;  m  Ire- 
land only  "  ten**  shillings. 

"  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  was  not  more  than  half  the  pre- 
sent number,  8,200,000;  and  yet  the 
amount  of  taxation  levied  is  positively 
less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

"Let  us  view  Ene^land,    Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  regards  the  pressure  of 
taxation  at  the  present  period,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  using    round 
numbers  for  simplification. 

1800.  1840. 

England      .     .    £35,000,000  £42,000,000 
ScoUuid      .     .         2/)00,000  5,000.000 

IreUnd  .    .     .         4,300,000  4,100,000 

"  Thus,  while  the  pressure  on  Eng- 
land has  been  largely  increased,  and  m 
Scotland  more  than  doubled,  in  Ireland 
it  has  been  positively  and  relatively  di- 
minished." 

So  far  for  the  statement  than  Ire- 
land is  more  heavily  taxed  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  "  Let  us  now," 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  observes, 
**  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  alle- 
gation, that  she  is  more  heavily  taxed 
than  other  countries." 

"  This  assertion  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  following  detail  of  taxation  in 
tereml  foreign  coontries,  merely  pre- 


mising that  in  Ireland  the  imperial 
taxes  are  not  Hen'  shillings  a-head  per 
annum  ;  that  the  local  taxes,  (namely* 
1,200,000/.  county  cess,  500,000/.  tithes, 
300,000/.  poor-rates,  and  other  interior 
taxes,)  amount  to  about  *five*  shilUogs 
a-head  yearly.  In  England  the  impe- 
rial taxation  alone  is  '  fifty*  shillings  a- 
head  per  annum ;  and  the  local  taxes  at 
least  twenty-five  shillings  a-bead  per 
annum.  In  Scotland,  the  imperial  tax- 
ation is  nearly  '  forty*  shillings  a-head 
per  annum ;  the  local  taxation  about 
'  ten*  shillings  a-head  per  annum. 

"  In  the  Statistical  Companion  to  tho 
Pocket-Book  for  1843,  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Weld,  Assistant- Secretary  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  the 
following  data  will  be  found  :— 


d. 

8 


FbpaUtion. 

Rcrennc. 

£   ■. 

Frftnr«     .     34,000,000 

£40,000,000 

1    3 

Spain.    .     IS.000,000 

10,000,000 

0  16 

Papal  StatM    2,700,000 

3.000,000 

1    3 

UoUand  .      2,800,000 

5,000,009 

1  15 

Belffloni  .      4.200,000 

4,000.000 

0  19 

i:«ypt     .       2,000.000 

8,000,000 

I  10 

Greece     .    .    G00,000 

2,500,000 

2  15 

Hanorer.    .1,800,000 

1,300,000 

0  14 

Saxony   .     .1,600,000 

1,100,000 

0  13 

I' 


Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show 
the  monstrous  falsehood  and  absurdity 
of  the  statements  by  which  the  popular 
mind  in  this  country  has  been  deluded. 
To  those  who  would  follow  out  the 
subject  in  detail,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend Mr.  Martin's  clear  and  con- 
vincing statistical  papers,  as  they  posi- 
tively leave  no  loop-hole  to  the  adver- 
sary to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  system  of  agitation  has  been 
based  upon  fraud  and  imposture.  In 
the  chapter  before  us,  he  perfectlj 
demonstiaS 


"First,  that  Ireland  is  noic^  one  of 
the  least  taxed  countries  in  Europe; 
second,  that  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
per-head  in  Ireland  is  now  only  one-kaif 
the  amount  levied  at  the  period  of  the 
Union ;  third,  that  the  taxes  levied  in 
Ireland  are  only  one-fifth  per  head  the 
amount  levied  in  England,  and  one- 
third  the  amount  levied  in  Scotland ; 
fourth,  that  in  thirty-three  years  the 
difference  of  taxation  between  Oreat 
Britam  and  Ireland  is  more  than  three 
hundred  million  Bterling  in  favour  of 
Ireland ;  and  fifth,  that  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union.*' 

But  well  we  know  that  no  such  de- 
monstration can  produce  the  slightest 
effect  upon  those  whose  rooted  anti- 
pathv  to  British  rule  is  at  the  bottom 
of  ail  their  reasonings  for  a  repeal  of 
the  legislative  omon.     They  cherish  a 
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hatred  of  Saxon  domination  which  is 
not  to  he  propitiated  hj  anj  amount  of 
national  prosperity  to  he  had  upon  the 
terms  of  wearing  what  they  consider 
the  livery  of  their  rulers  ;  and  an  in- 
sane desire  of  national  independence^ 
which  spurns  every  merely  financial  or 
mercantile  consideration,  hy  which 
plain  common  sense  might  he  satisfied 
that  the  blessings  which  we  have  should 
not  be  lightly  jeopardised  for  the  ima- 
gmai7  advantages  of  that  untried  state 
of  being,  upon  which  we  are  prompted 
so  perilously  to  adventure.  But,  above 
all,  hatred  of  the  church,  a  hatred 
which  is  carefully  instilled  into  the 
people  by  their  priests,  (who,  the  more 
they  have  been  fondled  by  the  state, 
have  only  the  more  manifested  a  bitter 
and  unappeaseable  rancour  against  it), 
is  a  preaominating  ingredient  in  that 
hostility  to  the  government  by  which 
it  is  upheld,  which  gives  its  most  en- 
roomed  character  to  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union. 

To  talk,  therefore,  as  if  repeal  could 
be  charmed  down  by  any  exposure  of 
the  historical  misstatements,  or  the 
financial  errors,  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  advocated,  would  only  provoke  the 
mockery  of  the  repealers.  Can  any 
one  suppose  that  O'Connell  is  the  dupe 
of  his  own  lies ;  that  he  believes  the 
monstrous  fictions  which  he  imposes 
upon  the  credulous  multitudes  who 
resort  to  him,  as  to  an  oracle,  for  in- 
struction? Or  his  principal  instru- 
roentSy  that  they  are  deceived  by  the 
fidsehoods  they  are  commissioned  to 
utter?  No.  To  entertain  such  a 
notion  would  be  to  rival  in  gullibility 
the  wretched  dupes  who  are  led  cap- 
tive by  his  devices.  Or  does  any  one 
Suisse  that  he  would  consent  to  be 
the  prime  actor  in  such  a  system  of 
imposture,  if  large  g^ns  did  not  accrue 
to  hinoself  from  courses  which  are  not 
more  mischievous  than  they  are  dis- 
graceful? No.  He  has  no  love  of 
mfiuny  for  its  own  sake.  No  man  ever 
lived  who  has  less  enjoyment  in  the 
society  of  the  vulgar  brawlers  with 
whom  he  is  construned  to  ponsort. 
He  positively  loathes'the  foetid  breaths 
upon  which  are  wafted  the  acclama- 
tions by  which  he  is  hailed  as  '<  the 
Liberator"  at  his  public  meetings. 
But  all  this  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  end  which  he  has  in  view, 
namely,  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
tribute;  and  as  long  as  that  can  be  se% 


cured,  he  will  be  little  scrupulous  about 
the  means  to  secure  it. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  agitation  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  b  profitable  to  agi- 
tate ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  g^eat  impostor, 
that  sedition  can  bring  him  no  more 
gain,  and  that  it  may  even  be  attended 
with  a  little  danger,  will  cause  him  to 
desist  from  practices  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  so 
grievously  interrupted,  and  the  public 
peace  so  much  endangered. 

Already  the  belief  has  been  gene- 
rated that  all  the  objects  at  which  the 
agitator  aims  are  to  be  secured  by 
means  of  money.  Give — give — give, 
is,  therefore,  the  cry ;  a  cry  which 
has,  hitherto,  been  responded  to  with 
surprising  readiness  and  marvellous 
perseverance,  by  myriads  whose  po- 
verty is  on  a  level  with  their  credu- 
lous ignorance ;  but  whose  zeal  causes 
them  to  forget  their  sacrifices,  while 
any  hope  remains  that,  by  anv  sacri- 
fices, the  independence  of  their  coun« 
try,  and  the  triumph  of  their  religion 
may  be  attained. 

Emancipation,  they  are  told,  was 
purchased  by  ''the  Catholic  rent." 
Well  they  remember  when  that  cause 
was  deemed  well  nigh  hopeless.  But 
O'Connell  agitated  ;  the  rent  was  col- 
lected ;  Peel  and  Wellington,  as  they 
firmly  believe,  were  largely  bribed; 
and  not  only  proved  false  to  their  own 
principles,  but  forced  the  obnoxious 
measure  which  they  had  so  long  re- 
sisted, upon  a  reluctant  king,  and  an 
almost  insurgent  people.  Thus  it  was 
that  emancipation  was  carried,  say  the 
priests  to  their  eager  aud  simple- 
minded  hearers— and  why  not  repeal  ? 
Only  let  large  contributions  be  raised, 
and  trust  the  distribution  of  them  to 
''  the  Liberator,"  and  he  will  engage, 
without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood,  to  inspire  with  favourable  dispo- 
sitions towards  his  favourite  measure, 
the  most  powerful  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  at  present  opposed ;  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  without  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility, that,  before  another  year  elapses, 
we  may  see  a  parliament  sitting  in 
College-^een  I 

Such  is  the  delusion  which  at  pre- 
sent prevails,  and  under  which  the 
poor  people  still  continue  to  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  repeal  treasury. 
Nor  will  it  be  dissipated«*iior  will  the 
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waad  of  tli«  aroh-magician  be  broken, 
until  they  are  thorooghlj  convinced 
that  their  efforts  are  fruitless,  and  that 
all  O'Connell's  boastings  are  vain. 
It  is  therefore  that  we  look  with  a  fe- 
yerish  apprehension  at  the  bare  possi- 
bilitj  of  any  compromise  on  the  part 
of  goyemment  with  the  public  dis- 
turbers. It  could  answer  but  one  end, 
that  of  saving  the  credit  of  the  im- 
postor who  is  now,  if  they  are  firm,  at 
their  mercy  ;  and  preserving,  in  a  state 
of  smouldering  ignition,  prepared  for 
future  mischief,  Uie  embers  of  a  sedi- 
tion which,  if  promptly  and  vigorously 
dealt  with,  may  be  put  out  at  once, 
and  for  ever. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  course  pursued  by  government. 
Their  attituae  has  been  bold  and  con- 
stitutional, and  their  tone  firm  and  de- 
cisive ;  mixed,  on  the  part  of  her  ma« 
jesty's  attorney-general,  with  every 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  traversers,  which  be- 
comes, on  such  an  occasion,  an  officer 
of  the  crown.  In  all  such  cases  the 
law  presumes  innocence  until  guilt  is 
proved.  The  crown  prosecutor,  there- 
fore, did  evoy  thing  in  his  power  to 
expedite  the  triab,  in  order  that  the 
accused,  if  innocent,  might,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  be  exculpated  from  all  im- 
putation of  criminality.  What  he 
would  have  desired  in  his  own  case, 
had  he  been  charged  with  offences 
which  he  did  not  commit,  he  readily, 
and  even  earnestly,  pressed  upon  them 
in  theirs ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his 
courtesies  were  declined  with  a  wari- 
ness just  as  remarkable  as  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  they  were  tendered  | 
and  the  traversers  were,  no  doub^ 
well  advised,  and  had  their  own  good 
reasons  for  interposing  every  technical 
ground  of  delay  which  the  skill  of 
3)eir  most  able  counsel  oould  devise, 
for  deferring  Uie  day  of  trial  to  the 
most  distant  possible  period  i  choosing, 
perhaps,  ratiier  to  bear  the  reproaon 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
chai^^  than  to  lay  themselves  under 
any  obli^tion  to  the  attorney-general, 
by  availmg  themselves  of  his  oenevo- 
lent  intentions  |  an  instance  of  spirit 
and  of  delicacy  which  will,  of  course, 
be  duly  iq;>preciated  when  their  cases 
come  on  to  be  heard.  And  here,  for 
the  present,  we  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  sulgeo^  not  choosing  to  hasard 
a  sfai^^  eipressiog  which  might  pre* 
iidm  the  oase  ai  tha  aoooMldt  w  be 


construed  into  any  departure  firom  the 
strictest  impartiality  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  pending  prosecutions.  Our 
motto  is,  **  May  God  defend  the  right." 
If  the  traversers  be  innocent  men,  wa 
trust  they  will  be  honourably  acquitted. 
If  guilty,  we  only  desire  that  they  be 
made  amenable  to  the  law. 

And  here  we  would  just  advert  for 
a  moment  to  an  apprehension  which 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries  in  England,  that  if  the 
traversers  be  con? icted,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  court  against  them. 
A  more  unfbunded  apprehension  never 
was  entertained.  Supposing  (and  we 
only  suppose  it  for  argument  sake)  sueh 
a  very  improbable  thing  as  that  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  should  be  convicted 
of  an  offence  aeainst  the  law,  thore  Is 
no  penalty  within  the  competency  of 
the  court  to  inflict,  which  could  not  be 
carried  int6  force,  without  excitmg  the 
slightest  tumult  amongst  the  people. 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt— 
we  entertained  none — respecting  the 
obedience  which  would  be  shown  to 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  great 
monster  meetings  were  prohibited; 
but  as  to  the  course  of  law  respecting 
any  delinquents  who  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  or  movers  or  seducers  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  to  overt  acts  of  se- 
dition or  of  treason,  her  mi^esty's 
mail  coaches  do  not  drive  through 
peaceful  England  with  less  apprehen- 
sion of  disturbance,  than  need  be  felt 
that  that  will  neither  be  ''let  or  hin^ 
dered"  by  any  demonstration  of  phy- 
sical forc$  arrayed  on  the  part  of^the 
delinquents.  Not  to  talk  of  the  per- 
fect propriety  with  which  they  them^ 
selves  would  see  that  it  was  only  be- 
coming to  demean  themselves  towards 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  they 
know  full  well  that  a  different  course 
would  be  certain  ruin.  Thev  know 
that  ample  preparation  b  at  hand  to 
repress  and  to  punish  any  outrages  into 
which  their  indiscreet  adherents  misht 
be  betrayed,  and  tiiat  thmr  calamity 
would  only  be  aggravated  by  any  nnseem* 
lyandineffBctuuretbtance.  Besideiy 
into  any  projects  of  such  resistance^ 
the  people,  as  at  present  advised,  are 
very  little  disposed  to  enter.  They 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  reped 
is  to  be  aocomplished  by  a  strict 
obedienoe  to  the  law.  If  sach  shoidd 
not  prore  to  be  theoaM^  they  moat  re- 
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gird  those  who  so  instrncted  them 
tUherai  ineoiDpetent  guides  or  deli- 
bertte  decdven.  And  when  the  law 
his  once  pronoimoed  that  the  comhi- 
Bitions  into  which  they  hare  heen 
drawn  are  contrary  hoth  to  its  letter 
sad  its  spirity  it  is  our  belief  that  very 
little  persuasion  will  be  necessary  to 
iadooe  them  to  abstain  from  an  agita- 
tioo,  by  which  no  good  or  honourable 
sod  can  be  answered ; — that  is^  if  the 
flOTsniment  really  eidiibit  a  proper 
irmnessy  and  prove  themselves  m  ear- 
aest  in  their  determination  to  muntain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  truth  is^  that  the  agitation  by 
whidi  this  country  has  been  recently 
disturbed^  is  either  fSormidable  or  in- 
ngoificsnt  aecordinff  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  opposed.  If  it  be  boldW 
sonfronted  and  resolutely  resisted,  it 
will  very  soon  be  found  to  be  nothing 
■ore  than  *'  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
lothinff  ;**  the  ass  will  be  strip{i«d  of  the 
]ioQ*s  SdOf  and  the  noise  whicn  was  in- 
tended to  terriiyj  will  only  bring  de- 
rision upon  him  that  made  it.  If  it  be 
timidly  or  doabtingly  dealt  with,  the 
f ay  worst  consequences  may  ensue; 
sod  not  only  an  agitated  country. 
Vat  a  dismembered  empire,  may  be 
imoDgst  the  evidences  of  the  treachery 
or  ihe  incompetency  of  those  who  are 
SBtrusted  wim  the  administration  of 
sffiurs. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  disturbance 
in  this  country  since  the  measure  of 
twenty-nine,  undoubtedly  the  most 
promtneot  has  been  the  persuasion 
that  that  measure  was  extorted  from 
the  fears  of  ministers.  That  such  was 
reafly  the  case,  we  are  fkr  from  believ« 
ing ;  but  such  a  belief  has  prevailed } 
9x4,  accordingly,  the  measure  which 
WIS  to  prodaoe  peace,  has  only  pro- 
D»oted  discord;  that  whidi  was  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  expectation,  to  pre- 
vent or  subdue  all  unreasonable  cla- 
mour, has  only  operated  as  a  bounty 
r  sedition.  From  that  period  to 
present  violence  and  intimida- 
tion have  been  at  a  premium,  and  all 
peaoefnl  councils,  teaching  the  people 
to  aeqniesoe  in  Uie  large  concessions 
whidi  were  obtained,  at  a  discount  in 
Ireland.  O'Connell,  and  not  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  was  «<  the  Liberator." 
The  peo^e  have  been  taught  to  fix 
Hmr  hopes  ibr  their  oonntry  upon 
Sb|^  Jfl  fears.  Her  embarrassments 
are  their  advantages.    History,  both 


sacked  and  perverted,  in  order  to  fror- 
nish  instances  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
which  might  stir  the    blood   of  an 
ardent,  reckless,  and  imaginative  peo- 
ple ;  with  what  efiect,  let  the  columns 
of  the  great  repeal  journal,  **  The 
Nation,'^  tell— a  journal  patronised  by 
the  priests,  finding  its  ready  way^  into 
every  hamlet,  and  conducted  with  a 
singular  force  of   perverted    talent, 
such  as  might  well  cause  "  the  very 
stones  to  rise  in  mutiny."     Now,  an 
this  arises  from 'the  mistake,  which 
was  but  too  natural,  that,  to  their 
violence,  and  to  nothinff  else,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  indebted  for  eman- 
cipation ;  (tnd  this  Hate  of  thingi  must 
continue  as    long  as  that  ndstahe  is 
suffered  to  pr^aU.     We,  thereforj^, 
look  upon  the  present  crisis  as  one  in 
which  ministers  have  an  opportuni^, 
if  they  properly  avail  themselves  of  i^ 
to  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  also  to 
the  British  parliament,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  greatest  and  the  grossest 
delusion  that  ever  misled  a  credulous 
people.     Let  repeal  agitation  be  reso- 
lutely put  down — ^let  there  be  no  com- 
promise   with   affitators;   let   every 
overture   from  O'Gonnell,    and   his 
wretched  serfli,  by  which  they  would 
fain  purchase  a  safe  and  honourable 
retreat   from  their  present  perilous 
position,  be  met  with  hijj^h  disdain — 
with  lofty,  scomftd  Indignation;  let 
the  law  take  its  course ;  let  the  delin- 
quents, (If  there  be  any  such,)  meet 
with  the  punishment  due  to  their  mis- 
deeds, as  the  ^sturbers  of  the  countirv 
and  tiie  perverters  of  the  people  ;  if, 
owing  to  the  fearful  extent  to  which 
the  combination  has  been  suffered  to 
extend,  the  law,  as  it  stands,  should 
not  be  fbund  sufficient,  let  ministers 
apply  to  parliament  for  such  increased 
powers  as  may  enable  them  to  cope 
with  gigantic  sedition ;  and  as  surely 
as  they  thus  evlnoe  an  unfilnchlng  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  British  crown,  and  to  rescue  Ire- 
land from  the  domination  of  lying, 
reckless,  profligate,  mendicant  incen- 
diaries, they  will  not  only  witness  a 
speedy  abatement  of  our  present  dis- 
orders, but  be  enabled  very  soon  to 
behold  halycon  symptoms  of  peace  and 
prosperitv  to  whidi  this    distracted 
land  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

This,  they  may  depend  upon  It,  is 
the  only  true  mode  offoUawbig  up  the 
measure  of  twenty-nine.  They  will 
tiins  rootiqrthe  popular  judgment  in  * 
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matter  respecting  which  it  has  been 
too  long  abused.  The  palm  of  victory 
and  of  triumph,  which  has  been  so 
long  worn  bj  seditious  demagogues, 
will  be  transferred  to  its  legitimate 
owners.  Emancipation  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession  to  justice,  not 
a  surrender  to  base  fear.  The  people 
will  be  constrained  to  feel  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  by  threats  and  terror. 
The  demagogue  will  feel  that  his 
«  occupation  is  gone;"  that  '^  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,**  of 
the  great  monster  meetings  have 
passed  away ;  and  that,  like  other 
mountebanks,  he  has  more  reason  to 
dread  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  his 
dupesy  (who  will  feel  sore  at  the  im- 
postures by  which  they  have  been 
gulled,)  thiu)  to  hope  for  any  profitable 
returns  from  a  further  continuance  of 
agitation. 

That  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment have  been  directed  against  the 
leaders,  and  not  the  tcretched  dupes  of 
the  repeal  movement,  meets  with  our 
unquaiiiied  approbation.  Too  lone 
have  these  incendiaries  been  permitted 
to  derive  to  themselves  profit  and 
popular  consideration,  from  courses 
which  have  brought  upon  a  deluded 
peasantry  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
It  is  now  wisely  and  mercifully  re- 
solved that  the  masters,  not  the 
scholars,  shall  be  the  first  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  penalties  of  their 
oflfences ;  and  if,  when  this  important 
duty  shall  have  been  well  discharged 
by  the  crown-prosecutors,  a  disposi- 
tion is  evinced  by  government  to 
bestow  a  Urge  and  liberal  considera- 
tion upon  the  condition  of  the  hum- 
bler classes,  and  to  devise  for  them 
means  of  employment,  and  secure  to 
them  adequate  protection  in  their 
lawful  industry  against  the  atrocious 
combinators  whose  tyranny  has  been 
felt  in  almost  every  trade,  as  much 
will  have  been  done  as  can  be  done  by 
human  means,  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  tranquillity,  and  the  progress  of 
improvement. 

That  the  labours  of  the  present 
land  commission  will  bo  attended  with 
a  beneficial  result,  we  do  not  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt ;  although  we  are 
far  from  being  of  opinion  that  the 
clamour  to  which  it  owes  its  origin 
was  well-founded.  Let  the  conmiis- 
sioners  hold  steadily  in  mind  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  inquiry 
Bad  been  called  tor,  oameljTi  the  de« 


ploroble  recklessness  of  the  peasant 
in  the  south  and  west  for  human  life  ; 
their  readiness  to  avenge  theur  real  or 
fancied  injuries  by  the  shedding  of 
blood;  the  fearfully  formidable  con- 
bioation  into  which  they  have  entered 
for  mutual  support  against  what  they 
feign  or  fancy  to  be  agrarian  oppres- 
sion ;  the  sort  of  law  of  opinion  which 
prevails  amongst  them,  that  murder, 
when  executed  by  the  mandate  of  their 
terrible  confederacy,  ceases  to  be  a 
crime,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  wild  retributive  justice ;  let  the 
commissioners  hold  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  state  of  things  of  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  explain  the  cause,  and 
to  devise  the  remedy  ;  and  that  if  this 
duty  be  not  performed,  the  commis- 
sion will  have  been  issued  in  vain.  For 
this  state  of  things,  that  great  journal, 
''  The  Tunes,**  suggests,  that  the 
landlords  are  responsible.  If  this  be 
so,  they  should  be  made  to  bear  the 
blame ;  but  in  order  to  show  that  it 
is  so,  the  commissioners  most  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  south  and 
west,  and  the  same  relation  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  from  which  it  will 
be  made  to  appear  that  a  de^ee  of 
oppression  in  the  one  case,  which  is 
unknown  in  the  other,  may  be  allied 
as  the  probable  cause  of  the  remark- 
able difference  between  those  two  por- 
tions of  the  island,  as  regards  the  state 
of  crime.  The  question  is, — Why  is 
murder  rife  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary ;  why  is  that  a  country  in  wnich 
it  is  unsafe  to  live ;  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  demoniac  barbarity  by  which  its 
peasantry  are  characterised?  If  this 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  let  the  law,  as 
affecting  that  relation  be,  by  all  means, 
amended ;  but  then  it  must  be  shown, 
that  either  in  theory  or  practice,  it  is 
different  in  the  north  from  what  it  is 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  But  should 
such  not  appear  to  be  the  hct — should 
the  landlords  in  the  one  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  disgraced  by  outrage, 
be  found  to  be  as  reasonable  and  as 
indulgent  as  those  of  the  other  in 
which  no  such  outrages  are  to  he  dis- 
covered—it will  be  dear  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  has  been 
made  upon  the  fallacy  of  «  non  causa 
pro  causa;"  and  it  wUl  remam  for  the 
commissioners  to  pronounce,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
wtot  other  aod  more  mbtU  eftosea 
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may  be  in  operation,  which  modify 
essentially  the  characters  of  the 
people,  and  produce  amongst  them  a 
brood  of  mm*derons  miscreants^  a 
dlagrace  to  humanity,  and  a  blot  upon 
ciyilization. 

As  soon  as  the  outcry  against  the 
Irish  landlords  was  taken  up  by  the 
powerfol  jonmal  above  alluded  to, 
and  met  with  a  sort  of  passive  acqui- 
escence by  ministers,  it  was  our  opi- 
niop  that  they  themselves  should  have 
inrited  this  inquhry.  Not  to  do  so, 
appeared  to  us,  and  also  to  the  English 
public,  as  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
charges  which  were  made  against 
them ;  whereas,  had  they  challenged 
b^uiry  boldly,  they  would  have 
evidenced,  at  least,  their  own  sense  of 
the  wrong  which  was  done  them,  when 
they  were  held  forth  as  tyrants  and 
oppressors,  who  ground  the  faces  of 
the  poor.  It  only  now  remains  for 
them  to  expedite,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  sifting  investigation 
which  is  going  on  ;  and  to  place,  in 
the  clearest  light,  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  their  tenants ;  that  the 
commissioners  may  have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  any  lack  of  willingness  on 
their  part,  to  aid  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  arduous  duty.  If  this  be 
done,  (and  we  have  very  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be  done,)  a  mass  of  authen- 
tic information  will  very  soon  be  col- 
lected, by  which  the  public  mind  will 
be  disabused.  The  Tipperary  land- 
lords, with  very  few  exceptions,  will 
he  found  to  be  as  considerate  and  as 
equitable  as  any  other  proprietors  in 
the  British  empire.  We  would  be 
giad  to  know  where  there  are  to  be 
round  any  where  better  landlords  than 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  or  Lord 
Bloomfield.  Let  any  northern  pro- 
prietor be  compared  with  them,  and 
we  are  persuaded  the  comparison  can- 
not be  to  their  disadvantage.  There 
«re,  we  know,  lauds  held  under  them, 
upon  long  leases,  over  the  sub-letting 
of  which  they  have  no  control ;  and 
respecting  these,  there  may  be  exor- 
bitant exactions,  which  may  well  de- 
serve rebuke;  hut  we  maintain  that, 
to  the  very  same  extent,  the  same  com- 
piamt  may  be  made  in  the  north  of 
Mand;  and  we  cannot  fairly  allege 
an  evil,  which  is  common  to  both 
parts  of  the  island,  as  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  things,  by  which  one  is  so 
•t^wgty  contrasted  with  the  other. 
No  1    Thb  part  of  the  subject  must 


not  be  misrepresented  or  mystified* 
The  commissioners  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  from  which  they  must  not 
shrink.  They  must  searchingly  in- 
quire, whether  the  frightful  anomaly 
of  the  social  condition  of  Tipperary, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moral  or  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  people ; 
and  if  their  physical  circumstances  are 
not  widely  different  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
peasantry  are  remarkable  for  their 
tranquillity  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
it  only  remains  to  ascribe  these  disor- 
ders to  the  proper  cause — the  absence 
of  those  purifying  Christian  influences, 
by  which  alone  the  innate  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
the  whole  man,  with  the  passions  and 
the  affections,  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Gospel. 

For  our  parts,  when  we  see  the  con* 
g^egations  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
assembling  on  Sunday  in  the  house  of 
prayer;  joining  in  a  service  which 
they  can  understand,  in  which  the 
word  of  God  is  read;  and  listening 
to  a  scriptural  discourse,  by  which  all 
of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, may  be  profited;  and  when  we 
know  that  the  congregations  in  the 
south  assemble  to  witness  a  gaudy 
ceremonial,  and  to  listen  to  a  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  cannot 
profit  those  who  bear  it;  we  fancy 
that,  in  this  one  particular,  there  is  a 
difference  between  these  two  classes 
of  people  which  would  account  fully 
for  every  other  difference  by  which 
their  social  condition  is  distinguished ; 
and  that  if,  by  some  extraordinary 
intervention  of  Providence,  the  popery 
of  the  south  and  the  protestantbm  of 
the  north  should  change  places,  very 
soon  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants  would 
become  manifest,  and  the  ferocity  of 
Tipperary  would  be  transplanted  into 
the  county  of  Down,  while  the  peace- 
fulness  and  the  respect  for  the  law 
which  prevails  in  the  county  of  Down 
would  take  up  its  residence  in  Tippe- 
rary. Whether  the  subject  will  or 
will  not  be  regarded  in  this  point  of 
view  by  the  commissioners,  we  know 
not;  but  well  we  know  that  such  con- 
siderations cannot  be  fairly  considered 
beside  any  inquiry  which  contemplates 
the  evils  of  our  social  state,  and  would 
fain  provide  remedies  against  them. 
The  spurious  liberalism  which  affects 
to  make  little  of  moral  causes,  is  the 
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shallowest  and  the  most  contemptible 
empiricism  bj  which  a  nation  and  its 
rulers  ever  were  deceived;  and  to 
hope  to  remedy  the  state  of  things, 
hj  whichy  to  a  g^eat  extent,  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  are  so  unhappily 
characterised,  by  a  mere  attention  to 
physical  wants  or  compliance  with  po- 
litical demands,  would  resemble  the 
folly  of  the  physician  who  should  en- 
deavour to  cure  a  patient  labouring 
under  insanity,  b^  the  adminbtration 
of  stimulants  which  could  only  render 
the  delirium  of  the  unhappy  maniac 
more  hopelessly  incontrollable. 

If  the  inquiry  be  limited  to  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  merely, 
nothing  of  importance  will  be  done. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  collateral 
g^od  that  may  arise  from  the  distinct 
negative  which  may  be  given  to  the 
profligate  asseveration  which  repre- 
sents the  Irish  proprietors  as  a  race  of 
unfeeling  tyrants.  This,  we  hope, 
may  be  accomplished.  Neither  do 
we  undervalue  the  suggestions  which 
the  experience  of  the  commissioners 
may  enable  them  to  offer,  and  by 
which  the  condition  of  honest  and  im- 
proving tenants,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Irelimd,mavbe  rendered  more  secure 
and  easy.  All  this  may  be  done,  (and 
it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  fully  as  much 
required  for  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire as  for  this,)  and  the  blot  will  not 
yet  be  touched  which  prompted  the 
present  investigation.  All  this  may 
be  done,  and  murder  will  still  stalk 
abroad  in  Tipperary  ;  the  tyrannous 
ascendancy  of^a  miscreant  confede- 
racy will  still  prevail,  a  terror  to  ma* 
gistrates,  to  witnesses,  and  to  jurors ; 
for  twenty  crimes  perpetrated,  not 
one  will  be  prosecuted ;  for  twenty 
delinquents  who  may  be  prosecuted, 
not  one  will  be  brought  to  justice.  It 
will  be  something,  that,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  favourite 
mode  of  argument,  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion, it  may  be  made  manifest 
that  the  landlords  are  not  so  deeply 
culpable  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented. But  wiU  the  condition  of  the 
country  be  rendered  more  endurable 
if  the  commissioners  proceed  no  far-* 
ther?  We  trow  not.  It  is  telling 
us  very  little,  to  tell  us  what  is  not  the 
cause  of  Ireland's  evils.  Unless  they 
are  authorised  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation,  and  unless  they  have 
the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  lay 
bare  the  real  causes  which  chrken  and 


demoralise  our  peasantry — ^wfaich 
leave  them  with  restless  dispositions^ 
lively  imaginations,  and  vacant  minds» 
''empty,  swept,  andgamished,"  for  the 
entrance  or  the  unclean  spirit  hj 
which  they  are  impelled  to  crime^  . 
they  will  not  have  even  made  an  ap- 
proach towards  discovering  the  source 
of  our  national  disorders;  and  until 
that  is  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  expect  that  any  real 
remedy  for  them  can  be  found. 

Of  this  we  are  perfectly  sure,  that 
the  first  step  towards  such  a  remedy 
must  be  the  establishing  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  law.  Offenders  of  every 
g^ade  must  feel  that  the  law  is  their 
master,  or  it  will  not  be  respected. 
Above  all,  the  agitators,  by  whom  the 
people  were  counselled  to  acts  of  se- 
dition and  violence,  must  be  taught 
that  there  is  a  reckoning  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  if  they  per- 
severe in  urging  their  unhappy  dupes 
upon  courses  which  are  fraught  with 
guilt  and  danger.  It  is  our  beUef, 
that  when  once  the  law  clearly  vindi- 
cates itself  upon  offenders  such  as 
these,  it  will  be  easy  to  deal  with  mi- 
nor delinquents.  Mercy  may  then 
be  showed  them  which  could  not  now 
be  wisely  extended,  when  it  would  be 
considered  as  proceeding  from  base 
fear,  and  only  serve  to  strengthen  for 
evil  the  hands  of  the  incendiary  to 
whose  controlling  influence  it  would 
be  attributed. 

Nor  should  ministers  be  neglectful 
of  the  necessity  which  at  present  calls 
upon  them  to  provide  employment  for  . 
the  people.  No  consideration  of 
mere  economy  should  for  a  moment 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
large  and  comprehensive  system  of 
railroads.  Indeed  we  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  present  pestilent 
agitation,  such  a  system  would  this 
moment  be  in  operation,  giving  em- 
ployment to  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
creatures  who  are  at  present  without 
any  regular  means  of  subsistence. 
We  know  well  all  the  objections  to 
which  such  a  project  is  liable.  We 
are  quite  aware  that,  in  the  outset  at 
least,  it  might  not  pay;  but  it  would 
produce  a  healthy  action  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  ft  would, 
by  opening  up  tne  country,  give  an 
omnipresence  to  the  power  of  govern- 
ment bv  which  faction  would  be 
effectually  crushed.  If  every  station- 
house   was  the  residence  of  one  or 
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Bore  of  th«  oonstabnlarj,  who  mighty 
upon  a  signal  giren,  he  expedited  to 
anj  point  where  their  presence  was 
particolarlj  demanded,  what  a  vast 
amoont  of  service  might  he  perform- 
ed on  critical  emergencies  hy  a  few 
judicious  comhinations,  baffling,  or 
anUcipatiog,  or  circamrenting,  the 
wiles  and  the  violence  of  the  dis* 
tnrber  I  Theee  are  objects  which  far 
ontweigh  anj  consideration  of  pre- 
sent profit ;  and  the  attidnment  of 
them  would  well  become  a  wise 
goTemment,  even  at  the  cost  of  greater 
sacrifices  than  would  be  required. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
disposed  to  tranquillity.  They  would 
willingly  be  at  peace.  A  few  despe- 
rate incendiaries,  by  means  of  a  terri- 
bly energetic  confederacy, are  enabled, 
like  the  Jacobins  in  France,  to  stamp 
their  own  impress  upon  a  rast  ma- 
jority of  the  indolent  and  the  peacea- 
ble, who  are  not  combined  for  self-de- 
fence, who  dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
ribbon-men,  and  who  have  no  suffi- 
cient reliance  upon  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Thejr  know  well  that  to  pro- 
voke the  hostility,  or  even  to  arouse 
the  suspicion,  of  the  midnight  legis- 
lators, would  be  to  incur  the  sentence 
of  death ;  a  sentence  from  which 
there  coiild  be  no  appeal,  and  which 
would  be  carried  into  effect  with  cir- 
cumstances of  revolting  barbarity; 
while  the  law  would  be  tardy  and  para- 
Ijtio  in  prosecuting  the  misdeeds  of 
svch  delinquents.  Now  to  talk  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  mere  agra- 
rian disturbances,  arising  out  of  the 
vicious  relation  between  Lindlord  and 
tenant,  and  to  be  remedied  by  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  present 
tenure  of  the  land,  is  to  mbtake  a 
malignant  and  deeply-seated  malady 
for  a  superficial  sore,  and  to  treat  by 
mere  topical  applications  what  could 
neTer  be  cured  but  by  remedial  mea- 
nires  acting  vigorously  upon  the  whole 
constitution. 

To  our  minds,  Mr.  O'Connell  never 
in  his  whole  life  acted  with  more  con- 
nimmate  prudence  and  dexterity  than 
he  is  acting  at  present.  What  is  his 
case?  He  had,  by  a  series  of  bold 
and  energetic  demonstrations,  worked 
an  excitable  people  up  to  the  very 
pomt  of  insurrection.  Whether  he 
commenced  with  any  decided  determi- 
pation  to  carry  matters  so  very  far,  it 
is  betide  our  object  at  present  to  pro. 
nounce;  but,  undoubtedly^  a  spurit 
luui  been  generated,  wluch  was  rigidly 


obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  popular 
mind,  and  which,  when  the  proclama- 
tion for  preventing  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing was  issued,  was  aU  but  incontrolla- 
ble.  Against  that  spirit,  evoked  by 
himself,  he  had  to  struggle ;  and  he 
has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  remand  it  to 
the  place  ft-om  whence  it  came.  He 
now  found  that  he  had  calculated  er- 
roneously upon  the  passiveness  of  go- 
vernment, and  upon  the  effect  of  the 
bullying  system  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  minister,  though  quiet,  was  not 
imwary  ;  and  whilst,  to  most  men,  he 
appeared  criminally  indifferent  to  the 
action  of  the  seditious  infiuenoes 
which  were  rending  the  empire  asun- 
der, he  was  only  '<  biding  his  time,*' 
with  a  predetermination  to  come  swoop 
upon  the  agitator,  when  that  personage 
had  clearly  passed  all  limits  of  consti- 
tutional forbearance,  and  when  the 
real  character  and  objects  of  the  agi- 
tation were  so  manifest  that  the  man 
who  ran  might  read  them. 

Well,  the  proper  time  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  the  blow  was  struck ;  repeal 
agitation  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dead  lock ;  and  the  incendiary  found 
that  he  must  either  retreat  n'om  his 
forward  position,  or  advance  upon  hos- 
tile bayonets.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
he  wisely  resolved  to  adopt  the  less 
heroic  alternative ;  or  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  phrenetic  desperation  to  con- 
front himself  and  his  tatterdemalions 
with  the  power  and  the  energy  of  an 
insulted  government,  now  at  length 
aroused  to  a  vindication  of  its  proper 
authority,  and  fully  supported  in  its 
acts  of  vigour  by  the  acclaiming  ap- 
proval of  the  empire  at  large  ?  No 
sane  man  can  doubt  it.  Talk  of  cowar- 
dice, talk  of  poltroonery; — had  O'Con- 
nell  acted  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  mad,  and  gone  far  to  vindicate 
his  memory  from  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  wickedness  with  which  he 
must  be  at  present  charged,  by  prov- 
ing the  disturbed  state  of  his  under- 
standing. No.  The  true  play  of  the 
great  dissembler  now  was,  to  assume 
the  character  of  the  moderate  man ; 
to  appear  under  the  guise  of  an  apostle 
of  peace  ;  to  deprecate  all  violence, 
and  wrath,  and  evil  speaking  against 
the  government;  and  to  present,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  so  to  do,  an  as- 
pect of  meek  and  injured  innocence  to 
the  nation  at  large,  which  might  beget 

Sublio  sympathy,  instead  of  the  bltm- 
ering  ferocitv  which  would  only  pro- 
voke mdignation. 
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It  was  a  right  pleasant  conceit  of  the 
jack-aASy  when  he  got  himself  ensconced 
in  the  lion's  skin  ;  and  vastly  must  he 
have  enjoyed  the  alarm  of  so  many 
more  noble  beasts,  when  he  made  the 
forest  re-bellow  to  his  terrific  braying. 
But  he  would  have  been  more  stupid 
than  any  of  his  brethren,  if,  when  the 
spears  of  the  hunters  were  upon  him, 
he  did  not  cast  off  his  dangerous  dis> 
guise,  and  make  himself  appear  to  his 
pursuers, — in  puris  naturalihus, — nei- 
ther better  nor  worse  than  nature 
had  made  him.  His  long  ears  might 
not,  indeed,  be  an  ornament,  but  they 
would  be  better  to  him  than  any  orna- 
ment, if  they  could,  in  such  a  case, 
ensure  his  safety.  Even  so,  a  whole 
skin  and  a  full  wallet  may  well  recon- 
cile the  agitator  to  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  honour  and  glory 
of  agitation  are,  for  the  present, 
resigned ;  nor  could  he,  by  any  other, 
have  so  thoroughly  signalized  the  wily 
adroitness  by  which  he  may,  even  yet, 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
Old  fox-hunters  wi]l,doubtless,  remem- 
ber cases  in  which  reynard,  when 
closely  pursued,  has  feigned  to  be  dead, 
and  contrived  to  send  such  an  odour 
from  his  body  as  completely  extin- 
guished the  zeal  of  his  pursuers,  and 
caused  them  to  recoil  from  the  carrion 
with  even  more  of  alacrity  than  they 
had  followed  the  game.  A  feeling  not 
very  dissimilar  seems  to  actuate  many 
at  the  present  moment,  who  were 
amongst  the  loudest  in  demanding  the 
vindictive  prosecution  of  the  agitator, 
as  long  as  he  was  affronting  the  go- 
vernment, trampling  upon  law,  and 
outraging  reason  ;  and  if  the  legal 
hunters  should  turn  from  him  with 
disgust,  as  from  a  nuisance,  with  which 
they  would  not  offend  their  noses,  or 
sully  their  hands,  most  happy  will  he 
be,  not  to  come  **  betwixt  the  wind 
and  their  nobility.*'  The  sleep  of 
death  will  soon  pass  away — a  change 
of  circumstances  may  arise;  and 
although  the  unsavoury  odour  may 
attach  to  him  still ;  his  old  friend,  bv 
whom  he  has  been  so  often  favoured, 
may  yet 'enable  him  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  his  assailants. 

But  this  is  the  day  of  moral  and 
political  quackery,  and  the  patient, 
oelike,  must  prescribe  for  the  physi- 
cian. Democracy  is  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  mountebanks,  accordingly, 
must  have  the  upper  hand.  If  Uiis, 
indeed,  be  so,  England  as  a  nation  is 
undone.     We  know,  well,  what  would 


have  been  our  fate  had  the   Whigtf 
continued    in    power.     The    church 
would  have  been  sacrificed.     Popery 
would  rise  up  on    its    ruins.     Thie 
great    demagogue  would    guide  the 
counsels  of  government,    until  every 
interest      and     institution     in     the 
country  was  destroyed,  by  which  the 
integrity  of  the  empire    might    be 
guaranteed;   and  the  loyalists,  worn 
out,  harassed,  and  broken  in   spirit, 
by  neglect   and  persecution,    would 
either  be  compelled  to  take  their  part 
with  the  disturbers,    or    pass    over, 
from  sheer  disgust,  as  too  many  have 
already  done,  and  signalize  themselves 
by  being  amongst  the  loudest  of  those 
who   clamour  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union.     Can  it  be  that  we  have  only 
had  a  respite  from  these  calamities, 
by  the  advent  to  power  of  a  conserva- 
tive administration  ?     We  trust  not. 
We  know  the  heart  of   the  empire 
to  be  sound.      But  we  cannot  help 
feeling  an  extreme   anxiety   respect- 
ing the  present  crisis  of  our  affairs, 
which  may  give,  even   to    our  con- 
servative journal,  the    character    of 
an   alarmist.     The    truth    is,    that 
the  eyes    of  the     empu*e    are  fixed 
on  ministers,  respecting  the  approach- 
ing trials ;  and  they  are  even  more 
upon   their    trial    than    Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  his  worthy  compeers. 
All,  OS  yet,  promises  well.     We  are 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in   which 
the   crown    prosecutors     have    dis- 
charged their  duty.     That  they  have 
not  been  as  active  and  as  wary  as  the 
very  able  solicitor  who  conducts  the 
case  of  the  traversers,  is  only  to  say 
that  they  are  not  the  very  ablest  by 
whom  their  places  might  be  filled; 
although  we  confess  we  do  not  know 
at  the  conservative  bar,  any,  at  pre- 
sent, more  able.     If  only  an  honest 
and  independent  jury  may  be  empan- 
neled,  all  will  be  right.    Justice  will 
be  done  to  Ireland.      But  whatever 
may   be  the  result  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  a  case  will  be  made 
out    for    parliamentary  interference, 
should  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
not  prove  of  any  avail,  by  which,  if 
Ireland  is  to  be  continued  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire,  an 
end  must  be  pi)t4o  li  profligf^te'agi^ 
tion,  by  whlA^^^Aal^^igi'nilgj^ 
cant  is  enriO^a  at  the  expimaaln  a\ 
distracted|count4yJ.aittllftid^6dhiA  and  j 
thebloodof  apl«Qde|red,  d^^ 
impoverished  p^p 
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The  French  hare  long  maintained  a 
snpreraacy  in  literature  for  singularity 
and  eccentricity.  Treating  grave  mat- 
ters Hghtly,  and  trifles  with  undue  se^ 
Housness,  they  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  that  species  of  drollery,  which  con- 
sists in  striking  and  ludicrous  contrast 
of  style  and  matter,  and  hy  the  plastic 
facility  of  their  language,  as  well  as 
tbetr  enjoyment  of  high  animal  spirits, 
hive  contrived  to  invest  their  writing 
with  a  charm  of  ease  and  pleasantry,  we 
eold  northmen  would  endeavour  in 
vun  to  compete  with.  The  satirical 
spirit  of  France — partly  from  the  lan- 
guage, partly  from  the  tone  of  the 
nation — was  rarely  tinged  with  gall ; 
it  more  reserohled  the  sharp  but  not 
unpleasant  tartness  of  lemon-juice, 
which  flavoured  rather  than  smarted. 
But  still,  like  their  own  rapiers,  the 
weapon  was  to  the  full  as  deadly, 
though  the  wound  was  a  small  one. 

If  we  desired  to  instance  this  pecu- 
liar  trait  of  the  people,  we  could  not 
do  so  more  effectually  than  by  calling 
attention  to  the  volume  whose  strange 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
J*L*Irlande  Apocryphe  l"  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Is  the  man  going  to  show 
that  we  never  existed  at  all  ?  that  the 
island  is  a  mere  mirage,  and  **  the  eight 
millions**  the  mere  creatures  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  ?  That  there  are 
no  Tipperary  murders  —  no  repeal 
meetii^s — no  O'Connellsand  Steele 


no  crown  prosecutions — **  no  no- 
thing ?"  Would  that  he  could  divest 
our  minds  of  some  of  these  sad  re- 
alities— would  that  bv  any  magic  he 
could  persuade  us,  that  the  fear  Ail 
period  we  are  passing  through,  was 
only  a  dream,  and  that  our  waking 
visions  would  be  of  happier  and  fVurer 
prospects  I 

How  willingly  would  we  barter  the 
enjoyments  we  now  believe  real,  fbr 
such  a  conviction  as  this — how  gladly 
would  we  accept  of  a  reasoning,  that 
even  at  the  extinction  of  our  own  mi- 
serable identity,  would  blot  out  fbr 
ever  the  blood-stained  page  of  Irish 
outrage  from  the  volume  of  history  I 
Alas  This  project  is  far  different;  he 
leaves  us  all  our  past,  while  he  fills  up 
our  future.  Taking  the  meagre  sketch 
of  our  actual  condition,  he  finishes  the 
picture,  throwing  in  the  lights  and  sha- 
dows, deepening  the  eflfbcts,  relieving 
the  distances ;  and  then  presenting  us 
with  a  finished  tableaux,  he  says : — 
"  Voila  votre  pays  I" 

**  L'Irlande  Apocryphe,"  is  the  vi- 
sion of  what  is  to  be  the  future  des- 
tiny of  this  country,  when,  the  dream 
of  her  patriotic  sons  realised,  and 
the  Union  repealed,  she  rises  "great, 
glorious,  and  free,"  a  nation  herself, 
independent  and  self-existent ;  when 
all  the  blessings  of  self-government 
shall  flow  over  the  land,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  green  island,  disenthralled  from 


*  '*  L*Irlande  Aoocryphe."    1844.    Par  Charles  Geoffroy  de  Hausaunne. 
fuUii  ^teur,  et  Libraire.    Paris,  Rue  de  Seine,  932. 
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Saxon  bondage^  shall  revel  freely  once 
more  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  her 
native  soil. 

The  author  represents  himself  as 
looking  into  the  vista  of  long  years, 
following  out  the  vrorking  of  those 
principles,  whose  origin  he  has  stu- 
diously examined,  tracing  the  growth 
of  that  tree,  whose  seed  he  hi^  seen 
deposited  in  the  earth  ;  and  so  far  has 
he  identified  himself  with  his  subject, 
that  he  can  scarcely  persuade  himself 
that  his  dream  is  not  reality,  and,  to 
use  his  own  forcible  expression : — 
*'  J'ai  fini  par  croire  a  ce  livre,  apres 
Tavoir  acheve.  Ainsi,  le  sculpteur, 
qui  vient  de  terminer  son  marbre,  y 
voit  un  dieu,  8*agenouiIle  et  adore." 

We  must  confess,  that  however  wil- 
ling to  surrender  ourselves,  hand  and 
foot  bound,  on  all  common  occasions, 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
struct or  amuse  us  on  paper,  we 
have  not  gone  to  this  extent  in  the 
instance  before  us.  In  the  first  place, 
we  shrink  from  believing  what  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  true.  Secondly, 
we  hesitate  to  concede  our  convictions 
to  any  foreigner,  whose  knowledge  of 
our  country  must,  necessarily,  be  im- 
perfect and  unsafe.  And  lastly,  the 
wand  of  the  sleeper  has  not  touched 
us.  We  saw  not  the  vision  ourselves, 
nor  can  we  yield  our  credence  where 
our  reason  refuses  to  accompany  us. 

"L'Irlande  Apocryphe"  b,  then, 
the  historv  of  Ireland,  dating  from 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1844,  and  fad- 
ing away  into  the  dim  distance  of 
somewhere  about  1868  or  70.  It  is 
the  finished  picture  of  that  political 
millennium  Mr.  O'Connell  has  pre- 
sented in  passing  glimpses  to  his  coun- 
trymen at  various  epochs  of  his 
career,  and  of  which  we  catch  the 
shadowy  promises,  from  time  to  time, 
in  our  national  newspapers. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth-like 
semblance  of  his  volume  that  the  au« 
thor  should  have  been  a  Frenchman— 
no  man's  nationality  adheres  to  him  so 
closely.  It  is  a  moral  epidermis,  of 
which  there  is  no  divestine  him ;  and 
the  result  is,  it  continually  peeps  out 
through  every  rent  of  his  garment. 
Wheuer  he  be  an  artist  or  an  author, 
a  genera],  a  statesman,  a  diplomate,  or 
a  tailor,  a  Frenchman  contrives  to  in- 
vest his  character  with  more  traits  of 
nationality  than  identity ;  and  while 
you  might  feel  often  puzzled  to  detect 


his  condition  in  life,  you  never  could 
hesitate  about  his  country.  This,  we 
repeat,  deteriorates  a  good  deal  from 
the  *'vraisemblance"of  his  book.  But 
we  have  learned  of  late  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  these  things,  and  after 
having  seen  our  "  Robinson  Crusoe " 
converted,  in  Parbian  hands,  into  a 
very  smart  figure,  more  like  a  French 
hair-dresser  than  an  English  seaman,  we 
can  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  equally 
absurd  travesty  of  Mr.  O'Connell  into 
a  likeness  to  Napoleon.  But,  indeed, 
this  is  excusable  on  other  grounds. 
There  are  certain  types  in  France,  to 
which  persons  of  all  nations  are  sub- 
jected ;  and  a  kind  of  hero-worship 
has  distinguished  that  countrv  for  the 
last  half  century,  and  we,  therefore, 
have  little  difficulty  in  accepting  an 
Irish  agitator  with  such  a  change  of 
dress  and  decoration  ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  comparison  is  certainly  flattering 
to  ourselves. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  **  L'Irlande  d*  AujourdTiui," 
— such  he  entitles  his  first  chapter. 
This  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  ri- 
facimento  of  newspaper  grievances 
against  England — woes  and  wrongs  of 
centuries  back,  brought  to  bear,  with 
singular  force  of  reason  and  logic,  on 
present  evils— explanations  of  die  re- 
markable influence  exerted  on  cor 
now  condition  by  misgovemment  in 
the  .time  of  Elizabeth,  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  Essex  and  Straf- 
ford were  in  league  with  Peel  and 
Stanley,  to  rivet  our  chains. 

The  intellect  of  the  repeal  partj, 
their  rank,  wealth,  and  importance  are 
dilated  upon  with  considerable  force  ; 
their  high  patriotism  and  grand  philo* 
sophic  views  are  extolled,  and  their 
superiority  to  the  Saxon  illustrated  in 
glowing  colours ;  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  the  ardent  hope  of  better 
things  in  store  for  the  green  isle,  when 
her  '<  sons  shall  have  their  own  again.  ** 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  curtain 
rises  to  the  **  Repeal  of  the  Union." 
The  parliament  is  once  more  seated 
in  College-green,  where,  by  the  way» 
with  a  perhaps  pardonable  blunder, 
—occasioned  by  the  ambiguity  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  himself — our  author  places 
the  '<ConciliationHall$"andthe  Libera- 
tor's progress  down  to  the  house,  fur- 
nishes the  material  of  a  very  graphic 
description.  The  writer's  want  of 
knowledge  of  our  country  mars,  it  is 
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true,  much  of  the  point  of  this  scene  ; 
names  of  people  and  places  are  occa- 
sionally commingled,  and  mistaken  in 
a  way  that  injures  the  truthfulness  of 
the  ptctnrey  bat,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  has  a  certain  aur  of  bold  and 
masterly  vigour,  we  liked  much  on 
reading. 

**He  was  carried** — it  is  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  he  speaks — "in  a  triumphal 
car,  over  which  a  figure,  emblematic 
of  Hibemia,  stood,  from  whose  hand, 
at  every  motion  of  the  bearers,  laurels 
fell  upon  the  head  of  the  Liberator. 
Four  crouching  figures,  representing 
the  Saxon,  in  attitudes  of  cowering 
humility,  caught  at  the  wheels  of  the 
chariot,  which  threatened  to  crush 
and  destroy  them.  An  ancient  Irish 
hard,  with  a  flowing  beard,  and  hold- 
ii^  a  harp  in  his  hands,  performed  a 
national  melody,  and  to  every  chord 
of  the  *  jig,'  the  tears  fell  in  torrents 
from  the  moved  bystanders."  The 
"jig  "•  seemed  to  ns  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  so  august  a  ceremonial,  but 
the  foot-note  relieved  our  scruples. 

"  The  Liberator  looked  around  him 
on  bis  happy  people,  with  an  expres- 
sion mild,  yet  triumphant;  his  fine 
tele  de  camee — we  really  dare  not  ven- 
ture on  this  in  Enghsh — made  him 
seem  more  like  a  Roman  emperor,  than 
a  man  of  modem  days.  He  wore 
the  Irish  costume,  yellow  and  white, 
with  a  large  collar  of  gold  around  his 
neck :  this,  from  its  exceeding  weight, 
was  held  up  by  two  priests,  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  also  in  their  full 
robes.  *  Le  dlgne  Preire  Higgins*  was 
one  of  these. 

"  Never,  for  centuries  past,  was  Ire- 
land the  scene  of  such  tumultuous 
joy — the  hour  of  her  deliverance  ac- 
complished— her  deliverer  present  to 
grace  the  triumph." 

After  detidling  with  great  preci- 
sion, the  whole  order  of  the  march  to 
the  parliament  house,  our  historian 
presents  us  with  a  coup  cTceil  of  the 
raterior — where,  "on  a  lone  bench, 
shivering  and  sad,  sit  the  miserable 
minority,  who  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  Saxon  ;"  the  patriotic  party  are 
not  only  distinguishable  by  their 
elated  looks  and  triumphant  faces, 
hot  they  all  wear  the  ancient  toga  of 


Ireland,  that  beautiful  heir-loom  of 
their  classic  origin.  The  proceedings 
open  with  a  high  mass,  by  '  Ce  Prelat 
distingue  Mac  Hale,'  who  sprinkles 
the  members  as  they  pass  with  the 
*  ecm  benite* — a  ceremony  evidently 
little  in  unison  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Saxons,  who  sit  suffering  spectators 
of  the  scene.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  is  read  by  a  member  of  the 
government,  but  no  address  is  moved 
m  reply ;  and  after  a  silence  of  some 
minutes,  Mr.  O'Connell  rises  and  ad- 
dresses the  assembly.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, contains  nothing  new,  nothing 
we  had  not  heard  before,  save  an  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  people  to  be 
patient. 

***  Wait,  my  children — (mes  enfans/) 
wait — even  yet  without  impatience — 
but  a  little,  and  the  island  is  ours. 
That  miserable  fraction,  which  sits 
cowering  yonder,  will  soon  be  thank- 
ful for  the  very  permission  to  escape. 
There  shall  not  remain  one,  nay,  not 
one  in  the  land.  The  name  of  Eng- 
land shall  be  a  brand  of  shame,  and 
Englishman  shall  be  as  a  title  of  dis- 
grace. This  beautiful  country,  with 
its  verdant  valleys— its  limpid  streams 
— its  delicious  bogs  I — its  inaccessible 
mountains,  was  made  for  the  free. 
Never  shall  the  stamp  of  slavery  de- 
file it.  Were  you  made  to  pine  be- 
neath such  a  yoke  as  theirs?  Are 
you,  who  conquered  every  people 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  alternately 
beating  English,  French,  Spaniards, 
Swiss,  and  Germans— are  you  to  fall 
suppliant  before  the  Saxon  ?' 

"  Loud  cries  of  *  Never !  Never !' 

**  *  Long,  too  long  have  we  borne 
with  this.  Our  hour  of  vengeance  is 
come ;  forth  then  to  the  good  work. 
Away  with  them.' 

*'  The  energy  of  the  honourable 
member  at  these  words  produced  a 
scene  perfectlv  indescribable.  The  en- 
tire house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Saxons,  springing  to  their  legs,  with 
frantic  cries  of  *  We  will ! — we  will !' 

**  *  Hold ' — resumed  the  speaker  ; 
*  not  yet ;  I  did  but  speak  figuratively. 
I  meant,  you  should  not  consume  their 
manufactures,  nor  their  produce,  nei- 
ther buy  with  them,  nor  sell  with 
them.     Remember,  if  you  trade  with 


*  ^  "  jig»"  est  le  chanson  solemnel  d'Irlandc,  en  usage  parmi  les  ceremonies 
royales,  et  surtout,  d'une  grande  antiquity. 
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tbeni)  you  are  bondsmeil-^yy  '<he- 
reditarj  bondsmen.**  Is  not  this 
lovely  land  sufficient  for  us?  Can 
we  not  find  here  all  that  the  most 
Aistidious  luxury  could  desire  ?  They 
will  endeavour,  by  treaties,  to  induce 
you  to  deal  with  them.  I  repeat  it> 
they  will  try  this  ;  but  if — mark  me— ^ 
I  only  say,  if  they  do ' 

**  The  rest  was  drowned  in  a  crash  of 
uproarious  tumult,  in  which  the  voice 
of  Monsieur  ^  Tomsteale,'  the  mem- 
ber for  Tara,  was  heard  exclaimhi^, 

*  We'll  cut  their  blood-stained  handts 
off  who  sign  the  deed  I' — a  sentiment 
that  met  thunders  of  acclamation." 

The  description  of  the  capital  at 
night  is  well  done: — "The  streets, 
biasing  with  bonfires,  around  which, 

*  great,  glorious,  and  free,*  the 
populace  dance  in  wild  excitement, 
stimulating  their  spirits  with  party 
songs  and  violent  diatribes  on  their 
now  vanquished  enemies.  Some 
excesses  are  committed,  but  these 
are  soon  repressed  by  a  general 
order  from  the  Liberator,  that  *the 
hour  is  not  come  ;*  and  except 
the  houses  of  some  well-known  Saxons, 
which  have  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
no  great  dama^  is  Incurred.  The 
military  are  called  out,  but  by  the 
new  constitution  cannot  act,  and  are 
marched  back  to  barracks  again, 
amid  the  groans  and  hootings  of  the 
mob.*' 

**  Thus  passes  the  first  night  of  free- 
dom. The  next  morning  displays  a 
proclamation  from  the  Liberator,  con- 
veying his  eternal  gratitude  to  the 
people  for  their  attitude  of  peace. 

*  Your  enemies  wished  you  to  break 
out;  they  taunted— they  reviled  you. 
There  were  two  companies  of  foot 
in  George's-street  barrack,  and  we 
are  but  eight  millions  I  Thev  did 
all  they  could  to  be  butchered, 
but  you  would  not  do  it.  No,  my 
countrymen,  we  are  a  great  people. 
I  am  sorry  that  elderly  gentleman 
was  killed.  I  had  rather  the  two  small 
children  had  not  been  burned  also. 
But  these  are  pre<]Kal  outrages  ;  rob- 
bers exist  in  every  land ;  and  I  hear  the 
children  had  got  gooseberries  in  their 
pockets.  As  to  the  display  of  the 
gpreen  flag  in  Capel-street,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  at  that.  This  is  premature ; 
this  is  insulting.  Why  not  trust  my 
words?  I  say — ^be  patient.  Ciwel- 
street  I  strike  out  of  the  map  of  Ire- 


land* It  exbts  no  longer.  I  know 
no  man  who  resides  there ;  and  un» 
less  the  sainted  and  venerable  priest 
Mac  Shane  interfere,  I  will  order  that 
no  man  shall  traverse  that  street.*  ** 

Events  now  press  rapidly,  one  upon 
another*  The  parliament  deliberate 
daily  on  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  the  only  question  being  to 
decide  upon  the  real  claimants,  in  the 
multiplicity  ^hich  present  themeelvee. 
A  select  committee  is  appointed  to  ez-^ 
amine  witnesses,  of  which  we  have 
only  space  for  a  short  extract : — 

"  Patrick  Muldoon,  sworn — Knows 
the  lands  of  Knock- Whack- Whulloo  { 
knew  them  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  hie 
father  was  a  tenant  on  them,  and  his 
grandfather  also ;  founds  his  claim  to 
tne  property  on  the  fltct,  that  his  grand* 
&ther  was  hangred  for  shooting  the 
landlord,  and  his  father  transported 
for  being  present  and  assisting;  he 
himself  has  since  way-laid  the  present 
proprietor  $  but  his  gun  missed  fire, 
and  hopes  the  honour&le  house  would 
not  attribute  his  fkilure  to  any  want  of 
good- will  and  determination  ;  always 
paid  the  repeal  rent,  and  contributed 
to  the  0*Connell  fund,  even  when 
distrained  for  his  own  holdings- 
Claim  allowed. 

**  Simon  0*£>owell,  an  old  man^ 
living  on  the  lands  of  Kilmuckcree^wae 
out  in  *08  ;  swears)  that  he  murdered 
two  gentlemen  of  large  property  in 
Kildare,  and  would  have  killed  more, 
if  he  had  time ;  but  as  the  troubles 
concluded  suddenlv,  he  turned  infor- 
mer, and  hanged  his  younger  brother 
for  the  murders  ;  believes  he  ought  to 
have  the  lands  in  question,  and  would 
be  glad  to  shoot  the  present  occupant, 
when  the  '  honourable  bouse  desires.' 
Simon  handed  in  a  receipt  for  the  rent 
and  tribute,  and  a  voucher  for  takii^ 
in  the  repeal  newspapers.-— Claim 
allowed. 

«  Mary  Kennedy  made  the  fire  to 
roast  her  mbtress  on,  and  hopes  that^ 
as  she  died  without  heirs,  something 
will  be  done  for  her.  Always  had  a  pic- 
ture  of  Mr.  0*Connel],  and  another  of 
Father  Mac  Hale>  in  her  house. — To 
be  considered  for  eompensation. 

**  Michael  KHroy,  a  suitor  for  the 
lands  of  Whack-no-breena..^He  and 
his  three  brothers,  two  of  whom  were 
hanged,  and  the  third  transportedU- 
swears,  that  no  one  had  been  permit- 
ted to  reside  on  the  lands  in  qoestion 
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fbr  th«  htt  thirty  jMrs*  entirely  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  his  fiunily ;  made 
grett  SBcrifices  /or  the  oaase ;  was 
always  a  patriot  in  the  most  liberal 
sense  of  the  word.  Produces  an  old 
mnsket  which^  he  is  ready  to  prove» 
shot  more  respectable  people,  than  any 
gnn  in  the  Queen's  County.  Paid  the 
rmal  and  O'Connell  rent  to  the  day. 
Claim  allowed. 

"  Timothy  lUley,  twice  burned  the 
boose  and  offices  of  his  landlord 
Bir.  Weeks,  of  Scrubs,  and  finally 
frightened  him  out  of  ^e  country; 
also*  set  fire  to  Farious  hay  and  com- 
8ta»s  in  the  neighbourhood ;  never 
paid  tithe,  nor  wouldn't  for  any  man  ; 
but  doesn't  like  to  shoot  at  people,  e?en 
thouffh  they  were  his  ^lemies. — Claim 
disallowed.^ 

The  work  now  goes  braFcly  on.— 
Bishops  beg  that  they  may  be  relieved 
from  their  functions  as  legislators, 
"the  danger  of  going  down  to  the 
boose  being  consioerable,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  BQob ;"  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  so 
ootrageousy  as  to  make  their  situation 
as  irksome  and  unpleasant  as  possible. 
—An  act  is  passed  for  ^*  their  relief.** 

The  sesnoD  is  indeed  an  active  one: 
£or  bendes  the  committee  of  estates— 
the  coi^iscation  of  the  church  pro- 
pertT  is  carried  by  a  minority  of  tnree 
bondred  and  forty,  to  six.  Monsieur 
Tomsteale — we  still  preserve  the 
French  spellinff-^  called  to  the  upper 
bouse,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Skulk- 
about  de  Skulabogue;  and  Mr.  Rae, 
also  made  a  peer,  his  title  being  Baron 
Fag  in  Eags — hb  armorial  crest,  a 
parse  proper,  with  the  motto — **  Crede 

Thirty.four  other  agitators  are  also 
to  be  created  peers ;  but  their  eleva- 
tion is  delayed  for  want  of  clothes  to 
appear  in.  A  national  grant  is,  how- 
ew,  in  course  of  passing ;  which  by 
the  sale  of  the  principal  houses  in 
Dabfin,  wiD^  it  is  hoped,  supply  their 
wants. 

The  extracts  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  period  aU  teem  with  the  hilarity 
and  happiness  of  the  land,  now  revel- 
ling in  th^  long-desired  freedom. 
Some  Saxons,  however,  still  defile  the 
><»)*  and  thi^  presence  is  felt  as  a 
natioDal  disgrace.  Their  hour  is  evi- 
denth  pasnng,  as  the  following  para- 
HP^  may  a£)w  :— 


^^  Considerable  laughter  was  oauied 
yesterday  morning  at  the  Liberator's 
levee,  by  an  aocount  that  had  just 
reached  town.  It  seems,  that  the  ex- 
judge  Lefiroid  was  turned  out,  and 
hunted  by  the  Loughlin  hounds.  They 
met  at  Clochnidude,  and  turned  the 
old  fox  out  ov^  a  fine  sporting  coun- 
try. They  gave  him  twenty  minutes 
law,  and  then  laid  on  the  dogs.  He 
made  a  splendid  run,  taking  the  hill- 
side by  Mr.  Fitzsimon's  cottage,  and 
crossing  the  bog  at  Drumsnag.  They 
ran  into  him,  however,  below  his  own 
house,  and  it  was  only  by  great  exer- 
tions he  was  saved  n*om  the  dogs. 
We  owe  it  to  Mr.  Flattery  that  he 
was  not  eaten,  which,  as  the  country 
is  scarce  of  game,  would  have  been  a 
great  pity.  The  gentlemen  talk  of 
the  Dean  next  week ;  he  is  fleshy,  but« 
they  say,  jumps  beautifully." 

These  are  the  pleasantries  of  a 
fine  fVee-hearted  people,  and  they  are 
not  amenable  to  the  cold  criticisms  of 
the  Saxon. 

But  we  pass  on  to  more  impor- 
tant events — the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
O'Shanahan  in  Ireland,  from  Rome, 
with  a  special  message  from  the  sove- 
reiffn  pontiff.  He  is  received  in  state^ 
and  conducted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  witnesses  a  debate  on 
the  grand  question  of  the  admission 
of  ecclesiastics  to  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house.  The  debate  is  adjourned; 
but  a  bill  is  passed,  and  receives  the 
assent  of  both  houses,  declaring  the 
Protestant  religion  no  longer  to  exist 
in  Ireland ;  no  person  of  that  persua- 
sion shall  hold  any  place  of  profit  or 
emolument  in  the  land,  neither  shall 
he  be  admissible  as  menober  of  either 
house,  nor  his  evid^ice  received  on 
trials;  all  bequests  to  him  shall 
be  deemed  illegal,  and  intermarriage 
with  him  pronounced  outside  the  pide 
of  law;  and  children,  bom  after  said 
union,  illegitinMLte.  Such  as  desire 
to  emigrate,  will  receive  a  ''permU  de 
depart^'  or  a  letter  of  leave,  at  the 
alien  office,  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fees. 

Ail  applicants  for  the  permission^ 
must  mike  oath  that  they  have  not  any 
property  in  their  nossession,  whether 
m  respect  to  ^ooqb,  jewels,  precious 
metals,  or  securities,  and  are,  "wmJ^fidJ^t 
m  a  state  of  pauperism.  Any  one  de- 
tected in  an  attempt  to  evade  this  law 
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will  be  punished  by  carding — a  national 
punishment^  just  restored,  and  in  high 
favour  with  the  people. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author's 
account  of  the  clearance  committee* 
by  whose  Jabours  all  persons,  unable 
to  claim  Milesian  descent,  are  deprived 
of  their  estates,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  **  state  labourers."  His 
account,  at  page  104,  of  these  formats, 
is  sufficiently  amusing,  and  we  recog- 
nise, even  through  the  blunders  of 
French  spelling,  the  names  of  our 
respected  Recorder,  the  city  members, 
and  other  well-known  individuals,  as 
proceeding  with  shovel  and  pick-axe 
to  work  on  the  Donnybrook  road. 

A  passing  allusion  is  made  here  to 
the  state  of  Europe,  in  which  our 
author  informs  us,  all  memory  of  Ire- 
land is  lost,  or,  if  preserved,  only  as 
of  some  fearful  land  of  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  barbarism.  "  Little  know 
they,**  exclsdms  he,  "  of  the  happiness 
of  that  disenthralled  nation.  The  in- 
toxicating bliss  of  liberty  regained.** 

It  is  in  the  indulgence  of  this  latter 
feeling,  that  they  abandon  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  and  burn  Father 
Mathew,  in  effigy.  Some  have  even 
instituted  suits  at  law  against  that 
venerable  character  for  injury  done  to 
their  constitutions,  by  water-drinking, 
and  a  compromise  is  at  last  effected,  by 
which  it  is  agreed  upon,  that  his  reve- 
rence sKall  present  a  smoking  tumbler 
of  punch  to  all  persons  coming  to 
him  with  a  temperance  medal — an 
arrangement  that  has  met  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  **  Although,*'  adds 
the  Cork  Sledgehammer  of  free- 
dom, **we  are  sorry  to  see  his  re- 
verence appear  sinking  under  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  office — and  whether  it 
is  the  late  hours,  or  the  lemon-juice, 
he  appears  growing  rapidly  thinner.** 

The  national  newspapers,  too,  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  attention. 
They  are  conducted  with  all  the  skill, 
ability,  and  power,  that  characterised 
the  early  stages  of  the  movement.  The 
leading  journal,  the  "Erin,"  being 
edited  by  one,  whose  travelled  expe- 
rience has  made  him  familiar  with 
life,  in  its  wildest  aspects,  even  in  the 
"  Bush  in  Australia."  Poetry,  politi- 
cal essays,  and  light  and  graceful  criti- 
cisms, vary  the  contents  of  each  num- 
ber ;  andwe],have  abundant  evidence  of 
what  they  had  so  long  predicted — that 


a  national  literature  needed  bat  na- 
tional encouragement,  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  land.  One  feature  of  the 
press,  our  author  lays  great  stress  on, 
it  is  this — all  reporting  at  parliament 
or  at  public  meetings,  is  denounced 
as  an  invasion  of  private  right  and 
individual  property.  Reporters  are 
classed  with ''  informers,**  and  as  sudi^ 
may  be  carded  at  will,  any  five  free- 
holders forming  a  quorum. 

But  indeed  it  were  impossible  in  our 
brief  limits  even  to  convey  a  catalogue 
of  the  changes  which  are  enumerated 
as  taking  place.  One  act  of  parliament 
decrees  toe  destruction  of  all  public 
buildings  which  may  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Saxon :  and  in  this  waj 
the  Custom-house,  the  Bank,  Post- 
office,  and  Four  Courts,  are  razed  to 
the  ground,  which  lies  cumbered  with 
the  ruins.  Trinity  College  is  con- 
verted into  a  nunnery,  and  presided 
over  by  a  certain  **  Pere  Tom,"  (can 
he  mean  Tom  Maguire?)  Liberal 
funds  are  provided,  and  to  use  his 
own  phrase — **  on  y*  mene  joyeuse 
vie."  Long  before,  the  statue  of  King 
William  has  been  converted  into  an 
effigy  of  Monsieur  Tomsteale,  and  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  carnation  expended 
on  the  countenance.  Nelson's  pillar 
is  now  the  tower  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  the  naval  hero  has  been  welded 
into  a  priest.  The  names  of  all  the 
streets  are  changed,  and  new  ones 
adopted,  more  in  unison  with  the  taste 
of  the  day — such  as  "  CarderV*  alley  ; 
Whiteboy-row ;  Terry-alt-terrace ;  As- 
sassin's-avenue.  Some  less  fashionable 
localities  being  called  after  great  poli- 
tical or  literary  celebrities— such  as 
Purcell's  promenade ;  Gavin's  green, 
&c.  Mr.  O'Connell's  paternal  seat 
remains,  however,  unchanged,  and  is 
still  known  as  Verymean  Abbey — 
(qu.  Darrynane). 

We  have  looked  in  vwn  through  the 
volume  for  any  mention  of  those  en- 
lightened individuals,  whose  liberal 
views  were  once  in  such  favour  with 
the  party,  but  no  where  can  we  find 
any  allusion  to  Anthony  Blake,  Richard 
Shell,  Sharman  Crawford,  and  a  host 
of  other  equally  distinguished  politi- 
cians. Alas  1  our  French  friend  seems 
never  to  have  even  heard  of  them, 
or  they  have  been  lost  in  the  *'  gurgite 
vasto"  of  the  revolution.  But  we  press 
on.   England,  long  since  wearied  of 
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the  hopeless  task  of  retairiing  as  a 
pro?iace>  what  has  proved  herself  a 
nation,  declares  gue*Ue  se'en  piisse 
^Xrlande^-^ihat  she  has  done  with  it. 
The  decUration  excites  no  feeling 
whaterer  in  the  green  isle.  They 
haTe  felt  their  liberty  too  long,  to  care 
mnch  for  any  formal  recognition  of  it. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  crowned  king,  it  is 
tnie>  but  the  ceremony  attracts  little 
enthusiasm,  and  e?en  his  presence  in 
the  streets,  with  the  ancient  Irish  cap, 
is  not  remarked.  The  first  act  of  his 
rdgn  is  a  revocation  of  all  Saxon  law, 
and  return  to  Brehon  usages,  which, 
in  criminal  cases,  simplifies  the  admi- 
nistration wonderfully.  Each  man  kill- 
ii^  his  enemy,  and  being  killed  by 
some  one  else  in  turn,  divests  Green- 
street  of  much  labour  and  excitement. 
Coroners  are  done  away  with,  but  a 
permanent  waking  establishment,  with 
drink,  souffs,  tobacco,  &c.,  is  held  at 
all  hours,  day  and  night,  in  the  Upper 
Cistle-yard.  This  is  presided  over  by 
Monsieur  Roa — (who  is  he  ?) — who  is 
styled  grand  national  **  Lachrymist," 
and  cries  daily  from  twelve  to  four. 
The  Irish  lang^uage  is  declared  com- 
pulsory in  all  siuts  at  law,  pleadings, 
&c.,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish 
litigation,  and  also  to  open  the  door  of 
the  legal  profession  to  several  native 
Wristers  from  Clare  and  Gal  way, 
hitherto,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxon, 
retained  in  bondage  as  herds  and  hus- 
bandmen. English  costume  is  abo- 
lished ;  and  while  the  antiquarians  are 
investigating  the  details  of  new  na- 
tional dress,  all  clothes  are  forbidden, 
save  such  as  are  of  absolute  neces- 
otj,  these  being  of  native  material; 
and  so  the  fashions  for  the  season  are 
seen  in  corduroy  breeches,  ^eze  coats, 
felt  hats,  brogpies,  &c. — the  ladies 
being  attired,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  day,  *'  in  Irish  manufacture." 

But  we  really  have  neither  space  nor 
temper  for  more.  This  infatuated 
Frenchman  outrages  all  probability 
in  his  extravagance,  and  ends  with  a 
picture  of  the  land,  torn  by  rival 
fiwtion,  with  a  king  in  every  province^ 


and  a  pretender  in  every  county. 
Morgan  John  warring  against  Maurice, 
and  Daniel  against  Fergus  ;  Clare 
against  Carlow ;  Kildare  opposed  to 
Meath;  national  bankruptcy^  barba- 
rism, and  bloodshed,  every  where ; 
nothing  triumphant  but  Le  Phre 
O'Higgvns,  et  ses  freres  pieu$es~~md 
even  for  this,  he  finds  a  simile. 
Humboldt  speidcs  of  a  tree  in  the 
Andes,  which  flourishes  most  when  it 
has  ruined  the  soil  it  springs  from. 

We  have  thus  skimmingly  presented 
our  readers  with  the  substance  of  this 
impertinent  "  brochure,'*  which,  in  the 
space  of  something  less  than  two  hun- 
ted pages,  disposes  so  pleasantly  of 
us  and  our  country.  Although  many 
mistakes,  both  as  to  names  of  persons 
and  places — many  blundered  allusions, 
bespeak  the  **  squib"  as  French  in  exe- 
cution, we '  have  heard  it  rumoured 
that  the  whole  is  a  translation,  and  was 
originally  written  by  a  ci-devant 
O'Connellite. 

This  majr,  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
services  of  a  renegade,  if  even  they 
took  a  more  argamentative  form,  are 
rarely  useful  to  party ;  and  we  would 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  one  who  deserts  from  his 
own  ranks  "  Thneo  Dan  aos  et  donti 
ferentes,*'  The  "  Romans"  may  have 
their  "hobby"  as  the  Greeks  had 
theirs.  In  any  case  the  work  is  spuirtly 
done — the  French  flippant,  well-turned, 
and  epigrammatic,  and  the  allusions  to 
foreign  politics  which  are  thrown  out 
carelessnr,  en  passant,  display  a  know- 
ledge of  European  affairs  somewhat 
remarkable. 

There  are  passages  here  and  there, 
which  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  at 
times  the  author  was  not  more  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  the  extravagant  ap- 
prehensions of  all  enemies  to  repeal, 
than  to  display  the  picture  of  national 
happiness  and  prosperity  succeeding 
that  event;  but  whether  intended 
against  Trojans  or  Tyrians,  the  thing 
is  smart,  caustic,  and  laughable,  and 
by  no  means  dear  at  its  m^est  cost  of 
two  francs  and  ten  sous. 
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Oibello's  oocopatloa'i  cooa^A  Utile  by-plair— The  last  from  the 

floorer— A  farce  after  a  traged/— A  pecoliariij  belooging  to  Gorkoniaiit. 

A  BODY  of  carmoDy  disappointed  of 
farefly  and  a  Imot  of  porters^  dreaming 
their  ''occupation  gone"  for  that  day* 
lingered  opposite  to  one  of  the  Bristol 
ana  Cork  line  of  steamersy  which^ 
about  half  an  hour  beforot  had  put 
into  Coye.  The  rumbling  of  the  ust 
car  that  had  been  hired*  and  the  crack 
of  the  carman's  whipy  as  the  craz/ 
vdude  made  its  way  towards  Cork* 
were  still  faUing  upon  the  ears  of  the 
unemploTed. 

**  Well,  now,"  observed  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  porters,  who,  in  his  ea- 
gerness for  employment  had  trans- 
ported two  gentlemen's  baggage  from 
the  steamer  to  the  shore*  and  who,  in 
the  hurry^  had  been  paid  by  neither^ 
''  well  now*  this  is  the  raal  thin^ ; — 
weVe  nauthin'  to  do*  an*  nauthm  to 
pay  for  it." 

''Sure  an*  isn't  it  betther  than 
haTin'  more  to  do,  Paddy,  than  we  can 
be  paid  for  ?"  inquired  a  brother  chip* 
who  was  oogniaant  of  the  boy*s  over- 
doing  himtf^fi 

"^ad  luck  to  ye,"  retorted  Pat; 
"an'  do  ye  think,  Billy  Darcv,  that 
ivree  wan  is  as  sharp  as  a  discharged 
polis*man?  Ha!  Billy*  that's  the  ticket 
for  soup!'* 

"I'm  not  sartin*  jrot»  PaL  Two 
valioes  her^  an'  a  big  box  an*  three 
carpet>bags  there*  an  *  '  Run*  boy* 
fetch  away  that  other  gentleman  s  bag- 
while  I  get  out  the  price  of  the 
for  ye*'  wouldn't  make  pay  80up» 
Patsev!" 

"  Take  that — an'  that— ve  bosthoon 
ye  I"  screamed  the  enraged  Pat*  as  he 
made  some  furious  hits  at  Billy  Darcy's 
head-piece. 

"Thank  ye,"  said  Billy;  and  be 
received  the  compliments  of  Patsey 
with  beoonung  easQ  and  satis&ction. 

The  enacting  of  the  melo-drama 
which  followed  may  be  easily  ima- 
g^ed. 

During  this  scene  on  shor^  some- 


thing not  very  dissimilar  was  goii^  on 
on  board  the  steamer. 

A  lady  and  gentleman*  the  former 
very  closely  wrapped  up  In  shawls  and 
cloaks*  emerged  nrom  the  companion- 
door  and  walked  towards  the  paddle- 
box.  This  couple  had  proceeded  bat 
a  few  yards*  when  a  little,  sharp- 
looking  man*  with  a  blue  bag  under 
his  arm,  and  a  piece  of  dirt^-white 
paper  in  his  right  hand*  stole  after 
them.  Just  as  he  got  dose  up  to 
them,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he 
stumbled  against  a  coil  of  ropes*  and 
went*  head  foremost*  into  the  back  of 
the  lady.  The  fiur  one's  companion 
instantly  obliged  the  transgressor  with 
a  rejoinder,  which*  being  made  by  the 
foot,  sent  the  tittle*  sharp-looking  man* 
his  blue  bag,  and  his  bit  of  dirty-white 
paper^prawling  a  few  yards  furtner  o£ 

"There,  you  unmannerly  cub,  yon!* 
courteouslv  remarked  the  gallant; 
adding*  "  1*11  teach  you*  sir ;"  and  be 
shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  little 
man,  and  at  the  blue  bag,  and  at  the 
dirty  strip  of  white  paper.  "  Now* 
Jessie,  love,**  he  continued,  addressing 
the  fidr  one*  who  hung  upon  his  arm 
with  all  the  i^pearance  of  feminine 
timidity  and  a  sick  stomach*  "  Now, 
Jessie,  bve»  let  us  lose  no  time  in 
taking  leave  of  y<mr  friemd  on  the 
ground." 

For  a  sick  and  famting  lady,  it  was 
astonishing  how  fast  she  made  her 
way  over  the  paddle-box*  and  how 
little  fuss  she  created  in  settling  her- 
self upon  the  best  hack-car  on  the 
stand.  There  seated*  and  a  little  oar- 
pet  bag  placed  beside  her*  her  stoat 
companion  left  her  for  a  moment,  and 
walked  hastily  into  the  rine  in  which 
Patsey  and  Billy  were  getting  up  and 
knocking  each  other  down  as  fast  as 
possible. 

"Boys*  what  are  ye  about?**  de- 
manded Ihe  ffentleman*  of  every  body» 
in  a  voice  f^  of  authority. 
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•"Nantiui^  tar,"  replied  wwy  body. 

"  Poh  I  is  H  want  of  empbymeiit ?^ 

**  BeGke  it  ia>  yer  hoDour^"  replied 
9nty  body  igmin;  and  eyerj  body 
who  had  a  hat  on  toaebad  it«  and 
ererTbody  who  had  no  hat  didn't 

«  Well,  then,**  said  tiie  gentleman, 
throwing  a  yellow  pieoe  of  ooin  on 
the  ground,  ''  there  s  a  soTcreign  for 

Some  whistled;  some  shouted  $ 
seme  screamed. 

"  Listen  to  me,  now,*'  continued  the 
gentleman.  All  was  silence.  '« D'see, 
bojs,  that  little,  sharp-looking  fMlow, 
githsring  himself  up  fnm  the  deck 
of  the  steamer?" 

'^Tes,  yer  honour>**  said  erery 
body. 


''Well,  boySf— -if  I  know  a  bom, 
-^whj^he's  one." 

«'  Whisht  r  melo-dramatised  eyery 
body ;  and  hats,  and  eyes,  and  ears 
were  cockedf  all  ripe  for  tvau 

''Yes,  he's  a  bum— an  EnglisH 
bum  I"  reiterated  the  gentleman* 
"Now,  if  ye  lore  me, take  hun  the 
shortest  way  to  Cork,  boys  I" 

Every  one  laughed,  and  said  "  Yis*** 

The  gentleman  jumped  up  by  the 
ude  of  his  fair  companion;  smack 
went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels^ 
and  another  car^  and  horse,  and  ftre, 
were  <m  the  road  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  to  that  celebrated  city,  where,  it 
is  recorded,  gentlemen  "  button  their 
ooats  behind^  to  keep  their  bellies 
warm." 


CHAPTER  II. 


On  Us  legs  again-U3k>ing  ashore  and 

Cork^Charity  left  I 


The 

IBg 


s  Httle,  aharp-looking*  man,  hav- 
_  picked  himself  up  from  the  deck, 
picked  up  his  blue  ba^  also,  and  open- 
ing it,  slipped  the  bit  of  dirtr^white 
paper  into  a  bundle  of  official Jooking 
documents,  tied  up  with  red  tape.  He 
then  walked  to  the  companion-stairs 
and  called  out  for  a  earpet-bag  and 
bat-box  to  be  brought  up  forthwith. 
A  dose  observer  might  have  seen  his 
wary  eye,  every  minute,  look  -askance 
o?er  his  shoulder,  and  take  the  picture 
of  all  that  was  going  on  on  shore. 
His  Idckii^  didn't  seem  to  discompose 
him  much,  he  almost  seemed  used  to  it ! 
The  little,  sharp-looking  man,  hb 
bbe  bag,  his  carpet-bag,  and  his  hat- 
box,  all  now  most  intiniately  connected 
toj^ether,  mounted  the  paddle-box, 
wtth  ^  view  of  getting  on  shore  as 
to  as  possible.  This  was  no  easy 
matter-^a  phalanx  of  porters  and 
carmen  stopped  the  way. 

"  Porter,  yer  honour,*'  "  Car,  yw 
honour,** "  Cork,  yer  honour,"  "  Good 
horse,  yer  honour,"  "  Can't  trot  less 
nor  ten  miles  an  hour,"  «  Porter,  yer 
honour,"  "  Twintee  of  us,  yer  honour, 
aU  waitin*  for  ye  this  two  hours  1" 
wwe  dioned  mto  his  ears. 

The  noise,  and  the  craoking  of 
whip6»  and  some  oaths,  and  a  tbo»- 


sand  jokes,*  and  the  good4iumoured 
way  in  which  the  carpet-bag  was 
snatched  by  this  porter,  and  the  hat- 
box  by  another  ;  and  the  naturalness 
with  which  they  ran  off  opposite  wavs, 
and  the  eagerness  with  wmch  six  dif- 
ferent carmen  endeavoured  to  pull  the 
little,  sharp  man  to  six  different  cars, 
contributed  to  anger,  and  to  annoy, 
and  to  distract,  and  to  throw  him  all 
of  a  heap.  He  soon  lost  all  patience— 
indeed,  that  went  before  his  hat-box. 
He  stamped,  and  kicked,  and  swore, 
and  bullied,  and  vowed  all  lands  of 
vengeance ;  but  the  more  he  raved 
and  roared,  the  higher  ran  the  tide  of 
fun*  and  the  better  was  the  acting, 
and  the  broader  was  the  farce.  At 
leng^  by  dint  of  cuffing  and  coaxing, 
he  got  alongside  a  oar.  But  where 
were  his  carpet-baff  and  his  hat-box? 
Another  scene  of  confusion  ensued. 
Two  separate  carmen  had  driven  off 
with  the  baff  and  box,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  litde>  sharp  man,  as  it 
was  said  and  sworn  to  by  about  fifteen 
porters. 

"  Where  are  they,--the  monsters  I 
the  villains  I— where  are  tiiey,  I  say  I" 
screamed  the  littto,  sharp  man,  from 
the  side  of  the  car»  which  he  had 
mounted. 


*  The  desoription  of  the  jokes  among  the  carmen  is  taken  from  real  life. 
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"  There, — there,  yer  honour/'  re- 
plied porters  and  carmen,  all  pointing 
different  ways. 

"  You  lie  —  you  He  —  you  lie  I" 
screeched  the  little,  sharp  man. 
"  There,  I  see  them — I  see  them  I 
Drive  after  the  robbers,  jarvey." 

'<  Will  I  take  a  car  an*  be  afther 
thim,  yer  honour  ?"  asked  a  very  de- 
mure-looking porter. 

"Will  you — you — you jarvey, 

don't  ye  hear?   drive    after  them,  I 
say?" 

•  **  Here,  yer  honour  ;  here  we  are," 
simultaneously  shouted  the  remaining 
boys  on  the  stand,  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  car  on  which  the  little,  sharp  man 
was  standing,  gesticulating  most  fran- 
tically. "Here,  yer  honour ;  we'll 
be  afther  thim  in  a  jiffy/'  and  away 
they  flew,  flogging,  and  shouting,  and 
stamping,  like  so  many  maniacs. 

«  O  Lor !  I  shall  go  mad !  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Nabhim  &  Do-all,  Chan- 
eery-lane,  what'U  become  of  you  ?     O 

Lor!    O  Lor!" The    little    bum 

regularly  shed  tears. 

"Hurra!"  shouted  out  the  porters, 
who  had  again  collected  round  the  car 
of  the  little,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
**  Hurra !  yer  honour,  they've  cotched 
thim.  There  they  come !  See,  yer 
honour!"  Scarcely  had  the  porters- 
ceased,  when  up  dashed  the  return- 
cars,  with  hat-box  and  carpet-bag,  and 
the  miscreants  who  had  trotted  off 
with  them. 

"  We've  got  thim,  the  vag'bones !" 


triumphantly  exdaimed  the  successful 
knights-errant  of  the  whip. 

"  Give  them  to  me — O  do ! — do  my 
good  men !"  obsecrated  the  little, 
sharp  man,  the  tears  still  numing 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  Hand  them  over.  Bill,"  urged  the 
champion  Patsey.  *♦  There,  yer  ho- 
nour ;  they're  all  safe." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  my  good 
man." 

"  All  right,"  said  Bill.  «  Yer  ho- 
nour  '11  remimber  the  porthers.'* 
Something  bright  and  yellow-looking 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  porters 
and  carmen ;  a  general  scuffle  en- 
sued, during  which  the  car  with  the 
little,  sharp-looking  man,  and  his 
goods  and  chattels,  didn't  go  the 
straight  road  to  Cork. 

**  Tare-an-ouns,"  muttered  Patsey, 
as  he  scraped  and  scuffled  with  the 
rest  for  the,  bounty  of  the  bum, 
"  tare-an-ouns,  did  any  wan  ever  see 
the  salt  wather  on  a  bum's  face 
afore  !" 

"  Be  jaburs,  but  he  stuck  tight  to 
that  little  blue  bag!"  said  Billy  Darcy. 
**  I  wonder  what  was  in  it." 

"Oh,  latitats,  you  may  be  sure!" 
observed  some  very  knowing  one. 

"  Ha !  I've  got  it ;  here-l-here  ;  a 
raal  eoolden " 

"  Fardin !"  interrupted  Patsey. 

"  How  like  a  bum,  the  cratur !" 
said  Billy  Darcy. 

"Ay,  a  crying  bum!"  said  every 
one. 


CHAPTEa   III. 


A  secret-service  car — Street  beggars — Lady  and  gentleman  from  the  steamer 
they  go — The  arrival— Young  travellers — Hotel  facetiie. 


-Oif 


About  an  hour  after  the  start  of 
Nabhim  and  Do-all,  from  Cove,  a  long 
car,  with  four  wheels,  and  four  as  com- 
pact looking  tits  of  the  old  Irish  breed 
as  could  be  found  in  the  south,  stood 
opposite  to  the  door  of  the  George 
Hotel,  Cork.  Several  persons  intend- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  to  be  passen- 
gers, walked  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment, saying  little,  but  looking  a  great 
d^.  The  eyes  of  the  party  were 
constantly  strained  in  the  direction 
which  led   to    the   Cove.      Watches 


were  every  now  and  then  pulled  out, 
conned  over,  and  returned  in  silence 
to  the  fob.  The  only  pei^son  on  the 
car  was  the  driver,  who  looked  very 
knowing,  and  no  doubt  he  was,  and 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  the  ears  of  his 
leaders,  watching  the  cattle  as  they 
tossed  their  heads  with  impatience  to 
be  off. 

Round  the  car  stood  several  beg- 
gars,* waiting,  with  very  g^ood  grace, 
for  some  one  to  mount  it,  of  whom 
they  might  ask  charity.     Of  these  re- 


*  The  beggars  here  mentioned,  and  the  conversation  ensuing,  is  from  real  life. 
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gnkr  irtA&rs,  two  were  remarkable : 
ones  an  old  woinaDy  seamed  with  the 
8maD-pox«  and  coyered  up  in  a  cloak 
patched  all  over^  and  filthy  to  a  de- 
gree. She  appeared  very  aged.  The 
other  was  a  young,  pale-faced,  broken- 
hearted looking  creature*  with  but 
few  rags  to  cover  her,  and  with  a  lean 
aod  half-fed  baby  at  her  breast.  These, 
8q»arating  from  their  companions, 
walked  to  the  off-side  of  the  wheelers, 
toaskcharitj  from  the  man  on  the 
box.  The  old  body  began  to  at- 
tack. 

"Ah !  the  hivtns  rain  dimonds  into 
yer  pockits  darlint — but  don't  forgit 
the  owld  woman  honey,  who  has  naw- 
thin  bat  the  charitee  of  good  ehristins 
an  the  heavenly  Lord  to  look  to." 

The  man  on  the  box  shook  his  head. 

"  Shore,  yer  thinkln  of  me,  honey — 
long  life  to  ye  for  that  same.*' 

The  man  on  the  box  shook  his  head 
agam. 

The  poor  woman  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  sighed  deeply,  and  half  ex- 
tended her  baby  towards  the  driver. 
She  said  nothing,  but  the  action  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  old  beggar. 

"  What,"  exclaimed  the  crone,  '*  an 
is  it  to  the  likes  of  her,  ye*d  giv  a 
fkrdin! — She's  big  enough  and  ualy 
eooogh  to  do  her  day's  work,  darhnt 
No,  die  owld,  an  the  unparticled,  wid- 
ont  Either  or  mother,  thim*s  what  yer 
thinkinof."  "Ah!"  she  added,  sink- 
ing her  voice  into  a  tone  of  persua- 
siveness, **ye'll  remimber  the  owld 
cratur,  won't  ye,  and  the  Lord  of 
Hvin  be  your  guide  I" 

The  woman  with  the  baby  now  re- 
torted. '*  An  did  I  purvint  you  spa- 
kb,  ma'am?  I  didn't  interfare  wid 
ye,  an  why  should  I  be  interfared 
wid?" 

"  Is  it  you  interfare  wid  the  likes  o' 
me!"  indignantly  replied  the  old  wo- 
nwn.  «  No,  no  1  What  do  you  know 
o(mypapiir' 

^'  Nawthin  at  all ;"  meekly  answered 
the  pale  woman  with  the  cmld. 

•'Nawthin I"  echoed  the  crone,— 
"nawthm!  I  should  think  sol  My 
mil  are  respiciihle  1  an  how  could  you 
how  them?" 

"  I  never  said  I  did,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 


thim  two  black  eyes  ye  were  rollin 
about  wid  yesterday  ?*' 

The  meek  beggar  turned  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  man  in  the  box,  and  lif^ 
up  her  child.  This,  necessarily  roosed 
the  spirit  of  the  old  woman  more  terribly. 

''  Ha  I  is  it  lookin  at  the  gintleman 
on  the  box  ye  are,  ye  vagabone  1  You 
look  at  gintlemin  I  cock  ye  up  indade!" 
and  then,  in  a  sort  of  mock  pathos, 
she  drawled  out, — "Poor  cratur,  poor 
cratur,  an  didn't  ye  make  that  same 
child  to  a  soger,  honey  ?'* 

The  pale  woman's  lip  quivered  as 
she  replied  ; — "  It's  not  the  likes  o' 
you  should  be  blamin  me.  Oughn't 
ye  to  think  of  the  child  yer  own 
daughter  made  to  the  tinker!" 

"  Me  daughter  1"  screeched  the  old 
woman : — "Ah !  where's  yer  brother  ? 
Isn't  he  in  Bottinney  bay  ?" 

A  loud  shout  from  the  gentlemen 
on  the  pavement,  the  rattling  of  a  car, 
and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  coming 
up  the  street,  to  where  the  four-horsed 
car  stood,  put  an  end  to  the  dialog^ 
between  the  b^gars. 

•'Out  of  the  way  ye  divils,"  shouted 
the  driver,  who  threw  a  bit  of  shining 
coin  into  the  hand  of  the  pale  beggar, 
— "  out  of  the  way." 

The  strange  car  stopped  close  to 
the  four-horsed  car.  Two  people, 
one  a  lady,  the  other  a  gentleman, 
sprung  from  the  first  on  to  the  second. 
A  small  carpet  bag  was  j  irked  into 
the  well  of  nie  long  car ; — the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  pavement  were  in 
their  places  in  a  jiffey.  The  ribbons 
were  gathered  up : — smack,  swish,—, 
went  the  lone  fSonr-in-hand, — away 
darted  the  cattle, — while  every  one  on 
the  car  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks,  and  shook  hands  one 
with  the  other, — looking  much  more 
like  a  set  of  madmen,  which  they 
might  have  been,  than  about  fourteen 
elderly  gentlemen,  which  they  deci- 
dedly were. 

The  people  near  the  inn,  and  many 
in  the  street  were  iust  about  inquiring 
of  every  one  who  knew  nothing  at  afi 
of  the  matter,  what  all  this  meant, 
when  a  chariot  and  four,  the  sides  and 
flanks  of  t^e  horses,  white  with  sweat, 
dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel 


"Yoo,  ye  drunken  hussey! — where's  A  gentleman's  gentleman,*  and   a 

*  This  description,  and  the  interruption  to  connubial  bliss,  from  real  life. 
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Uiy*M  lsd]r>  drop!  from  the  diokey  be* 
hiiid  the  chariot*  Hm  st^  were 
let  dowB  in  an  iasta^t.  Furet  stepped 
eivt  a  real  geotlMiiao,  with  his  hair 
enrled,  and  loekiiig  a  little  tumbledy 
and  then  a  real  ladT»  with  her  bonnet 
eertainlj  oat  of  ihape.  Scarce  had 
the  head  waiter  got  hi«  napkin  under 
his  army  or  the  words  out  of  his  months 
^Horses  on»  sir?" — when  the  new- 
arrived  nearlj  ran  over  him. 

^ Noy  no/' was  the  haatj reply;  and 
he  who  made  it*  nearly  went  throng 
the  glass  partition  into  the  bar. 

**  Private  room — number  ten^  ** 
screamed  out  the  lady  in  the  bar. 

**  This  way»  this  way,  siry-beg  par- 
don,*'— urged  the  waiter,  as  he  turned 
the  steps  of  a  gentleman,  on  whose  arm 
the  lady  hung,  towards  the  stair- 
case. 

There  was  no  reply.  Both  gentle- 
man and  lady  looked  very  conftised. 
They  appeared  as  if  they  had  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  or  had  committed 
aeme  special  act  of  felony,  or  had  run 
away  from  home  with  other  people's 
clothes  on  I  or,  as  if  that  was  their 


laat  ata^e  upon  their  wedding  d«|!^ 
Ah  1  this,  indeed,  wa«  the  case. 

Everybody  in  the  hotel  lauriied. 
The  chamber-maids  ginled*  and  ooots 
and  the  porter  griimed  like  horses, 
and  the  boys  in  the  yard  poked  each 
other  in  the  riba.  The  ladV  in  the  bar 
strughtened  down  her  firock,  and  tum- 
bled up  stairs  to  receive  any  com- 
mands that  might  be  necessary. 
Chamber-maids  rushed  into  nimiber 
ten  by  two's  and  three's,  and  be^ed 
pardon  for  mistaking  the  room.  Wai- 
ters were  very  soUcitous  about  the 
iire ;  every  rascal  in  the  house,  who 
carried  a  m^kin  under  his  arm,  had  a 
poke  at  iX»  and  a  dust  at  the  sideboard! 
—then  came  the  post-boys  to  thank 
his  honour,  in  person^  for  his  gene- 
rosity, and  to  hope  that  her  ladyship 
had  liked  the  beautiful  views  on  the 
roadl — This,  by  the  wi^,  waa  over- 
doing  the  thing;  because  the  blinds 
were  down.  However  it  spoke  well 
A>r  the  taste  of  the  post-boys.  In 
short,  the  bride  and  bnd^oom  found 
themselves  very  much  like  the  lion  and 
lioness  of  the  day»**we  hope  they  liked  it 


CHAPTBE  rv« 


The  last  car  from  Cove,  and  the  nearest  route  to  Cork. — ^  That  way  lies  ai 
ness"— The  discovery — A  fact  neatly  developed^— Lettcv  te  oorreqioiideate. 


About  |four  hours  t£ier  the  arrival 
of  the  new«married  pair,  the  first 
brush  of  the  excitement  having  worn 
off,  and  the  talk,  and  the  iokes,  and  the 
titter  about  the  thing,  being  chiefly 
oonined  to  the  oo0ee-room,  where  new- 
eomert  were  dropping  in  with  mouths 
wide  open  to  receive  all  that  was 
going,  a  little  aharp^looklng  man, 
preceded  by  a  carpet-bag,  and 
carrying  undler  one  «urm  a  blue  bag, 
and  from  the  fore-finger  of  the  hand 
of  that  arm,  holding  suspended^  a  hat- 
bo9,  walked  very  coolly  into  the  ooffee- 
roomi  and  asking  where  the  bell  was, 
pulled  it,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  oall 
the  chambermaid  iwd  show  him  to  a 
bed^room. 

<<  Do  you  stop  herCf  sir  ?"  asked  the 
waiter,  while  he  looked  at  the  sharp 
little  man  from  top  to  toe,  evidently 
inking  he  was  a  queer  customer— 

Do  yon  stop  here,  sir  ?" 

<<  Certainly,"  was  the  brief  rq>ly. 

<<A  bed-roQiP«  sir  ?"  ^m  interro- 


gated  the  waiter,  perhaps  more  with 
the  object  of  seeing  something  further 
of  the  little  sharp-TookiQg  man,  than 
because  he  had  ^y  doubt  about  the 
bed-rpom, 

"Yes, — abed-room,**  reiterated  the 
little  sharp-looking  man ;  adding,  **  and 
tell  the  porter  to  get  his  best  brush  to 
relieve  my  black  coat  from  some  of 
this  Irbh  mud." 

"Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  and  the 
waiter  vanished. 

« I  perceive,  sir,"  observed  th^en- 
tleman  who  had  pointed  out  the  bell- 
rope,  "  that  you  are  not  an  Irishman, 
or  you  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  cross-roads  of  this  country. 
You  have  evidently  been  dragged 
through  the  dirt." 

"Ol  havn't  I.  that's  all,"  said  the 
little  sharp-looking  man,  eyeing  his 
bespattered  self  as  well  as  he  could, 
ana  certainly  not  at  all  to  his  satisfiustion. 

"  Tho'  not  bom  an  Irishman,  ^ou 
are  now^  9,%  least,  fir^  of  the  §oil^  sir," 
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vhtt  joeoaelj  coBtiaaed  tlie  good- 
Bilurnd  ffuntWimn 

<«Fre^  am  I  thongfa?"  remarked 
the  fittk  sharpJooldiig  maiv— <<moro 
fit  ihm  vdoome»  perhj^pt." 

"  Not  so,"  raoioed  the  &oetioii8 
(foL  **A  adM,  coat  oosta  nothing 
m  this  ooantry.** 

« Don't  it  thon^.  Mister  What's- 
Tour-name,"  replied  the  heepattered 
(am*  ''It  oost  me  some  hours'  long 
riding  from  CoTe*  on  a  vile  maohiBe 
like  bedsteps  set  on  barrow.wheelsy 
nd  fifteen  shillings  to  boot." 

<<Sirr  exdaimed  Mr.  What's-his- 
nsme^  with  amaiement.  ''  Some 
bonrsy  and  fifteen  shillings,  sirr 

^  Shall  I  tell  it  o?er  again,  or  would 
yon  like  a  bit  of  a  davy  on  it  ?"  asked 
the  little  sharp-looking  man. 

''I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Mr. 
What's-his-name.  <'  There's  the  wai- 
ter, sh*,  and  I  see  a  chamber-li^t 
too.**  Then  crossing  his  legs  care- 
letilj,  and  throwing  bis  feet  on  the 
fender,  he  looked  fiddly  into  the  fire, 
obsening  to  himself-*<<  Well— that 
msn's  mad." 

'*  Shall  I  take  yer  honour's  luggage," 
observed  the  porter,  who  held  a  bed- 
fight  before  the  little  sharp-lookinff 
niSD,  to  show  him  the  way  to  his  becU 
room. 

"  Thsnk  you,  my  honest  boy, — no. 
I  think  I  can  manage  it. — Go  on  lad, 
sndlTlfoUow." 

So  the  porter  went  up  stairs,  and 
the  Uttle  sharp-lookiDg  man  followed, 
sticking  very  tight  to  his  carpet-bag, 
blue-bag,  and  hat-box,  and  breathing, 
at  every  step,  harder  and  harder. 

"Ah !  yer  honour,  it's  tight  work, 
thit  *gitting  up  stairs,'  isn't  it?"  good 
bomooredly  remarked  the  porter, 
who,  for  once  in  his  life,  found  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  walk  up  stairs  with 
nothing  but  a  bed  light  m  his  hand. 

*•  Blow  me,  your  house  is  very  high, 
mister  chambmnaid,"  said  the  bum, — 
''and  if  I  don't  mistake,  you  intend 
me  to  sleep  at  the  very  top  of  it ; — 
somewhere  on  the  slates !" 

''Hal  hal"  laughed  the  porter, 
adding,  as  a  set-off  to  his  mirth, 
though  he  knew  what  a  lie  he  was 
*«Wing— .«  yer  not  half  way  up  yet,  by 
no  manes." 

"  What!  this  is  a  kind  of  a  tower 
of  BabeU-is  it?" 

"  Yes  yer  honour ;  we  howld  up 
our  headi here,  andnomistake.  We're 


the  head  inn,  where  all  tiit  qnalilj 
ooaei;  weddoiars  too»  like  tmm  in 
No.  10.- 

'<  Eh  ?-.  What  ?*-New  married  peo^ 
pie  in  No.  10 1  exoeUent  I  capitel  \^^ 
Ha  1  here's  a  shil  No, — 111  give 

it  to  yon  in  the  mominff.    Yes.*' 

The  porter's  hand,  wnich  had  been 
extended  to  receive  the  overflowings 
of  the  bum's  heart,  in  the  shape  of  a 
current  ccnn  of  the  realm,  suddenly 
dropt  by  his  side— 4t  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Didn't  you  say,  porter,"  repeated 
the  little  sharp^looldng  man,  as  he 
pulled  off  his  coat, — <<  didnH  yon  say,*' 
^-4uid  then  he  emptied  his  pockets  out 
upon  the  table,  puttii^  a  shilling  very 
silly  by  itself, — **  didn't  you  say  that 
anew-married  couple  were  enjoying 
their  blessedness  in  No.  10?" 

"I  did,  yer  honour,"  replied  the  por- 
ter, his  eyes  resting  on  the  lonely 
shilling,  <«an'  I  said  what  was  thrue," 
and  he  took  another  look  at  the  bit  of 
silver. 

''  Just  so,— .1  thoi^ht  you  did,*'  re- 
marked the  bum,  and  he  mixed  up  the 
odd  shilling  with  some  other  shillings, 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease. 

*«  Well,"  thought  the  porter,  «if  I 
don't  sarve  yer  stingee  sowl  out  for 
that  same,  niver  mind  honey;" — and 
then  he  asked  aloud — *<Will  yer  honour 
have  the  hot  water?"  Alas!  how 
easily  some  men  conceal  their  villain- 
ous purposes : — especially  porters ! 

"  Hot — water— no ;  I've  been  in 
nothing  else  since  I  landed.  No,  no, 
mister  chambermaid ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what :  just  take  these  mud-be-plastered 
clothes  of  mine  and  give  them  a  r^'lar 
good  brushing." 

The  porter  took  the  outer  varments 
of  the  bum,  as  he  divested  himself  of 
them,  and  quitted  the  room  to  make 
them  more  decent. 

Being  a  perfect  man  of  business, 
and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  to  the  grave  matter  which  he 
had  in  band,  our  hero  now  sat  down, 
breechless  as  he  was,  to  a  small  sham- 
Russian-leather  writing-case,  and  com- 
menced an  epistle  to  "  Nabhim  and 
Do-all."  Restine  hb  head  juurtially  on 
his  right  arm,  holding  his  pen  very 
short,  with  his  left  leg  thrust  out, 
covered  at  one  end  by  a  very  short 
and  Very  dirty  sock,  with  a  large  aper- 
ture somewhere  about  the  toe,  and  at 
the  other^  being  lost  under  cover  of  a 
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shirty  never  long,  before  it  was  inden- 
tured by  the  shears  of  time  and  use^ 
and  watching  every  stroke  of  his  pen 
with  a  look  so  shai^>  that  he  appeared 
every  instant  as  if  he  were  going  to 
bite  his  own  nose  off.  Thus  seated, 
the  little  sharp-looking  man  wrote  as 
follows :— . 


••  Cork,  • 


**  Gents. — We  steamed  it  from 
Bristol  in  good  time.  A  day's  delay 
would  have  ruined  us.  I'm  certain  he 
was  aboard :  why  did'nt  you  take  him^ 
you'll  say.  Very  true :  why  didn't  I  ? 
Because  he  was  stowed  away  among 
the  women.  I'm  blowed  1  but  he  was 
in  woman's  togs  I  Arrived  at  Cove»  I 
kept  an  eye  on  the  women.  He  didn't 
show  till  every  one  was  eone :  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  gent  who  remained 
in  the  state  cabin,  rushed  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,  and  tucked  my  friend  under  his 
arm,  both  going  it,  uke  a  pair  of  cats, 
up  the  cranky  steps  which  lead  up  on 
deck.  I  followed:  got  my  bit  of 
parchment  out — just  had  my  hand  on 
him,  when  over  I  went  across  a  heap 


of  ropes,  and  in  I  (Mtched  into  the 
back  of  the  gent.  He  that  was  with 
him,  lent  me  a  precious  kick  for  my 
pains.  When  I  got  up  again,  the 
bird  was  flown :  so,  away  I  lew  too. 
O  !  it  was  such  a  flight  I  Talk  of  the 
civilisation  of  this  country!  Whj, 
the  people  are  nearly  all  naked ;  and 
the  highways  dirt  heaps.  The  Thames 
banks  are  clean  to  them ! 

**  After  a  deal  of  fktigue,  I  hence 
arrived  in  Cork.  Only  think— my 
eyes,  ain't  it  good  I  that*s  all!  I'm 
in  the  very  inn  with  the  happy  couple 
that  cut  me  in  the  steamer  in  such 
style  I  Won't  I  give  them  leave  to  cot 
me  again  ?     Ha !  don't  they  wish ! 

<'  The  next  steamer  will,  I  hope, 
convey  back  to  England  one  the  firm 
cannot  do  without.  Mind,  Do-all, 
we'll  never  come  to  Ireland  again. 

**  I  must  see  the  sheriff  this  evening. 
So,  no  more  for  the  present,  from— 
*«  Yours, 
*'  Latitat  Nabhim. 

*"  To  Mann.  Nabhim  and  Do-flU, 
^     Qianceiy-laiiei  London.'* 
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LITE  OP  GERALD  ORIFPIN.* 


A  higb-souled  and  enthosiastio  ge- 
niusy  deeply-seated  sensibilityy  warm 
domestic  affections^  a  most  tender  con- 
science^  were  the  leading  traits  of 
character  in  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
before  us ;  and  very  endearing  as  such 
qualities  are  at  all  times,  we  are  not 
surprised  they  are  reciprocated  by  his 
biographer,  and  have  given  their 
colouring  to  his  work, — especially 
when  that  biographer  was  an  attached 
brother.  Without  any  striking  inci- 
dents to  characterize  it,  the  life  of 
Gerald  Griffin  was  not  without  its 
tincturing  of  romance.  Some  of  his 
early  struegl^  in  London,  as  a  literary 
man,  would  remind  us  of  Otway  and 
Savage,  and  the  marvellous  boy  of 
Bristol,  Chatterton  ;  while  his  unripe 
death  among  the  Capuchins  of  Cork, 
introduces  a  new  scene  and  new  asso- 
ciations altogether.  But  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

Gkeald  Griffin  was  born  in  Lime- 
rick, m  a  part  of  the  city  called  King's 
Island,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1803.  He  waa  the  youngest  of  nine 
sons.  His  earliest  preceptor  was  a 
Mr.  M'Eligot,  one  of  those  amusing 
Irish  pedagogies  whose  race  is  now 
nearljT  extinct — a  man  of  great  natural 
alnlities,  who  was  in  every  re8|>ect 
self-taught,  and  puffed  up  to  the  high- 
est inflation  of  pomposity  by  reason  of 
lus  acquirements.  M'£Iigot,  thoufi^h 
lonff  since  defunct,  is  still  one  of  the 
**  characters"  of  Limerick,  and  his 
history  b  too  good  to  be  passed 
over:— 

**  One  dav  at  a  laree  and  respectable 
•diool  in  this  city  QLimerick),  when 
the  master  was  eneaeed  as  usual  with 
his  scholars,  t^  oad-Tooking,  half-clad 
fipre,  bare-foot  and  bare-headed,  flung 
hmuelf  into  the  room,  after  the  manner 
of  a  tambting-boy — moved  towards 
him,  walking  on  his  bands — and  pre- 
•ently  springing  to  his  feet,  stood 
vpright  before  him.    It  was  Richard 


M'EUgot  *  What  do  you  want  r  said 
the  astonished  master.  *  Emplovment,* 
jaid  the  stranger^*  I  don*t  like  my 
father's  trade,  and  I'm  sick  of  it.*— 


'  What  can  you  do  then  ?*  inquired  the 
master.  *  I  can  write/  said  the  other. 
*  Well,  then,  let  us  see.'  He  sat  down, 
took  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  hand  so  exqui- 
site, that  it  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  an  engraving.  He  was 
immediately  engaged  as  writiner-master 
to  the  school,  and  was  soon  induced  by 
one  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  to 
learn  the  classics,  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  other  studies  necessary  to  a  teacher, 
he  devoted  himself  with  so  much  energy, 
and  made  such  progress,  that  he  soon 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  raising 
himself  from  the  bumble  condition  I 
have  described,  to  that  of  a  most  respeo- 
table  classical  teacher  in  the  city. 

**Hi8  success  in  these  pursuits  seems 
to  havo  affected  him  with  a  deeree  of 
conceit  and  pedantry,  from  which  few 
would  perhaps  be  free  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. I  remember  one  of  his 
advertisements  about  opening  school 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  which 
begun : — *  When  ponderous  polysylla- 
bles promulgate  professional  powers,' 
&C.  &c.  Mr.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  to  whose 
school  my  brother  was  sent  at  a  later 

Eeriod  to  complete  his  education,  was 
imself  pursume  his  studies  at  the 
period  of  the  incident  above-mentioned, 
and  was  present  when  M*£ligot  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  master's  attention 
in  the  extraordinary  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. O'Brien  was  a  man  of  very 
refined  taste — of  superior  ability — pas- 
sionately  fond  of  the  classics — an  elegant 
classical  scholar,  and  was  the  same 
who,  by  much  persuasion,  prevailed  on 
M*Eligot  to  turn  his  attention  to  them. 
On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  ei:joy- 
ing  themselves  together  with  some 
fnends,  the  latter  suddenly  called  out 
to  him  in  a  very  mixed  company,  to 
translate  a  certain  passage  in  Horace. 
Though  O'Brien  felt  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposal,  at  such  a  time,  yet, 
either  his  vanity  or  his  character  as  a 

{mblic  teacher  made  him  think  the  chal- 
enee  was  not  one  that  could  be  safely 
declined.  He  accordingly  translatea 
the  passage  in  such  a  maimer,  as  seemed 
to  be  faultless.  M'Eligot  commended 
the  effort  with  a  most  amusingly  patron- 
izing air.  A  new  sentence  was  civen, 
of  which  his  interpretation  was  found 
equally  satisfactory.  Upon  which  M*Eli- 
got  said,  *  Well  done,  Tom ! — *pon  my 
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word,  very  well  done—yon  hare  trans- 
lated these  passages  very  well  indeed^- 
but  look  1  Tom !  — he  dipped  his  finger 
in  a  tumbler  o\'  punch  that  stood  before 
him,  and  allowing  a  drop  to  remain  sus- 
pended on  the  end  of  it,  fixed  his  eyes 
on  O'Brien,  and  said,  with  the  utmost 
gravity — *Y(m  are  no  more  to  met  than 
tkU  drop,  is  to  the  ocean  /'  *' 

Under  the  ferule  of  this  Limerick 
Matt  Kavanagh,  youn?  Gerald  and 
his  brothers  were  placed,  though  they 
had  well  nigh  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
tuition  through  the  inadvertence  of 
their  mother : — 

**  My  mother  went  to  the  school  with 
the  boys,  on  the  first  day  of  their  en- 
trance. *  Mr.  M*Eligot,'  said  she,  *you 
wlU  oblige  me  very  much  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  boys'  pro- 
nunciation, and  making  them  perfect  in 
their  reading.'  He  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment.  *  Madam,'  said  he 
abruptly,  •  you  had  better  take  your 
children  home — I  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.'  She  expressed  some 
surprise.  *  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Griffin,*  said 
he,  after  a  pause,  *  you  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  only  three  persons  in 
Ireland,  who  know  how  to  read.* — 
*'  Three  !'  said  she.  *  Yes,  madam, 
there  are  only  three — the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  your 
humble  servant.  Reading,  madam,  is  a 
natural  gift,  not  an  acquirement.  If 
YOU  choose  to  expect  impossibilities,  you 
bad  better  take*  your  children  home.' 
My  mother  found  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  countenance,  but  confess- 
ing ner  ignorance  of  this  important  fact, 
sl^a  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
would  not  look  for  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion so  rarely  attainable,  and  the  matter 
•was  made  up." 

In  1810,  the  family  moved  to  a 
country  place  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Limericky  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  and  bearing  the  fanciful 
name  of  Fairy  Lawn.  Here  the  boy- 
hood of  Gerald  Griffin  was  spent,  and 
the  early  impressions  of  Nature  which 
he  here  received,  never  departed  from 
his  heart,  until  that  heart  was  cold 
for  ever.  Continually  in  his  poems, 
and  tales,  and  sketches,  long  after,  does 
he  recur  to  the  scenes  of  these  young 
days,  and  dwell  upon  them  with  undi- 
minished fondness.  The  following 
most  musical,  most  melancholy,  lines 
were  addressed  by  him  to  a  sister  in 
Americay  and  show  )iow,  ami4  the  de- 


sert of  London,  his  memories  were 
faithful  to  him.  We  know  nothing 
sweeter  in  the  lang^oage  :— 


"  Know  ye  not  that  lovelv  river? — 
Know  ye  not  that  smihng  river  ?  . 
Whose  gentle  flood. 
By  cliff  and  wood. 
With  wildenng  sound  goes  winding 
ever! 
Oh  !  often  yet  with  feeling  strong. 
On  that    dear  stream  my  memory 
ponders. 
And   still  I  prize  its  murmuring 
song— 
For  by  my  childhood's  home  it  wan- 
ders 1 

Know  ye  not»  Ice 

n. 

'*  There's  music   in    each  wind   that 
blows 
Within  our  native  valley  breathing; 
There's  beauty  in  each  flower  that 
grows 
Around     our     native     woodland 
wreathing. 
The  memory  of  the  brightest  joys 
In  childhood's    happy   mom   that 
found  us, 
Is  dearer  than  the  richest  toys. 
The  present  vainly  sheds  around  us. 
Know  ye  not,  kc 

**  Oh,  sister !  when  'mid  doubts  and 
feara. 
That  haunt  life's  onward  journey 
ever, 
I  turn  to  those  departed  years. 

And  that  beloved  and  lovely  river ; 
With  sinking  mind  and  bosom  riven. 
And    heart   with  lonely    anguis^ 
aching ; 
It  needs    my  long-taught   hope  in 
Heaven, 
To  keep  that  weary  heart  from 
breakmg. 

Know  ye  not,  &c." 

Under  the  affectionate  care  of  an 
excellent  mother,  the  mind  of  young 
Griffin  grew  in  strength,  and  gradu- 
ally expanded  itself.  He  was  besides 
fortunate  at  this  time  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  infinitely  superior 
to  his  Limerick  one,  and  from  him  hd 
received  that  turn  for  elegant  litera- 
ture which  decided  the  after-part  of 
his  life.  He  was  yet  a  mere  child, 
but  it  was  even  so  that  his  mind  was 
thus  permanently  influence4  :— 
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''Soon  afler  our  arrival  at  Fairy 
Lawn,  a  tutor  was '  engaged  to  attend 
US  for  some  honrs  ererj  day.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  very  indns- 
trioos  habits,  an  excellent  English  scho- 
lar, a  good  grammarian,  and  wrote  a 
beantiral  hand.  He  was  very  fond  of 
qaoting  8hakspeare,  Goldsmith,  and 
Pope ;  and  the  first  lines  of  onr  copies 
almost  aJwars  consisted  of  some  striking 
sentiment  from  one  of  these  authors. 
Goldsmith,  however,  seemed  his  great 
faTonrite,  and  he  frequently  repeated 
long  extracts  from  the  •  Deserted  Vil- 
lage,' and  other  poems,  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  extraordinary  sweetness 
and  troth,  would  hare  become  very  un- 
popular with  us  from  the  flippancy  and 
settled  accent  with  which,  from  long 
familiarity,  the  finest  thoughts  in  them 
were  expressed.  Even  with  tUl  their  beau- 
ties, this  constant  iteration  was  subject- 
ing them  to  a  very  severe  test.  Besides 
the  loss  of  that  novelty  and  freshness 
which  drives  the  world  eternally  to  seek 
for  something  new,  and  to  prise  origi- 
nality in  every  production,  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  them  were  associ- 
ated with  tones  and  inflexions  of  the 
voice  not  always  agreeable,  and  which 
were  seldom  calculated  to  convey  fully 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  the  author  s 
meaning ;  yet  I  well  remember  that  even 
at  this  early  time,  and  under  all  these 
disadvantafi^es,  they  laid  a  strong  hold 
<m  my  brother's  imagination.  This  was 
the  cave,  particularly  with  many  exqui- 
site passages  in  the  *  Traveller,'  and 
those  charming  scenes  and  touching  de- 
lineations of  character  in  the  '  Deserted 
Village,'  M'hich  when  once  read,  whe- 
ther in  childhood,  youth,  or  age,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  He  repeated  them 
frequently  to  me,  and  made  remarks  on 
them  which  I  now  forget ;  but  his  fa- 
vourite part  seemed  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  clergyman,  and  the  village 
schoolmaster,  together  with  that  en- 
chanting apostrophe  to  poetry  at  the 
close  of  the  latter  poem.  On  goine 
over  hb  papers  lately,  I  have  found 
among  them  a  manuscript  copy  of  this 
beautiful  poem,  which  seems,  by  the 
date,  to  have  been  given  him  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  in 
the  hand-writinp:  of  that  fond  parent 
who  cherished  his  rising  love  of  litera- 
ture with  a  mother's  warmest  aspira- 
tions. It  begins  without  any  title,  but 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  is  written, 
hi  the  same  hand,  the  words  *  Deserted 
Village,  an  invaluable  treasure.'  I  men- 
tion these  matters  just  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  far  they  may  have 
ioftnenoed  his  subsequent  tastes.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  every  instance  easy  to 
determine  to  what  degree  true  genius 


is  dependent  upon  circumstances  for  its 
development.  Even  if  we  suppose  it  is 
to  be  often  independent  of  tnem,  (and 
there  are  facts  that  show  it  will  some- 
times force  itself  upward,  under  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  every  disad- 
vantage,) it  is  still  not  easy  to  say  how 
far  the  application  of  its  efforts  to  any 
particular  branch  of  art,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  its  taste  in  the  department  it 
selects  may  be  under  its  control ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  sweet 
scenes  being  presented  to  his  mind  at 
this  early  and  susceptible  age,  may 
have  produced  a  lasting  impression,  and 
may  have  had  something  to  do  in  form- 
ing that  delicacy  of  thought,  and  that 
passion  for  Truth  and  Nature,  by  which 
his  writings  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished, and  which  were  such  strong 
characteristics  of  that  poet,  to  whom  he 
seems  in  many  respects,  in  the  tone  and 
colouring  of  his  ideas,  to  have  borne  a 
very  marked  resemblance." 

Our  author  bea^an  soon  to  read^  and 
write,  and  think  for  himself ;  and  com- 
posingy  even  at  this  age,  was  quite  a 
pastime  to  biin  : — 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  Ge- 
rald wad  placed,  therefore,  though  they 
did  not  afford  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive or  varied  information,  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature,  and  his  early  love  of 
it  was  remarkable.  It  evinced  itself  at 
this  time  by  his  generally  sitting  to  his 
breakfast  or  tea  with  a  book  before 
him,  which  he  was  reading,  two  or 
three  under  his  arm,  and  a  few  more  on 
a  chair  behind  him !  This  was  often  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  had  a  secret  drawer'  in 
which  he  kept  his  papers,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  wrote  scraps  and  put 
them  there,  but  he  was  such  a  little  fel- 
low then  that  it  was  thought  to  be  in 
imitation  of  one  of  his  elder  brothers, 
who  had  a  strong  taste  for  poetry ;  and 
as  it  did  not,  on  this  account,  excite  the 
least  curiosity,  no  one  ever  tried  to  see, 
or  asked  him  a  question  about  them. 
My  mother  met  bun  one  night  going  to 
his  room  with  several  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes of  *  Goldsmith's  Animated  Na- 
ture,' under  his  arm.  '  My  dear  ohUd,' 
said  she,  with  astonishment,  *  do  you 
mean  to  read  all  those  great  books 
before  morning?'    He  seemed  a  little 

Euzzled,  but  looking  wistfully  at  the 
ooks,  and  not  knowing  which  to  part 
with,  said  he  wanted  them  all,  upon 
which  he  was  allowed  to  take  them. 

He  made  a  blank  book,  and  many  ot 
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hU  hours  of  recreation  were  oocapied 
in  copving  pieces  of  poetry  into  it.  As 
our  library  was  not  larse,  the  poetry 
it  contained  was  very  select  in  its  cha- 
racter, so  that  any  thing  he  could  lay 
hands  on  in  general,  quite  satisfied 
him ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  pieces 
he  copied  consisted  of  Moore's  Melodies, 
or  extracts  from  his  longer  poems,  which 
were  written  out  with  a  care  and  com- 
pleteness that  showed  his  high  admira- 
tion of  them,  the  air  being  marked  at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  melodies,  and 
even  the  notes  to  them  being  included." 

Oar  readers  will  not  grudge  the 
length  of  these  extracts,  when  they 
call  to  mind  that  in  most  cases  **  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man ;"  and  in 
the  instance  of  Gerald  Griffin,  these 
were  significant  signs  of  his  future 
destiny.  Thenceforward  a  book  was 
a  necessary  companion  for  him  ;  and 
in  his  angling  excursions  to  the  river 
referred  to  in  the  beautiful  poem  we 
have  quoted,  some  favourite  volume 
was  uniformly  thrust  into  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  thence  extracted  while 
awaiting  his  luck.  A  dreamy  child 
he  thus  began  too  soon  to  walk  alone ; 
visions  and  imaginations  gathered 
about  him,  and  while  they  turned  the 
living  realities  into  shadows,  made  of 
his  shadows  almost  living  realities. 
In  short,  the  schoolboy  of  eleven  was 
made  a  poet. 

We  must  glance  past  his  triumphs 
with  the  rod  and  gun,  merely  men- 
tioning that  he  showed  his  ingenuity 
in  manufacturing  his  own  hooks,  and 
on  finding  in  some  old  volume  a  recipe 
for  making  gunpowder,  set  about  com- 
pounding that  article,  and  actually 
succeeded.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
last  was  as  ffood  as  the  produce  of  the 
Dartford  Mills,  or  that  he  excelled 
his  townsman,  O'Shaughnessy,  in  the 
making  of  the  former;  but  he  cer- 
tainly dbplayed  a  very  Robinson  Cru- 
soe-ish  independence  of  spirit,  and 
began  thus  early  to  do  for  himself  in 
this  work-o'-day  world.  He  was  sent 
back  to  his  native  town  in  1814,  to 
Mr.  O'Brien's  school,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  a  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  form, 
and  became  the  favourite  scholar.  In 
a  few  years  after  this,  the  happy  es- 
tablishment at  Fairy  Lawn  was  broken 
up ;  Gerald's  father  and  mother,  with 
most  of  their  family,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States^  chiefly  at  the  solicita- 


tion of  the  eldest  son,  who  had  served 
in  the  thirty-seventh  regiment  in  Ca- 
nada, and  was  now  on  half-pay.    Two 
sisters,  and  three  of  the  broUiers,  in- 
cluding Gerald,  remained  in  Ireland, 
and  fixed  themselves  in  the  village  of 
Adore,    ten    miles   from    Limerick. 
Adare  is  renowned  for  its  monastic 
ruins  and  other  antiquities,  and  boasts 
of  three  abbeys  nearly  perfect,  and  an 
old  castle  uf  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
dbmantled    in   1657    by  Cromwell's 
orders.  **  Gerald  took  the  greatest  de- 
light in  wandering    with    his  sister 
through  those  sweet  scenes,  steaHnff 
sometimes  at  dusk  of  evening  through 
the  dim  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  time   when  re- 
ligion  held   her    undisturbed    abode 
there — when  the  bell  tolled  for  morn- 
ing prayer,  or  the  vesper-hymn,  or  the 
sounds  of  war  or  revelry  were  heard, 
in  startling  contrast,  from  the  adja- 
cent castle.     All  these  ruins,  particu- 
larly the  religious  ones,  affected  him 
with  a  warm  and  reverent  enthusiasm, 
and  his  familiarity  with  them  at  this 
time  produced  an  impression,  which 
was  never  entirely  lost  during  the  high- 
est flights  of  his  literary  ambition,  and 
which  was   awakened,  and  gathered 
new  strength  again,  at  a  later  period* 
when  he  perceived  the  hollo wness  of 
such  an  aim."     His  contiguity  to  Li-\, 
merick  afforded  him  literary  advan-  ' 
tages  he  had  not  before  possessed,  and 
about  this  time  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance in    that   city,  of  the  steadiest 
friend  of  his  life,  Banim,  the  author 
of  «  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family." 
He  now  joined  a  Thespian   Society, 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  drama, 
which  began  with  his  writing  pieces 
at  this  time  for  private    theatricals, 
and  ended  in  the  play  of  **  Gisippus," 
that  took  the  world  by  surprise  in 
1842.  We  find  him  next,  when  barely 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  editor  of  a 
Limerick  newspaper.     'The  followiDg 
is  a  characteristic  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  his  mother,  which  teUs  this :— . 

**  I  was  applied  to  a  short  time  since 
by  M*Donnell  of  the  Advertiser,  to  ma- 
nage  his  paper,  and  did  so  for  about  a 
month,  but  could  not  get  him  to  come 
to  any  reasonable  settlement.  I  saw, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  sinking  concern. 
Though  a  fine,  large,  well-printed  jour- 
nal, having  a  dashme  appearance,  it  is 
only  a  pamted  sepulchre,    ^ven  if  be 
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had  inswered  my  expectations,  I  should 
still  ha?e  considered  the  editing'  of  such 
a  paper  a  most  disagreeable  office,  for, 
although  it  possessed  a  little  liberality, 
it  is  in  reality  quite  dependoit  upon  the 

EiTemment.  His  manner  of  consider- 
g  my  ideas  would  have  amused  me 
mndi,  if  I  was  not  so  heartily  sick  of 
his  trifling  and  timidity.  When  I  wrote, 
he  always  threw  the  proclamations  into 
one  scale,  and  the  article  *de  qnoi  il 
s'agitoit,'  into  the  other ;  and  if  all  did 
not  tally,  the  latter  was  sure  to  be  ex- 
ploded. His  maxim  was  to  '  please  the 
Castle ;'  and  I,  insignificant  as  my  opi- 
nions were,  wished  to  tell  a  little  truth, 
which  would  not  by  any  means  be  al- 
ways pleasinfi^  to  the  Castle.  A  few 
days  since,  after  I  had  ceased  going  to 
H 'Donnell's,  he  called  to  me,  and  with 
a  Tery  long  face  told  me,  that  an  article 
which  I  had  inserted  *had  pulled  the 
Castle  about  his  ears,'  and  that  he  had 
got  by  that  day's  mail  a  severe  *  rap  on 
the  knuckles'  for  it.  This  *  rap  on  the 
knuckles'  I  aftarward  learned  from  him- 
self was  nothing  less  than  a  peremptory 
order  to  withdraw  the  proclamations, 
and  I  felt  really  uneasy  at  having  been 
the  means  of  such  a  ruinous  injury  to 
his  establishment;  although  if  I  had 
foreseen  any  such  consequence,  I  should 
he  very  sorry  through  so  vain  a  weakness 
as  an  eagerness  to  display  elevated  feel- 
mgs,  to  do  so  against  the  interest  of  a 
poor  man  who  ^uld  only  hope  to  main- 
tain his  place  with  them  by  doing  as  they 
wished.  To  make  some  amends,  there- 
fore, I  filled  two  columns  of  an  after  pub- 
Kcation  with  a  truly  editorial  sketcn  of 
the  life  and  character  of  our  lord  lieute- 
nant, the  Marquis  Wellesley,  most  cha- 
ritably blind  to  all  his  little  foibles,  and 
sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle  in  displaying 
his  good  qualities.  It  was  my  first  step 
into  that  commodious  versatility  of  prin- 
ciple which  is  so  very  useful  to  news- 
paper writers,  but  it  will  be  my  last 
also.  Indeed,  I  could  hardly  call  it  a 
compromise,  for  he  is  in  reality  a  wor- 
thy character.  I  have  since  found  with 
much  g^ratification,  that  the  displeasure 
of  the  Castle  was  owing  to  a  very  diffe- 
rent cause." 

Gerald  continued  a  few  months  more 
of  this  scribbling  life^  and  at  length 
one  morning  handed  his  elder  brother. 
Dr.  Griffin,  a  finished  tragedy,  called 
**  Ag^e,**  founded  on  some  Spanish 
story,  and  made  known  to  him  his 
resolve  to  trv  the  field  of  literature  in 
London.  This  plav  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  himself,  but  it  appears 
to  have  taken  bb  brother,  who  was  a 
kbd  of  goardian  to  him,  quite  by 
rorpriie.     Mr.  Banim  also  thought 


hifffaly  of  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  smiling  at  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  young  aspirant,  which  was  to 
<' revolutionize  the  dramatic  taste  of 
the  time  by  writing  for  the  stage." 
His  brother  did  not  second  his  idea  of 
a  literary  life,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
see  him  adopt  some  more  profitable 
avocation,  and  principally  n*om  re- 
membering that  Gerald  had  been  con- 
fided to  his  care  by  their  absent  pa- 
rents, and  this  was  an  unmeet  way  to 
part  with  his  protege,  Gerald's  other 
relations  coincided  in  this  view.  One 
of  his  sisters  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
ambitious  flights ;  but  all  in  vain ;  nei- 
ther quizzing  nor  dissuasion  could 
avail  any  thing ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1823,  before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  we  find  him  a  denizen 
of  the  great  metropolis. 

**  I  was  under  no  apprehensions 
from  throwing  him  naked  into  the 
amphitheatre  of  life,  for  I  knew  he 
would  act  a  good  part,  whether  van-  » . 
qubhed  or  victorious,"  said  good  Dr. 
Primrose,  speaking  of  hb  son  George ; 
and  with  some  such  fearlessness  the 
young  Irishman  seems  to  have  en- 
tered upon  his  arduous  calling  in  the 
vast  city.  A  few  pounds  in  hb  pocket, 
a  heart  as  light  as  his  purse,  un- 
bounded confidence  in  what  he  could 
do,  swelling  expectations,  and  his  two 
or  three  tragedies  as  living  evidences 
of  his  powers — these  were  hb  ready 
means  for  catching  the  world's  ear  at 
once.  No  idea  of  repulse  or  defeat 
ever  presented  itself  to  him ;  victor 
he  would  be:  and  what  a  glorious 
thing  to  have  his  name  handed  from 
mouth  to  mouth!  what  so  dear  as 
such  an  immortality!  what  presents 
he  would  send  to  his  beloved  home- 
circle!  what  pride  his  old  parents 
would  feel,  far  away  across  the  At- 
lantic, amidst  the  prairies  of  the  Sus- 
quehana,  on  tidings  of  his  success! 
Alas!  how  many  like  him,  both  before 
and  since,  have  sought  the  same  strug« 
ffle  with  the  self-same  feelines,  and 
have  been  beaten  down,  and  bafiied, 
and  utterly  crushed  by  it.  Some 
wrecks  come  to  shore,  and  are  ac- 
counted for;  but  more  go  down  in 
the  solitude  of  the  ocean  waste,  and 
never  tidings  come  to  men's  ears  of 
their  foundering.  Those  poor  prolid  *,%. 
men ! — ^you  may  seek  for  them  at  Ae 
ends  of  courts,  tenanted  by  washer- 
women and  slipshod  artizans,  up  high 
garrets^  and  by  fireless  grates— cling- 
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iDg  with  desperate  fidelity  to  the 
cause  that  is  starving  their  bodie8>  and 
blanching  their  cheeks,  and  breaking 
their  hearts ;  and  who«  neyertheless^ 
would  not  renoimce  their  allegiance 
to  intellect  for  all  the  inheritance  of 
the  soul-less  money-changers  in  the 
grand  streets  around  them.  These 
are  men,  reader,  we  may  well  feel  for, 
and  there  are  scores  of  them  in  Lon- 
don. And  the  end,  what  is  it  ?  Some- 
times Fame,  late,  but  enduring ;  some- 
times the  Thames;  sometimes  the 
mad-house ;  mostly  the  lonely  and  un- 
beheld  death,  the  pauper's  funeral,  and 
the  thin  covering  of  earth  in  a  city 
churchyard. 

Some  of  these  cases  come  to  light, 
and  are  wondered  at.  The  rich  man 
of  the  squares  takes  up  the  morning 
paper,  and  reads  the  "  Distressing 
Occurrence,"  and  lays  down  the  sheet 
on  his  luxurious  break£ist-tab]e  with- 
out an  interruption  in  the  gay  air  he 
was  humming  the  while.  The  proud 
beauty  reads  it,  too,  and  it  affects  her, 
and  she  pronounces  it  "very  shock- 
ing !"  Why,  one  of  the  jeweb  that 
sparkles  on  that  taper  finger  would 
have  been  gpreater  treasures  than  the 
dead  man  ever  possessed — would  have 
given  him  months  upon  months  of 
subsistence — would  have  saved  the  Hfe 
of  perhaps  a  Chatterton  1 

It  was  such  a  life  that  young  Griffin, 
hardlv  twenty,  now  entered  on  ;  and 
with  Its  miseries  and  disaopointments 
be  soon  became  acquainted.  His  tra- 
gedy of  "  Aguire,"  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  stage  managers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  read,  and  its  merits 
examined  into ;  but  after  three  months' 
patient  waiting,  he  got  it  back- 
rejected  ?  No.  But  **  without  com- 
ment, wrapped  in  an  old  paper,  and 
unsealed ;  — unnecessary  rudeness,  one 
would  say.  At  first  he  was  unable  to 
find  out  nis  friend  Banim,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  London,  and  whose  ser- 
vices would  have  been  of  great  use  to 
him ;  but  when  his  search  was  suc- 
cessfy,  he  experienced  a  heart-warm 
welcome.  Here  is  a  pleasant  letter^ 
all  about  Banim's  kindness  :~- 

••  London,  Much  31, 1824. 

"  Banim*s  friendship  I  find  everv  day 
growing  more  ardent,  more  cordial  if 
possible.  I  dined  with  him  on  Sunday 
last.  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  had  left 
him  four  acts  of  a  play,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  it  to  his  option  to  present 


that  or  Aguire.  I  antieipated  the  pre- 
ference of  the  new,  and  ha?e  with  him 
succeeded  to  my  wish.  He  says  it  is 
the  best  I  have  written  yet,  and  will  be, 
when  finished,  '  a  most  effective  pla^ !' 
but  what  gives  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction respecting  it  is  the  conscbos- 
ness  that  I  have  written  an  origmal 
play.  That  passion  of  revenge  you 
Know  was  threadbare.  Banim  has  made 
some  sueepestions,  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed. I  wiU  finish  it  immediately,  place 
it  in  his  hands,  and  abide  the  resuH  in 
following  other  pursuits.  He  advises 
me  to  have  it  presented  at  Covent- 
Garden,  for  many  reasons:  imprhnis, 
they  are  more  liberal;  next,  Gisippos  is 
a  character  for  Young  or  Macread? ; 
the  former  I  should  ra^er  to  undertake 
it,  as  I  have  placed  the  effect  of  the 
piece  more  in  pathos  than  in  violent 
passion.  He  wishes  to  speak  to  Toung, 
who  is  his  intimate  friend,  before  be 
presents  it,  in  order  to  learn  all  the 
green-room  secrets.  Toung  will  be  m 
town  this  week.  Banim  made  me  an 
offer  the  other  day,  which  will  be  of 
more  immediate  advantage  than  the 
tragedy,  inasmuch  as  I  need  not  at^ 
the  result.  He  desired  me  to  write  a 
piece  for  the  English  Oper».Hoose. 
nhen  I  have  finished  it,  he  will  intro- 
duce me  to  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Crolden- 
s(^uare,  the  proprietor,  who  is  his 
fViend,  and  get  me  immediate  money  for 
it,  without  awaiting  its  performance. 
This  was  exactly  such  an  offer  as  I 
wanted,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will 
avail  myself  of  it.  It  is  doubly  advan- 
tageous, as  the  English  Opera-Hoose 
continues  open  until  next  winter ;  but  I 
must  see  it  first.  Tou  are  aware  that 
the  performances  are  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture ;  and  the  fact  is,  a  tailor  might  as 
well  seek  to  fit  a  man  without  seeing 
him,  as  one  might  write  for  a  particnUr 
theatre,  without  knowing  its  perfor- 
mers. I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  legi- 
timate drama,  li  you  have  ever  seen 
Miss  Kelly,  you  mav  g^ess  what  are 
the  performances  of  the  theatre  I  speak 
of.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  pushing  on 
my  Spanish  speculation.  I  nave  mode 
a  tolerable  progress  in  the  lan8:uagt. 
We  spoke  to  Colbum,  and  had  um  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Blaoquiere,  whom 
ou  may  have  heard  of.  He  told  us 
e  had  been  speaking  to  Blacquiere  two 
days  before,  on  that  subject,  and  men- 
tioned to  him  that  it  was  a  publication 
entirely  out  of  his  line.  This  was  no 
rejection,  for  be  saw  no  specimens.  We 
intend  to  try  the  Row ;  and  Colbum 
said  he  had  no  doubt  but  many  book- 
sellers would  undertake  it.  You  see 
our  prospects  get  on  slowlv,  but  every 
day  I  feel  the  ground  more  nm  beneath 
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my  foot,  Bftnim  offers  rae  many  mtro- 
ductioos.  He  is  acquainted  with  Thomas 
Moore — who  was  to  see  him  the  other 
day,— Campbell,  and  others  of  cele- 
bnty.  Uffo  Foscolo,  of  course,  you 
hare  heard  of ;  he  asked  me  if  I  should 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  him  ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  know  any  one  until  I  have 
done  something  to  substantiate  my  pre- 
tensions to  such  acquaintance,  ana  to 
preserve  it,  if  I  can  do  so.  You  must 
not  judge  of  Shiel's  ability  from  'Bel- 
lamira.'  Of  those  of  his  pieces  which 
have  succeeded,  it  is,  I  oelieve,  the 
worst.  The  less,  I  tMnk,  that  is  said 
about  my  theatrical  views  at  present, 
the  better.  If  I  should  be  damned  after 
all  this !  But  no  1  that  will  not  be  the 
case,  I  am  sure,  for  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  success.  MHiat  shoula  I  have 
done  if  I  had  not  found  Banim  ?  I 
should  have  instantly  despaired  on 
.  .  .  .'s  treatment  of  me.  I  should 
never  be  tired  of  talking  about  and 
thinkine  of  Banim.  Mark  me !  he  is  a 
man — the  only  one  I  have  met  since  I 
have  left  Ireland,  almost. 

"  We  walked  over  Hyde  Park  toge- 
ther on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  renewed 
our  home  recollections  by  gathering 
shamrocks  and  placing  them  in  our 
hats,  even  under  the  eye  of  John  Bull. 
I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  but  am 
cut  short. 

"  My  dear  William,  affectionately  yours, 
"  Gerald  Griffin.'* 

Our  young  author  worked  hard; 
and  lived — barely  lived — by  reporting 
trials  for  the  newspapers,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  periodicals.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  he  founds  what  we  should 
hardly  have  expected,  that  his  anony- 
mous writii^s  received  not  only  atten- 
tion, but  immediate  insertion  and  high 
praise,  from  the  very  editors  who  had 
declined  his  personal  communications. 
But  he  nobly  fought  on,  sometimes 
fleeced  by  dishonest  publishers,  some- 
times receiving  the  most  generous  as- 
sistance from  persons  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  him.  His  pride,  while 
it  supported  him  under  all  these  de- 
pressions, at  the  same  time  would  not 
brook  his  making  known,  even  to  his 
iHends  at  home,  his  privations ;  and 
to  ibis  feeling  of  over-sensitive  deli- 
eaoy  we  may  ascribe  the  following 
painful  anecdote: — 

'*  An  incident  took  place  so6n  after 
^e  drcumstances  I  have  Just  mention- 
^"  says  his  biographer,  "  which  not 
^jy  showed  how  deeply  the  feeling  of 
^^pendence  was  flxea  m  his  character, 
mproved  that  with  all  the  knowledge 


of  human  nature  which  his  writings  dis- 
play, he  had  on  some  points  but  a  verr 
slight  ■  acquaintance  with  the  worlo. 
The  friend  to  whom  I  have  above  al- 
luded, and  whose  name,  from  motives 
that  will  be  obvious,  I  am  obliged  to 
suppress,  was  one  who  had  known  him 
intimately  from  his  childhood,  and  at 
whose  house  he  had  always,  on  that- 
account,  made  himself  perfectly  at 
home.  It  was  his  custom  sometimes  to 
call  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain 
to  dinner,  and  these  visits  were  latterly 
so  regular,  that  when  a  day  passed  by 
without  his  making  his  appearance  it 
was  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  This 
gentleman,  becoming  unfortunate  in  his 
affairs,  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  con- 
trived to  ffet  himself  placed  with  his 
family,  within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Here  he  expected  Gerald  would 
renew  his  customary  visits  ;•  but  three 
or  four  days  passed  away  and  there  was 
no  trace  of  him.  At  length,  remem- 
bering his  circumstances,  and  the  ni^ 
ture  of  the  conversation  they  held  the 
last  time  he  saw  him,  and  filled  with 
good-natured  alarm  at  the  probable 
consequence  of  leaving  him  to  himself, 
this  kmd  friend,  disregarding  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  such 
an  act,  ventured  one  night  to  break 
through  the  *  rules,*  and  make  for  Ge- 
rald's quarters.  He  found  him  in  & 
wretched  room,  at  the  top  of  the  house 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  past  mid- 
night, and  he  was  still  at  nis  desk, 
writing  on  with  his  accustomed  energy. 
On  a  httle  inquiry  he  foimd,  that  he  had 
left  himself  without  a  single  shilling, 
and  he  was  shocked  at  the  discovery, 
that  he  had  spent  nearly  three  days 
without  tastinsr  food. 

"  *  Good  Godl*  said  he,  *  why  did  yott 
not  come  to  me  ?* 

***Ohr  said  Gerald  quietly,  *you 
would  not  have  me  throw  myself  upon 
a  man  who  was  himself  in  pris^?' 
*  Then  why  did  you  not  write  to  Wil- 
liam ?•  •  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  &' 
trouble  to  William  so  often,  and  ne  has 
always  been  so  kind  and  so  generous  to 
me,  that  I  could  not  bring  mvself  to  be 
always  a  burden  to  him.*  His  fViend 
immediately  insisted  on  his  aecompany- 
ing  him  to  his  house,  where  he  had  hun 
paid  the  attention  which  his  condition 
required.  This  midnight  visit  was  a 
fortunate  one,  and  showed  him  the  ex-^ 
istence  of  feelings,  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  little  expected;  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  ample  proof  that 
Gerald's  disposition  was  one  which  re- 
quired much  watching." 

As  a  parliamentary  r^rter,  he  now 
Ibegito  to  breatho  tn^o  frMlj»aadMl 
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an  honest  {>ride  in  the  conviction  that 
his  own  exertions  would  be,  after  all, 
saccessful.  The  Literary  Gazette,  and 
other  distinguished  periodicals,  were 
glad  to  retain  a  young  writer  of  such 
promise^  and  all  looked  well. 

"  I  feel  that,  situated  as  I  am  now," 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  the  beginning 
of  1626,  **  if  no  new  mififortnne  occurs, 
it  is  not  possible  for  anj  person  to  have 
a  fairer  course  before  bim ;  and,  not- 
withstanding m^  many  disappoint- 
ments in  the  first  instance,  I  assure  you 
I  have  enough  of  my  eager  confidence  re- 
maining, to  enter  upon  the  first  trial 
with  glorious  spirits. 

Yet  a  great  deal  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  dry  drudgery"  of  his  work  con- 
tinued, such  as  arranging  indexes, 
cutting  down  dictionaries,  and  making 
translations. 

"  You  have  no  idea,"  he  wrote, 
"  what  a  heart-breaking  life  that  of  a 
young  scribbler,  beating  about,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  way  in  London, 
is  :  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  as  I 
have  often  done,  and  being  obliged  to 
praise  up  my  own  manuscript  to  mduce 
nim  to  look  at  it  at  all :  for  there  is  so 
much  competition,  that  a  person  without 
a  name  will  not  even  get  a  trial ; — while 
he  puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  answers 
all  your  self-commendations  with  a 
•hum — um.'  A  set  of  hardened  villains  I 
And  yet  at  no  time  whatever  could  I 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  quit  London 
altogether.  That  horrid  word — ^failure  I 
No  I  death  first  1  There  is  a  great  tra- 
gic actress  here,  who  offered  to  present 
my  play,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  have 
it  acted;  but  I  have  been  sickened  of 
such  matters  for  a  little  while.** 

This  tragedy  was  Gisippus,  which 
was  all  written  "  in  coffee-houses,  and 
on  little  slips  of  paper."  His  own  first 
thoughts  on  this  now  celebrated  play 
are  interesting. 

"  Here  I  give  you  what  I  believe  you 
have  never  had  any  thing  of,  a  specimen 
of  my  tragedy- writing — the  drama  I  have 
written  since  I  came  to  London.  You*d 
laugh  if  jrou  saw  how  it  was  got  through. 
I  wrote  it  all  in  coffee-houses,  and  on 
Uttle  slips  of  paper,  from  which  I  after- 
wards copied  it  out.  The  story  is  that 
Oredc  one  of  the  friend  who  gave  up  his 
love,  who  loved  him  not,  to  the  fhend 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved; 
and  "Who  afterwards  got  fame  and 
welJthy  and  forgot  his  benefactor.    I 


have  been  compelled  to  introduce  many 
additional  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 
detail ;  but  you  must  suppose  that  Gi- 
sippus, the  generous  friend,  ailter  num- 
berless hardships,  arrives  in  Rome, 
where  he  first  hears  of  the  wealth  and 
new-sprung  pride  and  pomposity  of  his 
college  chum,  Fulvius,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  his  early  love  and  happiness.  Two 
words  on  the  characters  of  the  friends. 
Gisippus  I  have  made  a  fellow  of  exqui- 
site susceptibility,  almost  touching  on 
weakness ;  a  hero  in  soul,  but  placed 
with  an  excessive  nervousness  of  feeling, 
which  induces  him  to  almost  anticipate 
unkindness,  and,  of  course,  drives  him 
frantic,  when  he  finds  it  great  and  real, 
at  least  apparently  so.  Fulvius  is  a 
sincere  fellow,  but  an  enthusiast  for  re- 
nown, and  made  insolent  by  success. 
This  is  the  fourth  act,  when  Gisippus 
has  not  appeared  for  many  scenes — 
when  he  was  the  gay,  manly  student  of 
the  Lyceum — and  is  supposed  entirely 
forgotten,  or  not  thought  of,  by  Fulvius. 
He  then  comes  upon  the  stage,  after 
bein?  persecuted  for  giving  up  Sophro- 
nia  by  her  relatives,  and  appears  a  to- 
tally altered  being,  as  you  may  perceive. 
The  preceding  scene  has  been  one  of 
splendour,  and  clash,  and  honour  to 
Fulvius,  who  has  just  been  made  a 
praetor.  Is  it  not  the  play  I  showed 
?"  [Here  is  inserted 
the  fourth  act  of  Gisippus.] 

*<  Fulvius  succeeds  m  pacifying  Gisip- 
pus, and  the  scene  runs  on  to  much 
greater  length,  but  I  have  ^ven  you 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Give  me  all 
your  separate  criticisms  upon  this  broken 
act,  bv  no  means  the  best  in  the  book ; 
but  the  situation  is  original.  It  is, 
Banira  says,  one  of  the  best  acting 
scenes.  I  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
suffer  three  lines  of  poetry  to  creep  into 
it,  but  I  let  them  stand.*' 

Here  is  a  melancholy  allusion  to 
poor  Keats  and  his  hapless  love,  in  a 
letter  written  in  June,  1825  : — 

*'  I  think  it  possible  I  may,  some  of 
these  da^s,  become  acquainted  with  the 
young  sister  of  poor  K.eats  the  poet,  as 
she  is  coming  to  spend  some  time  with  a 
friend  of  mine.  If  I  do,  I  will  send  you 
an  account  of  her.  My  Spanish  friend, 
Valentine  Llanos,  was  mtimate  with 
him,  and  spoke  with  him  three  days  be- 
fore he  died.  I  am  ereatly  interested 
about  that  family.  Keats,  you  must 
know,  was  in  love,  and  the  lady  whom  he 
was  to  have  married,  had  he  survived 
Gifford's  review,  attended  him  to  the 
last.  She  b  a  beautiful  young  creature, 
but  now  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  and 
will  follow  him  shortly,  I  believe*    Sh» 
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and  hb  sifter  say  tliey  have  oft  found 
him,  on  snddenl^r  entering  the  room, 
with  that  reriew  m  his  hand,  readbg  as 
if  he  would  devour  it — completely  ab- 
8orbed»  absent,  and  drinking  it  like 
mortal  poison.  The  instant  he  obserred 
any  body  near  him,  howeyer,  he  would 
throw  it  by,  and  begin  to  talk  of  some 
indifferent  matter." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  adds  to 
this:— 

"Dining  the  other  day  at  my  friend 
LUno's,  I  met  that  Miss  B—  of  whom 
I  spoke  to  Tou  some  time  since,  sadly 
diaoged  ana  worn,  I  thought,  but  still 
most  animated — lirely,  and  even  witty  in 
eonrersation.  She  quite  dazzled  me,  in 
spite  of  her  pale  looks." 

We  regret  our  inability  to  trace 
this  young  creature's  history  farther ; 
but  no  doubt  she  is  long  since  in  her 
rest,  and  beyond  the  grave  has  re- 
joined him  she  loved  so  truly,  so  ten- 
derly. 

Duri]^  the  well-earned  intervals  of 
bis  labours,  he  encountered  some 
•oenes,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  Lon- 
don, and  no  where  else.  We  shall 
choose  out  one  or  two : — 

"He  used  occasionally,  in  some  of  his 
evening  rambles,  to  turn  into  a  coffee- 
boose,  somewhere,  I  think,  in  Holbom, 
where  sonle  singular  characters,  unac- 

r'mted  with  each  other  except  through 
eveninr  meetings,  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  and  carry  on  a  kind  of 
Abctef,  which  were  generally  very  en- 
tertainmj^,  sometimes  surpassingly  so. 
A  few  of  these  were  quick-witted  spi- 
rits, that  by  the  sprigntliness  of  their 
■allies  kept  life  in  the  whole  company. 
They  were  blest  with  that  easy  self- 
possession,  and  that  flippancy  of  thought 
•nd  expression,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways assodated  with  much  talent,  are 
MTertheless  of  extreme  value  in  conver- 
>«tion,  and,  in  a  debating  society,  often 
enable  their  possessor  to  take  the  lead 
of,  and  outshine,  persons  of  greater 
*bilitv  and  more  solid  acquirements, 
^^flrald,  though  he  had  never  cultivated 
these  npialities  in  himself,  enjoyed  their 
exercise  very  much  in  others,  and  ge- 
>*endly  sat  by,  a  silent  spectator, 
amusing  htmseli  with  the  observations 
on  character  which  it  afforded.  The 
entertainments  of  the  evening  were  al- 
^^7>  emlmpore,  so  that  no  one  had  an 
opportottity  of  preparing  himself  be- 
forehand. Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
^^•cviions  arising  accidentally  out  of  a 


conversation  going  on  at  the  time ;  at 
others,  of  some  regular  question  in  po- 
litics or  literature,  set  up  for  debate  on 
the  instant ;  and  occasionallv  of  read- 
ings, or  criticisms,  or  both,  on  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
the  day.  On  one  occasion  the  question 
argued  was,  *  Which  of  the  modem 
poets  gave  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  passion  of  love  ?*  The  fa- 
vourites seemed  to  be  Moore  and  Byron, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  decide  between 
them.  Lalla  Rookh,  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,  The  Corsair,  Lara,  The  Bride 
of  Abydos,  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  &c. 
had  each  its  zealous  advocate.  When 
the  debate  had  made  some  wav,  a 
smart-looking  dapper  little  man,  with  a 
pack  on  his  back,  came  in,  took  a  rather 
prominent  position,  unstrapped  his  pack, 
laid  it  on  tne  table,  and  Ibtened.  The 
discussion  became  loud,  animated,  and 
earnest,  the  speakers  beinp;  as  numerous 
as  the  poems  they  patromzed,  and  each 
endeavouring  to  support,  with  such  rea- 
son as  he  thought  most  convincing,  the 
opinion  with  which  he  had  started.  At 
last,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  the  new- 
comer arose.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  from  the  eagerness  of  those 
who  were  already  enniged  in  the  dis-» 
pute,  but  he  began  with  such  appearance 
of  good  sense  and  fluenov,  and  made 
some  observations  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  he  instantly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  convinced  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  result  of 
the  discussion,  that  whatever  his  profes- 
sion might  be,  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  He  expressed  much 
surprise  that  no  allusion  had  been  made 
from  the  commencement,  to  what  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptions  of  love  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  li- 
terature, that  of  Don  Juan  and  Haidee, 
in  the  poem  of  Don  Juan,  which,  he  said, 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  all  others. 
He  seemed  fully  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  of  the  poems 
spoken  of— descanted  with  CTeat  judg- 
ment on  their  beauties  and  imperfec- 
tions— enforced  his  own  position  by 
quotations  from  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  poems  he  most  prized; 
and,  as  he  advanced,  fell  into  a  strain  of 
eloquence  regarding  it,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  hU  hearers,  and  drew 
down  raptures  of  applause.  All  present 
became  satisfied  that  his  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  was  deep  and  true,  and  that 
however  humble  his  condition  might  be, 
it  had  not  deprived  him  of  those  intel- 
lectual pleasures  which  a  highly-culti- 
vated taste  affords.  Their  surprise, 
however,  was  extreme,  when  he  con- 
cluded a  very  animated  discourse  some* 
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what  to  the  following  effeot : — <  I  trust 
that  all  who  have  b^n  listening  to  me 
are  now  convinced  that  the  poem  I  have 
been  speaking  of  is  far  beyond  all  others 
in  the  beanty,  originality,  and  force 
with  which  the  passion  or  love  is  deli- 
neated. If,  however,  there  are  any 
persons  present  who  have  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  remove  them  completely,  for 
J  have  gat  the  whole  poem  here,  puolUned 
in  beautiful  type  ana  paper,  at  a  penny  a 
canto  I  /  — and  he  instantly  pulled  open 
his  wallet,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightnine  distributed  a  dozen  of  them. 
It  may  oe  easily  conceived  how  much 
those  who  had  previously  felt  much  in- 
terested in-  the  discussion,  were  taken 
aback  by  such  a  proceeding.  A  move 
so  unexpected  caused  considerable  laugh- 
ter, and  rendered  it  quite  impossible 
to  enter  seriously  upon  the  subject 
again.** 

This  is  well  told,  and  the  catas- 
trophe strikingly  deyeloped.  We  won- 
der whether  the  poetic  pedlar  were 
the  true  hero  of  the  Excursion — who 
had  wandered  up  firom  the  wilds  of 
Westmorelaad  to  try  his  hand»  per- 
chance, ib  the  streets  of  London — he 
of  whom  Wordsworth  spake : —  ' 

*'  An   irksome   drudgery  seems  it  to 

plod  on, 
Through  wet  and  dirty  ways,  or  pelt- 
ing storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant,  under  a  heavy 

load, 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent 

rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own 

delight ; 
And  their  huf  d  service,  deemed  debasing 

now. 
Gained    merited    respect    in   simpler 

times; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who 

round  him  dwelt 
Tn  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supphed  their 

wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares 

he  brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no 

few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were 

led. 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life, 
To  competence  and  ease;   for  him  it 

bore 
Attractions   manifold ;     and   this    he 

ehose." 

^  But  no !  the  trader  was  too  keen  for 
M,  and  wa8>  no  doubti  a  Brummagem 


bagman,  come  up  from  that  nnirerse 
of  smoke,  steam,  sweltering  furnaces, 
imd  cheap  hardware  ;  and  now  packing 
ajbout  the  metropolis  of  the  world  with 
his  sixpenny  boK>kf  and  magic  raxor- 
strops.  There  is  a  touch  of  mystery, 
and,  withal,  of  the  strangeness  of 
truth,  about  the  following,  so  at  to 
make  it  worth  extracting : — 

"I  remember,"  Gerald's  biographer 
writes,  **  his  mentioning  a  curcumstance 
which  amused  him  considerably.  Hyde 
Park  was  a  favourite  resort  oY  his,  and 
during  his  rambles  there  in  the  evening, 
he  used  frequently  to  meet  a  person 
who,  like  himself,  was  companlonless. 
He  was  a  youn^  man  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  who  might  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  or  upwards,  with  features  rather 
pale,  very  era ve  in  their  expression,  and 
strongly  tinctured  with  mdanoholy.  He 
met  him  three  or  four  times  aoctdeotally, 
and  he  was  still  alone.  The  sadness  of 
hb  air  caught  Gerald's  attention.  Who 
could  he  be  ?  Some  dyspeptic,  perhaps 
some  hypochondriac,  or  some  moping, 
hopeless,  moon-struck  lover.  But  what 
diverted  him  most  was,  he  very  soon 
perceived  that  this  gloomy  solitai^  had, 
either  from  their  frequent  meetings,  or 
some  cause,  taken  a  most  unooBUMMi 
aversion  to  him.  This  amused  him  so 
much,  that  he  was  tempted  to  throw 
himself  in  his  way  oftener  than  mere  ac- 
cident would  account  for ;  and  the  an- 
noyance of  the  gentleman  became  at  last 
so  great,  that  its  expression  was  scarcely 
at  all  disguised.  On  perceivin|^  this, 
Gerald  thought  any  perseverance  m  such 
a  course  would  be  only  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  his  dbtress  by  avoiding  him  alto- 
gether in  future,  when  the  young  man 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Grerald  ceased  to  think  of  the 
circumstance ;  but  one  night*  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
being  at  the  House  of  Lords«  and  hear- 
ing  some  nobleman'scarriage  called  for— • 
he  could  not  distinctly  hear  the  name — he 
planted  himself  close  to  the  door  of  it,  to 
get  a  good  view.  Afler  waiting  a  little, 
to  his  utter  amazement,  who  should  he 
see  approach  but  his  sad  friend  of  the 
park,  who  came  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
without  being  at  all  conscious  of  his 
presence.  On  perceiving  him  he  started, 
gave  him  a  look  of  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, and  darted  into  the  carria^  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  if  he  had 
just  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  some 
wild  animal.  Gerald  heard  him  mutter 
something  like  <  Good  God  I'  as  he 
passed  him  in  this  rapid  transit." 

Although  Mr.  GrifBn  was  U  tUI 
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time  fortunate  enougti  to  have  a  drama 
of  his  accepted  at  the  English  Opera 
HoiiBey  for  which  he  was  liberally 
paid>  even  before  it  was  produced,  he 
wiselj  turned  to  prose  literature  as  a 
field  easier  to  move  in,  and  likely  to  be 
attended  with  more  extended  success. 
With  Banim  as  a  rival,  he  prepared  to 
describe  Irish  manners  and  cnaracte- 
ristics;  and  «<  Hollandtide/'  when  it 
appeared,  showed  he  had  not  miscal- 
culated his  strength.  It  led  him  at 
once  up  to  fame^  The  wear  and  ie^ 
of  a  literarv  life,  which  were  increased ' 
by  severe  neart-palpitations,  made  it 
desirable  for  him  to  revisit  his  rela- 
tives in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1827  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
bis  success  to  get  away  for  a  uttle 
whOe.  The  declining  health  of  one 
of  his  sistersy  a  sweet  amiable  girl, 
made  him  quicken  his  journey  home- 
wards, and  he  arrived  in  Limerick 
in  the  month  of  February  of  thll 
year. 

"  Dear  Gerald,'*  the  dying  girl  wrote 
to  him,  "  a  visit  from  you  was  a  thing 
that  had  sometimes  occurred  in  my  dav- 
dreams,  and  I  now  dwell  on  it  with  the 
more  pleasure,  from  the  idea,  that  you 
most  De  pretty  certain  of  it,  or  you 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  disappointing 
me.  You  will  find  me,  I  think,  mncn 
ehmged,  when  you  come.  Will  you  tell 
me,  why  is  Spring  always  represented  so 
heautsm,  and  smilinjB^,  and  all  that? 
If  you  should  ever  pamt  her,  pray  give 
her  an  ugly,  a  very  ugly  face ;  or,  if  she 
MMMl  smfle,  let  it  be  vrith  a  countenance 
of  puss,  when  she  plays  with  her  vic- 
tim, before  giving  it  the  cotip  de  grace  / 
and  if  they  ask  you  the  cause  of  all 
this  malice»  say,  that  '  she  shows  no 
mercy  to  invalias.' " 

The  brother  and  sister  never  met. 
The  very  evening  before  he  reached 
lus  home,  her  spirit  fled ;  and  ere  he 
arrived  at  the  house,  a  meesenger 
ttoonntered  him  with  the  woful  news, 
that  his  journey  was  in  vain*  Hb 
Uographer  pamfully  describes  the 
eflR^t — how  simple,  yet  full  of  mean- 
ing, are  these  words  :— 

*<  The  shock  to  Gerald  was  dreadftiL 
He  reeled,  staffcered,  and  would,  I  be- 
lieve^ have  faUen,  but  for  those  who 
were  standing  by.  His  features  were 
vblently  agitated,  and  showed  signs 
of  a  most  pain&il  agony,  the  expression 


of  which  he  made  powerful  efforts  to 
control.  He  turned  very  pale,  and 
drew  his  breath  deeply  four  or  ^ve 
times,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  After 
some  time  he  became  calm  enough  to 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  proceeded  on  our  me- 
lancholy journey.  The  evening  which 
he  spent  was,  as  may  be  judged,  very 
different  from  any  he  had  anticipated!. 
He  had  not  seen  Us  sister  now  for  some 
years.  He  had  always  been  sincerely 
and  deeply  attached  to  her  ;  and  one  of 
the  brightest  pleasures  he  had  looked 
forward  to  on  lus  return,  was  the  renewal 
of  that  cheerful  intercourse,  which  he 
had  often  during  his  absence  remem- 
bered as  a  blessing  which  could  not  be 
too  highly  prized.  Had  he  even  com- 
pleted his  journey  the  previous  evening, 
as  his  brother  had  done,  he  might  have 
ei^oyed  that  blessing  once  again,  but 
now  all  was  at  an  end,  and  she  who 
would  have  welcomed  him  to  his  old 
fire-side  with  more  than  a  sister's  fond- 
ness, was  insensible  to  his  presence, 
and  lay  before  him,  pale,  mute,  and  mo- 
tionless." 

We  do  not  want  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  this  scene ;  but  all  who  have 
ever  sorrowed  in  a  similar  way,  must 
intuitively  know  how  it  struck  home 
to  the  poor  wanderer's  heart — such  a 
termination  to  his  days  of  lonely  strug- 
gles-such a  return  rrom  his  long  and 
wearisome  absence  I  But  these  griefs 
are  sacred. 

Man^  months  afler,  this  bereave- 
ment dictated  the  following  lines :— i 

**  Oh !  not  for  ever  lost,  though  on  our 
ear 
Those  uncomplaining  accents  fall  no 

more. 
And  earth  has  won,  and  never  can 
restore 
That  form  that  well-worn  grief  made 

doubly  dear. 
Oh  I  not  for  ever  lost,  though  hope  may 
rear 
No  more  sweet  visions  in  the  future 

now. 
And  even  the  memory  of  that  pallid 
brow 
Grows  unfamiliar  with    each   passing 

year. 
Though  lowly  be  thy  place  on  earth, 
and  few 
The  tongues  that  name  thee  on  thy 
native  plains. 
Where  sorrow  first  thy  gentle  pre* 
sence  cross'd. 
And   dreary  tints  o'er  all  the  future 
threw. 
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While  life's  yonng  seal  yet  triumphed 
in  thy  reins, 
Oh  I  early  fall'n  thou  art— bat  not 
for  erer  lost. 

''  If  in  that  land  where  hope  can  cheat 
no  more, 
Larish  in  promise — laggard  in   ftil- 

fUling; 
Where  fearless  love  on  erery  bosom 
stealing 
And  boundless  knowledge  brighten  all 

the  shore ; 
If  in  that  land,  when  life's  old  toils  are 
done, 
And  my  heart  lies  as  motionless  as 

thine, 
I  still  mi^ht  hope  to  press  that  hand 
in  nune. 
My  unoffending — my  offended  onel 
I  would  not  mourn  the  health  that  flies 
my  cheek, 
I  would  not  mourn  my  disappointed 
years. 
My  rain  heart  mock'd,  and  worldly 
hopes  overthrown, 
But  long  to  meet  thee  in  that  land  of 
rest. 
Nor  deem  it  joy  to  breathe  in  careless 
ears 
A  tale  of  blighted  hopes  as  mourn- 
ful as  thine  own." 

A  passing  coolness  which  now  oc- 
cnrred  between  Gerald  Griffin  and 
his  true  friend  BaDim,  might  appear^ 
at  first  siffhti  to  convict  the  former  of 
ingratitude,  for  he  was  wholly  respon^ 
aible  for  it,  were  it  not  that  it  is  ac- 
oounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
disposition.  Gerald  had  an  absolute 
horror  of  patronage,  or  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  it;  and  he  carried  his 
dislike  so  far,  as  almost  to  run  away 
from  kindness  when  offered  to  him. 
Banim  was  too  kind  to  him,  therefore 
he  considered  it  incumbent  on  him  not 
to  be  so  friendly  towards  Banim 
henceforth ;  but  a  little  explanation 
set  all  things  right,  and  they  became 
firmer  and  faster  friends  than  ever. 
This  feelii^  of  our  friend  Gerald's 
arose  from  that  mental  darkness, 
which  we  have  found  to  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  the  world,  and  which  has 
sometimes  vexed  us,  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  case  even  of  our  own  intimates. 
People  will  think,  that  he  who  receives 
a  kindness  is  invariably  the  person 
obliged,  and  in  this  way  they  mi^e  the 
one  who  confers  it,  to  an  equal  extent 
a  sort  of  creditor  over  him.  Now,  if 
there  must  be  this  profit  and  loss 
reckoning  in  the  traosaotion^  which» 


we  are  sure,  there  ought  not  to  be,  we 
hold  to  it,  that  the  account  lies,  in 
many  instances,  the  other  way.  Our 
philosophy  may  be  wrong,  but  until  it 
IS  proven  to  be  so,  we  shall  maintain 
it.  Shadows,  as  we  are,  in  these 
pages,  and  without  substance  as  we 
ever  have  been  from  our  cradlehoodt 
we  shall  yet  say  for  our  own  insignifi- 
cant selves,  that  the  permission  to  do 
a  friendly  act,  is  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion one  we  love  can  lav  us  under ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  a  kindness»  we 
feel  we  are  generally  conferring  the 
favour,  not  receiving  it ;  for  they  are 
few  from  whom  we  would  seek  such 
things.  Hie  locus  est — this  is  our 
position ;  and  let  Harry  Lorreqoer, 
that  skilful  man  in  these  things,  be  the 
umpire  1 

The  success  of  the  volume  of  tales, 
called  **  Hollandtide,"  induced  our 
young  author  to  make  a  second  amilar 
venture,  and  he  returned  to  London 
in  August,  1827,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  **  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals.**  These 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
were  even  more  successful  than  **  Hol- 
landtide." The  critics  now  began  to 
load  him  with  pruse,  and  the  pub- 
lishers to  vie,  one  with  another,  for  his 
favours.  The  "  Collegians**  was  pub- 
lished in  the  winter  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  crowned  his  fame.  This 
highly- wrought  and  most  thrilling  tale 
was  thrown  off  with  little  effort ;  the 
work  of  each  day  being  wanted  for 
"  copy"  on  the  next,  and  printer  and 
author  keeping  up  a  sort  of  g^ood- 
humoured  emulation,  as  to  which 
should  outstrip  the  other  in  the  race. 
Were  nothing  else  considered,  we 
should  consider  such  a  book,  written 
under  these  circumstances,  to  be  a 
wonderful  one  indeed. 

From  this  time  forth  we  may  date 
Mr.  Griffin's  growing  distaste  for 
literature.  When  £une  was  a  thine 
to  be  desired,  and  looked  and  laboured 
for,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  all 
pains  to  secure  it ;  now,  when  in  his 
grasp,  its  hollowness  was  too  i^pparent, 
and  he  learned  to  despise  it.  With 
the  determination  to  aoandon  all  lite- 
rary pursuits,  he  entered  himself  a 
law  student  at  the  London  University^ 
in  the  winter  season  of  1828,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  for  some  time  with 
diligence^  but  soon  lost  all  heart  for 
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^em  also.  We  ibd  him,  in  1833, 
one  of  A  depntation  from  his  natiye 
city  to  the  poet  Moore,  with  the  object 
of  solicitiDg  the  bard's  offering  himself 
for  the  representation  of  Limerick. 
Onr  pickings  and  stealings  from  the 
memoir  have  been  pretty  Areqaent 
ah^ady,  and  onr  last  shall  be  the  Uvely 
acconnt  of  his  vbit  to  Sloperton.  He 
is  come  as  far  as  Devizes,  and  has  got 
the  waiter  np  for  information : — 

"  Well,  we  asked  the  waiter :  out 
eame  the  important  question,  *  How  far 
is  Sloperton  Cotti^e  firom  Devizes  V 
'  Sloperton,  sir?  That's  Mr.  Moore's 
place,  sir ;  het  a  poeU  sir.  We  do  all 
Mr.  Moore's  work  1'    What  ought  I  to 

have  done,  L ?    To  have  flung  mv 

arms  about  his  neck  for  knowing  so  much 
about  Moore,  or  to  have  knocked  him 
down  for  knowing  so  little?  Well,  we 
learned  all  we  wanted  to  know;  and 
after  making  our  arrangements  for  the 
following  day,  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly.  And  in  the  morning  it  was 
that  we  hired  the  grand  cabriolet,  and 
set  ofF  to  Sloperton ;  drizzling  rain,  but 
a  delightful  country ;  such  a  gentle 
shower  as  that  through  which  he  looked 
at  Innisfallen,  his  farewell  look.  And 
we  drove  away  until  we  came  to  a  cot- 
tage, a  cottase  of  gentility,  with  two 
gateways,  and  pretty  grounds  about  it, 
and  we  iiighted,  and  knocked  at  the 
hall-door;  and  there  was  dead  silence, 
and  we  whispered  one  another ;  and  my 
nerves  thrilled  as  the  winds  rustled  in 
the  creeping  shrubs  that  spraced  the 
retreat  of  —  Moore.  On,  L— ^1 
there's  no  use  in  talking,  but  I  must  be 
fine.  I  wonder  I  ever  stood  it  at  all, 
and  I  an  Irishman  too,  and  singing  his 
songs  since  I  was  the  height  of  my  knee, 
•  The  Veiled  Prophet,*  •  Azim ;'  •  She  is 
far  from  the  Land ;'  '  Those  Evening 
Bells.'  But  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  woman  appeared.  *  Is  Mr.  Moore 
at  home?'  'I'll  see,  sir;  what  name 
shall  I  say,  sup?'  Well,  not  to  be  too 
particular,  we  were  shown  up  stairs, 
where  we  found  the  nighting^e  in  his 
cage ;  in  honester  language,  and  more 
to  the  purpose,  we  founa  our  hero  in 
his  study,  a  table  before  him,  covered 
with  books  and  papers ;  a  drawer,  half- 

r,  and  stuffed  with  letters ;  a  piano, 
open,  at  a  little  distance;  and  the 
thief  himself,  a  little  man,  but  full  of 
spuit,  with  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  fVame 
for  ever  in  motion,  looking  as  if  it  would 
he  a  feat  for  him  to  sit  for  three  minutes 
quiet  m  his  chair.  I  am  no  great  ob- 
server of  proportions ;  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  oe  a  neat-made  little  fellow, 
tiffily  battoned  up,  young  as  fifteen  hi 


heart,  though  with  hair  that  reminded 
me  of  the  '  Alps  in  the  sunset ;'  not 
handsome,  perhaps,  but  something  in 
the  whole  cut  of  nim  that  pleased  me ; 
finished  as  an  actor,  but  without  an 
actor's  affectation ;  easy  as  a  gentleman, 
but  without  some  gentlemen's  formality ; 
in  a  word,  as  people  say  when  they  find 
their  brains  begin  to  run  aground,  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  magnificent  period,  we 
found  him  an  hospitable,  warm-hearted. 
Irishman — as  pleasant  as  could  be  him- 
self, and  disposed  to  make  others  so. 
And  is  this  enough?  And  need  I  tell 
you  that  the  da;^  was  spent  delightfullv, 
chiefly  in  listening  to  his  innumerable 
jests,  and  admirable  stories,  and  beau- 
tiful similes — beautiful  and  original  as 
those  he  throws  into  his  songs  and  anec- 
dotes, that  would  make  the  Danes  laugh? 
And  how  we  did  all  we  could,  I  believe, 
to  get  him  to  stand  for  Limerick ;  and 
how  we  called  again  the  day  after,  and 
walked  with  him  about  his  little  garden ; 
and  how  he  told  us  he  always  wrote 
walking ;  and  how  we  came  in  again  and 
took  luncheon;  and  how  I  was  near 
forgetting  it  was  Friday,  (which,  you 
know,  I  am  rather  apt  to  do  in  pleasant 
company)  ;  and  how  he  walked  with  us 
throueh  the  fields,  and  wished  us  a 
*  good-bye,*  and  left  us  to  do  as  well  as 
we  could  without  him." 

We  have  next  a  tour  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  chronicled  in  the 
same  light  and  cheerful  style ;  on  his 
return  Arom  which,  Mr.  Griffin  an- 
nounced to  his  family  what  had  been 
long  silently  working  in  his  own  breast, 
his  resolution  to  embrace  monastio 
TOWS.  On  this  event  of  his  life  we  do 
not  want  to  enlarge ;  it  will,  of  coarse, 
be  viewed  in  different  lights  by  differ- 
ent individuals.  He  seems  to  have 
been  moved  to  it  by  various  considera- 
tions; hb  sbter's  death  had  cast  a 
^loom  over  his  sonl,  which  never,  even 
m  his  lightest  moods,  wholly  passed 
off— and  he  deemed  that,  in  utter  se- 
dnsion  firom  the  world,  that  peace 
would  be  found  which  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain  in  busier  struggles. 
The  example  of  a  female  relative  who 
became  a  Sister  of  Charity,  no  doubt 
weighed  with  him  also.  As  a  prepa- 
ratory step,  he  destroyed  a  trunk  full 
of  unpublished  manuscripts,  divided 
his  few  ffoods  amongst  his  brothers, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  1838, 
was  admitted  into  a  Dublin  monastery 
under  the  name  of  Brother  Joseph* 
He  removed  to  Cork  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  where,  in  another 
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twelve  months^  bU  recluse  life  was 
terminated  by  an  attack  of  typbus 
fever.  He  died  on  tbe  evening  of 
Friday,  tbe  12tb  of  June,  1840,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  tbe 
Nortb  Monastery.  A  plain  head-stone 
marks  tbe  place  of  bis  sleeping. 

We  have  thus  run  over  these  pleas- 
ing memoirs,  which  are  written  with 
much  feeling,  and  display  in  their 
arrangement  considerable  taste  and 
judgment.  After  all,  a  brother  is, 
perhaps,  tbe  very  best  biographer  a 
man  can  have.  A  son  is  too  far  removed 
from  one,  as  well  in  years  as  in  posi- 
tion, rightly  to  form  bis  judgment,  at 
least  contemporaneously;  white  a  stran- 
ger has  to  depend  for  his  knowledge 
almost  wholly  on  hearsay,  and  we  know 
how  easily  facts  are  distorted  from  the 
omission  of  a  single  feature,  material, 
though  minute,  but  our  own  familiar 
friend,  a  brother,  he  is  the  one  to 
understand  us  rightly,  and  reflect  our 
image  clearly  and  entire.  We  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Griffin  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  love  labour,  which 
has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
make  us  hope  it  is  not  our  last  time  of 
meeting  him.  We  would,  however, 
point  out  to  him  the  exceedingly  care- 
less way  in  which  the  nress  has  been 
corrected,  which  his  residence  in  Lime- 
rick cannot  excuse — since,  attached  to 
every  London  printing  establishment^ 
there  are  always  efficient  readers.  The 
book  teems  with  errata,  and  the  punc- 
tuation is  frequently  very  incorrect. 
We  remember  an  "office"  anecdote, 
where  picked  up  we  cannot  say,  which 
is,  perhaps,  apropos: — "  Harry,**  said 
one  compositor  to  another,  "here  is 
a  big  bit  of  copy,  and  not  a  comma 
from  head  to  tail  in  it!**    "Never 


mind,"  was  th«  oool  rejoinder,  ^tbrow 
in  a  few  here  and  there.**  We  shrewdly 
fuspect  tbe  good  Leecb  writes  without 
punctuating,  and  tbe  compositors  bav. 
mg  done  it  for  him,  have  "  thrown  m** 
a  few  points  here  and  there,  that  mieht 
be  better  "  thrown  out"  again.  The 
misprints  are  far  too  numerous  for  a 
small  volume  of  under  nve  huDdred 
pages. 

A  word  of  farewell  about  Gerald 
Griffin.  His  character  was  a  blending, 
not  uncommon,  we  believe,  of  strengUi 
and  weakness — energy  and  sensibility— 
humility  and  pride — gloom  and  ligfat- 
beartedness.  Some  one  says,  it  is  the 
brightest  sunshine  which  creates  the 
deepest  shadow ;  and  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  with  him.  But  let  us  speak 
reverentially  of  the  departed.  He 
died  young — yet  what  of  that?  So 
do  the  great  proportion  of  all  oor 
men  of  genius— so  did  tbe  brighteet 
spirits  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know 
during  our  wierd  world-jouroey* 
They  bad  too  little  day.  He  died 
early ;  and  though  his  works  rather 
show  us  what  he  could  do,  than  satisfy 
us  with  what  he  actually  efFected-* 
rather  lead  us  towards  expectation 
than  contentment — yet,  we  feel  he  hai 
given  us  sufficient  for  remembrance. 
The  author  of  the  Collegians  must 
live — and  as  an  able  delineator  of  our 
national  feelings— as  an  expounder  of 
that  subtlest  of  problems,  the  Irish 
heart — he  cannot  be  forgotten;  bat 
with  Carleton,  and  Banim,  and  Bliss 
Edge  worth,  and  one  or  two  more,  he 
will  take  his  place  in  our  Irbh  firma- 
ment, and  form  a  portion  of  that 
galaxy  to  which  we  are  wont  to  look 
with  wonder  and  pride. 
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&UNGB. 

There  blooms  a  beautiful  Flower  ;  it  blooms  in  a  far-off  land ; 
Its  Hfe  has  a  mystic  meaning,  for  few  to  understand. 
Its  leaves  illumine  the  valley,  its  odour  scents  the  wood ; 
And  if  evil  men  come  near  it  they  grow  for  the  moment  good. 

When  the  winds  are  tranced  in  slumber  the  rays  of  this  luminous  Flower 
Shed  glory  more  than  earthly  o'er  lake  and  hill  and  bower  ; 
The  hut,  the  hall,  the  palace,  yea,  EUfrth's  forsakenest  sod. 
Shine  out  in  the  wondrous  lustre  that  fills  the  Heaven  of  God. 

Three  kings  came  once  to  a  hostel,  wherein  lay  the  Flower  so  rare : 
A  star  shone  over  its  roof,  and  they  knelt  adoring  there. 
Whenever  thou  seest  a  diunsel  whose  voung  eyes  dazzle  and  win, 
0,  pray  that  her  heart  may  cherish  this  Flower  of  Flowers  within ! 


€h  Uttttt  o(  tit  Seatr. 

WILHELM   MITELLEB. 

Mother  dear,  thy  happy  heart  is  weetless  of  mv  dolour. 
Why  a  wedding-robe  for  me,  and  why  its  purple  colour  ? 
This  jproud  purple  shall  show  paler  in  the  daydawn  early^ 
All  night  long  my  tears  thereon  shall  fall  so  fast  and  pearly ! 

But  if  Morning*s  golden  sun  arise  and  find  me  sleepine. 
If  the  robe  remain  unblanched,  for  all  my  weary  weeping, 
Carl  shall  come  to  aid  me  from  his  bed  below  the  billow. 
And  his  locks  shall  steep  afresh  my  purple  and  my  pillow. 

For  he  lies  where  gentle  waters  watch  as  fHends  above  him  ; 
And  when  these  shall  whisper  him  that  she  who  vowed  to  love  him 
Trembles  lest  the  jealous  heart  that  in  his  youth  he  gave  her 
Now  forsake  her  bosom,  he  will  rise  and  come  to  save  her. 

Mother  dear,  I  go  to  church — ^but  thence  into  a  far  land. 
Give  my  bridegroom  only  this  funereal  cypress  garland. 
Ail  that  he  shall  find  will  be  a  maiden's  corpse  to-morrow 
Stretched  before  the  altar  where  the  widows  kneel  in  sorrow. 


SCHILLER. 


The  Future  is  Man's  immemorial  hymn : 
In  vain  runs  the  Present  a-wasting ; 

To  a  golden  goal  in  the  distance  dim 
In  life,  in  death,  he  is  hasting. 

The  world  grows  old,  and  young,  and  old. 

But  the  ancient  story  still  bears  to  ))e  told. 
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Hope  smiles  on  the  Bojr  from  the  hour  of  his  hirth ; 

To  the  Youth  it  gives  bliss  without  limit ; 
It  gleams  for  Old  Age  as  a  star  on  earth. 

And  the  darkness  of  Death  cannot  dim  it« 
Its  rays  will  gild  even  fathomless  gloom* 
When  the  Pilgrim  of  Life  lies  down  in  the  tomb. 

Never  deem  it  a  Shibboleth  phrase  of  the  crowd. 

Never  call  it  the  dream  of  a  rhymer  ; 
The  instinct  of  Nature  proclaims  it  aloud — 

We  are  destined  for  something  sublimer. 
This  truth,  which  the  Witness  within  reveals. 
The  purest  worshipper  deepliest  feels. 


Mature  mote  tjMn  itltntt. 


RUECKEBT. 

I  have  a  thousand  thousand  lays. 

Compact  of  myriad  myriad  words. 
And  so  can  sing  a  million  ways. 

Can  play  at  pleasure  on  the  chords 
Of  tuned  harp  or  heart ; 

Yet  is  there  one  sweet  song 

For  which  in  vain  I  pine  and  long ; 
I  cannot  reach  that  song,  with  all  my  minstrel-art. 

A  shepherd  sits  within  a  dell, 

O'er-canopied  from  rain  and  heat ;  J 

A  shallow  but  pellucid  well 

Doth  ever  bubble  at  hb  feet. 
His  pipe  is  but  a  leaf. 

Yet  there,  above  that  stream. 

He  plavs  and  plays,  as  in  a  dream. 
One  air  that  steals  away  the  senses  like  a  thief* 

A  simple  air  it  seems  in  truth. 

And  who  begins  will  end  it  soon ; 
Yet,  when  that  hidden  shepherd-youth 

So  pours  it  in  the  ear  of  Noon, 
Tears  flow  from  those  anear. 

All  songs  of  yours  and  mine  ' 

Condensed  in  one  were  less  divine 
Than  that  sweet  air  to  sing,  that  sweets  sweet  air  to  hear  I 


Twas  yestemoon  he  played  it  last ; 

The  hummings  of  a  hundred  bees 
Were  in  mme  ears,  yet,  as  I  passed, 

I  heard  him  through  the  myrtle  trees* 
Stretched  all  along  he  lay, 

'^d  foliage  half  decayed. 

His  lambs  were  feeding  while  he  phyed. 
And  sleepily  wore  on  the  stilly  Summer  day. 
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(1813.) 
UHLAND. 

Forward!  Onward !— far  and  forth  I 
An  earthquake  shout  upwakes  the  North. 
Forward ! 

Prussia  hears  that  shout  so  proud. 
She  hearsj  and  echoes  it  aloud. 
Forward  I 

Ancient  Austria !  Nurse  of  Mind ! 
Suhlime  land,  lag  not  thou  behind ! 
Forward  I 

Warriors  of  the  Saxon's  land. 
Arouse!  arise  impress  hand  in  hand 
Forward ! 

Swabia,  Brunswick,  Pomeraine ! — 
Wild  Yagers  from  the  Meuse  and  Maine ! 
Forward ! 

Holland  1— thou  hast  heard  the  word. 
Up  I  Thou  too  hast  a  soul  and  sword ! 
Forward ! 

Switzerland, — thou  Ever-free  I 
Lorraine,  Alsatia,  Burgundy ! 
Forward ! 

Albion !  Spain !  A  common  cause 

Is  jours — your  liberties  and  laws  I 

Forward  I 

Onward !  Forward ! — each  and  all ! 
Hark,  hark  to  Freedom's  thundercall ! 
Forward ! 

Forward!  Onward  I— far  and  forth ! 
And  prove  what  gallant  hearts  are  worth  I 
Forward! 


8WABIAN  POPULAE  SONG,    . 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gladsome,  all? 
Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gladsome,  all? 

They  lef^  the  festal  hearth  and  hall. 
Th^  pine  afar  from  us  in  alien  climes. 
Vol.  XXIII.— No.  134.  n 
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Oh,  who  shall  bring  them  back  to  us  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
Life's  fairy  floral  times  ? 

Restore 
Life's  fairy  floral  times  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 
Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 

At  Freedom's  thrilling  clarion-call 
They  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  Youthhood's  powers. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  back  to  us  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
Long-buried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Restore 
Long-buried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gifted,  all  ? 
Where  are  they,  the  Belov^d> 

The  Gifted,  all  ? 

They  would  not  yield  their  souls  the  thrall 
Of  gold,  or  sell  the  glory  of  their  lays. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  back  to*u8  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
The  bright  young  songful  days  ? 

Restore 
The  bright  young  songful  days  ? 

God  only  can  restore  U6 

The  lost  ones  all. 
But  God  He  will  restore  us 

The  lost  ones  all  1 

What,  though  the  Future's  shadows  flill 
Dark  o'er  their  fate,  seen  darker  through  our  tears, 

Our  God  will  give  them  back  to  us  once  more— 

He  can  restore 
The  vanished  golden  years ! 

Restore 
The  vanished  golden  years ! 


Ciie  fSHniixtVi  iHotjfterlanTf. 

(1818.) 
KOEENBE. 

Where  lies  the  minstrel's  Motherland  ? 

Where  Love  is  faith  and  Friendship  duty. 
Where  Valour  wins  its  meed  from  Beauty, 
Where  Man  makes  Truth,  not  Gold,  his  booty. 

And  Freedom  bids  the  soul  expand — 

There  lay  my  Motherland  I 

Where  Man  makes  Truth,  not  Gold,  his  boot^i 

There  wa$  my  Motherland  I 
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How  fares  the  minstrers  Motherland  ? 

The  land  of  oaks  and  sunlit  waters 

Is  dark  with  woe>  is  red  with  siauffhters ; 

Her  bravest  sons^  her  fairest  daughters, 
Are  dead, — or  live,  proscribed  and  banned-^ 
So  fares  mj  Motherland  I 

The  land  of  oaks  and  sunlit  waters. 
My  cherished  Motherland  I 

Why  weeps  the  minstrel's  Motherland  ? 

To  see  her  sons,  while  tyrants  trample 

Her  yellow  Aelds  and  vineyards  ample. 

So  coldly  view  the  briffht  example 
Long  shown  them  by  a  faithful  band — 
For  this  weeps  Motherland  I 

Because  thev  slight  that  high  example 
Weeps  thus  my  Motherland  I 

What  wants  the  minstreVs  Motherland  ? 

To  fire  the  Cold  and  rouse  the  Dreaming, 

And  see  their  German  broadswords  gleaming 

And  spy  their  German  standard  streaming. 
Who  spurn  the  Despot's  haught  command. 
This  wants  my  Motherland ! 

To  fire  the  Cold  and  rouse  the  Dreaming, 
This  wants  my  Motherland  1 

Whom  calls  the  minstrers  Motherland? 

Her  saints  and  gods  of  ancient  ages. 

Her  Great  and  Bold,  her  bards  and  sages. 

To  bless  the  war  fair  Freedom  wages. 
And  speed  her  torch  from  hand  to  hand — 
These  calls  my  Motherland  ! 

Her  Great  and  Bold,  her  bards  and  sages. 
These  calls  my  Motherland ! 

And  hopes  then  still  the  minstrcFs  Land  ? 

Yes !  Prostrate  in  her  deep  dejection, 

She  still  dares  hope  swift  resurrection  I 

She  hopes  in  Heaven  and  His  protection 
Who  can  redeem  from  Slavery*8  brand — 
This  hopes  my  Motherland  1 

She  hopes  in  God  and  God's  protection. 
My  suffering  Motherland  I 


IBuraiiti  oC  SSlontren. 

UHLAND. 

Tow Vda  the  lofty  walls  of  Balbi  lo !  Durand  of  Blonden  hies : 
Thousand  songs  are  in  his  bosom  ;  Love  and  Pleasure  light  his  eyes. 
There,  he  dreams,  his  own  true  maiden,  beauteous  as  the  evening-star. 
Leaning  o'er  her  turret-lattice,  waits  to  hear  her  knight's  guitar. 

In  the  Hndenshaded  courtyard  soon  Durand  begins  his  lay. 

But  his  eyes  glance  vainly  upwards ;  there  they  meet  no  answering  ray. 

Flowers  are  blooining  in  the  lattice,  rich  of  odour,  fair  to  see. 

But  the  furest  fiower  of  any.  Lady  Blanca,  where  is  she  ? 
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Ah  I  while  yet  he  chants  the  ditty  draws  a  mourner  near,  and  speaks— 
*'  She  is  de&d,  is  dead  for  ever,  whom  Durand  of  Blonden  seeks !" 
And  the  knight  replies  not,  breathes  not :  darkness  gathers  round  his  brain : 
He  is  dead,  is  dead  for  ever  ;  and  the  mourners  weep  the  twain. 

In  the  darkened  castle-chapel  burn  a  many  tapers  bright : 
There  the  lifeless  maiden  lies,  with  whitest  wreaths  and  ribands  dight. 
There  .  .  .  But  lo !  a  mighty  marvel !  She  hath  oped  her  eyes  of  blue ! 
All  are  lost  in  joy  and  wonder !     Lady  Blanca  lives  anew ! 

Dreams  and  visions  flit  before  her,  as  she  asks  of  those  anear, 
"  Heard  I  not  my  lover  singing  ?  Is  Durand  of  Blonden  here  ?'* 
Yes,  O  Lady,  thou  hast  heard  him ;  he'  has  died  for  thy  dear  sake ! 
He  could  wake  his  tranced  mbtress :  him  shall  none  for  ever  wake ! 

He  is  in  a  realm  of  glory,  but  as  vet  he  weets  not  where ; 
He  but  seeks  the  Lady  Blanca :  dwells  she  not  aLready  there  ? 
Till  be  finds  her  must  he  wander  to  and  fro,  as  one  bereaven. 
Ever  calling,  '^  Blanca  I  Blanca  V*  through  the  desert  halls  of  Heaven. 


i^tinaffH. 


The  poet  layeth  a  wager 
of  a  fourpennj.plece  that 
he  will  concoct  an  Intenser 
poem  on  Schnappilhan  any 
other  garreiteer  extant. 


I'm  rather  slow  at  extravaganzas^ 

And  what  your  poets  call  thunderclaps ; 
I'll  therefore  spm  you  some  sober  stanzas 

Concerning  nothing  at  all  but  Schnapps. 
And  though  my  wisdom,  like  Sancho  Panza's, 

Consists  entirely  of  bits  and  scraps, 
rU  bet  you  fourpence  that  no  man  plims  as 

Intense  a  poem  as  I  on  Schnapps. 


He  panegyrifdh  Schnapps* 
and  quoteth  a  pronoun 
ft-om  Qutotuf  HoraUiu 
Flaociu. 


Schnapps  is,  you  know,  the  genteelest  liquid 

That  any  tapster  in  Potsdam  taps  ; 
When  you've  tobacco,  and  chew  a  thick  quid, 

YouVe  still  to  grin  for  your  glass  or  Schnapps. 
You  then  wax  funny,  and  show  your  slick  wit. 

And  smash  to  smithers  with  kicks  and  slaps] . 
Whatever*s  next  you — in  Latin  qmcquid — 

For  I  quote  Horace  when  laudmg  Schnapps. 


He  doKribeth  himself, 
nathless,  n  being  a  most 
moderate  Schnapper,  ex. 
oepting  when  he  h^ipeneth 
to  stagger  Into  bad  com. 
pany. 


Hagnus  hiatus,  higubra 
deflendus. 


I've  but  one  pocket  for  quids  and  coppers. 

Which  last  moreover  are  mostly  raps. 
Yet,  'midst  my  ha'pence  and  pipes  and  stoppers 

I  still  find  room  for  a  flask  of  Schnapps. 
My  daily  quantum  is  twenty  croppers. 

Or  ten  half-naggins  • — but,  when  with  chaps 
Who,  though  good  Schnappers,  are  no  slipsloppers^ 

I  help  to  empty  a  keg  of  Schnapps. 
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XXXVII. 

tb2i£Slt^.itSjS:        Being  fifty,  sixty,  or  therebetwixt,  I 

ini  for  binueir  a  wtAj  Guess  many  midnight?  can  t  now  elapse 

ttfiHom'liellS?*        Before  the  hour  comes  m  which  my  fixt  eye 

Must  look  its  last  upon  Earth  and  Schnapps, 
ril  kick  the  pail,  too,  in  some  dark  pigstye. 

Imbibing  hogwash,  or  whey  perhaps^ 
Which,  taken  sep'rate,  or  even  mixt,  I 

Don't  think  superior  at  all  to  Schnapps ! 


Cie  Comint  tfbent. 


Curtain  the  lamp,  and  bury  the  bowl— 

The  ban  is  on  drinking ! 
Reason  shall  reign  the  queen  of  the  soul 

When  the  spirits  are  sinking. 
Chained  lies  the  demon  that  smote  with  blight 

Men's  morals  and  laurels ; 
So,  hail  to  Health,  and  a  long  Good-night 

To  old  wine  and  new  quarrels  I 

Nights  shall  descend,  and  no  taverns  ring 

To  the  roar  of  our  revels ; 
Mornings  shall  dawn,  but  none  of  them  bring 

White  lips  and  blue  devils. 
Riot  and  Frenzy  sleep  with  Remorse 

In  the  obsolete  potion. 
And  Mind  grows  calm  as  a  ship  on  her  course 

O'er  the  level  of  Ocean. 

So  should  it  be ! — for  Man's  world  of  romance 

Is  fast  disappearing. 
And  shadows  of  Changes  are  seen  in  advance. 

Whose  epochs  are  nearing ; 
And  days  are  at  hand  when  the  Best  will  require 

All  means  of  salvation. 
And  the  souls  of  men  shall  be  tried  in  the  fire 

Of  the  Final  Probation. 

And  the  Witling  no  longer  or  sneers  or  smiles ; 

And  the  Worldling  dissembles ; 
And  the  blankminded  Sceptic  feels  anxious  at  whiles^ 

And  wonders,  and  trembles  ; 
And  fear  and  defiance  are  blent  in  the  jest 

Of  the  blind  Self-deceiver  ; 
And  infinite  hope  is  bom  in  the  breast 

Of  the  childlike  Believer. 

Darken  the  lamp,  then,  and  bury  the  bowl. 

Ye  FaithfuUest-hearted! 
And,  as  your  swift  years  hasten  on  to  the  goal 

Whither  worlds  have  departed, 
Spend  strength,  sinew,  soul,  on  your  toil  to  atone 

For  past  idlesse  and  errors ; 
So  best  shall  ye  bear  to  encounter  alone 

Cilt  tfbetlt  and  its  terrors. 
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MOEBIKE. 

And  how  is  Ring  Ringane's  dM^ter  named  ? 

Young  Lola,  fair  Lola ! — 
And  what  does  jouns  Lola  do  all  the  long  day  ? 
She  dares  not  spin»  sne  would  feel  ashamed. — 

She  fishes  and  bunts,  they  say. 
Ah  !  were  I  a  gold-spurred  oflBcer, 
To  fish  and  to  hunt  all  day  with  her  I 

Be  still,  my  heart  1 

I  passed  King  Ringang's  palace-walls. 

And  Lola,  young  Lola, 
Was  listing  a  song  from  her  yellow-haired  page. 
The  melody  rang  through  the  marble  halls 

Like  a  nightingale's  lay  in  a  cage. 
Ah !  were  I  the  yellow-haired  son  of  a  kine. 
Who  knows  but  young  Lola  might  bid  me  sing  ? 

Be  still,  my  heart! 

To-day  they  rested  under  an  oak. 

The  page  and  young  Lola. 
Now,  kiss  me,  do  kiss  my  mouth,  if  you  dare  1 
You  daren't,  you  shan't ! — So  Lola  spoke. 

The  boy  did  but  blush  and  stare. 
At  last  he  kissed  her,  but  half  in  a  firight. 
And  Lola  laughed  loud,  as  well  she  might. 

Be  still,  my  heart  I 

What,  then?  They  rode  home  in  innocent  joy. 

The  page  and  young  Lola. 
And  were  you  to-morrow  an  emperor's  bride, 
I  care  not,  fair  Lola ! — thus  whispered  the  boy  ;- 

I  am  happy,  whatever  betide. 
O,  hear  it,  ye  woods,  from  north  to  south. 
This  day  I  have  kissed  young  Lola's  monUi ! — 

Be  still,  my  heart ! 


FRIEDBICH     WILHELM     GOTTE  R. 

Von  Blue-Beard  was  a  mighty  stylish  man  ; 
He  lived  much  like  a  Tartar  Khan ; 
His  taste  in  mutton-chops  and  wine 
Was  quoted  as  particularly  fine. 

Von  Blue- Beard  had  a  rather  killing  air. 
Square  teeth,  hook  nose,  short  nails,  long  hair ; 
He  stood  upon  his  pins  just  six  feet  two  ; 
His  boots  were  black ;  his  beard  was  blue. 

Von  Bine- Beard  nursed  a  loving  disposition ; 
He  likewise  was  an  All-sides  politician. 
Quoth  he,  '*  I  am  a  Whig  elsewhere. 
But  am-a-tory  with  the  Fair !" 
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The  Fair,  in  turn,  pronounced  Von  Blue-B. 

To  be  a  jewel  (saj  a  rubj. 

For  rbyme*8  sake,)  of  a  man,  and  sent  him  sundry  starry 

Hearts-darts-and-^ejs,  as  hints  for  him  to  marry. 

Accordingly,  he  "  took  the  initi-ative," 
And  ^ye  his  hand — an  awful  Pative 
Case  m  the  Grammar  of  Man's  life — 
To  Barbara,  who  became  his  wife. 

Great  was  the  glee,  for  none  could  harbouv  a 
Feeling  of  envy  towards  the  gentle  BarbiMra^ 
She  bore  her  blushing  honours  much  too  meekly  ;— 
But,  g^od  lack ! — in  one  week  (for  she  was  weakly 

In  constitution)  much  to  men*s  astonishment. 
She  died.     Her  death  was  "  an  admonishment,*' 

The  ladies  all  declared,  ^'  to  B B., 

To  marry  some  one  healthier."    So,  he  married  Pheebe. 

Phosbe  was  healthier,  and,  what's  more,  was  wealthier  | 
But  vain  were  health  and  wealth  ;  Death  stole  still  stealthier 
On  Phoebe,  who,  within  a  peri-od 
Of  six  days,  also  died  ;  which  some  thought  very  odd. 

Howerer,  wives  tcill  **  hoppe  the  twigge" — albeit 

Some  husbands  doubt  the  net  (and  would  be  glad  to  see  it) 

And  so.  Yon  Blue- Beard,  having  tarried 

A  reasonable  time,  (three  weeks,)  again  got  married. 

But,  not  to  bore  you  by  prolixity. 

Of  twenty  wives  (and  in  a  big  city 

Like  Prague,  though  Misses  may  be  wived. 

Wives  are  not  missed,  howe'er  short-Uved  0 

Not  one  remained  in  twelve  months*  time. 
They  died — all  died — but  how,  my  rhyme 
Saitb  not.     The  truth  will  doubtless  he  Wed 
By  'nd  by :  meantime  let's  wait  on  B.-Beard. 

His  **  hocussing"  so  large  a  lot  of  spouses 
(Sendinff  them,  namely,  to  those  Narrow  Houses 
Where  folks  eet  Poaro-and- Lodging,  and  don't  pay  for  it,) 
Had  rendered  him  a  most  prodigious  favorite 

With  maids  and  widows ;  why,  I  leave 
My  female  readers  to  conceive : 
I  don't,  myselfl  well  understand  the  mystery. 
But  state  the  tsuct,  as  it  occurs  in  History. 

'Twas,  therefore,  now  a  somewhat  harder  matter 
To  please  him.     O,  young  women !  when  you  flatter 
Your  lovers,  don't  forget  you  are  planting  barriers 
Right  in  the  way  of  their  becoming  mamers  1 

However,  Von  was  a  ^^ood-natured  slob. 
And  so,  in  course  of  time,  the  job 
Again  came  on — the  job,  that  is,  of  wedlock ; 
But  now  I  have  got  him  at  a  dead-look : 

And  why?     Why,  Miss,  I'll  tell  you  why  : 
Because  his  mother  chose  to  die. 
And  not  his  wifcj  you  understand, 
An4stke  OiisnftQther)  died  in  Sohwi^benUnd  i 
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And>  as  she  died  immensely  rich*  Von  Blue-B. 
Was  not,  you  know,  quite  such  a  booby 
As  to  neglect  (which  few  do  in 
Our  age)  securing  every  sixpence  of  the  tin. 

So,  though  'twas  only  one  day  after  marriage. 

He  ordered  out  his  travelling-carriage. 

And  then  said  to  his  wife,  ''Dear  Emmy,  my  attorney^ 

Informs  me  I  must  undertake  a  journey. 

**  However,  1*11  be  back  agidn  instanter ;— 
Meanwhile  you,  if  you  like,  may  saunter 
About  the  house  and  through  the  garden. 
Of  which  I  constitute  you  Warden. 

'*  You'll  find  in  every  room,  save  one. 
Concerning  which  1*11  speak  anon. 
Knick-knacks  from  Paris,  Dresden,  Brummagem  ; 
And  you  and  Sister  Ann  may  rummage  *em. 

*'  You'll  find  in  all  my  rooms  and  cabinets 
Pearls,  pictures,  china,  velvets,  tabbinets, 
Books,  clocks,  lamps,  urns,  and  such  commodities, 
Sphynxes,  and  other  puzzling  oddities. 

*'  One  room  there  is,  however— the  Blue  Chamber-^ 
Which  is  the  Straw  in  all  this  Amber : 
But,  Mum's  the  word  on  that  score,  Emily  l— * 
Plague  not  your  bruns  about  my  simile ; 

"  But  mind  and  don't  unlock  the  Blue 
Room-door  at  all ;  for,  if  you  do. 
Like  Sultan  Schahriar,*  whom  you've  read  of. 
My  darling  duck,  I'll  chop  your  head  off ! 

"  Here  be  the  keys  ;  they're  ticketted  and  labelled. 
That  so  you  may  be  at  a  glance  enabled 
To  find  the  one  you  want :    Good  b'ye,  sweet  love !" 
He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  off  he  drove. 

A  charming  time  there  now  began  * 

For  Emily  and  her  "Sister  Ann," 
A  lively  girl,  sixteen  or  thereabout. 
Whose  mother  knew  that  she  was  out. 

Mais,  coupons  court :  a  week  flew  by  like  winking. 
Said  Emily  then,  "  Dear  Ann — I'm  thinking 
One  might — just — only  he  would  be  so  furious !" 
*'  WeU,  now,"  said  Ann,  "  it  is  quite  curious  I" 

**  And  so  am  I"  returned  her  sister, 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Ann, — and  kissed  her. 

''  But  still  I'm  steady  as  a  rock : 

Dear  me  1 — how  nice  the  key  does  fit  the  lock  !'* 

^*  Don't  open  it,  dear  Ann,"  entreated 

Her  sister.    **  Open  it  1"  repeated 

An  echo.     Frightened,  both  pushed  in  the  door. 

And  down  the  key  dropped  on  the  floor. 

*  Vide  the  Introduction  to  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights., 
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But,  what  a  spectacle  appalled  their  sight ! 
0,  horrihle! — a  row  of  corpses  white 
Hongy  with  cut  throats,  along  the  wall^ 
Like  dead  calves  in  a  hatcher's  stall ! 

The  murder  now  was  out — or  rather 

The  murders : — here  were  •*  facts"  on  which  to  father 

The  mystery,  how  in  one  short  year 

A  score  of  wives  could  disappear  t 

Of  course  the  sisters  nearly  fainted — hut 

They  didn't,  quite :  Ann,  shuddering,  shut 

The  door ;  when,  hark !  helow,  a  thundering  knock  I 

"  Oh !  lock  the  door  I"  gasped  Emily,—*'  lock !— lock !" 

**  Oh,  dear,"  cried  Ann,  "  there's  hlood  upon  the  key  I" 
"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Emily  :  "  Give  it  me !" 
So,  down  hoth  hurried,  looking  rather  pale. 
And  found  Von  Blue-Beard  ringing  for  some  ale. 

"  Good  morrow,  duck  I"  he  said ; — "  my  keys  I 

I  want  them  very  hadly,  if  you  please. 

Thank  you :  all's  right.     But  stay, — what  have  we  here  ? 

What's  all  this  blood  for  ?    Eh,  my  dear? 

*'  Speak,  Madam  I — how  came  blood  on  this  key  ?" 
IVhereon,  as  if  she  had  been  tippling  whiskey. 
Poor  Emily  stammered,  "  1 — 1 — all  my — I — " 
«  Ay,  ay,"  said  Von,  **  'tis  all  my  eye  I"* 

<'  Well,  Madam ! — please  to  trot  up  stairs — 
I  give  you  just  two  nours  to  say  your  prayers. 
Come,  come ;  no  ceremony ! — ^1  bar  it — 
Ann  I  show  your  sister  to  the  garret !" 

And  up  they  went,  poor  Emily  I — poor  Ann  I  j 
Alas  for  both  of  them !     That  dreadful  man 
Will  murder  one  and  marry  t'other  I 
But  soft ! — ^not  so ! — they've  got  a  brother. 

"  And  don't  you  recollect  we  heard  him  say," 
Said  Ann,  "  that  he'd  be  here  at  One  to-day?" 
"  I  do,"  said  Emily,  "  but  that's  nothing :  Von 
And  1,  you  know,  are  not  *  at  one !' " 

And  then  she  groaned,  I  can't  say  whether 
At  her  bad  luck,  worse  joke,  or  both  together. 
"  Come,  dear  1"  cried  Ann  ;  *'  Despair's  a  sin :  Do 
Just  let  me  call  to  some  one  from  the  window !" 

"  'Twere  a  high  calling,"  smiled  the  wife, 

"  But  useless ;— my  head's  off, — I  feel  the  knife ! 

And,  what  annoys  me  more  than  all, 

111  surely  hang  against  that  horrid  wall !" 

"  Hush  I — there's  a  pedlar  with  a  packass 

Below !"  cried  Ann.    "  Ho,  down  there  1—0,  the  jackass. 

He's  gone  I — I  wish  we  had  a  ladder !" 

A  wi^  which  made  poor  Emily  sadder. 
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^*  *Ti8  fraitless^  Ann ;  so  come  awaj  P  cried  the.' 
« I  won't !"  cried  Ann—**  I  think  I  see 
A  waggon-driver  and  his  waggon 
Stop  opposite  the  Yellow  Dragon  1** 

**  Well  I*'  Emily  sighed*  <*  if  one  most  die»  one  must  !** 
*'  Stay  !**  Ann  exclaimed^ — **  I  see  a  cloud  of  dost  1 
A  horseman,  too ! — what*s  coming  now  ? 
Huzza !— *ti8  Jemmy,  I  protest  and  vow  V* 

Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  upon  the  stair** 

*<  Come  I  I  must  settle  this  affair  1" 

A  moment  more,  and  Von  was  in  the  room : 

"  Well,  Ma*am  I"  he  said,  **  you  know  your  doom  ?" 

*«  Too  well !"  wept  Emily ;  «  never  douht  me  I 

But,  g^ve — oh,  give  me  time  to  look  about  me  1 

Give  me  another  hour ! — ^you  won't  regpret  it" — 

"  Ah  I"  grinned  Von,  "don't  you  wish  that  you  may  get  it?" 

"  Hold  there,  you  murderous  ruffian  l"  cried 
A  deep  indignant  voice  outside^ 
And,  like  a  barrel,  in  burst  Jemmy, 
How  greatly  to  the  joy  of  Ann  and  Emmy ! 

His  *'  toasting-fork*'  was  in  his  hand,    \ 

His  **  barkers"  in  his  girdle  ;  and 

He  looked,  besides,  terrifically  savage. 

Like  one  who  comes  to  rescue — I  mean  ravage. 

Humph  t  thought  Von  Blue-Beard,  how  events  censpire 

A^nst  one  1     AU  the  fat  is  in  the  fire ! 

'Tis  ugly ! — I  must  cut  and  run  !  — 

And  forth  he  rushed,  but  whither,  none  -    . 

Have  ever  dnce  been  able  to  make  out. 
If  still  alive,  he  must  be  '*up  the  spout" 
Entirely.     Fourscore  mourning-horses 
Drew  to  the  grave  his  twenty  corses. 

As  for  his  wife,  or  widow,  if  she  lost 

A  husband  she  .soon  gained  a  host 

Of  other  kinsfolk,«-oou8ins»  nephew^,  nieoes. 

Who  generously  spent  Voni  dcdlar-pieoes. 

However,  she's  rich  still— just  forty-three-^ 
And  quite  the  ton ;  she  drinks  ^Esthetic  Tea, 
And  latterly  thinks  Blue  a  much  less  shockingj 
Colour,  partieulavly  in  a  Stocking. 

J.  C.  M. 
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▲N  ECCLE8U8TICAL   LE0I8LATUES. 


HO.  II.-i-CONVOCATIONS. 


An  article  on  the  expediency  of  set- 
ting up  an  ecclesiastical  legislature, 
which  appeared  in  our  December  nom- 
her,  has  not  given,  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe,  univeraal  satisfaction.  We 
were  right,  it  is  said,  in  arguing 
iffsinst  the  erection  and  establishment 
Ota  tribunal,  or  a  court,  of  which 
the  constitution  and  character  were 
not  only  unknown,  but  unformed :  we 
were  wrong  in  passing  too  cursorily 
from  the  question,  whetiier  it  would 
be  wise,  at  this  time,  to  restore  the 
houses  of  convocation  to  their  ancient 
authority?  We  demur  to  the  indict- 
ment ;  confessing  or  admitting  the  omis- 
sion, but  denying  that  it  was  culpable. 
We  declined  enterine  into,  or  moving, 
a  question  on  the  suDJect  of  convoca- 
tions, because,  in  our  quality  of  re- 
viewers, no  such  question  came  directly 
before  us.  Perhaps  we  thought,  that 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  might  be 
gathered  from  our  response  to  one  more 
general  Perhaps  we  thought  that,  in 
the  manifest  indisposition  of  all  parties 
to  move  the  question,  whether  convoca- 
tions ought  to  be  revived,  apprehen- 
sion of  an  unfavourable  answer  could 
be  discerned.  It  matters  not.  We 
are  now  satisfied  that  our  late  article, 
if  mtended  to  be  final  and  complete, 
is  chargeable  with  deficiency,  and,  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities,  we  proceed 
to  make  the  amende. 

The  question  respecting  the  expe- 
^ncy  of  erecting  an  ecclesiastical 
le^^ture  becomes,  as  is  evident,  more 
definite  and  precise  when  limited  to 
the  case  of  the  convocation  ; — ^becomes 
also  more  manageable.  Knowing 
somethii^  of  the  history  of  that  estate 


when  it  was  a  legislature — acquainted 
also  with  the  nature  or  elements  of  its 
constitution — we  can  compare  it  with 
the  wants  of  the  times  m  which  we 
live,  and  judge  of  its  aptitude  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  To  come  to  a  right 
judgment,  or  rather  to  have  before 
our  view  the  case  on  which  a  right 
judgment  may  be  pronounced,  it  is 
necessary  only  that  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  present  condition  of 
our  church,  ana  appreciate  at  its  just 
value  the  agency  of  those  powers  with 
which  a  restored  convocation  is  to  be 
entrusted. 

It  must  be  agreed,  on  all  sides,  that, 
in  primitive  tim^,  the  Christian  church 
had  in  its  councils,  general,  provincial, 
or  national,  a  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  spiritual  afCairs,  which 
miffht  correctly  be  denominated  an 
ecdesiastical  legislature.  In  these 
councils  the  church  catholic  was  long 
faithfully  represented,  and  the  rights 
of  nations  and  people  duly  respected. 
But  forms  of  freedom  are  often  made 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  thus  it 
fared  in  ecclesiastical  synods : — at  first, 
assemblies  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  of  the  church  were  mani- 
fested and  exerted ;  afterwards,  organs 
through  which  arbitrary  power,  re- 
presented in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual,  acquired  absolute  authority 
over  all  Christendom.  In  England 
this  great  change  was  much  promoted 
by  a  contrivance,  characterised  by  all 
the  simplicity  of  genius.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  some  other 
native  prelate,  was  induced  to  become 
a  l^ate  of  the  Pope,*  and,  thus  emi- 
nent station,  and  the  great  influence 


*  This  is  a  page  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  ought  to  be  more  leffibly  written. 
The  whole  merit  of.  orig^ating  the  policy  is  not,  perhaps,  ascribable  to  Rome; 
bnt  even  the  adoption  of  it  demands  no  ordinary  praise.  The  national  pride  of 
^laod  appears  to  have  taken  offence  at  the  intrusion  of  foreign  legates,  and,  if 
Aomaa  historians  are  to  be  credited,  a  protest  was  addressed  against  such  a  prac- 
tice to  the  see  of  Rome,  from  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  England.  They  claimed, 
it  is  said,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  by  Gregory  to  Austin,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  l>eing  should  hold  the  office  of  legate ;  and 
ij^qmred  that  no  foreigner  should  be  sent  in  that  capacity,  unless  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  sovereign.  The  ancient  privilege,  if  there  were  any  such,  does  not 
Appear  to  have  been  respected ;  but  it  may  have  been  in  compliance  with  the  some- 
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attendant  on  it*  were  engaged  as  auxi- 
liaries of  the  papacy.  The  legatine 
office*  apparently  no  more  than  an 
honour*  and  an  increase  of  power*  in- 
troduced prelates  of  the  English  church 
into  the  great  papal  confederacy ;  made 
them  acquainted  with  interests*  and 
sensible  to  distinctions  belonging  to 
their  order*  but  not  to  be  realised  in 
their  country — inspired  them  with  am- 
bitions which  could  not  be  satbfied  at 
home*  and  engaged  them  in  practices 
of  diplomacy*  always  prejudicial*  often 
fatal*  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  affairs 
of  a  great  national  establishment  ought 
to  be  administered.  It  converted  an 
English  prelate  into  a  functionary  of 
Rome*  enhancing  his  influence  and  au- 
thority over  the  body  he  governed*  and 
enlisting  all  his  advantages  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  master*  a  foreigner*  whom 
be  represented.  From  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIIL,  the  efforts  of  the 
Papacy  were  unremitting*  through 
agencies  thus  artfully  directed  (the 
**  bishop's  oath"  made  every  prelate  a 
legate*  in  all  but  the  power  and  dig- 
nity) to  extinguish  freedom  in  the 
British  church*  and  to  efface  its  na- 
tional characteristics.  In  many  an 
instance  daring  aggressions  were  with- 
stood* but  there  was  no  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spal  power  until  it  was  made  by 
enry. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  contest  between 
pope  and  king*  at  the  era  of*  or  pre- 
ceding* the  Reformation.  One  charac- 
teristic of  the  struggle  it  cannot  be 
impertinent  to  notice*  namely*  the 
directness  with  which  Henry  aimed 
bis  blows  at  the  point  in  which  Rome* 
although  seemingly  very  strong*  was 
most  vulnerable,  by  virtue  of  an  oath 
sworn  at  their  consecration*  bishops 


in  the  church  of  Rome  became  a  spe* 
cies  of  police  for  their  sovereign  the 
pope*  handed*  as  his  vassals*  apart  from, 
and  if  need  were*  against*  all  estates 
and  persons  temporal.  The  prudence 
and  decision  with  which  Henry  assailed 
this  "monster  grievance**  were  ad- 
mirable. 

*•  On  the  nth  of  May,"*  writes  Bishop 
Burnett,  '*  (three  days  before  the  pro- 
rogation^ the  king  sent  for  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tdd 
him,  '  that  he  found  upon  enauiry  that  aU 
the  prelates,  whom  he  had  toohed  on  ai 
wholly  his  subjects,  were  but  half  subjects ; 
for,  at  their  consecration  they  swore  an 
oath  quite  contrary  to  the  oath  they  swore 
to  the  crown  ;  so  that  it  seemed  they  were 
the  Pope's  subjects  rather  than  his :  which 
he  referred  to  their  care,  that  such 
order  might  he  taken  in  it,  that  the  king 
might  not  be  deluded.*  Upon  which, 
the  two  oaths  that  the  clergy  swore  to 
the  king  and  the  pope  were  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons. ' 

The  contradictions*  Burnett  con- 
tinues* were  so  manifest  between  these 
two  engagements*  that  only  the  sudden 
prorogation  of  parliament*  owing  to 
the  progress  of  the  plague*  prevented 
the  issuing  of  a  severe  censure.  A 
formal  censure*  however*  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  monarch  had  appealed 
to  the  people  of  England,  to  judge 
between  his  claims  and  those  of  the 
pope.  The  question  was  not  one  of 
pure  religion  ;  it  was  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion* national  or  foreign;  and  the 
king  of  England  adopted  the  surest 
method  of  obtaining  a  just  and  useful 
decision  upon  it.  The  world*  we  are 
convinced*  would  affirm  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  England  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIIL*  if  it  were  at  this  day 
invited*  by  competent  authority*  to  de- 
termine upon  a  similar  appeal. f 

Henry's  exertions  in  vindication  of 


what  peremptory  will  of  a  Norman  line  of  British  kings,  that,  occasionally,  natives 
of  England  were  invested  with  the  leffatioe  office.  This  may  have  sometimes  galled 
the  pride,  and  perhaps  lessened  the  mfluence,  of  the  archiepiscoual  dignitaries ;  a 
simple  reader,  when  appointed  le^te,  takine  precedence  of  the  primate.  The 
anomaly  was  at  last  corrected,  and  Rome  had  the  oenefit  of  the  reformation.  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  Polidore  Virgil,  was  appointed 
legate  by  Innocent  II.,  and  in  his  office  was  very  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. The  dignity,  he  says,  was  afterwards  conferred  on  all  the  archbishops,  who 
were  styled  "Xregati  nati." — Angl.  Hist.,  Lib.  13,  p.  209. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Book  ii. 

f  We  express  this  opinion,  although  its  justice  was  disputed  by  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  age,  the  late  M.  Sismondi.  In  a  conversation  which  wo  once 
had  the  honour  to  share  with  that  great  man,  the  affair  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
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the  royal  anthoritj  were  successful,  clergy,  and  authorising  their  proceed- 

The  powers  which  had  been  usurped  ings.      Henceforth,  convocations,  as 

over  the  Church  of  England  by  the  well  as  parliaments,  were  to  meet  in 

papacy  became,  to  a  considerable  ex-  virtue  of  a  royal  summons.     The  fol- 

tent,  transferred  to  the  crown :  among  lowing  epitome  from  Mr.  Lathbury's 

them,  and  certainly  not  the  least  con-  History  of  the  Convocations  may  not 

siderable,  the  right  to  determine  whe-  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 
ther  and  when  councils  or  convocations 

should  be  holden.  William  the  Con-  <*  In  the  year  1533  a  most  important 
queror,  jealous  perhaps  of  ecclesiastical  act,  called  the  Act  of  Submission,  was 
influence,  had  discontmued  the  practice  passed  into  a  law,  by  which  the  charac- 
ofprecedingtimea3nwhich"the bishops*  ter  of  our  Anglican  convocation  was 
and  their  clergy  met  in  the  same  courts  completely  changed.  It  wiU  be  my  bu. 
with  the  barons  and  commons."  Henry  smess  m  this  chapter,  to  deUil  the 
Vlll.  found  the  assemblies  .separate^  EtllL'theTor^^^^^^^^ 
and,  suspicious  of  foreign  mfluence,  ^j^tion  as  it  now  exists, 
wrested  to  himself  a  privilege  pre-  «*  Prior  to  this  period,  the  archbishop 
viously  exerted  by  ministers  or  vassals  of  each  province  could  assemble  his  pro- 
of the  pope,  that  of  assembling  the  vincial  synod  at  his  pleasure,  though  at 


came  under  discussion ;  we  ventured  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  the  interposition 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  ought  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  it  was ;  whether,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  enterinc;  into  such  engage- 
ments towards  the  pope  as  those  contracted  in  the  bishop's  oath,  than  to  allow  the 
formation  of  such  engagements,  and  then  interfere  to  prevent  their  being  acted  on. 
H.  Sismondi  said  that  he  approved  altogether  of  the  king's  forbearance.  He  had 
nothine,  and  should  have  nothing,  to  do  with  the  religious  professions  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  if  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  were  to  be  the  result  of  such 
professions,  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere,  because  then  his  interference  was 
designed  to  uphold  the  laws  of  his  country,  not  to  abridge  the  sacred  rights  of  reli- 
eiions  freedom.  We  were  daring  enough  to  rejoin,  affirming  that  we  regarded  the 
bishop's  oath  not  in  the  light  of  a  religious  profession,  but  as  an  oath  of  feudal 
obedience ;  an  oath  by  which  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Prussia  made  himself  a  vassal 
of  the  pope ;  an  oath  by  which,  regarding  it  in  the  least  objectionable  sense,  the 
swearer  incurred  the  inconveniences  and  evils  of  a  divided  allegiance.  We  thought 
a  monarch  or  a  state  ou^ht  to  afford  protection  against  such  an  engagement.  In 
itself,  we  thought  it  a  violation  of  law,  an  infringement  upon  the  sovereign's  rieht ; 
and  we  added,  that  if  the  kine  of  Prussia,  or  if  the  British  senate,  were  to  call  the 
attention  of  reflecting  men  throughout  Europe  to  the  iniquity  of  such  an  oath, 
public  opinion  would  be  so  decidedly  pronounced,  as  to  ensure]  its  being  abolished 
or  discontinued.  M.  Sismondi,  we  are  bound  to  say,  did  not  honour  our  views  so 
far  as  to  adopt  them.  On  the  continent,  he  said,  especially  in  the  German  Slates, 
the  effect  would  not  equal  our  anticipations.  Where  a  divided  allegiance  did  not 
appear  anomalous,  was  not  even  unusual,  our  argument  would  lose  much  of  its 
strength.  As  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  English  mind,  he  did  not 
speak. 

*  "  Councils  were  held  in  1077  and  1078 :  but  very  little  is  known  respecting  their 
proceedings.  But  in  the  vear  1085  a  most  important  change  was  effected  by  the 
Conqueror  in  the  mode  of  holding  ecclesiastical  councils.  To  this  time,  the  bishops, 
vrith  their  clergy,  met  in  the  same  court  with  the  barons  and  commons.  Thus  the 
bishop  and  sheriff  sat  in  the  same  court,  the  one  deciding  in  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
in  civil  matters.  '  If  the  matter  to  be  deliberated  upon  were  purely  spiritual,  the 
bishops  went  apart  by  themselves,  and  debated  upon  it.'  Mixed  affairs  were  set- 
tled in  mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity ;  but  spiritual  matters  were  discussed 
onlv  b^f  the  clergr.  Thus  the  'Laws  Ecclesiastical'  of  Athelstan  were  made  by 
anUiority  of  the  bishops ;  while  his  other  *  Constitutions'  were  signed  by  all.  Be- 
sides these  mixed  meetmgs,  however,  there  were  occasionally  some  assemblies,  which 
were  purely  ecclesiastical  convocations,  or  synods.  The  law  by  which  William 
effected  the  change  states,  that  the  ancient  canons  respecting  councils  were  not  re- 
earded  in  England ;  which  is  strong  evidence  that  our  ancestors  did  not  submit  to 
Rome  until  after  the  Conquest.  Popery  was  an  usurpation  on  our  ancient  govern- 
ment. From  this  time,  therefore,  ecclesiastical  matters  were  decided  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  assemblies." — Lathbury's  History  of  the  Convocation,  pp.  64-o5. 
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the  same  Ume  the  soTereign  ooald  sum- 
mon both  proYinces  by  a  royal  writ. 
When,  too,  the  convocation  met  at  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  archbishop 
could  either  dissolve  them  when  the 
business  of  the  crown  was  finished,  or 
continue  the  svnod  for  other  purposes 
by  his  own  authority.  The  metropoli- 
tans, therefore,  could  assemble  the 
clergy  at  pleasure.  They  bsul  a  right 
independent  of  the  crown.  Even  when 
assembled  for  state  purposes  by  the 
king's  writ,  the  metropolitans  could 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  prior  to  the  Act  of  Submission, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  ecclesiastical 
councils — the  one  a  synod  for  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  called  by  the  archbishops ; 
the  other  a  state  convocation,  summon- 
ed by  royal  writ.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  prior  to  1533;  but  since  that 
period  the  convocation  cannot  assemble, 
even  for  church  purposes,  without  the 
royal  permission,  nor,  when  assembled, 

{)roceed  to  business  without  a  special 
icense  from  the  sovereign.  When  met 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  subsidies 
only,  they  were  a  state  convocation ;  but 
when  they  were  permitted  to  proceed  to 
other  business,  they  became  a  council,  or 
provincial  synod,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense ;  so  that,  since  the  act  in  c[uestion, 
the  convocation  has  been  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereigns,  who  have 
summoned  it  according  to  their  necessi- 
ties,  or  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  rendered  it  expedient. 

'*  The  submission  of  the  clergy  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms : — *  We 
do  offer  and  promise,  in  verba  sacerdotii, 
here  unto  your  highness,  submitting 
ourselves  most  humbly  to  the  same,  that 
we  will  never  from  henceforth  enact, 
put  in  force,  promutge,  or  execute  any 
Hew  canons,  or  constitution  provincial, 
or  any  new  ordinance  provincial,  or  sy- 
nodal, in  our  convocation  or  synod,  in 
time  coming,  (which  convocation  is, 
always  hath  been,  and  must  be  assem- 
bled only  by  your  high  commandment  or 
writ,)  unless  your  highness,  by  your 
royal  assent,  shall  license  us  to  assem- 
ble our  convocation,  and  to  make,  pro^ 
mulae,  and  execute  such  constitutions 
and  ordinances  as  shall  be  made  hi  the 
same,  and  thereto  give  your  royal  assent 
and  authority.* 

"  This^brm  had  been  dictated  bv  his 
inajestv ;  and  the  celebrated  act  of  the 
25th  Henry  V III.  recites  the  submission 
of  the  clergy,  and  then  enact«  that  they 
shall  not  he  able  to  proceed  with  any 
convocational  business  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  sovereign.    But  it  will 


be  desirable  to  subjoin  that  portion  of 
the  act  which  relates  to  the  oonvoea- 
tioa.  It  is  an  act  to  bind  the  clergy  to 
the  performance  of  the  promise  con- 
tained in  their  submission.  The  words 
of  submission  which  are  cited  in  the  act 
need  not  be  repeated :  I  give  only  the 
enactments  of  the  parliament  on  that 
submission. 

"  *  Be  it,  therefore,  now  enacted  by 
authority  of  this  preset  parUament, 
according  to  the  said  submission  and 
petition  of  the  said  clergy,  that  they  nor 
any  of  them  from  henceforth  shall  pre- 
sume to  attempt,  allege,  claim,  or  pat 
in  use  any  constitutions,  or  ordinances 
provincial,  or  synodals,  or  any  other 
canons ;  nor  shall  enact,  promulge,  or 
execute  any  such  canons,  constitutions, 
or  ordinance  provincial,  by  whatever 
name  or  names  they  may  be  called  in 
their  convocations  in  time  coming,  which 
always  shall  be  assembled  by  authority 
of  the  king's  writ,  unless  the  same 
clergy  may  have  the  king's  most  royal 
assent  and  license  to  make,  promulgp, 
and  execute  such  canons,  constitutions, 
and  ordinances  provincial  or  synodal, 
upon  pain  of  every  one  of  the  said  clergy 
doing  contrary  to  this  act,  and  being 
thereof  convict,  to  suffer  imprisonment 
and  make  fine  at  the  king's  will.' 

**  It  was  also  enacted  Uiat,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  clergy,  thirty-two  persons 
should  be  appointed  by  the  king  to  re- 
vise the  canons  and  ordinances,  and 
publish  them,  after  the  royal  assent  had 
been  obtained,  for  the  government  of 
the  church.  Such  a  review,  however, 
was  never  accomplished.  By  the  same 
act,  it  was  provided,  that  all  canons 
and  constitutions  which  were  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
reiQm,  nor  injurious  to  the  royal  prero- 
gative, should  continue  in  force  until 
the  said  review  should  be  effected.  On 
the  authority  of  this  clause  of  the  Act 
of  Submission,  the  canons  of  the  An- 
glican church  obtain  their  force. 

•*  Four  points,  therefore,  are  settled 
by  the  Act  of  Submission : — 

**  Furst — That  the  convocation  can 
only  be  assembled  by  the  king's  writ. 

**  Secondly — That  when  assembled, 
it  cannot  proceed  to  make  new  canons 
without  a  royal  license,  which  is  quite 
a  separate  act  from  the  permission  to 
assemble. 

•*  Thirdly — That  havin^^  agreed  upon 
canons,  in  conformity  with  the  royal 
license,  they  cannot  be  published  or  take 
effect  until  confirmed  by  tlie  sovereign. 

«*  Fourthly—That  even  with  the  royal 
authority,  no  canon  can  be  enacted 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  th^ 
Iwid,  or  the  king's  prerogative.*** 


•  History  of  the  Convocation,  pp.  111-115. 
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Howerer  strietlj  the  power  of  the 
clergy  to  act  or  assemhle  in  convoca- 
tion was  limited}  there  was  one  parti- 
cular in  which  they  were  very  pro- 
perly left  freey  namely,  in  the  privilege 
of  self-taxation.  The  exercise  of  this 
hoDourable,  though  somewhat  onerous 
privilege^  distinguished  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  British  clergy,  from  piirely 
niritual  assemhlies.  It  rendered  also 
the  summoning  of  convocations  by  the 
king,  a  matter  of  more  frequency 
than  it  might  have  been,  if  there  were 
Bo  other  reason  for  theur  beinff  assem- 
bled than  the  necessities  of  discipline 
and  doctrine.  While  the  church  taxed 
itself,  convocations  were  no  less  mani- 
festly expedient  than  parliaments.  The 
mutual  mterdependency  of  crown  and 
legislature  was  equally  discernible  and 
operative  in  both  instances,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  church 
parted  with  this  important,  although 
perhaps  invidious,  distinction,  and  con- 
sequences followed,  such  as  might  na- 
turally have  been,  and  indeed  were, 
anticipated. 

*^  In  the  wear  1664,  however,  a  most 
important  change  was  effected  with  res- 
pect to  the  clergy  and  the  convocation. 
Hitherto  they  had  taxed  themselves  in 
their  synod,  their  proceedings  being 
tabsequently  confirmed  by  parliament. 
It  waSj  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
erown  to  assemble  the  svnod,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  usual  subsidies.  Now, 
however,  by  an  arrangement  between 
Archbishop  Sheldon  and  the  Lord- 
CbaQcellor  Hyde,  the  clergy  silently 
waived  the  privilege  of  taxme  them- 
seltes,  and  snbmitUd  to  be  inoioded  in 
the  money  bills  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  arranged  thdt  their  an- 
tletat  priTileges  should  be  preserved; 
iuid  a  eUmse  was  inserted  to  that  effl^jt 
in  the  bill  passed  on  this  occasion : — 
*  Provided  alwavs^  that  nothing  herein 
eQn(;ahied  shall  be  drawn  into  example 
to  the  pr^udice  of  the  ancient  rights 
Wonging  unto  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  or  clergy  of  this  realm.'  This 
Set,  frofaft  which  the  clause  is  quoted, 
was  called  *  An  Act  forgranting  a  Royal 
Aid  tmto  the  King's  Majestv ;'  and  it 
was  the  ffapst  in  which  thb  clergy  were 
hMdnded.  «  Whether  this  great  change,' 
sajB  Keanet,  *  be  moiiB  to  the  interest 
or  prejudice  of  the  church  and  clergy 


in  England,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine.' 

**  Since  this  period  the  convocation 
has  not  been  often  permitted  to  trans- 
act business.  Were  the  clergv  still 
to  tax  themselves,  they  must  be  allowed 
to^  assemble ;  and  when  assembled,  they 
might  insist  on  gprievances  before  grant- 
ing subsidies  ;  and  then  the  crown  would 
be  necessitated  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  affairs  of  the  church  into  considera- 
tion. *  Being  in  no  condition,'  Collier 
remarks,  *  to  ffive  subsidies  and  present 
to  the  crown,  tis  well  if  their  convoca- 
tion meetings  are  not  sometimes  discon- 
tinued, if  they  do  not  sink  in  their  insig- 
nificancy, lie  by  for  want  of  a  royal 
license,  and  grow  less  regarded  ^hen 
their  grievances  are  offered.'  Collier's 
prediclion  has  been  verified. 

**  The  Long  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  1678,  and  a  new  parliament  and  con- 
vocation were  summoned  the  same  year. 
Nothing,  bowerer,  of  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  importance  was  transacted  in 
either  province.  A  new  convocation 
met  in  1680,  but  no  business  was  en- 
tered upon.  This  was  the  last  convO' 
cation  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II."* 

It  would  appear  that  some  years  be- 
fore the  agreement  between  tne  Arch- 
bishop and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  pri- 
vilege then  abandoned  had  been  volun- 
tarily surrendered.  A  change  in  the 
mode  of  taxation,  involving  such  a 
surrender,  was  made  in  the  year  1652, 
the  thirteenth  year  (in  legal  parlance) 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  fi. 

**  The  clergy  having  continued  to  tax 
themselves  in  convocation,  as  aforesaid, 
these  assemblies  were  regularly  kept  up 
till  the  act  of  the  13  Charles  IL  c.  4, 
was  passed,  when  the  clergy  eave  their 
last  subsidy ;  it  being  then  Judged  more 
advantageous  to  continue  the  taxing 
them  by  way  of  a  land  tax  and  noil  tax, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  tne  Long 
Parliament  during  the  civil  wars." — 
GUb.  £xeh.  56.t 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  and  the  ca- 
lumnies circulated  against  its  minis- 
ters, rendered  the  mamtenance  of  its 
rights  and  privileges  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  of  much  peril. 
Bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  deprived  of  their  revenues, 
and    constrained  to  maintain    them- 


■  IShdoty  of  the  Convocftllon,  p.  259. 
t  Hook's  tlk^irch  IMctiottary-^Arllcle,  «* 


'  Convocation.' 
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selves  by  **  keeping  schools,*'  and,  as 
they  were  styled,  "  such  low  conde- 
scensions,** were  restored  to  their  dig- 
nities and  possessions,  reinstated  in 
their  position  as  landlords  and  credi- 
tors,  and  re-invested  with  the  autho- 
rity belonging  to  them  in  these  rela- 
tions. It  was  natural  and  reasonable 
to  hope  that  a  very  ffracious  use  should 
be  made  of  this  authority ;  but  tenants 
and  debtors  were  not  reasonably  mo- 
derate in  theur  expectations.  They 
magnified  to  themselves  their  own 
merits  and  necessities,  and  they  were 
too  full  of  themselves  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  necessities  of  the 
church.  Ecclesiastics,  verging  to  the 
close  of  life,  about  to  leave  behind 
them  families  unprotected  and  unpro- 
vided, found,  suddenly,  that  law,  by 
restoring  to  them  rights  long  with- 
held, enabled  them  to  secure  their 
widows  or  children  from  want.  In 
some  instances,  men  were  restored 
whose  views  were  more  disinterested, 
who  found  their  cathedrals  dilapi- 
dated, their  residences  in  ruins,  and 
who  could  command  the  means,  b^  sim- 
ply asserting  their  undoubted  rights, 
to  repair  sacred  edifices,  so  that  they 
should  be  adapted  to  purposes  of  wor- 
ship; and  to  render  residences  for 
bishops  or  clergy  habitable.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  clergy  were  not  so  happy  as  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people 
at  large,  or  to  win  the  approval 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  long 
reckonings  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to 
settle.  The  general  moderation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  was  overlooked,  and 
public  attention  was  fixed  on  a  few 
instances  of  rigour  or  want  of  discrimi- 
nation. There  were  cases  in  which 
claims  of  right  were  so  severely  ex- 
acted, that  they  were  productive  of 
wrong — cases  in  which  men,  who  had 
proved  their  loyalty  and  faith  by  suf- 
fering, appeared  to  be  accounted  of 
less  esteem  than  those  who  had  pro- 
fited by  the  public  calamities.  Reports 
of  some  few  unhappy  cases  of  this  de- 
scription were  industriously  and  acri- 
moniously circulated  through  society, 
and  the  church,  in  public  estimation, 
took  sore  hurt  irom  them.  At  such 
a  time,  a  wise  and  upright  legislature 
and  eovernment  ought  to  have  medi- 
ated between  parties  so  painfully  at 
issue,  advising  and  enforcing  mutual 
concession  and  forbearance*  but,  at 


th#  same  time,  providing  that  all  es- 
tates in  the  realm  should  yield  their 
contributions  to  the  general  necesntj. 
To  enforce  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics, 
in  all  instances,  would  be  harsh ;  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  the 
laity  would  be  gross  wrong.  In  sudi 
a  difficulty  the  state  should  think  of 
the  parties  thus  painfully  at  issue,  and 
should  be  also  mindful  of  itself — should 
remember  that  no  one  party  can  be  per- 
manently benefited,  unless  the  rights 
of  all  are  respected ;  and,  if  it  were 
necessary  that  the  rights  of  any  should 
be  abridged  or  postponed,  the  country 
at  large  should  be  called  on  to  afford 
some  species  of  compensation.  In  a 
word,  tenants  and  debtors  to  the 
church  should  have  been  relieved,  but 
the  nation  should  bear  its  part  of  tiie 
burden.  To  throw  all  the  sofibing 
upon  ecclesiastics  would  be  to  do 
wrong,  and  to  set  a  precedent  for  spo- 
liation. The  state,  however,  did  not 
interfere.  Clerics  and  laics  were  left 
to  adjust  their  differences — the  church 
was  left  to  defend  itself  affiunst  calum- 
nious aspersions— and  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that,  in  such  circumstances, 
fast  friends  of  the  pure  religion  estab- 
lished in  these  realms,  might  think  its 
ministers  released  from  a  distinction 
which  rather  provoked  aggression  than 
attracted  obedience  and  respect  when 
they  divested  themselves  of  a  privilege 
which  would  have  caused  a  necessity 
for  frequent  convocations,  and  have 
g^ven  them  an  invidious  importance. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  had  become 
reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
English  people,  when,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  a  convo- 
cation was  summoned  to  determine 
upon  matters  of  much  delicacy  and 
peril.  The  goodness  of  a  merd/ul 
rrovidence  was  manifest  in  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  church  for  that  ar- 
duous trial.  Episcopacy  having  been 
abolished  in  Scotland,  it  was  proposed 
to  dilute  its  spirit  in  Ennand,  by 
making  such  changes  in  the  ritoiu 
and  liturgy  of  the  church,  as  should 
recommend  it  to  dissenters.  This  was 
the  scheme  for  **  a  compreheimon  ;** 
a  scheme  first  prepared  by  a  royal 
commission,  and  then  submitted  for 
adoption  to  the  houses  of  convocation. 
The  scheme^  as  it  deserved,  miscar- 
ried. It  is  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  it  could  ever  have  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  names  by  which  it 
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was  accredited.^    Bat  reflection  will  Bishop  Burnett  was  one  of  those 

always  temper  such  surprise,  by  re-  by  whom  the  abortive  enterprbe  had 

mindiDg  us  that  to  judge  righteously  been  promoted— one  who  thought  that 

of  the  conduct  of  actors  in   stirring  the  scheme  ought  to  have  been  favonr- 

times  and  great  events,  we  should  be  ably  considered  in  convocation who 

able  to  sympathise  with  them,  to  feel  thought  the  r^ection  of  it  prejudicial 

the  spirit  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  clergy-^but 

to  ass^  due  force  to  the  influences  who  was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to 

by  which  they  were  affected.  discern  good  in  the  result  he  would 


*  Ifr.  Lathbury,  in  his  succinct  but  lucid  and  comprehensive  History  of  the 
Convocation,  has  given  the  following  account  of  this  memorable  transaction  :— 
**  With  the  convention  parliament,  bv  whom  William  and  Mary  were  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  convocation  did  assemble.  The  second  parliament,  however,  in  the 
first  year  of  their  Majesties*  reign,  petitioned  the  throne  to  summon  the  convoci^ 
tion.  Many  there  were,  especiuly  the  dissenters,  who  wished  to  settle  all  mat- 
ters in  parliament;  but  the  House  of  Commons  were  of  opinion  that  the  convo- 
cation was  the  proper  place  for  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

**  Before,  however,  the  convocation  was  convened,  a  preparatory  step  was 
taken — namely,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  under  the  j^reat  seal  to  draw 
up  and  prepare  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  synod.  On  the  24tJi  of  May, 
1689,  the  '  Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties'  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  panalties  of  certain  laws,*  called  the  *  Act 
of  Toleration,'  received  the  royal  assent.  Still,  many  dissenters  wished  for  a  com- 
orehensionvnth  the  church.  A  bill  on. the  subject  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  on  its  reaching  the  Commons,  they  considered  that  the  question  was 
more  suitable  for  a  convocation.  The  Lords,  therefore,  concurred  in  an  address 
to  the  throne  to  that  effect.  To  prepare  the  way,  the  royal  commission  was  issued, 
authorizing  certain  individuals  to  meet  and  prepare  alterations  in  the  liturgy 
and  canons,  and  to  consider  other  matters  connected  with  the  church.  It  was 
dated  in  September,  1689. 

'*  The  commissioners  frequently  met,  but  some  of  the  members,  who  were 
named,  absented  themselves,  especially  Dr.  Jane,  regius  professor  of  divinity  in 
Oxford,  on  the  ground  that  alterations  were  not  required,  and  that  the  present 
was  not  the  season  for  such  discussions.  The  majority,  however,  proceeded  in 
the  work.  The  point  of  greatest  difficulty  was  that  of  re-ordination ;  but  it  was 
at  last  settled  by  the  commissioners  that  the  hypothetical  form  should  be  adopted 
hi  the  case  of  the  dissenters  as  in  the  case  of  imcertain  baptism,  in  these  words  : — 

*  If  thou  art  not  already  ordained,  I  ordain  thee.'  This  would  have  satisfied 
many  of  the  nonconformists.  Burnett  says,  *  We  had  before  us  all  the  books  and 
papers  that  thev  had  at  any  time  offered,  setting  forth  their  demands ;  together 
with  many  advices  and  propositions  which  had  been  made  at  several  times  by 
most  of  the  best  and  most  learned  of  our  divines,  of  which  the  late  most  learned 
Bishop  of  Worcester  had  a  ^reat  collection :  so  we  prepared  a  scheme  to  be  laid 
before  the  convocation,  but  did  not  think  that  we  ourselves,  much  less  that  any 
other  person,  was  any  way  limited  or  bound  to  comply  with  what  we  resolved  to 
propose.' 

"Much  information  was  communicated  on  this  subject  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  trial  of  Sacheveral.  Wake,  then  Bishop 
of  Lmcoln,  in  replying  to  the  doctor  on  the  point  of  the  comprehension,  says, 

*  He  who  first  concerted  the  comprehension,  was  the  late  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to- 
wards the  end  of  King  James's  reign,  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  our  labours 
defending  the  church  against  Popery.'  He  adds,  *  The  several  parts  of  the  scheme 
were,  by  the  direction  of  the  archbishop,  committed  to  such  divines  as  were 
thonirht  most  proper ;  he  took  one  part  to  himself,  another  was  committed  to 
Dr.  Patrick ;  the  reviewing  the  liturgy  and  communion  book  was  referred  to  a 
select  number,  two  of  whom  are  now  on  our  bench,  viz.,  the  Archbbhop  of  York 
and  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  will  witness  the  truth  of  mv  relation.'  He  further  re- 
marks, 'Aj  soon  as  their  late  majesties  came  to  the  throne,  they  openly  espoused 
the  d^ign ;  a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  a  large  number  of 
bishops  and  other  eminent  divines,  to  meet  and  consider  these  matters.' 

*'  The  government,  however,  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success  with  any 
alterations  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation ;  consequently,  the  subject  was  never 
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have  deprecated.     His  reflections  ftre  dosigniog  to  make  a   BchUm  in  the 

too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  church,    whensoever   they   should   be 

reader ;—  turned  out,  or  their  places  should  be 

filled  up  by  others.     They  saw  It  woidd 

not  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upoa 

**  The  ill  reeeption  that  the  clergy  a  private  and  personal  account.    Tney 

gare  the  king's  message  raised  a  great  therefore  wished  to  be  Aimished  with 

and  just  outcry  against  them :  since  all  more  specious  pretences.    And  if  we 

the  promises  made  in  King  James's  time  had  made  alterations  in  the  rubric,  and 

were  now  so  entirely  forgot.  other  parts    of  common-prayer,  thw 

^  **  But  there  was  a  very  happy  direc-  would  have  pretended  that  the?  still 

tion  of  the  providence  of  Goa  observed  stuck  to  the  ancient   Church  of  Eng- 

Sn  this  matter.     The  Jacobite  clergy,  land,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 

who  were  then  under  suspension,  were  altering  it,  and  setting  up  new  models. 


kitroduoed.     Still  a  notice  of  the  proposed  changes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  Um 
▼lews  of  the  government  may  be  ascertained.    They  were  the  following : — 

**  Chanting  to  be  discontinued. 

*<  Certain  select  psalms  to  be  read  on  Sundays ;  bat  the  daily  eoorse  not  to  bt 
altered. 

**  The  omission  of  the  apocryphal  lessons,  and  of  some  from  the  Old  Testament 

**  A  rubric  on  the  usefulness  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  use  of  it 
to  be  omitted  altogether  when  desired. 

"  The  sacramental  elements  to  be  administered  in  pews,  to  those  who  might  object 
to  kneeling. 

"  A  mbrio  declaring  that  Lent  fasts  consisted  in  extraordinary  acts  of  devotioQ, 
not  in  distinction  of  meats ;  and  another  to  explain  the  meamng  of  the  enber 
weeks. 

"  The  rubric  enjoining  the  daily  reading  or  hearing  of  common  prayer  on  the 
clergy  to  be  changed  into  an  exhortation. 

''The  Absolution  to  be  read  by  deacons ;  the  word  mhiister  being  snbstitnted 
for  priest ;  and  the  words  *  remission  of  sins'  omitted  as  not  very  mtelligible. 

''The  '  Gloria  Patri*  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  psalm. 

"In  the  'Te  Deum,*  the  words  'only  begotten  Son*  substituted  for  'thine 
honourable,  true,  and  only  Son.' 

"  The  128th  Psalm  to  be  substituted  for  the  '  Benedioite;'  and  other  psalms  for 
the  '  Benedictus'  and  '  Nunc  Dimitis.' 

"  The  versioles  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  read  kneeling;  and  after  the  words 
*  Give  peace,  &c.,'  an  answer  promissory,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  keeping  God's 
law,  the  old  response  being  supposed  by  the  oonimissioners  to  savour  too  strong  of 
a  view  of  predestination. 

"  All  titles  of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  omitted,  and  the  word  '  sovereign*  only 
used. 

"  In  the  prayer  for  the  kin^,  the  clause,  '  Grant  that  he  may  Tanquish,  Ac, 
diamred  into  '  Prosper  all  his  nghteous  undertakings  against  thy  enemies.' 

'*  The  words,  '  who  worketh  great  marvels,'  chang^  into  '  who  alone  art  the 
author  of  all  good  eifts ;'  and  the  words,  '  the  Holy  Spurit  of  thy  grace,  substi- 
tnted  for  '  the  healthM  spurit  of  thy  grace.'  The  reason  assigned  for  the  lattsr 
was  this,  that  the  word  healthful  was  obsolete. 

"The  prayer,  'O  God,  whose  nature  and  property,'  to  be  onutted,  as  fiillof 
atrange  and  impertinent  expressions. 

"  The  ooUeots  to  be  revised  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

"  If  a  minister  refused  the  surplice,  and  the  people  desired  it,  the  bish<^  to  be 
at  liberty  to  appomt  another,  provided  the  living  would  bear  it. 

"  Sponsors  to  be  disused,  and  children  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  their  parents, 
if  desired. 

"  A  mbric  to  declare,  that  the  curses  in  the  Athanasian  creed  are  confined  to 
those  who  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion.  ^ 

"  Certain  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Litany,  the  Commnnion  Serrioe,  and 
the  Canons. 

"  Many  other  verbal  alterations  were  suggested,  and  several  things  ware  left 
to  the  care  of  Tennison.  Such  were  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  oommif- 
sioners.  Churchmen  in  the  present  day  will  be  surprised  at  some  of  thenit  and  in 
my  opinion  there  are  but  few  clergymen  who  are  not  thankful  that  the  tdieme 
was  {rvmtnX9d:*^ai$t9ryofthe  Unvoco^teis  pp.  a6£^-d09. 
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And,  M  I  do  flrmly  UHeve  that  there  is 
a  wise  providence  that  watches  upon 
human  affairs  and  directs  them,  chiefly 
those  that  relate  to  religion,  so  I  liave 
with  great  pleasure  observed  this,  in 
many  instances  relating  to  the  revolu- 
tion. And  upon  this  occasion  I  could 
not  but  see,  that  the  Jacobites  among 
OS,  who  wished  and  hoped  that  we 
should  have  made  those  alterations 
which  they  reckoned  would  have  been 
of  great  advantage  for  serving  their 
ends,  were  the  instruments  of  raising 
such  a  clamour  against  them,  as  prevent- 
ed their  being  made.  For  by  all  the 
judgments  we  could  afterwards  make, 
if  we  had  carried  a  majority  in  the  con- 
vocation for  alterations,  they  would 
have  done  us  niore  hurt  than  good."* 

"Would  have  done  us  more  hurt 
than  good!**     This  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive, as  it  is  a  yery  candid,  acknow- 
ledgment.    An  unprejudiced  person, 
who  observes  and  reflects,  can  hardly 
reftd  it  without  noticing    its    perti- 
nencv  to  the  tinies  we  live  in*     It  is 
not,  however,  complete.     More  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  a  writer  of 
fiuhop  Burnett's  sagacity.     He  saw 
clearly  enoueh  that  the  scheme  he  ad- 
vocated would  have  been  productive  of 
schism ;  to  us  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  it  would  not  have  served  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,  that 
of  a  general  ''comprehension."     The 
chaises  proposed  by  the  royal  com- 
nussioners,    although    of   magnitude 
eoough  to  convert  the  existii^  disu- 
ikion  between  the  clergy  into  perma- 
nent division,  would  not  have  recon- 
ciled dissentm  to  the  church  establish- 
njent     There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
SQch  a  result.     The  commissioners,  it 
utrue,  "had  before  them,"  as  Burnett 
^^rites,  "all  the  exceptions,  that  either 
the  Puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  non- 
conformists  since  the  restoration,  had 
"wwfc  to  any  part  of  the  church  *er- 
xieeT  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
had  before  them  a  statement  of  all 
the  objections  which  such  persons  felt, 
^  oy  which  they  were  most  strongly 
^unced.    Still  less  does  it  appear 
u^t  they  had  before  them  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  dissen- 
ters prinferred  their  sevsrid  sects  or 
•ommimions  before  the  churoh  ftrom 


which  they  were  separated.  And  yet 
all  these  matters  ouffht  to  have  "been 
before"  learned  and  thoughtful  men 
engaged  in  deliberations  upon  a  scheme 
of  "comprehension."  To  propose  or 
construct  a  scheme  in  which  due  provi- 
sion  was  not  made  for  them,  belonged 
rather  to  the  empirical  practices  of 
bold  projectors,  than  to  the  well-or- 
dered measures  of  prudent  men,  who 
would  carefully  consider  their  subject, 
under  all  its  aspects,  before  commit- 
ting  themselves  to  any  decided  course 
of  action. 

This  ill-advised  scheme  having  been 
defeated,  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, to  which  its  failure  was  ascribe- 
able,  became  bolder  and  more  aspiring. 
The  government  took  ahirm,  (not  un- 
reasonably, considering  its  own  inse- 
curity, and  the  spirit  of  the  non-juring 
party,)  and  for  some  time  withh^ 
the  licence  which  was  necessary  to  au- 
thorise the    acts  of  the   assembled 
clergy.     "  They  were  kept,"  says  Bur- 
nett, "from  doing  mischief  by  proroga- 
tion for  a  course  of  ten  years,  "-f  During 
the  interval,  however,  much  mischief 
was  done  through  the  press.     The 
advocates  for  free  convocations  be- 
came  empassioned  in  the  performance 
of  their  task,  and  clwrned  not  only 
the  rights  established  by  exercise  for 
centuries,  but  the  right,  which  had 
never  been  claimed  sinoe  the  Refor«- 
mation,  of  enacting  canons  without 
royal  authority  or  licence.     The  ex- 
tremities to  which  controversy  was  car* 
ried  on  at  both  sides  during  the  years 
in  which  the  convocation  was  only  a 
form,  showed  their  effects  when  it 
was  permitted  to  act.     The  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  house,  of  its 
right  to  disregard  prorogation  by  the 
archbishop,  and  to  continue  its  sessions 
after   the  higher  assembly  had  ad<> 
journed — the    censure    passed  upon 
Burnett's  Exposition  of  theThirty-nine 
Articles— .and  various  other  incidents 
and  circumstances — gave  proof  that  a 
spirit  of  faction  had  taken  the  place  of 
a    spirit    of   deliberation,  and  gave 
warning  of  the  danger  that  may  ao« 
erue    trom    ealling    into  aotivity,  ta 
times  of  excitement  or  disorder,  m 
body  long  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  which  had  committed 


•  Burnett's  Bastory  of  his  own  Times,  vol,  iv.  p.  « 
T  i^thbury's  History  of  the  Convocation,  p,  87a 
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itself  by  the  avowal  of  extravagant 
pretensions,  at  a  time  when  the  since- 
rity of  high  professions  could  not  be 
rendered  suspicious  by  poverty  of  per- 
formance. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell 
upon  the  history  of  the  convocations 
from  this  time  to  their  virtual  extinc- 
tion. Although  they  continued  to  sit 
and  deliberate  from  time  to  time 
until  171 7>  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
not  that  influence  over  the  public 
mind  which  could  be  to  them  in  the 
place  of  authority.  That  ecclesiasti- 
cal party,  which,  because  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  politics,might  expect  favour 
from  the  crown,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded, as  the  state  did,  the  holding 
of  convocations,  an  inconvenience  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  compen- 
sation:— they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  insisted  on  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, were  of  a  political  party  which 
was  daily  losing  strength,  and  to  which 
the  partv  in  the  ascendant  were  far 
from  being  likely  to  make  concessions. 
Thus  convocations  seem  to  have  been 
doomed — their  proceedings  armed  ene- 
mies with  excuses  for  desiring  their 
suppression,  and  the  parties  into  which 
they  were  ^vided,  were  almost  equally 
prejudicial  to  their  interests.  On 
one  side  complaints  of  intemperance 
were  to  be  heard,  on  the  other  suspi- 
cions were  expressed  of  treachery. 
Against  such  dissension  within — such 
alarm  and  enmity  without — it  would 
have  required  supports  which  the  con- 
vocation had  not  to  sustain  it.  Where 
the  power  of  an  assembly  is  derived 
from  a  fbrmal  permission,  which  must 
be  given  or  renewed  whenever  the 
power  is  to  be  exercised,  extinction 
must  be  anticipated  when  the  interests 
of  the  source,  and  of  the  temporary 
depositories,  of  power,  are  found  at 
variance.  The  state  was  bound  by  no 
visible  necessity  to  continue  convoca- 
tions; it  felt  no  little  inconvenience 
arising  out  of  their  discussions.  The 
period  of  their  dissolution,  under  such 
circumstances,  miffht  not  be  accurately 
calculated  beforenand — but  nothing 
could  be  doubtful  respecting  it  except 
the  point  of  time.  That  was  soon  de- 
termined— the  Hoadleian  disputation 
may  have  seemed  to  be  the  cause  why 
the  crovm  withheld  its  licence ; — it 
was  only  the  pretence,  or,  at  most, 
the  occasion.  Convocations  had  part- 
ed with  the  right  of  taxiiig.-.haa  re* 


tained  no  power  by  the  exerdse  of 
which  they  could  procure  indulgence 
for  discussions  of  which  the  interest 
did  not  s£em  to  equal  the  incoDve- 
nience.  They  were  discontinued;  and 
the  little  excitement  and  uneasiness  of 
which  their  suppression  was  produc- 
tive, seems,  to  some  extent,  a  proof 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  against 
them,  was,  at  least,  not  impolitic. 

In  Ireland  it  does  not  appear  that 
convocations  continued,  for  any  long 
course  of  time,  to  be  holden  concur- 
rently with  the  meetings  of  jMurlia- 
ment.  Some  good  is  related  of  them, 
especially,  (so  far  as  intentions  may  be 
taken  for  good,)  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  lower  house.  Their  good  designs 
were  crossed  and  thwarted — some- 
times by  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  prelates — not  unfrequently  by  the 
disfavour  of  government — and  con- 
tinuaUy  by  the  intrigues  and  exertions 
of  a  party  zealous,  apparently,  for  <'the 
Protestant  cause,*'  but  inveterately 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  established.  Here  con- 
vocations were  held  at  distant  inter- 
vals, and,  except  upon  one  or  two 
well-known  occasions,  with  no  impor- 
tant results.  The  last,  we  believe, 
was  held  in  the  year  1711.  In  1727 
or  1728,  a  general  expectation  was 
entertained  that  a  synod  would  be  as- 
sembled again ;  but  the  hope  was  dis- 
appointed— neither  the  government 
nor  the  primate.  Boulter,  approved  of 
the  design  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
such  an  assembly,  and  the  project 
seems  to  have  been  silently  relin- 
quished. 

One  resolution  of  the  Irish  Convo- 
cation deserves  to  be  remembered : — 

"On  the  3rd  of  March,  1708," 
writes  Bishop  Mant,  "  the  following  re- 
solution was  sent  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  house : — 

"  *  Resolved — that  the  endeavouring 
the  speedy  conversion  of  the  pi^iists  of 
this  kingdom,  is  a  work  of  ereat  piety 
and  charity ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  that  preadiers, 
in  all  the  dioceses  of  this  kingdom, 
preaching  in  the  Irish  tongue,  would  be  a 
great  means  of  their  conversion.  And 
therefore  that  application  be  made  to 
the  most  reverend  and  rieht  reverend 
the  lords  archbishops  and  nishops,  that 
they  take  into  consideration  what  num- 
ber of  such  preachers  will  be  necessary 
in  every  dioi^Me,  and  how  they  may  be 
supported.' 
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*'  To  this  thftir  graces  and  lordships 
returned  for  answer : 

"  •  We  think,  that  endeavonring  the 
conversion  of  the  papists  is  very  com- 
mendable ;  and,  as  to  preaching  in  the 
Irish  tongue,  we  think  it  useful  where 
it  is  practicable.'  *** 

The  project  appears  to  have  been 
postponed  at  this  time,  but  not  aban- 
doned. It  was  taken  up  again,  and 
its  final  failure  may,  perhaps,  admit  of 
the  explanation  given  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop 
Rin^,  addressed  to  Dr.  Swift,  and 
heanng  date  Jolj  28, 1711 : — 

"  We  shall,  I  believe,  have  some  con- 
sideration of  methods  to  convert  the 
natives  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  de- 
sired by  aU^  that  they  should  be  convert- 
ed. There  is  a  party  among  us  that 
have  little  sense  of  religion,  and  hear- 
tily  hate  the  church :  they  would  have 
the  natives  made  Protestants,  but  such 
as  themselves,  are  deadly  afraid  they 
should  come  into  the  church,  because, 
say  they,  this  would  strengthen  the 
church  too  much.  Others  would  have 
tbem  come  into  the  church,  but  can't  ap- 
prove of  the  methods  proposed,  which 
are— to  preach  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  hare  the  service  in  Irish, 
as  our  own  canons  require.  So  that, 
between  them,  I  am  anraid  that  little 
will  be  done,  "t 

Such  were  the  hostilities  which  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Archbishop  King,  as  likely  to  mar  the 
projects  for  converting  the  native 
Iri^  Some,  who  could  promote  it, 
were  disinclined  to  see  the  church 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  con- 
verts— some  feared  to  strengthen  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  their  language. 
Such  were  the  hostilities  his  grace  ap- 
prehended in  the  year  1711.  In  some 
years  after  he  seems  to  have  feared  an 
enmity  of  a  still  worse  description  :-* 

"  In  the  end,"  writes  Bishop  Mant, 
"nothmg  was  effected  towards  the  ao- 
complishment  of  Mr.  Richardson's  pro- 
ject for  the  conversion  of  the  popish 
natives  of  Ireland  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
own  wishes  and  efforts,  and  however 


the^  may  havo  been  aided  by  other  in- 
dividuals, they  did  not  receive  the  cor- 
dial support  of  those  in  authority.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  opinion,  which  was 
expressed  by  Archbishop  King,  in  an 
unpublished  letter  of  the  date  of  July 
21, 1724,  applicable  to  this  as  well  as  to 
other  cases :  *  It  is  plain  to  me^  by  the 
methods  that  have  been  taken  since  the  JU" 
formoHonsOnd  which  are  yet  pursued  by  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers^  that 
there  never  vMUp  nor  is,  any  design  that  aU 
should  be  Protestants.*  "J 

We  will  not  strive  to  penetrate  the 
dread  secret  which  seems  partially  dis- 
closed in  the  venerable  prelate's  appre- 
hension :  we  would  only  take  occasion  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  failure  to 
protestantise,  or  rather  evangelise,  Ire- 
land, is  most  unjustly  charged  upon  the 
church  established  amongst  us.  A  vi- 
cious policy,  faction,  and  personal  aims 
and  ends,  defeated  its  good  counsels, 
and  rendered  its  strenuous  exertions 
to  second  them  abortive.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Ireland,  if  the  spirit 
evinced  in  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation had  had  its  recognised  organs  in 
the  lower  bouse  of  parliament. 

Many  acts  by  which  the  convocation 
rendered  eminent  service  to  the  church 
and  the  country,  have  not  been  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  notice ;  but 
it  was  not  our  purpose  to  conceal 
them.  When  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  of  the  reformed  religion 
were  to  be  defined  and  settled,  and 
the  faith  of  apostolic  times  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  supremacy,  the  agencv  of 
convocations  was  of  the  most  serious 
and  salutary  importance.  We  do  not 
deny  that  some  matters  may  have  been 
left  undetermmed  and  unexplained, 
upon  which  thought  and  leamiiu[ 
might  have  been,  in  later  periods,  weU 
expended;  but  we  have  no  such  evi- 
dence of  benefits  derived  from  the 
convocation  in  more  recent  times,  as 
that  with  which  the  history  of  our 
church  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries  has  sup- 
plied us.  Indeed  it  would  not  excite 
our  wonder  to  be  told,  that,  after  the 
adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  affaiifs, 
after  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  completed,  and  canons  had 


*  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

{Mant's  History,  vol.  iL  p.  224. 
Mant's  History,  vol  iL  p.  230. 
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been  enacted^  and  the  principle  assert- 
ed according  to  whicli  canons  were  to 
retain  or  to  lose  their  authority,  there 
was  no  longer  an  imperious  necessity 
for  holding  convocations.  This  seems 
to  he  the  conclusion  at  which  the  civil 
legislature  and  the  great  minority  of 
secular  politicians  have  arrived,  and 
which  is  strenuously  combated  by 
many,  who  believe  that  **  to  restore  at 
this  time  to  the  church  its  synodical 
powers,"  would  be  a  benefit,  for  which 
the  state  as  well  as  the  church  would 
see  reason  to  be  grateful.  The  justice 
of  this  opinion  we  very  respectfully  but 
very  decidedly  dispute.  In  our  Decem- 
ber number  we  assi^cd  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  proiect  of  construct- 
ing a  new  species  of  legislatttre  for  the 
church.  We  proceed  now  to  show 
why  we  are  equally  opposed  to  the  re- 
construction and  revival  of  its  ancient 
legislative  assembly,  the  convocation. 

We  hold,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  convocation  is  not 
adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  church  and  of  society.  We  re- 
peat this  our  decided  belief,  although 
well  aware  that  some,  with  whom  we 
are  happy  to  agree  on  other  points. 
Are  opposed  to  ds  on  this.  They 
woula  desire  to  see  the  convocations 
restored,  because^  the  constitution  of 
these  assemblies  is  a  kind  of  guarantee 
against  dangers  most  obviously  to  be 
apprehended.  We  think  we  discern 
dianger  where  they  imagine  security. 

The  structure  of  the  convocation  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lathbury :.— i 

"England  is  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  convocation  of  Canterbury  consists 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  who 
constitute  the  upper  house ;  of  twenty- 
two  deans,  fifty-three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  proctors  of  chapters,  and 
forty-four  for  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
one  precentor,  who  compose  the  lower 
house.  As  there  is  no  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  David's,  the  precentor  is 
summoned  in  his  stead.  Landaff  is  also 
without  a  dean,  yet  no  one  is  sunmioned 
as  a  representative.  Before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  the  abbots, 
also,  had  seats  in  the  upper  house,  at 
which  time  it  was  more  niunerous  than 
the  lower.  At  present,  however,  the 
upper  house  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury consists  of  twenty-two — the  lower 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

**  The  method  of  choosing  the  proc- 
tors for  the  clergy  varies  somewhat  in 


different  places.  Tn  the  dk>ee8e  of  Lon- 
don each  archdeaoon  chooses  two,  a&4 
from  the  whole  number  so  chosen  the 
bishop  selects  two  to  attend  the  convo- 
cation. In  Sarum  the  three  archdea- 
cons choose  six,  and  the  six  make  a  se- 
lection of  two  of  their  own  number; 
and  the  same  method  is  adopted  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In 
Bath  and  Wells  all  the  incumbents 
choose  their  proctors  jointly.  In  Lb:- 
coin  the  clergy  of  the  six  archdeacon- 
ries send  commissioners  to  Stamford, 
who  make  the  necessary  choice  of  two 
persons.  In  Norwich  the  two  archdea- 
conries of  Norwich  and  Norfolk  meet 
and  choose  one,  and  the  archdeaconries 
of  Suffolk  and  Sudbury  choose  the 
other.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Chi- 
chester. In  ancient  times  the  derey 
were  represented  in  convocation  by  the 
archdeacons.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
choosing  proctors  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  province  of  York 
two  proctors,  are  returned  by  each 
archdeaconry.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
numbers  would  be  too  small  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  In  this  pro- 
vince, therefore,  the  proctors  for  the 
parochial  clergy  are  equal  in  number  te 
those  for  the  chapters. 

**  The  archbishop  is  president  of  the 
convocation.  A  prolocntor  is  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  who  is  presented  to  the 
archbishop.  On  his  presentation  he  in- 
timates that  the  lower  house  intend  to 
deliver  their  resolutions  to  the  upper 
house  through  him,  whose  duty  it  is 
also  to  collect  the  votes  of  his  brethren, 
and  to  secure  the  att^idance  of  the 
members. 

'*  As  president,  the  archbishop  sum- 
mons the  convocation  to  meet  at  the 
command  of  the  king.  Were  he  to  at- 
tempt to  assemble  a  synod  of  his  own 
authority,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
prtfmunire,  and  the  proceedings  of  such 
synod  would  be  voio.  Since  the  act  of 
submission,  however,  the  power  to  smn- 
mon  the  convocation  at  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  a  new  parliament  has  been 
granted,  though  for  many  years  no  bo- 
siness  has  been  transacted.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  archbishop  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve  the  convocation  under  the 
direction  of  the  crown. 

**  By  the  term  *  convocation  *  is  meant 
the  synod  of  the  province  either  ot 
Canterbury  or  York,  each  archbishop 
summoning  his  own  clergr,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  royal  command.  The  con- 
vocation is  the  provincial  council  of 
Canterbury  and  xork.  Each  province 
meets  in  its  own  synod ;  but  un  impor- 
tant occasions,  instances  of  which  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  the 
two  provinces  can  act  by  mutoaf  cen- 
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sent  or  correspondence;  or,  commis- 
skMiers,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case, 
nay  be  tent  from  York,  to  sit  in  the 
eooTocatioD  of  Canterbury,  with  full 
pewtr  to  act  for  the  whole  oody.'*  * 

Soch  was  the  conyooation  in  Eng- 
land. The  following  passage,  from 
Bishop  Mant*s  history,  will  senre  to 
show  what  it  was  here  in  Ireland ;— • 

"In  the  interral  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  last-mentioned  date  (1666) 
and  the  year  1703,  no  convocation  had 
been  summoned.  But  a  desire  being 
then  eonceired  by  the  clergy,  to  be  al- 
lowed what  the^-  esteemed  their  ancient 
right  and  privilege,  it  appears  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  journals  of  the  lower 
house  of  conyooation,  that  the  deans 
and  archdeacons,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Dublfai,  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion of  an  approaching  parliament,  and 
ia  their  own  names,  and  m  those  of  their 
brethren,  implored  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  also  were  then  there,  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  viceroy, 
and  to  procure  that  the  clause,  which 
had  formerly  summoned  the  clergy  to 
meet  hi  convocation,  but  which  had, 
from  negligence  or  some  other  cause, 
besn  twice  omitted  from  the  parliamen  • 
tary  writs,  to  the  bishops,  should  now 
again  be  inserted. 

"On  the  subject  beinjr,  in  oonse- 
qoenoe^  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  before  the  queen,  certain  Ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  then 
in  Dublin,  and  received  answers,  which 
were  reported  to  the  government,  to  the 
following  effect,  on  tne  5th  of  July  in 
the  same  year. 

*'  1.  That  the  last  oonvocation  holden 
in  Ireland  was  after  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family,  in  1661 ;  that  it  began 
with  the  parliament  then  called,  and 
coniioa^  during  the  said  parliament, 
namely,  to  the  year  1666;  and  since 
which  time,  till  the  ^ear  1692,  there  had 
been  no  parliament  m  Ireland. 

"  %  That,  as  to  the  mode  of  sum- 
moahig  conyooations,  there  had  been 
Bome  question  concerning  this  in  1661, 
when  the  Lords  Justices,  being  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eustace,  and  the  Earls  of 
Orrery  and  Mountrath,  and  the  priv^ 
council,  made  an  order  for  the  Archbi- 
ibops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  '  to  meet 
and  advise  of,  and  return  their  opinions, 
bow  all  things  requisite  in  order  to  the 
convocation,  and  other  things  relating 
to  the  church,  may  be  done  and  pre- 


pared.' To  which  order  the  two  arch- 
bishops made  report,  'that  they  had 
considered  the  matter,  and  particularly 
msuie  search  for  a  form  of  writ,  to  be 
issued  as  formerly,  for  con vc  casing  the 
clergy,  and  could  find  no  other  than 
what  they  annexed,  which  they  con- 
ceived a  sufiicient  form  to  be  sent  to 
every  of  the  archbishops  ahd  bishops 
— •  Pra^monentes  decanum,  &c. — Premo- 
nishing  the  dean  and  chapter  of  your 
church  of  Armagh,  and  the  archdeacon 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  your  diocese, 
that  the  same  dean  and  archdeacon,  in 
their  proper  persons,  and  the  same 
chapter  by  one,  and  the  same  clergy  by 
two,  fit  proctors,  having  severally  full 
and  sufficient  power  from  the  said  chap- 
ter and  clergy,  be,  at  the  aforesaid  day 
and  place  personally  present,  for  con- 
senting to  such  things  as  shall  then  and 
there  happen  to  be  ordained  by  common 
judgment.' 

**  3.  To  the  question  of  the  clergy *i 
right  to  have  a  convocation  on  the  sum- 
moning of  parliament,  they  answered, 
that  it  had  been  *  the  custom  for  a  con- 
vocation to  meet  with  a  parliament  in 
Ireland,  and  the  clergy  had  claimed  It 
as  a  right.  But  in  the  two  late  parlia- 
ments, held  in  Kinff  William's  reign, 
the  ancient  form  of  writs,  directed  to 
the  bishops  to.  appear  in  parlUment, 
were  omitted.* 

"  4.  To  the  question,  *  What  autho- 
rity the  oonvocation,  when  summoned, 
have  to  act,  without  the  queen's  licence 
authorising  them,  and,  if  they  have  any 
authority,  to  what  matters  it  extends  ?* 
it  was  observed  that,  '  the  auiere  seem- 
ed best  answered  by  the  clause  in  the 
writ  of  licence,  directed  to  the  convo- 
cation, and  dated  the  21  st  of  March, 
1661 ;  which  writ  was  again  renewed, 
after  the  death  of  Primate  Bramhall, 
Nov.  10,  1665.'  This  writ,  which  is 
cited  in  full,  was  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagl\,  and  to  the  other 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdea- 
cons, and  proctors  capitular  and  cleri- 
cal ;  and  gave  them  free  power  to  meet 
in  convocation,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  parliament;  and  to  communicate, 
treat,  consult,  and  conclude,  concerning 
such  articles,  canons,  rules  ecclesiastic, 
&c.,  which  should  appear  to  them  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  the  honour  and 
true  worship  of  God,  to  the  eradicating 
of  heresies  and  evil  customs  from 
Christ's  vineyard,  to  the  procuring  and 
preservinff  of  the  benefit  and  peace  of 
the  church ;  and  also  to  make  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  having  the  force  of 
ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions, 


*  History  of  the  Convocation,  p.  lia 
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in  the  premises,  and  to  pnblisti  and  pro- 
mulgate the  same,  haring  first  had  and 
obtained  the  royal  consent. 

•*  To  this  was  added,  that  *  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  had  likewise  taxed  them- 
selves in  convocation ;  and  in  the  last 
parliament,  when  no  convocation  sat, 
the  bishops  protested  against  the  par- 
liament's taxmg  them  in  a  land-tax,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  right  to  tax 
themselves.* 

•*  5.  In  answer  to  the  ouestion,  *  What 
are  the  rales  and  methoas  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ?'  it  was  stated,  that  *  the  con- 
Tocation  of  Ireland  was  a  national  s^r- 
nod;  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops sat  in  an  upper  house ;  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  proctors  of  the  clergy 
in  a  lower  house;  that  they  were  go- 
remed  by  the  common  rules  of  synods, 
each  house  acting  and  adjourning  by 
itself;  and  that  no  canon  or  rule  was 
made  or  obliging  but  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  houses,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  royal  assent,  under  the 
great  seal/* 

Such  were  the  replies  of  the  bi- 
shops. The  views  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  rights  of  convocations  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  address,  to  which  the 
prelates  assented.  The  following  ex- 
tract -from  it  is  given  by  Bishop 
Mant: — 

"  We  conceive  that  the  clergy  of  this 
kingdom,  when  met  in  a  perfect  and  en- 
tire convocation,  do  assemble  in  two 
distinct  capacities,  namely,  in  a  civil 
and  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity.  In 
the  first,  we  apprehend  ourselves  to  be 
called  together  by  her  majesty's  writ  in 
the  clause  prsemunientes,  and  that  in 
-virtue  of  this  we  have  a  right  to  be 
formed  into  a  regular  body,  to  be  atten- 
dant upon  and  counsellors  to  the  parlia- 
ment,f  in  whatever  may  relate  to  the 
temporal  rights  of  the  church,  as  inter- 
woven with  the  state.  In  our  ecclesi- 
msti(»l  capacity,  we  look  upon  it  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  be  summoned  bpr 
the  provincial  writ,  and  your  graces 
metropolitical  authority  consequent  up- 
on that  writ,  which  forms  us  into  a  na- 
tional and  truly  ecclesiastical  svnod,  to 
frame  canons,  to  reform  disciphne,  cen- 
sure heresy,  and  to  exert  that  jurisdic- 
tion which  belongs  to  us  in  conjunction 
with  your  lordships,  as  the  representa- 
tive members  of  the  church. "f 


In  the  event  of  the  revival  of  con- 
vocationsy  we  should  have*  at  first, 
three  different  houses  of  assembly- 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Ireland,  (in 
which  all  the  provinces  met  in  one  as- 
sembly,) presided  over  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Ar- 
magh. Is  this  a  time  when  a  wise  and 
faithful  man  would  desire  to  see  the 
Anglican  and  Irish  branches  of  the 
catholic  church  exhibited  in  stsparation 
from  each  other  ?  Is  it  the  time  he 
would  choose  for  adjusting,  or  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  to  meet  in  one  assembly  ?  We 
think  it  enough  thus  hesitatingly  to 
advert  to  a  topic  on  which  we  have 
thought  more  than  we  would  hold  it 
prudent  to  express.  We  turn  to  an 
objection  upon  which  it  is  less  perilous 
to  be  communicative. 

Hopes  are  cherished  by  some,  that^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  mem- 
bers are  chosen,  the  convocation  could 
not  be  betrayed  into  measures  of  pre- 
cipitancy or  passion.  One  estate,  con- 
sisting of  prelates ;  another,  to  a  very 
great  extent  composed  of  members 
whom  the  prelates  of  the  church  have 
selected ;  the  remainder,  (a  remainder 
comparatively  small,)  returned  as  their 
representatives  by  the  incumbents  of 
parishes,  by  colleges,  and  chapters: 
who  could  fear  rashness  in  an  as- 
sembly thus  constituted?  A  ques- 
tion, however  triumphant  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  pronounced,  is  not  an  argu- 
ment. Even  in  such  an  assembly  any 
man  who  knows  the  efiFect  of  power 
on  the  human  mind,  may  be  afraid  of 
rashness.  <'  All  assemblies,"  said  Arch- 
bishop King,  ^<that  have  been  long 
chained  up,  prove  unruly  when  first 
let  loose."  We  do  not  think  die 
present  a  jnncttire  in  which  any  peril, 
likely  to  be  caused  to  the  church  by 
undue  boldness  or  activity,  should  be 
wantonly  or  unnecessarily  hazarded. 
Man^  a  man  there  is  who  will  calmly 
acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are,  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  a  private  station,  and 
who  will  think  that  the  acquisition  of 
power  to  effect  changes,  involves  the 
duty  of  undertaking  them.  Even  they 
who  seem  least  extravagant  in  their 


•  History,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

f  It  appears  that  petitions  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  crown  from  tko 
Enifflish  conrocations,  praying  for  this  privileire. 
^Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  let  r        © 
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Tiews  of  what  ft  convocation  may  ac- 
complish, expect  somethmg.  If  they 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  novel- 
tiesy  and  the  abolition  of  what  has 
been  from  of  old,  they  expect,  that,  at 
least,  the  conyocation  should  settle, 
with  authority,  those  matters  of  doc- 
tnne  and  discipline  which  are  to  be 
held  essential,  and  distinguish  them 
from  those  in  which  the  church  in- 
dulges her  children  with  freedom. 
Little,  or  trivial,  as  this  may  seem,  it 
would  be  a  chaise ;  and  might  prove 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences.  To  pronounce  some- 
thing essentia],  which  had  been  previ- 
ously indifferent,  is,  plainly,  to  render 
the  church  more  exclusive.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  a  procedure  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  pernicious  than  that  of 
adding  to  our  formularies  of  disci- 
pline or  doctrine  some  principle  wholly 
new.  Matters  upon  which  members 
and  ministers  of  the  church  are  free 
to  differ,  are  things  upon  which  the 
freedom  allowed  is  exercised,  and  opi- 
nions favourable  and  adverse  are  main- 
tained :  to  exalt  one  class  of  opinions 
into  articles  of  necessity,  and  de- 
nounce another  class  as  inadmissible, 
is  to  exclude  one  party  from  the 
church,  and,  indeed,  to  frame  a  new 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  an  assem- 
bly, having  authority,  to  open  what 
the  church  has  closed,  to  pronounce 
inherent  that  which   has  been  de- 
clared essential,  the  evil,  though  of  an 
opposite  character,  would  be  not  less 
momentous: — enemies  to  the  church 
as  it  now  exists,  would,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
mitted into  its  body,  and  enabled  to 
harm  it.     But  there  are  matters,  it  is 
•aid,  upon  which  the    mind   of  the 
church  has  not  been  so  clearly  made 
Iniown  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
more  exact    definition.      To  declare 
with  authority  what  she  demands,  and 
wherein  she  indulges,  although  it  may 
change  the  condition  of  churchmen, 
will  onlv  assign  its    true    character 
to  the  church.     We  have  considered 
this  third  case;    and,  without  pro- 
nouncing on  the  correctness  or  fallacy 
of  its  assumptions,  confidently  express 
oar  fixed  persuasion,  that  no  such  de- 
licate duty  as  that  of  declaring  with 
authori^  "the  mind  of  the  church" 
in  doubtful  cases,  ought,  at  this  time, 
to  be  confided  to  a  newly-constructed 
l^gisUfv^  Toennr^aoqu^eseeno^in 


decisions  upon  matters  of  this  nature, 
would  demand  all  the  authority  be- 
longing to  an  assembly  long  obeyed 
and  reverenced.  A  convocation,  li- 
censed to  determine  upon  them,  could 
not  reckon  upon  the  habitual  re- 
spect of  any  parties,  and  would,  by  fail- 
ing to  satisfy  some,  rather  provoke  than 
allay  contention;  and,  forbidding  to- 
lerance where  uniformity  could  not  be 
attained,  would  break  the  bands  of 
concord,  and  render  separation  inevi- 
table. Such  is  our  deliberate  opinion. 
We  need  not  be  more  precise  in  the 
expression  of  it,  until  the  advocates  of 
the  proposal  to  restore  to  the  convo- 
cation its  ancient  powers,  have  conde- 
scended to  state,  in  detail,  the  cases 
upon  which  the  revived  legislature 
would  have  to  determine. 

But,  supposing  it  to  be  the  truth, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
rashness  in  an  assembly  so  constituted 
as  the  convocation  would  be,  b  there 
not  another  inconvenience,  scarcely 
less  serious,  to  be  apprehended,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  very  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution for  which  convocations  are 
desired  and  praised  ?  Would  the  con- 
vocation be  regarded  as  an  assembly 
where  the  whole  church  was  fairly 
and  fully  represented?  To  acquire 
the  influence  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly, the  convocation  should  have 
an  altered,  and,  we  use  the  word  not 
invidiously,  a  more  liberal  constitu- 
tion. Clerey  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  demand  such  a 
change — the  altered  condition  of  the 
church  would  insist  upon  it. 

It  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
a  prudent  man,  who  has  sought  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  England,  that  the 
church  now  contuns  within  its  capa- 
cious limits  two  classes  of  ministers, 
distinguished,  if  not  by  character,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
positions.  The  voluntary  principle 
nas  had  its  appointed  sphere  within 
our  church,  among  the  agencies  by 
which  true  religion  is  to  be  promoted. 
It  has  been  employed  in  supplying 
the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  an  esta- 
blishment. As  the  wants  of  a  rapidly- 
increasing  population  have  outgrown 
the  power  of^  ancient  endowments  to 
make  provision  for  them,  the  true  vo- 
luntary principle,  the  parent  of  old 
establishments,  has  re-appeared;  not 
in  th^  menacing  fo^m  of  tnat  destruq* 
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tiv*  I jstem  which  has  tuurptd  its  11M116 
to  deetroj  its  oftpring,  hut  with  a  gnu 
cious  aspect,  with  offerings  in  its  hand, 
and  wiUi  the  purpose  to  repair>  and 
restore^  and  extend,  whatever,  in  its 
ancient  works,  it  has  found  decayed,  or 
fallen,  or  inadequate.  The  testimonies 
to  its  presence  and  power  are  now 
yery  numerous  throughout  the  empire* 
The  ministers  for  whom  it  makes  pro- 
vision  constitute  a  hodj  of  very  consi- 
derahle  influence.  No  ecclesiastical 
legislature  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
clergy  is  not  ade<}uately  represented, 
would  have  sufficient  influence  to  re« 
commend  its  decisions ;  and  we  feel 
persuaded,  that,  to  admit  the  ministers 
who  thus  amiahly  represent  voluntary- 
ism  into  a  fair  participation  of  power, 
would  be,  in  tne  Judgment  of  some> 
who  call  for  an  ecclesiastical  legrisla- 
ture,  to  mar  the  peace  and  usefulness 
of  the  projected  assembly.  Until  the 
respective  chums  and  rights  of  these 
two  important  elements  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  are  amicably  adjusted, 
or  until  the  congregational  and  the 
parochial  clergy  (if  we  may  so  name 
them)  cease  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
classes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fhime 
Convocations  so  as  that  they  can  he 
held  with  advantage. 

We  are  far  ttom  looking  with  jea- 
lousy or  fear  on  the  distinction  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  We  see  that 
the  classes  are,  each  in  its  several  de- 
partments, advancing  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  church,  and  that 
they  are  mutually  improving  each 
other.  In  the  one  we  recognise  depo- 
sitaries of  the  learning  for  which  the 
Church  of  Endand  has  long  been 
distinguished;  in  the  other  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  popular  power,  in 
which,  until  of  late  years,  it  was  a 
fashion  to  pronounce  her  deficient. 
We  would  not  be  thought  to  deny 
popular  qualities  to  one  class,  or  to 
deny  learning  to  the  other ;  but  we 
hold  the  distinctions  to  be,  substan- 
tially, such  as  we  have  described.  The 
Church  of  England  will  become,  in  due 
Course  of  time,  honoured  by  both,  and 
be  mightily  increased  in  moral  povrer 
by  the  two-fold  agency.  By  one  in- 
strumentality her  borders  will  be  en- 
larged ;  by  the  other  her  principles 
will  be  conserved.  The  con^egations 
will  continue  to  demand  eloquence  | 
but  the  popular  orator  will  soon  learn 
Ihat,  to  oontintM  nseAil  to  his  mhds« 


tration,  he  must  feed  his  lamp  with 
learning,  as  well  as  by  meditation  and 
prayer.  Colleges  and  bishops  will 
require  learning,  but  will  regard  it  ss 
among  the  recommendations  of  those 
whom  they  promote,  that  they  are  good 
**  conductors"  for  their  aequbitions, 
and  that  their  lore  is  rich  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  and  the  condition 
of  man.  Thus  all  will  work  together 
for  good.  Learning  will  be  held  back 
firom  the  temptation  of  too  eagerly 
prosecuting  researches  in  which  the 
p^eral  heart  of  humanity  can  feel  no 
mterest;  eloquence  will  become  too 
wise  to  waste,  in  exciting  trandeot 
sympathies,  powers  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  Instructing^  convincing, 
and  persuading;  and  thus  will  t£» 
church  command  the  services  of  those 
who  keep  watch  by  the  light  of  an- 
cient times,  and  take  heed  that  the 
lamp  which  the  apostles  lighted,  and 
the  catholic  church  has  ever  fed,  fiul 
not  for  lack  of  oil,— as  well  as  of  those 
who  observa  all  changes  in  the  spirit 
and  condition  of  man,  and,  bringing 
forth  ttom  their  treasury  things  new 
as  well  as  old,  make  proud  hearts  fed 
that  the  light,  by  which  Ood  and  his 
church  enjoin  that  they  should  wor- 
ship and  walk,  is  no  less  gracious  and 
good  to  direct  the  wisest  of  woman 
bom,  in  this  our  day,  than  it  was, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  di- 
rect the  humblest  fisherman  or  shep- 
herd. Thus,  while  the  church  walks 
with  witnesses  from  the  fhr  past,  ^ving 
counsel  to  the  pi^esent,  and  making 
preparation  for  tne  future,  its  charac- 
ter of  permanence  is  preserved,  and, 
keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  intel- 
ligence of  the  agei  its  progress  is  not 
retarded. 

We  have  strong  fisars  that  a  process 
ft'om  which  we  look  for  so  much  good# 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  Summoning 
a  convocation  <«fbr  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness." The  legitimate  assembly  would 
soon  he  confronted  by  a  voluntary 
rival.  Parties  now  working  to  the 
same  end,  under  the  same  government, 
would  be  forced  into  oppositioui-— one 
party  passionately  contending  for 
things  indifferent,  because  they  were 
old  ;  the  other  undervaluing  antiquity 
because  its  monitions  were  not,  neces- 
sarily, true  and  holy;  and  both  de- 
parting, in  different  dhrections,  firom 
the  finely-tempered  rule  of  the  chuf di 
to  wfaoaa  ialMsta  eadi  thought  itsell 
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devoted.  DftOgers  such  at  these  pre- 
sent tiiemselTes  to  tn,  when  we  think 
of  an  ecclefiastlcal  legislature  called 
into  existence  amidst  oor  present  heats 
and  ezdtementK.  Accordingly,  we 
deprecate  the  scheme  of  restoring  the 
hoQses  of  conrocation. 

Bnt  are  there  not  dispntes  and  con- 
troversies in  the  church,  which  ought 
to  be  silenced  by  the  authoritj  of  a 
free  convocation  r  Is  not  one  minis- 
ter found  to  preach>  as  the  faith,  what 
another  pronounces  heterodox  and 
£Use?  Are  not  complaints  frequent 
against  some,  who  are  accused  of  sup- 
pressing the  b^t  comforts  of  Gospel 
truth  ?  against  others,  who  are  said  to 
ifford  such  representations  of  divine 
grace  as  hold  out  encouragements  not 
to  penitence,  but  to  sin,  and  even  to 
pui^ses  of  sinning?  Are  not  these 
complaints,  and  many  others  which  it 
is  onnecessary  to  specify,  made  in  a 
temper  alien  from  that  in  which  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  or  defend- 
ed—from that  in  which  Christian  mi- 
nisters should  remonstrate  with  or  re- 
buke each  other  :  and  is  it  not  desira- 
ble that  such  unseemly  contentions 
should  be  suppressed?  Shall  heresy 
be  taught  as  truth — shall  gainsayers 
or  cahimniators  be  permitted  to  stig- 
matise truth  as  heresy  ?  The  answer 
to  questions  of  this  nature  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  formal  expression.  We 
can  affirm  with  equal  confidence  and 
sincerity,  that  if  we  thought  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  conmtion  of  the 
church  remediable  by  a  convocation, 
we  should  be  strenuous  petitioners  for 
the  royal  licence. 

How  should  a  convocation  proceed 
to  the  correction  of  evils  sucn  as.  we 
are  here  reminded  of?  Would  it  ad- 
dress itself,  in  its  first  sittings,  to  a 
censure  of  books?  The  Council  of 
Trent,  a  council,  one  would  be  apt  to 
think,  sufficiently  daring  and  power- 
folf  delegated  this  office  to  a  commis- 
lion,  and  never  ventured  upon  a  re- 
view of  the  commissioners  labours. 
Former  convocations  In  England  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  do  not  appear  to 
hold  out  encouragement  to  their  suc- 
cessors, if  successors  are  ever  g^ven 
them,  to  take  up  their  abortive  enter- 
prise. A  single  instance  will  be>  per- 
naps,  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader  that 
convocations  were  not,  necessarily, 
the  courts  before  which  charges 
>gMn8t  the  writers  of  suipected  books 


could  be  brought,  with  most  certainty 
of  having  a  satisfactory  judgment 
pronounced  upon  them.  We  take  the 
case  of  Whiston,  and  transcribe 
Bishop  Burnett's  account  of  it : — 

**  An  incident  happened  that  diverted 
their  thoughts  to  another  matter :  Mr. 
Whiston,  the  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Cambridge,  a  learned  man,  of  a  so- 
ber and  exemplary  Ufe,  but  much  set  on 
hunting  for  paradoxes,  fell  on  reviving 
the  Anan  heresv,  though  he  pretended 
to  differ  from  Arius  in  several  particu- 
lars ;  yet,  upon  the  main,  he  was  partly 
Apollinarist,  partly  Arian ;  for  be 
thought  the  Nous,  or  Word,  was  all  the 
soul  that  acted  in  our  Saviour's  body. 
He  found  his  notions  favoured  by  the 
apostolical  constitutions ;  so  he  rec- 
koned them  a  part,  and  the  chief  part, 
of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
these  tenets  he  was  censured  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  expelled  the  university. 
Upon  that  he  wrote  a  vindication  of 
himself  and  his  doctrine,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  convocation,  promising  a  larger 
work  on  these  subjects.  The  uncon« 
tested  way  of  proceedine  in  such  a  case 
was,  that  the  oishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  lived  should  cite  him  into  his 
court,  in  order  to  his  conviction  or  cen- 
sure; from  whose  sentence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to 
the  crown.  Or  the  archbishop  might 
proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  court 
of  audience.  But  we  saw  no  clear  pre- 
cedents, of  anv  proceedings  in  convoca- 
tion, where  the  jurisdiction  was  con« 
tested;  a  reference  made  by  the  high 
commissioners  to  the  convocation, 
where  the  party  submitted  to  do  no- 
nance,  being  the  only  precedent  tnat 
appeared  in  history ;  and  even  of  this 
we  bad  no  record ;  so  that  it  not  being 
thought  a  clear  warrant  for  our  pro- 
ceedmg,  we  were  at  a  stand.  The  act 
that  settled  the  course  of  the  appeals  in 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  no 
mention  of  sentences  in  convocation; 
and  yet,  by  the  act  in  the  first  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  defined  what  should  be 
judged  heres;^ ,  that  judgment  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  crown.  By  all  this 
(which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the 
bishops  in  a  letter,  that  he  wrote  to 
them  on  this  occasion),  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  convocation  could, 
in  the  first  instance,  proceed  against  a 
man  for  heresy ;  and  their  proceedings, 
if  they  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
might  involve  them  in  a  pramunire*  So 
the  upper  house,  in  an  address,  prayed 
the  queen  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  and  such  others  as  she  thought 
fit,  concerning  these  doubts,  that  they 
might  know  Kow  the  law  stood  in  this 
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matter.     Eight  of  the  judges,  with  the 
attorney    and    solicitor-general,    gare 
their  opinion,  that  we  had  a  jurisdic^ 
tion,  and  might  proceed  in  such  a  case ; 
but  brought  no  express  law  nor  prece- 
dent to  support  their  opinion.      They 
only  observed,  that  the  law  books  spoke 
of  the  convocation  as  baring  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  did  not  see  that  it  was 
ever  taken  from  them.     They  were  also 
of  opinion,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the 
sentence  of  convocation  to  the  crown ; 
but  they  reserved  to  themselves  a  power 
to  change  their  mind,  in  case  upon  an 
argument    that  might   be  made  for  a 
prohibition,  they  should  see  cause  for 
It.     Four  of  the  judges  were  positively 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained 
it  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  refor- 
mation.    The    queen,  having  received 
these  different  opinions,  sent  them  to 
the  archbishop,  to  be  laid  before  the 
two  houses  of  convocation ;  and,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  diversity 
between  them,  sho  wrote   that,  there 
being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  our 
jurisdiction,  she    did    expect    that  we 
should  proceed  in  the  matter  before  us. 
In  this  it  was  visible,  that  those  who 
advised  the  queen  to  write  that  letter, 
considered    more  their  own    humours 
than  her  honour.  Yet  two  p^eat  doubts 
still  remained,  even  supposmg  we  had  a 
jurisdiction.     The  first  was,  of  whom 
the  court  was  to  be  composed  ;  whether 
only  of  the  bishops,  or  what  share  the 
lower  house  had  in  this  judiciary  autho- 
rity.    The   other   was,  by  what  dele- 
gates, in  case  of  an  appeal,  our  sen- 
tence was   to  be  examined :    were   no 
bishops  to  be  in  the  court  of  delegates? 
or  was  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop 
and  his  twenty-one  suffragan  bishops, 
with  the  clergy  of  the  province,  to  be 
judged  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
his    three    suffragan    bishops?     These 
difficulties  appearmg  to  be  so  great,  the 
bishops  resolved  to  begin  with  that,  in 
which  they  had,  by  the  queen's  licence, 
an  undisputed  authority ;  which  was,  to 
examine  and  censure  the  book,  and  to 
see  if  his  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  first  four  gene- 
ral councils,  which  is  the  measure  set  by 
law  to  judge  heresy.     They  drew  out 
some  propositions  from  his  book,  which 
seemed  plainly  to   be  the  reviving  of 
Arianism,  and  censured  them  as  such. 
These  they  sent   down  to    the    lower 
house,  who,   though  they  excepted  to 
one  proposition,  yet  censured  the  rest 
m  the  same  manner.     This  the  archbi- 
shop (being  then  disabled  by  the  gout) 
sent  by  one  of  the  bishops  to  the  queen 
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for  her  assent,  who  promised  to  oonsi^ 
der  of  it  Bat,  to  end  the  matter  at 
once,  at  their  next  meeting  in  winter, 
no  answer  being  come  from  the  queen, 
two  bishops  were  sent  to  ask  it ;  but 
she  could  not  tell  what  was  become  of 
the  paper  which  the  archbishop  had  sent 
her ;  so  a  new  extract  of  the  censure 
was  again  sent  to  her.  But  she  has  not 
jret  thought  fit  to  send  any  answer  to 
It.  So  Whiston's  affair  sleeps,  though 
he  has  published  a  large  work,  in  four 
volumes,  in  octavoj,  justifying  his  doc- 
trine, and  maintaining  the  canoniealness 
of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  prefer- 
ring their  authority,  not  only  to  the 
Epistles,  but  even  to  the  Gospels.  In 
this  last  I  do  not  find  he  has  made  any 
proselyUt^  though  he  has  set  himself 
much  to  support  that  paradox."* 

So  powerless  was  the  conyocation 
to  suppress  heterodoxy^  or  to  punish 
the  promoters  of  it.  Many  instances 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  cited, 
might  be  given  in  support  of  our 
views,  (those  of  Clark  and  Hoadley 
may  present  themselves  to  the  reader, 
as  cases  in  point,)  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  load  our  pages  unnecessarily.  In 
truth,  an  assembly  so  constituted  as 
the  convocation,  is  ill-adapted  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  court  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  It  is  true,  that  in 
civil  affairs  the  highest  coort  of  judi- 
cature  is  placed  within  the  houses  of 
parliament,  but  it  is  equally  true,  and 
instructively  so,  that  parliament  does 
not  constitute  this  highest  court.  A 
court  of  appeal  which  pronounces  a 
final  ju4jrnient  on  cases  of  equi^  or 
law,  should  be  free  from  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  uninfluenced  by  passion  or 
prejudice.  Still  more  necessary  is 
this  freedom  from  misleading  influ- 
ences, if  the  subject,  on  which  judg- 
ment is  to  be  given,  be  of  a  rel^ous 
nature.  History  demonstrates  that 
such  an  office  could  not  be  with  ad- 
vantage assigned  in  past  times  to  the 
convocation  :  .assuredly  it  is  not  to  a 
legislature  created  amidst  the  heats 
and  asperities  of  times  like  ours,  so 
solemn  and  delicate  a  duty  could  be 
confided. 

There  are  some  who  expect,  that 
were  a  convocation  re-erected  into  a 
legislature,  parties  in  the  church 
would  cease  to  oppose  each  other ;  at 
least  would  become  more  template 


*  Burnett's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  vL  p.  113^ 
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in  their  mataal  Antagoniszny  while 
waiting  for  a  decision  to  which  both 
would  be  foand  ready  to  yield  sabrais- 
sion.  Tims  it  fares^  they  say,  in  mat* 
ters  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  parliaments — parties  without  that 
assembly  suspending  their  animosities^ 
eroundingy  as  it  were,  their  arms,  and 
K>okingon,  idle  though  interested  spec- 
tators, while  their  respective  cham- 
pions wage,  ardently,  the  delegated 
contest.  We  certain^  have  not  read 
history  in  the  books  of  those  who 
form  these  amiable  anticipations.  Our 
histories  and  our  experience  have 
taught  us  a  different  lesson.  We  have 
read  of  angry  passions  inflamed  rather 
than  allayed  by  parliamentary  discus- 
nons,  and  so  far  have  we  found  the 
|)eople  in  many  cases  irom  acquiescing 
in  the  issues  of  a  senatorial  contest, 
that  we  have  heard  of  their  threaten- 
ing to  rise,  en  masse,  and  march 
upon  Westminster,  or  even  upon  St. 
James's — nay,  of  Uieir  carrying  their 
menace  into  act,  and  exhibiting  an 
array  of  physical  force,  as  an  auxUianr 
meet  for  that  intellectual  power  which 
had  been  exerted  in  their  behalf  un- 
SQcoessfttlly. 

But  even  were  we  to  concede  that 
parUamentary  discussions  have  a  tran- 
quillising  effect  on  the  public  mind,  or 
to  think  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
^  the  summoning  a  parliament  for 
^patch  of  business,  causes  a  lull  in 
the  stormy  politics  of  Ireland,  we  could 
iK»t,  therefore,  concede  to  his  lordship 
that  the  issue  of  a  license  to  the 
houses  of  convocation  would  have  a 
sunilar  effect  upon  religious  contro- 
^w»y.  The  cases  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent— as  plainly  different  as  action 
*Dd  opinion.  The  decisions  of  a  con- 
vocation could  have  no  beneficial  effect 
on  any,  but  those  who  were  persuaded 
^  approve  them — the  enactments  of 
the  civil  legislature  are  satisfied  toith 
^Mience,  For  an  honest  minister, 
whose  belief  is  abstractedlv  different 
from  that  which  the  church  decUres 
®>8«ntial,  there  'is  no  resource  but 
*«pwation.  It  is  not  enoug^h  that  he 
do  not  obtrude  hb  heterodoxy  on  his 
^'Bodates,  or  on  his  flock ;  he  must 
from  his  heart  renounce  it,  or  else 
'^ign  a  post  which  he  cannot  hold 
out  by  diMcmbling.  Civil  obedience 
does  not  imply  belief  in  the  affirma- 
tion^ if  such  there  be,  in  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  in  the  decisions  of  its 


authorised  expounders ;  it  implies  no- 
thing more  than  it  is,  namely,  submis- 
sion to  a  declared  law,  a  subminsion 
strictly  compatible  with  an  opinion 
that  the  law  is  bad,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  altered.  A  minority,  therefore, 
very  consistently  acquiesces  in  the 
votes,  by  which  its  purposes  have  been 
frustrated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
hopes  and  endeavours  to  ensure  their 
ultimate  success.  It  is  not  so  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  on  which  a  convocation 
may  pronounce — in  such  cases  acqui- 
escence implies  belief,  cordial,  sincere ; 
and  unless  a  minority  have  the  gift  to 
renounce  the  opinion  for  which  it  has 
contended,  and  to  embrace  that  which 
it  rejected  and  condemned,  it  can  relieve 
itself  from  the  guilt  of  duplicity  only 
by  secession.  How  passionate  then 
would  be  the  contests  to  which  the 
project  of  a  convocation  would  give 
occasion.  Contests  in  the  election  of 
members — contests  within  the  houses 
of  assembly — contests  in  the  constitu- 
encies without,  when  it  depended  on 
their  issue  which  section  or  party  in 
the  church,  as  now  existing,  was  to 
constitute  the  whole  church,  and  which 
to  take  its  place  with  dissenters. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
convocation,  or  any  other  legislative 
assembly,  to  impart  to  disputants, 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  our 
church,  the  gift  which  divests  con- 
troversy of  its  bitterness,  and  renders 
it  profitable.  No  convocation  can  be- 
stow a  Christian  temper ;  no  contro- 
versy which  is  not  leavened  by  such  a 
temper,  can  continue  pure  from  into- 
lerance and  rancour.  That  the  health- 
ful spirit  from  which  it  proceeds  may  be 
shed  largely  on  our  church  we  should 
earnestiy  pray ;  and  in  our  several  sta- 
tions we  should  watch  vigilantly  that 
it  be  not  disturbed  in  ourselves  by  any 
uncharitableness.  Here  is  an  end 
worthy  of  a  good  man's  aim.  By  self- 
restraint,  by  prayer,  by  precept,  by 
example,  by  the  "word  in  season,"  and 
by  the  eloquence  of  what  is  not  less 
prevailing,  a  seasonable  silence — to 
awake,  and  animate,  and  promote  the 
spirit  of  Christian  toleration,  until  it 
is  diffused  widely  among  all  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians ; 
here  is  a  work  that  beseems  a  servant 
of  Christ — a  work  upon  which  no 
danger  attends ;  which,  where  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  leaves  it  im- 
perfect, involves  no  worse  consequence 
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than  failura ;  and  whichy  where  God 
gives  it  the  rich  blessing  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope»  will  have  accom- 
plished good  without  the  ordinary  alloy 
of  evil.  He  who  schemes,  and  toils* 
and  petitions  for  a  convocation,  labours 
after  an  end  most  probably  unattain- 
able— of  doubtful  efficacy,  if  won — 
and  which  can  not  be  won  without 
much  previous  contention  :  he  who 
would  promote  unity  among  brethren, 
and  who  would  propose  such  an  object 
to  himself,  as  that  which  is  most  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian  philosopher,  aims 
at  a  good  end,  and  will  be  taught  to 
feel  that  none  but  purely  Christian 
means  will  be  available  in  his  strides 
to  attain  it. 

We  think  the  present  state  of  the 
church  eminently  favourable.  We  think 
it  not  presumptuous  to  hope  that  it 
has  been  providentially  designed  to 
favour  and  encourage  this  charitable 
undertaking.  The  faith,  as  delivered 
to  the  apostles — as  handed  down  iVom 
them  through  successive  ages  to  the 
present  day,  is  carefully  guarded  and 
distinguished,  and  enjoined;  the  phi- 
losophy which  waits  upon  this  precious 
deposit  is  left  of  range  as  ample,  and 
circumstance  as  varied,  as  the  condi- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  man  can  demand. 
Nothing  is  enjoined  as  essential  which 
Holy  Scripture  does  not  declare ;  no- 
thing is  rejected  as  absurd  or  sinful, 
which  Scripture  does  not  condemn^ 
and  which  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity 
and  reason.  We  say,  give  such  a 
church,  and  the  agencies  educated 
within  it,  time — let  them  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  exercised  in  the  fair 
Md  which  society  now  affords  them— 
•zeroised  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  who  are  capable  of  discern* 
ing  unfairness,  and  who  can  feel  and 
love  charity  ;  let  them  continue  to  be 
thus  exercised,  and  in  time  disputants 
who  are  drawn  to  esteem  one  another, 
will  be  influenced  to  feel  less  severely 
towards  the  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  mutually  distinguished.  While 
distant  and  little  known,  they  saw  only 
what  they  accounted  each  other's 
defects — and  these  they  beheld  enlarged 
and  aggravated;  when  drawn  together 
in  the  bonds  of  peace,  they  will  be- 
come more  sensible  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  truths  in  which  they  are 
agreed,  and  tib^r  differences  will  di- 
minish in  the  presence  of  these  princi- 
|^es»  until  they  are  se^Mspedu.    la 


trath,  a  time  teems  A{^oaohiog,  wbm 
all  pure-hearted  men  will  be  enabled 
to  discern  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  metaphysics ;  between 
the  Gospel  and  human  inferences  from 
it ;  and,  while  they  rejoice  in  their 
common  belief  in  the  one,  will  be  taoght 
by  it  to  tolerate  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  other.  We  are  satisfied 
that  thinking  men  will  discern  many 
evidences  of  a  process  such  as  this. 
We  do  not  defsire  to  see  it  accelerated 
by  any  legislative  enactments,  and  we 
would  not  willingly  expose  it  to  the 
hazard  of  being  practised  upon  fay  a 
convocation. 

While  we  write  thus,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  there 
u  nothing  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  church  which  calls 
for  change  or  correction.  We  are  not 
so  unobserving,  or  so  wholly  ''con- 
tented with  thmgs  as  they  are.'*  We 
feel  only  that  it  is  not  from  a  convoca- 
tion we  look  for  the  desired  amend- 
ments. Generally  speaking,  we  would 
say  that  the  practices,  formularies,  and 
doctrines  of  our  church  demand  expla- 
nation rather  than  change;  but  if 
there  be  matter  in  which  sJteration, 
retrenchment,  or  addition  is  desirable, 
the  church,  even  in  its  present  estate^ 
may  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  after  some 
bought  and  inquiry.  Let  the  peti- 
tioners fbr  a  new  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
ture, or  for  the  revival  of  convoca- 
tions, declare  frankly  the  purposes  at 
which  they  ultimately  aim — and  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  if  their  intents 
and  schemes  are  found  to  be  good, 
the  Church  of  England,  even  aa  abe 
is,  can  accomplish,  or  accord  them. 
We  are,  however,  we  confess,  cau- 
tious almost  to  timidity  on  the  subject 
of  chang^e — and  would  scarcely  wish 
to  see  any,  the  slightest  iteration, 
suddenly  made,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  irrevocable.  We  would  hare  it 
proved  by  time  and  use,  before  it  was 
established  among  the  essentials  of  our 
^stem.  We  would  have  it  offered  for 
the  acoeptanoe  of  the  church  at  large* 
rather  than  made  matter  of  authorita- 
tive injunction.  We  would  have  its 
soundness  in  principle,  its  goodness  and 
wisdom,  first  carefiilly  examined  by  a 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  heads  of 
our  ehuroh ;  we  would  have  its  expe* 
^Dcy  fcr   these   tiaiM  tested  and 
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ratified  in  a  roluntary  acceptance  of  it 
by  the  clergy  and  the  congregations ; 
and  would  not  have  it»  until  tnis  two- 
fold and  extended  ordeal  was  success- 
folly  endnredy  classed  among  those 
forms  of  sound  words,  or  those  edify- 
ing ceremonies^  which  the  Church  of 
Ei^Iand  sanotiona. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  inggest  a 
oonrst  tbqa  cautions,  firom  an  appre- 
hension that  it  maij  be  said  to  savour 
of  papal  policy.  It  is  a  policy  whioh 
Romanism  borrowed  from  the  church 
catholic ;  a  policy  perilous,  and  it  may 
be  pemicioos-^where,  in  the  eclipse  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  it  works  in  the 
dark— but  which,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  churchy  and  of  society, 
would  be  safe  and  beneficial.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  be  understood  to 
ofier  it  only  as  a  deYice,  preferable  to 
the  project  of  a  oonTocation.  To  that 
project^  we  are — as  we  think,  the  cir- 
ewnstances  of  our  times  are — decidedly 
oppoHd.     We  are  opposed  to  it»  be- 


cause we  think  no  case  of  necessity 
can  be  made  out  for  exposing  our 
church  to  the  dangers  which  we  dis- 
cern among  its  inevitable  consequences. 
We  are  opposed  to  it,  because  they 
who  are  its  promoters  have  not  declared 
the  purposes  which  they  expect  it  is  to 
serve.  We  are  opposed  to  it,  because 
we  think  the  discontinuance  of  convo- 
cations a  providential  arrangement,  to 
protect  our  church  from  changes  which 
would  have  debased,  if  not  destroved 
it ;  and,  although  we  do  not  think  it 
expedient  to  enter  into  an  account  of 
the  dangers  through  which  our  pure 
religion  passed  since  the  year  1711, 
unhurt)  because  Qod  had  deHvered 
and  eontifmed  to  preserve  her,  from  an 
ecclesiastical  legislatvrei  we  are  not 
afraid  to  affirq),  that  many  a  reflecting 
man  will  disicem,  as  we  do,  a  special 
and  a  protecting  Providence  in  that 
very  condition  of  the  church,  over 
which  some  lament  as  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  desertion. 
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BER4NGEE     AND     HIS     80N0S. 


BY  WILUAM  DOWB. 


Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1780,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  sone  of  the  **  Tailor  and 
the  Fairy."  He  was  brought  up  at 
his  grandfather's  till  he  was  nine  years 
old.  Of  his  father  and  mother  very 
little  is  known.  In  his  tenth  year 
he  was  sent  to  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
wife  of  an  innkeeper  at  Peronne.  His 
sojourn  at  this  place  he  has  commemo- 
rated in  the  ''  HecoUections  of  Child- 
hood," and  here  he  seems  to  have 
verified  the  first  part  ^f  the  Fairy's 
prophecy,  and  become 

**  Oar^OQ  d^Auberge.'* 

He  was  taught  to  read  Telemachus 
by  his  aunt.  An  odd  volume  of  Vol- 
taire, falling  in  his  way  at  the  same 
time,  very  probably  gave  his  ideas  the 
first  tinge  of  that  bold  scepticism  for 
which  his  opinions  are  remarkable. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  bound 
apprentice  at  the  printing-house  of  M. 
Laisney,  of  Peronne.  Subsequently 
he  made  it  a  matter  of  no  little  pride 
that  he  had  been  taught  the  trade  of 
Franklin.  At  this  time  he  also  made 
some  progress — he  confesses  it  to  have 
been  a  very  slow  one — in  the  improve- 
ment of  an  imperfect  education. 

It  was  at  the  school  founded  by  M. 
BaJue  de  Bellanglise,  of  Peronne,  that 
the  eenius  of  Beranger  received  its 
decisive  bias  and  development.  This 
school  was  instituted  and  conducted 
after  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
founder's  favorite  philosopher,  Rous- 
seau. In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  that  stirring  period,  it  presented, 
at  the  same  time,  the  aspects  of  a 
camp  and  a  political  arena.  The 
children  wore  uniforms,  pronounced 
orations,  and  sent  deputations  to  the 
revolutionary  government  on  the  oc- 
casion of  every  notable  public  occur- 
rence. Thus  were  our  lyrist's  ideas 
enlarged  with  the  formation  of  his 
taste  and  style,  and  questions  of  na- 
tional interest  received  that  plRce  in 
his  mind  which,  as  his  songs  sufficiently 
testify,  they  ever  ailer  occupied,  making 
an  uncompromising  patriotism  the  fore- 
most distinction  of  his  muse. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  retorned 


to  Paris.  About  this  time  he  attempted 
a  comedy,  with  which  he  grew  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  on  perusmg  a  vo- 
lume of  Moliere.  He  alsd  meditated 
an  epic  poem,  to  be  called  ''  Clovis,'* 
the  execution  of  which  he  formally— 
and  perhaps  fortunately — postponed 
till  he  should  have  reached  the  age  of 
thirty.  Nothing  further,  however, 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

In  1803,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  to  whom  he  bad 
addressed  a  very  republican  epistle, 
enclosing  his  earliest  poetic  attempts. 
In  1809,  he  became  a  clerk  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  the  moderate 
salary  of  about  eighty  pounds  a  year. 
His  nrst  volume  of  songs  was  published 
in  1815,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years 
old. 

This  publication  placed  Beranger  in 
the  rank  of  the  first  song- writers  of  his 
country.  The  poetry  of  songs  was 
found  to  have  received  a  novel  cha- 
racter from  his  genius  ;  and  the  chief 
distinctions  of  his  own  were  their  simple 
elegance  and  condensation.  These, 
with  a  buoyant  enjoyment,  great  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  a  high  tone  of 
feeling,  combined  to  distinguish  him 
alike  from  all  preceding  and  contem- 
porary lyrists.  The  style  of  Beranger 
shows  his  individual  predilections  for 
the  simple  and  the  real.  He  was  never 
taught  Greek  or  Latin.  But  he  made 
himself  acquainted,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translation,  with  the  classic 
authors ;  (and  to  be  able  to  do  this 
says  a  deal  for  the  power  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  man's  mind)  ;  and  seems 
to  have  caught,  happily,  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  antique  poetry :  he  says 
of  himself,  in  his  "  Imaginary  Voyage": 
**  I WM  a  Greek ;  Pythagoras  is  riyhU" 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  made  use  of 
none  of  those  conventional  aids  which 
preceding  poets  had  borrowed  from  the 
old  fanciful  mythologies.  The  worn 
peculiarities  of  classic  allusion  and 
phraseology,  so  long  the  imitative 
jarffon  of  modern  poetry,  were  laid 
aside  by  Beranger  with  a  weli-judgipg 
feeling  of  those  influences  which,  with 
a  more  universal  inspiration,  were  de- 
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reloping  themselves  over  the  face  and 
in  the  heart  of  society,  giving  the  Muse 
an  altered  character  m  accordance  with 
that  of  the  ase  in  which  her  voice  was 
to  be  heard.  He  felt  that  poetry  should 
not  exclusively  breathe  the  high  atmos- 
|»here  of  a  privileged  class ;  but  that 
It  should  be  made  popular,  and  urn* 
plified  to  the  level  of  men's  common  in- 
terests and  feelings.  Increased  power, 
and,  consequently,  an  increasing  intel- 
l^nce,  were  placing  the  suffrages  of 
literary  celebrity  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Born 
Amon^  them  and  of  them,  and  boast- 
ings je  stds  du  peupU,  'Omsi  que  mes 
amomrg,  Beranger  was  led  to  make 
them  his  audience  and  his  inspiration. 
He  himself  says — ^'Lepeuple,  c*egt  ma 


Beranger  and  our  own  Moore  are 
both  popular  poets.  Both  manifest 
strong  national  predilections,  and 
country  is  the  source  of  the  higher 
induration  of  both.  Both  wrote  in 
a  spirit  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  governing  powers  in  their  respec- 
tive nations :  both  were  poetic  malcon- 
tents, and  helped  to  make  others  mal- 
content also ;  but  all  this  with  a 
difkrence.  Moore  has  disseminated 
trijtson — only  in  the  verse  of  his  imita- 
tors: Beranger  excited  it  in  practical 
prose,  (which  rhymes  appositely  with 
moim).  The  Rebellion  of  our  Silken 
Thomas  has  been  peacefully  exhaled 
in  the  perfiimed  atmosphere  of  the 
sslons  and  drawing-rooms,  effecting 
sad  inspiring  little  more  than 

"IW  kopef  and  fMrt  that  shako  a  slDfle  ball ;" 

(though,  by  the  way,  there  may  be  a 
great  many  who  don't  think  these  such 
very  inconsiderable  things,  after  all ;) 
the  disaffection  of  Beranger  was  borne 
abroad  on  the  vehement  breath  of  a 
tumultuous  democracy,  till  the  spirit 
vhich  it  helped  to  evoke  had  laid  pros- 
trtte  an  ancient  dynasty.  Moore's 
sentiment  is  enveloped  in  a  vague  and 
<&tant  association,  and  is  somehow 


rendered  still  less  formidable  by  the 
very  graceful  array  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself.  The  thought  of  Berai^er 
is  bare,  and  has  a  definite  aim>  and  is 
launched  against  it  with  a  direct  and 
muscular  vigorousness  which  is  unequi^ 
vocal,  and  brings  itself  and  the  object 
of  its  hostility  to  immediate  issue.  The 
one  resembles  the  sword  of  Harmo- 
dius,  sheathed  in  its  myrtles  ;  the  other 
is  the  palpable  dagger  of  Brutus. 
Moore's  style  is  elegant  and  pointed, 
while  Beranger's  is  simple  and  concise. 
Moore's  point  is  prepared  in  the  Attic 
flow  of  a  most  musical  stanza ;  that 
of  Beranger  is  commonly  set,  with  a 
Sjpartan  succinctness,  in  the  compass 
of  a  line.  But  enough  of  this :  our 
business  is  with  Beranger  alone.  Be- 
sides, we  suddenly  recollect  that 

«*  Heroic,  stole  Jokmom,  tba  •enteMtloiis.'' 

intimates,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
essay  or  other,  how  often  the  truth  of 
any  proposition  is  sacrificed  to  its 
point;  so,  after  having  merely  laid 
very  careless  hands  on  the  most  salient 
parts  of  both  characters  for  a  passing 
comparison,  we  shall  leave  every  one 
to  finish  it  for  himself,  minutely  and 
at  leisure ;  and  go  on  to  say,  that  there 
are  few  of  Beranger's  songs  which  do 
not  contain  something  to  denote  love 
of  country,  grief  for  her  abasement, 
or  pride  in  the  remembrance  of  her 
military  fame ;  bold  satire  flung  reck- 
lessly against  the  folly  and  tyranny  of 
rulers,  provoking  sarcasms  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  priesthood,  or  natural 
sentiment,  whose  pathos  and  truth  re- 
commend it  to  the  feelings  of  every 
one.  We  shall  give  in  English  several 
of  these  lyrics,  to  communicate  some 
idea  of  the  poet's  character  and  philo- 
sophy, religious,  political,  and  epicu- 
rean— ^just  premising,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  much  of  the  native  aroma 
of  Beranger's  lyrics  must  necessarily 
evaporate  in  the  traduction.  Let  us 
choose  at  random: — 


MT   VOCATION. 

A  mean,  ill-favoured,  suffering  wight. 
Flung  on  this  earthly  ball, 

I'm  jostled  down,  and  out  of  sight. 
Because  so  very  smfdl ; 

A  murmur,  in  my  evil  plight. 
My  plaintive  lips  let  fall: 

Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing ! 

Sudi  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  I 
VoIh  XXni.— No.  134. 
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The  lordly  chariot  dauhs  mt  o*er 

With  mud  in  passing^  by : 
I  feel  the  insolence  of  Power> 

And  Wealth*8  fastidious  eye. 
Still  are  W6  doomed  to  crouch  before 

The  pride  that  bloats  the  bigh. 
Sinff,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing! 
Such  is  ^y  part^  poor  little  thing  I 

With  Life's  precariousnera  in  TieWy 

My  spirit  is  subdued  ; 
Creeping*  and  cramped  I  here  pursue 

A  meagre  livelihood : 
I  worship  Freedom ;  but,  'tb  true» 

My  ^>petite  is  good. 
Sine,  cries  my  Guardian-ang^U  sing  I 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing ! 

Love,  in  my  sorrow,  could  supply 

A  solace  for  all  pain ; 
Now  with  my  youth  he  turns  to  fly. 

And  will  not  come  again  : 
Befbre  the  glance  of  Beauty's  eye 

My  boeom  beats  in  vain. 
Sinor,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing ! 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  I 

Yee,  Song  Is  my  vocation  here. 

Or  else  I  much  mistake  : 
Those  whom  my  songs  amuse  or  ^eer 

Will  love  me  for  their  sake : 
When  wine  is  bright  and  friends  are  near» 

And  revel  is  awake, 
Sinff,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing  t 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  1 

Even  th«  convlviaKty  of  Beranger  Is  repuWican  :— 

HT   COMMONWEALTH. 

I  waftt  a  commonwealth  ;  because 

Fve  seen  so  many  monarchs  reign  t 
And  here  I  make  one  ;  and  its  laws 

Shall  be  digested  in  my  brain. 
Well  have  no  commerce  but  in  whie  ; 

No  judge  without  his  jest ;  and  see  1 
The  table's  this  Republic  mine  % 

And  its  device  is,  Liberty. 

Friends,  fill  each  flowing  glass,  with  glee  | 

Now  meets  our  Senate  to  discuss : 
And  first,  by  a  severe  decree. 

Let  dulne^s  be  proscribed  with  us. 
Proscribed/  nay,  nay,  this  word  of  fear 

In  our  Atlantis  must  not  be ; 
Dulness  can  never  harbour  here ; 

For  pleasure  follows  Liberty. 


*  In  his  situation,  under  the  goTermnenty  at  the  Uairersity  of  Paris. 
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The  sumptuary  laws  of  mirth 

Rebuke  the  excess  of  luxury. 
Ordained  by  Bacchus  and  set  forth  t 

All  human  thought  divine  is  £ree. 
Here  in  its  worship  every  class 

Shall  as  it  pleases  bend  the  knee ; 
'Tis  even  allowed  to  hear  a  mass* 

Such  is  the  will  of  Liberty. 

Nobles  would  mar  our  state*s  repose ; 

Let  ancestors  remain  at  rest. 
No  titles  here ;  not  even  to  those 

Who  laugh  the  most  and  drink  the  best. 
Should  any>  for  his  traitorous  eAds^ 

Aim  at  a  monarch's  high  degree^ 
We'll  doom  him  dead — dead  drunk,  my  friends. 

And  save  our  cherished  Liberty. 

Drink  to  our  glorious  commonweal^ 

So  firmly  fixed,  so  formed  to  stand  I 
But  ah  I  even  now  our  people  feel 

A  hostile  presence  close  at  hand. 
It  is  Lizette,  w|k>  would  impair 

Our  state  with  despot  rule ;  and  she 
Would  be  a  queen,  and  she  is  fair       ■■ 

Alas,  alas,  for  Liberty  I 

Beranger's songs  aboundin  evidences  scriptive.  His  Clefs  du  Paradis  is  one 
of  his  extreme  freedom  of  thought  on  of  his  most  celebrated  lyrics.  By  a 
religious  matters,  and  his  peculiar  prin-  laughing  touch  of  his  pen,  with  the 
ciples  of  universal  toleration.  His  effect  of  one  of  those  dissolving  views 
tneology  is  not  very  orthodox ;  but  which  have  lately  been  the  sources  of 
we  are  sure  the  passages  most  repre-  so  many  pleasant  surprises,  he  has 
hensible  in  his  verses  emanate  less  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  theology, 
from  a  coldness  of  real  devotion  or  and  brought  forth  a  new  Heaven,  into 
a  feeling  of  irreverence  for  what  is  which  —  with  a  benevolence  which 
most  sacred,  than  from  an  inappeasable  should  plead  his  nardon  for  the  extra- 
desire  to  satirize  a  hierarchy  which  had  vagance  of  the  idea — he  admits  every 
eeetrived  to  make  itself  peculiarly  dis-  body  indiscriminately.  |This  ma^  be 
tasteful  to  the  French  people,  or  to  a  very  risible,  or  a  very  grave  thing  | 
scoff  at  those  social  dogmas,  the  accep-  however,  we  are  no  casuists  here,  but 
tation  of  which  Custom  has  made  pre-  merely  translators  ;  and  so  let  us  jingle 

THE    KEYS   OF   PABADI8E. 

St.  Peter  once  lost — the  thing  happened  of  late... 
The  Keys  of  the  skies  as  he  (bzed  by  the  gate ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre  I 
'Twas  Margery  saw  them,  in  passing  that  way. 
And  huddled  them  into  her  bosom  one  day  .*- 

"  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

^'  For  A  very  great  ass ; 
"  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter  I 

Madge  loses  no  time,  but  immediately  flies, 
And  opens  the  wide  folding-doors  of  the  skies ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
Then  reprobate  sinners  and  grave  devotees 
Press  onward  and  inward,  and  enter  with  ease. 

**  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
^  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  sud  St.  Peter ! 
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And  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  jubilant  crew, 
A  Protestant  comes,  and  a  Turk,  and  a  Jew— 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
Then  a  pope,  who  appeared  to  be  chief  in  the  rout. 
And  who,  out  for  Madge,  would  have  tarried  without. 

''  Nay»  Madge,  I  shdl  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
"  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St  Peter  I 

Some  Jesuits — and  Margery  thought  it  a  sin 
Such  hypocrite  schemers  should  ever  get  in— 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
With  a  resolute  silence,  and  elbowing  pace, 
Attiuned  near  the  angels  the  uppermost  place. 

''  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass  ; 
"  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St  Peter. 

In  vain  a  fool  wishes,  with  sanctified  air. 

That  Heaven  should  display  its  intolerance  there ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
For,  Satan  himself  is  admitted  at  once. 
Being  made  a  horned  saint  by  the  dame  for  the  nonce. 

**  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

'*  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
«'  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter  I 

Now  Paradise  soon  became  happy  and  gay. 

And  the  saint  would  partake  of  its  joys  as  he  may ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
But,  to  Venffe  the  poor  souls  he  shut  out  of  the  place^ 
The  gates  of  the  blessed  were  closed  in  his  face. 

**  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
**  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter. 

Some  of  the  daring  features  of  the      softened  down  a  little.     Its  satire  has 
Ibllowing  sarcastic    song   have  been      a  comprehensive  range :-« 

JUPITER. 

Jove,  waking  one  day,  in  benevolent  mood 

Towards  the  world  that  we  live  in,  it  so  came  to  pass 

That  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  viewed. 
And  said :  does  their  planet  remain  as  it  was  ? 

Then,  looking  down  closely,  he  saw,  from  afar. 

Where  turned  in  a  corner  the  lone  little  Star. 
If  1  know  how  their  business  continues  to  be 
Arranged  upon  earth,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he. 

Ye  black  men,  or  white  men,  ye  frozen,  or  fried — 

Ye  mortals,  whom  I  have  created  so  small  !— 
With  an  air  of  paternity  Jupiter  cried ; 

They  pretend  that  I  govern  your  moveable  ball : 
But,  please  to  remember,  'tis  equally  true 
That,  thanks  to  the  fates,  ye  have  ministers  too; 

And  of  these  if  I  do  not  dismiss  two  or  three 

From  the  gates  of  this  plac^  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  hel 
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Hare  I  given  you  in  Tarn,  to  adorn  and  to  bless 
Your  moments  in  peace,  lovely  Woman  and  Wine  ? 

What  I  pigmies,  and  under  my  beard,  to  address 
As  the  God  of  vour  Battles  your  maker  divine! 

And  dare,  in  invoking  my  name,  to  send  forth 

The  sword  and  the  flambeau  to  ravage  the  earth ! 
If  ever  one  cohort  was  marshalled  by  me. 
Or  led  to  the  charge,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he ! 

Say,  what  do  these  dwarfs,  sitting  goi^eously  there. 

On  seats  built  so  lofty  with  rivets  of  gold  1 
With  foreheads  anointed,  and  tyrannous  air. 

These  heads  of  your  ant-hill,  the  pismires,  Tm'told, 
Declare  that  I  bless  both  their  rights  and  their  race. 
And  that  on  your  globe  they  are  kings  by  my  grace ! 

But,  if  the^r  rule  over  the  land  and  the  sea 

By  a  sanction  of  mine,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he! 

I  feed  other  dwarfs  of  a  sable  costume  ; 

But  the  stink  of  their  incense  my  nostrils  disclaim : 
They  make  of  existence  a  pain,  and  presume 

To  launch  their  anathemas  forth  in  my  name. 
In  sermons,  considered  and  quoted  as  fine- 
But  Hebrew  to  poor  comprehensions  like  mine. 

If  I  know  these  fiinatics'  proceedings,  or  see 

What  they  drive  at  at  all,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he ! 

My  children,  pray  ask  me  for  nought :  be  content. 

The  hearts  of  the  good  evermore  are  my  choice. 
Apprehend  not  again  that  a  Deluge  be  sent^ 

While  ye  love  as  ye  live,  and  in  loving  rejoice. 
Go,  scorn  your  patricians,  your  pharisees  scout  ;— 
But  adieu ;  'tis  reported  that  spies  are  about  :* 

If  for  wretches  like  these  I  turn  ever  a  key 

In  the  doors  of  the  sides,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he  1 

Can  any  thing  be  more  excoriatiiu^     you  hear  sounding  in  everj  one  of  the 
and  mercuess  than  the  scourge  which      following  stanzas  ? 

THE   REUCS. 

To  kiss  the  public  shrine,  last  week, 

Of  a  great  parish  saint  I  went. 
**  Dost  wish  to  hear  his  reverence  speak?*' 

An  old  man  says ;  and  I  assent. 
He  makes  his  signs  i^aiust  the  sides; 

I  mark  his  doings  with  a  stare : — 
When  lo !  the  Saint  appears  and  cries. 

With  a  rude  tone,  and  ruffian  air : 
Ap|nH>ach,  ye  pious  devotees,  - 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

And  then  the  bonj  spectre  erins 
And  holds  his  sides  with  frenzied  glee. 


*  This  aUndes  to  the  system  of  es^nag?,  muntf^ined  in  th^  French  police,  by 
thegovema»eiitt  . 
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These  mmj  ages,  for  my  sins 

They've  roasted  me  below>  quoth  he. 
But,  8  g^eat  red-nosed  priest,  who  prised 

All  udntlj  offerings  and  does. 
With  read/  canning,  canonized 

A  demon's  bones  JPbr  current  use  t 
Approach,  ye  pious  derotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics^  on  your  knees  I 

I*was  a  juggler  in  my  time, 

False  witness,  thief,  and  ribald  knave. 
Then,  to  enlarge  my  sphere  of  crime, 

I  was  a  feudal  baron  brave. 
Inflamed  bv  pillage,  stem  in  ire, 

I  burned  the  (£urohes,  robbed  the  shrines. 
And  tiiurew  the  saints  into  the  fire ) 

My  friends,  admire  just  Heaven's  deigns ! 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees! 

Pray,  kiss  her  Sunday  saint-ship  here. 

Beneath  the  velvet  canopy ; 
She  was  a  Jewish  girl,  my  dear. 

With  rosy  cheek  and  raven  eye ; 
Thanks  to  the  graces  of  the  dame, 

Ten  prelates  died  mere  heretics } 
Ten  monks  were  treated  much  the  same ; 

Well  has  she  won  her  waxen  wicks  I 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees  1 

Near  hers,  pray,  mark  this  narrow  skull-* 

Saint  of  another  species  still  i 
He,  from  a  burglar,  rather  dull. 

Became  a  headsman  full  of  skill. 
Our  kings,  at  times,  for  royal  mirth. 

Employed  him  on  their  public  days. 
In  sooth,  to  him  I  owe  on  earth 

A  martyr's  punishment  and  praise. 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees  I 

Thus  named  their  patron-saints,  'tis  ours— i 

Our  skinless  bones  exposed  with  care- 
To  draw  the  people's  cash  in  showers ; 

Our  highest  miracle  is  (here  I 
Hark  1  Sathan  calls !  1  may  not  stay ; 

Adieu,  my  friends  ;  vobiscum  pax! 
He  sinks :  soon  on  the  shrine  they  lay 

Another  golden  crucifix ! 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  the  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

Berang^  was  no  admirer  of  the  a  portion  of  the  French  national  cha- 

policy  of  Napoleon  during  the  latter  racter,  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  period 

years  of  his  government.      Yet,  in  of  those  victories  which  enabled  France, 

Vpite  of  his  better  judgment,  we  find  directed  by  his  energetic  eenius,  io 

him  always  reoarring,  with  something  trample  upon  the  prowess  of  the  over- 

of  the  miutary  pride  which  forms  such  crowed  continent.     Thie  is  Mi6tNi  is 
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tb4  Mttg,  «« Popular   RMoUMtions/'     pages.     As  om  of  tlli  fiftt«  htmH  of 
which  has  already  appeared  in  these     the  empire>  he  ungs 

THE  OLD   STANDARD. 

Aronnd  me  sit  my  comrades  old^ 

WhUe  memory  to  the  wine-^up  warmsy 
And  many  a  stirring  tale  is  told 

Of  our  departed  days  in  arms* 
Here  in  my  cot  I  keep  at  last 
The  banner  of  oar  battles  past. 

When  shall  it  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  eolours  three  ? 

*Ti8  hid  b«neath  the  lowly  bed. 

Where  poor  and  maimed  at  nicht  I  lie^wi 
That  whi<m  Ibr  twenty  years  stUlsped 

From  victory  to  victory ; 
When*  orowned  with  lanrels  and  with  flowarif 
It  past  o*er  Europe's  haughtiest  towers. 

When  shall  it  trom  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  ooloors  three  ? 

That  glorious  banner  oould  repay 

The  blood  that  round  it  flowed  in  France ; 
Onr  youth.  In  Freedom's  happier  day. 

Sported  with  its  redoubted  lance. 
Still  let  it  show  the  despots  how 
Glory  is  all  plebeian  now ! 

When  shall  it  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three  ? 

Its  Eagle  mourns  a  hopeless  fall. 

Worn  by  a  flight  so  wild  and  far : 
Upwlth  the  Cock  of  ancient  Gaul, 

To  guide  the  fiery  bolts  of  war. 
By  France  received  to  be,  as  once, 
The  signal  flag  of  Freedom's  sons ! 

When  shall  it  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three? 

U  soon  shall  guard  the  rights  of  meui 

Tired  of  the  stunning  march  of  war. 
Each  Frenchman  was  a  citizen 

Once,  in  its  right,  beside  the  Loire. 
Still  our  sole  hope  to  shield  and  save» 
O'er  all  our  frontiers  let  it  wave ! 

When  shall  it  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three  ? 


Thart,  near  my  long-worn  arms  it  lie 
An  instant — friend  of  former  years  I 

Come,  press  my  heart  and  srlad  my  eyeSf 
And  staunch  a  veteran's  fidling  tears  I 

Oh  1  well  1  know  kind  Heaven  Will  ne'er 

R^ect  a  waeping  soldier's  prayer. 
Yes,  from  the  dost  behold  it  fret 
That  dimmad  tta  ndile  d^knra  thriil 
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The  first  pkntuig  of  the  vine  in  France  hM  been  fiuioted  with  agreatdedof 
felicitj* 

B&EKNU8. 

Said  Brennns  the  Brave  to  his  valorous  Ganls : 

Let  us  blazon  a  triumph,  the  greatest  of  mine : 

From  the  fields  of  old  Rome  by  her  CapitoPs  walls, 

I  have  brought — my  best  trophy — a  root  of  ^e  vine : 

Oh,  ^e  vine !  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  ! 

Deprived  of  its  bountiful  juice  we  have  fought. 

And  conquered  to  quaff  its  red  gushing  afar. 
Be  its  tendrils  for  ever  our  coronals,  wrought 

To  grace  the  bold  brows  of  the  victors  in  war. 
Oh,  the  vine !  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 
Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

The  fame  of  our  gay  purple  vintage  shall  run 

Thro*  all  climates — the  wish  and  the  envy  of  earth : 

In  its  nectar,  imbued  with  the  soul  of  the  Sun, 

The  arts  shall  be  meetly  baptized  in  their  birth. 

Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  1 

All  lands  shall  yet  bless  the  bright  bounty  of  ours. 

When  a  thousand  tall  vessds  with  canvas  unfurled — 

Theur  freight  shall  be  wine  and  their  flags  shall  be  flowers^ 
Still  waft  the  gay  bliss  to  the  hearth  of  the  world  I 

Oh,  the  vine  1  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  I 

Ye  fair  ones  I  dear  beautiful  despots,  whose  zeal 

Prepares  the  strong  arms  of  our  conquering  bands. 

Pour  its  juice  in  our  wounds,  that  our  warriors  may  feel 
One  more,  softer  balm  from  your  delicate  hands. 

Oh,  the  vine  1  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  I 

Let  union  be  with  us ;  and  then  shall  we  show 

To  our  neighbours  around  us,  when  peril's  at  hand. 

That  we  need  but  the  poles  of  our  vines  to  o*erthrow. 

Should  they  touch  but  our  frontiers,  the  foes  of  our  land* 

Oh,  the  vine!  l>e  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

Gay  Wine-god  I  we  hail  thee  our  g^uardian  and  ffuest ; 

Be  thv  presence  propitious  to  prosper  our  clime. 
Let  an  exile  one  day  nrom  his  pilgrimage  rest. 

And  forget  at  our  banquets  his  home  for  a  time  I 
Oh,  the  vine  The  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 
Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  I 

Then  Brennus  addresses  a  vow  to  the  skies. 

And,  piercme  the  ^ound  with  the  steel  of  his  lance. 

Plants  the  Vine  while  his  warriors,  with  rapturous  ejen. 
Behold,  thro*  Time's  vista,  the  glories  of  France. 

Oh,  the  vine  1  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour^  and  Love^  and  Renown ! 
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In  tbe  next  lyric  we  bare  a  lirely  ex-  any  envy  of  the  gratifications  or  dis- 

pontion  of  the  poet's  moral  philosophy,  tinctions  which  wealth  or  power  could 

Simple  in  his  tastes  And  oabitsy  and  give.     With  a  self-consohnff  estimate 

vith  the  mind  of  a  genuine  Epicurean  of  their  true  value,  he  lived  poor  and 

of  the  primitive  stamp,  he  never  cared  content, 
to  disturb  the  flow  of  his  pleasures  by 

THE  INDEPENDENT   MAN. 

Respect  my  independent  mind. 

Ye  slaves  to  vain  pretension ! 
In  Poverty's  low  vale  I  find 

Fair  Freedom's  modest  mansion. 
Judge,  by  my  song,  how  boldly  strong 

Is  o  er  me  her  ascendant. 
Lizette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  I*m  independent. 

Here  through  society  I  stray 

Most  like  a  simple  savage, 
With  but  my  bow  and  bosom  gay 

To  war  with  tyrants*  ravage. 
In  satire's  guise,  my  arrow  flies. 

Still  in  the  strife  defendent ; 
Lizette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  Tm  independent. 

"We  scorn  the  Louvre's  flatterers — those 

Crouched  menials,  self-appointed 
To  serve  that  Inn  whose  gates  unclose 

Alone  for  guests  Anointed. 
With  lyre  in  hand  but  fools  would  stand 

Before  those  gates  attendant : 
Lizette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  Tm  independent! 

Power  is  a  burden,  sooth  to  say : 

A  king's  dull  pomp  I  pity  : 
He  holds  the  captive's  chain  ;  but  they 

Are  merrier  and  more  witty. 
A  ruler's  lot  I  never  sought ; 

For  this  be  Love  respondent : 
Lizette  alone  may  smile  wnen  I 

I?eclare  I'm  independent. 

At  peace  with  Fate  I  hold  my  way 

•  And  lightly  laugh  at  sorrow. 
Rich  in  my  daily  bread  to-day. 

And  good  hope  of  to-morrow. 
At  eve's  approach  I  seek  my  couch. 

And  gaily  make  an  end  on't ; 
Lizette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  I'm  independent. 

But  soft  I  Lizette,  in  idl  her  charms, 

Comes  with  a  face  of  crime  in. 
And  fondly,  o'er  my  loving  arms. 

Would  fling  the  chains  of  Hymeq, 
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Tif  thoi,  metbinkf,  an  empire  sinks  \* 

No,  no*  my  dear,  depend  on*!  | 
Still  keep  the  right  to  unile  when  I 

Declare  l*m  independent. 

The  **  Letter**  is  an  interestbg  song,  Rome.    Fited  in  the  baronial  balk  ttf 

for  its  impressive  general  moral ;  for  England  with  the  hospitality  due  to 

the  similarity  of  fate,  in  particular,  a    stranger  and  to  misfortune,  snd 

which  a  few  years  effected  for  the  surrounded  by   many  of   his  distin- 

voung  princes  who  are  the  subjects  of  guished    countrymen,    does  he   look 

it — leaving  the  more  fortunate  of  them  with  an  eye  of  expectation  to  the  beri- 

an  exile  like  his  kinsman  from  native  tage  of  the  little  **  County  Paris?'*  Per- 

land  and  regal  inheritance, — and,  more  baps  he  puts  fS&itb  in  another  Restors- 

intimately,  for    the    present   sojourn  tion  1  Young  Napoleon  is  supposed  to 

in  England  of  thb  very  little  Duke  write  to  the  infant  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
addressed  by  his  cousin  the  King  of 

A   LITTLB   KINO  TO   A   LITTLE   DUKE. 

All  health,  little  cousin  I  from  banishment  here 

I  have  dared  send  this  letter  to  yea : 
Good  fortune  has  smiled  on  thy  dawning  career* 

And  at  thy  nativity  too. 
And  bright  were  my  own  natal  moments ;  bow  moob 

Let  France  and  the  universe  say. 
The  monarchs,  adoring,  surrounded  my  cottcb« 

Yet  Fm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

Your  makers  of  verses  with  odes  and  with  songs* 

Have  rocked  my  young  cradle ;  fbr,  these 
Are  found  like  confectioners,  ever  in  throngps 

Where  Baptism  dispenses  its  fees. 
The  commonest  liquid,  dear  cousin,  was  thine 

To  sprinkle  thy  christianised  clay. 
While  mine  was  of  Jordan's  old  river  divine ; 

Yet  Fm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

The  judges  corrupt  and  degraded  grandees 

Who  prophesy  wonders  of  tbee* 
By  my  cradle  predicted  aloud  that  the  Bees 

Should  prey  on  the  Lilies  fbr  me.f 
The  noble  detractors  who  doubt  or  decry 

The  worth  of  aught  popular — they 
Once  flattered  my  nurse  I — but  my  star  is  gone  by. 

And  Fm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

Of  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  my  cradle  was  made. 

But  merely  of  purple  thine  own  f 
With  sceptres  as  baubles. my  infaocy  played — 

My  childish  tiara,  a  crown. 
Oh,  head-dress  unlucky,  since  fatal  mischance 

Took  thine,  O  St.  Peter,  away  I 
But  still  with  my  cause  were  the  prelates  of  France : 

Yet  I'm  at  Vienna  to-day. 


*  Napoleon's  marriage  with  an  Austrian  archduchess  was  considered  an  event  of 
evil  omen  for  the  fate  of  his  empire. 

f  The  bees  were  the  cognixanee  ef  tbe  Bonaparte  family ;  the  lilies  of  the  Hoose 
of  Bourbon. 
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f<a  the  marsbalsy  they  never,  if  I  do  not  err, 

Will  render  illnstrious  thj  banner : 
To  the  strings  of  the  Boorbon  they  snrely  prefer 

The  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
My  Sire  on  their  noble  devotion  relied 

For  the  grandeur  and  streoffth  of  our  sway : 
Of  coarse  all  their  pledges  could  ne*er  be  belied  ;^ 

Yet  I'm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

Shouldst  thou  near  a  throne  have  thy  prosperous  days ; 

Should  mine  be  a  lowly  estate  ; 
Rebuke  the  base  parasites'  incense  and  praise^ 

And  point  to  my  birth  and  my  fate ; 
And  say :  my  poor  kinsman  has  taught  me  to  fear 

That  my  fortunes  like  hb  should  betray  ; 
Yon  promised  him  lore  and  fidelity  here ; 

Vet  he's  at  Vienna  to-day. 


THE  FBZSEMT  STATf^  INFLUEKCE,  AND  PHOtPECTS  OP  ART. 


It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  we 
watd)  the  steady^  if  slow  progress  of 
I  more  general  diffusion  of  taste  for 
tbe  fine  arts  in  this  country.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  new  impulse 
hss  been  given  to  the  public  mind  in 
this  direction,  and  a  lively  interest 
awakened  for  the  possession  of  works 
of  art,  which  if  encouraged,  in  a  wise 
and  enlightened  spirit^  will  become  a 
pore  and  productive  element  of  na- 
tional improvement. 

Art  unions  have  contributed  to  give 
this  impulse  in  no  small  degree,  and 
by  the  distribution  of  interesting  and 
well-executed  engravings,  have  mtro- 
duoed  into  the  homes  of  the  middle 
classes,  new  sources  of  pure  and  re- 
fined enjoyment,  and  awakened  a  new 
sense  by  which  they  may  be  relished. 
The  benefit  thus  conferred  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  those,  who,  as  lovers 
of  true  art,  must  regret  the  commer- 
cial character  these  societies  have  in 
some  places  assumed. 

This  circumstance  is  especially  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  cannot  look  for 
much  improvement  in  public  feeling, 
respecting  the  true  dignity  of  art 
while  her  productions  are  made  an  ob- 
ject of  mercantile  speculation ;  and  it 


becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  blest 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  her  enno« 
bling  qualities  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  this  deteriorating  principle^ 
by  demonstrating  earnestly  and  zeal- 
ously the  true  aim  and  elevated  ten- 
dency of  high  art.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  depreciate  in  the  slight- 
est deffree  what  has  been  effected  by 
art  unions.  Every  attempt  to  impart 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  step 
to  a  higher  civilisation  ;  every  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  a  pure  and  perfect 
taste,  is  an  extension  of  the  means  of 
happiness  to  mankind ;  and  we  con- 
fess it  w6uld  have  been  difficult  by 
any  other  means  to  have  created  so 
strong  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of 
works  of  art  as  exists  at  present.  This 
point  has  been  gained;  the  next — a 
still  more  important  one — is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  public  taste.  For  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  desire  to  possess 
works  of  art — we  must  learn  what  class 
of  art  is  conducive  to  the  highest  moral 
improvement,  what  constitutes  the  best 
and  purest  taste,  by  what  means  our 
natural  feeling  for  beauty  may  be  made 
to  promote  the  higher  interests  of 
our  nature.  These  objects  can  only 
be  effected  by  an  enlarged  and  careful 


*  This  refers  to  the  defection  of  the  marshals. 
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stady  of  art,  in  the  widest  signification 
of  the  term — by  the  growth  of  a  better 
system  of  ideas  respecting  her  influ- 
ence and  capabilities.  It  appears  to 
VLB,  however,  that  both  are  misappre- 
hended by  many  who  rank  amongst 
her  warm  admirers.  They  look  upon 
art  as  a  sacred  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  admit  her  power  to  refine  the 
taste,  please  the  eye,  adorn  our  homes, 
confer  a  g^ace  on  luxury  ;  but  of  the 
great  moral  effects  she  is  capable  of 
producing,  of  her  power  to  address 
our  best  and  noblest  faculties,  and  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  light 
within  us,  we  hear  nothing.  To  en- 
courage the  productions  of  art  for 
public  benefit,  that  is,  to  incite  public 
feeling  to  great  and  noble  thoughts,  to 
give  her  efforts  a  consistent  definite 
direction,  to  look  with  an  eye  of  hope 
to  her  future  development  in  some  new 
path — of  all  this  there  appears  no 
thought,  no  sign.  Neither  is  the  posi- 
tive utility  of  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  recognised,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  a  country  remarkable  as 
Great  Britain  for  the  utilitarian  ten- 
dency of  its  efforts — for,  it  has  been 
observed  at  all  times,  when  the  grand- 
est style  of  design  has  prevailed,  and 
particularly  when  the  human  figure 
has  been  most  carefully  studied,  that 
the  taste  thus  acquired  has  also  shed 
its  influence  on  every  kind  of  manufac- 
ture. The  cold  and  cheerless  views 
above  stated,  are  scarcely  less  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  art,  than 
her  identification  in  the  minds  of  others 
with  mere  luxury  and  sensualism. 
Both  errors  act  injuriously  upon  the 
artist  and  the  public ;  on  the  first  as  a 
bitter  discouri^ement  to  all  his  best 
efforts  ;  on  the  last,  by  lessening  our 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  true, 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  art.  Prac- 
tical men  look  upon  the  results  of 
the  artist's  labour  as  the  mechanical 
production  of  a  skilful  hand,  and  have 
no  perception  of  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  which  in  this  form  give  utter- 
ance to  the  purest  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of 
the  imagination ;  as  little  can  they  com- 
prehend that  labours  such  as  these,  are 
a  crown  of  glory  on  a  nation's  brow. 


It  is  true  that  all  are  not  equally  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  beauty,  either  b 
sound  or  form  ;  but  none  are  so 
wholly  divested  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  external  world,  on  which  all  art  is 
grounded — ^none  so  devoid  of  the  com- 
mon instincts  of  our  nature,  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  presence  of  the  quicken- 
ing spirit,  which  lives  and  breathes  in 
every  work  of  the  Creator.  And  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  this  quickening 
spirit  which  we  call  beauty,  that  is  the 
one  and  highest  aim  of  true  art.  Un- 
fettered by  the  various  accidents  whicfai 
in  nature,  frequently  render  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beautiful  a  subordinate 
aim,  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  art 
to  reveal  it  to  our  eyes  in  the  most 
perfect  form. 

This  form,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  mere  imitation  of  common 
nature,  but  in  that  ideal  only,  in  ihs 
conception  of  which  the  genius  of  the 
artist  becomes  a  creative  principle,  and 
by  which  he  raises  art  to  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  nature.  It  is  a  want  of 
perception  of  this  high  and  undying 
mission  of  art,  and  of  a  recognitiiMi 
of  the  intimate  relation  and  harmony 
which  exbt  between  goodness  and 
beauty,  that  we  regret  in  those  whose 
natiural  sensibility  and  judgment  en- 
able them  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  of  taste,  and  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  highest  art.  If  **  per- 
fect taste  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  from  Uiose 
sources  which  God  originally  intended 
should  give  us  pleasure,  and  which  are 
attractive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its 
purity  and  perfection,***  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, however  changed  may  be  the 
language  in  which  it  is  embodied,  that 
this  precious  faculty  is  less  a  principle 
of  our  nature,  or  less  closely  entwined 
with  every  emotion  of  our  souls,  than 
in  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

But  while  we  earnestly  long  for  the 
burth  of  juster  perceptions  of  the  wide 
range  and  inexhausted  powers  of  high 
art,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  improvement  or  pleasure 
to  be  drawn  fk-om  its  less  exalted  forms 
also.  The  true  imitation  of  indivif 
dual  nature  is  a  source  of  real  plea- 
sure, because  associated  with  some  of 


*  **  Modem  Painters ;"  by  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  A  work  recently  pablished, 
distinguished  by  an  enlightened  style  of  criticism,  new  to  English  readers,  and  by 
the  profound  observation  of  mature  and  knowled^  of  art,  displayed  by  the  aqtbor* 
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the  kiodliest  feelings  and  aiFections  of 
which  mankind  is  susceptible.  It  is 
good,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  g^oes.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  taste  for  this 
class  of  art  is  as  good  and  desir- 
able as  that  which  exercbes  the 
highest  £u!alties  of  onr  nature,  ad- 
dKsses  itself  to  our  best  affections, 
demands  the  quickest  sensibility  and 
most  compreh^isiye  habits  of  obser- 
vation. And  we  know  that  ''ideas 
of  bean^  which  are  among  the  noblest 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  human 
miod,  invariably  exalt  and  purify  it 
aceor^BMif  to  their  degree" 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  chilling 
roflnenoe  of  a  low  standard  of  public 
taste  and  feeling  for  true  art  upon  the 
mind  and  energy  of  the  artist.  Born 
as  we  are  with  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  sympathy,  the  artist  natu- 
rally finds  the  most  persuasive  ex- 
oitement  to  his  best  efforts,  in  the 
pablic  appreciation  of  his  labours,  and 
in  the  public  recognition  of  their  uti- 
]]t7,  as  a  means  to  a  great  end.  The 
voice  of  enlightened  and  discerning 
criticism  only,  can  re-assure  the  selt- 
distmst  that  invariably  clings  to  true 
genios,  and  too  surely  throws  its  cold 
shade  upon  the  mind,  when  the  excit- 
ing moment  of  inspiration  has  passed 
awav.  The  tribute  of  affection  may 
gladden,  tho  loving  glance  of  ever- 
ready  sympathy  revive  the  anxious 
spirit ;  but  it  is  only  the  judgment  of 
a  circle  beyond  that  which  immediately 
encloses  him,  that  can  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  the  artist  or  on  which  he  will  allow 
himself  to  depend  for  a  just  and  im- 
partial estimate.  But  to  be  faithful 
to  his  important  vocation,  the  critic 
must  himself  possess  a  spark  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  artist,  must  have 
tasted  at  least  of  the  same  pure  spring 
whence  his  inspiration  has  been  drawn. 
He  must  have  a  soul  to  discern  the 
thought  which  irradiates  the  artist's 
work,  to  oomprehend  the  emotion 
which  has  impelled  him  to  pour  forth 
the  rich  treasures  of  his  heart  and  soul, 
and  iqipreciate  those  delicate  touches 
of  ineffable  beantv  which  stamp  upon 
it  the  impress  of  mind  and  feeling. 
Enlightened  criticbm  stands  like  an 
interpreter  between  the  artist  and  the 
public,  and  b^  the  light  it  diffuses, 
guides  and  directs  the  nation  in  the 
exerdse  of  its  judgment.  Unhappily 
amoi^t  us,  the  teachers  themselves 
reqture  to  be  taught^  and  have  yet  to 


learn  the  real  dignity  of  art — the 
high  purposes  to  which  her  works 
should  be  applied — that  they  are  to 
be  encouraged  as  incentives  to  great 
and  virtuous  efforts  in  the  public  mind, 
and  be  received  as  an  emanation  of 
that  spirit  which  vivifies  every  work 
of  nature. 

The  artist  of  our  day  has  therefore 
but  little  encouragement  in  the  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  of  his  critics,  or 
in  uie  refinement  of  public  taste.  He 
knows  that  his  best  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations find  no  echo  in  the  public 
mind,  and,  while  taxing  his  energies 
to  meet  the  stern  realities  of  life,  he 
is  forced  to  yield  to  the  capricious  dic- 
tates of  ignorance  and  fashion,  to 
allow  the  deep  under-current  of  his 
feelings  to  pass  idly  by,  and  to  check 
the  overflow  which  in  happier  times 
would  pour  forth  with  a  rich  and  fer- 
tilizing power. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  poet-artist 
of  Greece,  or  the  earnest  hearts  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  both  these  eras,  it  is 
true,  that  religion  was  the  mother  of 
art,  that  she  cradled  her  offspring 
'with  all  a  mother's  love,  and  conse- 
crated her  to  the  noblest  purposes. 
But  it  was  the  voice  of  the  people 
that  called  forth  the  highest  energy  of 
the  artist ;  and  he,  in  responding  to 
their  call,  found  his  best  means  of 
success  in  his  warm  sympathy  with 
those  to  whose  pious  and  patriotic 
feelings  he  gave  expression. 

In  all  times  when  art  has  held  her 
legitimate  position,  this  influence  has 
been  reciprocal.  And  though  it  is  in 
solitude  and  self-communion,  that  the 
deep  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  artist  pene- 
trates the  sublime  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  successfully  invokes  art  to  yield  up 
her  secrets  to  his  researches,  it  is 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  which 
fans  the  genial  fire  within  him — it  is 
in  benefitting  them  he  finds  his  noblest 
reward  and  triumph. 

In  these  two  great  eras  the  interests 
of  art,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist, 
were  inseparably  blended  with  those 
of  the  public,  and  to  this  perfect 
nnitv  we  are  indebted  for  the  lofty 
ideal  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  profound 
and  touching  piety  which  distinguished 
the  Christian  art  of  the  middle-ages  t 
both  reflected  the  poetic  spirit  which 
animated  the  people  generally,  and  tho 
artist  was  truly,  and  in  the  best  sense^ 
<«  the  son  of  his  age.*' 
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Let  ui  then  turn  to  theie  great 
masterworks,  and  bj  studjing  the 
principles  on  which  their  perfection  is 
grounded^  seek  the  only  true  means  to 
renovate  art,  and  by  making  the  public 
familiar  with  a  standard  of  pure  style^ 
create  a  thirst  for  what  is  reallj  good 
and  elevated.  It  is  to  be  regretted^  that 
hitherto  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  studj  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  Greece  have  been 
confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  in  circumstances  to  seek  them 
from  home  ;  still  more  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  who  are  really  anx- 
ious to  encourage  the  studv  of  arty 
should  apprehend  that  in  holding  up 
these  monuments  of  pure  art  for  con- 
stant study  and  example  we  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  mere  servile  imita- 
tors of  antiquitjT. 

But  this  opinion  is  not  only  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  the  highest  authori- 
ties,  but  evidences  an  mdistinct  per- 
ception of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Greek  style  was  foimded,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  circumstances^  which 
gave  such  vital  energy  to  those  princi- 
ples. **  Study,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  great  works  of  the  great 
masters /or  ever, — Study  nature  atten- 
tively ;  but  ahcay%  with  those  masters 
in  your  company.  Consider  them  as 
models  which  have  approved  them- 
selves to  all  persons,  to  all  times,  and 
as  the  highest  and  purest  manifesta- 
tions of  art." 

•*  Style,"  says  Howard, "  is  nature 
rectified  by  her  own  permanent  stan- 
dard, and  restored  to  her  original  per- 
fection—as often  as  we  observe  in  na- 
ture, beauty  and  grandeur  of  form,  we 
diall  invariably  find  them  in  unison 
with  the  system  of  the  Greeks  which 
the  student  should  labour  thoroughly 
to  acquire,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
study  from  casual  models  without 
being  misled."  In  truth  the  best 
schools  of  Greece  took  nature  her- 
self for  their  model,  nature  deve- 
loped by  education  to  the  highest 
perfiection.  The  public  games  at- 
tended by  all  classes,  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  human 
form  in  every  varied  attitude  of  move- 
ittent  and  repose.  And  while  the 
spectators  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  artistj  he  learned  those 
woadrotta  coimbinations  which  he aftar-> 
wards  produced  in  forms  gf  such  p«r^ 


feet  idea!  beauty.  Religion  too  lent 
her  aid  to  make  his  works  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people— and  as  they 
were  at  once  the  embodied  represen- 
tations  of  the  divinities  of  his  country, 
and  the  living  records  of  the  gre»t 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  thus  be 
was  stimulated  to  gain  distinction,  by 
the  ennobling  thought  that  he  wss 
identified  with  the  behest  interests  of 
his  country,  and  liJioured  ''not  to 
please  a  patron,  but  to  improve  a  peo- 
ple." 

Should  we  then  fear  the  result  of 
the  closest  study  of  works  produced 
under  circumstances  such  as  these; 
works  which  are  the  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
human  sonl — reverence  for  the  Divine 
power,  sympathy  with  the  virtue  of 
man?      What   sentence    should  ws 

Eass  upon  a  poet,  who  should  shot 
is  eyes  upon  the  great  book  of 
nature  opened  to  him  bv  the  deq>- 
searching  hearts  of  Shakspeare  and 
of  Milton?  In  truth  it  is  only  by 
knowing  familiarly  the  paths  that  oaTS 
been  trodden  before  us,  that  we  cin 
hope  to  strike  out  those  unfrequented 
ways  which  we  need  not  fear  to  ex- 
haust m  the  wide  realm  of  nature. 

But  the  groundless  nature  of  thu 
apprehension  is,  we  hope,  ere  lonff  to 
be  proved  by  experience,  as  we  hear 
witn  unalloyed  satisfaction,  of  a  pro- 
jected plan  of  a  Gallery  of  Casts  in 
this  city.  A  desire  for  collections  of 
a  monumental  character  is  the  best 
earnest  of  an  increasing  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  its  gratification  vt 
bail  the  best  means  of  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  true  art.  Casts  being  the 
fiuthful  transcripts  of  their  great  ori- 
ginals, the  utility  of  a  collection  to  the 
student — (we  do  not  limit  the  term  to 
artists) — cannot  be  too  highly  esti* 
mated.  The  beautiful  forms  of  an- 
cient mythology  stimulate  the  fancy 
and  awaken  a  thousand  interesting  as- 
sociations, which  to  men  of  edtu^tioa 
enhance  their  beauty  and  sublnnit^, 
and  gradually  reveal  to  them  what  if 
really  great  in  art,  and  bow  intimat«ly 
she  is  connected  with  all  that  thev  love 
and  reverence.  This  conviction  it 
communicated  firom  tham  to  minds  of 
a  lower  order,  till  it  gradually  nueeiili 
to  a  still  wider  circle,  and  is  nnajly  re- 
ceived by  all.  To  the  artist  the  Ud- 
liiy  of  at«dyiii|g  these  imnortal  workib 
whose  greateeat  and  wrfcctiea  he 
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odI/  perfai^  can  fiilly  Appreciate^ 
opens  a  thousand  sources  of  imagery 
and  beaatj,  and  afforda  an  inexhausti- 
ble field  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagi- 
nation. The  hope,  too>  that  his  works 
win  be  given  to  a  public^  who«  in  ac- 
qoiring  Knowledge,  have  become  com- 
peteot  to  appreciate  them,  will  stimu- 
late his  energy,  and  exercise  a  vivifying 
iofluenoe  on  his  heart  and  power. 

We  would  therefore  urge  upon  all 
tme  lovers  of  true  art  to  show  their 
patitude  to  the  originators  of  this 
laadable  undertaking,  by  aiding,  with 
heart  and  hand,  in  the  gfood  work. 
Especially  would  we  solicit  the  as- 
sistance of  our  countrywomen,  and 
u  we  have  heard  much  of  late  of 
woman's  too-confined  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, may  we  be  allowed  to  ask  where 
she  can  find  a  more  graceful  one 
than  in  encouri^ng  a  love  of  the  fine 
arts— how  turn  her  gentle  influence  to 
a  wiser  and  better  purpose,  than  by 
setting  an  example  in  herself  of  a  deep 
reverence  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
true;  by  nourishing  every  bud  and 
lower  of  genuine  feeling,  and  bv  wel- 
coming every  pure  impime  for  the  im- 


provement of  her  fellow  beings.  A 
few  of  her  leisure  hours  can  scarce  be 
better  employed,  than  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  art  in  its  highest  signi- 
ficancy,  and  penetrating  into  that  ideal 
world,  whose  hope  it  has  been  well 
saad»  is  never  clouded  by  despondenov ; 
whose  faith  is  never  troubled  by 
despair. 

In  conclusion,  our  best  wishes  at- 
tend the  succ^sful  aecomplishment 
of  this  measure  ;  we  see  in  it  a  pre- 
sent earnest  of  national  improvement, 
and  an  important  step  towards  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  advancement  of  art  in 
this  country. 

We  look  with  "  the  prophetic  eye 
of  taste"  from  this  sure  foundation  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  art,  to  a  new  de- 
velopment of  her  powera-ospringing 
from  those  deep  sources  of  feeling 
common  to  all  mankind ;  from  the 
love  and  admkation  of  the  beautiful 
and  good  implanted  in  every  human 
heart — and  forming  in  every  human 
soul  the  connecting  link  between  our 
divine  and  earthly  nature. 
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Thcib  never  was  an  age-^we  say  it 
•dvisedly^we  hope,  not  boastfully— 
10  eharaeteriaed  by  the  all-sufficiency 
•f  inteUeetual  development,  as  tho 
tiBie  we  live  in.  Scientific  Institu- 
tions, British  Associations,  Mechanics' 
Instantesy  Societies  for  Useful  Know- 
Mge,  Penny  Cyclopedias — ftdl  in 
•bowers  over  the  land.  There  are 
Gen^men's  Ifagarines,  and  Ladies' 
^Ugaaines — tracts  upon  everv  eub- 
ject^panpUeta  on  every  topic  that 
can  amuse  or  agitate  the  public  mind ; 
Mid,  in  fact,  there  n  no  condition  of 
IS'e— nor,  isieed,  any  passing  mood  of 
kmiaan  nature,  tiiac  has  not  its  peculiar 
l>tara*ure»  addrcswd  to  its  immediate 
^•■H  el  «  mFe  or  aay  "— of  **  lively 
vimrB.''    SwyiMkof  potitioal 


opinion  has  Its  representative;  Old 
'Tory,  and  "  New  England,"  conserva- 
tive and  chartist — monopolist  or  free- 
trader— radical,  federalist,  or  re- 
pealer— each  has  its  printed  standard 
of  opinion,  his  "  profession  of  faith," 
on  a  broad  stamped  sheet,  written  with 
various  degrees  of  ability,  and  with 
some  small  exceptions,  about  the  same 
measure  of  honestv  and^  integrity. 
Information  of  every  kind;  instruction 
on  every  topic,  pour  hourly  from  the 
press.  From  the  parallax  of  a  star,  to 
the  constituents  of  a  plum-pudding — 
from  double  equations  to  **  Etiquette 
for  Ladies," — the  whole  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  he  who  runt 
may  read. 

A  Wgh  order  of  mhtd^  wsA  sm  tx^- 
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tended  power  of  inteUect^  may  be  ne- 
cessarj  to  follow  science  in  its  loftier 
flights ;  much  time  and  much  labour 
are  essential  to  the  mastering  of  diffi* 
cult  and  abstruse-  theories,  and  to  the 
comprehension  of  involved  and  intricate 
statements,  but  for  the  ordinary  sub- 
Jects  which  occupy  the  daily  mind,  no 
such  powers  are  required.  Moderate 
attention  and  common-place  faculties 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  and 
if  a  man  caimot  hope  to  be  a  Herschel 
or  a  Humboldt — a  Cuvier  or  a  Fara- 
day«-he  may  at  least  be  assured  of 
acquirine  all  those  gifts  and  graces, 
which  adorn  society,  at  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  his  time  and  his 
money. 

The  little  works  whose  titles  we 
have  appended  to  this  paper,  form  an 
admiri^Ie  illustration  of  the  wants  of 
the  age.  Time  was,  when  people,  by 
conforming  to  the  habits  of  those 
about  them,  grew  up  in^nsibly  to  the 
practice  of  those  social  usages,  they 
found  in  their  own  class  of  life  ;  the 
son  of  the  peer,  and  the  son  of  the 
peasant,  were  each  led  into  that  track 
which  befitted  their  station,  by  the 
instinct  of  circumstance,  and  needed 
not  the  aid  of  any  printed  directions 
for  their  government  and  guidance. 
Not  so  now.  Thank  heaven!  we 
have  grown  wiser  than  our  ancestors, 
and  to  supply  the  accomplishments, 
which  want  of  opportunity  mav  have 
denied  us,  we  have  a  host  of  little 
volumes,  **  elegantly  printed**  and 
**  illustrated,"  devoted  to  our  especial 
use.  Not  only  are  all  the  observances 
of  societv,  within  doors  and  without^ 
axiomised  for  our  benefit,  but  we  have 
aphorisms  upon  all  the  details  of  dress- 
ing, dininff,  dancing,  and  duelling-* 
for  even  this  latter,  strange  to  say,  is 
enumerated  amone  the  subjects  of 
'*  etiquette."  We  nave  directions  for 
behaviour,  and  **  hints  for  conversa- 
tion," so  admirably  adapted  to  each 
class  and  condition  of  life,  that,  should 
society  onlv  avail  itself  to  the  utmost 
of  these  blessings,  a  solecism  in  good 
breeding  will  be  as  rare  in  the  worlds 
as  once  it  was,  unfortunately,  the 
reverse. 

The  authors  of  these  volumes  may» 
indeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind;  he  who  propa- 
gates the  habits  of  civilised  life  among 
the  islanders  of  Tahiti,  or  Tonga,  is, 
in  our  estimation^  effecting  a  far  infe- 


rior service,  to  him,  whose  labours  are 
nearer  home,  who,  venturing  boldly 
to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow 
men,  dictates  a  new  code  of  manners 
and  conduct  to  some,  or  more  hazar- 
dously still,  ventures  to  reiterate  those 
well-known  truths,  which  others  are 
unjust  enough  to  depreciate  from 
knowing.  But,  why  indulge  in  far- 
ther preface  ?  Our  lengthened  pero- 
ration is,  for  aught  we  imow,  a  grave 
breach  of  **  etiquette,"  and  may  call 
forth  the  chastisement  of  our  author 
in  some  future  nineteenth  e<Htioo. 
And  now,  to  begin  :— 

**  The  Gentleman's  Pocket-Book  of 
Etiquette,  by  Arthur  Freeling."— The 
volume  sets  out  with  the  following 
axiom : — ''  Always  seek  the  society  of 
those  above  yourself,  and  if  you  can- 
not from  your  station  obtun  entrance 
to  the  best  company,  aim  as  near  to  it 
as  your  opportunities  will  permit" 
To  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  we 
give  our  hearty  concurrence ;  captiooi 
people  will  talk  to  yon  of  tuft-hundog 
or  toad-eating, — never  mind  them— 
a  lord  is  a  lord ;  and  the  effect  of 
occasionally  being  seen  with  one  will 
even  subdue  the  critics,  so  disposed  to 
censure  you.  As  to  the  second  partr— 
**  that,  if  you  cannot  obtain  admit- 
tance to  the  best  company,  you  are  to 
aim  as  near  to  it  as  your  opportunities 
will  permit,"  we  confess  ourselves  a 
little  at  fault,  and  do  not  exactly  oom- 
prehend  our  author's  meaning.  Does 
he,  in  this  passage,  favour  that  practice 
we  occasionally  witness  in  larffe  cities, 
when  a  group  of  persons  in  tn6  street 
stand  in  patient  admiration  of  the 
people  in  the  drawing-room,  while 
some  more  aspiring  disciple  of  ''  eti- 
quette," takes  a  view  of  the  company, 
n*om  the  lamp  post  ?  Is  this  being  ''as 
near  to  it  as  your  opportunities  will 
admit?" — And  is  it,  ''thus  aspiring, 
you  may  ultimately  reach  the  best  ?* 

If  we  are  rieht  in  our  conjecture, 
the  recommendation  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
we  ever  heard  that  the  rails)  of  the 
area»  or  the  window-sill  of  the  dinner 
room,  were  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction. 

*'  Let  your  manners,"  says  he,  *'  be 
marked  hj  a  perfect  confidence."  Of 
a  truth,  if  you  were  to  follow  such 
practices  as  he  already  reoommeods, 
we  agree  with  him  perfectly — a  timo- 
rous or  bashful  man  wonld  cota  most 
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anhappj  fignre  in  such  situations,  not 
to  speak  of  the  danger  he  would  incur 
from  the  police. 

After  some  very  sensible  cautions 
on  the  subject  of  giving  letters  of  in- 
troduction, he  remarks  that  in  pre- 
senting people  to  each  other,  you 
should  be  careful  to  introduce  the 
lower  to  the  person  in  the  higher 
rank— an  admirable  rule,  but  which, 
unhappily,  pre-supposes  a  degree  of 
knowledge  not  always  attainable — 
how,  for  instance,  should  a  man  act  in 
introducing  to  each  other  the  editors 
of  two  Repeal  papers  ? 

We  follow  our  author  to  his  chap- 
ter on  morning  calls,  in  which  the 
following  excellent  advice  is  given — 
"  In  paying  visits  of  ceremony,  do  not 
leave  your  hat  in  the  hall,  take  it  with 
you  into  the  room  ;  and,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  do  not  re- 
mam  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  twenty  minutes.  When  any  visitor 
leaves  the  room,  ring  the  bell  for  a 
servant  to  be  in  attendance,  and  open 
the  street  door,  but  if  you  wish  to 
show  any  person  particular  attention, 
and  are  not  occupied  with  other  com- 
pany, it  would  be  a  great  mark  of 
deference  for  you  to  attend  him  half 
way  down  stairs,  after  having  secured 
the  attendance  of  the  servant  at  the 
door ;  this  would,  of  course,  only  be 
done  in  extreme  cases,"  &c. 

Here  again,  we  go  the  whole  way 
with  our  author,  only  thinking  that 
onder  the  circumstances  he  has  men- 
tioned, he  has  put  the  limits  of  the 
visit  even  too  far  ;  for  if,  as  he  enjoins, 
"you  are  to  ring  the  bSl  whenever  any 
visitor  leaves  the  room,  and  accompany 
him  half  way  down  stairs,"  we  deem 
fifteen  minutes  of  this  quite  enough 
for  any  disciple  of  "  etiquette."  We 
don't  enter  into  the  abstruse  question 
of  the  *'  order  of  going,"  nor  who  is 
to  ring  first ;  perhaps,  as  at  bai* 
messes,  the  junior  acts  as  fag.  This 
wiU,  doubtless,  be  explained  in  another 
edition,  and  we  now  pass  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  second  clause,  wherein, 
as  a  mark  of  deference,  you  are  told, 
to  proceed  half  way  down  stairs  ;  this, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  far  too  loose,  and 
inaccurate,  for  such  an  emergency. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  inhabit  the 
ground  floor — the  "rez  de  chaussee" — 
are  you  to  accompany  your  friend  to 
the  basement  story,  and  see  him  out 
through  the  kitchen,  or  scullery  — . 
VOL.  XXIII.— No.  134. 


this,  would  pushing  to  attention,  m 
"  extreme  cases,"  rather  too  far. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  a  certwn 
discretion  is  necessary  as  to  the  time 
of  visiting— you  should  not  call  upon 
a  person  at  three  o'clock,  if  you  are 
aware  he  dines  ut  that  hour.  Here, 
we  join  issue  with  our  author  at  once  5 
the  only  possible  reason  we  can  see  for 
visiting  any  man  with  such  antedilu- 
vian habits,  being  the  fact,  that  his 
dinner,  may  serve  for  your  luncheon, 
for  of  course  we  need  not  say,  no 
scruple  is  necessary  in  intruding  on 
any  man  guilty  of  such  a  practice ; 
our  fear  on  such  occasion  would  be 
much  more  on  the  score  of  the 
"  cuisine,"  than  the  convenience  of 
such  a  Calmuc. 

"  If,' however,  on  paying  a  visit, 
you  are  introduced  to  a  room  in  which 
a  part  of  the  family  are  assembled,  to 
whom  you  are  unknown,  at  once  an- 
nounce your  name,  and  the  individual 
to  whom  your  visit  was  intended ; 
this,"  quoth  he,  "will  prevent  much 
awkwardness  on  both  sides.** 

We  very  much  doubt  the  "ration- 
ale" of  this  practice;  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  dashing  guardsman,  bent 
on  giving  a  plausible  reason  for  a 
morning  call,  to  some  people,  with 
whose  friends,  only,  he  may  have 
intimacy,  coolly  saying — "  I  am  Mr. 
Forester,  of  the  Coldstreams,  come, 
to  look  after  the  governess!"  How 
this  is  to  "  prevent  awkwardness 
on  both  sides,"  we  cannot  possibly 
see. 

It  is  at  the  dinner  table,  however, 
he  shines,  and  if  there  were  a  little 
less  ambiguity  in  his  expressions  we 
might  derive  great  benefit  from  his 
suggestions.  "  A  gentleman,"  we  are 
told,  "  should  sit  on  each  side  of  the 
hostess."  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  a  singular  axiom,  for  how  any  one 
gentleman  is  to  accomplish  the  feat, 
without  the  lady  sits  in  his  lap,  we 
can't  clearly  comprehend,  and  even 
then,  the  position  would  be  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  purposes  intended, 
for  we  are  told,  "  the  reason  is,  that 
some  popular  or  prominent  dish  is 
usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table^ 
which  the  hostess  will  need  assistance 
in  carving."  By  what  legerdemain 
a  man  so  placed  can  cut  up  a  turkey, 
or  even  slice  a  haunch,  is  beyond  our 
conception,  and  we  only  pray,  that  if 
we  should  ever  be  so  situated,  neither 
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*'  Phil"  nop  George  Cruikshank  may 
be  there  to  see. 

«  Use  a  silver  fork,  in  eating  fish  III" 
In  the  name  of  every  thing  not 
Hottentot,  when  should  vou  use  any 

other except  in  hay-maJdng,  if  you 

be  partial  to  that  pursuit? 

The  cliums  of  other  branches  of 
*'  etiquette"  compel  us,  unhappily,  to 
pass  over  many  admirable  suggestions 
m  this  excellent  little  volume :  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  caution  against 
defending  a  friend,  should  you  hear 
him  attacked  in  society,  and  we  must 
close  our  brief  remarks  with  one  soli- 
tary quotation. 

'*  Many  persons" — it  is  Freeling, 
<*  loquitur" — "  have  a  foolish  habit  of 
drumming  on  the  table  with  their 
fingers,  or  on  the  floor  with  their  feet, 
significantlv  termed— the  devil's  tattoo ; 
^8  is  as  often  the  result  of  absorption 
of  mind  as  of  vacancy  of  intellect." 

To  our  thinking,  there  might  be 
another  explanation  of  the  practice, 
and  we  half  fear  that  our  author, 
in  conducting  his  friend  down  stairs, 
has  gone  the  whole  wav,  and  turned 
into  the  servants*  hall  for  an  illustra- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  his  work  may  be  an  amus- 
ing companion  ; — a  wbh  which,  as  far 
as  regards  ourselves,  we  beg  to  assure 
him,  is  perfectly  realised. 

The  "Etiquette  for  Ladies,"  we 
must  dismiss  with  little  comment ;  for 
it  is  merely  the  adaptation  of  the  max- 
ims in  the  preceding  volume,  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  softer  sex  ;  save 
that  we  find  in  the  volume  devoted  to 
them,  that  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and 
Hock,  are  discussed,  with  their  relative 
titnes  of  appearance,  when,  in  our 
ignorance,  we  seemed,  these  things 
more  pertaining  to  the  dinner  than  the 
drawing-room.  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  peculiar  principles  of  etiquette 
adapted  to  the  fair,  unless  some  of  the 
following  may  be  deemed  such. 

"  Ladies,  with  long  thin  arms,  may 
remove  their  unpleasant  effect,  by  wear- 
ing over  their  dress,  sleeves  of  gauze, 
crape,  or  lace,  fittine  close  at  the  wrist, 
and  secured  by  rich  bracelets. 

"Eschew,  as  you  would  evil,  these 
clumsy  appendages,  termed  mud  boots : 
they  must  have  been  the  contrivance  of 
some  gouty  dowager,  and  for  such  only 
are  they  allowable." 

And  again— 

"  FrilU  and  necklaces  relieve  a  long 
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neck ;  but  short-necked  ladies  should 
avoid  every  thing  that  served  to  contrast 
the  distance  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  chin." 

Are  these,  then,  precepts  of  Eti- 
quette ?  Or,  are  they  not  the  coun- 
sels of  a  marchande  des  nuxHes,  and 
such  unhappily  is  the  greater  portion 
of  the  volume,  in  which  we  look  in  vidn 
for  the  racy  style  and  pleasant  know- 
ledge of  life,  so  conspicuous  in  its  twin 
brother.  And  now,  discarding  these 
minor  deities,  let  ns  approach  some- 
thing more  to  our  taste — ^the  art  of 
Conversation ;  and,  before  we  go 
further,  let  us  apologise  to  the  au- 
thor. Captain  Orlando  Sabertash,  for 
classing  him  even,  in  the  title,  with 
such  company.  He  is  really  a  clever 
fellow,  and  vrrites  with  the  easy  off- 
hand freedom  of  a  "  beau  Sabreur." 
All  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
writer  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  where 
his  sketches  on  "manners  and  things  in 
general,"  displayed  a  deal  of  smart  and 
witty  observation,  with  fiu*  more 
acquiuntance  with  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  magazine  scribes. 

After  a  little  pleasant  badinage  on 
the  merits  of  conversation  as  an  art, 
he  opens  thus  :— 

"  The  tone  and  spirit  of  modera 
fashion  are,  we  think,  decidedly  hostile 
to  cheerful  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion. And  though  we  may  be  told  that 
fashion  has  tended  to  polish  and  reiine 
manners,  and  to  spread  far  and  wide  the 
elegant  courtesy  of  deportment  for  which 
all  persons  of  g^d  breeding  are  distin- 
guished ;  we  must  still  demur  to  the  pro- 
position. Good  manners  result  nrom 
knowledge,  good  sense,  good  feeling, 
and  the  habit  of  good  society ;  whereas 
fashion  cares  not  a  straw  for  sense,  feel* 
ing,  or  learning  ;  and  only  lays  down  a 
rule  of  manners,  which  the  initiated 
must  acquire  and  act  up  to,  and  whidi 

Srescribes  at  present  a  stiff,  vapid, 
lasS  kind  of  hauteur,  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  healthy,  sanguine,  and  elastic 
feeling,  but  which  is  easily  acquired  by 
all  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  veiy 
qualities  from  which  elegant  and  refinsd 
manners  can  alone  spring.  The  eier- 
tions  of  fashion  have  always  been  direeted 
towards  the  extinction  of  whatever  is 
elevating  in  our  nature.  All  generous 
enthusiasm,  all  chivalrous  sentune&ts, 
are  unfashionable.  Even  cheerfulness, 
good  humour,  and  hilarity  are  banishjd 
from  polite  society,  in  order  thAt  m 
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digmtj  of  fashionable  persons  may  not 
be  compromised  b^  sympathising  in  the 
joys  or  the  woes,  m  the  pleasures  or  the 
sorrows  of  ordinary  mortals. 

**  This  is  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
£uhionabIe  traming ;  for  its  effects  tend 
to  destroy  or  relax  all  the  finer'fibres  of 
the  heartZ--those  that  should  receive  and 
respond  to  the  impressions  produced  by 
whatever  is  great,  good,  beautiful,  or 
noble.  It  tends,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  imagination, 
which,  when  pure,  bright,  and  sparkling, 
lead  us  to  build  fabrics  of  beauty,  and 
temples  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  even 
on  the  slenderest  foundations.  But 
fashion  smiles  at  this.  Instead  of  the 
free,  open,  frank,  manly,  and  cheerful 
deportment,  that  should  distinguish  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  man  towards 
man,  what  do  we  find?  Affectation, 
affectation,  affectation  !  Towards  per- 
sons of  rank,  men  and  women — I  beg 
pardon — ladies  and  gentlemen  I  mean — 
are  all  smiles  and  urbanity:  towards 
strangers,  they  are  haughty  and  vapid 
exdusives  ;  affecting  airs  of  fooush 
grandeur,  that  s^ve  way  to  profound 
obsequiousness  the  moment  they  find 
they  have  been  acting  their  little  part 
before  their  superiors  in  fashionable 
notoriety. 

"  It  is  only  in  small  coteries  in  which 
persons  have  been  long  shaken  together, 
HO  to  express  myself ;  or  when  in  high 
rank  chance  assembles  parties  above  the 
influence  of  fashion  and  the  morgue 
trufoeratiquet  that  British  talents  for 
society  can  be  truly  appreciated.  Most 
of  the  splendid  entertainments  given  in 
the  season  about  town  are  little  more 
than  regular  tributes  paid  for  a  certain 
station  in  society ;  or  due  aeknowlede- 
ments  for  similar  value  received  at  the 
hands  of  others.  Alm«ek's  and  some  of 
the  best  balls  look  almost  like  beauty 
Wdors,  splendidly  supplied,  no  doubt, 
where  young  ladies,  after  being  well 
drilled  in  fashionable  display,  and  re- 
lieved, as  much  as  E^nglish  ladies  can  be 
so  relieved,  from  all  the  better  feelines 
and  affections  of  the  heart,  are  regularly 
put  up  to  market,  like  any  ordinary 
commodity,  or  reduced  to  serve  as  mere 
bait  to  parental  ambition." 

Now,  this  is  not  only  true — but  it  is 
truth,  well  and  boldly  enunciated. 
The  vice  of  a  poor  and  heartless  code 
is  admirably  exposed,  and  the  delin- 
quents themselves  laid  open  to  the 
lash.  The  conversation  of  a  modem 
dinner,  not  only  is  brought  down  to  the 
low  level  of  the  meanest  proser  pre- 
sent, but  any  endeavour  to  elevate  its 
tone  or  exalt  its  spirit  is  denounced  at 


once  as  vulgarity.  The  topics  which 
can  be  discussed  are  few  and  uninte- 
resting ;  they  have  neither  freshness 
nor  variety,  while  the  measure  of 
capacity  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
is  of  that  calibre,  that  ensures  the 
talker,  as  among  the  least  informed  of 
the  company.  Clever  men  and  clever 
women  retire  within  themselves,  and 
retreat  from  the  discussion  of  matterSf 
where  the  most  empty  "Fat "  is  their 
equal,  if  not  superior.  Hence,  the 
broken,  unconnected  sentences— the 
'*  bold  disjointed  chat,"  of  what  is 
termed  good  society,  and  the  absence 
of  every  trait  of  flashing  wit,  happy 
illustration,  or  even  shrewd  remark, 
by  which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  a 
constant  subject  of  regret  among  old 
people  in  Ireland,  that  the  race 
of  conversationalists  is  departed — that 
the  brilliant  talkers  of  former  days — 
the  Currans,  the  Bushes,  the  Plun- 
kets,  the  Grattans,  are  no  longer  to 
be  met  with — that  a  prosaic  spirit  of 
wearisome  common-places,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  those  delightful  meet- 
ings— where  eloquence  and  poetry, 
polished  scholarship,  and  sparkling 
wit,  abounded — ana  where  the  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  bar  and 
seriate,  achieved  triumphs  as  great  as 
ever  they  accomplished  before  the 
arena  of  public  opinion.  Let  them 
not  grieve  over  these  things — better 
far  for  those  bright  spirits,  that  they 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  when  the 
sun  of  their  glory  was  but  setting, 
and  had  not  sank  below  the  hori- 
zon. Better — a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter, that  they  enjoyed  to  the  last,  the 
delightful  communion  of  mutual 
tastes  and  sympathies ;  and  lived  not 
to  hear  their  wit,  their  pleasantry^ 
their  choice  repartee,  their  chastened 
wisdom  regarded  as  so  many  solecisms 
in  society ;  and  know  themselves  pro- 
nounced beyond  the  pale  of  modern 
good  breeding. 

That  we  exaggerate  nothing  in  this 
assertion,  we  could  at  once  prove  by 
referring  to  those,  who  confessedlv  are 
the  most  brilliant  conversers  of  the 
day,  and  see,  how  they  are  estimated 
in  what  is  called  "  society."  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the 
Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  the  wittiest 
men  in  England,  are  deemed  bores  I 
actually  bores !  by  nine  out  of  ten  of 
your  fashionable  diners-out — the  white 
neckcloth  gentlemen,  who  lisp  a  sen- 
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tence  between  soup  and  fish^  and 
accomplish  a  ten-year  old  truism  be- 
fore the  dessert ; — sneer  at  the  concen- 
trated wisdom,  eloquence,  and  wit  of 
the  most  gifted  talkers  in  Enghind. 

We  have  descended — there  is  no 
mincing  the  matter — to  the  very  lowest 
standard  of  imbecility  and  platitude ; 
and  there  is  only  one  hope  for  us,  that 
the  present  generation  of  dinner  eaters 
may  die  oif,  from  pure  ennui ;  and  a 
healthier  race  succeed.  But  we  have 
left  our  friend  Sabertash  too  long 
in  abeyance,  and  must  return  to  him. 
The  following  short  extract  is  much 
to  our  liking: — 

**  Franklin  says,  that  you  must  uever 
contradict  in  conversation,  nor  correct 
facts,  if  wrongly  stated.  This  is  going 
much  too  far :  you  must  never  contra- 
dict in  a  short,  direct,  or  positive  tone ; 
but  with  politeness,  you  may  easily, 
when  necessary,  express  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  a  graceful  and  even  compli- 
mentary manner.  And  I  would  almost 
say,  that  the  art  of  conversation  consists 
in  knowing  how  to  contradict,  and  when 
to  be  silent ;  for,  as  to  constantly  acting 
a  fawning  and  meanly  deferential  part 
in  society,  it  is  offensive  to  all  persons 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  In 
regard  to  facts  wrongly  stated,  no  well- 
bred  man  ever  thinks  of  correcting 
them,  merely  to  show  his  wisdom  in 
trifles ;  but  with  politeness,  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  rectify  an  error,  when  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  demands  the 
explanation. 

"  Whenever  the  lady  or  gentleman 
with  whom  you  are  discussing  a  point, 
whether  of  love,  war,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, beeins  to  sophisticate,  drop  the 
subject  mstantly.  Your  adversary  either 
wants  the  ability  to  maintain  his  opinion, 
and  then  it  would  be  uncivil  to  press  it ; 
or  he  wants  the  still  more  useful  ability 
to  yield  the  point  with  unaffSected  grace 
and  good-humour  ;  or  what  is  also  pos- 
sible, bis  vanity  b  in  some  way  engaged 
in  defending  views  on  which  he  may 
probably  have  acted,  so  that  to  demolish 
nis  opinions  is  perhaps  to  reprove  his 
conduct,  and  no  well-bred  man  goes  into 
society  for  the  purpose  of  sermonising. 

"  Xll  local  wits,  all  those  whose  jests 
are  understood  only  within  the  range  of 
their  own  circle  or  coterie,  are  decided 
objectionables  in  general  society.  It  is 
the  height  of  ill-breeding,  in  fact,  to  con- 
verse, or  jest  on  subjects  that  are  not 
perfectly  understood  bv  the  party  at 
large  :  it  is  a  snecies  of  rude  mystifica- 
tion, as  uncivil  as  whispering,  or  as 
speaking  in  language  that  may  not  be 
'^Mniliar  to  some  of  the  party.    But  you 


must  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  evoi 
if  others  show  themselves  deficient  in 
good  manners ;  and  must  not,  like  cock- 
neys and  inflated  simpletons,  fancy 
yourself  the  object  of  every  idle  jest 

Jrou  do  not  imderstand,  or  of  every 
augh  that  chance  may  have  called  forth. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  feel  that  they  are 
neither  laughed  at  nor  ridiculed." 

Our  author  touches  but  slightly— 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it — on  the  habit  of 
inviting  non-eflfectives — to  dinner  par- 
ties. It  is  not  his  intention — far  from 
it — to  banish  from  the  social  board, 
all  whose  conversational  powers  are 
not  of  a  high  order.  Such  a  wish,  had 
he  even  conceived  it,  would  he  im- 
practicable ;  and,  if  practicable,  un- 
successful. He  only  speaks  of  a  class 
of  "  vapid  coxcombs,"  who  actually 
are  the  bane  of  all  dinner  society — 
the  drones  in  every  hive  one  meets 
with. 

Dinner  giving — we  grieve  to  say — 
is  become  like  one  of  bowring's  reci- 
procity treaties.  You  admit  your 
firiend's  salmon,  that  in  tturn  he  may 
receive  your  turbot.  You  eat  of  his 
haunch,  because  you  feel»  he  will  dine 
on  your  sirloin.  He  has  ten  old  ladies 
in  satin  and  turbans.  You  can  pay  him 
off  next  week,  with  their  fat  fac-simi- 
les.  Happily  our  cookery  takes  the 
same  narrow  range  as  our  conversa- 
tion, and  you  may  indemnify  any 
inviter  of  your  acquaintance^  and 
not  leave  a  balance  of  six-pence  be- 
tween you  on  either  side.  "  And  yet," 
to  quote  a  passage,  whose  application 
in  our  author  indifferent : — 

"  And  yet  how  bountifully  has  Provi- 
dence scattered  the  elements  of  brilliant 
happiness  through  all  the  ranks  of  British 
society ;  and  how  many  advantages  do 
we  not  possess  over  the  best  and  most 
fortunate  of  our  neighbours.  What 
country  can  boast  of  any  thing  resem- 
bling the  delightful  parties  that  meet  in 
summer  at  the  country  mansions  of  our 
principal  gentry  ?  These  are  the  parties 
that  prove  what  life  can  be :  they  are 
the  pleasantest,  perhaps,  the  world  can 
show,  and  by  far  the  most  favourable  to 
cheerful  conversation  ;  from  which,  in- 
deed, they  derive  their  principal  charm. 
During  such  visits  you  throw  the  cares 
of  the  world  entirety  aside.  The  heart, 
soul,  and  mind  expand  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
comfort  that  surround  you.  You  ride, 
drive,  walk  with  the  gay,  the  lovely, 
the  accomplished ;  saunter  about,  chat- 
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tin^  themofit  incomprehensible  nonsense, 
till  it  becomes  wit  by  mere  excess  of  ex- 
travagance, and  general  hilarity.  You 
shoot,  hunt,  boat ;  read  all  the  new 
pnblications  to,  or  with,  pretty  women ; 
discnss  the  merits  of  prints,  pictures, 
and  caricatures ;  and  try  the  counte- 
nances of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by 
the  drawin»i  in  the  large  edition  of 
Larater.  At  other  times  you  are  senti- 
mental :  you  interpret  the  music  of  the 
autumnal  breeze,  as  it  rustles  gently 
through  the  eTenine  forest,  or  as  it  bows 
down  the  heads  of  the  withering  reeds 
that  skirt  the  neighbouring  lake.  Then 
again,  you  explain  the  raried  forms  and 
figures  that  pass,  in  strange  and  fantas- 
tic shape,  along  the  evening  sky,  when 
the  sun  gilds  with  his  parting  beams  the 
clouds  and  cloudlets  that,  in  a  thousand 
thin,  wild  streaks,  hurry  after  him,  as 
if  to  inhale  the  last  particles  of  dazzling 
light  and  glory.  Ever  varying  and 
splendid  is  a  northern  sunset ;  whereas, 
in  the  south,  it  is  always  unbroken, 
beautiful,  and  always  the  same — toujour s 
perdrix :  if  you  have  once  seen  the  '  god 
of  day'  rushing  to  his  watery  bed,  in 
one  *  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light,* 
you  have  seen  it  for  a  century. 

"  When  you  have  a  large  party,  the 
evenings  may  be  dedicated  to  dances  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds ;  or  you  listen  to 
music,  for  there  are  always  some  young 
girls  who  can  play  and  sing ;  or  else  you 
collect  into  small  groups  and  parties, 
and  lounge  in  retired  nooks  of  the  library 
or  drawing-room,  talking  over  the  acl- 
ventures,  and  laughing  at  the  misadven- 
tures of  the  day. 

**  If  the  evening  is  mild  and  warm,  we 
stroll  out  upon  the  lawn ;  and  then  you 
may  venture  to  talk  even  astronomy,  if 
jou  can ;  for  there  is  no  science  of  which 
women  seena  so  fond.  The  stars,  their 
lustre,  number,  incalculable  distance, 
the  immensity  of  space  required  for  their 
mighty  orbits  ;  for  the  orbits  of  those 
that  move  round  countless  suns,  the 
very  light  of  which  has  hardly  reached 
our  little  planet,  produce  strange 
thoughts  in  female  hearts.  Women  have 
more  feeling  than  we  have,  their  minds 
are  more  easily  moved  by  whatever  is 
great,  glorious,  and  sublime  ;  and  when 
so  elevated,  they  are  more  open  to  the 
impressions  of  la  belle  passion  ;  which, 
with  them,  is  always,  in  its  origin,  at 
least,  of  a  pure  and  ennobling  nature. 
I  have  generally  observed,  that  during 
such  astronomical  lectures  the  pretty 
dears  drew  closer  to  me,  and  leaned 
more  perceptibly  upon  my  arm.  One 
thin^  you  must  attend  to,  never  let  such 
evemng  lectures  be  premeditated  :  if 
you  are  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on  astro- 
nomy, or  to  interpret  sun-set  figures. 


or  to  repeat,  in  fact,  any  foolery  in  which 
you  may  occasionally  have  succeeded,  be 
sure  to  evade  compliance  in  some  care- 
less and  unaffected  way  or  other.  These 
exhibitions  must  always  be  unpremedi- 
tated, or  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  lost. 
If  people  come  to  listen  to  you,  they 
will  be  disappointed ;  many  will  go  me- 
chanically, because  others  are  going ; 
some  will  be  thinking  of  different  matters 
altogether ;  some  whispering  to  their 
neighbours  about  yesterday's  oall ;  some 
will  make  puns,  and  some  cut  jokes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sentimentalists ;  and 
your  reputation  is  lost  for  ever.  When 
you  have  a  small  party  to  yourself,  two, 
three,  or  four,  you  can  give  to  the  con- 
versation the  turn  that  may  best  suit  the 
disposition  of  the  moment.  You  can 
talk  in  harmony  with  the  'clime,  the 
time,  the  hour,*  with  the  feelings  that 
may  predominate,  or  with  those  which 
you  may  have  called  forth.  All  these 
advantages  fall  away  when  you  are  set 
to  perform  a  task.  And  it  is  dangerous 
in  society  to  be  a  good  singer,  relater  of 
anecdotes,  or  sayer  of  clever  things ; 
for  you  are  often  called  upon  to  show  off 
before  the  party  at  large,  who  are  not 
in  a  mood  for  listening  to  you :  by  de- 
grees you  are  voted  a  bore,  and  deprived 
of  the  advantages  you  might  have  reaped 
from  your  social  abilities. 

**  I  think  ghost  stories  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
for  I  have  sometimes  known  them  brought 
in  with  great  effect.  Care  must  of  course 
be  taken  to  make  them  short ;  for  no 
one,  unless  a  privileged  talker,  one  who 
from  wealth,  rank,  station,  or  reputa* 
tion,  is  sure  of  being  listened  to,  can 
indulge  in  long  stories,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  Ghost  stories  are 
also  difficult  to  tell :  the  proper  medium 
tone  between  the  firm  belief  in  the  events 
related,  and  which  mi^^ht  now  seem  a 
little  oat  of  date — and  the  levity  of  man- 
ner, displaying  modem  incredulity,  cer- 
tain to  aestroy  the  effect — is  not  easily 
caught.  Nor  will  such  tales  of  terror 
answer,  unless  when  the  feelings  of  the 
listeners  are  properly  attuned  to  their 
reception. 

"  They  are  as  much  out  of  place  in 
rides,  drives,  morning  walks,  as  in  bril- 
liantly lighted  ball-rooms  and  crowded 
assemblies  ;  and  though  it  may  look  like 
a  recollection  of  old  nursery  tales  to  say 
so,  they  are  only  suited  to  evening  circles 
round  the  fire,  to  retired  library  corners, 
and  to  times  when  buoying  sparkling 
spirits  have  become  exhausted — when  the 
foam  of  the  champaigne  has  been  swept 
away,  but  left  the  real  body  and  flavour 
of  the  wine  still  unimpaired.  Under 
such  circumstances,  you  may  summon 
up  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  if  you 
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$x%  a  skilful  coniuror,  they  will  some- 
tunes  appear.  What  I  would  call  pie- 
bald  stories,  or  stories  commencing  in 
grare  and  ghostly  style,  and  ending  in  a 
mere  lest  or  piece  of  idle  foolery,  thus 
throwmg  the  feelings  of  the  company 
entirely  aback — are  all,  I  think,  as  vile 
as  piebald  horses.  I  can  safely  say,  at 
least,  that  I  never  heard  one  that  was 
ffood,  that  was  not  absolutely  vulg^ar  in 
fact.  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  re- 
oommend,  however,  that  there  should 
not  be  too  much  of  mere  imagination  in 
your  conversation ;  it  too  often  produces 
only  vain  and  puerile  ideas,  and  calls  to 
mind  the  old  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the 
mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art 
of  discoursing,  of  jesting  pleasantly  on 
trifling  subjects,  raising  them  to  impor- 
tance, and  giving  to  airy  nothings  local 
habitations  as  well  as  names,  is  a  very 
charming  one ;  it  shows  taste,  tact,  po- 
liteness, and  even  invention,  for  it  is 
the  art  of  making  a  great  deal  out  of 
nothing  ;  but  then  how  difficult  I  And 
bow  much  tact  and  knowledge  are  re- 
quired to  talk  pleasant  nonsense;  and 
to  charm,  flatter,  and  instruct,  under 
the  mere  garb  of  extravagance." 

His  concluding  chapter  on  flirta- 
tioDy  we  forbear  to  quote  from — not 
from  any  deficiency  or  interest  in  the 
subject^  or  that  there  is  any  want  of 
ability  in  the  treatment  of  it,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  should  be  read,  whole 
and  entire.  Flirtation  is  to  ordinary 
ooQversation,  what  poetry  is  to  prose, 
or  rather  a  ballet,  to  an  Irish  jig.  To 
reduce  its  practice  to  rules  and  max- 
ims, would  be  absurd,  and  of  this  no 
one  is  more  convinced  than  the  gallant 
Captain  Orlando  himself ;  still  ne  has 
contrived  to  environ  his  subject  with 
so  many  little  traits  of  human  nature — 
so  many  shrewd  remarks,  and  appro- 
priate cautions,  that  we  seriously  ad- 
vise its  perusal,  especially  to  all*  who 
have  not  yet  crossed  the  "Line 
conjugal,"  and  been  bronzed  in  the 
tropics  of  matrimony. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
*^  matters  social,"  there  is  no  reason  in 
life,  why  we  should  not  devote  a  line 
or  two  to  one  of  tha  pleasant  re- 
sources, the  drawinff-room  provides, 
for  passinflp  an  evemng — we  mean,  a 
rubber.  Here  is  a  pretty  little  vo- 
lume before  us,  illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows,  in  his  very  best  style — full 
of  witty  allusions  to  the  game,  and 


presenting  under  the  gpiise  of  an  in- 
structor, a  deal  of  very  piquant  drol- 
lery. Some  of  the  definitions  are 
very  good,  as  for  instance : — 

**  The  Cut" — A  process  by  which 
A  deal  of  cards  is  commenced — and  a 
deal  of  acquaintance  is  "terminated." 

"  Short  Whist."  "  Whist— New 
Style." 

As  to  the  directions  for  playing  the 
game,  they  are  merely  elementary,  and 
only  suited  to  tyros  of  six-penny 
points.  We  are  among  the  first  form 
boys,  and  despise  such  "  rubbers  made 
easy."  One  good  remark  deserves 
mention.  "  When  playing  with  bad 
plavers,  never  divest  your  mind  of  the 
belief,  that  you  have  three  antagonists.** 
Had  he  added,  "and  your  partner  the 
worst  of  the  three,"  the  observation 
had  been  perfect.  Strange  it  is — ^but 
the  world  abounds  in  clever,  shrewd 
men,  people  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence — who,  with  all  their  en- 
deavours on  the  subject,  cannot  make 
themselves  even  moderately  good 
whisters.  Every  one  who  has  felt  the 
boredom  of  one,  such,  in  a  party  of 
four — will  sympathise  with  my  re- 
grets; though  they  may  not  go  the 
length  of  Tiuleyrand,  who,  in  compas- 
sionating the  unfortunate  gentleman 
who  never  could  learn  the  game,  ex- 
claimed, "  Only  think,  marquis,  what 
an  unhappy  old  age  you  are  laying 
up  for  yourself." 

But  such  is  the  case.  The  majority 
of  soi  disant  whist  players  are  indict- 
able as  nuisances,  and  whether  the 
practice  be  to  worry  the  party  with 
questions  about  every  card  and  every 
trick,  to  trump  their  partners  winning 
cards,  or  a  revoke — are  a  bane  to  aU 
lovers  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  cleverest  men  of  our 
acquaintance  is  a  fearful  ofi^ender,  and 
though  a  barrister  and  whister  of  six 
years*  standing,  cannot  ever  acquire 
the  manual  part  of  the  game,  and 
alternately  picks  his  trumps  from  the 
floor,  or  his  coat  pocket 

We  intend  on  a  future  occasion  to 
return  to  the  whole  subject  we  have 
now  merely  currently  touched,  taking 
for  our  text-book,  that  vast  volume  of 
brilliant  humour  and  drollery  —  the 
"  Physiologie  da  Gout"; 
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Tbies  was  a  long  row  of  sheds  at  the 
far  end  of  the  town  of  Hull,  open 
towards  the  Humher,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  towards  the  town.  A  little 
pateh  of  green  lay  on  one  side  the  city 
waD— on  the  other,  between  the  sheds 
and  the  river,  ran  a  small  foot-path, 
and  behind  rose  a  good-looking  dwel- 
lings of  two  stories  high.  With  a 
^ttick  bat  qtuet  step — anusuallj  quiet, 
indeed^ — for  he  generally  displayed  his 
high  opinion  of  himself  in  the  elasticity 
of  his  toes— Captain  Barecolt  pursued 
the  little  path  till  he  came  in  front  of 
the  sheds,  and  then  paused,  to  recon- 
noitre the  ground.  He  first  looked 
into  the  open  side  of  the  buildings ; 
but  nothing  did  he  see  but  sundry 
stockfish  hanging  up  in  rows  by  the 
tail,  together  with  a  heap  of  coals  in 
one  corner,  and  two  large  bales  or 
packages  covered  with  coarse  canvas 
m  another.  He  then  looked  over  the 
Humber,  where  the  sun  was  struggling 
with  some  misty  clouds,  gilding  the 
sky,  and  glittering  on  the  calm  unruf- 
fled waters.  There  was  nothing  of 
great  importance  to  be  discovered  on 
that  side  either,  and  the  only  object 
that  seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  worthy  captain  was  the  top  of  a 
boat's  mast,  which  rose  over  the  bank 
between  him  and  the  river.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  it,  however,  he  turned 
an  ear  in  that  direction,  and  thought 
he  heard  people  speaking ;  upon  which 
he  advanced  quietlv  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  looked  down.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  boat  apparently  about  to 
push  off,  and  another  standing  on  the 
shore,  giving  him  some  directions; 
and  the  first  sight  of  the  latter  showed 
our  firiend  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  way — for  there  he  beheld  the  stout, 
tall,  good-looking,  elderly  man,  whom 
he  had  seen  witn  Mrs.  White,  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

His  back  was  turned  to  Captain 
Barecolt,  and  as  the  latter  stood  wiut- 
R^  till  the  boat  had  pushed  off,  he 
heard  him  say,  **  Well  f  don't  make  a 


noise  about  it.  Do  every  thing  aisil) 
and  quietly." 

The  man  in  the  boat,  however,  at 
once  caught  a  sight  of  the  intruder 
upon  their  conversation,  and  pointed 
towards  him  with  his  hand,  upon 
which  Mr.  Hugh  0*Donnel  turned 
quickly  round,  with  an  inquiring  and 
somewhat  stern  expression  ;  and  then 
advanced  straight  up  to  Captaiii  Bare- 
colt, while  the  boat  rowed  away. 

"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  wanting  me  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  O'Donnel,  with  a 
strong  touch  of  that  peculiar  percus- 
sion of  the  breath,  which  has  ac- 
quired— why  or  wherefore,  who  can 
tell? — the  name  of  brogue,  and  regard- 
ing the  captain  with  not  the  most 
amicable  glance  in  the  world. 

<<  Yes  I  master  O'Donnel,**  replied 
Barecolt,  in  g^d  plain  English^ "  I 
am  wanting  you ;  and,  by  your  leave^ 
we  must  have  a  little  conversation 
together.** 

Hugh  0*Donnel  gazed  at  him  with 
some  surprise,  for  he  recollected  him 
well  as  the  French  oAoer,  who  had 
visited  the  sign  of  the  Swan  on  the 
preceding  evening;  but  he  was  a 
oautious  man,  notwithstanding  his 
Milesian  blood,  long  accustomed  to 
deal  with  somewhat  dangerous  affairs^ 
and  well  aware  that  the  most  indiscreet 
of  all  passions  is  surprise  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  appearing  to  recognlM 
his  visitor,  he  said,  *'  If  our  conversa- 
tion is  to  be  at  all  long,  sir,  it  had 
better  be  within  doors  than  without.'* 

"  It  may  be  long,**  replied  Bareoolt» 
drily,  *'and  yet  it  cannot  be  very  long, 
for  I  have  not  too  much  time  to  spare  | 
but,  whether  long  or  short,  it  had 
better  be  where  we  can  have  no  eaves- 
droppers, Mr.  O'Donnel.** 

«  Always  better,  sir,"  replied  0*Don- 
nel,  "  and  so  we  will  walk  in." 

Barecolt  followed  him  to  the  house, 
where  a  clean  and  respectable  old 
woman  servant  was  seen  sanding  th« 
floor  of  a  parlour,  the  boards  of  which 
were  scrubbed  to  a  marvellous  white- 
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ness ;  though  the  walN,  to  say  the 
truth,  were  somewhat  dingy,  and  a 
strong  flavour  of  tobacco  smoke  rather 
detracted  from  the  purity  of  the  air. 
That  odour,  however,  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  nose  of  Captain  Barecolt, 
who  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  while  the 
master  of  the  mansion  sent  away  the 
servant,  and  closed  the  door.  As 
soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the 
worthy  captain  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Mr.  O'Donnel,  and  demanded,  **  You 
recollect  me,  of  course,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  your  face 
somewhere,"  replied  the  Irishman ; 
*'  but,  Lord  love  you,  I  never  recollect 
any  thing  after  it  is  over.  It's  better 
not,  sir.  I  make  life  a  ready-money 
business,  and  keep  neither  receipts  nor 
bills." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  O'Donnel,"  re- 
plied Captain  Barecolt ;  **  but  yet,  I 
think  I  must  get  you  to  draw  a  draft 
upon  the  past.  That  word  or  two 
from  Mrs.  White,  will  tell  you  what  it 
is  about ;"  and  he  handed  his  compa- 
nion across  the  little  round  oaken 
table  a  small  bit  of  paper. 

O'Donnel  took  it,  read  the  contents, 
and  then  mused  for  a  minute  or  two, 
tapping  the  table  with  his    fingers. 

**  Well  I  sir,"  he  said  at  length, "  what 
is  it  you  want  to  know  ?" 

<^  All  that  you  can  tell  me  about  the 
young  lady,  whom  they  call  Arrah 
Neil?" 

'*  Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  her  in  a  minute,"  replied  the 
other;  ''she  is  now  at  the  Swan,  Mrs. 
White's  own  house,  under  the  care, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  reverend  gentleman,  called 
Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken." 

"  That  won't  do,  Mr.  O'Donnel— 
that  won't  do,"  exclaimed  Barecolt. 
"  What  I  want  to  know,  is  about 
the  past — not  the  present— of  which 
I  know  more  than  you  do,  Mr. 
O'Donnel." 

"  I  never  seek  to  know  any  thing 
of  other  people's  business,"  replied 
O'Donnel,  drily.  *'  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  attend  to  my  own." 

**  Which  is  the  supplying  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  with  salt  fish  for  fast 
days,  together  with  beads,  missals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  little  trinkets  for 
private  use,"  answered  Barecolt,  who 
had  been  usmg  his  eyes,  and  forming 
his  own  conclusions  from  numerous 
indications,  apparently  trifling. 


O'Donnel,  without  any  change  of 
expression,  gazed  at  him  gravely,  and 
the  captain  continued — **  But  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  my  good 
friend.  I  see  you  are  a  prudent  man, 
and,  I  dare  say,  you  have  cause  to  be 
so.  However,  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
inquire;  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
you  will  not  be  kind  enough  to  a  poor 
young  lady,  to  give  her  some  infor- 
mation concerning  her  own  affiurs,  of 
which,  from  the  death  of  poor  old 
Serjeant  Neil,  and  his  papers  having 
been  carried  oflf  by  this  old  puritanicfd 
hunks.  Dry,  she  has  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance. You  must  know  that  thb 
young  lady  has  found  great  and  pow- 
erful friends  in  the  Lord  Walton  and 
his  sister." 

"  Then,  why  did  they  suffer  her  to 
fall  into  this  man's  hands  ?"  demanded 
O'Donnel. 

"  Because  they  could  not  prevent 
it,"  replied  Barecolt ;  and  he  went  on 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  march 
from  Bishop's  Merton,  and  the  skir- 
mish which  had  taken  place  upon  the 
road,  with  all  of  which  we  need  not 
trouble  the  reader,  whose  imagination 
can  supply  or  not,  as  it  pleases^  Cap- 
tain. Barecolt's  account  of  his  own 
deeds  of  arms.  From  those  deeds, 
after  due  commemoration,  he  went  on 
to  speak  of  Lord  Walton's  anxiety  for 
poor  Arrah  Neil's  safety ;  and  though 
we  cannot  presume  to  say  that  his  tale 
was  plain,  or  unvarnished  either,  yet 
there  was  enough  of  truth  about  it,  to 
make  some  change  in  Mr.  O'Donnel's 
views. 

"  Where  is  Lord  Walton  to  be 
found  ?"  demanded  the  latter. 

"  He  is  with  the  king  at  Notting- 
ham," answered  Barecolt. 

''  Well  then,  he  shall  hear  firom  me 
before  long,"  replied  O'Donnel. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  bear  him 
your  message,  my  good  sir,"  said  the 
captain.  "  You  may  judge  from  my 
being  entrusted  here  with  such  im- 
portant business,  that  I  am  one  in 
whom  you  may  place  the  most  un- 
limited confidence." 

**  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  answered  O'Don- 
nel ;  *♦  but  if  I  were  such  a  fool,  or 
such  a  scoundrel  to  betray  other  peo- 
ple's secrets,  how  should  I  expect  that 
you  would  keep  them  r" 

"  That  is  very  true,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt ;  "  but  if  you  do  not  tell  them  to 
me,  and  help  me  too  to  get  the  young 
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lady  out  of  this  town  of  Hull,  you 
will  be  compelled  to  tell  them  to  her 
enemies ;  and  may  make  her  situation 
a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is  now." 

"They  can't  compel  me  I  I  defy 
them  I"  cried  O'Donnel,  sharply ;  **  and 
help  you  to  get  her  out  of  Hull,  I  will 
with  all  my  heart ;  hut  how  is  that  to 

be  done "  and  the  next  moment  he 

asked  in  a  meditative  tone,  '*  What 
makes  jou  think  they  will  ask  me 
any  questions  ?" 

"  I  not  only  think  they  will  ask  you 
questions,  Mr.  O'Donnel,  hut  I  will 
tell  yon  what  those  questions  will  he," 
replied  the  captain  ;  and  taking  a  paper 
from  his  pocket  he  went  on  :  '*  Before 
many  hours  are  over,  you  will  have 
Mr.  Dry  himself  here,  and  perhaps  the 
justices,  if  not  the  governor,  and  you 
will  be  asked  whose  daughter  was  her 
mother  ? — are  any  of  her  family  living  ? 
—in  what  county  ? — in  Ulster  ? — whe- 
ther the  estates  were  sequestrated,  or 
the  blood  attainted? — where  the  money 
came  from  you  used  to  send  to  poor 
Neil,  and  how  much  it  was  a  year  ?" 

"  Oh,  by ,  they  must  have  got 

hold  of  a  good  clue!"  exclaimed 
O'Donnel,  with  more  agitation  than  he 
had  hitherto  displayed. 

"  That  they  have.  Master  O'Donnel," 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  but  if  Dry  comes 
alone,  as  he  will  most  likely  do  at  first, 
he  will  ask  you  one  other  question  be- 
fore he  tries  to  force  you,  and  that  is, 
how  much  you  will  take  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story,  that  he  may  possess  him- 
self of  the  property,  and  force  the 
poor  child  into  marrying  him." 

"  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  man,  I  dare 
say,  Master  Dry,"  replied  the  Irishman 
with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  "  but  he  will 
find  himself  mistaken ;  and  as  to 
forcbg  me,  they  can't.  Moreover, 
for  your  own  questions,  good  sir,  all  I 
shall  say  is  this,  that  you  may  tell  Lord 
Walton  that  he  must  take  care  of  this 
poor  young  lady." 

"  'That  he  is  willing  enough  to  do 
without  my  telling,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt. 

"Ay,  but  he  must  take  care  of  her 
like  the  apple  of  his  eye,"  replied 
O'Donnel ;  **  for  if  any  harm  happen 
to  her  he  will  never  forgive  himself. 
He  is  a  kind,  good  man,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  As  gallant  a  cavalier  as  ever  lived,'* 
said  Barecolt. 

"And  young?"  demanded  O'Don- 
nel. 


**Some  seven  or  eight-and-twenty, 
I  should  guess,"  was  the  answer. 

The  master  of  the  house  mused. 

"  That  may  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate as  it  happens,"  he  said  at  len^ ; 
at  all  events  he  ought  to  have  intima- 
tion of  what  he  is  doine.  Tell  him 
that  he  shall  hear  more  from  me  very 
shortly — as  soon  as  possible — as  soon 
as  I  can  get  leave ;  and  now  to  speak 
of  how  to  get  her  out  of  Hull." 

**  But  will  you  not  let  me  tell  Lord 
Walton  who  she  is  ?"  demanded  Bare- 
colt. 

*'  If  Serjeant  Neil  has  told  him  any 
thing  already,  well,"  replied  O'Don- 
nel :  "  if  not,  he  shall  hear  more  soon ; 
but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  cherish 
and  protect  her  as  he  would  one  of  his 
own  kindred ;  for  if  he  do  not,  and 
have  any  more  heart  than  a  stone,  he 
will  repent  it  bitterly.  No  more  on 
that  head,  master !  now  for  your 
plans." 

"  Why,  Master  O'Donnel,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt;  "my  plans,  like 
your  secrets,  are  my  own ;  and  I  do 
not  tell  them  easily,  especially  when  I 
get  nothing  in  return." 

'*  But  you  said  you  wished  me  to 
help  to  get  the  young  lady  out  of  Hull. 
How  am  I  to  do  so  without  knowing 
what  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute,  Mas- 
ter O'Donnel,"  replied  Barecolt. 
"  What  I  need  is  horse  flesh,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  very  little  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Hull.  The  governor  walks 
afoot — the  oflBcers  of  the  garrison, 
such  as  it  is,  trudge  upon  their  own 
legs — and  I  have  seen  nothing  with 
four  feet  but  sundry  cats,  half  a  dozen 
dogs,  and  every  now  and  then  a  fat 
horse  in  a  coal  cart.  I  want  beasts  to 
carry  us.  Master  O'Donnel;  that  is 
my  need,  and  if  you  can  find  means  to 
furnish  us  with  them,  I  will  contrive  to 
get  the  young  lady  out." 

**  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  horses  in 
Hull,"  answered  O'Donnel;  **  but  how 
did  you  come  hither  ?" 

**  By  sea,"  replied  his  companion ; 
"  but  that  matters  not.  If  you  can 
bring  or  send  three  good  horses,  one 
with  a  woman's  saddle,  to  the  first  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to  York — I  forget 
the  name  of  the  place^ — you  will  do 
me  a  service,  aid  poor  Arrah  Neil, 
and  be  well  paid  for  your  pains." 

**  To  Newlands  you  mean,"  said 
O'Donnel;  "but  Newlands  is  a  long 
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way  for  you  to  go  on  foot.  Tis  more 
than  two  miles^  and  if  you  are  caught 
you  are  lost.  Stay,  there  is  a  little 
low  ale-house  by  the  green  side,  just  a 
mile  from  the  town  gates.  The  horses 
shall  be  there — but  at  what  time  ?" 

"Some  time  before  daybreak  to- 
morrow,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  for  as 
soon  as  I  see  the  first  ray  of  the  sun, 
I  am  off  with  my  companions.'* 

"Have  you  more  than  one?"  de- 
manded the  Irishman. 

*'  The  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  mine,"  answered  the  worthy 
captain  ;  "  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
wanted  three  horses." 

"  But  how  will  you  pass  the  gates  ?** 
inquired  the  other ;  **  they  are  very 
strict  at  that  side,  for  they  fear  enter- 
prises from  York.*' 

"There's  my  key,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, producing  the  governor's  pass ; 
"  but  for  fear  it  should  not  fit  the  lock. 
Master  O'Donnel,  I  shall  try  it  ^sq  or 
six  times  before  nightfall.*  What  I 
mean  is,  that  I  will  go  out  and  in  se- 
veral times,  that  the  people  may  know 
my  face." 

His  companion  gazed  at  the  pass, 
and  then  at  Captain  Barecolt  for  se- 
veral moments,  wondering  not  a  little 
what  might  be  the  real  character  of 
his  visitor,  and  what  the  means  by 
which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the 
document  which  he  spread  before  him. 
There  it  was,  however,  not  to  be 
doubted,  a  genuine  order  under  Sir 
John  Hotham's  own  hand,  for  the  sen- 
tries, guards,  warders,  and  officers  of 
all  kinds  of  the  town  of  Hull,  to  give 
free  passage  at  any  hour  between  day- 
break and  nightfall,  to  Captain  Fran- 
cois Jersval,  and  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  to  inspect  and  repair  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  offer 
him  no  let  or  hindrance,  but  rather 
afford  him  every  assistance. 

"  And  now.  Master  O'Donnel,** 
continued  Barecolt,  observing  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pride  that  he  had 


succeeded  in  puzzling  his  compamon; 
"  let  us  speak  about  uie  price  of  these 
horses.*' 

«  That  I  cannot  tell  till  I  buy  them," 
replied  O'Donnel ;  "  but  I  shall  see 
you  to-night  up  at  the  Swan^  and  we 
can  settle  that  matter  then.** 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  out,**  answered 
Barecolt,  recollecting  his  engagement 
with  Hazzard  and  Falgate. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  wait  till  yon 
return,*'  replied  O'Donnel ;  "  but  in 
the  meantime  I  must  g^t  the  horses 
out  before  the  gates  close  to-night 
To  what  price  would  you  like  to  go 
for  the  two?" 

"I  said  three,  Master  0*Donnel,'* 
exclaimed  Barecolt ;  "  pray  do  not  be 
short  of  the  number." 

"  No,  no,*'  replied  the  other ;  "  they 
shall  be  three,  but  I  will  pay  for  the 
young  lady's  horse.  I  have  money  in 
hand  that  should  have  gone  to  poor 
old  Neil,  but  when  I  wrote  about  it 
he  did  not  answer." 

"  Dead  men  seldom  do/'  replied 
Barecolt ;  "  but  as  to  the  price,  there  is 
no  use  of  buying  anything  very  beau- 
tiful for  me.  My  own  chargers  are 
of  the  finest  breed  in  Europe,  between 
a  Turkish  courser  and  a  powerfiil 
Norman  mare;  but  as  I  dont  want 
these  horses  for  battle,  all  that  is  need- 
ful will  be  to  see  that  they  be  good 
strong  beasts,  willing  to  work  tor  a 
day  or  two.  But  one  thing  that  is  to 
be  remembered,  Mr.  O'Donnel,  is, 
that  if  you  do  come  up  to  the  Swan 
seeking  me,  you  are  only  to  know  me 
as  *  de  Capitaine  Jersval,  one  French 
officier,  who  be  come  to  help  de  go- 
bernor  to  put  de  fortification  in  de  re- 
pair.* " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  real 
name  ?"  asked  O'Donnel,  with  an  air 
of  simplicity. 

"  What  is  Arrah  Neil's?"  rejoined 
Barecolt ;  and  both  launching,  they  se- 
parated for  the  time,  witnout  affording 
each  other  any  farther  information. 


CHAPTER  xxu. 


Poor  Arrah  Neil  had  passed  an 
anxious  and  uneasy  day ;  for  though 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  a  friend  so 
near,  ready  to  aid  in  her  escape,  had 
proved  no  slight  consolatiou;  and 
though  hope,  of  course,  magnified  Cap- 
tain Bareoolt's  powers,  and  elevated 
us  qualities  far  beyond  their  real  ex« 


tent,  yet  suspense  is  always  full  of 
terrors,  and  fear  usually  treads  close 
upon  the  steps  of  hope.  Ezekiel  Dry 
also  had  suffered  all  those  blessed 
results  which  intemperance  is  sure  to 
entail ;  and  having  lain  in  his  bed  for 
several  hours  after  the  whole  town  was 
up  and  stirrings  with  sick  stomach  and 
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acfaii^  head,  he  roae,  declaring  that 
somethiiig  he  had  eaten  at  dinner  had 
disagreed  with  him,  and  that  he  most 
have  a  small  portion  of  strong  waters 
to  promote  digestion.  He  was  as  mo- 
rose, too,  through  the  whole  day,  as 
a  sick  tiger,  and  would  not  stir  beyond 
the  doors  till  after  he  had  dined.  He 
was  angry  with  the  maid,  rude  to  the 
landlady,  assuring  her  that  she  was 
"a  vessel  of  wrath,"  and  above  all,  irri- 
table, and  even  fierce  with  Arrah  Neil. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
no  cause  of  any  kind  for  suspicion, 
yet  his  mind  was  in  that  state  of  sul- 
len discontent  from  bodily  suffering 
that  gives  rise  to  incessant  jealousy. 
He  prowled  about  the  door  of  her 
room;  sent  for  her  twice  down  to  the 
little  parlour,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner ;  looked  out  whenever  he  heard 
a  door  open ;  and  twice  stopped  Mrs. 
White  when  she  was  going  up  stairs, 
upon  the  pretence  of  asking  some 
question.  The  last  time  this  occurred, 
his  inquiiT  once  more  was  after  Mr. 
Hugh  0*Donnel. 

**  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear,**  replied  Mrs.  White;  "but, 
I  dare  say  the  governor,  Sir  John, 
could  tell  you.** 

**  That  will  not  do,  woman,**  replied 
Mr.  Dry,  pettishly ;  **  I  only  seek  to 
hold  communion  with  the  godly  of  the 
land.  How  can  I  tell  that  this  Sir 
John  Hotham  is  any  better  than  an 
nncircumcised  Philistine  ?  Though 
he  have  taken  a  part  with  the  righ- 
teous in  behalf  of  this  poor  country, 
peradventure  it  may  be  but  with  an 
eye  to  the  spoil.** 

**  Goodness,  sir,  think  of  what  vou 
are  saying  in  Hull  I*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
White,  giving  a  glance  to  some  of  the 
by-standers,  "  you  may  get  yourself 
into  trouble,  if  you  speak  so  of  the 
governor.** 

**  Nay,  woman,  am  I  not  called  to 
lift  up  my  voice,  and  spare  not,** 
rejoined  Mr.  Dry ;  **  is  this  a  time  for 
showing  a  respect  to  persons.  Verily, 
I  will  take  up  a  word  against  them.*' 

*•  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  I  will  not 
stay  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  landlady ; 
and  away  she  went,  leaving  Mr.  Dry 
to  finish  his  exhortation  to  the  maid, 
the  ostler,  and  two  townsmen,  if  he 
chose. 

Shortly  after,  however,  the  dinner 
of  the  guest  was  served  up  to  him, 
and  gradually,  under  its  influence,  he 
vas  restored  to  a  more  placable  state 


of  mind,  having  sought  the  aid  of 
sundry  somewhat  potent  libations, 
which  he  termed  supporting  the  inner 
man,  but  which  Mrs.  White  denomi- 
nated taking  '^  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
had  bit  him.'* 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  Mr.  Dry  took  Arrah 
Neil  back  to  her  chamber  again,  and 
having  locked  the  door,  and  sought  his 
hat  and  cloak  in  his  own  room,  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  stairs,  resolved 
to  pursue  his  perquisitions  for  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnel  in  person ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  door  of  the  Swan, 
his  tranquillity  was  much  overset  by 
the  entrance  of  a  bold,  swaggering, 
joyous-looking  person,  whose  very 
cheerfulness  of  face  was  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  the  sour  and  sober  Mr. 
Dry.  He  looked  at  him,  then,  with 
a  glance  of  amazement  and  reproba- 
tion, and  then,  while  our  good  friend 
Djggory  Falgate  brushed  past,  raised 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  inquiring 
whether  such  things  as  a  blythe  heart 
and  cheerful  countenance  could  be  to- 
lerated on  earth. 

Falgate  instantly  caught  the  look, 
and,  as  it  unfortunately  happened  for 
Mr.  Dry,  recollected  in  him  a  person- 
age whom  he  had  seen  in  no  very  re- 
spectable plight,  in  the  streets  of  Hull 
the  night  before.  He  instantly  paused 
then,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh,  began 
to  sing  the  well-known  old  words — 
older  than  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be — 

'*  My  wife  Joan*8  a  Presbeterean, 
She  wont  swear,  but  she  will  lie ; 
I  to  the  ale.bouael  she  to  cbe  tavern! 
Sbe*ll  get  drunk  as  well  as  V* 

And,  ending  with  another  laugh,  he 
walked  on  to  Mrs.  White's  little  room. 

The  wrath  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  was  overpowering ;  but  it 
could  not  find  vent  in  words,  and  after 
once  more  lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  also,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
house,  resolved  that  if  he  staid  beyond 
the  following  day  in  Hull,  he  would 
quit  an  inn  where  such  godless  people 
were  permitted  to  pass  the  door. 

We  will  not  pursue  him  on  his  track 
through  the  town,  but  return  to  poor 
Arrah  Neil,  whose  day,  as  we  have 
said,  had  passed  in  anxiety  and  pain  ; 
and  she  sat  with  her  hand  beating  time 
upon  the  table  to  some  fancied  tune, 
as  the  Sim  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and 
the  hues  of  evening  began  to  spread 
over  the  sky. 
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As  she  Uius  sat,  she  taw  Mr.  Dry 
walk  away  from  the  door,  cross  over 
the  street,  and  enter  a  house  opposite. 
He  turned  before  he  went  in,  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Swan, 
but  Arrah  Neil  was  in  one  of  those 
meditative  moods,  when  the  spirit 
seems  to  be  separate  from  the  body, 
or  scarcely  conscious  of  a  connexion 
between  the  two.  She  saw  the  man 
she  so  much  hated  and  despised  gaze 
up  to  where  she  was  sitting ;  hut  in 
thinking  of  him  and  his  baseness,  of 
the  power  he  had  obtained  over  her, 
of  his  perseverance  in  maintaining  that 
power,  of  how  she  could  escape  from 
him,  and  whither  he  could  now  be 
going — she  seemed  to  forget  altogether 
that  it  was  upon  her  his  eyes  were 
turned,  and  without  moving  her  place 
she  remained  watching  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism, 
whose  springs  and  whose  wheels  were 
worthy  of  observation,  but  incapable 
of  observation  in  return.  It  was  the 
best  course  she  could  have  pursued, 
though  she  did  so  unconsciously — for, 
after  Mr.  Dry  had  been  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  house  which  he  entered,  he 
came  out  again,  and  seeing  her  still 
sitting  there  unmoveable  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  same  spot,  he  muttered, 
"  The  girl  is  a  fool,  that's  clear  1"  and 
went  on  about  his  business. 

Other  eyes  had  been  watching  him 
as  well  as  those  of  Arrah  Neil ;  and 
before  he  had  actually  omitted  the 
street,  the  step  of  Mrs.  White  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs.  But,  ere  the 
good  landlady  could  reach  the  top,  the 
voice  of  Nancy  from  below,  exclaimed, 
"  Here's  a  gentleman,  ma'am,  wants 
to  speak  to  youT* 

Arrah  waited  for  a  moment  or  two, 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  guest  would 
depart,  and  that  the  hostess  would  pay 
her  the  accustomed  visit — for,  in  those 
moments  of  anxious  expectation  and 
suspense,  she  felt  the  presence  of  any 
sympathising  human  creature  a  benefit 
and  a  relief.  But  after  a  while,  she 
turned  to  gaze  from  the  window  again, 
and  murmured — for  she  did  not  sing — 
some  lines  of  an  old  song  which  she 
had  learned  in  her  infancy.  As  she 
thus  sat,  she  heard  another  step  upon 
the  stairs,  slower  and  more  heavy  than 
that  of  the  landlady,  and  without  giv- 
ing it  a  second  thought,  she  returned 
to  sport  with  her  own  fancies,  when  a 
key  was  put  into  the  lock,  and  the 
door  opened. 


Arrah  N«il  started  and  tamed 
round,  and  not  a  little  watt  her  sur- 
prise to  see  a  tall,  powerful,  elderly 
man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep  blue 
eyes,  the  long  lashes  of  which  were 
still  black,  enter  her  chamber,  fasten 
the  ,door  behind  him,  and  advance 
towards  her.  She  was  a  little  fright- 
ened, and  would  have  been  more  so, 
but  there  was  a  kindly  and  gentle  air 
in  the  visitor's  countenance,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  produce  alarm ;  and 
as  he  came  nearer,  he  said,  *'  I  beg 
your  pardon,  young  ladv,  but  I  ranch 
wished  to  see  you.  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  many  a  long  year — not  since 
you  were  quite  a  little  thing." 

**  Then  you  knew  me  in  my  child- 
hood, sir,"  exclaimed  Arrah,  eagerly, 
"  and—" 

**  You  may  well  say  that,  lady/* 
replied  Hugh  O'Donnell,  before  she 
could  proceed,  "  These  arms  were  the 
first  that  received  you  when  you  set 
foot  upon  this  shore.  Oh,  a  sorrow- 
flil  landing  was  it,  and  sorrowful  was 
the  fate  that  followed,  and  sorrowful 
were  the  days  that  went  before  ;  and 
there  has  been  little  but  sorrow  since. 
But  good  luck  to  to-morrow,  it  may 
bring  something  brighter,  and  the  sky 
won't  be  overcast  for  ever,  that's  im- 
possible." 

"  Then  you  are  the  Mister  O'Don- 
nell of  whom  Mrs.  White  has  told 
me,"  cried  Arrah.  **  Oh,  sir,  I  beseech 
you,  tell  me  more  about  myself  and 
my  kindred.  Whosever  chUd  I  am  ' 
let  me  know  it.  If  a  peasant's,  say 
so  without  fear — I  would  rather  cast 
away  the  vain  but  bright  dreams  that 
have  haunted  me  so  long,  and  fix  my 
best  affections  on  the  memory  of  some 
good  plain  people,  than  have  this  wild 
doubt  and  uncertainty  any  long^^ — 
tell  me — tell  me — any  thing,  if  it  be  not 
disgraceful  to  the  living  or  the 
dead." 

"  Disgraceful !"  cried  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel ;  <'  I  should  like  to  hear  any  man 
say  that.  No,  no,  there's  nothing  di£- 
graceful,  my  darling ;  but  I  cannot, 
and  I  must  not  tell  you  all  that  I  could 
wish,  young  lady — not  just  at  present, 
that  is  to  say.  By  and  by  you  will 
hear  all." 

*'  And  in  the  meantime  what  mis- 
fortunes may  befall  me,"  said  Arrah 
Neil,  in  an  earnest  tone,  <' what  misfor- 
tunes have  abready  befallen  roe,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  averted." 

"  Why  that  is  true    too,"  replied 
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O'DonneU  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
^  and  jet  it  could  not  be  helped.  What 
to  do  now  I  cannot  rightly  tell ;  for 
from  what  the  good  woman  below 
says,  old  Neil,  when  he  was  dying 
wished  you  to  know  all." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did,"  answered  the 
poor  girl,  ''but  they  had  swept  the 
cottage  of  every  thing,  and  I  much 
fear  that  the  papers  he  wished  me  to 
have  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  base 
old  man." 

"  Ay,  you  must  be  got  out  of  his 
clutches ;  that*s  the  first  thing,'*  said 
O'Donnel.  "  On  my  life  if  there  were 
any  thing  like'law  in  the  land,  we  would 
make  him  prove  before  the  justices 
what  right  he  has  to  meddle  with  you 
—his  ward  indeed !  But  alas,  joung 
lady,  there  is  neither  law  nor  justice 
left  in  England,  and  the  simple  word 
of  that  crop-eared  knave  would  weigh 
down  the  oaths  of  a  whole  host  of 
what  they  call  malignants.  The  only 
way  to  follow  is  for  you  to  get  away 
secretly,  and  put  yourself  under  the 
care  of  those  who  have  been  already 
kbd  to  you.  You  are  very  willing  to 
go  back  to  Lord  Walton  and  his  sis- 
ter, I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  that  lam  1"  cried  Arrah  Neil, 
with  the  warm  colour  mounting  in  her 
^  cheek  ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
cast  her  eyes  thoughtfully  down  and 
murmured,  **  and  yet — and  yet — " 

"Yet  what,  young  lady,"  asked 
O'Donnel,  seemg  that  she  did  not 
conclude  her  sentence. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Arrah  Neil, 
"'tis  but  a  vain  regret.  When  I  was 
m  poverty  and  beggary  they  were  ge- 
nerous and  kind  to  me  ;  and  at  times 
when  I  schooled  myself  to  think  that 
such  must  have  been  my  original  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  idle  dreams 
of  brighter  days  that  came  back  to 
trouble  me,  I  used  to  fancy  that  I 
could  be  well  content  to  be  their  lowest 
s^vaot,  so  that  I  might  follow  and  be 
with  them  always.  But  since  I  came 
hither,  and  the  memories  of  the  past 
grew  clear,  and  the  mistress  of  this 
house  confirmed  them,  I  have  been 
thinking  that,  perhaps,  before  I  re- 
turned to  those  two  kind  and  noble 
^ends,  I  might  learn  all  my  own  fate 
and  history,  and  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  when  they  condescended  to  no- 
tice and  protect  a  being  so  lowly  and 
humble  as  I  was  when  they  found  me, 
they  were  unknowingly  showing  a 
kindness  to  one  not  so  far  inferior  in 


blood  to  themselves  as  they  had  ima- 
gined." 

"  And  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  able 
to  tell  them  so,"  cried  O'Donnel,  "  for 
proud  as  they  maybe,  I  can  tell  them — " 

"  Oh,  no!"  cried  Arrah,  interrupt- 
ing him,  **they  are  not  proud — nei- 
ther was  it  from  any  pride  that  I 
wished  to  tell  them  that  poor  Arrah 
Neil  was  not  the  lowly  being  they  had 
thought ;  for  they  were  so  gentle  and 
so  kind  that  dependence  on  them  was 
sweet ;  but  I  wished  them  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  and  why  that  1  have 
been  so  strange  and  wild  at  times — so 
thoughtful — and  yet  there  may  have 
been  pride,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  speaking  as  if  to  herself. 
"  I  would  not  have  him  think  me  so 
low — so  very  low.  But  you  said  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  them.  Speak, 
speak  ;  let  me  hear  what  it  is!" 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel, "  you  may  tell  them  there  is — " 

But  ere  he  could  go  on,  Mrs.  White 
ran  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  **  He 
is  coming,  he  is  coming  I  Nancy  sees 
him  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Quick, 
quick.  Master  O'Donnel." 

"  Oh,  speak,  speak,"  cried  Arrah. 

"  I  will  see  you  again,  dear  lady," 
cried  O'Donnel,  quickly,  "  I  will  come 
with  the  horses  myself.  But  in  the 
meantime,  this  money  belongs  to  you 
— it  may  be  needful — it  may  be  ser- 
viceable— do  not  let  him  see  it ;"  and 
laying  a  small  leathern  purse  upon  the 
table,  he  hurried  towards  the  door. 
Before  he  quitted  the  room,  however, 
he  turned,  and  seeing  the  poor  girl's 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he 
added,  "  Do  not  be  afraid — I  will  see 
you  again  before  this  time  to-morrow." 

The  landlady  of  tlie  Swan,  and  her 
visiter,  hurried  down  to  the  little  par- 
lour, but  as  so  often  happens  when 
people  are  taken  by  surprise,  they 
made  more  haste  than  was  necessary, 
for  whether  Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken 
met  with  something  to  detain  him,  or 
whether  he  walked  slowly  as  he  came 
down  the  street,  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  on  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  inn  for  several  minutes  after  they 
had  descended. 

"  I  will  speak  with  this  man.  Mis- 
tress White,"  said  O'Donnel,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  Tell  him  that  I 
have  come  to  see  him,  that  you  sent 
for  me  by  some  one  who  knew  where 
to  find  me." 
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'*  Are  you  sure  that  is  a  good  plan  ?" 
asked  the  landlady.  "  We  want  time, 
to  get  the  young  lady  away.** 

"  Never  fear  I  never  fear  1"  replied 
her  companion.  "  I  will  keep  him  in 
play  for  a  week,  if  need  be." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  White  ; 
and  while  O'Donnel  took  a  seat  and 
leaned  his  cheek  upon  his  arm  as  if 
waiting  patiently  for  some  one's  coming, 
the  good  landlady  bustled  about  making 
a  noise  amongst  bottles  and  measures, 
with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  she 
could  assume. 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Dry  walked 
solemnly  up  the  four  steps  which  led 
from  the  street  to  a  little  flat  landing-, 
place  of  stone  encircled  with  an  iron 
^  railing  which  lay  without  the  door  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  thus  became  appa- 
rent, Mrs.  White  ran  out  of  her  par- 
lour, exclaiming,  *'Sir,  sir,  the  gen- 
tleman you  wished  to  see  is  come. 
The  man  who  brings  the  eels  called  a 
few  minntes  ago,  and  as  he  knew  where 
to  find  him,  I  bade  him  tell  Mr.  O'Don- 
nel  to  come  and  see  you." 

«  That  was  right  1  that  was  right !" 
cried  Mr.  Dry,  with  his  small  red  eyes 
sparkling  with  satisfaction.  "  Where 
is  he.  Mistress  White  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,  in  the  bar,**  answered 
the  landlady ;  and  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  step,  calculating  how  he  was 
to  proceed,  and  smoothing  his  face 
down  to  its  usual  gravity,  Mr.  Dry 
walked  deliberately  into  the  little  room 
where  Hugh  O'Donnel  was  seated. 

"  Here  is  Mister  Dry,  sir,'*  said  the 
hostess,  opening  the  door  for  him,  but 
Mr.  Dry  waved  his  hand  pompously 
for  silence,  and  then  considered  Mr. 
O'Donnel  attentively. 

**  This  good  lady  tells  me  you  wish 
to  speak  with  me,  sir,"  said  O'Donnel, 
after  giving  the  new-comer  quite  suffi- 
cient time  to  inspect  his  countenance  ; 
**  pray  what  may  be  your  business  with 
me?" 

"  It  is  of  a  private  nature,  Master 
O'Donnel,"  replied  Mr.  Dry,  "  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  explained  at 
your  own  house  than  here,  if  you  will 
tell  me  where  that  is." 

O'Donnel  smiled  and  shook  his  head* 
"  I  am  not  fond  of  private  business  at 
ray  own  house,  sir,"  he  answered  drily. 
**  These  are  suspicious  times — people 
will  be  for  calling  me  malignant  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  am  a  plain 
man,  sir,  an  honest  open  merchant* 
and  not  fond  of  secrets.       If    you 


have  any  thing  to  say,  I  can  bear  it 
here.'* 

"  Well,  then,  come  into  this  neigh- 
bouring room,  my  good  friend,**  re- 
plied Dry  ;  "  to  that  you  can  have  no 
objection ;  and  as  to  being  charged 
with  malignancy,  methinks  the  conver- 
sation of  Ezekiel  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
would  never  bring  such  an  accusation 
upon  any  man's  head.*' 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not 
know  you,"  replied  O'Donnel,  follow- 
ing towards  the  little  ropm  where  Mr. 
Dry  had  dined  after  his  ftrst  arrival. 
"  [  have  heard  of  you  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Bishop's  Merton,  whom  I  occa- 
sionally supply  with  dry  beef  and  neat  s 
tongues  from  Hamburgh.** 

"  Pray  be  seated.  Master  O'Donnel,'' 
said  Mr.  Dry,  closing  the  door  care- 
fully, after  they  had  entered ;  and  then, 
taking  a  chair  opposite  to  his  compa- 
nion, he  went  on  with  sundry  hems 
and  haws,  interrupting  his  discourse 
and  giving  him  both  time  to  think  of 
what  he  was  next  to  say,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  countenance  of  O'Donnel  as 
he  proceeded. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  O'Donnel," 
he  said,  ''that  after  the  death  of  a 
certain  old  man — a  clear  and  un- 
doubted malignant — named  Sergeant 
Neil — hum — with  whom  I  think  you 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — ha.** 

**  Very  little,  sir,'*  repKed  O'Donnel, 
as  he  paused,  '*  I  had  to  pay  him  some 
money,  every  year  sent  to  me  by  my 
correspondents  beyond  sea — I  should 
think  the  man  was  somewhat  of  a 
malignant  from  some  of  his  letters  on 
the  receipt." 

"  Verily  was  he  and  a  most  fero- 
cious one  too,**  replied  Mr.  Dry ;  "  but 
after  the  death  of  this  person,  I,  with 
the  consent  and  appointment  of  the 
authorities — hum — took  upon  me  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  girl  suppo- 
sed to  be  his  grand-daughter — hum — 
his  grand-daughter  as  she  was  called — 
I  say  Master  O'Donnel — ^ha." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  sir," 
answered  O'Donnel,  "especially  as  old 
Neil  could  not  die  rich." 

"As  poor  as  a  rat,"  replied  Mr.  Dry 
emphatically,  "pray  what  was  it  you 
paid  him  per  annum.  Master  O'Don- 
nel?" 

"About  fifty  pounds  a  year,  as  far  as 
I  recollect,"  said  O'Donnel,  "but  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  till  I  look  in  my 
books." 

"  That  was  but  a  small  sum,**  re* 
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joined  Dry,  "  for  taking  care  of  this 
girl,  when  her  family  are  so  wealthy 
and  the  estates  so  great — ha.'* 

"Are  they,  sir?"  asked  O'Donnel  in 
an  indifferent  tone.  "Pray  where- 
abouts do  they  lie  ?*' 

**  Come,  come.  Master  O'Donnel," 
cried  Mr.  Dry,  with  a  sigpiificant  nod, 
**  yoQ  know  more  than  you  pretend  to 
know — hum.  We  have  found  letters 
and  papers — hum — which  show  that 
you  have  full  information — ha — and  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  speak 
openly  with  me — hum. — Do  you  un- 
derstand me? — ha.*' 

**  Oh,  I  understand  quite  well,  sir," 
replied  O'Donnel,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
composed ;  '*  my  letters  were  all  upon 
business.  I  sent  the  money  — I 
announced  the  sending — I  asked  for 
my  receipts  ;  and  whenever  there  was 
a  word  or  two  sent  over  to  forward, 
such  as  *  All  is  well!' — *  Things  going 
on  better' — or  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
I  wrote  them  down  just  as  I  received 
them,  without  troubling  my  head  about 
what  they  referred  to." 

Mr.  Dry  was  somewhat  puzzled 
how  to  proceed,  whether  to  take  the 
high  and  domineering  tone  that  he  had 
often  found  very  successful  at  Bishop's 
Merton,  or  to  cajole  and  bribe,  as  he 
had  had  occasion  to  do  at  other  times ; 
but,  after  a  little  reflection,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  latter  would  be  the 
best  course  at  first,  as  he  could  always 
have  recourse  to  the  former,  which,  if 
employed  too  soon  and  without  due 
caution,  might  lead  to  more  publicity 
than  was  at  all  desirable. 

**  Now  listen  to  me.  Master  O'Don- 
nel," he  said  at  length,  "you  are  a 
wise  roan  and  prudent,  not  to  confide 
your  secrets  to  strangers ;  but  it  is  of 
vast  importance  that  the  true  rank, 
station,  fortune,  family,  and  connec- 
tions of  this  young  woman,  should  be 
clearly  ascertained,  and  though  per- 
haps you  may  not  like  to  say  at  once, 
*  I  know  this,'  or  *1  know  that,*  yet  I 
ask  you  can  you  not  secretly  and 
quietly  get  me  information  upon  all 
these  matters — if  1  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  take  the  trouble — well  worth 
your  while, — very  well  worth  your 
while?" 

"  That  is  another  matter,"  answered 
O'Donnel,  "quite  another  matter,  sir, 
— but  the  question  is,  what  would 
make  it  worth  my  while — I'm  a  mer- 
chant, sir ;  and  we  must  make  it  a 
matter V  trade.*' 


Mr.  Dry  pondered ;  but  before  he 
could  answer,  Mr.  O'Donnel  added, 
*'  Come,  Master  Dry,  let  me  hear  dis- 
tinctly what  it  is  you  want  to  know  ; 
and  then  I  can  better  judge  how  much 
it  is  worth." 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  immediately," 
rejoined  Mr.  Dry,  feeling  in  his 
pocket ;  and  at  length  drawing  forth 
the  bundle  of  papers  which  Captain 
Barecolt  had  examined  the  night  be- 
fore. He  began  to  read  "  Habakkuk, 
two,  five — *  Yea  also  because  he  trans- 
gresseth  in  wine' — no,  that  is  not  it — 
and  besides,  it  was  not  wine  but  strong 
waters. — Ah  here  it  is;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  to  his  companion  the 
series  of  questions  which  the  worthy 
captain  above-named  had  warned  Mr. 
O'Donnel  would  be  addressed  to  him. 

"A  goodly  list!"  said  the  Irishman 
in  a  tone  that  Mr.  Dry  did  not  think 
very  promising  ;  but  he  went  on  im- 
mediately to  add,  "  Well,  I  think  all 
this  information  I  could  obtain,  if  it 
were  made  worth  my  while ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  too — but  you  see,  Mr. 
Dry,  this  is  purely  a  mercantile  trans- 
action— you  come  to  me  for  informa- 
tion as  for  goods." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  he 
of  Longsoaken,  "  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
trade." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  O'Donnel, 
**  I  must  know  to  what  market  you 
intend  to  take  the  goods." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Dry. 

"  I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  a  moment," 
replied  the  other,  "  I  mean,  what  is 
your  object  ? — If  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  girl  is  different  from  what 
she  seems,  if  fair  and  probable  pros- 
pects of  money  and  such  good  things 
should  spring  up,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  her?" 

*'  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  yet 
considered  with  due  deliberation  and 
counsel,"  replied  Mr.  Dry. 

**  But  it  is  one  well  worth  conside- 
ration," answered  his  companion  :  "in 
a  word.  Master  Dry,  do  you  intend  to 
put  the  girl  and  her  property  under 
the  protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
law,  or  to  give  her  another  protector — 
your  son — or  yourself  perhaps  ?" 

*'  What  if  I  say  to  put  her  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  ?" 

"  Then  1  say  you're  a  great  goose 
for  your  pains,"  replied  O'Donnel 
rising,  "  and  I'm  afraid  we  can't  deal. 
The  law  is  a  bad  paymaster,  and  does 
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not  make  it  worth  men's  while  to  do 
it  service  or  take  trouble  for  it;  and 
this  would  cost  me  a  g^eat  deal  of 
pains  and  work ;  now  if  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  marry  her  quietly 
and  secretly  to  your  son,  or  any  near 
relation,  it  would  be  a  different  affair, 
and  you  would  not  mind  giving  a  good 
per  centage." 

*'  I  have  no  son,  I  have  no  near  re- 
lations," replied  Dry  somewhat  pet- 
tishly; "but  I  shall  not  mind  giving  a 
good  per  centage  notwithstanding," 

"  Then  of  course  you  intend  to 
marry  her  yourself,"  said  O'Donnel; 
*'weli  that  being  the  case,  I  will  go 
home  and  consider  between  this  and 
this  hour  to-morrow  what  I  will  take. 


I  must  make  my  calculations,  for  I  am 
a  man  of  my  word  and  like  to  know 
exactly  what  a  thing  is  worth  before  I 
put  a  price  upon  it ;  but  by  this  time 
to-morrow  I  will  tell  you,  so  good 
morning,  Mr.  Dry,  it  is  getting  late." 

*'But  where  shall  I  find  you?  where 
shall  I  find  you?"  cried  Mr.  Dry,  as 
the  other  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  White  will  send  a  boy 
with  you,'*  replied  O'Donnel ;  "she 
knows  where  it  is  now — ^good  after- 
noon ;"  and  issuing  forth,  he  spoke  a 
word  or  two  to  the  landlady,  and  then 
quitted  the  house  murmuring,  "  The 
old  snake — I  know  them,  those  cant- 
ing vipers — I  know  them." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  the 
town  was  dark  and  silent,  the  streets 
empty,  and  the  windows  generally 
closed,  when  Diggory  Falgate  advan- 
ced with  a  light  gay  step  through  va- 
rious narrow  ways  towards  the  block- 
house, where  the  Earl  of  Beverly  was 
confined.  He  was  followed  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  by 
Ancient  Hazzard  of  the  tram-bands, 
and  a  short  distance  behind  him  came 
Captain  Barecolt  with  the  silent  step 
but  wide  stride  of  one  well-accustom- 
ed to  dangerous  enterprises.  The 
foremost  of  the  party  we  have  said 
advanced  lightly  and  gaily  with  that 
sort  of  braggadocio  air  which  charac- 
terised the  cavaliers  in  almost  all  their 
undertaking^,  and  which — or  rather 
the  foolish  self-confidence,  of  which  it 
was  the  mere  outward  expression^ 
ruined  so  many  of  their  best  concert- 
ed plans.  Ancient  Hazzard,  how- 
ever, as  he  walked  along,  displayed  a 
very  different  aspect.  He  was  some- 
what airaid  of  the  business  in  hand, 
and  though  resolved  to  carry  it 
through,  his  head  turned  almost  in- 
voluntarily to  right  or  left  at  every 
step,  thinking  that  some  one  must  be 
watching  him,  though  the  only  suspi- 
cions that  existed  any  where  regarding 
his  conduct,  were  those  in  his  own 
heart  Barecolt,  on  the  contrary, 
though  as  likely  as  any  man  from  na- 
tural disposition  to  make  as  much  noise 
about  whatever  he  did  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  perhaps  somewhat  more,  was 
too  much  habituated  to  enterprises  of 
this  kind  to  be  particularly  excited  on 


the  occasion,  and  his  vanity  took  the 
direction  of  affecting  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  so  common-place 
and  easy,  that  it  allowed  him  to  think 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  he  therefore 
followed  with  his  ejes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  noticing,  apparenUy»  nothing 
that  passed  around  him. 

The  first  and  indeed  only  obstruc- 
tion that  presented  itself  to  their  pro- 
gress towards  the  block-house  was 
offered  by  the  watch,  who,  encounter- 
ing good  Diggory  Falgate,  carrying,  it 
must  be  remarked,  a  small  bundle  under 
his  arm,  and  not  particularly  approv- 
ing of  the  jaunty  air  with  which  be 
gave  them  good  night,  thought  fit  to 
stop  him,  and,  in  Shakespeare's  words, 
**  prate  of  his  whereabout." 

Falgate  was  always  ready  to  cry 
clubs,  and  strongly  disposed  to  resist 
the  watch  when  it  could  be  done  with 
the  slightest  probability  of  success; 
80  that  a  very  pretty  quarrel  was  com- 
mencing, which  might  soon  have  con- 
veyed him  to  prison,  or  the  cage,  had 
not  Hazzard  come  to  his  support  and 
informed  the  worthy  guardians  of  the 
night,  that  the  captive  of  their  hands 
was  his  poor  neighbour  Falgate  the 
painter,  who  was  not  an  ill-disposed 
man,  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
moisten  his  clay  with  more  than  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  strong  beer;  and 
he,  moreover,  hinted  that  such  might 
be  the  case  on  that  very  night. 

This  assurance  proved  so  far  satis- 
factory that  the  watch  thought  fit  to 
let  him  go  with  a  suitable  admonition, 
and  Hazzard  acting  his  part  better 
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when  he  grew  warm  in  the  matter, 
bade  Diggory»  in  a  rough  tone,  go  on 
about  hifl  business  and  not  make  broils 
in  the  streets  or  he  would  get  himself 
into  mischief. 

This  saidy  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  resuming  as  soon 
as  possible  the  same  order  of  march 
as  before,  and  Captain  Barecolt,  with 
hb  grave  and  serious  demeanour,  pass- 
ing the  watch  without  question. 

About  five  minutes  after,  Diggory 
emerged  into  the  open  space  bv  the 
river  side,  and  advancing  straight  to- 
wards the  block-house,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  guard.  What 
was  said  at  first  was  in  a  low  tone,  but 
presently  the  sound  of  the  voices  g^ew 
louder  and  louder ;  angry  words 
reached  the  corner  of  the  street  behind 
which  Ancient  Hazzard  had  concealed 
himself;  and,  running  across,  he  came 
up  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  sentinel 
from  knocking  down  the  painter  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  piece.  The  plan 
agreed  upon  was  now  fully  carried 
out;  the  ancient  of  the  train-bands, 
while  threatening  Falgate  sharply 
with  the  stocks  and  the  prison,  was 
still  more  severe  upon  the  sentinel,  and 
commanded  him  immediately  to  march 
back  to  the  guard-house  and  send 
down  the  next  upon  the  roll.  He 
would  keep  guard  while  the  other  was 
gone)  he  said,  and  the  man  giving  up 
his  musket,  walked  away,  proceeding 
about  fifty  yards  towards  the  opposite 
buildings  before  he  recollected  the 
orders  of  the  governor,  to  keep  all 
persons  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
where  he  was  in  conference  with  the 
prisoner.  He  according  paased,  and 
Haszard,  who  had  been  watching  him 
closely,  walked  up,  asking  why  he 
stopped  when  he  had  orders  to  go 
straight  to  the  guard-house.  The 
man  excused  himself,  and  transmitted 
the  commands  he  had  received  from 
the  governor,  upon  which  his  ancient 
desired  him  to  go  on,  returning  slowly 
towards  the  block-house. 

By  this  time,  however,  Barecolt  had 
run  across  in  the  darkness  from  the 
mouth  of  the  opposite  street,  and  with 
Falgate  behind  him,  was  feeling  over 
the  door  for  the  key  which  he  had 
>cen  in  the  lock  on  the  preceding 
morning.  He  found  the  key-hole, 
howevei^  untenanted,  and  at  that  roo- 
ment  the  exclamation  burst  from  his 
lips,  which  had  so  much  alarmed  Sir 
4ohnHothanu 
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*'  They  have  taken  the  key  out,"  he 
cried,  '*  curse  me  if  I  don't  force  the 
lock  off  with  my  dagger,**  and  he  was 
proceeding  to  act  accordingly,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  door  was  opened^ 
the  light  broke  forth  from  within,  and 
Lord  Beverly  suddenly  clapped  his 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  whispering, 
**  not  a  word  of  recognition  1"  Then, 
in  a  louder  tone,  he  demanded,  **  Who^ 
and  what  do  you  seek  here,  sir  ?'* 

Barecolt,  for  a  single  instant,  was 
puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should  speak 
French  or  English ;  but  Lord  Beverly 
had  used  nothing  but  the  latter  tongue, 
and  he  replied  in  the  same,  while  with 
open  eyes  he  seemed  to  demltnd  far- 
ther explanation,  "  I  was  aeeking  some 
one,  whom,  it  seems  I  am  not  likely 
to  find." 

"You  may  look  in,  sir — ^you  will 
see  no  one  here,"  answered  the  earl ; 
and  Barecolt  gave  a  hurried  look 
round,  saw  the  curtain  of  the  bed  on 
the  opposite  side  drawn  forward,  and 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  gave  the  royal 
officer  to  understand  that  he  began  to 
comprehend. 

"  That  is  enough,"  continued  the 
earl,  assuming  somewhat  suddenly  a 
foreign  accent ;  "  you  are  now  satis- 
fied ;  go  away.*' 

Barecolt  instantly  withdrew  a  step  ; 
but  the  earl  followed  him,  and  added, 
in  a  whisper,  "  You  seem  at  liberty-^ 
1  shall  be  so  soon — out  of  the  town  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  either  wait  for 
me  on  the  road  to  York,  as  near  as  is 
safe,  or  tell  the  king  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  that  I  will  rejoin  him  soon, 
1  trust,  with  good  news." 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  back,  shut  the 
door,  and  locked  it,  as  before,  in  the 
inside. 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  finger  on 
the  side  of  his  nose.  "  Here  is  some- 
thing going  on  here,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. **  Well,  I  will  obey  orders ;  it 
is  not  my  fault  if  his  lordship  will 
not  get  out  of  the  mousetrap. — Now, 
Master  Falgate,  now  Master  Hazzard, 
let  us  be  oW  as  fast  as  we  can  to  the 
Swan." 

"I  must  stay  here  till  the  guard 
comes,"  answered  Hazzard,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  Why  what  is  all  this  ?  The 
sentry  said  something  about  the  gover- 
nor.  Will  not  the  prisoner  come  out  ?" 

"  No,**  replied  Barecolt,  "  he  would 
rather  stay  in  ;  nevertheless,  as  he  is 
a  wise  man.  Master  Hazzard,  doubt- 
less, he  has  his  reasons.    Well,  follow 
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Uft  to  the  Swaa  as  qnicklj  as  you  can, 
and  we  will  talk  more." 

''  I  wi]l>  I  will>"  answered  Hazzard ; 
"away  with  you,  qaick:  if  any  one 
Were  to  come  and  find  you  here  with 
ine  I  were  ruined.'* 

Bareoolt  a&d  Falgate  hurried  on, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  reached  the 
Swan,  the  door  of  which  was  partly 
shut :  but  the  moment  they  approache<C 
the  servant  girl,  Nancy,  put  forth  her 
head,  saying,  **  Go  up  to  your  room, 
sir,  quick  ;  the  old  man  is  below. 
Dame  White  told  me  to  say  so.** 

"Thanks,  Nancy,"  replied  Barecolt, 
and  contriving  to  conceal  his  face  with 
his  cloak,  he  crossed  the  passage,  and 
fDllowed  by  Falgate,  walked  up  the 
Btairs.  In  the  room  of  the  worthy 
captain  they  found  a  light  burning, 
and  Falgate  laying  down  his  bundle 
upon  the  table,  asked,  "  Well,  sir,  what 
is  the  nuitter  ?  Where  does  the  pully 
hitch?  When  men  have  the  door 
open  why  woiit  they  walk  out  ?" 

**  Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell  anymore 
than  what  is  in  that  bundle,"  observed 
Barecolt. 

"  That  you  shall  soon  be  able  to 
tell,"  replied  Falgate.  "  It  is  all  my 
worldly  goods  and  chattels,  sir.  I  am 
going  with  you  to  join  the  king." 

**  A  good  resolution,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, abruptly ;  **pray.  Master  Falgate, 
have  you  money  to  buy  a  horse  ?  A 
man  is  nothing  without  a  horse,  you 
know." 

**Ay,  that  I  have,"  replied  the 
piunter ;  **  but  where  to  get  one  is 
the  question." 

"  Let  not  that  embarrass  you,"  re- 
joined Barecolt,  with  a  well-satisfied 
and  patronizing  air.  **  A  man  of  ac- 
tion and  experience,  like  myself,  is 
never  unprovided.  I  will  find  you 
one  between  this  and  Newlands." 

Falgate  admired  with  such  evident 
admiration,  that  Barecolt  treated  him 
to  a  story  of  his  adventures  once  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  whole  com- 
pany was  sectured  by  his  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  a  thimble  in  his 
pocket.  Before  this  was  concluded, 
they  were  joined  by  ancient  Hazzard, 
whose  watch  had  passed  undisturbed  till 
he  was  relieved  by  another  of  the  train- 
bands ;  and  the  three  remained  near 
an  hour  together  and  partook  of  some 
of  the  landlad^^s  good  wine.  Hazzard 
then  issued  forth,  and  consultations 
manifold  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Whitv  and  Barecolt>  after  which  tho 


good  lady  paid  a  furtive  visit  to  poor 
Arrah  Neu ;  for  by  this  time.  Master 
Dry,  of  Long^oaken,  had  retired  to 
rest.  There  were  then  farther  con- 
ferences in  the  room  of  Bareoolt,  and 
at  length  the  inn  sunk  into  repose. 

About  half  an  hour  before  dsT- 
break,  however,  four  persons  silently 
assembled  in  the  hall ;  few  words  were 
spoken ;  but  good  Mrs.  White,  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye  at  the  thoughts  of 
other  days,  kissed  the  cheek  of  the 
fair  girl,  who  leaned  trembling  on  the 
arm  of  Barecolt.  The  door  was 
quietly  unbolted,  and  opened;  three 
of  the  party  went  out,  and  the  fourth 
retiring,  closed  it  after  them.  The 
others  walked  slowly  on  towards  the 
gate  of  the  town,  and  just  as  they  ap» 
preached,  the  faint  dawn  of  daj  be- 
gan to  give  light  to  the  streets. 

**  Give  the  young  lady  your  am, 
Master  Painter,"  said  Barecolt, "  and 
answer  to  what  ever  I  say  to  you,  that 
vou  will  set  about  it  whenever  yoa 
have  seen  the  young  woman  to  New- 
lands." 

Falgate,  who  was  now  in  his  work- 
ing dress,  nodded  his  head,  and  gave 
his  arm  for  Arrah's  support,  while 
Barecolt  advanced  to  the  gate,  and 
giving  the  word  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished,  ordered  the  wicket  to 
be  opened  in  an  authoritative  tone.  It 
had  not  the  full  success  he  could  have 
wished,  however,  for  the  man  would 
do  nothing  farther  than  call  his  officer, 
so  that  some  five  minutes  w^re  lost. 
At  length,  however,  the  officer  ap- 
peared, and  as  he  had  seen  our  worthj 
captain  on  the  day  before,  and  ex- 
amined his  pass,  no  farther  difficulties 
were  made  in  his  case«  In  regard  to 
Falgate,  however,  the  matter  was  dtf* 
ferent,  and  he  was  asked  in  a  surfy 
and  somewhat  suspicious  tone,  whi- 
ther he  was  going  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

"  He  be  coming  wid  me  to  see 
one  thing  there  be  to  do  at  de  nort 
end  of  de  Curtain,"  said  Bareoolt; 
**  but  all  you  English  have  too  much  to 
do  wid  de  girl,  and  he  say  he  cannot  do 
it  till  he  be  come  back  from  Newlands ; 
but  you  remember,  sair,**  he  added,tunh 
ing  to  Falgate, ''  if  I  find  you  not  aboitft 
it  by  seven  of  de  clock,  I  turn  you  oft" 

"  I  will  set  about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as 
I  have  seen  the  youne  wtf>maa  to 
Newlands,"  replied  Falgate,  bob- 
bing his  head ;  and  the  whole  party 
passed  out  of  the  gate^  whitli  Win 
closed  behiBd  tiieou 
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LIFE  UPON  THE  NILE. 

iioooth  went  our  boat  alonir  the  tummer  tens, 
Lcaving^or  lo  it  Bcemed^a  world  behind. 
Id  caret,  \t»  counds,  iu  ihadowi;  we  reclined 
upon  the  tunny  deck,  beard  but  the  breese 
That  whispered  thro'  the  palms,  or  idly  played 
With  the  lithe  flag  aloft— a  forest  scene 
On  either  sMe  drew  its  slope  line  of  green, 
ABd  hung  the  waterls  edge  with  shade. 
Atore  thy  woods,  HemphU !— pynmids  pale 
Peered  as  we  pas«ed  ;  and  Nile's  anire  hue 
Otouning  *iDid  the  grey  desert,  met  the  view ; 
Where  hung  at  intervals  the  scarce  seen  saiL 
Oh!  were  this  little  boat  to  us  the  world, 
Ai  thus  we  wandi>red  far  fh>m  sounds  of  care, 
ardod  with  fHends,  and  gentle  maidens  fair, 
while  southern  airs  the  waving  pennant  curled, 
Bern  sweet  were  life's  long  voyage,  Ull  In  peace 
we  gained  that  haven  still,  where  all  things 
eeasel 

(  Altered  from)         BowLia 

Reader  !  whoever  you  are,  you  may 
one  day  be  induced  to  change  th€^ 
fererish  life  of  Europe,  with  all  its 
perplexing  enjoyments,  its  complicated 
luxuries,  and  its  manifold  cares,  for 
tbe  silence,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
freedom  of  a  life  on  the  Desert  and 
the  River.  Has  society  palled  upon 
yoa?  Have  the  week-day  struggles 
of  the  world  made  you  wish  for  some 
ibort  sabbath  of  repose?  Has  our 
coarse  climate  chafed  your  lungs,  and 
do  they  require  the  soothing  of  bidmily 
breathing  breezes  ?  Come  away  to 
tbe  Nile !  Has  love,  or  hate,  or  am- 
bitioD,  or  any  other  ephemeral  passion, 
ruffled  up  a  storm  in  your  butterboat 
of  existence  ?  Here  you  will  find  that 
calm  counsellor  Egeria — whose  name 
'^  solitude.  Have  the  marvellous 
itories  of  the  old  world  sunk  into  your 
*ou\,  and  do  you  seek  for  their  realiza- 
tion? Or  have  mere  curiosity  and 
the  spirit  of  unrest,  driven  you  forth 
to  wander,  d  VAr^lais,  as  a  man  takes 
a  walk  on  a  dreary  day  for  the  plea- 
«are  of  returning  from  it  ?  Come 
•way  to  the  Nile.  Here  are  sunshines 
that  are  never  clouded,  and  fragrant 
fhrs,  as  gentle  as  a  maiden's  whisper, 
instead  of  northern  gales  that  howl 
rotmd  you,  as  if  you  were  an  old  bat- 
tlement. Here  are  nights,  all  a  glow 
wi^  stars,  and  a  crescent  moon  that 
8«ems  bowing  to  you  by  courtesy,  not 
heat  double  by  rheumatism.  Here  is 
jkQ  moaejT  to  be  lost  or  gained^no 


letters  to  disturb  into  joy  or  sorrow- 
none  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  petty 
details  of  life.  You  never  hear  the 
sound  of  your  native  tongue,  and  some- 
how men  dont  talk,  and  therefore 
dont  think  so  lightly,  when  they  have 
to  translate  their  thoughts  into  a 
strange  language.  In  a  word,  here  is 
the  highest  soul  of  monastic  retire- 
ment. You  stand  apart  from  the 
world — you  see  men  so  widely  differing 
from  yourself  in  their  appearance, 
their  habits,  their  hopes  and  their 
fears,  that  jrou  are  induced  to  look 
upon  man  in  the  abstract.  As  you 
recede  from  Europe  further  and  fur- 
ther on  towards  the  silent  r^ons  of 
the  Past,  you  live  more  and  more  in 
that  Past, — the  river  over  which  you 
glide,  the  desert,  the  forest,  the  very 
air  you  breathe  are  calm ;  the 
temples  in  their  awful  solitudes,  the 
colossal  statues,  the  tombs  with  their 
guardian  sphinxes — all  are  profoundly 
calm — and  at  length  even  English 
restlessness  soflens  down,  and  blends 
with  the  universal  calm  around. 

Cairo !  for  the  present  farewell.  It 
was  late  when  I  bsued  from  the  gates, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  a  nurry 
on  such  an  evening,  and  on  such  a 
spot.  The  distance  between  the  mo« 
dern  metropolis  and  the  river  is  broken 
by  many  a  mound  and  chasm,  that 
marks  where  its  predecessor  stood,—, 
the  distorted  features  of  a  city  that 
has  died  a  violent  death.  The  metro- 
polism  of  Egypt  had  an  uneasy  life  of 
It.  To  say  nothing  of  its  youth  at 
Thebes,  it  has  wandered  about  Lower 
Egypt,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  encamp- 
ment. Under  the  name  of  Memphis^ 
it  remained  for  some  time  on  the  wes^ 
tern  bank  of  the  river.  It  fled  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  opposite  side 
under  the  *  alias'  of  Babylon ;  paid  a 
visit  to  Alexandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  and  returned  to  Babylon,  where 
it  was  besieged  by  Amrou.  A  dove 
built  its  nest  in  the  tent  of  the  Saracen 
general,  and  he,  who  had  ruthlessly 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  the'dwellinga 
of  man,  would  not  disturb  the  domes- 
tic  arrangements   of  a  Uttle    bird* 
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Babylon  was  taken,  but  he  ordered  a 
new  city  to  be  built  from  its  ruins  on 
the  site  where  this  dove  sat  hatching. 
Thus  Fostat  became  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt.  The  nomade  instinct  was  too 
strong  for  its  repose,  however,  and> 
under  the  Fatimites,  it  was  obliged  to 
start  again,  and  remove  to  its  present 
position,  where  it  dwells  under  the 
name  of  Misr  el  Kahira,  '*  the  victo- 
rious city,"  or,  in  plain  English,  Grand 
Cairo.  There  are  some  remains  of 
these  former  cities  still  existing, 
among  which  is  a  fine  aqueduct,  and 
some  buildings,  called  Joseph*s  Grana- 
ries, which  are  still    used   for    that 

purpose. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt — the 
people  were  daily  perishing  of  want, 
yet  some  avaricious  merchants  hoarded 
up  their  stock  until  it  became  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Among  these  was 
an  old  miser  named  Amin,  who  had 
filled  one  of  *'  Joseph's  Granaries,"  at 
the  last  plenteous  harvest.  Day  by 
day,  as  the  famine  wasted  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his 
corn-store,  speculating  on  their  suflfer- 
ings,  and  calculating  how  he  could 
make  the  utmost  usury  out  of  God's 
bounty.  At  length  there  was  no  more 
com  elsewhere ;  famishing  crowds 
surrounded  his  store-house,  and  be- 
sought him  as  a  charity  to  give  them 
a  little  food  for  all  their  wealth. 
Gold  was  piled  around  him — the 
miser's  soul  was  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  of  boundless  riches.  Slowly 
he  unclosed  his  iron  doors— when,  lo  ! 
he  recoils,  blasted  and  terror-stricken, 
from  his  treasury.  Heaven  had  sent 
the  worm  into  his  corn,  and  instead  of 
piles  of  yellow  wheat,  he  gazed  on 
festering  masses  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption. Starving  as  the  people  were, 
they  riused  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the 
manifest  judgment,  but  Amir  heard 
it  not — he  had  perished  in  his  hour  of 
evil  pride. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
pyramids  when  I  embarked ;  but  night 
and  day  make  little  difference  in  this 
country,  and  the  former  is  only  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  rest,  when  it 
happens  to  be  too  dark  to  see.  It  was 
bright  moonlight  as  I  mustered  our 
swarthy  crew  on  the  river's  edge. 
Their  countenances  were  full  of  hope 
imd  eagerness^  and  when  their  inspect 


tion  was  ooncluded,  each  kissed  inj 
hand  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  in  sign 
of  devotion  and  fidelity.     Their  dress 
was  principally  a  pair  of  loose  cotton 
drawers,  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long 
blue  shirt,  and  the  red  cloth  cap  called 
a  "  tarboosh,"  which,  on  state  occa- 
sions, is  wound   round  with  a  white 
turban    by  the    lower  classes.    The 
officers  in  the  pasha's  service  always 
wear  it  plain.     The  crew  consisted  of 
a  rais,  or  captain,  a  pilot,  and  eight 
rowers :  with  one  exception  we  found 
them  good-humoured,  faithful,  honest, 
and   affectionate  fellows.      Two  ser- 
vants completed  the  equipment.    One 
of  these,  named  Mahmoud,  has  the 
well-deserved  character  of  being  the 
best  dragoman    in   Egypt.     He  had 
none  of  the  indolence  of  his  race; 
always  actively  employed,  his  song  was 
never  silent  except  when  exchanged 
for    conversation ;     strikingly   hand- 
some, keen  and  intelligent,  he  had  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  crew,  and 
was  welcomed  eagerly  by  peasant  and 
governor  wherever  we  laciaed.    From 
Cairo  to  the  depths  of  Nubia  he  seem- 
ed intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with 
every  locality,  but  with  every  indivi- 
dual along  the  river.     He  had  accom- 
panied Lord  Prudhoe  on  both  his  ex- 
peditions into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  spoke  of  him  with  gratitude  and 
enthusiasm.     .     •     .     Now  the  cable 
is  loosed,  a  long  towing-line  is  drawn 
along  the  shore  by  the  sailors;  the 
pilot  perches    himself  on  the   spar- 
deck  ;    the  rais  squats  at  the  bow ; 
and  the  Nile  ripples  round  our  prow, 
as  we  start  on  a  two-months'  voyage 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  only 
crossing  the   river  in  a    fiMry-boat 
Palms,  palaces,  and  busy  crowds  glide 
by ;   the  river  bends,  and  the  wind 
becomes  favourable  ;  the  sailors  wade 
or  swim  on  board ;    enormous  sails 
fall  from  the  long  spars,  like  two  wide 
unfolding  wings.      The  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  on  our  right,  the  distant  mina- 
rets of  Cairo  on  our  left,  slowly  re- 
cede, and  the  cool  night-breezes  follow 
us,  laden  with  perfumes  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Rhoda,  and  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  great  city ;   the  crew  gather 
about  the  fire  with 

*' Dwk  ftccf  pale  around  that  ro«y  flaBMb** 

and  discuss,  in  a  whisper,  the  app0a^ 
ance  of  the  white  strangert  who  re* 
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dines  on  a  pile  of  Persian  carpets^ 
smoking  his  chibouquey  and  sipping 
his  coffee  as  contentedly  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  and  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  palm. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  There  was 
just  wind  enough  to  bosom  out  our 
snowy  sails,  that  heaved  as  with  a  lan- 
ffuid  respiration  ;  the  moon  shone 
forth  in  glory,  as  if  she  were  still  the 
bright  goddess  of  the  land,  and  loved 
it  weU.  No  longer  do  the  white- 
robed  priests  of  Isis  celebrate  her 
mystic  rites  in  solemn  procession  along 
these  shadowy  banks ;  no  longer  the 
Egyptian  maidens  move  in  choral 
dances  through  these  darkling  groves, 
with  lotus  garlands  on  their  brow,  and 
mirrors  on  their  breasts,  which  flashed 
back  the  smile  of  the  worshipped 
moon  at  every  pant  of  those  young 
bosoms,  to  typify  that  the  heart  with- 
in was  all  her  own,  and  imaged  but 
her  deity. — These  were  fine  times  for 
that  epicurean  hermit,  the  roan  in  the 
moon.  No  doubt  Lord  Rosse*8  new 
telescope  will  find  the  expression  of 
hb  countenance  sadly  altered  now. 
There  are  no  more  mystic  pomps  or 
midnight  pageants  in  the  land  of 
Ecypt ;  he  may  look  in  vain  for  vene- 
rable priest  or  vestal  virgin  now.  Yet 
still  does  Isis  seem  to  smile  lovingly 
over  her  deserted  shrines,  and  her 
pale  light  harmonizes  well  with  the 
cahn  dwellings  of  the  mighty  dead. 
These,  with  their  pyramids,  their 
tombs,  their  temples,  are  the  real  in- 
habitants of  this  dreamy  land.  The 
Duny  people  who  usurp  their  place 
have  as  little  in  common  with  it  as  the 
jackdaws  have  with  Mucruss  Abbey. 


SONGS  OF  THE   NILE. 

**0b  imulc!  miraealouf  arti  that  makes  the 
|oct1i  ikUl  a  Jert,  ravealing  to  the  soul  Inexplicable 
miinirtbsrUieakloriDexplloabletouiids!  A  blast 
ortbetranipet,aod  thouandi  ruih  forth  to  die— 
''  the  organ,  and  onoounted  multitiMki 


a  p«a  of ^.., 

kaaeliowntopfay.** 


Db  Qviiigy. 


Feom  Memnon  to  Mehemet  Ali  all 
Bgypt  luxuriates  in  music.  In  the 
pasha's  palace,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  at 
the  soldier's  bivouac,  on  the  sailor's 
deck,  in  every  circumstance  of  the 
Af»Vi  lif9  I  baye  fogi^d  if  regarded 


as  the  chief  source  of  bis  enjoyment. 
He  is  born,  he  is  married,  he  dies,  he 
is  buried  to  the  sound  of  music.  It 
cheers  his  labour,  it  heightens  his  fes- 
tival, it  controls  his  passions,  it  soothes 
his  miseries.  Our  crew  sang  for  two 
months  almost  without  intermission, 
yet  never  seemed  to  weary  of  their 
'Song.  Among  the  items  furnished  by 
our  dragoman  as  necessary  to  our  out- 
fit, were  a  drum  and  some  Nile-flutes. 
The  former  consisted  of  a  large  earth- 
en bowl  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it ; 
the  latter  resembled  the  double  flageo- 
let, and  was  made  of  reeds :  it  seem- 
ed capable  of  a  much  wider  range  of 
notes  than  their  monotonous  music 
required.  Its  sound  was  somewhat 
shrill,  but  not  unpleasing,  and  every 
sailor  on  board  seemed  a  proficient  in 
its  use.  I  could  detect  but  little  va- 
riety in  the  furs,  and  the  words  were 
of  the  simplest  kind.  I  listened  as 
vainly  for  the  songs  of  An  tar  among 
the  Arabs  of  Egypt  as  I  had  done  for 
those  of  Tasso  among  the  gondoliers 
of  Venice.  The  songs  of  the  Arab 
sailor  are  generally  of  home,  of  the 
Nile,  never  of  war,  but  most  of  all 
of  love.  Very  few  of  these  last  are 
fit  for  translation,  and  as  the  home- 
made poetrv  of  a  people  always  takes 
for  its  subject  that  which  is  upper- 
most  in  theur  thought,  I  fear  the  sen- 
suality of  their  muse  must  be  taken 
as  some  index  of  their  character.  It 
is  true  that  the  songs  of  our  sailors 
and  our  cottagers  are  not  always  of 
the  most  edifying  character ;  but  the 
popularity  of  some  of  the 

<*  Old  fongi  that  are  the  mvslo  of  the  heart,** 

the  love  ballads  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  above  all,  of  old  Ireland;  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  compositions  of 
Moore,  Bums,  and  Dibdin,  which 
linked  in  one  sympathy  the  castle  and 
the  cottage,  all  this  proves  that  there 
is  an  echo  to  a  purer  tone  even  in  the 
rugged  and  too  little-cared  for  minds 
of  our  peasantry. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  specimens 
of  Arab  poetry ;  but  I  subjom  one  or 
two  translations  of  Nile  songs  in  verse, 
as  un-artistic  as  their  own.  The  first 
was  given  to  me  by  a  Levantine  lady 
at  Alexandria,  and  probablr  owea 
much  of  its  delicacv  to  the  fair  me- 
dium through  which  it  pasa^d  from 
t^e  l^f^xo  into  ItaU»Y)t    T1^9  origiofj 
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is  characteristic  In  Its  Drofiision  of 
images^  and  uniquei  as  fmr  as  I  know 
of  eastern  poetry,  in  its  tenderness 
and  purity  of  tone.  Lady !  should 
these  desultory  pages  ever  meet  thy 
radiant  eyes,  let  me  be  grateful  that 
the  veil  of  a  strange  lang^ge  will 
half  conceal  their  imperfections :  thy 
gentle  heart  will  do  the  rest,  and  whis- 
per thee  besides,  how  much  the  wan- 
derer owes  to  thee,  if  ever  a  hright 
thought  illumes  his  "  Wanderbuch." 


r^ 


THE  ARAB  LOVER  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
I. 


Thou  art  the  palm-tree  of  my  desert, 
and  thy  glance,  so  soft  and  hright. 

Is  the  moonlight  of  my  spirit  in  its  long 
and  dreary  ni^ht ; 

Only  flower  in  my  neart's  deserted  gar- 
den— only  well 

In  my  life's  wide,  lonely  wilderness^' 
my  gentle-eyed  gazelle  1 

2. 

But  the  palm-tree  waves  in  sunny 
heights,  unreached  hy  sighs  of  mine. 

And  the  moonlight  has  its  mission  first 
on  loftier  hrows  to  shine, 

And  a  wealthier  hand  will  cull  that 
flower— unseal  that  stainless  spring, 

May*8t  thou  he  happy  I  even  with  him, 
\         while  lone  I'm  wandering. 

Very  different  is  the  song  which  now 
swells  from  our  sailor  circle.  On© 
plays  the  pipes,  another  strikes  the 
drum,  A  la  tambourine^  and  all  the 
others  keep  time  with  the  wild,  quick 
music,  by  clapping  thehr  hands.  Each 
vers©  is  first  sang  by  a  single  voice, 
and  then  the  two  last  lines  are  re- 
peated in  full  chorus.  The  words  are 
trifling  and  seem  to  convey  little 
meaning;  it  is  the  air,  which  to  us 
8©eras  to  resemhle  "Young  Lobsky 
said  to  his  ugly  wife,"  that  is  to  them 
80  full  of  association,  lights  up  their 
dark  countenances,  and  swells  their 
voices  with  enthusiasm. 

MOTHER  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 

1. 

/  THE  MOTHER. 

^  My  daughter  'tis  time  that  thou  wert  wed, 
Ten  summers  already  are  over  thy  head, 
I  must  find  you  a  husband,  if  under  the 

sun 
The  conscript-catcher  has  left  us  one. 


2. 

THE  DAUGHTER. 

Dear  mother,  one  husband  will  never    ^ 

do, 
I  have  so  much  love,  that  I  must  have 

two, 
And  I'll  find  for  each,  as  you  shall  set, 
More  love  than  both  can  bring  to  me. 

3. 
One  husband  shall  carry  a  lanoe  so 

bright. 
He  shall  roam  the  desert  for  spoil  by 

night. 
And  when  morning  shines  on  the  taQ 

palm-tree. 
He  shall  find  sweet  welcome  home  with 


The  other  a  sailor  bold  shall  be. 

He  shall  fish  all  day  in  the  d©©p  blue 

sea,* 
And,  when  evening  brings  his  hour  of 

rest. 
He  shall  find  repose  on  this  faithM 

breast. 


MOTHER. 

There's  no  chance,  my  child,  of  a  doable 

match. 
For  men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  catch ; 
So  I  fear  you  must  make  one  husband 

do,  / 

And  try  to  love  him  as  well  as  two.    j/ 

These  songs  were  for  the  most 
part  humorous,  and  such  they  always 
chanted  on  approaching  a  villi^,  or  * 
when  gathered  round  meir  night-fires 
as  the  boat  lay  moored  to  th©  bank ; 
but  they  had  also  songs  of  a  graver 
character,  and  more  pluntive  airs^ 
which  they  sung  on  leaving  their 
friends  or  entering  upon  serious  un- 
dertakings. Thus, when  we  had  reached 
the  limits  of  our  journey  at  the  Second 
Cataract,  and  our  boat's  head  was 
turned  toward  the  north  and  home, 
they  sung  the  following  stanzas  to  an 
air  not  unlike  <<  Vaga  Luna,"  and  kept 
time  with  their  oars  to  the  plaintive 
measure  :— 


1. 

Allah  I  11  Allah  I  hear  our  prayer ! 
Just  Prophet  1  grant  that  the  breeie  is 
fair, 


•  The  Arabs  call  the  NUo  "the  sea." 
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And  thy  gnldio^  moon  her  lostre  lends. 
To  favtfor  the  guest  whom  Allah  sends.* 


The  stranger's  home  is  far  away, 
'Nsath  the  bright  deathbed  of  the  day, 
O'er  mviy  horizonsf  his  bar^  must  go, 
Ere  he  reach  that  home,->-Eow,  Araos, 
row! 

3. 

Tho|  eentle  Nile  for  the  stormy  sea, 

Tho'  for  forest  dark,  the  bright  palm- 
tree. 

He  must  change — ^yethis  father's  home 
is  there. 

And  his  love's  soft  eye  is  gloomed  with 
care. 

4. 

The jmle-faced  stranxer,  lonely  here. 
In  cities  afar,  where  nis  name  is  dear, 
Yonr  Arab  truth  and  strength    shall 

show; 
His  hope  is  in  us — Ro^,  Arabs,  row ! 

And  they  did  row,  sometimes  eighteen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  only  pausing  to  eat 
their  scanty  meals,  or  to  drink  of  their 
belofed  rirer.  There  was  one  Nubian 
in  our  crew,  a  harmless,  inoffensife 
creature,  who  filled  the  indispensable 
situation  of  butt  to  his  comraaes,  sub- 
mitted to  all  their  jokes,  and  laughed 
at  them  too,  eren  when  oractised  on 
himself.  The  day  on  which  we  en- 
tered Nubia,  however,  he  came  out  in 
a  new  character,  he  knocked  an  Egyp- 
tian who  had  affronted  him,  over- 
board ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  ac- 
tually volunteered  a  song.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation,  and  re- 
peated so  often  with  snouts  of  laughter, 
that  I  obtained  the  translation  of  it, 
which  I  subjoin ;  premising  that  the 
refrcnn  ^'Durwadeega  Durwadee,"  is 
Nubian  for  **  My  henhouse,  oh,  my 
henhouse,"  and  that  this  henhouse  is 
considered  the  property  of  the  wife, 
which  her  husband  is  obliged  to  make 
over  to  her  in  case  of  a  divorce. 


// 


A  change  came  over  my  husband's  mind. 
He  loved  me  once,  and  was  true  and 
kmd; 


His  heart  went  astray,  h«  wished  ma 
away, 

But  he  had  no  money  my  dower  to  pay. 
8ing  Durwadee|;a,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 


For  blessed  be  Allah !  he's  old  and  poor, 
And  my  cocks  and  hens  were  his  only 

store. 
So  he  kept  me  still,  for  well  he  knew 
If  I  went,  that  the  cooks  and  hens  want 
too. 
Sing  Durwadeep^a,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

3. 

But  I  saw  him  pblng  day  bv  day. 
As  he  wished  his  poor  wife  far  away ; 
So  1  went  my  rival  home  to  call. 
And  gave  her  the  henhouse,  and  him  and 
^1. 

Sing  Durwadeep^a,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  14  Durwadee, 


Then  he  tore  his  turban  off  his  brow. 
And  swore  I  never  should  leave  hini 

now, 
Till  the  death-men  combed  his  burial 

locks,  I 
Then  blessed  for  ever  be  hens  and  oocks. 

Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee,     ^      , 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee.  /r 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  simplicity 
of  these  songs.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  given  them  a  more  po- 
lished turn,  and  not  very  difficult  to 
have  put  them  into  better  poetry ;  but 
1  preferred  preserving,  as  much  as  pos« 
sible,  the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  tha 
songs  of  a  people  affi>rd  no  trifling  in* 
sight  into  their  oharaoter.    •    •    •     • 


XII. 


MEMPHIS. 

Thence  orer  Slgypt*!  palmy  crweib 
Her  grots,  and  lepulcbret  ofkingt. 
The  exiled  spirit  slgbinf  roTei; 

Noir  lores 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wintt 
Of  the  while  pelicans  Uiat  break 
.  The  calm  of  Acherusia'i  lake. 

MooiB. 

MonNiNo  found  us  anchored  off  Bed« 


Mahomet  taught  that  a  stranger  was  a  **  Qod-given  guest,"  which  the  Arabs 
natarally  consider  the  best  introduction. 

t  hi  the  East  they  speak  of  diatance  by  **  horizons." 

t  The  Musseknan's  head  is  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  ono  lock.  This  is  re« 
tained  for  the  convenience  of  the  aneel  who  has  to  pull  him  out  of  his  grave.  Thi^ 
'*barial-lock"  is  reverently  arranged  by  the  men  wno  prepare  the  corpse. 
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rasheen^  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis.  The  valued  friend  with 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  share 
my  Toyage  had  been  detained  at  Cairo, 
and  I  preferred  waiting  for  him  at  the 
former  metropolis  ;  although  com  was 
growing  where  its  palaces  once  stood, 
and  palm  forests  were  waving  over  the 
gardens  in  which  Pharaoh's  daughter 
used  to  hunt  butterflies  with  Moses. 
The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  little  lawn 
near  the  river,  and  in  the  East  there 
IS  no  such  home  as  a  tent  supplies.  It 
is  spread  with  carpets,  under  which 
saddle  and  portmanteau  dulv  placed, 
form  undulations  enough  to  be  substi-. 
tutes  for  chair  or  pillow  ;  sahres,  and 
pistols,  and  turban  capote,  hang  from 
the  tent-pole.  A  large  lantern  within, 
and  a  large  watch-flre  without,  give 
light  to  you  and  to  your  people  ;  and 
an  Arab  sleeps  across  the  door  to  keep 
off  the  wild  dogs.  .... 
I  wandered  towards  the  forest  of 
palms  that  embosoms  the  lake  of  Ache- 
rusia,  and  the  few  traces  that  remain 
of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  former,  with  its  gloomy  waters 
shadowed' by  dark  foliage,  and  only 
broken  by  a  promontory  black  with 
blasted  and  gnarled  stems,  was  a  spot 
that  Rembrandt  would  have  loved  to 
paint;  with  the  vivid  sunshine  here 
Bxid  there  bursting  through  the  gloom, 
like  bars  of  burning  gold.  Nor  would 
he  have  forgotten  Charon,  with  his 
spectral  passengers  steering  his  demon 
ship  to  that  vast  necropolis,  whose 
tombstones  are  pyramids.  Some 
mounds  among  these  forests  are  gene- 
rally received  as  Memphis ;  the  site 
of  Vulcan's  temple,  and  that  where  the 
bull  Apis  was  kepl^  are  supposed  to  be 
ascertamed.  Cambyses  the  tauricide, 
however,  coming  so  soon  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  desert,  the  most 
resistless  invader  of  all,  have  left  little 
trouble  to  the  tourist,  little  harvest 
for  the  antiquarian.  The  only  inha- 
bitant I  saw  was  Rhampses  the  Great, 
who  lies  upon  his  face  in  the  mud ; 
the  benignant  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance had  rather  a  ludicrous  effect 
considering  his  attitude.  He  is  forty 
feet  long,  and  with  his  wife  and  four 
sons,  must  have  formed  an  imposing 
&mily  par^r  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan.  The  lady  and  young  gentle- 
jpen  haye  disappeared;  let  us 


they  are  gone  to  the  Elyaan  fidds 
which  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  as  is  natural,  they 
are  much  more  difficult  to  find  than 
the  other  place  which  lies  yonder.  The 
quick  twilight  was  come  and  gone  as  I 
wandered  and  wondered  in  this  stranse 
and  lonely  scene ;  the  last  rays  of  light 
fell  upon  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  just 
visible  through  a  vista  of  gigantic 
palm  trees  that  opened  from  the  lake 
of  Acherusia  on  ihe  distant  desert.  I 
stole  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  get 
within  gim-shot  of  some  pelicans,  but 
the  solemn  and  thoughtful  aspect  of 
the  scene  converted  my  murderous  b- 
tention  into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  I  al« 
most  thought  I  could  hear  the  old 
trees  whispering  the  dread  prophecy^ 
"  The  country  shall  be  destitute  of 
that  whereof  it  was  full,  when  I  shall 
smite  all  them  that  dwell  therein ;  and 
Noph  shall  be  desolate.  .  .  •  .  • 
'The  next  day  I  was  sitting  at  tbe 
door  of  my  tent  towards  sunset,  en- 
joying, under  the  rose-colouring  influ- 
ence of  my  chibouque,  the  mood  of 
mind  that  my  situation  naturally  super- 
induced. At  my  feet  flowed  the  Nile, 
reflecting  the  lofty  spars  of  our  gaily 
painted  boat ;  beyond  the  river  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  vegetation,  some  palm 
and  acacia  trees ;  then  a  tract  of  de- 
sert bounded  by  the  Arabian  bills,  all 
purple  with  the  setting  sun  light.  Far 
away  on  the  horizon  the  minarets  and 
citadel  of  Cairo  were  faintly  sketched 
against  the  sky  ;  around  me  lay  fields 
of  corn,  beneath  which  Memphis,  with 
all  its  wonders  lay  buried,  and  farther 
on  a  long  succession  of  pyramids 
towered  over  the  dark  belt  of  forest 
that  led  along  the  river.  Suddenly 
the  sleeping  sailors  started  to  their 
feet — a  shout  was  heard  from  the  wood 
*-and  I  saw  my  long-lost  friend  slowly 
emerging  from  its  shade,  accompanied 
by  some  India-bound  friends  of  his, 
who  were  escorting  him  so  far  upon 
his  desert  way.  The  tent  suddenly 
shrank  into  its  bag — the  furniture  was 
on  board,  and  we  four^were  seated 
round  a  dinner,  to  which,  simple  as 
it  was,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
had  contributed.  We  passed  the  eren- 
ing  together,  and  something  more,  for 
morninff  blushed  at  finding  the  psrty 
then  only  separating — our  frienas  for 
India— we  for  Ethiopia— aZtcms  / 
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GOSSIP   AMONG  THE   INFERNAL8. 

The  devil  stood  by  his  kitchen-fire. 

And  he  watched  with  a  twinkling  eve 

The  spity  where  a  haunch  of  an  opera  gurl^ 

Jnicj  and  ripe",  did  meltinglj  twirl ; 
Her  son!  was  burning  hiurd  by. 

And  he  said  with  a  laugh  to  his  <^  cordon  bleu," 

As  she  basted  the  delicate  roast, 
**  You  will  grrill  the  leffs  ;  do  the  head  <  en  tortue  ;' 
''  Mind  that  the  haunch  be  not  quite  done  through  ; 

**  And  serve  up  the  brains  upon  toast'* 

The  devil  sat  down  to  dinner  at  eight 

With  a  chosen  company 
Culled  from  the  "  cream  "  of  the  river  Styx — 
Imps  famed  in  hell  for  their  mischievous  tricks 

And  pleasant  blasphemy. 

Hell  shook  with  their  laughter  as  night  wore  on. 

And  our  globe  was  the  theme  of  their  mirth ; 
But  it  was  not  the  good  they  railed  at — oh !  no. 
The  bad  are  the  food  for  the  wits  below. 
As  the  good  are  for  those  on  earth. 

Swiftly  the  jest  and  the  wine  flew  round. 
And  they  called  on  their  merry  host. 
When  the  night  was  nearly  now  half  spent. 
For  a  blasphemous  song,  or  a  sentiment. 
Or  at  all  events  a  toast. 

But  the  devil  declared  he  was  as  hoarse 

As  a  jackdaw  in  a  funnel ; 
He  had  lost  his  voice  a  few  weeks  since 
On  Tara  Hill,  like  a  devil  of  sense, 

Cheering  Dan  0*Connell. 

««  Give  us,  O  King !"  they  laughing  said, 

*'  Some  notes  of  your  last  month's  tour. 
**  The  world  above  must  please  you  well, 
''  To  judge  from  the  crowds  it  sends  to  hell ; 
*'  But  still  there  is  room  for  more." 

'*  I  went  first  to  Rome,"  the  devil  said, 

**  To  kiss  the  dear  pope's  toe. 
«'  Things  there,  I'm  happy  to  say,  my  friends, 
**  (And  it's  all  we  want  to  meet  our  ends,) 

**  Remain  in  *  statu  quo.' 

**  But  I  soon  had  enough  of  the  scarlet  dame, 

**  And  her  stagnant  dissipation. 
'*  So  I  *  ordered  my  wings,'  and  was  off  in  a  trice 
**  To  that  flourishing  mart  of  glittering  vice^ 

*«  Th^  pride  of  the  ♦  Great  Nation. 
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*'  And  there  at  first  I  was  led  to  think 

"  That  thin^  were  not  quite  right ; 
*«  For  Louis  Philippe  I  grieve  to  say, 
**  Differs  from  Louis  Egalite, 

**  As  much  as  day  n'om  night. 

^*  Then>  Thiers  is  out,  and,  I  ftar  me  mnoh, 

"  He  will  not  soon  get  in. 
«  And  though  Ouisot  is  bated— yet,  all  the  tim« 
<'  I  passed  in  that  paradise  of  crime,  * 

"  No  one  shot  at  the  king. 

*'  But  the  better  to  read  the  public  mind 

"  1  went  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin  ; 
**  And  the  laughter  shook  my  ribs  to  see 
**  The  twentieth  night  of  a  comedy, 

**  Which  the  Virgin  took  a  part  in ! 

**  I  strolled  next  day  to  a  publisher*s  shop, 

•*  And  asked  for  the  last  new  book. 
** '  Balzac  ?  George  Sand  ?  or  perhaps,  Monsieur, 
«  « YouVe  not  read  "  Mathilde,"  by  Eugene  Sue, 

"  *  Or  the  «  Cocu,"  by  Paul  de  Kock  ?' 

**  *  These  works  seem  wondrous  warm,'  I  said. 

"  *  Such  writing,  sir,  the  rage  is  ; 
**  *  For  'tis  true  to  nature,  and  goes  down, 
**  *  As  it  oueht  to  do,  with  the  naughty  town, 

*< «  Which  is  mirrored  in  its  pages.' 

«' «  Ho !  ho  I*  thouffht  I,  •  if  that  be  true, 

"  *  I  may  bid  tne  town  farewell.' 
**  And  I  left  the  work  I  had  to  do 
*^  To  Paul  de  Kock  and  Eugene  Sue— i 

«  By  the  Sf^lc,  they  do  it  well. 

<*  I  breakfasted  next  mom  at  Long's, 

"  And  I  called  for  « The  Morning  Post,' 
*<  Read  Roebuck's  speech  of  the  night  oefbre 
**  Against  the  church,  which,  you  may  be  sure, 
**  Gave  a  zest  to  my  tea  and  toast. 

« *  And  now,*  thought  I,  'while  my  spirits  are  high, 

**  *  For  a  peep  at  London  life ; 
«* '  But  first  I  must  get  up  an  amourette, 
<* «  Who  ever  shone  in  London  yet, 

<< '  Except  through  his  neighbour's  wifik 

«« I'll  call  at  once  on  Lady  Flirt, 

"  *  Who's  besieged  by  Lord  Crim-con, 

** '  Her  heart  is  as  black  as  old  Belial's  hide ; 

«'  *  But  she  hovers  yet,  'twixt  fear  and  pride, 
«'  *  On  the  edge  of  the  Rubicon.' 

'<  I  found  her  ladyship  at  home, 

**  Who  gave  me  a  friendly  welcome. 
*«  I  had  borrowed  Lord  Crim-con's  famous  fape, 
"  And  I  hadn't  about  me  the  slightest  trace 

<<  To  hint  that  I  had  from  hell  come. 
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** '  And  is  it  you,  my  lord/  slie  said, 

"  *  When  I  begged  you  to  stop  away?' 
*' '  That,  were  to  bid  your  slave  expire,* 
**  Said  J,  with  a  glance  of  amorous  fire— 

"  *  What  b  the  news  of  the  day  ?* 

**  And  1  sat  me  down  by  her  pretty  feet 

**  To  listen  to  her  scandal. 
^'  'Twas  pleasant  to  hear  her  prattle  on, 
^  Tainting  all  she  touched  upon, 

<'  While  I  fiddled  with  her  sandal.* 


^  I  called  on  a  doctor  in  Oxford  town 

"  With  letters  of  introduction. 
''  As  it  wasn't  a  Friday,  he  gave  me  a  feed, 
**  And  a  famous  tract,  '  No.  XC  to  read-^ 

"  A  very  nice  production. 

^*  Talk  of  Panl  de  Kock,  and  Eugene  Sue  I 
'<  These  Tracts  are  the  books  for  me-— 
**  Such  a  mass  of  monkish  sophistries, 
**  Such  a  grim  resurrection  of  ghastly  lies, 
*'  *Twas  never  my  lot  to  see. 

**  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  shake  the  churchy 

**  Which  is  founded  on  a  rook. 
^*  But,  by  the  pope,  these  Puseyite  rats, 
*'  Who  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  cardinals'  hats, 

**  Have  given  it  a  shock. 

**  I  visited  last  the  Emerald  Isle, 

''As  one  of  the  deputation 
"  Which  sympathizing  France  had  sent, 
**  With  fifh^  francs  and  a  compliment, 

<«  To  Dan  on  his  agitation. 

'<  Throughout  the  land,  from  east  to  west, 

*'  I  journeyed  to  and  fro : 
^'  In  every  heart  glowed  treason's  flame, 
*^  And  so  well  had  0*Connell  played  his  game> 

"  That  I  was  quite  '  de  trop.* 

**  I  saw  a  crowd  round  a  chapel-gate, 

"  Kept  out  by  a  crowd  witlun ; 
**  Wretches  half-starved,  half-clad  they  were, 
"  With  nothing  on  earth  thev  rushed  to  prayer, 

**  As  eager  heaven  to  win. 

"  And  with  the  rest  I  ventured  in, 

«  Half.frightened  at  their  zeal. 
*^  A  hurley  pr&t  on  the  altar  stood, 
*'  Bellowing  to  the  multitude 

''  A  sermon  on  repeal. 


*  The  devil's  adventores  in  London  here  become  unfit  for  the  English  public. 
We  have  sent  them  to  a  celebrated  French  novelist,  who  moans  to  ^ound  his  next 
v«rk  u|^  them. 
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*«  *  Is  there  a  wretch,*  said  the  hurley  priest* 

**  With  a  flash  of  his  blood-shot  eje, 
*"  In  such  a  holy  cause  unwilling, 
"*  To  give,  though  it  were  his  very  last  shilling? 

« « If  so,  let  him  rot  and  die !' 

"  I  went  with  O'Connell  to  Tara  HiU, 

"  So  famous  in  ninety-eight ; 
"  Where  mass  was  said  in  the  open  air, 
«  For  the  bones  of  the  rebels  moulderbg  there— 

**  A  little,  you  know,  too  late. 

"  I  passed  afew  days  at  Derrynane,  t  % 

"  And  nothing  could  be  more  civil 
"  Than  the  host ;  who,  before  I  bade  him  adieu, 
"  Obligingly  gave  me  a  hint  or  two, 

*'  Which  made  me  a  better  devil. 

**  But  enough — time  flies  while  we  idle  here. 

"  As  a  finish  to  our  feast,  I 
"  Must  give  you  a  toa&t,  before  wo  part— 
"  A  bumper  to  Daniel,  the  man  of  my  heart, 

*•  We'll  drink  it  in  *  Lacryma  Christi.'  *' 

**  A  bumper  to  Daniel,"  they  chorussed  all, 

"  Who  does  our  work  so  well. 
"  Long  be  his  reign  of  lies  on  earth, 
"  For  so  long  will  the  land  that  gave  him  birth 

"  Be  very  well  thought  of— in  hell !" 


A   CHAPTER  ON  GRANDMOTHERS. 
BY  A  COUSTEY  C0V8IX. 

"  I  WONDER,**  cried  Tom  Marsham,  valve  thus  opened,  no  fear  of  an  ez« 

rushing  the  other  day  into  my  cham-  plosion  of  the  boiler, 

hers,  and  flinging  down  his  hat  upon  **  The  Athenians,"  continued  Tom, 

the  table  with  a  degree  of  exaspe-  **  once  passed  a  law  for  the  extermi- 

ration  savouring  of  beavericide,  "  I  nation  of  old  people  on  attaining  se- 

wonder  that,  in  these  days  of  public  cond  childhood — at  seventy-five,  I  be- 

improvement  nobody  has  thought  of  lieve,  certainly  at  eighty.     I  am  not 

suppressing  grandmothers  I      Thanks  for  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  poor 

to  steam,  the  nineteenth  century  is  old  innocents  1    But  I  am  decidedly  of 

getting  on  a  step  or  two  faster  than  opinion  that,  in  their    dotage,   Uiey 

the  eighteenth.     We  have  reformed  ought  to  be  deprived  of  civil  rights, 

parliament,  substituted    gas  for  oil,  I  would  have  the  old  fellows  become 

and  instead  of  rattling  over  stones,  minors  again,  and  be  submitted  to  the 

glide,    sledgelike,  over    the  wooden  authoritv  of  guardians.'* 

pavement.     Life  is  twice  as  easy  and  "  And  as  to  the  old  ladies,  my  dear 

pleasant  now  as  it  used  to  be.     And  Tom,**  said  I,  (surmising  from  the  fir^t 

why  not  confirm  these  material  amend-  hint  he  had  let  fall  the  origin  of  his 

ments  by  moral  reform  ?**  wrath,)  *<  as  to  the  old  ladies  ?'* 

I  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  outburst  •*  I  would  have  public  institutioiis 

pf  temper  uninterrupted.  The  sirfetjr.  founded  for  their  proper  care|  mtixh 
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teoance,  and  entertainment}**  replied 
he,  with  nnabat^  virulence.  **  I 
woald  hare  them  placed  out  of  harm's 
WAT,  and  out  of  the  way  of  doing 
harm !  I  would  have  them  so  asso- 
ciated as  to  enjoy  congenial  pursuits 
and  adopt  appropriate  hours,  without 
molestation  to  the  habits  and  pleasures 
of  the  community.  What  more  ab- 
surd than  for  people  of  the  day — the 
present  day — with  all  its  enlighten- 
ments and  enhancements — to  be  re- 
gnlated  in  their  tastes  and  arrange- 
ments by  the  narrow,  contracted,  pre- 
judiced, bigoted,  pitiful  spirit,  engen- 
dered and  modified  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  last  century  ?** 

"In  short,  my  dear  Tom,**  I  ex- 
claimed, no  longer  able  to  preserve 
my  gravity,  **you  are  like  Red  Riding- 
hood's  wolf,  and  want  to  make  an  end 
of  your  grandmother  1  What  has  that 
excellent  old  lady  done,  pray,  to  work 
you  up  to  this  pitch  of  exacerbation?" 

"Done? — Nothing  I  I  flatter  my- 
self that,  at  twenty,  I  am  a  match  for 
an  old  woman  of  fourscore !  But  she 
has  been  trying  to  do — that  is,  to  do 
me!  I  showed  you,  the  other  day, 
the  capital  house  my  mother  has  pur- 
chased, and  is  repuring  for  the  future 
residence  of  our  family  ?'* 

"  A  charming  house,  certjunly; — in 
one  of  the  best  situations  1" 

"  Well,  sir ;  my  mother,  who  has 
notions  of  the  right  sort  of  thing,  and 
has  consulted  me  throughout  her  ar- 
rangements--(so  that  J  have  made  the 
old  sashes  give  way  to  plate-glass,  and 
the  old  mantel-pieces  to  white  marble, 
a  la  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  style  the 
new  house  b  to  be  furnished,) — in- 
formed me,  just  now,  that  she  had 
counter-ordered  the  Bramah  lock,  be- 
spoken by  myself  for  the  street  door ; 
intending  to  adhere  to  the  cursed  old 
lock,  with  a  cursed  old  key,  large 
enough  for  the  donjon  of  an  ogre's 
castle ;  —  because,  forsooth  —  guess 
why,  I  beseech  you.*' 

**  Because  your  grandmother  is  of 
opinion  that  considerable  mischief  had 
arisen  in  the  prtsent  day  from  having 
house-keys  made  so  portable,  that 
nubtters  of  families  became  their  mas- 
ters indeed  I  carrying  with  them  to 
their  clubs  the  germ  of  independence, 
in  the  shape  of  a  paste  par  tout  /*' 

*'  Exactly !  You  have  just  hit  it. 
Yon  must  have  a  kindred  soul  with 
mj  grandmother*    The  old  lady  pro- 


tests that  Bramah's  patent  locks  are  a 
modem  supplement  to  the  fatal  apple, 
— that  keytt,  portable  in  waistcoat- 
pockets,  have  led  to  the  squandering 
of  health,  the  squandering  of  for- 
tune, the  squandering  of  happiness  ; 
that  a  servant  sitting  up  for  one  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  embodied  consci- 
ence; and  that  many  a  family-man 
who  risks  his  reputation  at  the  gaming 
table,  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
conft*ont  the  inquisition  of  his  own 
porter  I" 

"  And  so  the  huge  old  lock  is  to 
remain,  in  order  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  your  nocturnal  comings  and  goings  I 
Oh,  wise  old  grandmother  1  A  Daniel 
— a  second  Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Tom, 
for  teaching  me  that  word !" 

Marsham  was  very  angry,  and  all 
the  more  so  for  having  been  tempted 
to  expose  his  family  secrets  to  my 
merriment.  Nor  could  I  succeed  in 
persuading  him  that  greybeards  were 
essential  to  the  balance  of  society,  as 
a  drawback  on  the  velocity  of  the 
quicker  spirits  of  youth — a  soothing 
shade  to  the  intensity  of  its  sunshine. 

"  Old  people,  my  dear  Tom,"  said 
I,  "usually  derive  their  moroseness, 
as  animals  their  ferocity,  from  our  evil 
entreatment  of  them.  Trusted  and 
caressed,  they  become  indulgent  and 
affectionate.  But  how  could  you  ex- 
pect any  thing  short  of  misinterpre- 
tation and  persecution  from  old  Mrs. 
Marsham,  after  proposing  to  revive, 
on  her  account,  that  monstrous  law  of 
Athens?" 

The  fact  is,  (I  would  not  betray  my 
weakness  to  a  worldling  like  Tom,  but 
will  to  the  reader,)  I  am  somewhat 
tender  on  the  chapter  of  grand- 
mothers I  I  doat  upon  a  kindly  and 
intelliKent  old  lady.  In  humble  life, 
the  old  woman  is  an  indispensable 
creation.  Hundreds  of  offices  fall  to 
her  share  which  no  other  human  being 
would  accomplish.  As  extremes  meet» 
she  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  infirm 
child,  towards  whose  helpless  condition 
she  is  herself  progressmg.  Blunted 
in  sensibility  by  the  hpse  of  years,  she 
is  self-possessed  enough  to  lend  her 
aid  in  scenes  of  anguish  and  agony, 
where  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
defeats  itself.  She  ministers  to  the 
degradations  of  sickness, — she  wipes 
away  the  dews  of  death, — arrays  the 
corpse  for  the  grave,  and  watches  be- 
side the  coffin— too  terrible  a  contem- 
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plation  for  the  youthful  eye.  The 
shadow  of  time  is  upon  her  spirit; 
she  hath  shaken  hancU  with  the  king 
of  terrors^  and  is  unahashed  in  hu 
presence. 

And  for  this  we  reward  her,  (with 
a  degree  of  gratitude  becoming  the 
nobler  sex,)  if  crooked-backed  and 
helpless  enough,  by  burning  her  for  a 
witch ;  or,  at  the  present  day,  with 
the  irony  of  constituting  her  a  type  of 
all  that  is  contemptible.  The  premier 
who  by  a  fatal  exhibition  of  incompe- 
tence deserves  to  lose  his  responsible 
head,  we  call  *'  an  old  woman  l"  The 
head  of  the  church,  whose  mind  and 
hand  are  too  feeble  to  control  the  he- 
resies and  schisms  of  his  turbulent 
clergy,  we  call  **  an  old  woman  1"  The 
great  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whose 
wisdom  resides  neither  in  his  wig  nor 
out  of  it,  and  whose  judgments,  un- 
like those  of  Solomon,  are  in  per- 
petual need  of  revision,  we  call  "  an 
old  woman."  The  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  if  he  fail  to 
cure  our  gout — ^the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  if  he  fail  in  the  copy 
of  our  countenance,  we  call  **  old  wo- 
men." Regardless  of  the  good  ser- 
vice rendered  to  us  by  that  never- 
sufficiently-to-be-venerated  portion  of 
the  human  race  which  secures  all  we 
adore  from  the  execution  of  all  that 
is  revolting  in  human  duty,  we  have 
not  a  more  opprobrious  epithet  to 
fling  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  our  own 
sex,  than  the  sacred  title  of  ''  old  wo- 
man 1" 

The  world,  when  half  peopled  with 
gods,  knew  better.  The  ancients  sub- 
mitted the  whole  control  of  this  ne- 
ther earth  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
hands  of  three  old  women.  When 
arranged  by  the  distaffs  of  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  human  affairs 
went  swimmingly,  albeit  law,  physic, 
and  divinity  were  then  really  under 
the  authority  of  old  women. 

"  Jore  in  hi*  dudr,  of  the  skies  lord  mayor,** 

gave  sufficient  proof  of  his  omnis- 
cience by  recognizing  the  emmet-like 
shrewdness  of  this  portion  of  his  ere- 
ation,  and  assigning  his  human  sub- 
jects to  the  government  of  his  three 
venerable  daughters. 

But  setting  aside  their  service  in 
Ancient  or  modern  times,  I  maintain 
that  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
•oetety  as  well  ae  its  profit.    So  far 


fi*om  emulating  the  hag-like  qualities 
imputed  to  her  by  the  malice  of  the 
poets,  a  grandame  is  usually  the  mild- 
est person  in  a  house — a  pacificator — 
a  turner  away  of  wrath — spoiling  the 
children,  and  soothing  the  jealousy  o£ 
the  wife.  The  old  lady  has  been 
beaten  tender  by  the  buffets  of  the 
world.  Few  attain  threescore  or 
threescore  years  and  ten,  without 
having  ''suffered  persecution  and 
learned  mercy."  For  every  human 
existence,  high  or  low,  is  a  strii^le — 
a  wrestling  bout  with  the  callous  fist 
of  adversity— or  a  tilt  with  the  golden 
mailed  gauntlet  of  civilization.  The 
stream  of  life,  whether  it  resemble 
Pactolus  or  a  kennel,  has  its  rocks 
and  shoals ;  and  the  pilot  of  what? 
ever  vessel  has  weathered  the  storm, 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  interest  and 
consultation  to  those  whose  voyage  is 
in  prospect — whom  the  whirlwind  is 
awaiting,  "hushed  in  grina  repose,"  or 
for  whom  the  whirlpool  is  yawning— 
as  my  readers  p^haps  are  now  I  For 
alasl  I  feel  that,  though  inditing  of  a 
good  matter,  I  am  waxing  prosy  as 
Tom  Marsham's  grandmother ! 

Visit  not  the  fault,  gentle  reader,  on 
the  dear  old  souls,  whose  defence  I 
have  undertaken.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  good  manners  of  the  aaden 
regime  of  France,  were  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  its  old  ladies,— whose 
traditions  carried  forward  the  polite- 
ness of  the  reign  of  the  grand  monarque 
through  the  infamies  of  the  Regency* 
into  a  new  reign;  while  the  wit  of 
Paris  during  its  wittiest  of  epochs, 
was  notoriously  hatched  under  the 
spreading  oonter^  of  a  circle  of  dowa- 
gers. The  « grand-mamma  Selljs** 
and  "Lady  Bountifuls"  of  old  Eng- 
land  were  not,  more  influential  in  their 
country  manor-houses,  than  Mesdames 
les  Mar6chales  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bourbon  throne;  nor  was  it  unad- 
visedly said  of  the  aristocracy  created 
by  Napoleon,  brilliant  with  the  advan- 
tsges  of  beauty,  youth,  talent,  and 
riches, — that  it  wanted  the  one  thing 
needful  to  soften  Mid  polish  its  social 
surface, — that  it  had  no  old  ladies  1 

In  short,  (for  at  five-and-twenty,  I 
can  afford  to  avow  such  a  taste,) — I 
own  my  weakness  in  favour  of  grey 
hairs!)  People  admit  their  passion 
for  old  china,  old  lace,  old  architec- 
ture, old  wine: — Why  not  for  oW 
women  ?  It  is  my  faney«-«4ny  < 
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my  iiMift;^«-«nd  if  the  reader  please» 
I  will  tell  him  whj. 

Two  Tears  ago,  it  was  mj  fortune 
to  spend  a  couple  of  months  at  the 
coontrj-house  of  some  relations  ; — a 
gentleman  and  his  wife^  whom  a  dozen 
Tsars  of  marriage  had  blessed  with 
half  as  many  olire  brancheSf  as  well 
as  the  discovery  usually  achieved  du« 
ring  the  same  lapse  of  time» — that  they 
would  have  been  much  happier  single. 
Mr.  Wrexham  was  a  squire  of  toler- 
able fiunily^  in  easy  circumstances^ 
ei\joying  the  social  position  so  grace- 
fully lauded  by  Horace^ — a  mediocrity 
pleasanter  to  read  of  than  be  submitted 
to  by  aspiring  human  nature.  For  I 
hid  not  been  fbur-and-twenty  hours 
under  the  roof  of  my  eousinsy  before 
I  discovered  their  rural  felicity  to  be 
Qiute  as  turbid  as  the  felicities  of 
Grosvenor-oquare  !  Disgusted  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  metropolis,  I  had 
hoped  to  find  all  the  domestic  virtues 
nnited,  under  a  squirearchial  roof  on 
the  borders  of  Wales  ;  and  the  hick- 
erings  of  conjugal  disquiet,  and  petty 
envjiogs  and  hatreds  of  a  country 
parish,  struck  me  with  as  much  disgust 
as  the  wriggling  of  a  knot  of  earth- 
worms after  the  colossal  coil  of  a  boa 
constrictor. 

As  there  happened  to  be  another 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  that  Salopian  gar- 
den nf  Eden,  occasion  readily  presented 
itself  for  the  indulgence  of  human 
frailty.  Mr.  Wrexham  was  envious, 
Mrs.  Wrexham,  jealous.  The  lady 
of  Elm  Hill  was  a  prettier  woman 
than  my  fair  kinswoman ;  while  the 
lord  of  that  lady  was  not  only  lord  of 
the  manor,  but  rejoiced  in  a  green- 
house and  conservatory,  which  put  the 
cabbage  roses  of  the  Wrexhams  to  the 
UasL  They  all  hated  each  other,  in 
short,  as  neighbourly  as  possible ;  and 
there  is  no  x^ing  to  what  extent  their 
Guelph  and  Ghibellne  rivalship  might 
have  proceeded,  had  they  not  been 
conjoined  by  the  potent  bond  of  a 
hatred  greater  still.  Within  view  of 
their  diminutive  domiuns  rose  a  splen- 
did castle, — the  magnificent  seat  of  an 
earl  of  ancient  descent ;  a  man  whose 
pheasants,  they  might  not  shoot,— ^ 
whose  river  they  might  not  fish— 
whose  agent  (for  his  lordship  was  sel* 
dem  resident,)  they  might  not  gainsay. 
Lord  Dtlmington  was  the  shutter-out 
of  their  sunshine  ^.—.Lord  Delmington 
was  their  Mordecai  the  Jew; -sitting  io 


the  king*8  gate;  and  but  fbr  Lord 
Delmington,  they  would  have  fallen 
upon  each  other,  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats, — leaving  only  thehr  tails  to  grace 
my  tale. 

The  first  day  I  spent  with  the  Wrex- 
hams was  devoted  to  the  narrative  of 
all  they  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
Elm  HilL  My  fair  cousin  took  pri- 
vate occasion  to  inform  me,  that  it 
was  easy  for  a  man  to  go  out  with  his 
dog  and  gun ;  but  that  **  a  man 
fnight  go  out  with  his  dog  and  gun, 
yet  contrive  to  spend  half  the  day 
at  Elm  Hill,  on  pretence  of  lunching  \ 
and  not  very  wonderful  either,  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  designing 
coquette  like  Mrs.  John  Archer  I— 
Wrexham  would  take  me  to  Elm 
Hill,  she  dared  to  say,  on  pretence  of 
pigeon  pies  and  sherry ;  but  she 
thought  it  right  to  warn  me.  I 
should  soon  ju(%e  for  myself  how  mat- 
ters were  going  on  between  them." 
On  the  other  hand, — I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  on  my  morn* 
ing*s  walk  with  Wrexham,  before  he 
fell  upon  John  Archer.  **  John  Ar- 
cher was  the  most  self-conceited  ass  I 
John  Archer  fancied  no  one  had  ever 

frown  a  melon  in  the  country  but 
imself.  John  Archer  had  the  pre- 
tension to  take  in  an  evening  as  well 
as  a  morning  paper.  John  Archer 
had  set  up  a  bone-mill  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  talked  of  obtaining  a 
patent  !*'  There  was  no  end,  in  short, 
to  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of 
John  Archer  I 

Two  days  later,  the  Archers  dined 
at  the  Grove;  and  it  was  amusing 
enough  to  see  the  BiancM  e  Neri  com- 
bine in  a  sort  of  magpie  animosity 
against  Lord  Delmington.  Delming- 
ton Castle  was  now  the  target  for  their 
commingled  shafts.  Delmington  Castle 
was  a  curse  to  the  country.  Delming- 
ton Castle  was  the  mildewed  ear 
blighting  their  wholesome  harvest. 
Mrs.  Wrexham  overlooked  the  be- 
witching flaxen  ringlets  and  pink  silk 
dress  of  Mrs.  John  Archer,  while  they 
arrai^ed  together  the  misery  of 
residmg  within  view  of  a  mansion 
filled  for  weeks  together  with  mirth 
and  festivity,  in  which  they  did  not 
participate ;  and  Wrexham  foraave 
his  neighbour  of  Elm  Hill  the  ofrence 
of  forced  French  beans  at  his  table, 
while  concocting  with  him  schemes  of 
tengeance  agi&it    the  earl;«*»dqg« 
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spears  to  be  set  in  their  coppices  and 
trespasses  to  be  prosecuted  against  his 
agent. 

For  once,  their  petty  porcupinism 
amused  me.  But  I  soon  got  sick  of 
hearing  a  man  abused  to  whom  I  was 
under  no  obligation ;  and  as  the  Grove 
was  any  thing  but  a  mansion  of  peace, 
(Mrs.  Wrexham,  who  protested  that 
the  immoralities  of  her  husband  ren- 
dered a  governess  impossible,  devoting 
her  whole  mornings  to  the  piano,  in- 
suring a  triumph  over  Mrs.  John 
Archer,  and  leaving  her  children  to 
scamper  unchecked  over  the  house,) 
I  consoled  myself  by  sauntering  forth 
alone,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
charming  neighbourhood.  My  fair 
kinswoman  once  or  twice  invited  me 
to  drive  with  her  in  her  pony  phaeton. 
But  her  notions  of  a  drive  consisted 
in  stopping  at  the  neighbouring  town, 
on  a  visit  of  spite  and  gossiping  at 
Elm  Hill ;  and  from  such  expeditions 
it  was  pleiisant  to  escape  to  the  woods 
and  fields.  But,  alas!  for  human 
nature, — envy  is  contagious  as  the 
yellow  fever  ; — and  I,  who  in  London 
can  pass  Northumberland  House 
without  a  pang,  and  there,  and  every 
where, — 

"  without  a  tigh  or  golden  with, 
Can  look  upon  my  beechcn-bowl  and  diih  ** — 

now  begun  to  hegrudge  the  Earl  of 
Delmington  the  beauty  of  his  ancestral 
domain  I 

**  What  hath  he  done  to  he  thus 
happy  !**  said  I,  in  my  wanderings, — 
while  contemplating  his  majestic  woods 
and  spreading  chase.  **  As  Figaro 
says,  *  H  s*est  donne  la  peine  de  naUre  /* 
My  father  died  in  battle,  after  five  and 
twenty  years*  hard  fighting.  My 
grandfather  toiled  through  the  early 
colonization  of  America ; — yet  I  and 
my  brothers  must  drudge  like  negroes 
through  life,  or  we  may  want  bread. 
As  to  attaining  the  means  of  marrying 
and  settling,  I  might  as  well  dream  of 
pocketing  the  pole-star  1  While  this 
roan  engrosses  to  his  single  self  the 
means  of  existence  for  thousands,  and 
competence  for  hundreds  1  It  is  too 
much  for  Providence  to  exact  of  one 
not  to  covet  the  goods  of  such  a  neigh- 
hour  as  Lord  Delmington  !*' 

On  returning  one  iSternoon  to  the 
Grove  after  thus  soliloquizing,  in  a 
style  about  as  Christianlike  as  Milton*s 
Satan,  expecting  to  find  in  parlour 


and  hall  the  usual  bickermgs  and  iih 
suhordination,  I  was  gpreeted  by  the 
Wrexham  chUdren  in  chorus  with,— 
**  Grandmamma  is  coming  1— grand- 
mamma is  coming  !*'  An(C  in  the  in- 
tolerant humour  of  the  movement,  I 
will  not  say  where  I  wished  the  old 
lady  thus  announced.  I  had  no  rea- 
son  to  augur  well  of  the  grandsine 
of  such  a  family. 

An  hour  afterwards,  gprandmamma 
arrived  in  her  pliun  dowager  chariot, 
with  an  elderly  serving-man,  and 
sober-looking  maid,  at  sight  of  whom 
I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  mildew  steal- 
ing over  me ! Nevertheless  the  con- 
versation that  day  at  dinner  was,  for 
the  first  time  during  my  visit,  cheer- 
ful— without  scandal  or  spite.  The 
children  came  down  to  dessert ;  bat 
there  was  no  romping,  and  no  one 

sent  crying  to  bed. At  breakfast 

next  morning,  every  one  was  punctual ; 
— the  water  boiling,  and  the  butter 
and  Wrexham  cool.  ^—  Luncheon 
came  at  the  moment  luncheon  ought 
to  come,  without  so  much  as  a  sonata 
in  the  interim,  and  two  days  after- 
wards, I  found  the  two  noisy  elder 
girls  stitching  quietly  at  grandmam- 
ma's work-table ;  while  Bob,  the 
eldest  boy,  showed  me  a  copy  he  had 
written  for  her  that  morning  in  her 
own  room.^— The  shaggy  manes  of 
Sophy  and  Jane  were  trimmed  into 
shape  ;  and  the  ebony  nails  of  the  lit- 
tle boys, — which  I  bad  regarded  as 
unbleachable  as  those  of  the  blacka- 
moor in  the  fable, — washed  white ! 

Impossible  to  regard  without  inte- 
rest the  worker  of  all  these  miracles  I 
— and  in  Wrexham's  exoellent  mother 
I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  a  simple- 
hearted  amiable  woman  of  five-and- 
fifty,  '*  or  by*r  lady  inclining  to  three- 
score," whose  exterior  was  as  prepos- 
sessing as  her  influence  was  auspicious. 

Her  dress,  though  simple  m  form 

and  chaste  in  colour,  was  of  rich  ma- 
teriab;  her  nature— 

*•  PoUte  M  all  b«r  life  in  courts  had  been, 
Yet  good,  aa  the  the  world  had  never  wea.** 

Though  a  dear  lover  of  order,  she 
was  indulgent  to  the  little  irregubri- 
ties  of  her  gprand-children ;  winning 
them  back  to  subordination  bv  the 
amenity  of  her  counseL  Before 
grandmamma  had  heen  a  week  at  the 
Grove,  I  was  almost  in  love  with 
herl.— . 
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One  daj^  vhen  Mrs.  Wrexham^ 
being  engaged  to  dine  at  Elm  Hill^ 
and  oent  upon  overwhelming  the  party 
with  ber  skill  as  a  pianiste^  was  anx- 
ioos  to  get  us  out  of  the  house  that 
sbe  might  devote  the  morning  to  a  la- 
borious practice, — the  old  lady  pro- 
posed to  me  an  airing  in  the  pony  phae- 
ton, which  I  gladly  accepted.  To  my 
surprise  she  ordered  the  little  postillion 
to  drive  through  the  Delmington 
woods — 

«  Yes ! — to  Delmington," — said  she 
in  answer  to- my  look  of  amazement. — 
^  There  is  a  public  road  through  the 
park.  'Why  not  take  the  g^ds  the 
gods  provide  us?' — Why  not  enjoy, 
while  we  can,  what  affords  so  little 
enjoyment  to  the  owner  ?" 

And  through  the  beautiful  park,  ac- 
cordingly we  drove  ;  under  the  shade 
of  its  stately  avenues  and  on  the  mar- 
gin of  its  beautiful  lake. Nor  was 

it  necessary  to  modify  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  admiration,  as  I  must  have  done 
had  Wrexham  been  my  companion. 
The  open-hearted,  dear-minded,  old 
lady  had  no  envious  self-love  to  be 
wounded  by  my  praises  of  Delmington 
Castle.  Nay,  I  believe  it  afforded 
her  real  pleasure  to  listen  to  my  unaf- 
fected exchunations  of  delight  at  the 
exquisite  variations  of  sylvan  scenery 
SQccessively  developed  around  us. 

"  Providence  is  impartial,"  said  she ; 
''assigning  to  one  man  the  proprietor- 
ship of  this  delicious  spot, — to  another, 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  it  !— 
Lord  Delmington  beholds  in  these 
woods  only  timber  for  the  markets, — 
in  these  thickets,  only  coverts  for  his 
game, — ^in  these  golden  plains^  only 
the  source  of  a  baUnce  at  his  banker's  1 
—Never  did  the  scene  around  us  pre- 
sent itself  to  his  mind  as  a  landscape, 
—for  hwi  the  silence  of  the  forest  is 
voiceless, — for  Aim  the  flower  has  no 
perfume, — ^the  murmuring  of  the 
stream  no  music  Half  his  days  are 
spent  in  getting  up  an  appetite  for 
dinner, — half  his  nights  in  gazing  on 
the  green  cloth  of  a  card  table.  Lord 
Delming^n  is  a  cold  voluptuary ;  and 
prefers  London  and  his  meretricious 
villa,  to  the  formalities  necessitated  by 
the  pomp  of  this  noble  seat  I" 

At  that  moment,  our  road  lay 
through  a  beautiful  glade,  studded 
with  ancient  trees— some  of  them  too 
ancient  for  any  but  the  eve  of  an  artist, 
—gnarled  trunks,  which  the  waving 
Vol.  XXIII^No.  134. 


fern  seemed  trying  to  overtop.  Here 
and  there,  however,  high  above  all» 
predominated  a  grand  old  oak,  the 
pride  of  centuries;  under  whose 
spreading  branches  the  deer  were 
sheltering  from  the  slare  of  the  au- 
tumnal sunshine,  shedding  its  golden 
tint  upon  the  scene. 

"  There,"  said  the  old  lady,  point- 
ing to  a  tuft  of  misteltoe,  whose  unna- 
tural foliage,  contrasted  with  the 
wholesome  verdure  of  the  oak  upon 
which  it  was  growing, — "  yonder  pa- 
rasite, deriving  its  substance  from 
that  noble  tree,  and  taking  no  heed  of 
its  beauties,  is  the  emblem  of  the  man 
you  regard  as  an  object  of  envy,  and 
with  whom,  if  you  rightly  understood 
the  mine  of  wealth  existing  in  your 
own  uncorrupted  youth,  your  ardent 
mind  and  feeling  heart,  you  would 
not  change  places  for  the  wealth  of 
half  a  hundred  Delmington  Castles.*' 

"  You  know  him  well,  then  ?"  said 
L 

"5o  well,"  she  replied,  "that  I  al- 
most blame  myself  for  speaking  thus 
frankly.  But  I  have  observed,  with 
regret,  my  young  cousin,  during  the 
time  we  have  spent  together  at  the 
Grove,  that  the  aspect  of  this  neigh- 
bouring grandeur  has  filled  your  heart 
with  discontent.  You  cannot  forgive 
Lord  Delmington  his  thousands  a  year 
and  hundreds  of  acres  1  Yet  could 
you  appreciate  the  desert  that  exists 
in  his  bosom,  the  drought  and  aridity 
of  the  wilderness  withm,  you  would 
down  on  your  knees  to  thank  Heaven 
for  the  freshness  of  your  spirits  and 
fertility  of  your  mind.  Lord  Del- 
mington is  a  year  or  two  my  ju- 
nior. When,  in  my  married  days, 
I  resided  at  the  Grove,  we  became  ac- 
quainted. I  was  then  young  and  pretty ; 
and  so  surprised  was  he  to  find  my 
youth  and  prettiness  not  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  Delmington  Castle, 
that  I  saw  he  measured  his  claims  to 
ray  regard  by  the  length  of  the  Del- 
mington rent-roll.  This  caused  me  to 
despise  one  who,  to  a  chaste  wife  and 
happy  mother,  would  have  been  only 
an  object  of  indifference.  My  hus- 
band died, — and  excited,  I  suspect,  by 
my  resbtance, — he  offered  me  his 
hand,  a  coronet,  and  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  kingdom ;  a  tempting 
bait  you  will  admit,  and  one  which  the 
worldly  interests  of  my  son  rendered 
it  difiicult  to  reject.     I  took  time, 
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iherefore,  to  think  of  it ;  and  thought 
of  it  agAin  and  again, — often,  while 
porsalng  the  very  road  along  which 
we  are  now  drivingy—often  while 
eramped  within  my  own  contracted 
premises  at  the  Grove.  My  heart  was 
unshackled  as  my  hand.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  my  hecomiog 
Countess  of  Delmington,  but  my 
perception  of  the  cold-blooded  ego- 
tism—the shallow  emptiness  of  the 
man  with  whom  this  noble  fortune 
must  be  shared.  Judge  therefore 
bow  mean  must  be  my  appreciation  of 
his  nature,  when  I  tell  you  that,  after 
the  most  deliberate  reflection,  I  reject- 
ed him;  and  have  never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  repented  the  disinterested- 
ness of  my  decision." 

'<  I  no  longer  wonder,"  said  I,  after 
due  reconsideration  of  the  case,  **  at 
the  antipathy  with  which  my  Ariend 
Wrexham  regards  his  aristocratic 
neighbour." 

*'  Your  firiend  Wrexham  knows  not 
a  syllable  of  all  I  have  been  telling 
you,"  rejoined  my  companion.  "I 
hope  you  think  better  of  my  discre- 
tion than  to  suppose  I  should  confide 
such  a  story  to  his  father's  son.  If 
thus  communicative  with  yourself,  it 
is  not  alone  because  anxious  to  restore 
you  to  a  happier  irame  of  spirit,  but 
because  you  will  one  day  find  among 
your  father's  papers,  evidence  of  his 
intermediation,  as  my  nearest  kinsman, 
between  me  and  Lord  Delmington." 

At  that  moment,  as  we  were  wind- 
ing along  the  ravine  with  the  intention 
of  returning  by  another  road  to  the 
Grove,  we  encountered  a  cavalcade, 
headed  by  a  red-faced,  wooden-shoul- 
dered old  gentleman,  mounted  on  a 
•hootinj^  pony,  and  accompanied  by 
several  game-keepers  holding  a  leash 
of  pointers*  a  fine  setter  or  two,  and 
an  obese  spaniel,  that  looked  like  its 
Blaster's  pet. 

^Lord  Delmington,  himself!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady,  when  we  came 
within  scope  of  recognition.  ^'  My 
son  assured  me  he  was  not  expected 
at  the  castle  before  Christmas,  or  I 
would  on  no  account  have  hazarded 
the  encounter." 

No  need,  however,  to  concern  her- 
self. He  passed  '*  and  made  no  sign," 
—that  is,  only  a  bow  of  common 
courtesy,  in  acknowledgment  of  those 
he  received  from  both  of  us. 

**  So  perish  the  fHendshipa  of  this 


world,**  she  ealmly  r^mned,  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  hearing.  "  He  hss 
actually  forgotten,  yon  see,  the  feoe 
which  once  comprised  all  the  sqnshine 
of  his  life  1" 

I  was  begmning  to  surmise  the  pos- 
sibility, that  ffrandmamiBa  might  have 
exaggerated,  both  to  herself  and  me, 
the  extent  of  her  former  influence, 
when  the  postillion  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  stop  ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
shooting-pony  was  reined  up  beside 
the  phaeton,  and  the  red-fticed  earl 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  explaining  with  the 
utmost  deference  that  bis  eyes  were 
at  fault,  rather  than  his  memory ;  that 
on  learning  her  name  from  his  keep- 
ers, he  coiud  not  refrain  from  ridjog 
back  to  express  his  sincere  satisfaction 
at  seeing  her  again,  *^  more  especially," 
he  added,  **  on  a  spot  with  which  she 
had  always  been  associated  in  his  re- 
collections." 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  high 
breeding,  except  that  with  which  his 
compliments  were  received.  Gentle 
and  self-possessed,  the  old  lady  pre- 
sented me  to  his  acquaintance  as  a 
young  kinsman,  with  the  smiling  calm- 
ness of  perfect  indifference ;  and 
when,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, he  touched  his  hat  and  rode  0Di 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  assure 
me  that,  even  had  her  lot  been  tweo^ 
times  more  obscure  than  at  present, 
she  would  not  have  exchanged  it  to 
become  Countess  of  Delmington. 

At  her  request,  I  made  no  mention 
at  Elm  Hill  of  our  morning's  en- 
counter. But  the  following  day,  as  E 
was  returning  from  shootingt  with 
Wrexham,  we  met  a  groom  in  the 
Delmington  livery,  riding  from  tlie 
lodge-gate  of  the  Grove. 

"  Your  curiosity  is  dearly  painted  in 
your  looks,"  said  dear  grandmamma, 
the  first  time  I  found  myself  alone 
with  her.  "Yes;  he  has  written— 
but  not  as  your  smiles  seem  to  infer, 
to  make  me  a  second  offer  of  his 
handl  Did  you  know  any  thing  o£ 
the  present  habits  of  Lord  Dehmng- 
ton,  the  mere  supposition  were  impos- 
sible. He  wrote  simply  to  invite  «s 
all  to  dine  at  the  castle." 

"  And  even  this  you  refused  ?*' 

"Even  this  I  refused. -.-Between 
ourselves,  neither  the  fortune  of  mj 
son  nor  the  discretion  of  my  daughter- 
in-law,  render  them  a  match  for  the 
aociety  into  which   they   vo«ld  he 
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thrown  at  Lord  Delmington's.  He  is 
not  enough  at  the  castle  to  render  his 
acquaintance  an  object ;  and  is  usually 
furroonded  by  a  circle  distinguished 
for  any  thing  rather  thai)  the  decen- 
cies of  life." 

I  was  a  little  disappointed.  The 
meeting  between  this  venerable  Juliet 
and  her  old  Romeo  would  have  af- 
forded me  an  interesting  study. 

'*  The  worst  of  it  is,"  resumed 
grandmamma,  ''that  this  unlucky 
meeting  compels  me  to  curtail  my 
visit  here.  My  remaining  at  the 
Grove  could  sot  fail  to  bring  about 
an  acquaintance  I  consider  most  un- 
desirable. Prepare  yourself,  there- 
fore, to  hear  me  announce,  to-morrow 
morning,  after  post  time>  the  unez- 


rtted  nec«8sity  of  returning  to  town, 
shall  come  back  in  January,— 
for  Lord  Delmington  spends  the  win- 
ter in  Paris." 

I  instantly  resolved  to  abridge  my 
own  visit,  and  68h,  at  parting  from 
the  Wrexhams,  for  an  invitation  to 
meet  her  there,  after  Christmas.  All 
her  announcements,  (with  a  single  ez« 
ceptioD,)  were  fulfilled.  Her  grand- 
children clung  round  her — her  daugh- 
ter-in-law implored  her  to  stay;  but 
go  she  would,  and  go  she  did. 

Soon  afterwards  I  followed,  having 
obtained  the  wished-for  invitation. 
But,  alas  I  when  I  returned  to  the 
Grove  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
Wrezhams  were  arrayed  in  crape  and 
bombajsine — ^for  grandmamma. 
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It  rose  amidst  the  spacious  plain 

In  solitary  pride ; 
Beneath  it,  like  a  billowy  main, 

The  city's  roofs  lay  wide  : 
It  was  a  wonder  in  the  earths 
From  whence  the  fabric  took  its  bir^. 

Themizer's  upward  glancing  eye 
O'er  ridged  galleries  went ; 

Still  up  and  up,  till  with  the  sky 

Its  roofless  height  seemed  blent. 

And  the  thick-columned  balustrade 

Seem*d  dwindled  to  a  bennett*s  blade. 

And  he  who  scaVd  that  height  might  hear 

The  city's  distant  hum. 
Dying  upon  the  atmosphere. 

Till  all  around  was  dumb — 
Then  start  at  his  own  lonely  breath. 
So  much  it  seem'd  the  realm  of  death. 

The  rushing  eagle  deem'd  that  tower 

Only  a  darker  cloud. 
And  borne  on  wing  of  fatal  power 

Against  its  summit  proud. 
With  sudden  shriek  and  shock  was  hurVd 
Down  lifeless  to  the  dbtant  world. 
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And  tower  on  tower  and  pile  on  pile 

The  monstrous  building  g^ew. 
Still  vainly  rising  towards  the  smile 

Of  beav*n*8  celestial  blue — 
Or  *mid8t  the  tempest  and  the  storm 
Rearing  unscath'd  its  giant  form. 

How  fiwell'd  the  builders'  hearts  with  pride 

To  see  that  tower  of  might — 
«  We  will  not  ask  for  wings,"  they  cried, 

"  Towards  heav'n  to  take  our  flight : 
Some  stories  more,  a  little  time, 
By  our  own  tower  its  walls  we'll  climb." 

Vain  hope  I  vain  boast  1  the  lightning  came. 

And  wrapt  the  building  round — 
God  sent  his  messenger  of  flame 

To  smite  it  to  the  ground : 
And  a  great  nation's  impious  trust 
At  once  was  levell'd  with  the  dust. 

Are  not  there  builders  even  now 

Like  those  on  Shinar's  plain  ; 
Do  they  not  heavenward  strive  to  go 

By  paths  as  false  and  vidn  ? 
How  many  in  their  wayward  will 
Are  building  other  Babels  still  1 

And  bitter  must  the  anguish  be 

When  that  dread  hour  shall  come — 

When  each  with  sudden  thrill  shall  see 
How  high,  how  pure  the  dome 

Of  heaven  is  o'er  them,  whilst  the  clay 

Of  their  poor  works  all  melts  away. 

There  b  a  higher,  holier  path 

Unto  that  blessed  realm ; 
Nor  mortal  foe  nor  fiendish  wrath 

Its  track  shall  overwhelm : 
He  who  was  slain  did  he  not  say, 
"  I  am  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way  I" 

Cork. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dbar  Sir — In  sawing,  planing,  boring,  turning,  and  polishing,  year  after 
year,  the  rough  materials  of  a  literary  handicrfdi^  which,  however  desultory 
aad  aimlefls,  has  served  at  least  to  keep  me  in  sound  health  and  good  spirits,  I 
find  by  thb  time  the  floor  strewed  with  sundry  chips  and  shavings  ;  and  as  each 
of  these  fragments,  slight  and  twisted  though  it  be,  is  of  the  same  material  at 
least  as  the  timber  at  which  I  laboured,  I  encourage  the  idea  that  a  little 
bit  of  humble  inlaid-work,  formed  of  the  morsels,  may  not  be  unpleasing  to 
your  readers,  in  this  day,  when  anything  is  better  liked  than  what  occupies 
the  thoughts  and  attention  too  long  or  too  intently.  I  have  attempted  no 
order  or  arrangement,  nor  indeed  have  I  the  presumption  to  think  that  the 
slightest  real  value  attaches  either  to  the  parts  or  the  whole  collectedly.  Mr. 
D'lsraeli  has  reaped  the  field  clear,  as  regards  general  literature.  Southey  has 
made  a  sweep  beyond  him,  in  his  **  Doctor,*'  into  the  most  picturesque  and 
unfrequented  corners;  and  many  an  able  hand  has  gleaned  after  them; 
amongst  others,  the  author  of  the  '^  Table  Talk"  of  the  Morning  Poit, 
whose  criticism  is  as  sound  as  his  style  is  interesting.  Mv  *'  Chips"  are 
more  desultory  and  less  pretending  than  any  of  ^ese,  aimmg,  in  fact,  at 
no  more  than  to  be  a  collection  of  the  random  thoughts  and  reflections  of 
ope  who,  without  much  leisure  to  sit  at  it,  is  fonder  of  (to  change  the  image) 
his  little  •*  board  of  green  cloth,"  with  its  musty  provision,  than  of  the  best 
"mahogany"  that  even  you  could  load  with  good  cheer,  surround  with  pleasant 
guests,  and  enliven  with  your  own  brilliant  sallies,  for  him — and  to  say 
tiiis,  is  to  say  every  thing. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
With  sincere  esteem,  admiration,  and  regard. 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 
Advena. 


DESECRATED   ABBEYS. 

The  popular  superstition,  that  a 
curse  cleaves  to  the  walls  of  a  dese- 
crated abbey,  is  mentioned  in  a  note 
by  Markland,  appended  to  Murray's 
edition  of  Bos  well's  Johnson,  1835. 
There  is  a  reference  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  treatise  on  the  "  History  and 
fall  of  Sacrilege,'*  and  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift's  speech  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  given  by  Walton  in  his  life  of 
Hooker.  In  the  note  above-mentioned 
Cowdray,  the  Lord  Montague's  seat, 
is  adduced  as  an  instance.  The  mis- 
fortunes and  crimes  with  which  all 
family  history  is  interspersed,  and 
which  the  dignity  of  a  house  only 
renders  conspicuous,  need  but  little 
heightening  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  prove  a  pre-supposed  fact,  to 
have  thenr  character  darkened  to  a 
•degree  which  ihoold  indicate  *  9uper- 


natural  fatality,  and  evince  to  the 
credulous  the  tokens  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  But,  by  those  who  are 
inclined  to  indulge  in  such  fancies,  it 
must  at  least  be  remarked  that  the  curse 
can  only  justly  attach  to  the  families  of 
those  who  were  originally  decked  in 
the  spoils  of  the  church.  It  may  be 
hereditary f  but  cannot  be  purchaseabUp 


In  this,  as  in  most  of  Goethe's 
writings,  ''more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear,"  and  hence  much  of  its  power 
over  us.  The  vague  suggestion,  like  the 
shadowy  mysticism  of  Hamlet,  catches 
the  attention,  and  agitates  us,  like  an 
object  imperfectly  seen  in  the  twilight, 
enlarged  and  spectral,  which  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  investigate,  mor 
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with  the  desire  to  prove  it  not  an 
object  of  terror,  than  because  there 
is  anything  attractive  about  it.  Such 
are  some  of  Rembrandt's  interiors, 
into  which  the  light  darts  vividly  but 
partially,  leaving  us  to  people  the 
darkness  of  which  the  rest  of  his 
canvass  is  composed,  with  the  ripieni 
of  the  imagination.  A  detailed  his- 
tory of  Werter's  mind  might  be  drawn, 
and  drawn  faithfully,  from  these  few 
pages.  His  original  devotion  to  love 
in  the  abstract — his  meeting  it  at  last 
in  a  tangible  form— his  restlessness 
tihder  any  thing  short  of  full  enjoy- 
ment-^his  gaspmgs  after  variety — his 
Exhausted  retreat  upon  the  old  pas- 
sion— his  generalizing  habits  of  thought 
^•his  weakness — his  crime — and  his 
self-inflicted  punishment — each  and  all 
affiord  themes  of  endless  development. 
We  see  ft'om  the  flrst  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition, however  interesting  and  refined, 
cannot  come  to  good.  Not  even  an 
union  with  Charlotte  would  have  made 
him  happy.  No — a  habit  of  vague 
and  infinite  desire  could  only  be  met 
by  infinite  enjoyment — and  therefore, 
tnlsery  must  track  the  vain  pursuit 
like  its  shadow. 

The  argumentative  part  of  the  book 
is  weak.  Let  Rousseau  answer  it. 
The  images  a^e,  many  of  them,  exqui- 
sitely natural  and  beautiful.  Goethe's 
illustraUohs  are  generally  happy.  But 
puerilities  abound — and,  in  particular, 
I  feel  offended  at  the  openness  of 
Werter's  exposure  of  his  own  feelings. 
The  attitude  of  a  roan  should  inter- 
pose a  seven-fold  shield  between  them 
and  the  world — and  if  they  rage,  it 
should  be  within  him.  The  waves  of 
passion  are  naturally  broken  upon  the 
pierr,  and  moles,  and  breastworks  of 
society,  and  burst  in  their  full  fViry 
only  upon  the  rocks  and  desert  shores 
of  sohttide.  From  such  a  feeling 
it  is,  that  those  who  are  in  misery 
fly  for  refuge  amongst  men,  for  there 
they  are  not  driven  upon  the  iron- 
bound  horrors  of  their  own  thoughts. 

It  is  with  awe  alone  we  can  look 
at  the  conseqneiices  of  such  a  book  to 
mankind  in  general.  Sonthey  con- 
fesses in  his  Jronth  (1V99),  that  '*  h 
book  like  Werter  gives  him  nnmin«> 
gled  pain.*'  Between  its  covers  the 
assassm  steals  noi^lessly  to  the 
throats  of  hundreds.  Whatever  show 
tof  justice  there  rcMil  be  in  Goethe's 
view  tl£  m  par^cmitr  case)  tKere  caa 


be  no  doubt  that  suicide  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  mankind  in  general, 
as  much  as  any  other  form  of  murder, 
and  therefore  the  book  in  which  the 
crime  is  palliated  roust  exercise  a 
general  pernicious  tendency ;  and  how 
great  is  the  mischief  done  by  the 
slightest  turn  of  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
wrong!  How  disproportionate  a  weight 
is  rooved  by  the  slightest  pressare 
upon  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever! 
It  may  crush  thousands.  Can  we  re- 
fuse to  fear  that  the  stone,  in  its  re- 
coil upon  the  mover,  might  "grind 
him  to  powder  ?" 

A  durable  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  publication  of  a  thought.  It  goes 
forth,  irrevocably,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  never  ceases  to  move,  and 
to  cause  motion.  If  it  have  the  seeds 
of  power  at  first,  it  gains  and  it  grows 
— tnres  ac^irtt  eundo.  No  after 
thought  of  the  propagator — ^no  mes- 
senger, spurred  though  he  might  be 
by  the  agonized  earnestness  of  convic- 
tion and  remorse,  will  ever  overtake 
it.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  will  find 
its  ravages,  but  never  arrest  its  person. 
Nor  till  mind  ceases  to  operate  and 
matter  to  be  operated  on,  will  the  vi- 
bration of  the  Ol-iginai  published  evil 
ever  cease  upon  the  chords  of 
human  society.  Hence  it  must  be 
matter  of  keen  agony  to  the  reflection 
of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  by 
the  approach  of  death  or  the  light  of 
religion,  to  know  that  pernicious  doc- 
trines have  gone  forth  from  him  to  the 
world,  and  that  those  doctrines  are, 
at  the  very  moment,  though  he  has 
himself  detected  their  fallacy  and  re- 
pudiated their  maxims,  working  th^ 
way  fVom  heart  to  heart*  and  pursu- 
ing an  underground  course  of  mis- 
chief, as  much  removed  now  from  his 
control  or  regulation,  as  the  grovtdling 
scenes  of  their  action  are  from  bS 
present  contemplations. 


**My  great  stimnlos  in  wrStin|^*' 
says  Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  is 
to  have  the  approbation  of  those  who 
feel  kindly  towards  me."  To  this 
beautifHil  observation  we  must  ail 
respond,  i  am  incKned  to  make 
tbb  general  remark  on  most  of  pooir 
S«iM%*s  HmtimmtH  MiMHy  dlstitt* 
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gtdstiing  ibem  from  hh  opinims.  Ne-* 
TCT  was  unfortunate  wight  so  dead 
to  eTCnr  thing  but  fueling.  He  could 
see  nothing ;  and,  as  iti  the  blind,  his 
fbeling  was  proportionablj  acute  and 
delicate. 


BULWEr's   POlffPEII. 

Bolwer  has  been  guilty  of  an  error 
in  his  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii/'  in 
making  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
so  much  advanced  in  years  as  he  has 
done ;  and  I  think  I  see  how  it  oc- 
curred. He  considered  that  "79/* 
the  year  of  the  catastrophe,  reckoned 
from  our  Savioinr's  crucifixion,m  which 
ease,  this  man  would  have  been  at  the 
period  of  his  story  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age.  But  since  only  forty-six 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion, 
and  as  our  Lord's  ministry  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  extended  itself  over 
not  more  than  the  three  years  pre- 
vioos,  it  is  plsun,  the  widow's  son, 
**a  young  man,"  or  "youth,"  when 
the  miracle  was  performed,  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age,  if  so  much,  in  a.  i>.  79. 


SHIEL   AND    KI&KE   WHITE. 

The  speech  of  the  former,  urispokcn 
at  Penenden  Heath,  contained  one  pas- 
sage, justly  lauded  for  its  sublimity 
and  beauty.  In  a  burst  of  melancholy 
enthusiasm,  caused  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  fallen  condition  of  his 
country,  he  said,  as  well  as  I  recollect, 
that  "  wave  after  wave  bre)iks  sullenly 
in  the  solitary  magnificence  of  shipiess 
and  deserted  harbours." 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  Rirke 
White's**  Time:"— 

«  O'er 
Her  crowded  ports^  broods  silence ;  and 

the  cry 
Of  the  lone  curlew,  and  the  pensive  da^h 
Of  distant  billows   breaks    alone  the 

void.'* 


MODEEN   MYTHOLOGY. 

^y  should  We  affect  to  be  iscepli- 
al  respectiDg  heathen  metamorphoses? 


We  have  the  thing  done  to  hand  to* 
day.  Jupiter  assumes  as  many  shapes 
as  he  did  of  old,  when  he  appears  Iti 
the  form  of  a  husband  to  modern 
belles.  Men  every  day  take  by  their 
musical  powers.  Swans  approach  many 
Ledas.  A  shower  of  gold  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  gallant  qualities  in  thd 
nineteenth  century.  The  warmer 
portion  of  the  sex  own,  like  Europa^ 
the  ravishing  attractions  of  those  lusty 
admirers,  of  whom  horns  are  gene- 
rally, sooner  or  later,  the  distinguish- 
ing apoendage  ;  while  the  refined  me- 
taphysical fair  one,  to  whom  matter  is 
a  matter  of  abhorrence,  to  this  day  has 
been  known  to  admit  the  fecundating 
embraces  of  a  cloud,  or,  whafe  is 
nearly  as  atmospheric,  suffer  herself, 

like  Mrs.  H ,  to  be  towed  away 

to  another  world  by  a  sleam-tug. 


WIT. 

All  writers  have  had  a  tilt  tX.  this 
small  word,  with  the  aim  to  hit  off  its 
meaning,  and  yet  there  it  hangs 
within  its  little  ring,  as  unscathed  as 
Saturn,  The  author  of  the  article  in 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Brittannica**  very 
candidly  confesses,  that  it  is  **  a  quality 
of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions, 
much  easier  perceived  than  defined." 
Locke  was  too  large  in  his  description 
of  it,  which  included  more  than  wit. 
Addison  limited  it,  by  making  surprise 
an  essential.  Pope  went  nearer  to  it- 
he  defined  wit  to  be  **  a  quick  concep- 
tion and  an  easy  delivery."  It  Is  called 
by  another,  **  an  assimilation  of  distant 
ideas."  I  forget  Browne's  definition, 
which,  however,  struck  me  when  1  read 
it  as  an  ingenious  one.  Lord  Brougham 
makes  a  fbrious  charge  at  it,  and 
would  have  you  believe  that  he  car- 
ries it  off  bodily  on  his  lance's  point. 
*'  To  bring  together,"  he  says,  (Disc, 
of  Nat.  Theology,  p.  179),  •♦ideas  of 
the  most  opposite  description,  and 
show  them  in  unexpected,  yet  when 
suddenly  pointed  out,  undeniable  con- 
nexion, is  the  only  definition  of  vnt.'* 
A  little  vaunting,  certamly,  of  my 
Lord  Brougham,  though  he  made  & 
good  pass  at  it.  But  Dryden  had 
been  as  exclusive  a3  he : — **  The  defi- 
nition of  Wit  is  onhj  this,  that  it  it  the 
property  of  thoughts  and  words>  or. 
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in  other  terms,  thoughts  and  words 
elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject.** 
Clearly  no  definition  at  all.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  what  that  pro- 
perty isy  which  he  says  belongs  to 
thoughts  and  words,  further  than  that 
it  is  wit.  His  charger,  making  a  des- 
perate rush  at  the  ring,  bolts  as  he 
^proaches  it,  turns  tail,  and  bears  his 
rider  back  to  the  starting-post  again. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  as  complete  a 
"  baulk,"  when  Dr.  Johnson,  having 
defined  wit,  in  its  primary  and  original 
signification,  as  *'  the  powers  ot  the 
mmd,  the  intellect,"  calls  it,  in  the 
present  sense,  "  the  effect  of  wit  /" 

Will  it  be  considered  pusillanimous  of 
me, .to  turn  my  horse's  head  round,  and 
quietly  to  say,  that  the  word  never 
will  he  defined  f  It  is  exactly  one  of 
those  quicksilver  terms,  which  have 
weight  enough  to  be  perfectly  felt  by 
every  body,  but  which  slip  through 
any  body's  fingers  who  attempts  to 
take  them  up. 

The  happiest  description  of  wit  I 
have  heard,  is  that  uf  my  friend 
Stenio,  who  called  it  "  a  brilliant  of 
fancy,  set  in  the  gold  of  refined  ex- 
pression ;"  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a 
claim  to  rivalry  in  the  expression  of 
some  one,  who  said  it  was  <' a  great 
intellect  at  play."  _ 

i   MATTH«\fs'^\ilAEY.  ^ 

It  is  the  style  uf  ikinkingwhich  is 
most  commendable  in  this  valetudi- 
narian journal — for  the  language  is, 
perhaps,  a  shade  too  scholastic  and 
affected.  The  author  has  admirably 
managed  to  exhibit  the  '*  invalid"  in 
the  general  colouring  of  his  thoughts, 
without  obtruding  testiness  or  spleen 
unnecessarily  upon  the  reader.  It  is 
the  hectic  grace  of  consumption,  not 
the  saffron  ^loom  of  jaundice.  His 
manly  English  mind  never  forsakes 
him  for  a  moment.  Refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  Willises  of  the  day!  All 
a-strain  after  wonders,  and,  once  they 
find  one,  all  arstriun  for  startling  ex- 
pression! setting  their  readers  wink- 
ing at  phenomena  they  have  created 
out  of  what  equally  gifted  and  more  sen- 
sible men  have  observed  iif»a^MfAv»Ttp 
{uid  dUatiog  on  their  adventures  with 


something  of  the  same  sobriety  which 
characterized  the  travels  of  the  an- 
cient merchants,  who  boasted  of  having 
got  a  peep  into  the  8un*s  occidental 
cradle,  et  monstros  vidisse  marinos. 
He  is  bold  enough  too  ;  for  instance, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  Raf- 
faelle*s  Transfiguration,  an  enemy,  be 
it  remembered,  armed  with  the  almost 
impregnable  approbation  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  art  itself,  including  one 
of  its  most  enlightened  disciples.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  that  of  the  imi- 
tative world  at  large.  I  confess  my- 
self a  convert  to  the  "  Invalid's"  opi- 
nion, so  far  as  to  admit  that  no  matter 
what  charms  the  picture  may  have  in 
its  execution,  colouring,  and  abstract 
grouping,  as  it  were,  that  composition 
cannot  satisfy  true  taste,  in  which  two 
scenes  which  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  which  must  have  been  removed 
from  each  other  both  in  place  and 
time,  are  brought  together  on  canvas, 
and  individuals  who  were  ac^rs  in 
both  represented  in  duplicate  as  per* 
formers  in  one  and  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  time  is  yet  to  come  when  we  shall 
have  correct  delineations  of  scripture 
subjects.  The  Italians  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  painting  designed  accord- 
inff  to  their  knowledge,  and  not  only 
misinterpreted  scripture,  but  took  Ita- 
lian originals  in  persons,  costume, 
scenery  and  colouring,  for  their  mo- 
dels. Sir  David  Wilkie  has  sensibly 
exposed  these  solecisms  of  arty  and 
predicted  a  new  era  of  high  scripture 
illustration. 

Matthews^s  comparison  of  the  fiill 
of  the  Staubach  with  that  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Madame  Roland's  illus- 
tration, brings  to  my  mind  the  effect  I 
once  observed  at  the  little  artificial  fall 
in  Lord  Powerscourt's  demesne,  resem- 
bling, as  my  fancy  painted  it,  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven,  which,  bursting  at 
first  into  sight  high  above  our  heads 
in  an  overwhelming  Hood,  and  seem- 
ing ready  to  fall  irresistibly  upon  us, 
are  broken  and  dispersed  ere  they  de- 
scend, until  they  melt  into  a  gentle 
shower,  diffusing  fertility  and  smiling 
verdure  around  the  very  spot  they 
threatened  to  deluge.  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  in  such  showers  the 
bow  of  hope  most  coinmonly  appears, 
the  illustration  will  be  complete. 

A  derivation  given  by  Matthews, 
leads  me  to  take  notice  of  a  little  book 
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vhich  displajs  some  ingenuity  and  re- 
seiffch,  I  mean 

Sullivan's  dictionabt  of  deriva- 
tions. 

Of  omissions  in  any  vrork  of  this 
land  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
speak,  for  putative  parents  of  philolo- 
gical foundlings  roay  be  multiplied  at 
the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  the 
curious ;  but  one  or  two  mistakes  have 
crept  in,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  author  (should  an  opportunity  be 
hereafter  afforded  him)  to  correct. 

Mr.  Sullivan  conjecturally  derives 
the  name  of  the  fish,  John  Doket, 
irom  the  French  jaune,  yellow,  and 
dorie,  gilded.  Mr.  Matthews  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  this  fish  in  Italy 
is  the  San  Pietro,  which  is  sometimes 
called  n  Janitore,  thence  by  corrup- 
tion, John  Dory. — Diary,  vol.  ii.  p. 
28. 

He  says,  "to  be  of  the  quorum,  means 
to  be  one  of  a  certain  number  of  jus- 
tices named  in  a  commission,  quorum, 
of  whom,  there  must  be  at  least  three 
present  before  they  can  act  in  certain 
cases,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  a  bar- 
rister, ought  to  have  known  that 
this  is  inaccurate.  The  term  is  used 
where  a  commission  is  issued,  say,  to 
five  persons,  quorum  A.  B.  unum 
esse  volumus.     Here  A.  B.  is  of  the 

Siorum. — See  3  Henry  7,  ch.  3.  32 
enry  8,  ch.  43. 

I  am  not  so  certain  about  the  word 
Sedan.  It  is  here  derived  irom  the 
Latin,  sedes,  a  seat.  I  had  conceived 
that  this  conveyance  owed  its  name  to 
the  place  of  its  invention,  or  scene  of 
its  first  use,  as  in  the  case  of  hackney 
coaches.  It  appears  that  Sedan  chairs 
were  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  date  much 
too  recent  to  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  a  word  of  this  classical  origin 
should  be  coined  to  name  them. 

The  phrase  **  stylum  vertere"  Mr. 
Sullivan  translates,  to  msike  frequent 
corrections.  He  forgets  the  passage — 
•*«2pe  stylum  vertas." 

The  English  prefix  be  is  said  to  be 
merelr  the  verb  to  be;  as  &^iend, 
that  IS,  to  he  a  friend  to,  &c.  I  feel 
inclined  (though  without  remember- 
ing the  opinion  of  philologists,)  to 
consider  it  a  particle,  akin  to  the  Ger- 
man GE  and  BE,  which  merely  express 
n  certain  node  or  coa<Ution  of  the 


word  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  with- 
out reference  to  the  auxiliary. 

But  these  are  very  trifles — the  book 
is  a  safe  manual  in  liie  hands  of  young 
people,  and  gains  by  the  quaint,  lively» 
and  paradoxical  notes  of  R.  D. 


L  ESPRIT    AND    LA   PUCELLE. 

It  is  somewhere  related,  that  at  a 
particular  period  the  Canton  of  Berne 
ordered  all  the  impressions  of  Helve- 
tius's  "Esprit,"  and  Voltwre's  "  Pu- 
celle,'*  to  be  seized.  The  officer  of 
justice  employed  by  them  came  into 
the  council  and  said, — ''Magnifiques 
seigneurs,  apres  toutes  les  recherches 
possibles,  on  n'a  pas  trouve  que  trea 
peu  d'esprit,  et  pas  une  pucelle." 


LORD   PLUNKET   AND   HISTORY. 

Lord  Plunket,  even  if  he  had  utter- 
ed what,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is 
attributed  to  him  concerning  the  value 
of  history,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out authority.  Hear  Montesquieu-^ 
"  Les  histoires  sent  des  faits  faux  com- 

foscs  sur  des  faits  vrab,  ou  bien  a 
occasion  des  vrais." 

Hear  Fontenelle — History  is  a  col- 
lection of  "fables  con  venues." 

Hear  Henri  IV.,  who,  having  lis- 
tened to  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Aumale,  exclaimed  "voila  ce 
que  c*est  que  I'histoire  V* 

Raleigh,  too,  an  historian  himself, 
was  forced  to  allow  that  history  is  but 
a  sorry  record  of  facts,  when  he  failed 
in  gaining  a  correct  account  of  the 
confusion  outside  the  .window  of  his 
prison. 


GEOLOGY. 

The  reflections  which  arise  in  the 
mind  while  reading  the  secrets  of 
geology,  are  sombre.  We  find  our- 
selves shrunk  in  time  as  much  as  by 
the  Copernican  discovery  we  were  in 
space.  Not  only  is  this  earth  dis- 
lodged from  its  self-assumed  centrality 
of  position,  and  thrust  into  a  comer  of 
creation,  but  even  of  it  we  find  the 
whole  human  race  to  have  but  a  lat^ 
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and  precarious  tennre^  a  abort  and  ter- 
minable lease  of  an  antiquated  tene- 
ment. There  is,  overriding  the  ordi- 
nary and  observed  course  of  events, 
a  slow  and  magnificent  advance,  tend- 
ing in  a  determined  direction,  like  the 
supposed  gravitation  of  our  system 
towards  a  particular  point  in  space. 
Yet  the  minutest  circumstance  which 
happens  in  nature  is  proceeding  with 
this  gi'eat  work :  every  small  wave 
that  ripples  upon  the  beach  is  helping 
at  the  process,  and  furthering  the 
viewless  work  of  eternity.  It  is  tear- 
ing its  handful  from  the  solid  conti- 
nent, and  carrying  the  atoms  to  swell 
the  strata  which  are  shallowing  the 
middle-deep,  and  are  probablv  desti- 
ned to  bear  another  race  of  beings 
thousand  of  ages  hence.  These  strata^ 
the  ceaseless  oscillation  of  the  ocean 
is  settling  into  solidity,  and  preparing 
for  incalculably  distant  eras.  The  re- 
lative level  of  land  and  sea  is  gpradually 
altered  by  the  distmrbing  power  of 
earthquakes,  and  without  general  con- 
vulsion, by  imperceptible  but  sure  steps, 
what  has  taken  place  will  probably  take 
place  again — snow-clad  mountains  will 
be  coral- clad  reefs,  submerged  miles 
beneath  the  surface  of  seas — bound- 
less forests  will  be  black  and  flattened 
seams  of  stone  pressed  into  solidity  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
shell-strewn  sands  of  tranquil  seas 
will  be  cliffs  and  ledges  of  tempest- 
worn  rock,  inaccessible  to  any  less 
towering  wing  than  the  eagle's  or  the 
condor*s.  The  fused  elements  of  all 
matter  raging  in  the  fire  of  their  cen- 
tral caves  against  the  lowermost 
tiers  of  what  the  sea  has  cast  down, 
splitting  them,  and  thrusting  up 
through  them,  here  and  there,  their 
fingers  of  fire,  or  spouting  their  smoky 
breath  to  the  heavens,  shall  arise  the 
hard,  cold  and  crumbling  walls  of  hoary 
granite  mountains,  whereof  moles,  pa- 
laces, temples,  and  statues,  may  be 
hewn  by  the  mind-directed  labour  of 
future  races. 

But,  agiun,  we  are  perplexed  when 
we  consider  the  waste  of  power  which 
nature  would  appear  to  have  exhibited 
during  the  countless  ages  which  geo- 
logy informs  us  have  preceded  the  Mo- 
saic creation,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  were  not  beings  existing  on  earth 
mixed  of  intelligence  and  matter  as  now. 
Not  an  echo  was  sweetened  by  a  sin- 
gle note  of  Instructed  harmony.    Not 


an  admiring  eyo  was  there  to  glisten 
over  the  lovely  landscapes,  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  the  glorious  sunrises 
and  sunsets  of  pre- Adam ito  eras  I 
Not  an  ear  to  eaten  the  song  of  birds, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  murmuring  of 
the  breeze,  the  roar  of  ocean !  Not  a 
tear  to  rise  at  the  bounty  and  benefi- 
cence of  a  holy  and  heavenly  Creator! 
Not  a  nerve  to  tremble  at  the  awful 
peal  of  the  thunder.  Not  a  sMp  to 
fioat  on  the  solitude  of  spacious  har- 
bours, or  to  skim  the  connected  chan- 
nels of  islands.  Not  a  step  to  tread 
the  valley  of  beauty,  or  ascend  the 
hills  of  sublimity.  The  diamond  lay 
glittering  in  the  mine  unsought.  The 
ore  slumbered  unapplied  in  the  vein. 
Coal  lay  hid  in  its  strata,  awaiting 
throuffh  generations  of  unconscious 
animal  life  the  wants  of  far  distant 
times.  No  hand  to  gather  the  luscious 
fVuit,  no  bosom  to  bind  the  blessed 
grain.  Nature  germinated,  bloomed, 
bore,  and  decayed,  for  the  few  cum- 
brous brutes  that  crawled  about,  blind 
to  its  bounty;  and  intellect,  sense,  sen- 
timent, virtue,  and  holiness,  were  alike 
unknown,  where  they  might  have  been 
most  appropriately  and  blessedly  exer- 
cised. Not  a  voice  of  prayer,  not  a 
whisper  of  gratitude,  breathed  up 
from  the  emptiness  of  that  vast  intellec* 
tual  desert  to  heaven. 

Yet  we  have  a  right  to  explore,— 
whatever  these  wonders  and  anoma- 
lies and  secrets  may  be,  they  must  and 
will  bear  to  be  known,  tt  is  the  pre- 
judice of  narrow  minds  to  suspect  any 
advance  which  their  powers  cannot 
readily  keep  up  with.  If  there  be 
TRUTH  in  the  annals  of  the  earth,  it  is 
great,  and  must  prevail. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  pertina- 
city with  which  authors  seize  upon 
geology  as  the  medium  of  inculcating 
aocinhez.  They  first  propose  a  the- 
ory, and  write  avowedly  up  to  that 
Cuvier  and  a  host  of  others  as  far  as  to 
Lyell,  gave  the  results  of  their  obser- 
vations— the  latter,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out making  deductions  a  little  too 
boldly.  Granville  Penn  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  into  the  other  extreme— 
ruthlessly  sunared  facts  to  argu- 
ments. Buckland,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  sought  to  reconcile  these  hos- 
tile parties  ;  and  having  been  charged 
by  the  W>eral  party  with  saying  too 
much,  was  assailed  by  the  late  Baron 
lister,  ably  enoi^,  {bt  ha^ltig  said 
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too  little.  It  were  easy  to  provfe  that 
the  intention  of  the  worthy  baron  was 
better  than  the  performance,  whichi 
however,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  was 
not  without  its  merit.  The  paper 
appeared  in  the  DubUti  Christian 
Examiner,  3rd  series.  No.  2. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  must 
confess  has  been  too  strongly  dwelt 
upon  by  those  persons  who  think  they 
discover  in  natural  and  political  history, 
not  only  no  contradiction  of  any  of  the 
Mosaic  statements,  but  a  distinct  cor- 
roboration of  them  in  every  particu- 
lar. 1  mean  the  evidence  Of  nniversal 
tradition  for  the  Mosaic  deluge.  When 
we  observe  in  all  countries  marine  de- 
posits at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  present  sea-level,  shown  to  the 
most  ignorant  to  be  such  by  the  co- 
pious presence  of  shells,  not  only  of 
extinct  but  of  modertispecies ;  and  also 
the  various  phenomena,  in  certain  lo- 
calities, of  diluvium,  alluvium,  denuda- 
tion, transportation,  &c.,  caused  clearly 
by  the  action  of  water,  which,  though 
geology  refers  much  of  it  to  a  period 
wr  antecedent  to  the  Noachian  deluge, 
yet  ignorance  would  be  sure  to  attribute 
it  to  a  recent  and  general  diluvium — 
▼hen  #e  take  these  things  into  consi- 
deration, we  must  admit  that  barba- 
rism would  very  early  have  woven 
that  into  a  tradition,  which  was  only 
the  result  of  original  and  uninstrtrctecj 
observation,  and,  in  widely  separated 
tribes,  have  handed  down  the  imaginary 
details  of  a  catastrophe  which  had  so 
evidently  taken  place,  and  been  so 
powerftil  in  its  effects. 

It  seems  providential  that  researches 
into  the  science  of  geology  have  beeta 
postponed  until  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy was  sufficiently  established  to  check 
their  mischievous  tendency.  The 
plienontena  were  striking  and  obvious ; 
and  yet  out  of  these  marvellous  ap- 
pearances no  fairy*  dwellings,  no  en- 
<Ainted  castles  were  created  or  peo- 
pled in  barbarous  times ;  and  it  was 
not  until  precisely  that  era  when 
science  enabled  man  to  enlist  them 
«ttong  the  evidences  of  natural  reli- 
gion, that  they  became  matter  of  ge- 
neral curiosity.  Indeed  thte  like  may  be 
"rttoarked  of  astronomy,  m  which 
cctenee  design  is  apparent  not  less  stri- 
kii^  in  Ae  development  of  man's 
ittqiirj,  than  in  the  objects  inquired 
»>.  Btit  what  would  ecology  have 
bt^  m  It  h^thctti  or  ttonish  pursuit  ? 


What  a  task  it  would  have  been  to 
have  disentangled  it  from  the  classics, 
or  unravelled  it  from mediseval legends? 
We  should  have  been  at  this  moment 
struggling  with  the  same  difficulties 
which  so  long  connected  chemistry  with 
the  nether  regions,  and  embarrassed 
and  nearly  ^ustrated  the  efforts 
of  Stewart  and  others  in  the  science  of 
mind,  arising  from  the  number  of  false 
theories  they  were  obliged  to  refute 
before  they  could  broach  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  true  one.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  on  compara- 
tively unbroken  ground.  We  proceed 
in  our  labours  unobstructed  by  the 
foundations  of  misdirected  operations, 
or  claims  to  previous  possession.  The 
moment  our  eyes  were  enabled  to  see 
objects  truly,  the  past  history  of  our 
planet  was  opened  to  them,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  look  back  to  where 
the  horizon  of  time  is  almost  lost  in 
the  clouds  of  eternity. 

It  is  a  silly  mistake  to  suppose  that 
geology  is  a  science  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with.  The  question  might  be 
argued  broadly,  and  nature  proved  to 
be  a  safe  study  in  all  her  parts  ;  but 
on  narrower  grounds  it  will  be  found 
to  reward  the  explorer,  at  the  outset, 
by  evidencing  design,  and,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, by  producing  another  and  dis- 
tinct testimony  to  the  universal  har- 
mony of  nature.  The  primeval  rock 
would  not  be  so  rich  in  hieroglyphics 
if  it  was  not  for  us  to  decipher.  It 
was  on  tablets  of  stone  that  God's 
finger  traced  the  moral  law.  The 
same  hand-writing  is  to  be  recognised 
in  the  masses  of  rock  of  which  those 
very  tablets  were  composed. 


BORROWED   IDEAS — GOLDSMITH,  BURNS, 
AND    BYRON — 

•'  The  world — 
She  gives  bttt  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

young.    Night  E^kt, 

Goldsmith  adopts  his  very  words  :— 

**  Han  iranta  bat  little  here  belotr, 
Kor  wanta  that  little  long." 

Tk9  Hermit. 


M  They  (  ». «.  Nftture  and  the  grncea,)  waited  ae 
much  of  their  treaiure  to  enrich  thia  one  piece,  that 
it  may  be  a  good  reason  why  eo  many  lame  and 
defective  ftttgnienis  of  womanlrinl  ore  daily  thrnrt 
into  the  world." — howefM  Utter  to  Lady  Jant 
Savagey  Ularchionett  of  Winchester, 
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Here  we  find  the  germ,  at  least,  of 
Burns^s  pretty  thought — 


*'  Her  prentice  hon'  fhe  tried  on  mim. 
And  then  m«do  woman-kind." 


Lord  Byron  has — 

**  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  licr  face.** 

Lord  Rochester  has — 

•'  The  music  of  Iicr  face." 

And  even  the  sesquipedalian.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  had  somewhat  of  the 
image  before  them  both — 

*'  There  Is  a  harmony  In  the  ttlent  note  that  Cupid 
•trike*."  &c. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  might  follow 
the  thought  up  through  the  trouba- 
dours, to  the  Latins,  back  to  the 
Greeks,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Gods. 


Mr.  Strahan,  in  his  advertisement  to 
the  fourth  edition  of  "  Johnson^s  Me- 
ditations and  Prayers,*'  goes  a  little 
too  far,  perhaps,  in  his  endeavour  to 
bear  out  the  good  Doctor  in  his  he- 
terodox views  respecting  the  minis- 
tration of  departed  spirits.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  Strahan  and  John- 
son have  used  in  favour  of  appa- 
ritions is  founded  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  nations."  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  this  is  by  no  means  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  nature  or 
degree  of  the  evidence  they  rely  upon ; 
for  instead  of  its  being  concurrent 
and  unvaried,  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  isolated  accounts,  not  referring  to 
the  same  phenomena,  nor  given  by  the 
same  parties;  in  short,  a  series  of 
unconnected  and  vague  stories,  which 
are  supposed  from  ttieir  mere  number 
to  command  a  degree  of  credit,  which 
could  not  fairly  attach  to  any  of  them 
separately  from  the  rest.  The  true  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  this— all  men  live  and 
all  men  die  before  the  eyes  of  their  fel- 
lowmen.  A  large  part  of  the  world  be- 
lieves from  either  tradition  or  perhaps 
instinct,  and  a  small  part  from  a  re- 
vealed and  rational  assurance,  that 
when  man  dies,  much  of  him  cqu- 


tinaes  to  live,  though  invisibly  to  hit 
fellows ;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  thoughts  of  men  sbomd  fre- 

Suently  recur  to  those  spirits  which 
iiey  know  or  believe  to  exist.  Bat 
when  the  thoughts  are  at  work,  the 
imagination  commonly  hovers  near; 
and  hence,  according  as  this  latter 
faculty  has  a  more  or  less  strong  in* 
fluence  over  the  former,  the  images 
presented  to  it  will  be  transferred  to 
the  senses,  as  it  were,  and  take  the 
form  of  substance  to  the  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  humanity  to  the  ears. 
It  b  certain  that  this  is  the  case  to  a 
great  extent  in  mental,  and  some  bo- 
dily illnesses,  and  of  course  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  body 
or  mind  more  nearly  approaches  dis> 
ease,  not  being  entirely  absent  except 
when  both  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  Now,  this  being  so,  we  have 
the  probability,  h  priori^  that  many 
would  imagine  they  had  seen  and  coo- 
versed  with  those  departed  ones  ob 
whom  their  thoughts  were  busily  oc- 
cupied, or  their  imagination  active  ;— 
and  hence  it  becomes  rational  to  ex- 
amine, with  a  judgment  uninfluenced 
b^  the  fomber  of  cases  produced,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  eadi^ 
and  the  general  probabilities  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  **  Millions  of 
the  dead  are  seen  no  more."  Mil- 
lions live  and  die  without  havii^^  evea 
imagined  that  they  have  seen  the  de- 
parted, for  one  who  has :  and  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
that  one  man  out  of  a  million  may 
not  have  been  deceived.  I  think  this 
is  going  far  enough  to  leave  the  argu- 
ment open  to  general  reasoning,  inde- 
pendent of  an  array  of  (so  called) 
facts ; — and  in  my  mind  general  reO' 
soning,  the  probabilities,  analogy,  &c, 
are  all  agatnst  the  doctrine  of  aj^ia- 
ritions.  However,  let  no  one  put 
such  things  against  his  own  experience. 
Internal  cenviction  b  the  strongest  of 
all  arguments. 

It  is  allowed  that  barbarous  natbns 
are  more  numerously  furnished  with 
tales  of  thb  description  than  others. 
Hence  the  excess  at  least  must  arise  in 
delusion.  Strahan*s  argument  about 
the  object  and  end  of  miraculous  ap- 
pearances may  be  easily  proved  a 
sophism.  He  says,  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  the  suspicion  excited  by  the 
fact  that  such  reported  i^pearanoes 
<*8^m  called  fortli  by  no  exigencji 
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and  cftlcnlated  to  administer  to  no  end 
or  purpose/*  that  this  very  circum- 
stance IS  an  argoment  against  their 
being  an  impojitore>  ''which  has  always 
some  endy  commonly  a  discoverable 
end,  to  promote  by  its  illusions."  In 
r^Iy  I  say — ^the  appearance  of  a  dead 
person  may,  no  doubt,  itself  be  un- 
called for,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  reported  to  have  appeared  may  not 
have  had  an  object  in  &bricating  the 
story-^at  least  the  inutility  of  the  ori- 
ginal apparition  is  not  the  measure  of 
the  inutdity  of  propagating  the  im- 
posture. 

Miracles  are  by  no  means  liable  to 
the  same  rules  of  construction.  Be* 
sides,  these  have  not  often  been  isolated, 
but  generally  performed  under  a  con* 
tinned  system,  and  for  a  definite  end. 

Were  we  to  go  further  into  the 
matter,  we  should  see  how  likely  it  is 
that  we  may  be  deceived.  A  spirit, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  seen  and 
heard,  cannot  be  seen  and  heard  as  na- 
tural objects  are.  For  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  undulations  of  light 
can  be  given  to  the  eye  from  what  is 
not  materia],  so  as  to  present  form, 
colour  and  motion  on  the  retina ;  or 
undulations  of  the  air  to  the  ear,  so 
as  to  s^ike  it  as  sound.  These  appa- 
ritions of  spirits,  therefore,  even  were 
they  real,  are  only  and  purely  ideas  in 
the  mind,  not  having  their  original  in 
external  objects  ;  and  so,  as  uie^  op- 
pear  to  be  caused  by  external  objects, 
they  must  necessarily  be  so  far  decep- 
tiye,  though  actually  present  to  the 
mind.  They  are  phantasms  —  the 
show  of  what  does  not  really  and  ma« 
terially  exist  as  it  appears  to  exist. 
And  what  is  the  immemate  and  neces- 
jary  corollary  from  this  ?  Why,  that 
it  b  impossible  for  two  people  to  see  a 
wit,  except  by  direct  miracle.  This 
then  goes  near  to  exclude  the  possibilitv 
of  a  conetarrenee  of  testimony  on  such 
points:  and  we  are  at  last  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  case  must  be  not 
enly  unconnected  with  any  other,  but 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  one  sole 
witness; — and  then  comes  the  great 
probability  that  what  is,  if  real,  but 
a  phantasm,  may  be  an  *'iaireal 
BKMto^,"  one  of  those  delusions 
which,  m  one  form  or  another,  turn 
oceanonally  in  the  brain  of  the  so- 
berest  amongst  us. 

I  might  mention  that  Sir  Humphrey 


Davy  refers  the  origin  of  a  belief  in 
ghosts  and  apparitions  to  the  strength 
of  some  dream,  in  which  the  locale  of 
the  vision  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dreamer.  There  is  a  difficulty  on 
waking  to  shake  off  the  delusion,  be- 
cause there  is  no  apparent  incongruity 
or  repugnance ;  and  the  dreamer,  finding 
that  most  of  his  fancies  corresponded 
with  the  reality,  refers  the  remainder 
also  to  reality. 


MEMOET,   IN    COMMAND    AND    INVOLUN- 
TARY. 

Rousseau  says  that  his  memory  was 
to  a  certain  degree  at  commaml.  In 
composing,  as  long  as  he  had  his  com- 
positions only  in  his  head  (for  he  was 
m  the  habit  of  putting  his  thoughts 
together  while  walking  abroad,)  he 
perfectly  remembered  them  all;  and 
could  write  them  down  afler  any 
interval  of  time.  But  once  he  had 
committed  them  to  paper,  they  went 
clean  off,  and  should  he  chance  to  lose 
the  manuscript,  he  could  never  recall 
them.  This  reminds  me  of  what  I 
have  observed  not  unfrequently  in  my 
own  case ;  viz. — that  when  I  have 
spoken  but  a  few  detached  words  in  a 
long  period  of  time,  as,  for  instance, 
in  travelling,  the  last  words  or  sen- 
tence I  have  spoken  remain  ringing  in 
my  ears  for  hours  ; — but  the  moment 
another  has  been  uttered,  the  former 
are  banished  in  a  moment. 


LES  VOUS  ET  LES  TU. 

There  is  a  graceful  little  poem  of 
Voltaire's,  under  the  above  title,  in 
which  a  lover  addresses  his  former 
mistress,  now  a  lady  of  rank,  riches 
and  consideration,  first  by  the  name 
he  had  been  accustomed  to — Philis; 
and  in  the  tu-toi,  (the  pronoun  sin* 
gular,)  in  which  tiie  French  speak  to 
their  familiars  or  inferiors ;  and  in 
this  strain  he  dwells  upon  their  little 
humble  adventures  when 

**  Dtnt  un  lUcre  i«oin0ii(«>** 

they  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure 
and  ^ch  other.  But  when  he  comes 
to  mention  her  present  state,  he  not 
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only  addresses  her  as  nuulame,  bat 
rises  into  the  respectful  plural — vow. 
Whoever  would  translate  this  little 
piece — and  it  would  be  worth  the 
attempt — would  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
original  exactly,  by  only  reversing 
the  numbers>  and  using  the  familiar 
English  plural  in  the  first  part,  and 
cooling  into  the  formal  "thee"  and 
*'  thou'*  in  the  last. 


LOVELACE    MODERNIZED. 

Of  the  cavalier  poets,  Lovelace  was 
the  most  in  vogue.  No  one  has  a 
keener  relish  for  him  than  S.. 
In  the  following  free  verses  he  seems 
to  have  caught  his  vein  ;  and  I  fear  his 
laxity  of  sentiment  too  : — 

I  hate  the  wretch  who  thinks  it  sinful 
At  certain  times  to  swiff  one's  skinful — 
But  worse  do  I  detest  the  monster 
Who  drinks — yet  thinks  he  needs  must 

construe 
The  slightest  freedom  at  the  table 
As  something  quite  discreditable. 
Plunge  him,  ye  Gods  1  in  Prussio  Acid, 
Your  prig,  who  looks  so  prim  and  placid. 
Affects  a  dignity  in  lijjuor, 
Grows    loftier   as   his    speech    grows 

thicker. 
Propounds  trite  maxims  with  a  hiccup. 
For  church  and  state  makes  boast  to 

stick  up, 
Throws  o'er  a  toast  a  moistened  blanket, 
And    sneers,    because    some   bumpkin 

drank  it ; 
Then,  spueing  wisdom  with  his  dinner. 
Staggers  to  bed,  a  sanctimonious  sinner. 

Give  me  the  open,  honest  toper. 
Who  ne'er  on  wit  or  wine  put  stopper ; 
Concedes  a  laxity  to  virtue. 
His  calmer  moments  might  demur  to  ; 
Tells  wisdom  he'll  attend  to-morrow — 
Offers  the  same  excuse  to  sorroiy  ; 
Loosens  his  brow,  and  bids  dame  Reason 
Await  a  more  convenient  season. 
Come  Sunday,  or  next  year,  or  never ; 
When    wrung  with  gout,   or  parched 

with  fever ; 
But  opens  sly  the  door  for  Laughter, 
And  winks  to  Folly  to  di^  after ; 
Holds  that  there  is  wit  in  any  block- 
head. 
If  converse  from  his  pate  but  knock 

it; 
Enjoys  a  j.oke  gf  yon  old  codger  s. 
As  though  'twere  just  run  hot  from 

Eoffers; 
And  helps  the  youngest  to  a  ''hear 

When  practised  wits  refuse  to  cheer  him. 


Such  if  the  man  /  like  to  din*  wtth~ 
A  fellow  one  could  die  in  wine  with ; 
My  heart  will  love,  though  reason  diide 

him — 
But,  faugh !  your  pHg — I  can't  ibids 

himi 


JUDICIOUS  FLATTSaV. 

A  story  is  told,  highly  creditable  to 
the  late  publisher,  Mr.  M.,  and  emi- 
nently expressive  of  the  high  esthna- 
tion  in  which  his  virtues  were  held 
A  gentleman,  who  wished  to  see  him 
about  some  private  business,  but  heard 
that  it  was  difficult  at  the  time  to  ob- 
tain access  to  him  in  consequence  of 
his  engagements,  knocked  at  his  door-* 
asked  whether  he  was  at-home — 

*<Yes,  sir;  but  he  is  very  busy-* 
who  shall  I  say  ?" 

**  Tell  him  a  distressed  antiior  wishei 
to  see  him." 

«  Oh,  sir,  that  won't  do." 

The  gentleman  insisted,  and  at  Isst 

sent  in  the  servant.     M had  hnn 

ushered  in.  He  made  his  bow,  and 
said — 

''  I  must  premise  that  I  am  110I  a 
distressed  author,  but,  having  heard 
that  you  were  much  engaged,  I  thought 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  charac- 
ter would  be  the  surest  passport  to 
your  presence." 


BUGBVB  ARAM. 

The  cave  in  whidi  was  found  tbt 
body  of  the  man,  fbr  whose  murder 
this  extraordinary  person  was  executed, 
is  situated  in  the  face  of  a  sandstone 
cliff  close  to  the  bed  of  a  little  rireri 
the  Nid,  which  flows  throiurh  the 
lovely  scenery  of  central  Yorkshbe. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  ontil 
a  few  years  ago,  this  cave,  which  had 
traditionally  received  the  name  of  St, 
Robert's  oave,  was  partially  ftUed  up 
with  earth  and  gravel,  i4>parently  the 
debris  of  the  overhanging  masses  over 
the  cliff.  It  was  in  the  earth  of  the 
floor,  within  the  narrow  and  then  ex- 
tremely  low  door,  that  the  skeleton  was 
discovered  in  1759.  Shortly  Move  I 
visited  the  spot  in  li— ,  a  gari^ner,  ia 
turning  up  the  soil  at  its  ipouth,  fasd 
struck  something  hard,  aod  aKcavadng 
by  degrees^  at  iMtreveatod  totl^tjgfat 
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the  floor  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
small  chapel,  of  which  the  cliiT  into 
which  the  cave  was  practised  formed 
one ;  and  in  the  floor  a  coiBn-shaped 
excavation,  sunk  still  lower  into  the 
solid  rocki  out  of  which  the  whole 
hailding  was  hewn.  On  referring  to 
old  chronicles,  it  was  discovered  that 
here,  at  an  early  period,  St.  Robert 
had  lived,  worked  miracles,  died,  and 
been  buried,  his  chapel,  hewn  out  by 
his  own  labour,  being  resorted  to  from 
all  parts ;  and  the  cave,  which  opened 
into  it,  and  which  was  his  dwelling, 
serving  for  a  retreat  when  the  number  of 
devotees  or  their  inordinate  demands 
upon  his  wonder-working  powers  be- 
came troublesome. 

Aram  was,  poetry  and  romance 
apart,  a  singular  character.  His 
writings  are  replete  with  erudition— 
his  whole  style  original — and  I  can 
well  agree  with  Smollett  in  his 
remark,  that  if  ever  mercy  might 
have  been  exercised  with  advantage  to 
the  community  at  large,  it  was  in  his 
case.  His  etymological  conjectures, 
it  b  true,  as  far  as  he  has  given  them, 
are  fanciful,  and  in  some  instances 
groundless.  But  some  of  his  poetical 
ideas  are  striking  and  original.  I  re- 
member the  expression— i 

Thou,  Britain — soft  in  thy  oaht. 

And  speaking  of  peace,  he  has  these 
linef,  (written  in  prison,) 

To  thy  soft  arms  through  death  itself 
we  flee. 

Battles,  and  camps,  and  fields,  and  vic- 
tory. 

Are  hut  the  rugged  steps  that  lead  to  thee. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove 
the  complete  possession  which  certain 
lines  of  study  take  of  some  minds,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  of  Aram*s 
having  chosen,  in  his  defence  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  instead  of  making 
the  most  of  his  case,  to  pen  a  curiously 
learned  and  original  disquisition  on  the 
finding  of  human  bones,  in  which  he 
displays  a  degree  of  research  and  in- 
genuity quite  consonant  to  his  previous 
tastes  and  character,  but  at  the  same 
time,  almost  ^together  irrelevant  to 
what  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
some  interest  with  him  at  the  time 
—his  own  case. 


WHISKEES 

Are  a  erowth  of  nature,  and  like  other 
natural  productions,  may  be  almost  in- 
deiinitelv  improved  by  cultivation.  If 
the  soil  be  good  and  the  plants  strong, 
everything  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Let 
the  aim,  the  ideed  to  be  cultivated  up 
to,  be,  to  have  the  whisker  black, 
bright,  and  bushy ;  brushed  at  an 
angle  slightly  dipping  forward  from  the 
horizontal  line — shaved  into  a  graceful 
curve  from  the  hinge  of  the  jaw  ;  not 
plunging  beneath  the  cravat  into  the 
neck — that  is  wasteful,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  important  part  which 
is  visible ;  for  permission  of  the  gprowth 
of  a  superabundant  hair  will  tend  to 
sap  the  vigour  of  all  the  rest: 
curled  a  little  outwards  at  the  extre- 
mities  such  is  the  gpreat  exemplar 

at  which  we  are  all  to  shave.  Of  all 
thinffs  avoid  a  vulgar  whisker.  This 
is  of  various  kinds.  A  short,  scrubby, 
indomitable,  red  whisker  is  a  vulgar 
whisker :  a  weak,  fuzzy,  white,  moth- 
eaten,  mouldy  whisker,  is  a  vulgar 
whisker:  a  big,  black,  blufl>  brutal- 
looking  whisker  is  a  vulgar  whbker : 
a  twistmg,  twining,  serpentine,  senti- 
mental, cork-screw  of  a  whisker  is  a 
vulgar  whisker :  a  mathematical,  me- 
thodistioal,  master-of-artsical  diagram 
of  a  whisker  is  a  vulgar  whisker  :— 
Whatever  is  not  any  of  these— will  do. 


QimaTIONaBLI   MOEAt, 

One  of  Goldsmith's  essays  (number 
16)  presents  an  equivocal  moral — at 
least,  it  is  a  novel  way  to  urge  our  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  to  exhibit,  by  a  fable, 
the  wretchedness  of  the  human  race, 
even  in  a  state  of  moral  perfec- 
tion. Surely,  other  wajrs  might  have 
been  devised  for  reconciling  us  to  the 
prevalence  of  folly,  ingratitude,  and 
excess,  than  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  temperance,  fidelity,  and  wisdom 
are  merged  and  lost  in  perfect  mora- 
lity, or  themselves  lose  in  its  neutra- 
lizing influence  half  their  charm,  by 
being  rendered  superfluous  and  unne- 
cessary! Goldsmith  might,  with  his 
powers,  have  constructed  a  fable  to 
show,  that  as  perfection  is  unat- 
tainable in  our  present  state,  we 
should  make  the  best  of  our  opportu- 
nities here  ;«instead  of  composing  the 
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beautiful  little  storj  of  Asem  merely 
to  set  in  a  disagreeable  light  the  at- 
tainment of  those  moral  perfections  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  aspire. 


MADAME    DE    STAHL. 

The  memoirs  of  this  lady  are  not  as 
much  read  as  they  deserve  to  be — they 
are  amusing,  even  in  comparison  witn 
other  French  lady-memoirs.  She  had 
been  Mademoiselle  de  Launay^and  lived 
in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine» 
who  was  married  to  a  natural  son  (or 
grandson,  I  forget  which)  of  Louis 
XIV.  Her  history  was  a  strange  one, 
and  she  has  made  it  interesting  by  her 
sprightliness  and  vivacity,  though  she 
has  not  been  able  to  deprive  it  of  much 
qvod  tollere  velles,  even  in  spite  of  her 
endeavours  to  castigate  it.  I  believe 
it  was  this  ardent  lady  who,  on  being 
aslced  how  she  could  represent  herself 
truly  and  yet  be  readable,  replied,  «  Oh, 
I  have  only  given  a  biist  of  myself!" 

She  mentions  a  whimsical  mode  of 
building  in  Normandy,  in  which  pro- 
vince  many  of  the  ancient  chateaux 
are  built  in  the  shape  of  the  first  letter 
of  their  name.  Thus  Roeux,  M.  de 
la  Ferte*s  house,  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  Gothic  R. 

Her  naivete  sometimes  displays  itself 
amusingly.  In  describing  a  season  of 
misfortune,  she  says — **  I  now  had 
some  hopes  of  dying,  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed :  one  never  dies  at  the  right 
time," 


SIR  HUMPHaET  DATT. 

In  the  pleasing  little  book,  «  Con- 
solations in  Travel,"  by  this  philoso- 
pher,  we  find  the  two  persons,  Phils- 
lethes  and  «  The  Unknown,"  repre- 
senting the  author  in  his  different 
moods,  just  as  man  is  divided  by 
Goethe  into  Mephistophelee  and  Faust 
The  other  characters  are  either  retl 
ones,  or  introduced  to  give  variety  to 
the  conversation.  If,  as  that  part  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call  *'  The  Unknown" 
asserts,  the  universal  thirst  for  immor- 
tality be  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  then,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  universal  desire  for  happi- 
ness should  prove  that  we  shall  all  be 
happy  hereafter.  The  argument,  taken 
the  other  way,  would  only  prove  that 
some  souls  will  be  immortal — or  rather, 
that  souls  have  the  power  of  making 
themselves  immortal — a  conclusion 
from  which  Sir  Humphrey,  either  as 
Phihilethes,  or  «  The  Unknown,"  would 
have  recoiled. 

I  should  be  glad  that  our  flesh-and- 
blood  controversialists  would  adopt  the 
spiritof  these  shadowy  combatants,  con- 
veyed in  the  following  el^ant  expres- 
sion • '« In  argument  we  fight  with  foHs, 
and  the  point  of  mine  shall  be  covered 
with  velvet."  Schiller's  "three-edged 
sword,"  on  the  contrary,  seems  the 
weapon  devoted  especially  inpios  uiu, 
the  extra  edge  being  perhaps  added, 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  combatants  are  not  in 
earnest. 
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ScAicB  had  Mr.  Nabhim  finished 
bisepistle,  when  his  door  opened — a 
Tsry  hysterical  scream  burst  npon  his 
Mrsy  nearly  cracking  their  drums,  and 
bsog  came  a  heap  of  clothes  about 
hit  hoe  and  eyes.  In  an  instant  every 
thing  was  in  darkness.  The  clothes 
had  fidlen  on  the  candle,  and  put  it 
oat:  a  pair  of  heels  were  giving  a 
dreadftil  "rat  tat"  upon  the  floor,  and 
viiters  and  chambermaids  were  rush- 
ing up  stairs  to  the  scene  of  uproar. 

Ob!  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  that 
presented  itself  to  the  astonished  ^ronp 
of  officials  which  opened  eyes,  and  held 
vp  Fights  upon  itl  There  was  the 
^Ambermaid  doing  an  excellent  pan- 
tomime, in  the  hysteric  line,  upon  the 
floor;  and  there  was  the  bum,  in  a 
>hirt  particularly  short,  and  especially 
i^)gged,  standing  with  all  his  sharp- 
ness of  look  concentred  on  nothing ; 
his  mouth  open ;  one  hand  holding,  in 
ft  spasmodic  grasp,  the  pen  with  which 
he  had  been  writing — and  the  other 
entangled  in  the  legs  of  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  bundle  that  had  been  thrown  at 
him. 

**  What's  dl  this  about  ?-  in  a  very 
ittihoritative  voice  demanded  a  lady 
Tou  XXUI.— No.  135. 


of  no  Tery  slender  form»  who  had 
bustled  her  way  through  ^e  phalanx 
of  waiters  and  chambers :  **  what's  aU 
this  about?"  and  then  the  lady  saw 
something  of  the  matter : — **  Oh  I  the 
Virgin  save  us  1  a  man,  1  declare;,  in 
his  shirt  1**  Then  the  shocked  lady 
screamed,  and  she  looked  again — and 
then  again  she  screamed  :  and  sho 
looked  the  third  time — and  she  had 
not  time  to  scream  ;  for  the  ffirl  oa 
the  floor  rave  her  kick  on  her  imins— 
such  a  kick ! 

<(  Get  up,  youhussey — what  are  yon 
doing  there?  Ohl  I  declare!**  and 
her  eyes  again  rested  on  the  man  in 
his  shirt,  who  now,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  body,  and  excited  by 
sympathy,  liimself  screamed ;  but  i( 
was  a  sort  of  a  bellow. 

Every  one  ran  back.  The  maid  on 
the  floor  jumped  up,  and  out  of  her 
fit,  and  out  of  the  room,  into  the 
bargain,  she  went  The  portly  ktdy 
retrograded  pretty  actively. 

•«  Where's  the  poHs,"  shouted  out  a 
waiter,  who,  till  then,  had  been  play- 
ing dummy. 

«  Polisl— Oh!  bother r* interrupted 
theporter,  who  now  stepped  forward, 
w  ni  tell  you  all  about  It^ 
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Every  one  was  silent.  Every  eye 
was  bent  on  the  porter.  The  bum, 
after  his  scream,  or  bellow,  &tood  like 
Aldgate  pomp,  motionless. 

"  This  is  it,  misthress,**  observed 
the.  porter :  <'  I  had  this  gintleman*s 
shute  to  brush  for  him,  an  bee'n  in- 
pfaged  in  polishin'  the  boots  of  No. 
10" — and  the  rascal  winked  at  every 
one — **  I  axed  Betty  Dun  just  to  knock 
at  No.  57,  an*  to  lave  thim  things.'* 

**  But  ve  didn't  say  a  word  about 
the  gintleman*s  nakinsy,"  observed 
Bttty. 

**  Oh !  shure,  I  forgrot  that  altoge- 
ther ;  and  beside,  I  didn't  intind  ye  to 
go  into  the  room,  Betty." 

Every  body  gave  a  loud  laugh ;  and 
then  each  person  hastened  to  make  up, 
elsewhere,  for  lost  time.  But  as  the 
people  were  dispersing,  Tom,  the 
porter,  was  heard  to  say,  "  He's  a 
queer  customer,  that  man  in  the  shirt ; 
I  wonder  av  he'll  even  give  a  boy  a 
shillin'." 

The  last  person  who  left  the  spot 
Was  the  landlady.  Forgetting  the  cause 
of  her  late  screams,  she  modestly 
dropt  a  courtesy  to  the  petrified  bum, 
and,  considering  her  late  excitement, 
shut  the  door  upon  him  with  great 
ease* 

*'  Well,'*  thought  Mr.  Nabhim,  as 
the  scattered  ideas  did  at  last  return  to 
his  seat  of  cogitation,  **  well,  if  this 
is  Irish  decency,  I'm  blow'd  if  I'd  live 
with  an  Irish  landlady  in  a  ten-acre 
field." 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Latitat — (this  was 
the  name  he  always  went  by  among  his 
familiars) — walked  down  stairs,  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  waiters  the  way 
to  the  post-office,  and  having  deposited 
his  letter  to  the  firm  very  safely,  found 
bis  way  to  the  under-sheriff's  house, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  transacted 
•ome  very  important  business* 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  found 
the  occupants  of  No.  10  sitting  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place,  the  lady 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she 
was  to  all  appearance  reading,  for  she 
turned  the  leaves  over  in  proper  suc- 
cession, and  the  gentleman  with  a  news- 
paper between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
hb  right  hand,  which  he  did  not  even 
try  to  appear  to  read.  The  lady  looked 
on  her  book;  the  gentleman  looked 
into  the  fire :  both  were  silent.  The 
candles  had  not  been  snuffed  for  some 
time»  consequently  they  begin  to  streal 


down,  and  to  flare  up :  they  wer^  in 
all  honesty,  muttons,  with  outsidea 
smoothed  and  polished  like  wax  l^ts  I 
But  the  new-married,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  muttons — in- 
deed, they  scarcely  knew  what  they 
were — for  them  they  might  have  beea 
rush-lights. 

But  the  clock  struck,  as  we  have 
said — it  struck  one,  two«  &c.,  and  then 
eleven. 

<<  What's  that?"  said  the  fiur  one, 
looking  up  from  her  book. 

"  Eh,  love?"  replied  the  bridegrooniy 
who  had  got  himself  into  some  puzzle 
with  the  Auses  which  he  had  been 
studying  in  the  grate. 

**  What's  that,  dearest?"  asked  the 
fair  one  again. 

''That — that!"  and  the  gentleman 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  i^>peared 
still  more  puzzled — ''  Really,  darling,** 
he  continued,  I  don't  know,  but  IH 
ring  and  ask  Dandy."  Dandy  was  tbe 
bridegroom's  factotum. 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  lady  returned 
to  her  book,  and  the  gentleman's  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  fire-place.  How 
very  amusing  it  is  to  watch  the  fiumT, 
and  the  serious^  and  the  grim  faces  in 
the  fire,  when  one  wants  to  go  to  bed 
on  one's  wedding  night ! 

Tbe  door  opened  and  the  waiter 
entered. 

<'Did  you  ring,  sir?"  asked  the 
man,  after  waiting  a  reasonable  time 
to  stare  at  both  parties  at  the  fire- 
place. 

"  Eh — what!"  asked  the  bridegroom, 
looking  yet  more  curiously  into  the 
fire — **  yes,  I  did  ring,  yes.     Send  my 


**  Certainly,  sir."  The  waiter  Ta- 
nished,  wondering  as  he  went  to  call 
the  gentleman's  gentleman,  what  tbd 
gentleman  saw  in  the  fire-place.  It 
was  so  odd  to  look  that  way,  and  nev^ 
once  to  turn  his  face  round. 

The  waiter  entered  a  very  snug- 
looking  parlour-like  room,  where  were 
seated,  enjoying  themselves,  the  gentle- 
man's gentleman  and  the  lady's  lady. 

«*  You're  wanted,  sir,"  observed  tbe 
waiter — **  your  master  wants  you." 

"  Me— a— well— .yes.  Hal  that'll 
do,  waiter.     Bring  a  bed-light** 

The  gentleman's  gentleman  stretched 
his  legs  out  before  him,  stirred  some- 
thing in  a  glass,  smiled  at  her  lady's 
lady,  and  watched  tbe  waiter  out  of 
the  room. 
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**  Now,  Julia  Nangel,"  remarked  the 
gentleman's  gentienuin,  a.^  the  door 
closed, '« you  know  it's  all  very  well 
my  heing  wanted." 

"  Ah  I  you  naughty  thing  you," 
half  laughed  Julia ;  and  she  walked 
towards  the  door,  and  took  the  bed- 
light  from  the  hands  of  the  returned 
Waiter,  and  left  the  room  with  it. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  waiter  to  the  gentle- 
tnan*8  gentleman,  who  was  smiling  to 
the  very  tips  of  his  ears — *'  it  was  you, 
sir,  the  gentleman  asked  for." 

<<  Oh,  indeed  !*'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Dandy — "  me  was  it — me  ?  Bring  me 
a  pair  of  slippers,  waiter." 

The  man  of  the  napkin  stared,  and 
then  went  for  the  slippers. 

Re-occupied  in  the  matter  of  the 
book,  and  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  strange 
faces  in  the  fire,  were  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  when  the  lady's  lady 
eotered  the  room  with  the  bed-light. 

"Ma — am,  it's  past  eleven,"  said  the 
abigail,  holding  out  the  bed-light  be- 
fore her. 

•*  Oh,  is  it  indeed  ?"  with  something 
like  astonishment  exclaimed  the  lady. 

**  It  is,  ma — am,"  re-asserted  Julia, 
^ill  holding  forth  the  bed-light. 

^  Dear  me,  who  would  have  supposed 
it:  my  book  was  so  pleasant,"  said 
the  bride,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  **  Come,  Julia.  Good  night, 
Charles." 

"  Dearest,  good"— but  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the 
fire,  and  Charles  could  not  go  on. 

The  Abigail  turned  a  quick,  laugh- 
ing look  upon  the  bridegroom,  as  she 
followed  her  mistress  into  the  bed- 
room, which  led  off  the  sitting-room, 
and  dosed  the  door  between  two  of  the 
most  wretchedly  happy  mortals  in  the 
world — a  bride  and  brid^room. 

What  goes  on  in  the  bed-room  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  bride 
enters  it,  nobody  ever  knows.  The 
secret  of  the  freemason's  is  not  more 
darkly  covered  up.  But  whatever 
does  go  on,  of  course  it  does  go  on ;  and 
while  it  was  going  on,  there  sat  the 
bridegroom,  with  his  knees  into  the 
fhre,  watching  the  ever-changing  faces 
which  laughed  at  him,  frowned  at  him, 
turned  up  their  noses,  and  often  seemed 
to  say  to  him — "does  your  mother 
know  your  6ut?"  There  he  sat,  until 
the  phantasmagoria  became  darkened, 
and  the  fire  pat  on  its  night  ca^,  and 
thtf  candles  began  to  give  unequivocal 


symptoms  of  Othelloizing— «<  put  out 
the  fight." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  lady's  lady.  Miss  Julia,  swam  like 
a  sylph  from  the  bed-room,  through 
the  sitting-room,  and  in  her  prettiest 
tone  simpered  out,  "  Good  night,  sir." 
''  Eh,"  ejaculated  the  astonished  and 
bewildered  fire-place  philosopher — 
**  eh !"  and  he  retired  with  the  hope  of 
realizing  the  wish  of  the  waiting, 
woman — "  a  good  night." 

Out  of  No.  10  and  down  stairs 
tripped  Julia.  On  the  first  landing 
whom  should  she  meet  but  the  little 
sharp-looking  man,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  and  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Good  night,  good  niffht,  my  pretty 
girl,"  said  the  sharp-lookine  little  man, 
and  he  tried  to  play  the  gaUant. 

"  Get  along  with  your  nasty  com* 
pliments,"  returned  Julia,  with  the  ao- 
companiment  of  an  undeniable  slap  on 
the  face. 

Down  stairs  hurried  Julia,  and  up 
stairs  ran  the  sharp-looking  little  man. 
Having  arrived  at  that  part  of  the 
staircase  where  a  corridor  ran  off  to 
the  riffht,  in  which  was  No.  10,  the 
little  sharp-looking  man  made  a  halt  in 
his  "gettmg  up  stwrs,"  and  silently 
and  noiselessly  pursued  the  way  to  No. 
10.  He  crept  to  the  door,  looked 
through  the  key-hole,  saw  all  was 
dark,  and  gently  opening  the  door, 
slunk  into  the  room.  A  light  glim- 
mered through  the  key-hole  and  under 
the  door  of  the  bed-room,  which  was 
en  suite  with  No.  10.  Towards  that 
light  the  lynx-eyed  Latitat  stole.  At 
this  second  key-hole  he  applied  his 
eye :  at  first  he  saw  nothing,  the  liffht 
falling  with  too  strong  a  concentration 
on  his  optic;  but  when  he  did  see, 
there  on  a  drowsy  pillow  lay  a  genuine 
lady — not  a  man  in  woman's  togs,  as 
Mr.  L.  expected!  He  almost  ejacu- 
lated aloud.  But  at  that  moment  his 
proper  faculties  were  roused  to  the 
most  pamfnl  sense  of  attention.  From 
behind  the  curtiuns  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  which  Mr.  L.  could  not  see, 
emerged  a  real  man  I— -to  be  sure  he 
was  not  in  his  tog^,  but  he  was  never- 
theless a  real  manl  The  bum's  left 
hand  was,  as  quick  as  lightning,  raised 
to  the  handle  of  the  door — the  lock 
was  gently  pressed  back.  On  moved 
the  real  man ;  but  his  face  continued 
so  shaded  that  its  lineaments  could  not 
l>e  seen.    A  portmanteau  lay  close  to 
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>  Ihd  door  ^  to  this  artide  the  attention 
of  the  real  man  seemed  drawn.  He 
took  a  wax-light  from  the  dressing- 
table  ;  he  knelt  down  by  the  leathern 
convenienea  (the  bit  of  dirty  white 
paper  was  in  Mr.  L.'s  hand) ;  he  put 
the  wax-light  on  the  floor  beside  him, 
and  exhibited  to  the  little  sharp-looking 
sian  the  (eatores,  not  of  the  gentleman 
ke  was  after !  The  shock  was  too  great 
<br  the  poor  bom.  An  hysteric  "  my 
eyes  "*  escaped  hb  lips — the  door  which 
opened  towards  the  bed-room  went  in 
with  him — he  fell  over  the  portman- 


t6aq#  and  tiie  real  man,  aad  ih*  earnDa! 
The  €air  one  screamed,  as  w^  ihs 
might ;  the  floored  bridegroom  swore* 
whjch  be  couldn't  help;  while  the  little 
sharp-lqoking  man,  cat-like  in  all  his 
movements,  jumped  to  his  legs,  re- 
traced his  steps  throuffh  the  rooBS, 
hurried  up  stairs  to  his  own  ^locil 
habitation*'  under  the  slates,  and  piled 
up  against  his  door  a  dressing-table, 
two  chairs,  his  hat-box,  bine  bag  and 
carpet  bag,  by  the  %ht  <tf  the  mooiv 
before  any  one  coukl  say  ^  Jack  RoUi^ 
son." 


CHAPTEK  VI. 


The  use  of  agitation — Hasty  philanthropy,  and  its  miserable  ending — A.devdop- 
ment  of  prudence— RuUng  no  murder. 


Julia  had  not  seated  herself  more 
than  Ave  minutes  opposite  to  Mr. 
Dandy,  in  the  snue  parlour,  when  the 
acream  of  her  mistress  struck  upon 
her  ear.  At  that  moment,  too,  a 
•waiter  was  bringing  in  something  hot 
for  the  use  of  the  fatigued  gentle- 
fnan's  gentleman,  and  lady's  lady, 
before  they  went  to  repose  them- 
aelvea. 

**  Mj  gradoua  !**  exclaimed  Julia, 
jtarting  to  her  feet;  «<  if  that  am't  the 
sistreas !" 

**  Carse  me,  if  that  ain*t  the  mas- 
ter l"  chimed  in  Mr.  Dandy,  starting 
to  hia  het  also»  and  his  hair  stood 
boH  upright. 

*Gogs  bUckey!"  added  the  asto- 
nished waiter — **  I  never  heered  sick 
n  thing  l" — and  he  stood,  like  a  stuck 
pi^  right  in  the  door-way. 

^  Get  out  of  that,  you  nasty  man  I" 
half  screeched  the  waiting-woman,  as 
she  made  a  drive  at  the  door, — another 
ery  from  ker  mistreas,  impelling  her 
towards  No.  10. 

^Cosa  your  water,**  swore  Mr. 
Dandy,  who  in  his  agony  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  had  upset  the  waiter  and  the 
•tceterasin  the  do<4r-way,  receiving 
.into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  the  boil- 
ing water,  which  had  been  intended, 
-when  qualified,  for  his  stomach. 

Down  fell  the  waiter,  away  flew  the 
waiting-woman,  and  Mr.  Dandy,  and, 
along  the  same  passage  from  the  great 
kitchen  came  running  the  cook  and 
kitchen-uiaid,  who  both  fell  over  the 
bod^  of  the  prostrate  knight  of  the 
■mapfai^   mttng.  thwftselves  oMirvel- 


lously  with  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  glass  and  jug^  and  screanuag 
loudly  all  kinds  of  "  murther.** 

But  the  scream  was  heard  in  the 
travellers'  room  also.  This  room  wis 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  stair-case.  In 
it,  at  the  time,  sat  the  remnant  of  a 
commercial  party,  deep  in  the  question 
of  the  distress  among  the  manuiaotiii- 
rers,  and  over  head-and-ears  in  pota- 
tions of  the  native,  mixed  hot  and 
"sthrong."  The  few  that  cooU^ 
stood  up  ;  those  that  couldn't  stand  it 
long,  fell  down ;  and  those  that  couldn't 
stand  it  at  all«  rolled  off  their  ch^rs 
on  the  floor. 

One  gentleman,  who  was  really  oa 
his  legs,  vociferated^  ''murder,**  and 
rushed  out  of  the  roomi.  Another, 
who  was  partly  on  his  legs,  sang  out 
''fire,"  and  went  head  fiuremost  into 
the  grate ;  and  a  third,  who  hated  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  every  other 
interest  but  his  own,  and  who,  even  in 
his  cups,  when  he  lost  his  legs,  never 
lost  sight  of  number  one,  cried  oat 
"  thieves,"  and  spilt  himself  into  the 
pit  of  a  traveller  for  the  Hnen  trade, 
who  was  taking  a  quiet  nap  under  the 
mahogany. 

The  gent  who  shot  out  of  the 
room  followed  the  sound  of  the  out- 
cry, with  strides  which  took  in  three 
stairs  at  a  time. 

"  There !  there !  "  he  shouted  cot, 
as  he  ffot  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
turned  down  the  corridor — there  it  is 
—it  must  be  1  "  Murder  I  fire  T  be 
bellowed  more  loudly,  rushiiu;^  as  he 
thought,  strti^t  for  No-  If     6«i 
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now  he  ba4  to  karn  that  whiskey  aud 
water,  as  well  as  other  spirits,  has  a 
will  of  its  own,  and  tbat  the  will  of 
the  whiskey  prevailed  over  the  will  ot* 
the  man.  Instead  of  entering  on  the 
scene  of  action,  as  the  poor  gent,  flat- 
tered himself  he  would,  he  went,  head 
foremost,  in  au  opposite  direction,  and 
witli  such  force,  that  he  drove  in  a 
door,  doubledoci:ed,  facing  No.  10, 
where  slept  a  virgin  lady  of  about 
fifty.eigfat,  and  her  maid,  the  latter  to 
keep  harm's- way  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mistress. 

Into  this  penetrale  shot  the  bag- 
man. And  then — then  there  wa-t  a 
scream !  The  lady,  virginated  for  so 
many  years,  and  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
the  sweets  of  married  life,  and  now 
living  with  the  deep-'seated  determina- 
tion never — if  she  could  help  it — to 
chani^e  from  single  blessedness — in 
proper  prudence,  kept  a  lamp  burning 
in  the  room  all  night,  that  thus,  even 
the  shadow  of  a  man  miglit  not  come 
between  her  and  her  peaceful  dreams ! 
Be  it  remembered,  people  aWiiys  light 
candles,  perhaps  at  the  wrong  end 
sometimes,  when  they  have  a  horror 
of  shailows  !  Think,  gentle,  modest 
reader,  of  a  genuine  man,  in  breeches, 
et  cetera,  bolting,  head  foremost,  into 
such  a  room ! 

Up  sat  the  maiden  virgin,  in  terror! 
and  lo !  sbe  beheld  a  huge  he-man, 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  Scream  she 
did,  and  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hands 
she  did  too  ;  tho*,  like  your  capital 
blind-man  among  innocent  children, 
while  vowing  all  was  dark  as  Erebus, 
she  did  see  a  Utile  between  her 
Angers.  But  as  her  mistress  sat  up 
and  screamed,  so  the  maid  sat  up  and 
screamed  ;  nor  did  s!ie  contribute  a 
little  to  the  violent  bursts  of  offended 
modesty  which  her  mistress  sent 
forth. 

Strange  was  the  appearance  of  the 
virgin  lady  and  the  virgin  maid.  The 
former  ha^l  her  head  cased  in  flannel, 
and  her  body  in  a  wrapper  of  the 
same  ;  all,  indeed,  of  the  best  Welch 
manufacture.  The  latter,  too,  was 
similarly  case«l,  but  it  was  with  a  pet- 
ticoat, which  endured  more  of  t!;e 
"rubs'*  of  its  fair  owner  than  of  the 
washerwoman.     They  were  pictures ! 

Julia  .'intl  Mr.  Dandr,  immediately 
succeetled  the  gentleman  in  rushing 
up  stairs,  whose  elevated  heroism  had 
proved  SBch'a  floorer  to   him,  and 


who,  instead  of  pr« venting  norder, 
had  got  up,  in  his  own  way,  a  little 
something  worse  than  murder. 

True  to  their  employers,  the  gfeiv 
tleman's  gent,  and  the  lady*s  lady, 
cared  not  a  farthing  for  the  scream  or 
the  oath  of  any  but  those  who  paid 
them.  They  hurried  into  No.  10, 
and  to  the  door  leading  into  the  bed- 
room : — that  was  now  locked,  perhaps 
the  bridegroom  had  taken  Mr.  L.  for 
a  drunken  traveller,  and,  to  prevent 
future  mistakes,  had  locked  *'  the  world 
and  his  wife"  out. 

*'  Is  any  thiosr  the  matter,  ma'am?" 
asked  the  frightemd  waiting- woman 
through  the  door. 

"  () !  nothing  T*  saiil  the  lady.  No- 
thing rc(ts  the  matter — the  ukm,  was  a 
iad  bi^en  ! — happy  equivoque  1 

"  You  don't  want  uie,  sir?"  interro- 
gated Mr.  Dandy. 

*«  You,  sir — no  !"  returned  the  mas- 
ter ;  adding,  as  the  maid  and  man  re- 
ceded from  the  door,  almost  as  fast  as 
they  came, "  Go,  sir,  and  tell  the  land- 
lord to  stop  that  contbunded  uproar.'** 
That  was  the  noi^e  he  complained 
of. 

"  Lor,  what  was  it  ?"  inquired  the 
trembling  Julia  of  Mr.  Dandy  ;  "I'm 
sure,  it  was  like  her  scream." 

"  I'm  sure — it's  a  mystery,"  replied 
Mr.  Dandy  ;  **  but  there's  a  real  row, 
Julia,  over  the  way  ^shall  we  join  it  ?** 

*«  Oh!  with  all  my  heart,"  suid  Julia. 
"  I'm  just  in  funning  humour.  It  was 
so  strange." 

Mr.  Dandy  and  Julia,  closing  the 
door  of  No.  10,  now  joined  the  crowd 
collecting  in  the  opposite  r«Jom. 

"  What's  the  matter — what's  the 
matter,  ma'am  —  for  mercy  sake, 
ma'am,  speak  ?*'  inquired  the  rotund 
landlady,  who  was  in  h<.r  bed- wrapper, 
from  the  maiden- widow,  tied  up  with 
fl^mnel  bandjiges  about  the  head,  and 
in  a  flannel  jerkin  to  boot.  "  Ma'am, 
what  is  it? — 01  I  shall  go  mad, 
ma  am — ma'am  !" 

Still  the  maiden  lady  screamed 
away — her  faithful  protectress  scream- 
ed also— both,  perhaps,  a  little  louder 
than  before. 

**  Here's  a  go,"  said  boots,  andsome- 
thing  nearly  threw  him  on  his  face. 
He  looked  down  and  then  he  looked 
up, — **  n»a'a:n,  "  he  exclaimed. 

*•  What?  what?  what?"— asked  the 
excited  landlady,  who  hitherto  had 
been  so  distracted  with  the  screaming. 
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and  80  attentiTe  to  the  ladies  in  their 
''dish-sha-bill,"  as  the  boots  called  it; 
but  she  never  thought  of  any  thing 
«lse»  nor  looked  for  any  thing  else. 

"  Here  he  is^  ma*am!"  explained  the 
bootsy — **  here  he  is  ;"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  gentleman  on  the  floor. 

''Mercy! — a  dead  man!"  screamed 
the  landlady. 

A  yet  more  terrible  yell>  burst  from 
the  damsels  in  the  beds. 

*'  No,  ma*am/*  grinned  boots,  as  he 
looked  into  his  lady*s  face, — ''he's  not 
dead  all  out ;  he's  only  dead  in  a  8orte« 
i-ma'am  he*8  dead-drunk!" 

The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  an 
instant.  A  drunken  man  had  fallen 
through  a  door,  double-locked,  into  a 
lady's  place  of  repose.  She  screamed, 
—of  course    she    did;     her    maid 


screamed  also ;  of  courtea  all 
under  like  circumstances,  would  have 
done  the  same.  People  ran  to  the 
place  of  uproar,  of  course  they  did, 
that  was  natural.  Among  those  who 
hurried  to  prevent  murder,  was  the 
landlady ;  that,  too,  was  right ;  and 
she,  good  soul,  was  horrified*  and  dig- 
nified, and  in  a  night-wrapper, — at 
such  a  time  of  night,  that,  too,  was  all 
perfectly  natural.  But  when  "the 
cat  was  out  of  the  iMtf,"*  why  the 
drunken  man  was  carried  away  to  bed 
by  waiters  and  boots,  &c.,  and  the 
ladies,  who  were  in  bed,  after  hearing 
a  brief  apology  and  explanation  from 
the  landlady,  were  not  taken  out  of 
bed,  but  lef^  once  more,  to  repose  "in 
the  arms  of  Murphy. 


CUiLFTER  VII. 

Blisfortunes  never  come  sinyfy  alone  f 


hf  there  be  a  misery  capable  of  de- 
stroying sleep,  it  is  the  impossibility, 
even  on  one's  pillow,  to  fly  from  one's 
cares,  or  to  get  out  of  one's  scrapes. 
So  found  Mr.  Latitat.  He  had  got 
into  the  wrong  box,  and  out  of  it  with 
wondrous  dexterity ;  but  not  so  com* 
pletely  out  of  it,  as  to  feel  assured  he 
was  not  in  a  scrape.  On  his  pillow,  he 
shut  his  eyes,  but  it  was  no  use,  they 
refused  to  be  fasteued  down — they 
would,  nolens  volens,  open  again,  and 
stare  about  at  the  curious  shapes  and 
figures  which  filled  the  room,  and  ever 
and  anon  turn  towards  the  spot  where 
they  had  a  feeling  the  dressing  table, 
chairs,  &c.  were  piled  up  agamst  the 
door.  Towards  that  door,  the  wilful 
eyes  of  Mr.  Latitat  had  wandered  for 
the  twentieth  time,  when  the  sleepless 
little  man  was  startled  by  a  knock  at 
it.  Alarmed,  but  not  roused,  Mr. 
Latitat  perpetrated  a  vigorous  snore. 
The  knock  was  repeated,  and  then  the 
handle  of  the  door  was  tried. 

"  Hallo  I  I  say !"  demanded  the  now 
awakened  little  man.  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  It's  me,  yer  honour,"  replied  a 
voice,  the  voice  of  the  porter. 

"  ifou,  is  it  ?'*  said  Mr.  Latitat, 
"and  what  do  you  want  disturbing  peo- 
ple? I  cannot  get  up  yet — and  won't." 

"  Oh,  no  !  yer  honour,  we've  none  of 
us  been  in  bed  yet.  I  onlee  wanted  to 
know,  when  ye'd  be  called,  an*  whether 
ye  had  any  boots.** 


"  I  have  no^boots  for  you,  air,"*  said 
the  little  man,  who  now  sat  up  in  bed, 
with  courage  and  choler,  equally  rising. 
"  Go,  sir,  and  don't  disturb  me — go, 
and  if  I  am  to  be  called,  call  me  at 
five  o'clock — d*  hear !" 

"  Yes,  yer  honour,"  observed  the 
porter,  and  he  walked  off  about  his 
business. 

"  So,"  thought  Mr.  Latitat  as  his 
tormentor  left  the  door,  "  I'm  safe 
now,  nobody  knows  what  I  did,  and 
depend  on't  I'll  not  tell  of  myself.*' 

This  soliloquy  appeased  the  fears 
and  the  conscience  of  the  little  fat 
man  almost;  but  completely  to  lull 
the  latter,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and,  as 
well  as  he  could,  beg^  to  replace  the 
furniture  which  he  had  piled  up  against 
the  door :  in  doing  this,  by  reason  of 
the  darkness,  and  some  little  trepida- 
tion, he  certainly  made  considerable 
noise,  which  roused  from  a  heavy  and 
sound  sleep  a  person  of  no  very  even 
temperament,  who  slept  in  the  room 
which  was  divided  bv  a  partition  from 
Mr.  Latitat's,  and  unfortunately  against 
this  partition,  on  one  side  was  the 
head  of  his  neighbour's  bed,  and  on  the 
other,  the  standing  room  for  his  own 
table,  chairs,  &c. 

"What  the !"  exclaimed  Mr. 

Latitat's  neighbour.  "  What  the— - 
are  ye  doin*  ?" 

Then  rattled  a  chair  against  the 
partition. 
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"^Tedifiir  roared  thehalf  awakened 
UoDy  and  out  of  bed  be  jumped. 

''LorT  ejaculated  Mr.  Latitat, 
and  over  tbe  wasb-atand,  jug/  basin, 
and  all  be  fell,  carrjlng  the  crockery 
and  tbe  piece  of  formture  to  tbe  ground 
with  him. 

" Hal  bat  TU  qnite ye!*'  Tociferated 
his  next  door  neigbbonr,  flying  like  a 
lion  or  a  tiger  at  the  partition  with 
his  shut  flst,  wbicb  speedily  found  it- 
self in  Bfr.  Latitat*s  bed-room. 

**  Mercy!  mercy  I — spare  my  money 
and  take  my  life!"  cried  out  the  pros- 
trate man,  who  was  endeavouring, 
prostrate  on  bis  stomacb  as  be  was, 
to  make  a  swim  or  a  crawl  for  it,  out 
of  the  reach  of  tbe  supposed  house- 
breaker. 

•*  Ye  jade,  is  it  there  ye  are  I"  re- 
plied tbe  excited  partition-breaker-* 
imt  it's  myself  that'll  pull  ye  out 
of  it- 
Then  there  was  another  smash,  and 
another  cry  for  **  mercy,"  with  «*  help," 
"murder,"  added  to  it. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  tbe 
porter,  whose  room  was  dose  by,  now 
arri?ed  at  tbe  scene  of  action.  Aware 
that  Mr.  Latitats  door  was  fastened, 
the  porter  wisely  tried  tbe  door  of  the 
next  room,  which  luckily  was  un- 
bolted ;  into  this  room  be  walked,  and 
to  his  extreme  surprise  found  a  man 
in  his  shirt  with  both  bis  arms  through 
tbe  broken  partition,  and  bis  tongue 
ntterinff  sundry  strong  assertions,  and 
emphatic  expressions,  of  no  ?ery  gentie 
import. 

"  Ay  ye  plaze,  sir,"  said  tbe  porter, 
walking  up  to  the  apparent  bedlamite 
Tery  coolly,  and  letting  tbe  light  of 
fab  candle  fall  full  on  bis  face.  "  Av 
ye  plaze,  sir,  did  ye  call?" 

'' Call-.-call~me  call?"  stammered 
ont  the  gentleman — ''why — where  tbe 
puck— am  1?" 

*'  At  tbe  Ho — tel,  sir,  av  ye  plaze," 
relied  tbe  porter,  with  a  proper 
Kratch  of  the  head. 

*'  Ah  1  shure  enoi^b  1  I  am — be 
faothered  av  I  didn't  bleeve  meself  at 
faome,  an'  tormented  out  of  me  life  vid 
that  ^tbrale  of  a  wife  of  mine." 

'*  May  be  so,"  said  tbe  porter ;  ''but 
ye'U  excuse  me,  whose  to  pay  for  all 
this  dam— mige?" 

"Pay,  honey  1  ocbl  meself  to  be 
>fanre. — Here,"  continued  tbe  tbo- 
voiighly  aroused  and  sensible  snug 
^rner,   for   aoch  he  wa8-«^Her<i» 


wbat's  to  pay^?"  and  withdrawing  bis 
bands  from  the  hole  in  tbe  partition, 
he  walked  to  the  table  on  which  was  his 
purse,  and  chinked  it  in  the  porter's  face. 

"  Yer  honour  '11  settle  it  in  the  morn- 
ing," observed  the  worldly-minded 
porter. 

''But  who  will  pay  for  me?"  de- 
manded a  voice  in  tiie  next  room, 
which  was  Mr.  Latitat's,  who,  poor 
little  fellow,  still  lay  sprawline  on  the 
floor,  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  water 
wbicb  ran  about  the  room  from  his 
wasb-jug,  and  cut  in  not  a  few  places 
by  the  broken  pieces  of  the  overturned 
crockery. 

"  Is  it  ye  ?"  smd  tbe  strong  farmer^ 
recollecting  that  be  bad  certainly 
caused  trouble  to  somebody,  thougb 
quite  unconscious  of  tbe  ezcitii^ 
cause.  "Is  it  ye?  shure  III  pay  for 
us  both ;  an  what's  more,  av  ye'll  take 
anatbing  warm,  I'll  ortber  it,  with  all 
me  heart,  ma  bouchal." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir — ^no  ;  if  you  will 
promise  to  sleep  quieUy,  and  only  let 
me  get  a  little  sleep  too,  and  if  you 
pay  for  all  the  damage  ^ou  have  caused 
m  this  room,  that  will  content  me. 
Good  night,  sir,  there's  somethmg  of 
a  partition  between  us  yet — ^but  for 
my  part,  I'll  never  sleep  in  such  a 
room  as  this  again.  No,  I'll  never  be 
poked  up  under  tbe  slates  by  any 
porter,  or  boots,  again,  that  I  won't ! 

Poor  Mr.  Latitat  during  this  ex- 
ordium got  up,  crawled  towards  his 
bed,  and  wet  as  he  was  got  into  it ; 
the  only  comfort  be  bad  was  in  the 
idea  that  he  had  told  tbe  porter  a  bit 
of  bis  mind,  and  that  that  functionary^ 
however  be  might  laugh  at  his  neigh- 
bour's peculiarities,  would,  at  least, 
experience  some  mortification  at  having 
incurred  his  (Mr.  Latitat's)  wrath. 

"  Umph!  that's  a  c^uare  chap  1"  was 
all  tbe  farmer  said  m  reply  to  Mr. 
Latitat's  eifhsion,  and  then  be  got 
into  bed. 

"  So  he  is,  a  very  quare  chap,** 
thought  tbe  porter,  as  be  left  the 
farmer's  room,  and  closed  tbe  door 
behind  him.  "  He's  quarer  than  I'd 
bleve  ana  won  barrin*  the  wandtberin* 
Jew  to  be;  we've  bad  nauthin'  but 
tostifications  an  schrimages  since  he 
kem  into  the  Ho — tel — an'  me  shiUin'l 
as  for  that,  av  I  can't  get  it,  another 
shall ! — tbe  quare  crathurr 

In  this  mind,  the  porter  went  iq 
beds  and  then  he  went  to  steep. 
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Affecting  the  Politician — A  TeU  Tale — More  than  was  bargained  for. 


.  Being  called  precisely  at  five  o'clock 
by  the  porter,   Mr.    L.  got  up,  and 

•  decorated  as  he  was  the  day  before, 
^together with  hat-box,  carpet-bag,  and 
mue  bag,  in  a  few  minutes  appeared 
in  the  traveller's-rooni.  There  he 
called  for  the  porter,  and  giving  him  a 
shilling,  to  secure  the  seat,  desired  him 

.  to  take  a  place  for  him  on  top  of  the 

.  coach  to  Y ,  which  started  at  six 

o'clock  ;   he  then  discharged  his  small 

,hi\\,  and    gave  to   the   servants 

nothing ! — for  which  they  did  not  give 
him  their  blessing ;  and  about  which 
he  cared  very  little.  He  had  been 
taught  by  his  hard-hearted  profession 
that  people's  blessings  were  not  worth 

,  a  farthing.  He  therefore  never  laid 
out  a  farthing  in  what  he  esteemed 
a  valueless  commodity. 

On  being  assured  by  the  porter 
that  his  place  outside  was  secured  to 
Y  ■  ,  he  took  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
placed  his  moveables  close  to  the 
fender,  and  liis  feet  upon  it.  Just  as 
he  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  the  coals,  a  gentleman  evidently 
prepared  for  the  road  entered.  The 
traveller  stared  at  Mr.  h*,  and  Mr.  L. 
stared  at  the  traveller. 

"  Are  you  for  the  road,  sir  ?"  asked 
the  stranger  of  Mr.  L.,  and  he  handed 
a  chair  for  himself  beside  the  little 
sharp-looking  bum,  and  then  handed 
himself  into  it. 

Mr.  L.  looked  hard  at  his  oompa- 

.nion,  and  watched  his  movements 
attentively.  When  seated,  in  reply 
to  the  question  that  had  been  put  to 
him,  be  articulated — "  Yes." 

"  Thought  so,"  remarked  the  stran- 
ger, his  ey^s  conning  over  Mr.  L.'s 
moveables.     **  Eh  1 — a  lawyer  ?" 

**  A-hera  I — not  hexactly !"  was  Mr. 
L.*s  judicious  answer. 

*'  Cautious,  too !  Ah  1  quite  pro- 
per,   and     lawyer-like isn't    it  ?** 

asked  the  stranger. 

"  Why,  sir  !"  said  Mr.  L.,  "  caution 
IS  always  valuable — so  is  lawyers — 
that's  my  opinion.** 

**  And  a  sound  one,  too/*  assented 

.  the  stranger. 

Both  parties  sat  in  silence  for  the 

.next  t«n  minutes.  A  t  the  end  of  that 
time^  tba  strangttr  ^gam  bjolra  tb<^  \^ 


"  Going  to  Y ,  I  believe*  sir?" 

**  Yep,  sir  I"  replied  Mr.  L. 

"  Ah  1  sir  I"  remarked  the  stranger, 
''these  are  glorious  times  for  old 
Y ." 

"Are  they?" 

"  Are  they? — Havn't  we  got  tha 
boy  over  with  us  ;  and  un  t  we  giving 
the  tories  a  latherin* — that's  all  ?" 

Something  or  other  in  this  observt- 
tton  rou^  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  L., 
and  mehed  him  into  a  more  chatty 
.  liumour. 

*•  Ah  I"  observed  Mr.  L.,  with  con- 
siderable intertst  in  his  manner,  "  I 
perceive  I  am  talking  to  a  friend. 
You,  sir  I  I  guess,  are  on  tbe  right 
side.  Pardon  me.  1  am  wary  of 
strangers.  Had  I  known  you  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Honourable  Mister  Po- 
pularity's, I  should  not  have  been  fo 
stupid.  Pardon  me,  sir  \ — ^pardon 
me  1  Will  you  have  (the  lips  of  the 
stranger  began  to  move»  and  bis  mouth 
almost  to  feel  thirsty) — will  you  have 
a  Kttle  more  of  the  $re." 

The  stranger  stared.  He  bad  ex- 
pected at  least  one  tumbler,  hot  and 
strong.  However,  he  believed  his 
new  acquaintance  to  be  of  the  right 
sort,  so  he  forgave  what  other- 
wise he  might  have  thought  something 
approaching  to  an  insult. 

The  stranger  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  Mr.  Latitat 's. 

"  Glorious  times  these,  indeed*" 
repeated  the  stranger. 

"  Glorious,  sir  l"  echoed  Mr.  L. — 
**  the  people  will  have  their  man." 

**  O  1  never  fear  them !"  was  the 
answer. 

'*  And  so,  he's  really  at  Y ^ffain?" 

"  Really— bodily  1  Didn't  I  see 
him  yesterday  at  the  court-house. 
Ha!  hal  ha!— 01  it  was  a  cruel 
joke !"  said  the  stranger,  while  the 
tears  ran  merrily  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  sides  siiook  with  fun. 

"  Was  it,  indeed  ?"  asked  the  bun^ 
and  something  or  other  got  into  the 
corners  of  bis  eyes — it  might  have 
been  a  cast  eye-lash  or  so,  and  some- 
thing ran  down  one  of  his  cheeks,  and 
his  cheeks  blazed  up  like  fire.  ''  Was 
it,  inde^d^  so  cruel  ?  Tell  me— do  !-;• 
^  fU  •boji.t  it.     I  faaj^t  been  to  Y-77 
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Mt.  But  I  intwd  goine  there  to- 
day." 

"  Well,  then,  as  we  hiive  a  few 
BUDutes  to  spare,  my  frieoil,  Til  lot 
you  into  the  fun,"  obligingly  replied 
the  stranger.  **  You  see — no  doabt 
yon  know  it  also,  when  the  new  writ 

was  ordered  for  Y ,  and  the  elec- 

^n  declared  roid  by  those  qneer  fel- 
lows in  London*  some  misbegotten 
thief  of  a  creditor,  set  on  we  believe 
by  the  other  party,  was  bent  on  detain- 
mg  oar  favourite  in  that  liberty  crush- 
iBg  hole,  the  Queen *s  Bench.** 

"  HaT  ejaculated  Mr.  L. 

"  True  r*  said  the  stranger—**  in 
tliat  cursed  Bench.** 

«  What! — Did  you  ever  see  it, 
•irr 

^  O I    havn't  I  ?  r But   that's 

sothing.  We'll  have  that  episode  at 
noother  time,  if  you  like  it.  At  pre- 
sent I  roust  go  straight  forward." 

**  0\  do — pray  do!**  urged  Mr.  L. 

**  That  creditor  T*  continued  the 
stranger — **  that  creditor — and  bad 
luck  to  hin,  and  to  all  creditors,  say 
I ;  that  creditor,  the  thief,  is  a  cute 
fellow.  I  believe,  however,  he  was 
.only  as  cute  as  Englishers  may  be 
cute.  He  couldn't  be  up  to  our  ways ! 
the  Lord  be  praised. 

<*  I  think— not,*'  half  muttered  the 
hum. 

"  No!  he  couldn't — though  he  did 
employ  the  cutest  lad  of  a  bum  in 
London.' 

A  smile  played  over  the  oountenanoe 
of  Mr.  L.,  but  it  evidently  was  not 
one  of  mere  pleasure ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  bittemefs  of  disap- 
pointment in  it. 

*'  The  honourable,'*  continued  the 
Stranger,  *'  didn't  care  a  farthing  fur 
creditor  or  bum." 

**  What  did  he  do,  then  ?"  mter- 
mpted  Mr.  L. 

"  What  did  he  dor"  repeated  the 
stranger.  **  Why !  he  did  them  both  ^ 
ita!  ha!     Capital— wasn't  it?" 

'*  He !  he  I— Clever  1"  replied  Mr. 
L.,  who  grinned  at  the  fire-place,  and 
then  bit  his  right  hand  thumb-nail  to 
the  quick.     **  But  go  on,  pray  1" 

Swallowing  as  much  of  his  laughter 
as  he  could,  the  stranger  obeyed : — 
**  Yes !  he  cheated  the  divil  out  of  his 
duel  And  before  four  o'clock  this 
evening  he'il  Uugh  in  his  majesty's  face." 
]■  **  A  hmpil^  hem  1"  oc^Mghad  the 
num. 


**  Oh  !  won't  he,  that^  all,  my  boy? 
But  i  forgot  my  promise*  Know, 
then — I'm  on  the  conunittee — and  a 
broth  of  a  committee  it  is— up  to  all 
kind^  of  fun  I  Don't  we  know  a  thing 
or  two?  All  we  expected  was  that 
our  man  would  lie  by  until  we  called 
for  biro.  So,  like  good  generals,  we 
sent  for  O'Blazeaway,  member  for 
this  pretty  city,  to  be  proposed,  make 
a  speech  fur  us,  and  then  of  course 
to  retire,  leaving  tbe  victory  to  our 
man.  Like  a  prime  fellow  as  he  is, 
O'Blazeaway  joined  us  heart  and  soul; 
and  yesterday  when  he  and  our  man 
were  nominated,  together  with  the 
poor  tory  colonel,  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  speeches  that 
ever  fell  from  his  lips.  Sir,  if  you 
had  heard  him  thunder  his  denuncia- 
tions against  the  tories.  How  he 
abused  and  blackguarded,  and  black- 
legged,  and  blackened  them,  you  would 
have  cried  with  joy !  Then,  too,  if 
you  had  but  heard  the  wonderful  plans 
which  he  struck  out  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  town — for  the  widening 
of  the  streets — building  new  streets — 
new  warehouses — for  the  enlarging  of 
our  harbour — for  the  improving  of 
our  trade,  you  would  have  been  struck 
by  the  wide  grasp  of  his  mind.  And 
above  all,  haS  you  heard  him  sneer  at 
the  corporation,  and  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  that  they  were  soon  to  die 
a  natural  death,  and  that  he  hoped 
the  new  corporation  would  never  serve 
them,  as  a  former  protestant  corpora- 
tion had  served  a  catholic  mayor  and 
his  corporators,  by  hanging  them  up 
over  the  town  gates,  you  would  have 
thought  him  an  angel  I  That  vile 
Cromwell,  too— how  admirably  he  hit 
him  off.  '  I  see  him  now,'  he  said, 
*  I  think  I  see  him  now,  standing  be- 
fore me,  just  as  he  was — just  as  he 
looked,  when  he  ordered  bis  bloody- 
.  minded  followers  to  play  their  cannon 
on  this  ancient  and  loval  town !  A 
man  with  a  Bible  in  each  pocket,  and 
his  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven !'  Sir, 
hat)  your  beard  those  words  from 
O'Blazeaway 's  lips,  you  would  have 
seen  that  man,  Cromwell,  too." 

Here  the  strang^er  was  obliged  to 
stop  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath. 
He  was  greatly  excited,  which  Mr. 
Latitat  was  not. 

**  But  what  has  this  speech,"  asked 
Mr.  \„  *<  to  do  with  our  man  ?" 

**' Why  this,  ray  friend*"  r.eplM.the 
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stranger.  *<  I  was  just  coming  to  it. 
I  told  jou  we  expected  our  man  to 
He  bj.  It  seems,  however,  he  thought 
for  himself,  and  to  some  purpose.  Bj 
the  post,  which  should  have  broueht 
to  us  his  resolution  to  do  as  we  bid 
him — ^bj  that  post^  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  our  man  arrived  in  Cork,  and  a 
few  little  fellows,  who  were  in  the  secret, 
brought  him  down  to  us,  and  into  the 
court-house,  exactly  as  O'BlazeawaT 
had  hit  off  Cromwell  so  beautifuUj.  A 
mad  woman,  as  we  thought,  rushed  from 
behind  the  corporation  to  the  side  of 
O'Blazeaway,  and  there,  tearing  a  bon- 
net off  her  he«d,  she  threw  it  into  the  air, 
shouting  out,'  Liberty  and  Popularity!* 
Sir,  it  was  like  an  electric  shock.  The 
momentary  stillness  was  dreadful,  and 
the  shouts  and  the  screeching  which 
foUowed,  tremendous.  Every  body's 
heart  was  between  their  teeth.-« 
O'Blazeaway  fell  on  Popularit^s  neck 
and  wept ;  and  when  the  noise  and 
the  cries  of  the  people  had  subsided, 
with  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head, 
O'Blazeaway  stood  forward  for  an  in- 
stant, saying  in  a  voice  the  most  soft,  and 
intones  the  most  sweet — ^^ Girls!  don't 
TO  want  cheap  tea  and  sugar,  and 
lashings  of  it  to  give  to  the  boys  ye 
love?  Boys!  don't  you  want  the 
backey,  and  every  thing  cheap ;  and 
houses,  well  slated,  and  land  of  the 
first  quality,  for  what  ye  oug^t  to  have 
them  ;  and  no  thanks  to  nobodv,  but 
the  dacint  little  girls  that  would  keep 
every  thing  so  neat  and  comfortable 
for  ye  ?  'Townsmen — don't  you  want 
your  streets  enlarged — ^jour  stores  en- 
larged— ^your  trade  increased — ^your 
harbour  full  of  shipping?  Fellow 
countrymen,  don't  you  wish  Ireland 
to? 


(*  FlnC  flower  oftheMrth,  tiid  flni  fen  of  the  eea.'* 

I  know  you  do!  I  know  it! — the 
very  struggle  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged teUs  me  you  do !  I  want  no 
other  evidence — no,  none  but  this— 
thu.'  Oh !  if  you  had  seen  as  I  did, 
his  keen  grey  eyes  con  over  every  face 
in  the  dense  crowd  before  him,  wmle  he 
paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  repeated 
with  his  own  peculiar  emphasiB,  *  None 
but  this,  this! — Boys!  vote  for  your 
man,  in  petticoats! — vote  for  liberty 
and  Popularity  !'  By  the  virtue  of  my 
mother,  sir,  I  thought  the  shouting 
would  have  torn  down  the  roof  of  the 
opiurt-bouser 


''Did  you,  indeed,*'  observed  the 
chagrined  bum,  who  had  eaten  down 
the  nails  of  three  other  fingers  to  the 
ouick,  and  had  just  commenced  on  a 
fourth. 

"I  did." 

*<  And  what  did  Mister  Popolsrity 
think  ?"  asked  Mr.  LatiUt 

*'l  cannot  tell,"  was  the  ansver; 
''but  this  is  what  he  said — when  the 
people  got  hoarseish,  he  stood  forward 
like  a  man,  as  he  is,  and  shaking  his 
petticoats  in  the  most  waggish  msn- 
ner  possible,  said — *My  countiTroen, 
or  rather,  my  countrywomen,  I  bare 
beaten,  under  cover  of  these  garments^ 
creditors  and  bums  ;  and  here  I  msks 
a  vow  before  you,  that  I  will  never  lav 
them  aside,  'till  I  have  beaten,  wita 
Your  aid,  the  gallant tory  colonel;  and 
by  all  that's  lovely,  as  Popularity  said, 
we  will  beat  the  tory  colonel,  won't 
we  old  boy?" 

This  question  was  put  to  Mr.  La- 
titat, with  the  additional  stimulant  of 
a  ^ood  round  slap  on  the  back.  What 
might  have  followed,  it  is  not  possible 
to  relate,  for  at  that  moment  the  coach 
drove  up  to  the  hotel  door,  and  eveir 
one  rushed  out  to  secure  for  himseu 
the  best  place  which  was  to  be  had. 

Coats  and  cloaks  were  tossed  up  to 
the  guard  and  coachmen  to  be  placed 
here  and  there.  One  gentleman  wai 
scrambling  over  another  gentleman, 
with  a  beg  pardon,  and  a  not  %ht 
tread  on  a  multitude  of  corns,  and 
getting  into  a  seat  which  had  been 
pre-occupied  by  a  cloak.  Then  came 
altercations  and  vociferations,  and 
pitching  of  cloaks  this  way,  and  coats 
that,  and  the  hoarse  bawling  of  portent 
and  the  packing  of  trun&,  and  the 
booting  of  carpet  bags  and  hat-boxei^ 
and  parcels,  ftc  &c 

**  I  say,  coachee,  where  am  I  to  sit?" 
demanded  Mr.  Latitat,  who,  sharp  as 
he  was,  was  not  quite  so  clever  as 
others  were  in  mounting  a  coach. 

"Where  it's  convanient  to  ye,  sir," 
replied  the  coachman. 

"Convenient!  How  can  it  be  conve- 
nient to  sit  on  top  of  a  coach  so  loaded?" 
said  Mr.  Latitat,  not  a  little  irritated. 
"It'sall  right,  yer  honour,"  explained 
the  coachman  ;  "we've  nanthen  more 
on  top  of  her  than  her  number,  »ir?" 

"You  have,  sir,"  indignantly  as- 
serted Mr.  Latitat.  "  Or,  if  yon  have 
not  more  than  your  niiii^>er«  somebodj 
hu  taken  mj  pUoe." 
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fiTerj  bojy  on  tlie  top  of  the  coach, 
and  ererj  boay  aboat  the  coach,  began 
to  grin. 

«<Coacheey  I'd  hare  you  know,** 
eommenced  the  sharp-looking  man, 
when  he  was  intermpted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  oince-'— 

^I  beg  year  pardon,  sir,  your  place 
is  not  paid  for  !*' 

«<Iknow  that,"  retorted  Mr.  La- 
titaty  '^  bnt  if  s  taken,  I  gave  the  porter 
a  shilling  to  secore  it." 

''Quite  r^t,  sir,"  obeerved  the 
derk.  *'Here  it  is — an  inside  place, 
one  shilling  paid^-eight  and  sixpence 
to  pay,  sir.  The  coach  will  be  off 
directly." 

''An  inside  place  I  why  I  told  the 
rttttJ!        " 

"Wni  you  look,  sur?"  asked  the 
derk,  hol<ung  the  way-bill  close  to  Mr. 
Latitat. 

Mr.  Latitat  did  look,  and  to  his 


horror  and  oonftision,  saw  written  in  a 
good  bold  hand  on  the  way-bill — "  One 
tnside  to  Y—,gerU.  wider  the  slates.** 

The  little  man*s  face  reddened — he 
became  half  mad.  Bat  still  he  had 
wit  enough  left  to  keep  his  practical 
joke  as  secret  as  possible ;  so,  red  as  a 
turkey-cock,  he  pulled  out  his  purse, 
paid  the  balance  of  his  inside  fare,  and 
darted  into  the  coach,  with  his  bade 
to  the  horses,  hugging  close  to  his 
heart  the  blue  ha^. 

**  Will  ye  remimber  the  porter  of 
the  Ho — ^tel,  yer  honour  ?**  asked  the 
same  Tagabond  of  Mr.  Latitat,  aa  the 
door  was  shut  on  him. 

"No!"  was  the  glum  reply. 

"Maybe  it  will  thou^h,^'  said  the 
Tillain,  and  he  winked  his  eye  at  the 
sharp-looking  man,  who,  as  the  coach 
drove  off,  thought  he  had  met  with  his 
match,  and  that  he  had  saved  a  shil* 
ling  in  a  very  expensive  way. 


CHAPTEE  nc. 


A  lie  by  the  way-side— A  discovery— The  value  of  a  lame  horse«-A  hint 


Thb  coach  had  rolled  on  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  without  Mr. 
Latitat  deigning  to  look  at  any  of  his 
fbllow-passengers.  The  inside  oppo- 
site to  him,  a  shrewd  and  observant 
man,  who,  to  judge  by  his  appearance, 
was  more  accustomed  to  the  sharp 
practice  of  a  session's  court,  than  to 
the  more  dignified  business  of  the 
Poor  Courts,  remarked  the  sullen,  dis- 
contented ur  of  Mr.  L.  with  more 
than  common  curiosity.  The  blue 
bag,  hugged  so  closely,  the  hat  fixed  so 
firmly  on  his  head,  the  down  look, — 
never  for  an  instant  altered,  bnt  by  a 
very  transient  play  of  sharpness  over 
the  features — were  all  put  together 
by  the  sessions  practitioner,  and  when 
added  up,  assured  him  that  Bfr.  L. 
was  some^cNl^r*  Thus  impressed,  he 
only  watched  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire firom  the  little  sharp-looking 
■uui's  own  lips  more  information. 
At  length,  wearied,  perhaps,  with 
looking  down,  Bfr.  L.  looked  up,  and 
he  almost  started,  when  he  felt  a  pair 
of  eyes  rivetted  on  his  own,  quite  as 
shrewd  as  his  own,  and  quite  as  prac- 
tised, as  was  evident,  in  the  art  of 
looking  into  a  man. 

The  sessions  practitioner  percdved 
at  once  that  tmi  was  the  time  for 


opening  fire.  With  a  polite  bow,  and 
a  smile  of  blandness  well  calculated  to 
throw  any  one  but  Mr.  L.  off  his 
guard,  he  remarked: — "I'm  afraid, 
sir,  you  find  this  a  wearisome  road* 
1  have  known  it  so  long,  that  I  have 
outlived  the  fatigue  which  it  cannot 
but  inflict  on  travellers  nevohf  trying 
this  line  to  Dublin." 

This  observation  was  intended  to 
satisfy  Mr.  L.  that  he  was  known  to 
be  a  stranger  to  the  Cork  and  Dublin 
mail — that  he  was  a  new  traveller— 
and  entitled  to  sympathy.  Would 
this  induce  him  to  let  any  thinff  out? 

"Ahl"  replied  the  sharp-looking 
little  man,  sensible,  by  instinct,  that 
he  had  another  sharp  fellow  to  deal 
with — "Ahl— yes,  it  is  tiresome." 

The  gentleman  of  sessions  celebrity, 
laughed  at  the  cuteness  of  his  opposite 
ndghbour ;  bnt  he  laughed  in  his 
sleeve — somewhere  about  his  elbow. 
No  one  heard  him  cachinnate— no  one 
saw  a  muscle  of  his  fiice  m[ove.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  out-manosuvred.  He 
smiled  again  on  Mr.  L.,  and  con* 
tinned:- 

"  Yes»  sir,  it  is  tiresome ;  andstrangers 
must  feel  it  particularly  so,  who  have 
not,  as  we  have,  local  associations  to 
keep  our  eyes  open*" 
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The  sbarp-^MJkhig  little  mati  ik>ir 
Mi  more  aihnsed  than  before.  He 
was  certain  his  new-acquaintance  was  a 
knowing  fellow — one  fond  too  of  in- 
formation, which  he  was  determined 
not  to  afford  him.  "All  roads,  sir,** 
he  replied,  **  are  much  of  a  muchness 
to  me." 

•«Do  you  sleep  well,  sir,  on  all 
roads?'*  quickly  asked  the  sessions 
lawyer. 

"  Vm  never  caught  napping  on  any 
road,  sir,*'  was  Mr.  L.'s  judicious  re- 
ply. 

"  ReeMy,"  remarked  «he  discomfited 
examiner,  *'  it's  a  blessing  not  to  re- 
quire sleep.** 

«*  Nothing  like  eyes  open,'*  obserred 
Mr.  L.,  who  unfortunately  began  te 
feel  too  strong  in  his  own  powers ;  and 
what  was  worse,  by  the  significant 
smile  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
observation,  showed  what  be  felt 

"  Ha,"  thought  the  sessions  gentle- 
man,''I  have  thee  on  the  hip,"  and  then 
he  continued — "  It's  delightful  to  find 
80  agreeable  a  companion  so  unexpect- 
edly. One,  too,  whom,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold,  sir — I  being  a  lawyer — 
one,  too,  whom  I  may  consider  a 
brother  chip." 

Whether  it  was  to  be  fbund  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  L.'s  practice  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  lawyers, 
and  therefore  that  he  claimed  a  sort 
of  kin  to  that  fraternity  ;  or  whether 
it  was,  that  by  giving  information,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  to  any  one^  we 
predispose  that  individual  to  be  com- 
municative in  his  turn,  it  need  not  be 
dbcussed ;  but  so  it  was,  the  bum's 
heart,  or  what  he  called  his  heart, 
warmed  to  the  man  of  the  sessions. 

*'  Happy,  sir — happy,  indeed — not 
qwte  a  lawyer,  but  a— something  of  a 
—the  kind,"  said  Mr.  L.,  all  smiles 
and  graciousness. 

*«  At  all  events,"  urged  the  sessions 
gentleman,  *<  we  are  firaCematea — pro- 
fessionals." 

«  Exactly,"  assented  Mr.  L,  who, 
puzzled  with  the  first  word,  h€»itated 
for  an  instant,  and  then,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  an  unguarded  moment,  thought 
it  might  be  the  Irish  for  that  great 
dass  of  government  nondescript  em- 
ployes cabled  "commissioners."  To 
Mr.  L.  it  appeared  wisdom  to  be  any 
body,  or  any  things  rather  than  him- 
self; therefore  he  replied,  <«  Exaody, 
sir-exactly, — ^we  are— fra  — a«^  jet 


—  et$)et\jr  jotl  tr»ft:  kRiryir»  mi  Xm. 
a  commissioner ;-:-%  kind  of  kwytt^ 
you  know  !** 

«*  Admirable,"  thought  tlie  lawyer, 
"  I  have  him.'*  Then  assaming  the 
roost  obeequioudy  Tei^>ectfol  maoBti^ 
he  observed — "  Shr,  you  hottoor  me 
too  highly.  I  am  nodiiog  more  Aaa 
a  practising  sessions  attorney,** 
we  call  them  lawyers  here.  Yoe,  a 
commissionery  and  fagr  your  voice  Eog-^ 
lish,  are,  no  doubt*  of  the  Engibh  kar« 
Sir,  yo«  honour  me  by  ^owiaf  ne 
to  be  of  km  to  ytm." 

<«0 1  not  ia  the  leasts —lawyers  are 
lawyers  you  know  my  friend*  whether 
the  are  a —  lawyers—  or  a —  coanii- 
sioaersr 

"Ah  1  I  suppose,"  said  the  lawy«^ 
"you  have  heard  of  the  mtenM 
poor4aw  oommission  for  Ireland.*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  havn't  I  though  r"  wu 
the  odd  reply,  aoooibpanied  by  a  wink 
of  the  riffht  eye,  intended  to  speak  vo- 
lumes to  nis  new  friend. 

*•  Oh !  go  far,  sir  ?"  asked  a  groff 
voice,  on  the  left  of  Mr.  L. 

«  Only  to  Y ,"  said  Mr.  L.,  now 

completely  off  his  guard. 

"  Ah !— I  see—iusioess  there,"  if 
an  under-tone  said  the  lawyer  to  the 
commissioner ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
turning the  com{dimeat  of  the  before 
mentioned  wink  of  the  eye — **  Baii> 
nesseA^re." 

At  that  instant  the  ooaehman  sad* 
denly  pulled  up  to  change  horses ;  the 
effect  of  which  short  poll  up,  was  to 
throw  the  gentlemen  whose  foces  were 
to  the  horses,  into  the  most  vulaeraUa 
parts  of  the  gentlemen  wkoee  baokl 
were  to  the  hmes. 

"Ughl  ugh!"  coughed  the  groff 
voice  of  the  passenger  wlio  sat  akog^ 
side  Mr.  Latitat. 

"  Lor!"  ejaculated  Mr.  L.,  with  the 
best  part  of  hoM  wind  gone  iato  the 
next  week. 

"Pardon,  air,"  asked  the  oppoiils 
to  the  gruff  voice,  as  ho  gathers^ 
himself  op  into  a  sitting  postort 
again. 

"A  thousand  par— ar— doo^"  ko> 
sought  the  lawyer  of  the  oommissioaai^ 
as  he  diseataagled  his  angulated  aoie 
from  the  half-buttoned  an,  doobloT 
breasted  waistcoat  of  Mr.  L — "Ib^g 
— ah  I" — the  lawyer  could  say  ao 
more ;  he  was  throwa  quite  aback  ;— 
for,  who  would  believe  it— bit  keen 
lUdeaytt,wiuol%wfaillMrili^»wi  « 
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out  of  eoort,  n^ctfaer  icratitiisiiig'a 
witoev  or  a  bed-curtaia,  were  never 
known  to  be  at  fault — saw,  peering 
out  of  a  pocket  inside  the  doable- 
breasted  waistcoat,  a  mo5t  sospicioos- 
looking  meoe  of  dirty-coloured  parch- 
ment The  sight  was  sufficient.  The 
Itwjer  bolted  ont  of  the  Biail,  and 
into  the  stable. 

"Bob,**  said  the  dever  fellow  to 
the  ostler,  who  was  just  brlnginff  o«t 
one  of  the  leadersy  <<open  your  handy 
Bobk — there — there — shot  it  now, — 
there's  a  soTereign  in  it — mum — bold 
year  tongue,  you  vagabond.  HaTB*t 
Ton  a  lame  horse  in  the  stable, 
Bohr 

"  Not  all  out,  yer  honour,"  replied 
Bob;  "but  we've  won  as  11  lame  in 
fiye-an-thirtee  perches." 

«  That  will  do.  Pot  it  to  the  malL 
Don't  ask  questions,  now.       I  want 

fear  horees  on  to  Y in  an  instant. 

Held  yer  tongue,  y«  villain,  and  mind 
ye«r  bnsmesB  1" 

Bob  stared  for  a  moment  at  the 
sessioiis  lawyer,  and  then  at  the  sover- 
eign m  his  hand.  What  was  he  to  do? 
Sorely  as  he  was  bid,  and  especially 
when  he  was  paid  for  it.  He  took 
back  the  leader ;  but  before  he  had 
stripped  the  housinf?,  the  lawyer  had 
hmried  into  the  bar — had  there  con- 
trived to  kiss  the  bar-maid,  to  drink 
oflf  something  out  of  i^  tumbler  to  the 
tocoess  of  sooiebody,  and  had  ordered 
few   horses,  without    delay,    on    to 

Y . 

''Chace  an  ibore  there.  Bob,  imina- 
^eatlee I"  called  out  the  waiter. 

**  In  less  nor  a  min^it,"  replied  Bob. 
''  Make  haste  wid  thim  bosses,  Bob," 
commanded  the  guard. 

**  Cock  ye  up  1  Let  yer  betters  be 
tiadid  first,**  retorted  the  ostler,  pretty 
smartly. 

''  Shure,  isn't  it  the  mail,  ye  thafe, 
that's  waitin'  ?"  demanded  the  man  with 
the  bom. 

**  I  bleve  ye,  Ned,"  said  Bob,  **  yer 
right,  Ned." 

Durmg  this  dialogue,  the  four  best 
horses  in  the  stable  were  brought  out, 
»d  put  to  a  chaise  which  stood  ready 
for  work  some  few  yards  behind  the 
mail. 

**  Ned,"  said  the  lawyer,  who,  as  he 
passed  the  guard  on  his  way  from  the 
inn  door  to  Uie  <^aise, "  there's  sorae- 
tWag  for  ye,"  and  be  put  somethmg 
VMth  haviag  into  his  hand."     **  Give. 


a  part  to  the  coaohmftn,  ^i^d  mind 
leave  my  bajif  at  the  inn,  Ned." 

**  Never  fear,  yer  honour,  we'll  not 
forget  ye,"  was  the  satisfactory  reply. 

Bang  went  the  chaise  door;  crack 
went  the  whips  of  the  post-boys,  and 
away  flew  the  chaise  and  four. 

In  due  time,  the  mail  continued  its 
route  to  the  next  stage,  where,  in  dve 
time,  it  did  not  arrive.  The  solution, 
however,  was  plain :  one  of  the  horses 
had  ialkn  lame,  and  the  guard,  eventu-^ 
ally,  was  obliged  to  relieve  it  of  aU 
wot4c,  and  to  send  it  back,  after  the 
coaehman  had  over-dosed  it  with  wlup* 
cord,  to  no  purpose,  by  a  boy,  to.ita 
own  stable. 

At  first,  Mr.  L.  now  thinking  him- 
s^f  almost  a  commissioner,  and,  at  all 
events,  bound  by  every  law  of  honesty 
to  conttnne  to  enact  the  part  which  he 
had  assumed,  wondered  what  had  be^ 
come  of  his  late  opposite  friend. 
However,  as  the  lawyer  had  not  said' 
where  he  was  to  stop,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  got  to  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  had  parted  company- 
with  him  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  L. 
therefore  went  on  to  Y very  con- 
tentedly, as  fast  as  the  coach  went  x 
but,  of  course,  no  faster.  Not  so  was' 
it  with  the  lawyer — he,  with  four 
horses,  maddened  into  the  pace  of 
racing  by  whip  and  spur, — the  ^t- 
boys  being  liberal  of  both, — and  the 
lawyer,  liherid  of  the  "  tin," — almost 
flew  over  the  road,  and  into  the  arms 
of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Popularity's 
committee,  at  Y 

"  Out  av  tbe  way,  ye  divils — out  aV 
the  way !"  shouted  a  big  brawny  many- 
covered  with  rags  and  dirt,  to  about 
thirty  of  his  begging  fraternity  who 
stood,  en  nutsse,  before  the  door  of  the 
Royal  Hotel ;  "  out  av  the  way — bad-' 
cess  to  ye,  don't  ye  see  a  chase  comin*- 
at  the  pats  av  a  hunt  down  the  Parade ; 
out  av  the  way." 

Up  drove  the  chaise  at  a  rattBng 
pace,  and  the  horses,  foaming  and 
snorting,  dashed  through  the  body  of 
mendicants  without  harming  one  of 
them. 

"  All  right,  yer  honour,"  said  the 
post-boy  on  the  wheeler,  who  jumped 
off  to  open  the  chaise  door,  leaving  his 
whip  under  his  stirrup-leather. 

*•  Bravely  done,  boys,"  courteously 
acknowledged  the  lawyer,  as  ho  cleared 
the  steps  at  a  bound,  and  hurried  u^ 
totiieKoyaL  ;•        .... 
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*'  What  new$p  jer  honour  ?"  atkod 
tho  hig  beggarmao»  of  the  lawjer ; 
"  our  man'i  safe^  ain*t  he>  jer  honour  ? 
Libertee  an'  Popularitee,  jer  honour ; 
that's  ity  ain't  it?*' 

«'  That's  in  that's  it,"  replied  the 
lawyer.  ''There's  no  news,  bojs» 
but  suocesSfUonef  barrin*  this,  Barnej," 
remarked  the  man  of  the  sessions,  let- 
ting  his  Yoice  fall  almost  into  a  Vliis- 
per — ''they  tell  me,  Barney,  there's 
a  poor-law  commissioner  in  the  mail, 
sitting  up  in  the  near  side,  on  the 
front  seat,  with  his  back  to  the  horses ; 
and  that  he's  oominff  here,  Barney; 
but,  mind,  I  didn't  teU  je." 


"  Ye  tell  me," 
"no,  no— -bleve  me  I'd  find  out  i 
man  that  was  to  interfere  wid  me 
rights,  widout  anay  tellin'.  I'd  smell 
him  out :  a  commish'ner— bad  lode 
to  him,  but  it's  we'll  oommish'ner 
him." 

Thus  delirering  himself,  Bsmejleft 
the  lawyer's  ude,  who  hurried  into  the 
hotel  to  dischar^  the  post-boTi. 
Bamer  walked  majestically  badt  to  ms 
ragged  companions,  where,  in  a  Tery 
short  time,  many  heads  were  seen  to 
be  put  together,  and  a  great  deal  of 
wm^aring  to  go  on. 


cHarrcE  x. 


The  Inn  Door^Ostlers^ Waiters -3^;gars. 


TwELVfi  o'clock  bad  just  struck,  and 
the  wide  space  in  the  front  of  the 
RoTal  Hotel  at  Y  was  covered 

with  ostlers,  and  boots,  and  waiters, 
and  beggars — all  waitin^,>ith  mouths 
wide  open,  for  the  mail ;  and  all  in 
great  heart  about  the  election  which 
was  going  forward.  Amoi^  the 
ostlers  was  Red  Dick,  and  Black  Dick, 
and  Dick  ^the  bishop,"  (who,  by  the 
way,  had  a  string-halt  in  his  near  hind 
leg);  among  the  boots  was  the  half- 
boots,  a  "pespiring  young  man"  of 
about  four  feet  ten,  and  the  whole 
boots,  an  undeniable  boots,  and  the 
top  boots  of  all.  There  was  lying 
Bob,  the  waiter,  among  the  waiters, 
who  stopped  at  nothing,  and  who, 
erery  day,  pronounced  a  mixture  of 
sloe  leaves  "the  best  Chanee  Tae;" 
and  the  oldest  yellow-legged  barn-door, 
"araal  chick-kin."  Next  to  this  ve- 
ramous  individual  stood  his  compeer, 
never-going,  always-comine,  lazy  Lan* 
ty,  with  a  dirty  napkin  under  his  arm, 
and  a  kerchief,  once  white,  round  his 
neck,  the  streeling  ends  of  which 
served,  not  seldom,  to  wipe  the  too- 
perceptible  dust  off  a  tumbler  or  a 
wine-glass.  This  youth  had  his  mouth 
open,  because  it  was  troublesome  to 
shut  it ;  and  his  eyes  shut,  because  it 
was  wearisome  to  open  them.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  picture  of  inertness,  body 
and  breeches.  His  hair  was  long,  'be- 
cause it  was  a  bother  tu  have  it  cut,  and 
his  clothes  were  dirty,  because  it  was  a 
&tigne  to  be  always  brushinff  them. 
A  clean  shirt  on  Lanty  woiud  have 


been  indicative  of  more  than  mono- 
mania. Call  litm,  too,  ever  so  loud— 
ever  so  crossly — ever  so  imperiously— 
there  he  stood,  going  to  go — but  be 
never  went.  'Then,  up  and  down,  here 
and  there,  and  every  where,  crowded 
and  pushed,  and  jostled,  and  latM;hed, 
and  scolded,  beggars  innumerable— 
some  with  bellies  appetized,  and  some 
with  ditto  empty.  The  repleted 
laughed,  as  well  they  might ;  the  no> 
pleted  scolded,  which  they  could  not 
avoid  doing.  The  whole  scene  was 
stirring  with  life— broad,  humorona, 
cross-grained,  landing,  care-for-no- 
thing  livers. 

"Ha,  ha,"  buighed  Barney,  who  was 
clearly  the  cock  of  the  waUc  amoqg 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  tatters; 
"ha,ha,h«reitis." 

"Musha,  where,  honey?"  bawled 
out  a  hundred  voices  at  once. 

*'  Here,  here,"  stentorized  Barney, 
making  a  very  suspicious  dig  with  his 
finger  and  thumb  upon  the  bare  shoul- 
der of  a  shock-heaae  J  boy  who  stood 
dose  to  him. 

"What  is  it?'*  demanded  the 
crowd. 

"  Muriher,*'  screamed  the  lad. 

"  Arrah,  now,  be  dacint,  ye  spal* 
peen,"  gravely  urged  Barney;  "be 
dacint  wid  ye,  an*  let  me  catch  him  all 
out ;"  and  then  he  made  another  un- 
merciful plunge  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  almost  into  the  bare  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  yelled  the  boy. 

"  I  havehhn,"  vowed  the  big  begsi^ 
maib  holding  up  hia  finger  airatiinab. 
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^WJuit  soort6  is  he,  Barney?** 
askei)  the  crowd. 

"  Oh,  for  that,"  said  Barney ;  <<  be 
the  skin  of  me  mother,  he's  the  right 
soorte  ana-way.** 

^A  flay,  lan't  it?*'  inquired  a  too 
matter-of-ftct  lady  in  raffs,  who  at  that 
moment  was  shni^iging  ner  shoulders 
ap  to  her  ears,  and  diversifying  the 
shrug  hy  a  semi-rotatory  movement  of 
ber  whole  hody. 

"  A  flay  !**  replied  Mister  Barney, 
with  dignified  emphasis;  a  flay, 
ma'am;  d'ye  think  I'm  like  a  flay 
citcher !  A  flay !  No  bnt  a  raal 
hungry  poor-law  commissh*ner,  atein' 
mto  the  rery  yitils  of  this  showlder  of 
mutton  of  Denny's — the  misfort'nate 
crather,  who  hasn't  a  bit  in  his  belly 
to  keep  the  oowld  out.  Bad  luck,  say 
I,  boys,  to  thim  commissh'ners  I" 

''Amin!"  vociferated  the  sturdy 
mob. 

"Och!  be  me  showl,  an'  is  it  wan 
of  thim  as  is  to  ate  up  the  poor  papil, 
Barney,  as  ye*ve  a  howlt  of?"  asked  a 
cripple  who  sat  in  a  little  go-cart  at 
the  feet  of  the  big  beggarman — of 
Barney. 

**  Bleeve  me,  it*s  that  same,  Pat,*' 
replied  Barney. 

^  An'  what'll  ye  do  wid  him  ?*'  sud 
Pat 

"  ni  tell  ye,  Pat— rilTcape  the  thafe 
to  brade  from.** 

"To  brade  from  I"  screamed  out 
the  little  man  in  the  go-cart,  lost  with 
astonishment. 

'Tis,  Pat,"  coolly  remarked  the 
big  beggarman ;  at  the  same  time  either 
rc^yor  ftignedly  putting  something 
from  between  his  nnger  and  thumb 
into  the  tattered  cuff  of  his  coat. 

"  To  brade  from  a  commissh*ner !" 
with  increased  wonder  reiterated  Pat. 

**  That  same,"  repeated  Barney. 
"I'll  have  the  brade  kipt  up  in  the 
&m*ly.  Ill  brade  from  nauthin*  but 
a  commissh'ner.   An*  why  not?   Won't 


they  build  Uigint  houses,  an*  make  ili'> 
gint  gruel,  an'  take  an  iligint  likin'  to 
poor  wandherin'  orathers  like  mesilf, 
an'  all  for  the  love  av  God  an*  thim* 
silves ! — the  blissed  commissh'ners  I— 
won't  they  ?  An'  d*  think  1*11  lose  the 
brade  av  them,  Pat  ?  No,  no,  boys,** 
continued  Barney,  addresnng  the  mot* 
ley  mob  about  him — "  we  mus*n*t  lose 
the  brade — we  mus'n't — will  we,  boys?" 

"  Nivir — niver  1"  shouted  out  every 
throat  before  the  Royal. 

**  Be  the  sun,  that's  the  raal  thing, 
all  out !"  sputtered  and  half  spoke  a 
swarthy  little  fellow,  at  the  elbow  of 
Barney,  who  had  a  hump  on  his  back, 
but  despite  of  which,  he  was  now 
laughing  himself  sick.  *<  That  Barney 
*11  be  the  dith  o*  me  some  of  thim 
days.**  And  he  fell  to  laughing  again, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  die  on  the  spot. 

**Flan,  ye  weeshee-deeshee  villien, 
what*s  that  yer  afther  ?"  demanded  a 
strapping  lady,  who  strode  up  to  the 
half-choked  lordling. 

**  La-la-laf-fin,  honey,"  said  Flan,  in 
a  most  hysterical  voice. 

'*  Laffin,  is  it,  ye  spalpeen  ?"  ob- 
served the  lady:  «'an'  is  it  wantin* 
to  lave  me  unpurtictid  ye  are,  ye  vil- 
lien ?" 

*'No,  no  I  ha,  ha  I"  vowed  and 
laughed  the  little  Flan. 

"  Then  1*11  tell  ye  what  it  is.  Flan," 
said  the  loving  lady,  ''av  yer  not  Quite, 
ril  shake  the  lif  out  av  ye,— I  will." 

The  strong  hand  of  the  fair  one 
was  on  Flan's  collar,  when  the  cry  of 
"the  coach — the  coach,"  sent  every 
one  to  the  right  and  left,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  horses.  Whether,  indeed, 
it  was  the  noise  of  the  coach-wheels, 
or  the  weight  of  his  better  halfs  hand 
on  his  collar  that  silenced  Flan,  we 
won't  pretend  to  decide:  let  it  suf- 
fice, the  lady  carried  the  little  lord  to 
tiie  inn  door,  out  of  harm*8  way,  where 
he  stood  in  quietness,  without  Uie  sigpu 
of  a  laugh  upon  his  countenance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  coach^  Effect  of  lying. 


Ybs  !  there  it  is  at  lastr— the  coach 

Whack,  whack,  crack ! 

*'  Yea-yup,  ps-s-so-ho,  me  darlins  I" 

>pake  the  wmpa  on  the  box, — the  ani- 

mated  whip  continuii^  —  "  Morrow, 

Bob:^BiJiop»  take  thim  rtbbins:— ^ 

Vol.  XXin.— No.  136. 


Ha!  Lantee,  me  fiztur,  is  that  yer* 
self?  Be  alive,  boy,  for  the  wonst  j 
there's  somethin'  inside  for  ye." 

In  an  instant  the  coach  door  was 
opened,  but  the  hand  of  Lanty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     He  did,  m* 
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daed»  open  one  eye,  but  it  was  only  to 
see  his  way  out  of  the  crowd,  and  to 
enable  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
carpet-bags,  kc. 

The  oooch-door,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pectedf  was  flung  open  by  the  inde-> 
ntigable  Bob,  whO|  standing  with  the 
handle  in  his  left  hand*  invited,  in  the 
most  engaging  tone  of  voice  possible, 
the  insides  to  alight,  and  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  RoyaL 

"  The  Royal,  yer  honours,  the 
Royal:  won* t  ye  alight?  Coital  beds, 
yer  honours,  aired,  all  the  year  round, 
yer  honours,  twice  a-day,  with  a  pan 
of  the  best  say-coal  an'  brown  sugar. 
Mod'rate  charges — ^great  feeding,  yer 
honours: — won't  ye  alight?"  And 
thus  delivered,  the  polite  waiter  made 
as  graceful  a  bow  as  the  space  would 
admit  of,  sticking  his  bended  body 
into  the  corporation  of  a  little  fat  beg- 
gar-woman at  his  back. 

"  An'  bad  cess  to  ye  for  a  waither," 
coughed  out  the  insulted  female,  "  bad 
cess  to  ye ;  ugh,  hut's  this  proper 
thratemint  for  a  dishulate  orphin  Uke 
mesilf,  wid  nauthin  but  the  gpreat  God 
and  the  oharitee  of  stbrange  gentle- 
min  to  depind  on.  Arrab,  glntlemin 
darlins,"  coughed  the  maltreated  fe- 
male, "  lave  a  copper  wid  me,  for  the 
love  av  God." 

Two  of  the  insides  turned  out  in 
no  time,  and  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  Irish  beggars,  paid  little  notice 
to  what  it  pleased  them  to  ask,  or  to 
say.  Not  so  Mr.  Latitat,  he  had 
never  seen  a  place  so  crowded  with 
rags  and  squalor  before.  The  very 
merry  eyes  that  laughed  at  him,  from 
under  tattered  bonnets,  and  the  torn 
brims  of  hats,  filled  him  with  uncom- 
fortableness.  To  laugh,  even  out  of 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  to  beg  at 
the  same  time,  he  couldn't  compre- 
hend. 

Duly  and  ceremoniously  buttoning 
up  his  coat,  he  prepared  to  move  ou^ 
with  all  his  lately  self-bestowed  "  ho- 
nours thick  upon  him." 

Bob  still  stood  with  the  handle  of 
the  door  in  hand,  smiling,  and  as  well 
as  he  could,  bowing  to  the  little  sharp- 
looking  man. 

"  Ye'il  atight  here,  yer  honour ; 
bed,  yer  honour,  aired  to  the  hang- 
ings.    Bed?"  asked  Bob. 

"Bedr*  replied  Mr.  L.,  still  ga- 
thering himself  up  for  his  purposed 
vaove,  which  he  was  preparing,  so  un- 


like   his   natural  way,  should  be  as 
stately  as  possible. 

«  Be  the  powers,"  remarked  Bamsj, 
whose  head  and  shoulders  stood  above 
the  phalanx  of  beggary  that  wu  now 
forming  widelv  and  de«ply  round  the 
coach,  *'be  the  powers  av  that  aint 
the  commissh'ner." 

Mr.  L.  looked  up  and  smiled;  ss 
much  as  to  say,  *' that's  nae."  Unlucky 
deceit  1 

'«  Will  I  Uke  yer  bag?"  asked  Bob. 

Mr.  L.  made  no  reply,  but  gave  the 
bag — a  thing  he  had  never  been  known 
to  trust  out  of  his  hands  before. 

''  Will  yer  honour  lane  on  ms  ?" 
again  asked  the  polite  Bob ;  and  his 
honour,  with  a  most  gracious  smiW 
did  lean  on  Bob. 

<<  Stand  back,  ye  dirils,"  pre&ead 
Bob,  as  he  made  way,  with  little  cere- 
mony, for  Mr.  L.  *'This  wsjtjw 
honour — this  way,"  and  on  walked 
Bob  to  the  RoyaL 

Barney's  neck  was  seen  to  lengthen 
considerably,  and  his  mouth  to  touch 
the  ear  of  a  paralytic  old  lady,  who 
was  pushed  between  Bob  and  the  com- 
missioner. 

*'  What's  the  matthor,  honey  r  said 
the  old  crone. 

**  Ask  him  for  a  pinnee — shure  he's 
a  commish'ner,**  replied  Barney  in  a 
very  audible  whisper. 

"  Ah  1  yer  lordship,"  said  the  old 
woman,  addressing  Mr.  L.,  '<  will  ye 
giv  the  owld,  an*  the  helplis,  an*  uie 
misfortnate  a  small  relafe,  for  the  good 
of  yer  honour's  sow!.** 

Now,  Mr.  L.,  whatever  ebe  he 
might  have  been,  was  not  charitable. 
He  had  no  idea  of  lazy  and  ustlais 
beffgars  living  on  the  public  f  he 
didn't  see  what  business  they  had  to 
live  at  alL 

**  I  have  nothing  for  you,  woman,** 
was  the  remonstrance  of  Bir.  L«,  who 
began  to  feel  the  filth  and  rags  of 
the  beggars  uncomfortably  near  to 
him. 

"  Shure,  yer  honour,"  lisped  a 
roguish-looking  joun^  woman,  with  a 
big  fat  child  in  her  arms,  "  shure,  ver 
honour,  its  meself  that  dhramed  of  ye 
the  last  night  but  won.  You  kem  to 
me,  and  sis  you" 

**  Confound  your  dream,"  inters 
rupted  Mr.  L.  "  Move,  people  do, 
and  don't  push  so  cursedl;f.I-don't.'* 

"  Ah  1  thin,  yer  lordship's  hoDOur« 
do  thin*  for  the  paoe  of  yer  preshut 
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sowl,  now ;"  re-urged  the  old  woman, 
who  still  kept  in  front  of  Mr.  L. 

**  Why  it*8  a  perfect  nuisance,  I  de- 
dare— .1  do,"  repeated  Mr.  L.  with 
no  h'ttle  warmth  of  manner.  The 
sweat,  too,  was  beginning  to  ooze  out 
of  his  forehead.  ''  Move,  people*  do. 
This  is  xVLegaX — it  is." 

«*MoYe  there,  won't  ye?"  called  out 
Barney:  "move  there,  and  let  the 
crtthor  through  ye." 

"  An*  how  can  we  move,  Barney  ?'* 
expostulated  the  voung  lady  with  the 
big  iai  child  in  her  arms.  "  It  aint 
us,  Barney ;  it's  them  as  is  behint  us. 
Ah  I  now,  yer  honour,"  importuned 
this  fiur  one  of  Mr.  L.,  "ye'U  give 
Bomethifi',  av  not  for  the  mother,  for 
the  poor  orphin,  widout  father." 

**  I  don't  doubt  you,  woman  ;  chil- 
dren are  a  great  deal  too  common," 
was  the  bitter  taunt  of  the  now  really 
angrybum. 

"What  is  it  ye  mane?  ye  dirty 
scoundril,"  half  screamed  the  irritated 
beggarwomMiy  who  would,  if  there 
haa  been  room,  have  lifted  a  very 
strong  bony  hand,  to  put  the  same 
question  to  Mr.  L.  in  a  different  way. 
"  Ha  I  you  want  a  workhouse  here, 
yondoy"  retorted  the  indiscreet  Mr. 

,  "  Ooh !  be  the  back  of  me  hand, 
it's  a  oemmiah'ner  all  out,"  vociferated 
Barney. 

"  Gruel  him  $  male  him  ;  O I  dan- 
thle  the  babby  ;'  rise  him  ;  salt  him  I" 
were  the  sentiments  which  rung 
through  the  air  as  Barney  ended  his. 
i^eeeh.  A  msh  towards  the  coach, 
and  a  general  determination  to  give 
the  oommisatoBer  more  than  he  bar- 
gamed  for,  was  at  once  made  and  acted 


on.  The  row,  and  the  confusion,  and 
the  heat  were  terrible,  and  alarming, 
and  intolerable. 

"Police,  police  1"  almost  stuck  in 
th.e  throat  of  the  counterfeit  conmiis- 
sioner. 

"  Ocb,  polis,  polls  1"  echoed  Barney, 
who,  except  leaning  his  whole  weight 
against  those  that  pressed  round  Mr. 
L.,  was  doing  nothing  at  all.  "  Polis, 
polis,  ye  blackguards,  don't  ye  hear — 
the  gintleman's  eallln'  ye  l" 

"  Mer-cy,  m-m-ercy  ^-  Fm  —  dy- 
ing!" in  thick  and  guttural  sounds, 
exclaimed  the  almost  tmbthered  little 
man ;  and  he  sank  dowri,  faint  and 
lifeless,  in  the  midst  of  the  rags  and 
tatters  which  surrounded  him. 

"  He's  gone !"  cried  out  some 
alarmist  in  the  crowd,  which  instantly 
began  to  fall  back.  However,  as  the 
erowd  fell  back,  the  police,  now  col- 
lecting in  some  numbers,  began  to 
follow.  It  was  no  estoppel  to  the  free 
use  of  their  staves,  that  the  merry 
beggars  cracked  jokes  with  them — 
the  police  still  cracked  their  heads  for 
them,  like  regular  fanny  fellows,  as 
they  were.  In  this  amusing  and  in- 
structive way,  the  unfortunate  Mr.L., 
dead  to  the  fight  which  was  made  for 
him,  was  soon  recovered  bodily  by  the 
police,  and  carried  bodily,  also,  into 
the  Royal. 

"  Be  gor,"  said  Bob,  as  he  helped 
to  stretch  the  lifeless  body  of  Mr.  L. 
on  the  sofa,  in  No.  2  sitting-room, 
"  who'd  hare  thought  tlmt  in  thim  few 
minits  thim  beggars  we'd  have  been 
80  rampageous : — they're  raal  thavea, 
thim  beggars ;  aint  they,  polls  ?" 

To  this  the  "  polls,"  of  course,  as- 
sented. 


/'  i.  ^^  -  V 
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Among  the  most  interesting  results 
yielded  bj  the  labours  of  recent  ex- 
plorers in  the  donudn  of  physical 
science*  most  be  reckoned  the  views 
which  they  have  opened  to  us  of  the 
nature  and  mutual  reUtions  of  those 
subtle  and  perrading  agencies — call 
them  imponderable  elements*  cosmic 
forces*  or  what  other  name  best  ex* 
presses  the  little*  at  bottom*  we  know 
about  them — which  reveal  themselves 
to  our  senses  in  the  phenomena  of 
heat*  light*  electricity*  and  magnetism. 
Intimate  connections*  pointing  to  a 
common  origin*  have  h^n  developed 
between  these  agencies*  multiplying 
themselves  at  every  progressive  stage 
of  the  experiments  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  A  mass  of  observa- 
tions has  exhibited  them  in  such 
rigorous  interdependence — the  pre- 
sence of  any  one  of  them  involving 
the  nearness  of  all  the  rest — as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  consider 
them  otherwise  than  as  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  principle*  modifications 
of  some  expansive  gpround-foroe  and 
primal  activity  of  matter*  universal  as 
gravitation*  and  probably  antagonist 
thereto.  To  borrow  the  lang^uage  of 
the  disting^hed  reviewer  of  Whe- 
well*8  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  in  this  journal : — * 

*'  The  researches  of  all  the  latest  la* 

aoirers  seem  to  have  left  no  doubt  as  to 
lie  identity  of  all  the  species  of  elec- 
tricity. .  .  .  The  heating  power  of 
the  majpietio  fluid  has  now  fully  identi- 
fled  it  m  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  electric  action,  with 
the  voltaic  and  the  common  electricity ; 
while  the  mas^netic  influence  in  its  turn 
is  found  to  belong  to  them  aU,  and  com- 
mon electricity  is  at  length  discovered 
to  deflect  the  needle.  Animal  and 
thermo-electricity,  as  well  as  maffuetio 
agency,  decompose  water.  As  rar  as 
their  powers  can  be  summoned  into  suf- 
ficient activity,  they  all  appear  to  per- 


form eadi  other's  work ;  and  it  sesns 
an  exaggeration  of  timidity  to  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  them  the  various  mani- 
festations of  some  single  and  pervadiDg 
principle.  The  intimate  connection  of 
this  principle,  again,  with  heat  and  with 
light,  which  is  perhaps  little  more  tbsn 
the  peculiar  efiect  of  the  vibrations  of 
heat  upon  the  optic  nerve,  plainly  asso- 
ciate these  with  the  former,  and  iuTite 
us  to  expect  the  near  approach  of  some 
decisive  discovery,  which*  in  combmins 
them  all,  shall  indeed  lift  the  veil  of 
.Isis,  and  fon^  before  long,  the  great 
philosophical  glory  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Should  such  "decisive  discoYcry" 
ever  accomplish  itself*  there  will  pn>- 
bably  be  seen*  taking  its  place  in  the 
circle  of  the  powers  here  referred  to, 
and  asserting  a  cognate  relation  to 
them*  a  fifth  power — ^that*  namdj, 
which  announces  its  existence  in  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism.  If  such  a 
power  exists  at  all*  it  exists*  assuredly, 
not  in  a  state  of  isolation*  as  sometlung 
sui  generisp  but  is*  with  sli  other  fbrcei 
and  activities  that  are  found  in  the 
universe*  a  ray  broken  by  the  great 
'world-prism  of  sensuous  being  into 
refractions  infinitely  diverse  in  direct 
tion  and  colour*  the  maximum  of  de- 
flection bebg  perhaps  just  at  this  point 
where  Mesmerbm  shows  itself. 

"  MaoJT  organic  forces,"  says  Pawa- 
vant,  **nave  in  th«r  working  saach 
similarity  with  the  powers  of  inorcaine 
nature,  yet  are  not  identical  with  these. 
Now  since,  in  nature  generallv,  snbsif- 
tence  is  ever  evolved  out  of  subsistence, 
it  seems  more  in  accordance  with 
nature's  economy  to  contemplate  the 
oreanic  forces  not  as  an  absolutdy  new 
order  of  powers,  but  as  modifications  of 
those  already  observed  in  the  wider 
field  of  the  morganic,  the  inodif|[|ng 
agency  beine  that  of  the  vital  princvle 
(and  the  wiU,  where  this  power  gives  to 
the  vital  principle  a  particular  character 
or  direction),  which  works  i^n  and 
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asMmiUtirelj  transforms  these  powers, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  transmutes  the 
inoi^anio  material  substances  into  or- 
ganic  Those  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  light,  which  are  subject  to  the  in- 
difidual  yitality  of  inorganic  bodies, 
and  eren  to  the  will  of  certain  animals, 
here  form  the  transition  and  mediative 
Hnk." 

Certainl  j«  if  ever  we  possess  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  Mesmerism,  it  must 
be  one  which  will  base  itself  upon  this 
principle — the  essential  unity  of  the 
orgamc  and  inorganic  forces  of  nature, 
and  show  that  the  necromancy  which 
oar  witch-finders  of  the  nineteenth 
century  espy  in  ''  a  pass  of  the  thumb 
or  a  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
tu;ns,  and  talismaido  tokens,"  as  Mr. 
Br  Nolo  hath  it,  is  the  very  same  which 
their  great  prototypes  of  the  twelfth 
centm^  detected  in  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist  and  the  decoctions  of  the 
apothecary. 

**A8  we  are  almost  daily  receiving 
fresh  knowledge  on  the  subject  (of  Mes- 
merism), there  need  be  no  huiry,**  re- 
marks Mr.  Lang,  *Mn  buildhig  up  a 
theory.  The  phenomena  of  Mesmerism 
are  in  themselves  true,  whatever  theory 
may  nltimatel  v  be  adopted,  and  probably 
inquirers  would  for  the  present  be  most 
Qseftill^  employed  in  scrutinizing  and 
reoordmg  facts,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


This  is  true :  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  a  theory  of  Mesmerism  that  will 
itand— a  theory  that  will  account  for 
all  phenomena  observed,  containing 
at  the  same  time  nothing  that  observed 
phenomena  will  not  bear  out.  Never- 
tiieless,  theorizing  is  a  spontaneous 

rtion  of  the  nund.  The  first  facts 
red  suggest,  however  little  we 
10KJ  be  conscious  of  it,  certain  in- 
voluntary speculative  stirrings  within 
V8— an  obscure  instinctive  seeking  for 
some  common  ground  to  refer  our 
obaervations  to,  without  which  there 
were  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss 
them  as  mere  phantasm  and  optical 
jDwion.  While  we  are  observmg 
nets,  our  theory  is  silenth  forming 
i^elf;  for  what  else,  mdeed,  is  a 
theory  but  a  beholding?  My  theory 
<^'the  Mesmeric  ph&omena  is,  in 
other  words,  xnv  way  of  lookup  at, 
mv  view  of  the  Mesmeric  phenomeni^— 
^nat  I  idem  the  Bktmeric  phoiomena. 
Not  to  thforue  is  not  to  look,  but 


passively  to  suffer  the  shapes  of  things 
to  fiit  over  the  incogmzant  sense, 
pattfing  away  unapprehended,  and 
without  having  added  an  Impression 
to  the  store  within.  Let  us,  then, 
"  scrutinize  and  record  fieiots  :*'  that  is 
indispensable ;  but  while  the  eve  and 
the  r^^tering  hand  are  busy,  let  not 
the  faculties  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion be  idle:  let  us  theorize  (provi- 
sionally) as  we  go  on,  were  it  but  to 
enliven  the,  else,  all  too  dull  work  of 
observing  and  recording.  The  very 
termino£gy  of  our  record  will  depend 
in  some  measiure  on  the  theory—on  the 

Sht  in  which,  on  the  medium  through 
lich  we  see. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  German 
magnetizers  have  done:  they  have 
scrutinized  and  recorded  fiicts;  but 
facts  are,  to  a  German  explorer,  the 
characters  of  a  mystic  lang^uaffe,  the 
deep  sense  of  which  he  must  nthom, 
or  know  no  rest.  Hence,  in  Germany, 
theory  has  from  the  first  ffone  hand  m 
hand  with  observation.  Blesmer's  own 
hypothesis  of  a  fiuid  filling  universal 
space,  and,  bv  reason  of  its  extreme 
subtUty,  freely  pervading  all  bodies, 
was  perhaps  as  apt  a  one  as  the  existing 
state  of  physical  science  in  his  time 
could  afford.  Most  of  the  early 
French  magnetizers,  influenced  by  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
propounded  views  not  essentially  dif- 
fering firom  this :  Villars  and  Barberin, 
however,  took  a  directly  opposite 
course,  rejecting  all  explanations 
derived  from  material  grounds,  and 
resolving  the  whole  into  a  mvsterioos 
operation  of  the  human  will ;  a  doc- 
trine which  also  Pusey^^,  and  after 
him  Deleuze,  adopted  with  little  modU 
fication.  The  "  Exegetic  Society"  of 
Stockholm,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
'*  Societv  of  Friends"  (not  Quakers) 
at  Strasbourg,  in  177^  assigned,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  all  Mesmeric  effects, 
a  super-sensuous  agency  of  ang^  and 
other  spirits,  whicn  view  the  modem 
mystic  school,  with  Yon  Meyer  of 
Frankfort  at  its  head,  on  the  whole 
supports. 

«  The  German  Philosophy  ofNatwre^" 
says  Doctor  Ennemoser,  **  contemplates 
the  animal-magnetic  phenomena  as  ne- 
cessary effects  of  dynamic  relations  of 
polarity,  and  ascribes  these  effects 
neither  to  physical  nor  to  psychic  in. 
fluencee  exclusively,  inasmuch  as  this 
philosophy  admits  no  absolute  separation 
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of  the  material  from  the  spiritual,  but 
holds  the  former  to  be  from  eternity  the 
expression  of  the  latter.  Friedrich 
Hufeland  (he  adds)  here  claims  es- 
pecial mention,  as  a  luminous  ex- 
positor of  these  riews  of  the  magnetic 
eflTects." 

Weber  offers  a  "  dynamico-psychic" 
explanation,  on  the  ground  that  **  body 
and  sonl  constitute  man,  who  is  the 
unity  of  these  two  opposite  modes  of 
being.**  Others,  ajgpsin,  assume  a 
suble  medium,  the  "aether**  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Euler,  which 
they  also  term  vital  or  nervous  spirit* 
This  sether  is  the  vehicle  of,  and  im- 
mediate Agent  in,  all  such  working^, 
be  they  physical  or  ghostly^  as  seem  to 
contradict  the  axiom,  "  nothing  can 
act  where  it  is  not.**  Its  vivifying 
presence  is  every  where  felt — in  the 
organic  as  well  as  the  inorganic  region 
of  nature,  revealing  itself  in  the  latter 
as  light  and  heat,  electricity,  and  the 
power  developed  in  the  loadstone }  in 
th6  former  as  nervous  fbrce,  with  its 
modifications  of  animal  heat,  animal 
light  (in  the  glow-worm  and  ilre-fly), 
animal  electricity  (in  the  torpedo,  as  well 
as  in  the  g^  vanic  phenomena  generally), 
and  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism. 
It  is  the  mediating  principle  between 
spirit  and  matter,  between  force  and 
subject  of  force ;  nay,  it  is  assumed 
to  be  absolute  subsUnce  and  prima 
materia,  the  ground-element  of  all 
corporeal  being,  the  world-essence,  so 
to  speak,  af  which  all  visible  creation 
is  a  precipitate,  and  the  higher  in- 
visible spheres  of  created  existence  A 
sublimation*  Jung  Stilling,  Jean 
P«il,  Herder,  Kluee,  Kerner,  Passa- 
vant,  with  many  others,  are  numbered 
among  the  adherents  to  this  *«sther 
theory  i*'  and  as  it  is  the  one  which 
seems  most  to  commend  itself  to  per- 
laanent  recognition,  and  perhaps  has 
tbo  roost  of  uitrinsic  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness, we — the  present  reader  and 
writer— will  go  a  little  more  at  large 
Into  it,  taking  for  our  guide  herein, 
principally,  the  admiraUe  work  of 
Passavant,  entitled.  Inquiries  rsnpecting 
Vital  Magnetism  and  Clairvoyance, 
availing  ourselves,  however,  also,  as 
we  see  occasion,  of  Ennemoser's  very 
Instructive  book.  Magnetism  in  its  rela* 
tion  to  Nature  and  Religion,  of  Schu- 
bert's Hittory  of  the  Soul,  of  Justinus 
Xemer't  Magikonf  and  %yea^  at  a 
{mbqI^  of  our  own  wits. 


The  moet  univeraa!  agvnoy  in  the 
material  world  is  that  of  gravitation : 
the  first  attribute  of  aU  body  is  thtt 
it  gravitates,  and  that  in  constant  pre- 
portion  to  its  mass.  This  b  the  ex- 
pression of  the  unity  of  corporeal 
nature. 

But  there  is  no  body,  the  only  pro- 
perty of  which  is  weight:  that  is, 
there  is  no  body  whioh  is  mere  quan- 
tity: all  bodies  have  their  particolar 
qualities,  their  essential  differences, 
according  to  which  they  are  defined. 
In  other  words,  in  all  bodies  other 
agencies  are  found  to  be  present  and 
operative,  besides  that  of  gravitation ; 
forces,  which  often  exhibit  themselves 
in  counteraction  of  the  great  centripe- 
tal force,  as  in  electric  or  magnetic 
attraction,  in  sundry  chemical  process^ 
es,  in  elasticity,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
action  of  organic  forces  in  all  animal 
motions,  and  in  many  workings  of  the 
animal  economy. 

The  principal  of  these  qualitative 
forces  are  those  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
columns,  the  subtle  and  problematieia 
agencies  which,  in  their  maniintatiea, 
are  known  to  us  as  li^t>  heat,  electri- 
city, and  magnetism.  Tho80  prind-^ 
pies  resemble  one  another  so  much  hi 
their  laws  and  general  character,  that 
the  theorv  of  any  one  of  them  gives 
the  type  for  that  of  all. 

"  The  views,"  says  Passavant,  *  wWch 
have  been  entertained,  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  these  powers,  may  be  re- 
dnced,  essentially,  to  two.  Either  thejr 
are  speclflo  material  substaoces,  whistt 
enter  into  and  pervade  other  bodies,  in 
like  manner  as  the  air  iaaiauatee  itMlf 
into  the  interstices  of  many  bodies,  er. 
else  they  are  activities,^  lootions  of  a 
corporeal  medium,  similar  to  thos^ 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  which  an-, 
noance  themselves  to  our  ear  as  sound- , 

"  The  grounds  which  bear  aealnst 
the  former  theory,  are,  on  the  whole,  se 
preponderating,  that  it  is  searoetv  ff^ 
sible,  in  the  present  stage  of  poysieal 
scieiiee«  any  longer  to  regard  tiMSt 
forces  as  partieular  material  anbstaacel* 
As  the  controversy  on  the  subjeot  \m 
turned  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  lignt^ 
wo  here  adduce  the  weightiest  reasons 
against  the  assumption  of  a  proper 
luoific  matter ;  #md  it  will  be  seen  that 
essentialHr  the  same  reasons  hold  good 
affainst  the  hypothesis  of  specific  mate* 
nal  subatances  In  the  cases  of  the  c«t- 
nate  fbreet,  heat,  eloitriilty,  awl  mag- 
netism. 
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"  TIm  tnui9pM*enoj  of  the  aSr,  and  of 
diapbaoovs  bodies  in  general,  is  wholly 
inexplicable,  if  we  suppose  that  a  fo* 
reign  bodj,  emanatins^  trom  a  source  of 
light,  (for  instance^  uie  snn,)  transme- 
ates  them;  for  this  supposition  would 
account  for  their  transparency,  If  at  aU, 
only  in  the  direction  or  the  rays  which 
trarerse  them,  whereas  they  are  trans^ 
parent  in  all  directions. 

"Snoh  a  body,  which  were  at  the 
sane  time  warm,  and  electric  or  mag* 
netic,  must,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
adreniog  substance  of  light,  of  caloric, 
and  of  an  electric  and  magnetic  fluid, 
be  80  porous  that  there  would  remain 
no  room  at  all  for  the  proper  substance 
of  the  body.  And  yet  it  is  iust  in  the 
bodies  of  greatest  specific  density,  (as 
the  metals,)  that  these  powers  are  in 
the  highest  deeree  operaure. 

*'  gainst  the  emanation  of  light,  a 
further  argument  is,  that  radiant  bodies 
lose  nothmg  of  their  substance,  and 
that  irradiated  ones,  even  those  which 
most  absorb  light,  gain  nothing.  The 
extreme  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniform  movement  of  light,  is,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  lucific  matter,  the  more 
hteonceivable,  as  it  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  resistance  which,  according  to 
the  ol)flerratioiia  of  Encke,  comets  nave 
met  with  in  their  progress,  that  a  mate- 
rial substance  also  occupies  the  space 
between  the  planets  and  the  sun. 
Finally,  there  are  various  optical  pheno- 
mena, in  particular  that  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  ught,  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed on  the  supposition  of  a  lucific  matter. 
For,  in  that,  through  the  meeting  of 
two  rays  of  Kght  under  certain  condi- 
tions, darkness  is  produced,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  two  motions  should  arrest 
or  neutralise  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  undulations  of  water  and  of 
air,  (of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  analogous  phenomenon  of  the  inter- 
ference of  sound) ;  but  it  does  not  so 
readily  appear  how  two  material  sub- 
stances should  annihilate  each  other. 

"  The  grounds  which  contravene  the 
assumption  of  a  specific  matter  of  light, 
are  for  the  most  part  eaually  forcible 
agafaist  that  of  a  material  caloric  The 
motion  of  radiating  heat,  the  laws  of 
the  refraction,  reflection,  absorption,  in- 
terference, polarisation,  and  double  re- 
fraction of  tfie  rays  of  heat,  all  of  which 
cobdde  so  perfectly  with  those  of  light, 
hardly  leave  room  to  doubt  that  these 
tre  only  modifications  of  one  fhndamen- 
tal  force. 

"  but  as  light  and  heat  pass  mutually 
the  one  Into  the  other,  so  do  they  also 
fn'eient  themselves  as  causes  of  electri- 
city and  magnetisufL  Light  frequently 
generates  h^t,  and  heat  electricity.    A 


metillic  Hag,  foif  Ihttaaoe,  heated'  oir- 
one  side,  be^mes  on  one  side  positively,- 
on  the  other  negatively,  electric  When 
the  two  electricities  combine,  (or  the 
electric  tension  resolves  itself,)  light, 
and  heat  are  produced.  Then,  electri- 
city calls  forth  magnetism,  and  rtce 
versa.  Thus,  these  fundamental  powers 
generate  and  determine  one  another,  re* 
ciprocally,  and  so  yield  a  ceaseless 
round  of  phenomena,  manifisstations  of 
the  universal  vitality  of  nature,  ever 
renewing  themselves,  under  a  succession 
of  ever-varying  aspects. 

"  As  any  one  of  these  powers  is  ever 
found  to  evoke  and  determine  another, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  them  is 
the  original  power,  and  base  of  all  the 
rest.     Every  thing,  however,  in  nature 

{>roceeds  from  a  unity,  which  first  deve- 
opea  itself  into  antithetic  contrast  of 
its  elements,  and  finally  re-produoes 
itself  in  its  unity  by  the  reconcilement 
of  these.  As  we  must  consider  the 
primary  qualitative  force  as  one  worlc- 
ing  expansively,  and  we  know  that  heat 
so  works,  we  might  look  on  this  as  the 
primary  force  in  Question  ;  but  since,  as 
we  have  remarked,  heat  and  light  seem 
to  be  but  modifications  of  one  prindpie, 
we  are  led  to  assume,  as  first  and  nin- 
damental  power  of  all,  fire,  contempla- 
ted as  luminous  heat,  or  as  the  principle 
of  which  light  and  heat  are  alike  mani- 
festations. This  principle  or  element, 
then,  of  fire  we  assume  as  ground  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies, and  allthe  other 
so-called  imponderables,  we  regard 
merely  as  moaifications  of  this — electri- 
city, namely,  as  fire  become  polar." 

To  state  Passavant's  theory  of  the 
imponderables,  or  cosmic  forces,  in 
the  most  general  terms, — the  first  or 
ground-energy  of  the  prima  materia, 
or  aether — which  we  must  conceive  as 
an  impulsive  force,  acting  from  the 
centre  outwards,  and  therefore  as  ex- 
pansive, (th6ugh  at  the  same  tinle  held 
within  limits  by  the  continent  force  of 
gravitation,)  and  which  appears  to  us 
as  heatt  or  as  fire — generates,  where  its 
working  is  not  uniform,  according  to 
thermo-electric  laws,  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  and  these  two,  in  re- 
covering their  equilibrium,  yield  Ught, 
Or  thus :  the  ether,  unequally  ex- 
panded, becomes  polar.  Polar  sther, 
is  electricitv :  the  collapse  of  sethereal 
polarity  is  light.  On  which  hypothe- 
sis the  different  imponderables  were 
different  motums,  engendering  different 
states  of  the  ether ;  which  states  may 
pass  ond  into  another — liffht  into  heat, 
heat  into  electricity.      Where  these 
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motioos  are  raspended— that  U,  when 
the  »ther  is  oomparattTelj  in  a  state  of 
reet — there  are  exhibited  cold^  dark- 
nessy  and  cessation  of  the  electric  and 
maffnetic  tension. 

This  theory  leaves  untouched  the 
question  whe&er  the  undulating  sther 
itself  oervades  the  corporeal  substan- 
ces wnich  its  motion  encounters*  or 
whether  it  merely  propagates  its  undu- 
lation through  their  mass*  bj  commu- 
nication of  motion  to  their  atomic 
particles. 

The  solar  liffht  we  may  consider  as 
generated  by  the  continuous  resolution 
of  a  continually  renewed  electric  ten- 
sion between  the  body  of  the  sun  and 
his  atmosphere*  or  between  the  diffe- 
rent strata  of  the  latter*  producing  a 
phenomenon  similar  to  what  we  call 
sheet-lightning*  or  to  the  aurora  borea- 
lis*  but  more  general*  uninterrupted* 
and  intense.* 

This  incessant  alternation  of  electric 
tension  and  resolution  in  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere would  find  a  sufficient  ground 
in  the  supposition  of  a  polar  antago- 
nism between  the  sun  and  the  bodies 
which  revolve  round  him.  For  the 
different  points  of  the  sun's  surface*  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  any  one 
of  Uiese  orbs*  would  necessarily  acquire 
an  altered  electric  tension*  thus  tdymg 
room  for  a  new  equalization  of  electri- 
city* that  is*  for  a  production  of  light 
Now*  as  these  points  of  (so  to  speak) 
^ttosi-contactare  perpetually  changing* 
(especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  different  influences  of  the  comets*) 
it  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  electri- 
city in  the  sun  must  undergo  perjpetual 
disturbance*  and  be  perpetually  in  the 
condition  of  resuming  its  equilibrium* 
which*  however*  it  finds*  only  to  be 
thrown  out  of  it  again  the  same  mo- 
ment. Thus*  the  generation  of  light 
and  heat  at  every  point  of  the  sun's 
surface  proceeds  without  interruption.1 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth  and  her  atmosphere  generates* 
as  Uie  successive  parts  of  her  mrtBce 
arCf  by  her  diurnal  revolution*  pre- 
sented to  his  rays*  an  electric  current^ 


and  at  right  aaglet  to  tUs*  a  magoetie. 
Where  the  influence  of  the  sua  is 
most  direct  and  powerful*  within  the 
tropics*  the  dectnc  light  is  frequently 
seen  to  traverse  the  atmosphere  ss  a 
continuous  stream*  indicating  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  that  which  we  ha? e 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  sun  hi»- 
seK  In  our  latitudes*  wh^e  the 
electric  balance  is  less  violently  shaken* 
the  recovery  of  its  equilibrium  is  an- 
nounoed  in  the  separate  lightnmg- 
flash.  The  li^t  produced  by  com- 
bustion* by  fnioture*  pressure^  and 
friction  may*  as  well  as  the  solar  and 
meteoric  liffht*  be  referred  to  difimot 
modes  of  ^eotric  action. 

If  we  know  but  little*  and  that  not 
certainly*  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  imponderable  agents*  their  meets, 
at  least*  are  more  familiar  to  us ;  and 
it  may  be  shown  that  they  are  imme- 
diately or  mediately*  the  causes  of 
most  of  the  qualities  of  bodies*  or 
that  they  afford  the  conditions  under 
which  those  qualities  are  to  be  deve- 
bped.  Colour  and  temperatvre  reier 
themselves  at  once  to  light  and  heat 
Heat  also  determines  the  density  of 
bodies*  or  the  degree  of  cohesion  of 
their  particles.  The  influences  of 
electricity  on  the  form  of  IxxSes  b 
proved  by  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
talliaation ;  and  this  agency*  as  the 
ground  of  chemical  affinities*  presides 
also  over  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  bodies  are  constituted. 
Ritter  has  conpectured  that  cohenon 
has  its  ground  m  magnetism. 

The  progress  of  phyucud  research 
is  showing  more  and  more  how  great 
are  the  modifications  to  which  these 
agencies  are  subject  The  rairi  of 
heat  are,  no  more  than  those  of  li^t* 
alike  in  their  capabili^  of  traversing 
those  bodies  which  are  their  proper 
conductors;  so  that  according  to 
Melloni*  we  have  to  adnut  colours  of 
heat  as  well  as  of  light  Electrid^ 
presents  greatly  modmed  appearanosB* 
according  as  quantity  or  intensity  pre- 
dominates in  its  action;  hence  the 
most  important  differences  are  obsenr* 


*  When  a  piece  of  charcoal,  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  was  sobieeted  to  the 
action  of  the  voltaic  pile,  a  light  was  evolved  as  strong  as  that  of  the  son.  The 
charcoal,  naturally,  underwent  no  loss  of  substance,  as  no  combustion  could  take 
plaoe.     Here,  then,  was  presented  an  artificial  sun. 

t  The  dark  and  bright  spots  in  the  sun  arise,  on  this  hypotheeis,  f^om  lowered 
or  heightened  electric  action  in  his  atmosphere. 
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M0.  ID  the  workbg  of  eleotricity, 
•coofduig  to  its  immediate  origin,  at 
•kctiitity  of  friction^  thermo-elec- 
tridtj,  or  ele^o-magnetic  influence. 
Acooraing  to  Delarire's  obeerrationsy 
the  eleetric  evrrente  thenuelTes  are 
aothomogeneousy  bat  present  as  gpreat, 
sod  even  greater  differences  than  those 
ebeenred  by  Helloni  in  the  rays  of 
heat  Who  knows  but  magnetism, 
which  we  have  at  last  learned  to  re- 
eoffnize  as  a  power  equally  enlarged 
in  Its  sphere  of  action  with  electricity, 
may,  to  our  farther  research,  exhibit 
coiresponding  modifications,  and  en- 
able OS  to  account  for  many  qualities 
of  bodies  as  yet  unexplained?  The 
definite  relation  in  which  magnetism 
stands  to  heat  gives  a  new  proof  of 
tiie  intimate  connexion  and  interde- 
pendence of  these  universal  powers. 

From  the  forces  of  inorganic  natare 
we  pass  to  those  the  agency  of  which 
is  observable  in  organised  lx>dies.  The 
alchemic  power  of  assimilation  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
the  Uving  organism.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  organic 
principle  does  not  merely  effect  new 
combmations  of  the  snbetances  which 
it  takes  up  in  the  way  of  nutriment, 
but  that  it  has  the  power  of  actually 
transforming  into  other  substances 
those  which  our  chemistry  contem- 
pkrtes  as  primary  or  simple  substances. 
Thus  Scmder  and  others  sowed  cress 
hi  powder  of  sulphur,  flint,  oxide  of 
lead,  kc.  The  germinating  plants 
were  irrigated  with  distilled  water, 
in  the  ashes  of  these  plants  were 
£»and  exactly  the  same  constituent 
parts  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of 
SQch  as  grow  in  the  open  field. 

Now  as  organic  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  of  individual  life  that 
works  in  them,  impress  their  own  pe- 
culiar character  on  the  substances 
which  they  take  up,  so  do  they  possess 
the  power  of  doing  this  also  with  the 
universal  forces  of  nature.  The  or- 
ganism takes  in  and  interiorly  subjects 
to  Itself  the  cosmic  (ethereal)  fire, 
which  it  modifies  according  to  its  own 
ends. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  na- 
tural to  seek  in  the  organic  forces 
only,  modificadons  of  those  of  [uni- 
venal  nature— though  how  these  mo- 
^fioations  are  wrought  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  lifei  remaina  unknown  to  r- 


than  to  assume  a  number  of  powers 
and  of  substances,  essentially  different 
from  and  without  relation  to  those 
which  present  themselves  throughout 
nature  generally.     The  error  is,  how- 
erer,  to  be  guarded  against,  of  making 
forces  identical  that  are  only  anala- 
gous  ;  of  asserting,  for  instance,  that 
the  nervous  and  electric  agencies  are 
one  and  the  same,  instead  of  only 
referring  them  to  a  common  ground. 
The  organic  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  everv  where  resem- 
blance to  those  of  light  and  its  cog- 
nate  forces,  but  no  where  entire  same- 
ness with  these.     In  the  low  and  im- 
perfect orffanisms    of  certain  fishes, 
worms,  and  insects,  these  forces  pre- 
sent themselves  in  their  least  modified 
form,  affording  hereby  a  presumption 
that  in  the  more  highly  developea  sys- 
tems of  the   superior    animals,  and 
above  all  in  our  own  cerebro-nerrous 
system,  as  the  most  perfect  organism 
existing,  these  universal  activities  are 
more  and   more  altered,  more    and 
more  assimilated  to  the  principle  of 
life  and  of  psychic  action  which  they 
serve.     A  higher  agency  nowhere,  be 
it  in  the  domun  of  nature  or  of  spirit, 
abolishes  or  extinguishes  a  lower  ;  but 
subdues,  appropriates,  and  assimilates 
the  latter  to  itself.     The  evolution  of 
light  by  the  glow-worm,  by  the  minute 
phosphorescent  infusorium,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon  of  higher  order  than  the 
gorgeous  coruscations  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  or  the  terrible  unloading  of 
the  thunder-charged    strata    of   the 
clouds,  for  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  life ; 
but  the  process  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  phenomenon  is  at  ground 
the  same ;  the  life  that  is  seen  directing 
the  former  does  but  impress  its  own 
character  on  the  elements  which  it  has 
taken  fVom  an  inferior  and  wider  sphere. 
The  experiments  of  Rengger  prove 
that  the  shining  of  the  eyes  of  dif- 
ferent animals  at  night  has  another 
ground  than  that  of  a  mere  reflection 
of  the  Hght  firom  without.     The  eyes 
of  the  night-ape  were  observed  to 
shine  only  when  the  darkness  was  very 
profound,  and  the    light    they  then 
emitted  was  so  strong  as  to  render 
disting^hable  oljects  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  from  the  eye  of  the 
animal.  In  the  cants  azarm  the  shining 
ceased  when  the  optic  nerve  was  di- 
vided, or  injured ;  but  injuries  of  th9 
cornea  or  the  iris  did  not  aff&ct  it^ 
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The  phenomenon  of  animal  beat  is 
too  general  to  need  being  particularly 
dwelt  upon.  The  extremely  low  tem- 
perature at  which  animal  life  can  iub« 
siet»  as  well  as  the  high  degrees  of 
heat  which  the  liTing  organism  can 
support,  proves  how  much  this  power 
stands  under  the  control  of  the  vital 
principle  :— 

'*  The  doctrine,**  remarks  Schubert, 
**  promulgated  chiefly  by  Lavoisier,  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  respiration,  has  been 
amply  refuted  by  the  observations  of 
Brodle  and  Cbossat.  Heat  ceased  to  be 
generated,  nay,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  (in  which  the  function  of  respira- 
tion takes  place")  was  the  iirst  to  exhibit 
a  deathlike  coldness,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cerebral  upon  the  gang- 
lionic nervous  system  was  arrested,  by 
hrjury  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
fourth  vertebra,  or  by  deep  wounds  of 
the  brain,  although  respiration,  and 
consequently  the  therewith  connected 
process  of  combustion  in  the  lungs,  held 
Its  accustomed  course,  and  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen  gas  were  generated  in  no 
less  volume  than  before. 

"  De  la  Riva's  hypothesis,  then,  would 
appear  not  to  be  without  foundation, 
that  animal  heat  is  produced  by  a  reci- 

}>rocal  action  of  the  cerebral  and  gang- 
ionic  nerves,  in  the  same  way  as  heat  is 
generated  between  the  points  of  two 
wires,  by  which  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricities  discharge  themselves." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing 
generiUly,  that  many  of  the  processes 
of  organic  life  are  nothing  more  than 
modincations  of  the  action  of  the  im- 
ponderables in  inorganic  nature^  the 
principle  of  individual  life  being  the 
modifying  agent.  The  way  in  which 
the  individual  organs  and  the  systems 
to  which  they  belong  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other,  resembles  the  mode 
of  action  observed  in  the  imponder- 
ables. In  like  manner,  the  relation 
between  the  organism  and  the  external 
world,  where  it  is  not  merely  me- 
chanical, is  in  a  great  measure  a  mu-^ 
tuality  of  action  and  re-aotion  between 
these* elemental  forces  and  their  cog- 
nate, the  nervous  fluid. 

The  proper  conductors  of  a  dyna- 
mic working  in  the  living  body  are  the 
nerves;  but  that  such  workings  also 
take  place  without  the  intervention  of 
these  conductors,  the- sympathies  «ften 


obsei^ed  between  oiie  partietdar  MMi 
and  another  are  a  proofl  It  oneQ 
happens  that  the  mapathizing  nrgsii 
stand  in  much  slighter  and  leas  d&ect 
nervous  cennection  with  each  oUier 
than  with  other  organs  lying  in  their 
neighbourhood;  yet  tms  doee  not 
lessen  their  mutual  influence*  which 
perfectly  resembles  that  of  two  poles^ 
of  whieh  each,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  between  them,  determines  the 
state  and  action  of  the  other.  The 
nature  of  the  interjacent  organs  has 
no  influence  on  these  sympathies :  the 
action  of  the  engaged  parts  on  each 
other  is  as  little  intercepted  by  the 
structures  that  separate  them  as  that 
of  the  magnet  on  the  iron  is  by  an  in- 
tervening slab  of  marble  or  wood* 

The  wonderful  sympathy  whieh  sub- 
sists between  mother  and  festus  is  the 
transitionary  link  between  that  of  orean 
with  organ  in  the  same  body,  and  ^t 
of  two  bodies  separately  existing. 
Hence  it  is  the  key  to  all  immediate, 
(or  what  we  may  call  preter-organic,) 
actings  of  organic  beings  upon  eaoh 
other.  For  here  intersect  one  another 
the  orbits  of  our  two-fold  life — the  in- 
dividual life  subsisting  for  itself,  and 
the  life  in  common  with  others,  as 
parts  of  a  whole.  Every  separate  or- 
gan has  a  certain,  though  very  SQbor- 
dinate,  self-subsistence ;  a  higher  self- 
subsistence  has  the  germinating  new 
life  within  the  organism  of  the  mother ; 
a  far  higher  the  child,  that  draws  its 
sustenance  from  the  mother*s  breasts } 
but  mother  and  child  abide  yet  ever 
inly  bound  together,  be  the  individualify 
of  the  latter  at  what  stage  of  its  deve- 
lopment it  may. 

A  similar  action  of  one  living  orga- 
nism on  another,  without  organic  me- 
diation, also  takes  place  in  the  incuba- 
tion of  birds.  A  pair  of  cropper- 
pigeons — so  relates  Stark  in  his  Patho' 
logical  Fragments — had  lost  one  of 
their  lately  hatched  young,  by  death : 
to  repair  this  loss,  a  young  tumbler 
was  put  into  the  nest ;  while  the  old 
doves  fostered  this  new  nursling,  an 
additional  number  of  their  own  yeung 
were  hatched,  and  this  new  progeny 
showed  no  resemblance  to  the  pi^rent- 
birds,  but  were  in  all  respects  like  the 
nursling. 

Beclutein  set  pigeons  of  a  particular 
species  to  hatch  the  esgs  of  another 
QMcies,  varying  mark^^  ^om  thsse* 
both  in  ^m  sm  eolour^  .  The  youqy 
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Ivood  prctentod  not  a  trtoe  of  their 
real  parentage,  but  perfectly  resembled 
their  fosterers. 

Thns  the  energy  of  life  telU,  in  ever 
wideniaff  ciroles,  withoat  mediation  of 
materisl  oondueting  maohinery»  first 
from  organ  to  organ  of  the  same 
b0dy>  then  upon  the  life  germinating 
into  separate  subsistence  in  the  midst 
fA  the  mother-organism,  next  upon 
the  egg  already  loosened  from  its  con- 
nection with  this  organism,  and  finally 
rn  strange  eggs.  The  yital  princi- 
draws»  under  certain  ciroumstan* 
ces,  even  the  strange  organism  into  its 
q»bere  of  action,  and  works  on  this,  as 
on  its  own  body :  the  dynamic  worlc- 
iqg,  in  such  eases,  becomes  at  last  a 
materia], />2asltb  working;  the  imagi- 
]istk)n,  from  a  subjective,  becomes  an 
objective  imaging  power.  Thus  /(/» 
acts,  alchemically,  upon  other  life,  that 
comes  into  its  sphere  of  action,— > 
trsDsforms,  assimilates  other  life  to 
itself,  and  makes  this  its  own  organ. 
Sach  a  syippathy  presents  itself  some- 
times between  wholly  separate  indivi- 
dnslities,  carrying  us  a  step  farther 
than  the  relation  of  the  embryo  to  the 
mother :  of  this  kind  is  the  extraordi- 
Dsry  commimio  vita,  often  observable 
between  twins. 

Key  gives  an  account  of  two  twin 
brothers,  of  whom  it  seemed  saying 
somewhat  less  than  nothing,  to  say 
tbey  were  like  each  other :  you  were 
rsther  ioelined  to  say  they  were  one 
man  in  two  subsistences — an  identity 
twice  told,  an  individual  who  had  the 
power  of  appearing  doable.  The 
mental  correspHmdenoe  was  as  perfect 
u  the  bodily.  They  devoted  them- 
selves simultaneously  to  commerce ; 
simaltaaeotttly  they  became  tired  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  took  military 
ssrvice.  They  had  so  absolutely  the 
seme  exterior,  that  any  person^  to 
whom  they  told  their  names,  if  tbey 
hsrenpon  withdrew,  aod  returned 
sgiin  the  next  minute,  found  it  quite 
inpossible  to  say  which  was  which. 
Inoeed,  this  point,  which  was  which, 
stems  to  have  been  a  point  which,  to 
the  last,  never  was  settled  to  the  satis- 
fsctioa  of  any  one  but  themselves.  If 
there  was  a  difference  between  them, 
tbey  alone  were  privy  to  it.  Voice  and 
spMch,  manner  and  gesture,  were  the 
same ;  not  a  trick  of  hand,  eye,  foot, 
not  a  pet  expression,  had  the  one,  but 
iheetnerhaditalso.     The  Christian 


name  wae  the  only  distinction  between 
them  ;  but  which  was  John,  and  which 
James,  was  a  secret  of  which  their 
own  breasts  were  the  sole  depository, 
and  the  secret  died  with  them. 

The  twin-brothers,  Laustaud,  male 
sick-nurses  at  the  hospital  St  Eloi,  in 
Bordeaux,  always  took  ill  exactly  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  together  be- 
came subjects  of  cataract. 

The  foregoing  has  shown  us  how 
the  imaginative  power  of  the  animal 
soul  acts  immediately,  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  mediation  of  organs,  upon 
strange  bodies.  The  rationale  of  this 
mode  of  action  lays  open  the  whole  re- 
gion of  those  forces  to  which  animal 
magnetism  belongs. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  animal  life, 
the  organic  force  does  not  yet  definitely 
develop  itself  as  nervous  force:  the 
nervous  system  lies,  as  yet  but  poten- 
tially existent,  in  the  indifferent  corpo- 
real mass.  Nevertheless,  sensation  is 
already  present,  even  in  these  imperfect 
organisms,  though  obscure  ana  indis- 
tinct, before  the  nervous  structure  has 
evolved  itself  out  of  the  slimy  substance 
of  which  these  lowest  animals  consist. 

Where  a  nervous  system  exists,  it  is 
(at  least  in  a  healthy  state)  the  sole 
vehicle  of  sensation,  and  the  sole  ope- 
rator of  animal  motions.  But  the 
nervous  energy  is  capable  of  extend- 
ing its  operation  beyond  its  material 
organ.  Instead  of  terminating  its 
action  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerves, 
the  point  at  which  sensation  arises,  it 
oversteps  this  limit,  and  exercises  an 
immediate  infiuence  upon  objects  more 
or  less  remote.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism. 

The  decided  resemblance  which  the 
nervous  force,  in  its  ordinary  way  of 
acting,  presents  to  the  imponderable 
agents,  makes  it  the  more  conceivable 
that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  may 
also  be  capable  of  propagating  its  ac- 
tion through  a  certain  interval  of 
space,  the  interjacent  media,  such  as 
the  air,  here  serving  as  conductors. 
The  facts  adduced  alnive,  of  the  work-* 
ing  of  the  mother  upon  the  embryo, 
and  of  the  incubating  bird  upon  the 
cgg»  here  find  their  explanation;  as 
does  also  the  undeniable  influence, 
which  the  eye,  the  toach,  the  very 
proximity  of  some  men  has  upon 
others,  especially  upon  such  as  are  of 
a  susceptible  nature. 
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The  temporary  insensibility  of  the 
neryes  in  c&taleptic  and  ecstatic  states* 
the  extensive  loss  of  substance 'which 
the  brain  may  snfller  with  little  or  no 
disturbance  of  the  mental  functions, 
and  the  specifically  different  sensibility 
of  the  different  nerves  of  sense,  (the 
nervous  substance  presenting  no  diffe- 
rence), render  it  probable  that  a  subtle 
organic  fluid,  as  substratum  of  the  ner- 
vous force,  permeates  the  palpable 
substance  of  the  nerves,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  retiring  from,  as  well  as  of  pas- 
sing forward  beyond  their  extremities. 
For  this  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
distinct  from  the  palpable  nervous  sub- 
stance, speaks  also  the  capability  of 
particular  neryes  to  take  up  vicariously 
the  functions  of  others. 

**  There  i^,  without  doubt/*  says  Tre- 
Tiranus,  *'a  specific  difference  in  the 
functions  of  the  different  nerves ;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  must  be  at  the  same 
time  a  capability  in  them,  in  a  gre^t 
measure,  to  act  one  for  another.  There 
is  no  nerve  of  motion  that  has  an  unin- 
tcrrupted  course  from  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal marrow  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
wholly  without  the  power  of  sensation  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  proper  nerves  of  sen- 
sation are  mcapable  of  exciting  motion, 
only  because  their  action  is  not  directed 
upon  muscles.  In  some  animals  the 
place  of  the  optic,  in  others  that  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  is  completely,  or  for 
the  most  part,  supplied  by  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  ;  and  animals  exist  which 
manifest  an  intense  sensibility  to  light, 
without  being  furnished  with  eyes." 

The  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
(orp^ic  »ther,)  seems  to  be  further 
indicated  by  the  peculiar  sensation 
which  magnetizing  and  magnetized 
persons  very  commonly  experience,  as 
of  an  efflux  and  influx,  such  as  is  felt 
in  electrical  operations,  and  a  feeling 
as  of  cobwebs  at  the  fingers'  ends,  or 
of  a  wind  playing  about  wose  extremi- 
ties. The  electrical  character  of  the 
agency  here  at  work,  is  placed  almost 
beyond  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  sparks 
are  sometimes  evolved  from  the  opera- 
tor, tiiough  only  in  the  case  of  men 


endowed  with  a  more  than  usoal  share 
of  Mesmeric  inflneoce. 

Thus,  when  Riehter,  tbemagnetiier 
of  Lutheritz,  brought  the  points  of 
his  fingers  into  contact  with  the  pilm 
of  the  hand  of  a  susceptible  penon, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  applied  his 
other  hand  to  his  back,  and,  after  some 
seconds,  when  the  hand  was  warm, 
drew  the  points  of  his  fii^^ers  smartlj 
away,  the  patient  felt  an  electric  shock, 
and,  if  the  experiment  was  made  in 
the  dark,  a  spark  was  perceived.  In 
patients  afflicted  with  gout,  he  detected 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  the  extent  of 
its  radiations,  by  an  influence  which 
held  his  hand  fixed,  as  soon  as  it 
touched  the  affected  parts:  he  frit 
also,  in  the  case  of  flying  puns,  in 
what  direction  their  course  was.  His 
hands  exhibited  mobture  when  he 
rubbed  the  diseased  parts ;  but  as  soon 
as  perspiration  presented  itself  in 
these,  his  hands  became  dry.  These 
appearances  prove  that  the  magnetic 
influence  reacts  upon  the  nervous 
economy  of  the  operator.*  Riohter 
did  not  willmgly  Mesmerise  when  the 
weather  was  cloudy,  the  reaction  on 
his  system  being  at  such  times  more 
severe. 

If  we  be  right  in  placing  the  mag« 
netic  influence  in  a  nervous  principle, 
extending  its  operation  beyond  the 
palpable  nervous  substance,  it  is  eas^ 
to  see  with  what  force  psychic  influ- 
ences must,  in  all  exercise  of  this 
agency,  come  in.  If  the  soul  can,  by 
means  of  the  nervous  principle,  mould 
and  transfigure  even  the  solid  parts  of 
the  organism,  so  that,  for  example,  ia 
the  fb^ures  of  the  face,  the  degree  of 
mental  elevation  or  debasement,  culti- 
vation or  rudeness,  permanently  im- 
prints and  expresses  itself,  it  mar  weQ 
be  conceived  that  this  psychic  influence 
should  be  as  great,  and  still  gpreater, 
where  the  nervous  principle,  in  its 
ministry  to  the  modifying  soul,  is  no 
longer  bound  to  a  corporeal  oi^gan. 
The  more  susceptible  to  magnetic  in- 
fluences any  one  is,  the  more  sensibility 
will  he  also  have  for  the  psyshic  eie- 


*  Mesmeric  reaction,  to  any  extent  involving  inconvenience  to  the  physician,  is, 
according  to  Ennemoser,  of  rare  occurrence.  As  an  instance  of  it,  however,  he 
mentions  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his  own,  who,  having  a  dropsical  patient  under 
maenetic  treatment,  was  alarmed  to  perceive  the  rapport  announce  itself  in  the 
swelling  of  his  hands ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  hun  to  give  up  magnetic  prac- 
tice altogether. 
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inent  contained  UMrein.  Thnsy  the 
efflMts  of  animftl^  or»  better,  vital  mag« 
netism  (LebensmagnetiswmsJ  have  a 
widely  extended  compass.  From  the 
lowest  manifestations  of  animal  life 
thej  reach  up  to  the  hiehest  workings 
of  the  son],  of  which  also  the  nervous 
principle  is  the  organic  medium. 
Hence  the  great  difference  in  the  dig* 
Aitj  of  these  effects.  Many  pheno- 
mena of  life,  in  the  lower  animal  world, 
find  in  this  zoomagnetic  agency  their 
expknation.  Here,  the  organic  prin- 
ciple ministers  to  the  mere  animal  im- 
pulse—to instinct  The  highest  ex- 
pressions of  spiritual  activity,  the  im- 
mediate influence  which  the  inspired 
or  the  energetic  man  exercises  upon 
other  men,  likewise  find  in  this  same 
Koomagnetic  agency  their  explanation* 
Here  the  organic  principle  is  the  mi- 
nister of  the  free>will.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  the  gradations  are  infi- 
nite, rising,  step  by  step,  from  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  life,  in  a  region 
where  the  operation  of  material  laws 
n  only  a  shade  less  absolute  than  in 
the  processes  of  the  inorganic  world, 
QD,  first,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  man, 
wnerein  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual 
exist  in  a  state  of  hollow  alliance  and 
jnutoal  compromise,  and  hence,  as- 
cending by  loftier  and  loftier  flights, 
to  a  r^on  in  which  the  spiritual,  the 
win,  swavs  and  determines  the  natu- 
ral, modifies,  dispenses  with,  subordi- 
nates to  its  own  freedom  the  material 
law,  makes  of  its  whole  environment, 
animate  and  inanimate,  the  or^an  in 
which,  and  by  which,  it  acts,  while  it  is 
itsdf  the  organ  of  the  absolute  wiU, 
out  of  which  all  laws  of  all  existence, 
psyshic  and  material,  in  the  beginning 
went — and  ever  do  go — fbrth. 

The  nervous  force,  acting  beyond 
the  sensible  limits  of  the  orgasm,  is, 
according  to  the  above,  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  termed,  not  very  hap- 
pily. Mesmeric.  The  organs  hj  which 
chiefly  such  an  extraorganic  durection 
and  activity  are  unpressed  on  this  force, 
are  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

<*The  most  usual  way  of  magne- 
tiang/'  says  Ennemoser,  **and,  as 
many  erroneously  believe,  the  only 
way,  is  by  the  hand.  The  hands  are 
the  proper  organs  of  the  will,  through 
which  volition  becomes  act :  as  the  boo v 
in  general  is  tiie  visibility  of  the  soul, 
the  manifnted  psychic  subsistence,  so 
the  hands  are,  especially  in  then:  move- 


ments,  the  physiognomic  indices  or  fea- 
tures of  the  will  in  its  constitution  and 
manner  of  working.  Bot  in  like  manner 
as  the  hands  execute  what  the  spirit 
within  determines,  so  are  they  also  the 
most  natural  conductors  of  the  direc- 
tion and  fixation  of  physical  energies.*' 
**  The  hand,"  says  Passavant,  ** Is  the 
organ  in  which  the  sense  of  feeling  be- 
comes sense  of  touch,  and  thus  emer|;^ 
into  freedom,  in  the  power  of  seekmg 
and  examining  its  object.  Through  the 
erect  posture  of  man  the  hand  is  an 
emancipated  organ,  which,  instead  of 
serving  to  the  support  or  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  body,  becomes  a  compre- 
hensive organ  of  the  spirit.  From  the 
continual  activity  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
a  greater  consumption  of  nervous  force 
goes  on  at  the  hand,  particularly  at  the 
extremities  of  the  finders,  and  in  oonse- 

auence,  probably,  an  mcreased  efflux  of 
tie  nervous  aether :  this  process  may  be 
heightened  in  intensity  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will.  In  all  ages  a  healing 
virtue  has  been  attributed  to  the  touch, 
to  the  imposition  of  the  hand  on  suf- 
fering parts  of  the  body ;  and  ftrom  the 
earliest  epochs  of  man's  history  has  this 
organ  been  lifted  up  to  bless  and  to 
curse.  A  custom  in  which  all  nations 
and  all  times  have  shown  so  singular  an 
agreement,  can  have  no  mere  arbitrary 
or  conventional  ground :  it  must  find  its 
import  in  the  nature  of  the  organ  itself; 
and  this  is  contained  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  hand  is,  in  man,  the  Areest 
member  of  the  body,  and  that,  as  organ 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  ordained  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  the  effluent  nervous 
lether." 

Passavant's  directions  for  the  mag- 
netic manipulation  are  exceedingly 
simple.  The  hand  is  to  rest  either  on 
the  parts  affected  (where  the  disease 
under  cure  is  local),  or  on  those  places 
where  the  most  important  nervous 
structures  are  situated — namely,  in 
particular,  upon  the  head,  and  upon 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  former 
the  centre  of  the  cerebral,  the  latter  of 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  Passes 
made  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  or 
the'palm  of  the  hand,  whether  with  or 
without  contact,  must  (as  a  rule),  in 
order  to  work  beneficially,  be  carried 
from  above  downwards,  from  the  brain 
towards  the  extremities.  According 
to  Ennemoser,  the  greater  the  quiet- 
ness and  uniformity  with  which  the 
process  of  manipulation  is  carried  on— • 
the  less  there  is  of  bustle,  gesticulation, 
and  ceremony — the  more  advantageous 
will  it  be  to  the  patient*  whose  imagi* 
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nation  should  bt  as  little  at  possibla 
appealed  to>  his  composure  as  little  as 
possible  disturbed,  bj  what  may*strike 
him  as  oddity  in  the  procedure  he  is  sub- 
jected to.  It  were  best  if  the  mani- 
pulation  wholly  escaped  the  notice  ot 
the  patient*  so  that  the  magnetic  eiFects 
should  steal  upon  him  unawares,  with- 
qut  his  haying  been  preyiously  agitated 
bj  the  expectation— perhaps  the  fear — 
of  a  mysterious  power,  strange  to  his 
experience,  and  the  anticipated  ap- 
proach of  which  must  involre,  one 
should  think,  feelings  of  a  somewhat 
uneasy  curiosity. 

Next  to  the  hand,  the  eye  is  the 
organ  through  which*  principally,  man 
exercises  an  immediate  psychic  in- 
fluence both  on  men  and  beasts.  From 
of  old  has  the  power  of  working  ma- 
gically, that  is,  of  carrving  the  impulses 
of  the  will  without  the  limits  of  the 
organism,  been  attributed  to  the  eye. 
The  fixed  gaze  of  a  malignant  soul, 
which,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  is  often  to 
be  met  with  in  old  women  (ut  in  vettdii 
tape  cofUingit),  was  supposed  to  work 
with  deadly  effect  upon  unresisting 
subjects,  particularly  upon  children, 
and  CTen  to  exert  a  baleful  influenoe 
on  the  atmosphere.  Virgil  has  indi- 
cated in  the  line— 

**  NeiGlo  quit  tentrw  occuloi  mthl  Ikadnat  afoot.** 

the  belief  of  his  time  on  this  point ; 
and  Rousseau  assures  us  that  he  killed 
four  toads  in  Egypt  by  what  Mr. 
Tappertit  would  call  ''eyeing  them 
orer."  However,  on  makmg  the  ex- 
periment on  a  toad  at  Lyons,  the 
reptile,  being  no  benighted  Egyptian 
toad,  but  an  enlightened  French  one, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  not  only  did  not  die,  but  re- 
turned his  look  with  such  malign  effect, 
that  he  swooned  on  the  spot.  The 
eye,  as  Passavant  remarks,  has  this  in 
common  with  the  hand,  that  it  not 
only  receives  but  gives-*not  only  is 
itself  the  subject  of  sensation,  but 
causes  sensation  in  others.  While  the 
senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing 
are  only  receptive,  the  hand  and  the 
eye  are  at  the  same  time  acting,  magi- 
cally working  organs. 

•*  The  eye,"  he  proceeds,  "is  the 
telescope  throagh  which  the  soul  dis- 
cerns, the  mirror  in  which  she  is  dls-* 
eemed,  and  the  telegraph  whereby  she 
announees  the  hiddmiest  feelings.    No 


passion  so  base,  no  dignity  of  soil  to 
high,  b«t  it  speaJcs  oat  and  reveals  itstlf 
in  this  transparent  organ." 

Jean  Paul  says  in  a  letter  to  s 
friend — 

"  Twice,  in  a  large  company,  I  iMtrij 
put  Fran  von  K.  to  sleep,  throogb  mere 
nxed  gazine;  on  her  with  that  intention, 
whereof  nobody  knew :  her  heart  palpi- 
tated and  she  turned  pale,  to  that  de- 
gree that  8.  had  to  doctor  her." 

But  magnede  workings  may  take 
place  without  employment  of  either 
the  eye  or  the  hand.  The  i^tproadi 
of  the  physician  is  fraught  widi  s 
powerful  influence  on  the  patient ;  and 
Friedrioh  Hufeland's  conjecture  seems 
not  to  be  without  foandatioii,  that 
physicians  often  exercise  a  msgnetie 
power  without  having  themselves  sus- 
picion of  it,  and  benefit  their  patients 
more  hereby  than  with  their  preserip- 
tions.  Mr.  Braid's  method  of  *<  hyp- 
notising" perhaps  derives  its  efficacy  in 
part  from  the  magnetic  influence  which 
he  unconseiously  exerts  t  it  may  be 
doubted,  at  least,  whether  hb  patienti 
would  not  take  much  longer  to  become 
'<  hypnotised,"  if  they  sat  and  squinted 
at  their  eyebrows  in  a  room  by  them* 
■elves. 

Continued  and  repeated  magnetising 
produces  frequently,  though  not  s£ 
ways,  sleep.  This  is,  according  to 
Ennemoser,  one  of  its  most  salutary 
properties. 

<*  Sleep,"  he  remarks,  *<  is  the  first  of 
medicines  in  all  such  diseases  as  consist 
in,  or  are  aoeompanied  by  an  hiordinats 
degree  of  excitement  and  over-aotivitY 
of  the  system,  and  in  which  the  inward 
harmony  of  the  diffSerent  orgaoio  work- 
ings is  disturbed.  VThen  onoe  we  art 
fortunate  enough,  in  nervous  affections, 
in  fevers,  in  pains  of  whatever  kind,  in 
mental  diseases,  in  madness,  fcc,  by 
any  means  to  procure  sleep,  crises  of 
amendment  begin  to  present  themselves; 
but  in  no  case  so  strikingly  and  so  surely 
as  in  consequesoe  of  the  sleep  prodnoed 
by  magnetism." 

The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
artifioisi  sleep,  besides  its  extreme  pro- 
foundness, involving  insensibility  As  of 
death,  is  that  it  avoids  the  use  of  those 
narcotic  substances  whldh,  whatever  im- 
mediate relief  their  amidoymont  may 
bring,  are,  through  thnr  delftttrioas 
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tction  OD  tbe  brain*  &Ul  to  the  sub- 
seqoent  healthy  working  of  the  funo^ 
tioDS  both  of  mind  and  body. 

.  "  The  magnetic  sleep/'  says  Passa- 
Tsnt,  "  distinguishes  itself  from  ordi- 
ntry  sleep,  inasmuch  as  it  is  deeper,  and 
thus  that  the  connection  of  the  sleeper 
with  the  external  world  through  the 
common  organs  of  sense  is  in  a  higher 
degree  suspended.  In  ordinary  sleep, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  senses  to  out- 
ward impressions  does  not  wholly  cease : 
a  light,  a  sound,  a  touch  would,  were 
this  the  case,  not  be  capable  of  awaking 
OS.  But  in  the  deep  magnetic  sleep  the 
cessation  of  sensibility  is  complete :  the 
mostdaizlhig  light,  the  loudest  noise, 
nay,  sometimes  pinehing,  cutting,  and 
burning  eanaot  awaken  the  iadividnal 
sunk  in  snch  sleep.  It  is  a  transient 
slsep  of  death." 

The  question  here  arises — How 
does  magnetism  produce  sleep  ?  How 
ean  the  working  of  the  nervous  prin^ 
ciple  of  one  man  upon  that  of  another, 
cause,  in  the  latter,  such  a  withdraw- 
ing from  the  external  world,  and  such 
a  oonoentratioii  within  himself? 

When  the  magnetic  agency  has 
been  but  a  short  time  employed,  for 
example,  in  oases  of  lociU  working 
upon  parts  aifeoted  with  pain,  this 
does  not  take  place ;  but  only  there, 
where  the  whole  nervous  system  of 
the  patient  is  forcibly  and  for  a  length 
of  time  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  roagnetiser.  The  most 
natural  explanation,  u  e.,  that  which 
most  connects  itself  with  already 
known  laws  m  nature,  seems  to  be 
this :  when  the  separate  nervous 
forces  of  two  persons  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  each  other,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  activity  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  passivity  on  the  other,  there  is 
formed  a  relation  of  polarity  between 
the  two  nervous  prinoiples.  Now 
since,  in  the  individual  man,  nervous 
polarity  expresses  itself  in  the  con- 
trasts of  waking  and  sleep,  of  a  radia- 
tion and  a  concentration  of  the  ner- 
vous fj^oe,  there  will,  when  the  forces 
of  two  nervous  systems  become  polar 
in  relation  to  each  other,  be  presented 
the  samo  contrasts  in  the  two  subjects 
of  this  relation,  In  the  samo  nervous 
system  the  contrasted  actings  could 
only  mamfeat  themselves  in  alterna- 
tion: the  rapportf  or  interpenetra- 
tion  of  sensorial  life  between  the  Mes- 
merisor  and  hU  patLent^  Arst  renders 


possible  the  exhibition  of  them  simul- 
taneously. The  above  is  Passavant's 
representation.  Friedrich  Hufeland 
puts  it  somewhat  differently,  though 
the  principle  is  essentially  the  same. 
According  to  this  distinguished  phy- 
siologist and  physician,  Uie  sympathy 
which  imites  the  magnetiaer  and  the 
magnetised,  like  every  dynamic  com- 
bination in  nature  generally,  can  take 
}dace  only  through  the  medium  of  an- 
tithetic interdetermination  of  positive 
and  negative.  But  if  the  ^veral  parts 
of  any  one  organism  possess  a  polarity, 
similar  to  the  magnetic,  which  con- 
nects them  into  a  living  whole,  then, 
since  the  Mesmeric  agency  can  only 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  periphe- 
ric pole  of  the  subject  to  be  Mesme- 
rised, and  this  must  be  considered  as 
homonymous  with  the  peripheric  pole 
of  the  Mesroeriser,  to  render  an  agency 
of  the  latter  upon  the  latter  possible, 
an  inversion  of  the  poles  must  take 
place,  according  to  the  well-known 
law  by  which,  in  the  inorganic  region, 
the  stronger  of  two  magnets,  the 
homonymous  poles  of  which  are 
brought  into  contact— north  pole  with 
north,  or  south  with  south---has  the 
power  of  inverting  the  poles  of  the 
weaker,  so  that  the  poles  in  contact 
become  contrary,  and,  instead  of  re- 
pelling, attract  one  another.  This 
phenomenon,  according  to  Hufeland, 
expresses  the  law,  from  which  the 
ei!«cts  of  Mesmerism  must  be  deduced. 
The  rapport  will,  accordingly,  be  the 
more  easily  established,  the  weaker 
the  polar  force  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nerves  of  the  patient  is. 

In  the  successive  development  of 
the  Mesmeric  stages,  as  given  by 
Kluge  and  othere,  tne  sensorial  power 
is  seen  passing  from  the  positive  pole, 
(where  it  is  m  the  state  of  ordinary 
waking,)  through  the  centre  of  indif- 
ference, (magnetic  sleep,}  to  the  ne- 
gative pole,  which  thus  becomes  posi- 
tive (in  clairvoyance),  while  the  ordi- 
nary positive  pole  becomes  negative. 
The  sense,  open  to  outward  tnings, 
gradually  closes  to  them,  and,  aAer 
an  interval  of  total  abeyance,  opens 
again  as  gradually  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, to  the  apprehension  of  an 
inward  region.  "  In  sleep,"  says 
Novalis,  <<  body  and  soul  are  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination;  the 
soul  is  distributed  in  equilibrium, 
through  the  body ;  the  man  is  neu- 
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tralized.  Waking  b  a  state  of  disen* 
gagement  of  the  antagonist  forces^  a 
state  of  polarization ;  in  the  wakhig 
state  the  soul  is  determined  to  a 
pobt»  localized."  What  Novalis  here 
says  of  sleep  in  general,  is  true^  to  its 
full  extent  only  of  the  magnetic  sleep, 
in  which  sensorial  life  hangs  balanced 
in  the  point  where  the  opposing  at- 
tractions of  two  spheres  of  being,  an 
outward  and  an  inward,  meet  and  de- 
stroy each  other,  so  that  the  patient's 
existence,  in  this  state,  is  a  formless 
dark  void,  and  interval  of  chaos, 
through  which  lies  the  wondrous  way, 
from  tne  world  that  surrounds  us  with 
its  illusions  to  the  world  that  opens  in 
its  deep  reality,  far,  far  within  us. 

The  susceptibility  to  Mesmeric  im- 
pressions, according  to  Ennemoser,"  is 
m  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral organic  force,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly, of  the  nervous  power,  of  the 
patient.  **  For,  as  the  individual 
nerves  of  the  system  acquire  their 
polarity  from  the  brain  as  its  central 
point, — the  more  powerful  the  tension 
they  receive  from  within,  the  more 
energetically  will  they,  necessarily, 
work  outwards.  If  the  tension  be 
weak,  as  in  sickness  is  oftenest  the 
case,  then  will  each  several  part  of 
the  system  exhibit  but  a  weak  pola- 
rity, and  the  whole  will  be,  in  relation 
to  a  vigorous  organism,  acting  upon  it, 
just  what  the  weak  magnet  is  to  the 
powerful  one :  in  other  words,  its  po- 
larity will,  in  coming  in  contact  with 
the  other  become  inverted,  and  it  will 
be  attracted  bv  the  organbm,  of  the 
solicitations  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
This  attraction  often  becomes  sensible 
to  the  eye,  and  the  cause  of  it  seems  to 
be  that  the  cerebral  nerves  of  the  person 
attracted  do  not  receive  their  polarity 
fVom  within,  but  from  without,  namely, 
from  the  organism  of  the  mag^etizer, 
hereby  becoming  as  it  were  parts  of 
the  latter,  incorporated  with  him  and 
dependent  upon  him.  Thus,  the  two 
persons  standing  in  this  relation  of 
sympathy  towards  one  another  become 
in  a  measure  fused  and  blended  toge- 
ther into  one  individuality;  and  so 
the  phenomena  of  rapport,  between 
the  patient  and  the  physician,  those 


mysterious  6rftnsferenoes  of  sensatiofl 
and  of  sentiment,  find  their  explana- 
tion in  known  laws  of  physiology.*' 
"  The  sensible  attractionWe  referred 
to,  between  the  magnetizer  and  the 
magnetized,  is  a  phenomenon  bj  no 
means  uncommon.  Professor  Agii- 
siz,  in  his  hiffhly  interesting  aoooont 
of  his  having  been  Mesmerised  by  Mr. 
Townshend,  having  described  his  sen- 
sations during  the  process,  the  state 
of  half-sleep  into  which  he  was 
brought,  and  hb  being  finally  recalled 
to  a  waking  condition,  says,  ''he 
(Mr.  ToWn^end)  then  told  me,  and 
M.  Desor  repeated  the  same  thing, 
that  the  only  fact  which  had  satisfied 
them  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  Mesmeric 
sleep  was  the  facility  with  whidi  my 
head  followed  all  the  movements  of 
his  hand,  although  he  did  not  touch 
me,  and  the  pleasure  which  I  appeared 
to  feel  at  the  moment  when,  after 
several  repetitions  of  friction,  he  thus 
moved  my  hand  at  pleasure  in  all 
directions." 

In  cataleptic  states,  particular  parts, 
as  the  handb  and  feet,  may  be  brought 
into  my  position,  at  will,  by  the  hand 
of  the  magnetizer,  which  tiiey  follow 
as  the  iron  does  the  load-stone ;  and 
Ennemoser  relates,  not  only  that  the 
hand  of  a  patient  followed  all  the 
movements  of  his  finger,  without  con- 
tact, but  that,  when  contact  took 
place,  the  two  surfiioes  (of  the  operator's 
finger  and  the  patient's  hand)  adhered 
with  such  force  that  demagnetizing 
passes  were  necessary  to  separate  then. 
But  effects  still  more  striking  attended 
the  experiments  of  Doctor  Nick,  who> 
merely  holding  the  points  of  his  two 
thumbs  towards  those  of  his  patient, 
as  the  latter  lay  in  magnetic  sleep  on 
the  floor,  lifted  her  up,  and  placed  her 
standing,  unsupported  except  by  bis 
neuro-magnetic  attraction.  Doctor 
Spiritus  records  a  similar  case  of 
electric  (?)  attraction  with  the  thumbs.* 

But  it  is  not  only  by  their  mag- 
netizers  that  patients  under  the  inflo- 
enoe  of  this  singular  agency  are  at- 
tracted. Ennemoser  saw  the  hand  of 
a  ma^eticallv-sleepinff  female  drawn 
to  an  iron  nail,  from  which  it  required 
a  greater  degree  of  yiolenoe  than  be 


•  A  glimpse  of  the  cloven  foot  1  Doctor  Spiritus  1 1  Doctor  Nick!  1 1  The 
very  incogmto  laid  aside  1  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Jesuit  HelL  If  thii  does  not 
open  people's  eyes  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Penny  Pulpit  never  will. 
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jndgedit  expedient  to  employ  to  bring 
It  (the  hand)  away  again.  Again, 
some  persons  under  magnetic  in  flu* 
ence  are  attracted  by  liquid  surface?, 
though  the  very  reverse  was  the  case 
with  Kerner's  patient,  the  world- 
renowned  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  for 
whom  water  had  such  a  repellency 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  into 
a  bath,  with  her  own  and  her  atten- 
dants' greatest  efforts.  This  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  commonest  witch- 
ordeals  of  the  middle  ages.  Little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
bewildering  effects  which  that  era  set 
down  to  the  account  of  necromantic  or 
demoniac    agencies,    had    their    true 

?'ound  in  the  zoo-magnetic  principle, 
hat  the  unfortunate  beings  accused 
of  witchcraft,  in  many  cases  believed 
themselves  guilty,  does  not  militate 
against  this  solution  of  the  riddle. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
Mesmeric  clairvoyante  of  the  present 
day  to  describe  herself,  with  perfect 
good  faith,  as  bein^  in  communication 
with  angels,  and  with  the  souls  of  de- 
ptrted  men,  good  and  evil.  Spirits  of 
health  and  goblins  damned  enact,  be- 
fore the  inward  eye  of  the  entranced 
sleep-waker,  the  wonder  fullest  dramas, 
by  no  means  classical,  but  of  the 
Shaksperean-romantic  stamp,  such  as 
no  Greek  or  Frenchman  could  abide 
to  behold — for  vour  Greek  and  your 
Frenchman,  look  you,  shall  desire  to 
see  a  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
cook  and  a  dancing-master,  a  tailor 
and  a  philosophe  would  have  made  it, 
had  circumstances  allowed — aud  not 
in  any  wbe  a  world  as  it  is,  as  One 
made  it,  who  also  made  the  things 
which  have  made  themselves  cooks 
and  tiulors,  dancing-masters  and  phi- 
losophes — but  this  is  a  digression. 

Whether  the  purely  spiritual  ele- 
ment, the  will  exercised  in  faith,  or 
the  mechanico-material  element,  a 
system  of  passes  and  manipulations, 
and  the  therewith  connected  agency 
of  a  fluid,  differing  from  any  drug  in 
the  chemist's  laboratory  only  in  the 
degree  of  its  subtilty,  be  the  true 
cause  of  the  Mesmeric  phenomena,  is 
a  controversv  which  has  been  carried 
on  to  this  day,  with  great  heat,  and 
with  very  little  insight.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  spiritual  and  those  of  the 
material  theory  are,  probably,  both  of 
them  right  in  their  aiBrmative,  and 
Vol.  XXIir.— No.  135. 


wrong  in  their  negative — both  of  them 
in  error  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex- 
clusive, in  so  far  as  each  does  not  re* 
cognise,  in  the  system  of  the  other, 
the  complement  of  his  own.  Each  ia 
right  in  holding  himself  to  be  right ; 
each  is  wrong  in  holding  his  opposite 
to  be  wrong.  The  truth  includes 
both  doctrines ;  not  as  being  eclec* 
tically  made  up  of  whatever  is  best 
and  truest  in  what  both  sides  respeo* 
tively  hold — for  the  being  of  truth  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  constitution 
of  a  mental  pic-nic — but  as  being  that 
original  unity,  of  which  two  conflict- 
ing parties  do  each  behold  one  of  two 
inseparable  aspects.  Of  how  few 
controversies,  religious,  political,  or 
philosophical,  is  this  not  the  ratioiuUe* 
Every  where  it  is  the  shield,  with  its 
side  of  silver,  and  its  side  of  gold— 
and  so  few  have  thought  and  patience 
to  ride  round,  and  see  both  sides.  Of 
most  disputes  about  principles,  the 
true  word  of  reconcilement,  and  reso- 
lution of  discord,  were  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  law  of  polarity. 

Schopenhauer  seems  to  have  pro- 
pounded the  best  solution  of  the  ques* 
tion  between  the  spiritualist  and  the 
materialist  parties,  wherein  the  com- 
patibility of  their  opposite  doctrines, 
and  even  the  need  which  they  have  of 
each  other  as  corresponding  opposites 
— as  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same 
medal,  is  shown: — 

"Since,"  says  this  writer,  "accord^ 
ing  to  my  doctrine,  the  organism  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  will  itself  mani- 
fested in  an  objective  form,  the  outward 
act  of  manipulation  coincides  with  the 
inward  act  of  volition.  But  when  ef- 
fects are  produced  without  the  former, 
this  is  in  a  certain  degree  artificially 
done  by  a  circuitous  way,  the  phantasy 
supplying  the  place  of  the  outward  act ; 
but  this  way  is  more  difficult  and  sel- 
domer  effectual,  as  Rieser  truly  says 
that  the  spoken  command,  *  Sleep!'— 
works  more  effectually  than  the  bare 
inward  volition  of  the  ma^netisser.  On 
the  other  hand  the  mampulation,  the 
outward  act  in  genera),  is  an  infallible 
means  to  fix  and  engage  the  will  of  the 
magnetizer,  just  because  outward  acts 
without  volition  are  not  possible.  Hence 
we  see  how  magnetizers  sometimes  ope* 
rate  without  a  conscious  effort  of  -ml), 
and  almost  without  thought,  and  yet 
produce  effects.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  volition,  the  reflec- 
tion thereupon,  but  the  pure  act  itself, 
as  little  as  possible  made  an  object  of 
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cogitation,  that  worlcs  mfljrnetically : 
hence,  aH  thinking  and  reflecting,  as 
well  of  the  physician  as  of  the  patient, 
tpon  that  which  on  either  side  is  done 
or  snfflsred  is  expressly  forbidden,  and 
H  !s  recommended  that  the  whole  pro- 
Mss  be  carried  on,  as  far  as  may  be, 
without  being  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  consciousness.  The  true 
ground  of  all  which  is,  that  here  the 
will,  in  its  primary  beug,  in  and  for 
itfielf,  is  operative. 

We  may  briefly  say,  an  action  with- 
out the  organism  is  as  dependent  upon 
the  will  as  an  action  within  the  or- 
ganism ;  but  as  the  will,  acting  within 
the  organism,  indbpensably  needs  the 
ministry  of  the  nerrous  principle,  so 
neither,  in  extending  its  action  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  organism,  can  it  dis- 
pense with  this  minbtry.  What  it  can- 
not do  within  the  organism,  if  the 
nervous  oommunication  be  interrupted 
(if  the  nerve  of  motion  goin^  to  a 
particular  orsan  be  cut),  that  it  can- 
not do  in  a  foreign  organism^  having 
no  communication  therewith.  The 
body  does  nothing  without  the  soul ; 
the  soul  nothing  without  the  body  ; 
for  the  body  and  the  soul  are  one,  a 
living  and  working  whole — and  either 
without  the  other  is,  practically,  a  nul- 
lity. 

Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  interesting 
and  instructive  as  thejr  are,  do  not 
afford  a  basis  of  sufficient  width  for 
the  theory  which  he  builds  upon  them, 
a«ither  does  this  theory  by  any  means 
•zplain  all  the  phenomena  of  Mes- 
merism. The  whole  subject  of  what 
h  called  rapport,  namely,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  lower  sleep-waking,  to  say 
nothing  of  clairvoyance,  lies,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  its  beat.  So  do  all  mag- 
netic effects,  produced  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  patient, 
•ooh  as  Jean  Paul's^  one  is  pained  to 
•ay,  quite  indefensible  proceeding  to- 
wards the  Frau  von  K.,  such  as  Mr. 
Townshend's  not  much  more  com- 
mendable operations  in  regard  of  a 
fellow-passenger  by  the  mail-coach, 
and  a  host  of  other  cases.  Mr.  Braid, 
while  holding  his  lancet-case  for  his 
patient  to  stare  at,  is  magnetizing  the 
fatter  by  his  volition,  without  suspect- 
ing it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would,  by  magnetizing  with 
his  eye  or  hand,  produce  effects  which 
would  surprise  himself.  There  is, 
tiowerer^  such  a  thing  m  self-mag- 


netizing, without  help  of  another, 
which  no  doubt  here  also  plays  its 
part.  Jacob  Bohme  fell  at  once  into 
ecstacy  and  lucid  vision  of  the  l^hest 
degree,  by  an  accidental  look  into  a 
bright  tin  platter.  Light,  direct  or 
reflected,  is  a  powerful  magnetizer. 
If  Mr.  Braid  made  his  patients  stsrc 
at  the  moon,  instead  of  his  lancet- 
case,  the  effects  would  probably  be 
curious.  Light  has  a  peculiar  affinity 
to  the  nervous  fluid,  perhaps  th*  near- 
est in  nature.  For  the  rest,  this  mode 
of  casting  into  the  magnetic  or  ner- 
vous sleep,  while  it  spares  the  physi- 
cian,  throws  too  much  exertion  upon 
the  patient,  and  seems  less  to  avoid 
the  deleterious  effects  of  narcotic 
medicines  than  any  of  the  more  com- 
mon Mesmeric  processes. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  warning : 

**  Let  no  one,"  says  Dr.  Ennemoscr, 
**  magnetize  merely  for  experiment,  or 
in  order  to  grati^  one's  own  or  ano- 
ther's curiosity.  Such  experiments  lead 
to  nothing  profitable,  and  may  have  em- 
barrassing consequences." 

By  a  single  magnetizing  a  latent 
germ  of  disease  is  sometimes  awaked, 
and  a  rapid  development  of  the  evil 
follows,  which  he  who  has  called  it 
forth  may  not  be  able  to  control.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  without  indigna- 
tion the  directions  given  to  amatenr 
magnetizers  by  a  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
Roche  Court,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Laog 
in  his  valuable  little  work,  (of  which 
the  intrinsic  worth  is  indeed  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  bulk) : — 

**  Advance  to  your  subiect  as  an  ei- 
perimentalist.  Say  nothing  to  aoj 
body  ;  select  for  your  trials  a  person  of 
a  sedate  character,  and  not  too  ^oung. 
Shut  yourself  and  the  patient  mto  a 
quiet  room,  with  no  spectators.** 

Then  follow  directions  as  to  the 
process  to  be  used,  whereby,  we  are 
told:— 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  ore 
the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  you  will  M 
and  see  the  establishment  of  your  poi^ 

er Sboaldao 

effect  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  desist,  and  try  another  pa- 
tient. If  effects  be  produced  witlus 
that  time,  go  on  until  you  see  that  they 
do  not  increase,  and  then  demagnetise, 
&0.         .       •       •     and  try  the  same 
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patient  a^am  the  succeeding  day»  and 
go  on  tUT  Toa  produce  all  the  higher 
phenomena. 

This  is  deserving  of  the  strongest 
reprobation:  such  tentative  magne- 
tizmg  is  a  sporting  with  bodilj  and 
mental  health  which  cannot  too  se- 
verely be  censured;  and  which  would 
least  be  ,  tolerated  in  countries  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  formidable 
agency  thus  rashly  summoned  into 
exercise  are  best  known.  In  this  first 
half  hour's  operations,  just  the  most 
important,  though  least  immediately 
perceptible,  effects  may  be  produced. 
The  dilettanti  may  find  that  he  has 
put  machinery  in  motion  which  it 
exceeds  all  his  powers  and  his  skill 
either  to  direct  rightly,  or  to  stop.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  **  demagnetize  by  trans- 
verse passes,  and  blowing  on  the  face 
and  head  upwards  from  the  neck,  or 
other  means ;"  but  cases  are  daily 
occurring  which  show  that  the  laic  in 
these  things  may  find  it  a  far  more 
difficult  task  to  bring  the  luckless 
subject  of  his  foolbh  experiment  out 
of,  than  into,  a  very  alarming  state  of 
coma.  An  American  writer  on  Mes- 
merism, the  Reverend  Le  Roy  Sun- 
derland, on  this  point  says  very 
wisely:—. 

"But  it  often  happens  that  persons 
succeed  in  putting  others  to  sleep,  and 
find  it  impossible  to  waken  them  again. 
What  shall  be  done  in  such  cases? 
Answer — learn  to  be  more  careful  how 
Tou  meddle  with  an  agency  of  which  you 
tnow  so  little.  We  have  known  serious 
results  to  follow  the  operations  of  per- 
sons when  the  motive  has  been  mere 
curiosity.'* 

If  the  first  half  hour's  efforts  pro- 
duce no  (apparent)  effect,  the  "  ex- 
perimentalist  is  advised  to  **  desist,  and 
try  another  patient,"  dismissing  the 
first  as  impracticable,  or,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
diner expresses  it,  "  tough."  But  no 
magnetic  procedure  abides  wholly  with- 
out consequences,  though  these  may 
escape  the  cognizance  of  an  unprac- 
tised eye,  A  **  tough"  cord  may  not 
betray,  to  hutj  observatioD,  the  effecta 


of  the  tension  it  has  undergone,  though 
this  has  brought  it  to  the  very  point 
of  snapping. 

The  only  legitimate  waj  of  studying 
Mesmerism  is  as  pupil  of  some  intelli- 
gent practitioner,  just  as  any  other 
branch  of  medical  science  is  to  be 
studied.  Let  the  student  accompany 
the  magnetizing  physician  in  his  pro- 
fessional visits  ;  let  him  see  the  proce- 
dure of  his  teacher,  and  when  the 
latter  judges  it  fit,  operate  under  his 
superintendence.  Not  by  blind  ex- 
perimenting and  feeling  of  his  own 
way,  but  by  witnessing  the  practice  of 
one  who  already  knows  what  he  is 
about,  let  him  learn  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  Mesmeric  affection,  so 
that  when  they  afterwards  present 
themselves  under  his  own  hands^  he 
may  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  nor  see 
himself  suddenly  placed  m  a  labyrinth 
to  which  he  has  no  clue.  With  all  the 
variableness  and  inconstancy  alleged 
as  characterizing  these  symptoms,  there 
is  yet  on  the  whole  such  a  degree  of 
general  uniformity  as  to  enable  the 
experienced  Mesmerist  to  discern  the 
bearings  of  the  case,  to  find  his  lati- 
tude, and  judge  what  he  has  done,  and 
whether  he  is  in  the  way  to  do  good 
or  not. 

But  never  should  Mesmerism  be 
applied  otherwise  than  remedially,  and 
with  the  defined  and  exclusive  inten- 
tion of  curing  a  present  disease.  To 
this  object  should  the  operator  go  by 
the  straightest  course,  and  have  done 
with  his  case  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  should  be  no  secondary  or  col- 
lateral views — of  making  experiments^ 
of  satisfying  one's  own  or  other  people's 
curiosity,  of  parading  marvels,  of 
making  converts.  As  in  general 
medical  science,  so  here,  that  practi- 
tioner will  institute  the  most  instruc- 
tive experiments  who  thinks  not  of 
experiments  at  all ;  and  the  discoveries 
most  conducive  to  the  further  progress 
of  knowledge  will  spontaneously  evolve 
themselves  from  the  procedure  of  him 
who  with  most  singleness  of  intention 
applies  to  the  benefit  of  his  patient  the 
knowledge  ahready  attained. 
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SONGS   OF   THE    FLOWERS. 
SNOW-DROP. 

Nursling  of  the  new-bom  year^ 
Sporting  with  the  tempest  s  might. 
Like  the  snow-flake  I  appear. 
Robed  in  winter*s  vestal  white. 


Forth  from  my  bulbous  dwelling 

I  leapt  at  the  summons  of  spring. 
What  herald  of  emperors*  telling 

So  gorgeous  a  tabard  conld  bring? 

SWEET    VIOLET. 

Born  on  a  sloping  bank,  *neath  an  old  hawthorn  tree, 
I  shrank  from  the  passing  ^aze,  like  a  maiden  timidly. 
Till  the  wooing  winds  of  March  came  whispering  such  a  tale. 
That  I  op*d  my  balmy  stores  to  enrich  their  healthful  gale. 


Near  to  a  prattling  stream. 
Or  under  the  hedgerow  treei, 

I  bask  in  the  sun's  glad  beam. 
And  list  to  the  passing  breeze. 

When  the  village  school  is  o*er. 
And  the  happy  children  free. 

Gladly  they  seek  to  explore 
Haunts  that  are  perfnm*d  by  me^ 


Where  the  wild  bee  comes  with  a  murmurii^  song. 
Pilfering  sweets  as  he  roams  along, 

1  uprear  my  purple  bell : 
List*ning  the  free-l>orn  eagles  cry. 
Marking  the  heathcock*s  glancing  eye. 

On  the  mountain-side  I  dwell. 

The  echoes  yet  the  notes  prolong. 
When  one,  who  oft  o*er  hill  and  dell 
Had  sought  the  spots  where  flowrets  dwell. 
And  knew  their  names  and  functions  well. 
And  could  of  all  their  changes  tell. 

Thus  answered  to  their  song : 

**  Loveliest  children  of  earth. 
Of  more  than  each  rainbow  hue. 
Of  beauty  coeval  with  birth. 
And  fragrance  found  only  in  you  T 

**  Oh !  that  like  you  I  could  live. 

Free  from  all  malice  and  strife. 

That  each  thought  and  each  pulse  I  could  give 

To  the  bountiful  Giver  of  Life. 

''  Until  earth  shall  wax  old  and  decay. 
You  shall  ever  triumphantly  shine. 
And  on  leaf  and  on  petal  display 
The  work  of  an  Artist  Divine.*' 
Belfast.  R.  P. 
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GOETHB's  XPHIGKNIA*  translated   by    miss   SWANWICK.* 


We  ha?e  read  this  volume  with  great 
attention,  and  its^  excellence  is  such 
that  it  has  led  us  again  to  read  the 
original  poems,  of  which  it  gives  a 
verj  faithful  representation.  That 
few  of  the  German  masterpieces  of 
poetry  have  been  quite  naturalised 
among  us  has  been  in  part  the  fault 
of  translators  incompetent,  from  want 
of  sufficient  aconaintance  with  a  lan- 
guage which,  till  within  a  few  years, 
was  but  little  studied  in  England,  to 
present  any  thing  like  the  true  features 
of  the  works  which  they  undertook 
to  exhibit  In  addition  to  this  first 
great  want,  incredible  ignorance  of  the 
powers  of  the  language  into  which  they 
were  translating  also  existed.  We 
have  seen  half-a-dozen  translations  of 
Werther,  every  one  of  them  so  bad 
that  it  could  never  be  determined,  by 
tbe  most  attentive  critic,  which  was 
most  untrue,  not  alone  to  the  spirit 
but  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  work. 
Of  the  book  called  "Goethe's  Me- 
moirs,** and  which  professes  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  IhchUmg  and  Wahr^ 
heit,  the  translator  never,  even  acci- 
dentally, makes  a  right  ^ess  as  to  his 
author's  meaning.  Schiller's  "  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  too,  was  made  absolute 
nonsense  of — ^for  which  there  was 
less  excuse.  Herder  was,  in  the 
Mune  way,  dealt  with.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  manufacture  of  such 
works  was  conducted  chiefly  by  means 
of  careless  French  versions  turned  into 
English  almost  by  machinery.  Now 
and  then  a  bolder  claim  was  made  in 
a  preface,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
great  object  of  attaining  a  perfect 
translation  was  accomplished  by  pro- 
curing the  services  of  a  German  who 
did  not  understand  English,  but  was 
tryii^  to  learn  it,  and  an  Englishman 
h^inning  the  study  of  German.  In 
the  "Memoirs  of  Goethe,"  the  trans- 
lator's words  always,  we  are  bound  to 
>ay,had  some  meaning — never  Goethe's. 
As  to  Herder,  the  eminent  person  that 
Was  employed  on  that  work  does  not 
leeni  to  have  had  any  idea  whatever 
in  his  mind.  To  understand  him  is 
impossible. 


Mrs.  Austin  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
native  of  these  countries  that  has  fairly 
dealt  with  the  authors  she  has  trans- 
lated, and  her  books  may  be  read  with 
the  very  satisfactory  feeling  that  no- 
thinff  is  altered  or  omitted.  Kugler 
has  been  translated  in  the  same  honest 
spirit,  and  an  exceedingly  useful  book 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  executed 
with  singular  good  taste.  The  example 
thus  given  by  two  of  her  countrywomen 
has  been  followed  by  Miss  Swanwick  ; 
and  we  have  to  congratulate  her  on 
perfect  success  in  a  very  difRcult  task. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of 
translations  from  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  "  Iphi- 
genia"  and  the  two  first  acts  of  the 
"  Tasso"  of  Goethe  are  given — and 
the  "  Maid  of  Orleans"  of  Schiller. 
To  each  dramatic  poem  is  prefixed  an 
introductory  notice. 

We  have  throughout  compared  Miss 
Swanwick's  translation  of  the  "  Iphi- 
genia"  with  the  original,  and  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  it  deserves  the 
hi^h  praise  of  strict  fidelity  to  the 
original.  In  one  or  two  passages  we 
think  some  shades  of  meaning  have 
not  been  preserved ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  length,  and  where  metrical  forms 
are  to  be  regarded,  this  was  scarcely 
avoidable.  Could  we  wish  any  alte- 
ration affecting  the  general  character 
of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we 
should,  yet  with  some  hesitation,  ask 
for  greater  condensation  of  expression ; 
and  we  think  something  of  greater 
variety  might  be  given  to  the  versifica- 
tion by  the  more  frequent  use  of  our 
dramatic  blank  verse.  Miss  Swan- 
wick's line  for  pages  together  is  of 
ten  syllables,  while  Goethe,  though 
his  versification  in  this  poem  to  our 
ears  wants  animation,  frequently  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  his  measured 
iambics  by  interposing  lines  with  double 
endings.  But  these  are  trifling  faults ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
our  fair  author,  whose  command  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  English  language  is 
here  abundantly  proved,  has  considered 
this,  and  deliberately  preferred  the  style 
which  she  has  adopted. 


Translations  from  Goethe  and  Schiller,  by  Anna  Swanwick.  'London :  Murray,  1843. 
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The  '*  Tphigenia*'  is,perliap8,Goethe'8 
best  poem.  It  it  certainly  the  most 
graceful.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it 
without  feeling  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  Gre- 
cian drama  as  almost  to  appear  a  transla- 
tion from  the  great  Greek  tragic  poets. 
Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  reminds  us, 
not  of  one,  but  of  all  three.  The  per- 
fect repose  and  statuesque  beauty  of, 
may  we  say,  even  the  very  attitudes 
—•what  we  mean  will  be  felt  by  every 
one  who  has  seen  Mrs.  Charles  Kean 
in  Ion — and  the  dignity  of  the  lan- 
guage, remind  us  of  Sophocles.  The 
Symn  of  the  Destinies,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  act,  and  still  more,  the 
speech  of  Iphigenia  with  which  it  is 
introduced,  might  have  been  written 
by  ^schylus — and  the  romantic  cha- 
racter of  the  story  itself,  with  the 
human  sentiment  animating  all,  and 
makine  us  feel  the  deep  truth  that 
there  is  in  each  of  two  apparently  op- 
posed views,  is  altogether  m  the  spirit 
of  Euripides.  The  story  of  Goethe*s 
drama  is  drawn  more  from  Euripides 
than  Arom  either  of  the  other  poets. 

We  think  something  more  has  been 
said  of  the  strong  contrast  between 
Grecian  and  Gothic  art  than  the  facts 
altogether  warrant ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  very  much 
of  what  is  so  often  stated  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Romantic  and  Classical, 
arises  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  latter.  The  adventures  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus  are  not  very 
unlike  those  of  Amadis  or  Don  Para- 
lippomenon.  The  witchcraft  in  Ho- 
mer, and  Ovid,  and  Lucan,  are  iden- 
tical in  principle,  and  often  in  detail, 
with  that  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  with  that 
of  the  popular  superstitions  of  England 
and  Germany.  We  hesitate  to  assent 
to  distinguishing  the  ancient  poetry  as 
different  in  kind  from  the  modern. 
We  think  that  the  same  or  similar 
effects  are  sought  to  be  produced  on 
the  mind  by  all  poetry  and  the  arts 
addressed  to  the  imagination — and  that 
the  differences  in  the  way  of  effecting 
this  object  are  more  dependent  on 
accidental  circumstances  of  language 
and  costume  than  modem  writers  will 
admit.  The  German  critics — who  are 
often  fanciful — ^rather  inconsistently 
with  the  theoi^,  which  would  assert  an 
entire  distinction  of  kind  in  the  two 
•fyltt  of  poetry,  regard  Goethe  as,  in 
tbt  Iphigenia,  wismng  to  express  in 


allegory  his  own  banishment  as  it  were 
from  his  proper  country,  and  his  desire 
to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  among 
whom  he  was  thrown.  He  thus  is 
the  Iphigenia  of  the  piece  :  he,  too,  is 
the  Orestes.  The  wanderings,  the  er« 
rors,  and  the  struggles  of  his  early  poetic 
life  are  here  depicted — and  his  final 
restoration  to  tranquillity,  by  finding 
the  long-lost  sister,  who,  in  this  view 
of  the  mythus,  must  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  Grecian  art.  The  allegory 
is  not  very  reconcilable  in  all  its  parts, 
but  this  does  not  render  it  less  likely 
to  have  existed  as  a  kind  of  dream 
before  the  mind  of  the  poet.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  remember  any  passage 
in  his  works  giving  the  sanction  of  ms 
own  authority  to  it. 

That  Goethe  was  fond  of  allegories 
of  the  kind,  and  imagined  hidden 
meanings  to  be  veiled  in  the  stones 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  is  proved 
by  the  feeling  in  which  he  writes  of 
the  Helena  of  Euripides.  The  Helena 
is  founded  on  a  storjr  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  that  Paris,  returning  to  Troy 
with  Helen,  whom  he  had  forcibly 
conveyed  from  Sparta,  was  driven  l^ 
a  storm  into  Canopus,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile — that  he  was  car- 
ried before  Proteus,  the  king  of  the 
country — ^rebuked  for  his  perfidy,  and 
commanded  to  leave  the  country  witbia 
three  days.  Helen  and  the  treasorei 
brought  from  Sparta  were  detained 
for  the  purpose  of  being  restored 
to  Menelaus.  Menelaus,  meanwhile, 
knowing  nothing  of  this,  sails  with  a 
Greek  armament  to  Troy.  After  the 
city  was  besieged  and  taken,  on  his 
return  to  Greece  he  is  driven  by  • 
storm  to  Egypt,  and  there  finds  his 
wife,  who,  it  would  seem,  has  been  a 
miracle  of  fidelity,  all  safe,  and  his 
treasures.  On  thb  story  Euripides 
founds  his  Helena.  He,  however,  does 
something  more  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  lady.  Paris  has  come  to  Sparta, 
relying  on  the  promise  of  Venus,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  prize  of  beaotj. 
Juno,  offended  at  the  decision,  baffles 
the  Barbarian  lover  by  substituting  an 
aerial  phantom  for  the  living  Helena 
and  removes  the  latter  in  a  cloud  to 
the  land  of  Proteus,  till  the  conten* 
tions  between  the  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians terminate.  This  pleasing  ro- 
mance Goethe  exceedingly  admires, 
and  thinks  no  language  snffioieBt  te 
express  the  gratitude  which  Greed 
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owes  Euripides  for  rescuing  the  cha- 
racter of  Heleoy  and  thus  preserving' 
inviolate  a  sjmhol  of  perfect  loveliness 
and  grace.  The  Iphigeniay  supposed 
to  have  been  sacrificed,  but  in  the  same 
waj  preserved,  was  probably  regarded 
bj  him  in  a  similar  light.  In  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  of  transferring 
to  some  image  of  air  the  evil  that  it  is 
intended  should  not  fall  on  any  beings 
capable  of  suffering  pain,  we  find 
the  benevolent  Prometheus  of  a  mo- 
dem poem  conjuring  up  a  phantom 
before  uttering  an  imprecation,  in 
order  that  the  wrath  provoked  by  the 
corse  may  fall  on  an  empty  sfiade. 
Spenser's  Florimel  of  snow,  who  mis- 
leads the  unsuspecting  knights,  is  a 
fancy  of  the  same  kind,  exceedingly 
beautifully  managed. 

In  Euripides's  ^'Iphigenia  in  Aulis," 
Iphigenia,  whose  death  is  demanded  by 
an  oracle,  is  brought  to  Aulis,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  on  the  false 
pretence  of  a  marriage  with  Achilles. 
They  have  scarcely  reached  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  when  they  meet  Achilles, 
and  learn  the  deception  which  has  been 
practised.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
fifal  than  Iphigenia's  supplications  for 
life  to  her  father,  who  is  represented 
as  anxious  to  avert  her  fate,  but  con- 
trolled by  the  other  chiefs.  Achilles 
undertakes  to  rescue  her,  feeling  his 
own  honour  engaged  by  his  name  hav- 
ii^  been  used  to  entrap  her  and  Cly- 
temnestra  to  Aulis.  Exceedingly 
beautiful,  too,  are  the  choruses  in 
this  drama,  particularly  one,  which 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  sung 
render  affecting — which  records  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the 
parents  of  Achilles.  However,  when 
Iphigenia  has  fully  learned  and  felt 
all  that  depends  on  the  sacrifice — the 
safety,  the  union,  and  the  future 
triumphs  of  Greece,  she  herself  refuses 
to  be  rescued,  and  is  led  to  sacrifice 
—a  willing,  nay,  a  rejoicing  victim. 
Achilles,  whom  she  had  come  to  wed, 
fitters  the  sacrificial  prayer.  The  fatal 
blow  is  struck  by  the  sacrificing  priest 
—but,  lo  I  a  prodigy—a  bleeding  hind 
&Us  at  his  feet,  and  Iphigenia  is  lost 
from  sight 

The  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  the 
same  poet  continues  the  story  to  a  later 
date.  Iphigenia  is  saved  by  Diana,  and 
conveyed  by  her  through  the  air  to 
Tauris,  a  savage  region  in  the  Black 
Sw.  She  is  priestess  of  the  temple,  and 
«r  duty  is  to  assist  in  the  sacrifice  of 


every  stranger  that  is  cast  on  that  in- 
hospitable shore.  The  first  scene  in- 
troduces her  narrating  a  dream  of  the 
fall  of  her  father's  house,  which  she 
interprets  as  meaning  the  death  of  her 
brother  Orestes.  Orestes,  meanwhile^ 
and  Pylades,  come  to  Tauris.  Manj 
eventful  years  have  past  since  the 
sacrifice  at  Aidis — Clytemnestra  has 
murdered  her  husband — Orestes  has 
avenged  his  father's  death  by  slaying 
his  mother,  but  is  pursued  by  the 
Furies  and  persecuted  into  madness* 
An  oracle  sends  him  to  Taurb,  where 
he  is  told  is  a  statue  of  Diana,  whlch» 
if  be  can  succeed  in  remoring  and  con« 
veying  to  Delphi,  his  sufferings  shall 
cease.  By  an  artifice  of  Iphigenia's» 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  and  conveying 
away  the  statue — Iphigenia  accompa- 
nies him,  and  Minerva  appears  for  the 
purpose  of  soothing  Thoas,  the  king 
of  Tauris,  and  sayinff  that  the  anger 
of  the  gods  against  the  house  of  Tan* 
talus  is  at  an  end. 

We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Goethe's  drama,  founded  on  this 
story,  is,  in  every  respect  that  was 
possible  (considering  that  the  German 
had  to  build  his  edifice  with  brick,  not 
marble — for  such  is  German  compared 
with  the  language  of  Greece),  superior 
to  Euripides.  In  Euripides  we  ar^' 
as  Miss  Swan  wick  justly  observes, 
offended  by  Iphigenia's  unscrupulous 
violation  of  truth.  Indeed  she  seems, 
in  the  second  drama»  almost  contraste<l 
with  the  self-devoted  heroine  with 
whose  elevation  of  purpose  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  craft  to 
which  she  resorts.  The  Iphigenia  of 
Goethe  is,  on  the  contrary,  throughout 
consistent* — 

*'  In  the  drama  of  Euripides  we  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  generous  friend- 
ship of  Orestes  and  Pylades :  in  that  of 
Goethe  the  character  of  Iphigenia  oon« 
stitutes  the  chief  charm,  and  awakens 
our  warmest  sympathy.  While  contem- 
plating her,  we  feel  as  if  some  exquisite 
statue  of  Grecian  art  had  become  ani- 
mated by  a  living  soul,  and  moved  and 
breathed  before  us :  yet,  though  exhi- 
biting the  severe  simplicity  which  cha- 
racterizes the  creations  of  antiquity, 
she  is  far  removed  from  all  coldness  and 
austerity;  and  her  character,  though' 
oast  in  a  classic  mould,  is  free  fVom  that 
harsh  and  vindictive  spirit  which  dark*- 
ened  the  heroism  of  those  barbarous 
times  when  religion  lent  her  sanetien  to 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  softwed  cha- 
racter which  Goethe  has  «ttrU)ute4  to  \m 
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heroine  appears  justified  by  the  peculia- 
ritjr  of  her  position.  The  poetry  of  anti- 
quity has  been  characterized  as  having 
its  foundation,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
scene  which  is  present ;  bot  Iphigenia, 
an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  cherishing 
with  fond  regret  the  memory  of  her  dis- 
tant home,  and  ardently  longing  to  re- 
turn thither,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
poetic  spirit  of  more  modern  times, 
which,  deeply  earnest  in  its  character, 
has  been  beautifully  described  bySchlegel 
as  hovering  between  recollection  and 
hope. 

*'  This  habitual  yearning  for  her  native 
land  imparts  a  tinge  of  deep  melancholy 
to  the  character  of Iphigenia;  but,  unlike 
the  Grecian  heroine,  who  is  rendered  ob- 
durate by  misfortune,  she  finds  solace  for 
her  grief  in  alleviating  that  of  others. 
She  soothes  the  savage  temper  of  the 
barbarian  king,  and  induces  him  to  sus- 
pend the  cruel  law  which  doomed  each 
stranger  to  a  bloody  death.  She  dis- 
penses blessings  to  the  rude  people 
among  whom  she  dwells,  and  through 
the  influence  of  her  purity  and  love,  the 
thick  cloud  of  barbarism  is  gradually 
dispelled.    But,  though  a  centre  of  hap- 

Siness  to  all  around  her,  she  touchingly 
eplores  her  useless  life,  with  genuine 
humility  measuring  what  she  has  accom- 

Slished  by  the  standard  of  her  beneficent 
esires. 

*The  little  done  doth  ranith  to  the  mind, 
1¥hlch  forward  sees  how  much  remains  to  do.*  '* 

— MUt  Swanvnek*s  Preface, 

In  Talfourd's  "  Ion,"  the  conception 
of  the  leading  character  is  something 
nobler  and  purer  than  antiquity  has 
left  us,  or  than  could  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  anterior  to  Christi- 
anity. The  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
alone  approaches  it.  Something  of  the 
same  entire  purity  in  a  mind,  elevated, 
however,  rather  by  her  purpose  than 
altogether  by  nature — as  in  the  Ion 
and  the  Antigone — is  given  to  Goethe's 
Iphiffenia.  The  cloud  of  mystery  in 
whicn  she  has  been  brought  to  Tauris, 
and  which,  to  the  natives  of  that  barba- 
rous coast,  invests  her  with  something 
of  divinity,  wraps  itself  round  all  her 
movements,  and  her  very  thoughts. 
There  is  more  in  her  fate,  and  in  the 

Enrposes  of  the  gods  with  respect  to 
er,  than  she  quite  knows;  and  this 
secret  feeling,  which  perplexes  herself, 
makes  her  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  con- 
ceal her  parentage  from  the  prince  to 
whose  hospitality  she  is  indebted,  not 
alone  for  protection,  but  for  life  itself. 
Of  her  own  country  she  for  ever  thinks. 
Skp  kQovfs  that  the  Greeks  were  on 


the  eve  of  saiUng  for  Troy  when  she 
was  thus  strangely  separated  from  her 
kindred.  Of  the  after  fates  of  her 
family  she  had  heard  nothing;  bat 
there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that 
the  gods  had  not  ceased  to  visit  with 
persecution  the  race  of  Tantalus.  She 
is  now  and  then  visited  by  the  hope 
that  she  is  in  some  way  to  be  instru- 
mental in  appeasing  their  dark  and 
mysterious  hostility.  At  all  events, 
she  can  but  submit  to  the  severe  dis- 
pensation which  dooms  her  to  exile,  if 
not  to  captivity.  We  find  her  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess  Diana,  who 
nad  originally  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  her  life,  and  who  had  found  the 
means  of  protecting  her.  Human 
sacrifice,  which  shocked; the  imsgioa- 
tion  of  Greeks,  though,  as  in  lphigenia*s 
case,  it  was  not  unknown  in  their 
practice,  was  here  the  habitual  custom 
of  the  place.  Iphigenia,  however,  bad 
so  won  on  the  affections  of  the  king 
and  the  people,  that  she  was  able  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  savage  law. 
In  the  ancient  dramas  on  the  subject 
of  Iphigenia,  Thoas,  the  king,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fierce  tyrant.  It  woald 
not  have  harmonized  with  Goethe's 
view  of  the  subject  to  have  so  depicted 
him  ;  and  in  these  mythological  tales, 
and  the  dramas  founded  on  them,  the 
Greek  poets  themselves  had  given  him 
the  example  of  varying  the  legend 
almost  at  pleasure.  The  morals,  more 
especially,  were  almost  necessarily  those 
of  the  poet  himself,  or  rather  of  his 
own  stage  of  society  than  that  of  his 
fictitious  persons.  Euripides  makes 
his  Iphigenia  express  entire  disbdkf 
that  the  gods  can  have  pleasure  in 
human  sacrifice.  *'  The  natives  here,** 
she  says,  "are  disposed  to  murder, 
and  charge  their  own  g^ilt  on  the 
gods.  None  of  the  superior  powers 
can  I  believe  to  be  evil."  In  Pindar's 
first  Olympic  ode  is  a  similar  passage, 
in  which  he  tells  us  he  disbelieves  the 
old  legendary  stories  of  Tantalus  as 
unworthy  of  the  gods,  and  then  tells 
the  tale  in  his  own  way,  with  such 
variations  as  fall  in  with  his  own 
theory  of  morals.  Goethe's  Thoas  is 
a  benevolent  prince — anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  his  people — not  indisposed 
to  believe  that  the  priestess  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  the  goddess,  but  in  sooM 
degree  perplexed  by  occasional  cala- 
mities— among  others,  the  death  of 
his  onW  son,  which  he  b  at  times 
indined  to  refer  to  the  wrath  of  the 
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^dessy  defrauded  of  her  usual  vic- 
tims, and  thus  ezpressiug  her  resent- 
ment  Iphigenia's  own  character  is 
very  happilj  brought  out  in  the  opening 
scene,  which  we  transcribe  entire,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
Goethe's  conception  of  the  character, 
as  that  of  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Swanwick's  style, 
of  which  this  is  as  fair  an  example  as 
we  could  select : — 

IPHIGENIA. 

Beneath  your  leafy  gloom,  ye  waving 

boughs 
Of  this  old,  shady,  consecrated  grove, 
As  in  the  goddess'  silent  sanctuary, 
With  the  same  shuddering  feeling  forth 

1 8tep, 
As  when  I  trod  it  first,  nor  ever  here 
Doth  my  unquiet  spirit  feel  at  home. 
Long  as  the  mighty  will,  to  which  I  bow. 
Hath  kept  me  here  conceal'd,  still,  as  at 

first, 
I  feel  myself  a  stranger.     For  the  sea 
Doth  sever  me,  alas  I  from  those  I  love. 
And  day  by  day  upon  the  shore  I  stand. 
My  soul  still  seeking  for  the  land  of 

Greece. 
But  to  my  sighs,  the  hollow-sounding 

waves 
Bring,  save  their  own  hoarse  murmurs, 

no  reply. 
Alas  for  him !  who,  friendless  and  alone. 
Remote  from  parents  and  from  brethren 

dwells ; 
Grief  doth  from  him  snatch  every  coming 

joy 
Before  it  reach  his  lip.     His  restless 

thoughts 
Revert  for  ever  to  his  father's  halls. 
Where  first  to  him  the  radiant  sun  un- 
closed 
The  gates  of  heaven ;  where  closer,  day 

by  day. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  leagued  in  pastime 

sweet. 
Around  each  other  twined  the  bonds  of 

love. 
I  will  not  judge  the  counsel  of  the  gods  ; 
Yet  truly,  woman*s  lot  doth  merit  pity. 
Itfan  rules  alike  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
Kor  is  in  foreign  climes  without  resource; 
Possession  glads  him,  conquest  wreathes 

his  brow. 
And  him  an  honourable  death  awaits. 
How  circumscribed  is  woman's  destiny  I 
Obedience  to  a  harsh,  imperious  lord. 
Her  duty,  and  her  comfort ;  sad  her  fate. 
Whom  hostile  fortune  drives  to  lands 

remote! 
Thus  I,  by  noble  Thoas,  am  detain'd. 
Bound  with  a  heavy,  though  a  sacred 

chain. 
Oh  I  with  what  shame,  Duma,  I  confess 
That  with  repugnance  I  perform  these 

rites 


For  thee,  divine.protectress  I  unto  whom 
I  would  in  freedom  dedicate  my  life. 
In  thee,  Diana,  I  have  always  hoped, 
And  still  I  hope  in  thee,  who  didst  infold 
Within  the  holy  shelter  of  thine  arm 
The  outcast  daughter  of  the  mighty  king. 
Daughter  of  Jove !  hast  thou  from  ruin  d 

Troy 
Led  back  in  triumph  to  bis  native  land 
The  mighty  man,  whom  thou  didst  sore 

afflict. 
His  daughter's  life  in  sacrifice  demand- 
ing— 
Hast  thou  for  him,  the  godlike  Agamem^ 

non. 
Who  to  thy  altar  led  his  darling  child. 
Preserved  his  wife,  Electra,  and  his  son, 
His  dearest  treasures  ? — ^then  at  length 

restore 
Thy  suppliant  also  to  her  friends  and 

home. 
And  save  her,  as  thou  once  from  death 

didst  save. 
So  now,  from  living  here,  a  second 

death. 

The  next  scene  is  a  dialogue  between 
Arkas,  a  minister  of  Thoas,  and  Iphi- 
genia.  In  it  we  learn,  in  the  most 
natural  and  unaffected  manner,  the 
benefits  which  are  diffused  among  the 
people  by  Iphi^enia.  We  also  learn 
that  the  king  is  impatient  at  the  re- 
serve which  makes  her  conceal  herself 
from  society,  and  make  a  secret  of  her 
family.  We  find,  too,  that  the  king 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  priestess. 
For  this  she  is  not  wholly  unprepared ; 
but  her  love  of  her  country,  and  the 
oppressive  recollection  that  she  is  of 
the  heaven-detested  race  of  Tantalus, 
prevent  her,  both  on  her  own  and 
Thoas*8  account,  of  thinking  of  an 
union.  Arkas  tells  her,  that  n*om  the 
king's  anger  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. *'  What — will  he  tear  me 
with  violence  from  the  altar  of  the 
goddess  ?"  No  ;  the  danger  is  of  a 
different  kind — he  is  not  unlikely  to 
restore  the  old  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
While  they  are  conversing,  the  king  is 
seen  approaching.  He  extorts  from 
her  the  secret  that  she  is  of  the  race 
of  Tantalus.  The  wisdom  of  Tan- 
talus had  made  him  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  gods — 

That  Tantalus,  whom  Jove  himself 
Drew  to  his  comicil  and  the  social  board  ; 
To  be  the  Thunderer's  slave,  he  was  too 

great; 
To  be  his  friend  and  comrade,-^ut  a 


He  was  hurled  down  hythe  ^pods 
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from  this  proud  height  to  Tartarus ; 
and  the  hatred  of  the  eods  pursued 
his  whole  race.  Iphigenia  relates  the 
fate  of  his  son  Pelops,  and  of  the  loss 
of  Pelops,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes — he 
tells  of  the  strange  and  horrid  feast 
prepared  for  Thyestes  by  his  brother — 

And  when   Thyestes    had  his  hunger 

still'd. 
He  for  his  children  ask'd.     Their  steps, 

their  voice, 
Fancied  he  heard  already  at  the  door  ; 
And  Atreus,   gruming  with  malicious 

joy. 

Threw  in  the  members  of  the  slaughter *d 

boys. 
Shuddering,  O  king,  thou  dost  avert 

thy  face : 
So  did  the  sun  his  radiant  visage  hide. 
And  swerve  his  chariot  from  the  eternal 

path. 

The  dialogue  continues,  and  Iphi- 
genia relates  how  her  father  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  expedition  against  Troy — 

Bl  Aulis  vainly  for  a  favouring  gale 
They  waited  ;  for,  enraged  against  their 

chief, 
Diana  stay'd  their  progress,   and  re- 
quired, 
Through  Chalcas'  voice,  the  monarch's 

eldest  daughter. 
They  lured  me  with  my  mother  to  the 

camp. 
And  at  Diana's  altar  doom'd  this  head. 
She  was  appeased,  she  did  not  wish  my 

blood. 
And  wrapt  me    in  a  soft   protecting 

cloud ; 
Within  this  temple  from  the  dream  of 

death 
I  waken*d  first.     Yes,  I  myself  am  she ; 
I  am  Iphigenia 

The  communication,  though  it  star- 
tles Thoas,  does  not  make  him  retract 
his  purpose  of  wedding  Iphigenia.  Her 
heart  is  with  Argos,  and  she  will  not 
consent  for  ever  to  remiun  with  the 
Barbarian  race.  The  conversation 
terminates  with  the  king's  insisting  on 
the  restoration  of  human  sacrifice, 
which  had  been  intermitted  solely  for 
the  priestess's  sake. 

IPHIGENIA. 

For  mine  own  sake  I  ne'er  desired  it 
from  thee. 

Who  to  the  gods  ascribe  a  thirst  for 
blood 

Do  misconceive  their  nature,  and  im- 
pute 

To  them  their  own  inhuman  dark  de« 
sires. 


Did  not  Diana  snatch  me  from  the  priest. 
Preferring  ray  poor  service  to  my  aeath) 

THOA8. 

'Tis  not  for  us,  on  reason's  shifting 

grounds, 
Liglitly  to  guide  and  construe  righta 

divine. 
Perform  thy  duty ;  111  accomplish  mine. 
Two  strangers,  whom  in  caverns  of  the 

shore 
We  found  conceal'd,  and  whose  arrival 

here 
Bodes  to  my  realm  no  good,  are  in  my 

power. 
With  them  thy  goddess  may  once  more 

resume 
Her  ancient,  pious,  long-suspended  rites. 
I  send  them  here, — ^tby  duty  not  un« 

known.  [Exit* 

IPHIGENIA,  alone. 
Gracious  Protectress !  thou  hast  douds 
To  shelter  innocence  distrest, 
And  genial  gales  from  Fate's  rude  grasp* 
Safely  to  waft  her  o'er  the  sea. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  remotest  realms. 
Where'er  it  seemeth  good  to  thee. 
Wise  art  thou — thine  all-seeing  eye 
The  future  and  the  past  surveys, 
And  doth  on  all  thy  children  rest. 
E'en  as  thy  pure  and  guardian  light 
Keeps  o'er  tlie  earth  its  silent  watch, 
The  beauty  and  the  life  of  night. 
O  Goddess  I  keep  my  bands  from  blood; 
Blessing;  it  never  brmgs,  nor  peace, 
And  still  in  evil  hours  the  form 
Of  the  chance-murder'd  man  appears 
To  fill  the  unwilling  murderer's  soul 
With  horrible  and  gloomy  fears. 
For  fondl  V  the  Immortals  view 
Man's  widely-scatter'd,  simple  race ; 
And  the  poor  mortal's  transient  life 
Gladly  prolong,  that  he  may  raise 
Awhile  to  then*  eternal  heavens 
His  sympathetic  joyous  gaze. 

While  Iphigenia  has  been  living  ia 
this  seclusion  from  her  family,  their 
fate  is  rolling  on  pretty  much  as  of 
old.  Agamemnon  has,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  been  murdered  by  his  wife 
and  her  paramour.  Afler  a  few  years 
Orestes  revenges  his  father's  death, 
and  we  now  find  him  at  Tauris,  seeking 
a  respite  from  the  tortures  of  the  Fu« 
ries  who  pursue  him.  He  and  Pylades 
are  the  strangers  alluded  to  by  Thoas. 
They  already  know  the  sa?age  custom 
of  the  country,  which  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  strangers ;  but  an  oracle, 
which  they  understand  as  directing 
them  to  bring  to  Delphi  the  image  of 
Diana  in  the  temple  of  Tauris,  and 
thus  propitiate  the  gods,  and  obtain 
peace  for  Orestes,  makes  them  hazard 
the  perilous  adventure  of  landiag  on 
these  shores.     They  are  told  of  tha 
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execution  of  that  bloody  law  having 
been  interrapted  for  some  jears  by 
the  influence  of  the  priestess — but,  as 
if  the  curse  upon  the  race  of  Tantalus 
destrojed  the  possibility  of  any  good 
fortune  to  Orestes,  the  savage  rite  is 
again  to  be  resumed.  Orestes  feels 
he  has  no  chance  of  life,  and  reconciles 
himself,  as  he  best  can,  to  his  fate. 
Pylades  struggles  to  overcome  this 
feeling,  whichhe  cannot  share.  Ores- 
t»8  will  recur  to  Agamemnon's  death ; 
his  friend  seeks  to  awake  more  cheer- 
ful feelings  by  earlier  recollections- 
Orestes  replies : — 

ORESTES. 

Do  not  remind  me  of  those  tranquil  days; 
When  me  thy  home  a  safe  asylum  gave, 
WHh  my  fond  solicitude  thy  noble  sire 
The  half-nipped,  tender  floweret  gently 

reared; 
When    thou,    a    friend  and  playmate 

always  gay. 
Like  to  a  li^ht  and  brilliant  butterfly 
Around  a  dusky  flower,  didst  day  by 


day 
jund  me,  wit 


Around  me,  with  new  life,  thy  gambols 

play ; 
And  breathe  thy  joyous  spirit  in  my 

soul. 
Until,  my  cares  forgetting,  I  with  thee 
Was  lured  to  snatch  the  eager  joys  of 

youth. 

FYLADES. 

My  very  life  began  when  thee  I  loved. 

OREBTE8. 

Say,  then  thy  woes  began,  and  thou 

speak*8t  ^^y. 
This  is  the  sharpest  sorrow  of  my  lot. 
That,  like  a  plague-infeeted  wretch,  I 

bear 
Death  and  destruction  hid  within  my 

breast; 
That,  where  I  tread  even  the  healthiest 

spot. 
Ere    long    the    blooming  faces  round 

betray 
The  writhing  features  of  a  lingering 

death. 

PTLADE8. 

Were  thy  breath  venom,  I  had  been  the 

first 
To  die  that  death.  Creates.  Am  I  not, 
As  ever,  full  of  courage  and  of  joy  ? 
And  love  and  courage  are  the  spirit's 

wings 
Wafting  to  noble  actions. 

ORESTES. 

Noble  actions  ? 
Time  was,  when  fancy  painted  such 

before  us  I 
When  oft,  the  game  pursuing,  on  we 

roam'd 
0*«r  hill  and  valley;  bopmg  that  ere 

long 


With  club  and  weapon  arm*d,  we  so 

might  chase 
The  track  of  robber,  or  of  monster  huge. 
And  then  at  twilight,  by  the  glassy  sea. 
We  peaceful  sat,  reclined  against  each 

other. 
The  waves  came  dancing  to  our  very  feet. 
And  all  before  us  lay  the  wide,  wide 

world. 
Then  on  a  sudden  one  would  seize  his 

sword. 
And  future  deeds  shone  round  us  like 

the  stars. 
Which  gemm*d  in  countless  throngs  the 

vamt  of  night. 

PYLADES. 

Endless,  my  friend,  the  projects  which 

the  soul 
Burns  to  accomplish.     We  would  every 

deed 
Perform  at  once  as  erandly  as  it  shows 
After  long  ages,  when  from    land  to 

land 
The  poet's  swelling  song  hath  roll'd 

it  on. 
It  sounds  so  lovely  what  our  fathers 

did. 
When,  in  the  silent  evening  shade  re« 

clined, 
We  drink  it  in  with  music's  melting 

tones ; 
And  what  we  do  is,  as  it  was  to  them. 
Toilsome  and  incomplete. 
Thus  we  pursue  what  always  flies  before; 
We  disregard  the  path  in  which  we 

tread, 
Scarce  see  around  the  footsteps  of  our 

sires, 
Or  heed  the  trace  of  their  career  on 

earth. 
We   ever   hasten    on   to    chase    their 

shades. 
Which  godlike,  at  a  distance  far  re« 

mote. 
On  golden  clouds  the  mountain  summits 

crown. 
The  man  I  prize  not  who  esteems  him- 
self 
Just  as  the  people's  breath  may  chance 

to  raise  him. 
But  thou,  Orestes,  to  the  gods    give 

thanks. 
That  they  have  done  so  much  through 

thee  already. 

In  the  next  scene,  Pvlades  tells 
Iphigenia  a  long  story  of  himself  and 
Orestes.  They  are,  he  says,  fi*om 
Crete.  They  are  brothers,  the  elder 
of  whom  has  slain  a  brother  and  is 
told  by  an  oracle  to  expect  peace  of 
mind  and  deliverance  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Furies  in  the  temple  at 
Tauris.  She  for  the  first  time  learns 
irom  him  the  murder  of  her  father. 
At  this  part  of  hb  narrative,  she  be- 
comes so  affected  as  to  hear  no  more« 
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They  part,  Pylades  entertaining  little 
doubt  that  the  priestesa  is  one  who 
inust  have  known  Agamemnon.  She 
lis  he  thinks,  probably  a  Greek  of  some 
noble  house,  that  has  been  purchased 
after  some  domestic  calamity.  In  all 
that  he  sees  and  hears,  his  ardent  spi- 
rit can  only  see  hope.  With  this 
scene  the  second  act  concludes. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  third 
act  represents  Iphigenia  as  unbinding 
the  chains  of  Orestes.  She  tells  him 
that  this  liberty  is  but  the  prelude  of 
death.  While  she  is  priestess,  he  is 
safe;  but  Thoa.s  she  says,  will,  no 
doubt,  remove  her  from  her  oflSce, 
and  the  sacrifice  be  then  perfected. 
His  language — his  form — his  features, 
bring  back  to  her  eye  the  heroic  forms 
which  she  had  seen  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  which  had  never  ceased  to 
be  present  to  her  imagination  ;  and 
fihe  entreats  the  noble  stranger  to  con- 
tinue for  her  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Agamemnon, 
which  his  brother  had  left  half  told. 
ElectBa,  he  tells  her,  on  the  day  of 
Agamemnon's  death,  succeeded  in 
concealing  the  child  Orestes,  and,  con- 
veying him  to  the  care  of  his  father's 
kinsman,  Strophius.  He  grows  up, 
and  is  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
avenge  his  father.  Electra  spreads  a 
report  of  his  death,  and  an  embassy 
arrives  from  Strophius,  bearing  the  urn 
Kipposed  to  contain  his  ashes. 

Them  the  qncen 

Gladly  received.  Within  the  house  they 
enter ; 

Orestes  to  Electra  shows  himself : 

She  fans   the  fire   of  vengeance   into 
flame. 

Which  in  the  sacred  presence  of  a  mo- 
ther 

barn'd  more  dimly.     Silently  she 
leads 

Her  brother  to  the  spot  where  fell  their 
sire ; 

Where  lurid  blood-marks,  on  the  oft- 
wash'd  floor. 

With  pallid  streaks,  anticipate  revenge. 

With  fiery  eloquence  she  pictured  forth 

Each    circumstance  of  that  atrocious 
deed, —  ,     .        . ,    ... 

Her  own  oppress'd  and  miserable  life. 

The  prosperous  traitor's  insolent  de- 
meanour, , 

The  perils  threatening   Agamemnon  s 
race 

From  her  who  had  become  their  step- 
mother ; 
Then  in  his  hand  the  ancient  dagger 
thrust, 


Which  often  in  the  house  of  Tantalus 
With  savage  fury  raged, — and  by  her 

son 
Was  Clytemnestra  slain. 

IPHIGKNIA. 

Inmiortal  Powers! 
Whose  pure  and  blest  existence  glides 

away 
'Mid  clouds  for  ever  new,  me  have  ye 

kept 
So    many   years    secluded    from    the 

world ; 
Retain  d  me  near  yonrselves,  consigned 

to  mo 
The  childlike  task  to  feed  the  sacred 

fire, 
And  taught  my  spirit,  like  the  hallow'd 

flame. 
With  never-clouded  brightness  to  as- 
pire 
To  your  pure  mansions,  but  at  length 

to  feel 
With   keener    woe   the  misery  of  my 

house. 
Oh  tell  me  of  the  poor  unfortunate ! 
Speak  of  Orestes ! 

ORE8TB8. 

Would  that  he  were  dead ! 

Forth  from  his  mother's  blood  her 
ghost  arose, 

And  to  the  ancient  daughters  of  thi 
night 

Cries,—*'  Let  him  not  escape,— the  ma- 
tricide I 

Pursue  the  victim,  dedicate  to  you !" 

Thev  hear,  and  glare  around  with  bel- 
low eyes. 

Like  greedy  eagles.  In  their  murky 
dens 

They  stir  themselves,  and  from  the 
comers  creep 

Their  comrades,  dire  remorse  and  pallid 
fear; 

Before  them  fumes  a  mist  of  Acheron, 

The  never-dying  memory  of  the  nast 

In  cloudy  circles  round  his  ffuilty  orow 

Perplexmgly  revolves.  The  grisly 
band, 

Commission'd  to  destroy,  now  tread 
once  more 

The  beauteous  fields  of  earth,  which 
God  hath  sown. 

From  which  an  ancient  curse  had  ba- 
nish'd  them ; 

The  fugitive  their  rapid  feet  pirsue ; 

They  only  pause  to  frighten  him  anew. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Unhappy  one ;  thy  corresponding  fate 
Inspires  a  deeper  sympathy  witfi  bis. 

ORE8TE8. 

What  say'st  thou  ?  why  presume  of 
fate  like  his? 

IPHIGENIA. 

A  brother's  murder  weigha  upon  thy 

soul ; 
Thy  younger  brother  told  the 

fultale. 
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ORSSTEB. 

I  cannot  suffer  that  thy  noble  soul 
Should  be  deceired  by  error.     Rich  in 

guile. 
And  practised  in  deceit,  one  stranger 

may 
A  web  of  falsehood  cunningly  devise 
To  snare  a  stranger; — between  us  be 

truth. 
I  am  Orestes  I  and  this  guilty  head 
Is  stooping  to  the  tomb,  and    covets 

death  ; 
It  will  be  welcome  now  in  any  shape. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  for  the©  and  for  my 

friend 
I  wish  deliverance ; — I  desire  it  not. 
Thou  seem'st  to  linger  here  against  thy 

will; 
Contrive  some  means   of   flight,    and 

leave  me  here : 
My  lifeless  corpse  hurKd  headlong  from 

the  rock. 
My  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  dashing 

waves. 
And  bring  a  curse  upon  this  barbarous 

shore. 
Return  together  home  to  lovely  Greece, 
With  joy  a  new  existence  to  commence. 

Orestes  retires ;  but  after  a  short 
absence,  returns  to  entreat  Ipbiffenia 
to  link  her  fate  with  Pylades  and  leave 
him  to  destruction.     She  replies—. 

My  destmy  b  firmly  bound  to  thine. 

ORK8TB8. 

No,  say  not  so ;  alone  and  unattended 
Let  me  descend  to  Hades  ;  though  thou 

shonldst 
In  thine  own  veil  enwrap  the  guilty  one. 
Thou  couldst  not  shroud  him  from  his 

wakeful  foes ; 
And  e*en  thy  sacred  presence,  heavenly 


Doth  only  drive  aside,  but  scares  them 

not 
With  brazen  impious  feet  they  daVe  not 

tread 
Within  the  precincts  of  this    sacred 

grove. 
Yet  m  the  distance,  ever  and  anon. 
I  bear  their  horrid  laughter,  like  the 

howl 
Of  famish'd  .wolves,  beneath  the  tree 

wherein 
The  traveller   hides.      Without,    en- 

camp'd  they  lie. 
And  should   I  quit   this    consecrated 

grove, 
Shaking  their  serpent  locks,  they  would 

arise. 
And,  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  every 

side^ 
Ceaseless  pursue  their  miserable  prey. 

Iphigenia    reveals     herself  ;    but 
s,  who  had  heard  only  her  sa- 


crifice, and  not  her  mysterious  preser* 
vation,  is  thrown  into  a  fit  of  frenzy 
by  the  communication.  When  he  at 
last  is  calmed  into  the  belief  of  all  she 
tells  him,  the  frenzy  takes  another 
turn  and  he  tells  her 

Fratricide 
Is  an  old  custom  of  our  ancient  houso. 
And  you  ye  gods  I  thank  that  ye  re- 

solve 
Childless  to  root  me  hence 

Childless  and   guiltless  come  below 

with  me ! 
There's  pity  in  thy  look — oh  gaze  not 

so. 
*T  was  with  such  looks  that  Clytemnestra 

sought 
An  entrance  to  her  son  Orestes'  heart. 

From  earliest  infancy  I  nought  have 

loved 
As  thee.     I  could  have  loved  my  sister. 


He  sinks  exhausted.  On  recovering 
from  his  swoon,  he  addresses  the 
shades  of  his  ancestors  whom  he  hopes 
at  once  to  join.  The  passage  is  one  of 
deep  and  solemn  beauty,  both  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  translation.  We  regret 
we  cannot  find  room  for  it.  In  his  insa- 
nity he  imagines  that  life  has  termina- 
ted, and,  recognising  Iphigenia  and  Py- 
lades, he  calls  for  Electra.  The  fit 
gpradually  subsides,  and  the  act  closes 
with  some  cheerful  words  from  the 
ever-buoyant  spirit  of  Pylades.  We 
cannot  better  continue  the  story  than 
by  giving  the  soliloquy  of  Iphigenia 
with  which  the  next  act  opens : — 

IPHIGENIA. 

When  the  powers  on  high  decree 

For  a  feeble  child  of  earth 

Dire  perplexity  and  woe. 

And  his  spirit  doom  to  pass 

With  tumult  wild  from  joy  to  grief. 

And  back  again  from  grief  to  joy, 

In  fearful  alternation. 

They  in  mercy  then  provide. 

In  the  precincts  of  his  home, 

Or  upon  the  distant  shore. 

That  to  him  may  never  fail 

Ready  help  in  hours  of  need, 

A  tranquil,  faithful  friend. 

Oh  bless,  ye  heavenly  powers,  our  Py- 
lades, 

And  whatsoever  he  may  undertake ! 

In  combat  his  the  vigorous  arm  of 
youth. 

And  in  the  counsel  his  the  eye  of  age. 

His  soul  is  tranquil ;  in  his  inner  mind 

He  fuards  a  sacred  undisturb'd  repose. 

And  from  its  silent  depths  a  rich  supply 
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Of  aid  and  conns  el  draws  for  the  dis- 
tress'd. 

He  tore  me  from  mj    brother,    vpoa 
whom 

With  fond  amaze  I  gaied  and  gazed 
again ; 

I  could  not  realize  my  happiness. 

Nor    loose  him  from    my    arms,   and 
heeded  not 

The    danger's    near    approach   which 
threatens  us, 

To  execute  their  project  of  escape, 

They  hasten  to  the  sea,   where   in   a 
bay 

Their  comrades  in  the  vessel  lie  con- 
ceal'd 

And  wait  a  signal.     Me  they  have  sup- 
plied 

With  artful  answers,  should  the  mo- 
narch send 

To  urge  the  sacrifice.     Alas  I  I  see 

I  must  consent  to  follow  like  a  child  ; 

I  have  not  learn'd  deception,  nor  the 
art 

To  gain  with  crafty  wiles  my  purposes. 

Detested  falsehood  !  it  doth  not  relieve 

The  breast  like  words  of  truth  ;  it  com- 
forts not, 

But  is  a  torment  in  the  forger's  heart ; 

And,  like  an  arrow  which  a  god  directs. 

Flies   back   and    wounds    the   archer. 
Through  my  heart 

One  fear  doth  chase  another ;  perhaps 
e'en  now, 

Once  more  on  the  unconsecratcd  shore. 

The  Furies  seize  my  brother ;  or  per- 
chance 

They  are  surprised ;  methinks  I  hear 
the  tread 

Of  armed  men  approaching  1      Oh^  'tis 
he! 

A  messenger  is  coming  from  the  king 

With  hasty  steps.     Alas  I  how  throbs 
my  heart 

With  anxious  fear,  now  that  I  see  the 
man 

Whom  with  a  word  untrue  I  inust  en- 
counter I 

Arkas  now  appears  and  insists  on  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice.  The  priest- 
ess tells  him  it  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  Furies  having  seized  one  of  the 
strangers  in  the  temple — that  be  laid 
hold  on  the  holy  image,  and  that  she 
must  bear  the  image  to  the  sea  to 
wash  away  the  pollution.  Arkas  en- 
treats her  to  consult  the  king  in  the 
matter.      She  refuses;    but  Arkas's 

Es  furchte  die  Gdtter 
Das  Menschengeschlecht ! 
Sic  halten  die  Hcrrschaft 
In  ewigen  HSnden, 
TJnd  konnen  sic  brauchen 
Wie  's  ilmen  gef  allt. 


mention  of  the  ldng*8  kindness  to  her 
has  produced  its  natural  effect.  She 
is  pure-minded.  A  woman,  she 
yielded  to  the  impulses  of  affection, 
and  thought  only  of  Orestes  and  his 
danger  when  the  consulted  to  stain 
her  soul  with  falsehood,  and  deceive 
and  wrong  Thoas  by  carrying  off  the 
sacred  image.  She  now  feels  what 
she  has  done  and  is  abont  doing.  Pj- 
lades  returns,  and  again  her  irresolute 
spirit  seems  to  yield  to  his  arguments, 
insisting  that  tne  fraud  is  unavoidable. 
The  act  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of 
Iphigenia*s,  when  Pyhules  has  return- 
ed to  prepare  his  friends  who  are 
waiting  in  the  harbour  for  her  aid  ia 
removing  the  image.  In  that  solilo- 
quy she  deplores  the  sort  of  necessity 
tnat  seems  for  ever  to  entangle  and 
ensnare  the  family  of  Tantalus.  And 
she  repeats  an  ancient  dirge,  which 
she  calls  the  Dirge  of  the  Destinies. 
We  transcribe  the  translation  of  thU 
song  from  Mr.  Taylor's*  translation  of 
Iphigenia.  We  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fled  with  it ;  however  it  ii  more  like 
the  original  than  Miss  Swanwick's. 

The  original  is  so  peculiar — so  im- 
possible to  be  quite  represented  by  any 
translation,  that  such  readers  as  may 
not  have  Goethe  at  hand  will  thank  us 
for  giving  it.     We  have  said  that  it  re- 
minds us  of  iGschylus — of  i£schylus  we 
mean  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
other  Greek  tragic  poets;  but  it  is  yet 
more  like  some  fragment  from  one  of  the 
old  Icelandic  sagas.  The  vigour  of  ima- 
gination and  the  structure  of  the  verse 
remind  us  of  the  very  earliest  poems  of 
the  northern  nations;  the  simplldty 
of  expression  in  which  the  strongest 
thoughts  are   given  in   the    plainest 
words,  is   Goethe's  own;  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  thought  in  the  kind 
of  contrasted  parallelism  which  Goethe 
has  adoptedfrom  oriental  poetry  greatly 
increases  the  effect.  This  is  more  obser- 
vable in  the  original  than  in  either  of  the 
English  imitations ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
think  that  either  Miss  Swanwick  or 
Mr.  Taylor  have  exerted  their  best 
powers  in  the  passage  or  studied  it  as 
it  deserves. 

Fear  the  gods,  ye  sons  of  men. 

In  eternal  hands  they  hold. 

Might  resistless.    Who  shall  ask  them. 

Uow  they  wield  the  drea^M  trust? 


•  The  late  WUUam  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 
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D«r  f^hte  tie  doppelt. 
Den  je  tie  ei'hebcn  I 
Anf  Klippen  mid  Wolken 
Bind  stable  bereitet, 
Cm  goldene  Tische. 

Erhebet  ein  Zwiit  sich ; 
80  stOrsen  die  Giste 
Gescbmaht  nod  geschindet. 
In  nichtliche  Tiefen, 
Und  harreB  rergebens. 
In  Finstern  gebuuden, 
Gerechten  Gerichtes. 

Sic  aber,  sic  bleiben 
In  ewigen  Festen 
An  goldenen  Tischen. 
Sic  schreiten  vom  Berge 
Za  Berge  hinQber : 
Aos  schlQnden  der  Tlefe 
Bampft  ihnen  der  Athem 
Erstickter  Utanen, 
Gleich  opfergerfichen, 
Ein  leicbles  GewdUce. 


Whom  the  gods  have  raised  on  high» 
He  beware  to  fear  them  most  1 
Bound  their  golden  tables  glitter 
Seats  that  rest  on  cliffs  and  cloads. 


Thence  the  guest,  if  strife  arise. 
Headlong  falls  disgraced  and  scorned^ 
And  in  midnight  darkness  fettered* 
Vainly  hopes  a  juster  doom. 


They  upon  unshaken  thrones. 
By  the  golden  table  stay. 
They  along  the  mountain  summits, 
Stride  across  the  yawning  deep. 

From  the  fathomless  abyss, 
Where  are  bound  the  giant  brood, 
Groans  of  anguish  climb  their  hearen. 
Like  the  fumes  of  sacrifice. 


£s  wenden  die  Herrscher, 
Ihr  segnendes  Auge 
Von  ganzen  Geschlechtem, 
Und  meld  en,  in  Enkel 
Die  eh'mals  geliebten. 
Still  redende  Zuge, 
Des  Ahnherrn  zu  sehn. 


So  sangen  die  Parcen. 
Es  horcht  der  Verbannte 
In  niichtlichen  Hohlen, 
Der  AJte  die  Lieder, 
Denkt  Kinder  und  Enkel, 
Und  schtltteH  das  Haupt. 


Oft  the  rulers  of  the  skies 
Turn  the  guardian  eye  away 
From  a  long-protected  offspring 
Of  the  fiunilies  of  earth* 

In  the  son  they  oft  avoid 
To  discern  the  pleading  look, 
And  the  once  beloved  features 
Which  his  favoured  father  wore. 

So  the  frowning  Farese  sang. 
Low  in  his  sullen  prison  hears 
The  hoary  banished  sage. 
Thinks  on  his  children's  lot. 
And  silent  shakes  his  head. 
Taylor*!  "  Survey  of  German  Poetry,**  YOl.  Ii« 


The  fifth  act  represents  Iphigenia 
as  still  irresolate ;  in  an  interfiew  with 
Thoas  she  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  go 
tiirough  the  plan  of  deception  which 
Pylades  had  arranged  for  her,  and  ends 
in  commonicating  to  him  the  fact  that 
Orestes  is  her  brother;  she  intreats 
his  sanction  to  their  departure.  The 
langnage  of  the  oracle,  which  had  been 
interpreted  as  requiring  the  image 
of  Diana  to  be  placed  with  that  of  her 
brother  at  Delphi,  is  found  to  be  c.v 
pable  of  a  different  interpretation. 
Orestes,  by  bringing  a  long-lost  sister 
to  Delphi,  is  to  obtain  peace.  The  sister 
fo  now  plainly  discoTered  to  be  the 
sister  of  Orestes,  not  of  Phoebus.  The 
forms  of  the  German  language  enable 
Goethe  to  preserve  the  ambiguity 
throughout.  We  suppose  that  EnglisK 
preaenti  some  diffioolty,  as  neither  Mr. 
Taylor  or  ftliss  Swanwick  have  thought 


it  necessary  to  imitate  their  author  in 
this.  This  discovery  removes  all  diffi- 
culty, and  Thoas  consents,  reluctantly, 
no  doubti  but  with  kindliness  of  feeling, 
to  the  restoration  of  Iphigenia  to  her 
native  country. 

This  poem  the  Germans,  we  think 
justly,  regard  as  the  most  perfect  of 
Goethe's  works.  The  beauty  of  form 
is  throughout  prevalent.  There  is  no 
one  thought,  no  one  image  that  is  not 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  rest, 
and  scene  after  scene  follows  in  natural 
sequence  of  increasing  beauty,  with 
almost  the  development  of  a  flower 
through  its  successive  changes.  The 
language  in  this  poem  and  in  his  Tasso 
is  throughout  perfect.  Both  are  the 
productions  of  the  same  period  of  his 
life,  and  in  style  they  remarkably  re* 
Bemble  each  other. 

When  we  praiae  the  Iphigenia  as  a 
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perfect  imiution  of  the  antique^  we 
perhaps  are  thinking  rather  of  the 
effect  produced  than  saying  any  thing 
that  can  be  very  strictly  justified.  The 
omission  of  the  chorus  is  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  ancient  forms ;  and 
we  distinctly  remember  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles^  and  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  that  conception,  when  we  say  that 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  breathes  a  yet 
diviner  humanity  than  has  been 
embodied  by  any  of  the  ancient 
poets.  With  Tasso  we  are  not 
equally  pleased ;  the  subject  itself  does 
not  quite  satisfy  us.  The  intrigues  of  a 
petty  court,  encouraging  poetry  as  it 
would  the  manufacture  of  filigree 
flowers,  and  its  total  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  a  true  poet  when  he 
appears,  though  not  indisposed  to  listen 
to  any  one  declaiming  on  the  subject ; 
valuing  Tasso  not  for  his  real  powers, 
but  for  the  estimate  which  the  world 
may  make  of  them,  and  the  reflected 
splendour  which  the  production  of  a 
great  poem  may  cast  on  the  patronage 
of  the  court  that  sustained  the  poet. 
The  truth  of  such  things  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  an 
interesting  poem ;  and  of  Tasso's  own 
character,  the  analysis,  subtle  as  it  is, 
vexes  and  displeases  us.  Goethe's 
Tasso  is  not  the  true  Tasso ;  and  to 
interpret  the  poem  by  saying  that 
Goethe  was  thinking  of  himself  iu  some 
stage  of  his  development,  and  describing 
some  slough  which  he  had  cast  off,  does 
not  much  mend  the  matter.  Of  this  poem 
Miss  Swan  wick  has  translated  but  two 
acts ;  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and 
perhaps  a  proof  that  the  poem  has  affec- 
ted others  in  the  same  way  with  our- 
selves, that  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor, 
who  commenced  a  translation  of  this 
poem,  and  whose  version  of  some  of  the 
early  scenes  is  exceedingly  graceful,  has, 
like  Miss  Swanwick,  discontinued  the 
work  after  translating  a  few  scenes.* 
We  have  not  seen  any  other  English 
translation  of  the  Tasso,  nor  can  we 
recommend  the  task  to  any  labourer 
in  this  field. 

Mrs.  Hemans  has,  we  believe,  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Tasso:  these  we 
have  not  seen ;  but  in  the  volume  of 
her  poetical  remains  are  extracts  from 
Iphigenia  of  great  and  singular  beauty ; 
they  are  also  for  the  most  part  as  ac- 


curate representations  of  the  passages 
she  selected  as  could  be  wished ;  bat 
should  any  reader  be  tempted  to  com- 
pare them  with  Miss  Swanwick's  trans- 
lation, it  is  fair  to  remember,  that  if 
the  flow  of  the  verse  be  more  like 
that  of  original  poetry,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  its  being  in  the  power  of 
the  translator  of  select  passages  to 
omit  any  thing  that  interferes  with  her 
progress,  while  Miss  ^Swanwick  has 
undertaken  to  represent  all  faithfully. 
Mrs.  Hemans's  is  in  fact  a  g^raceftd 
imitation  of  such  passages  as  most  fell 
in  with  her  own  state  of  mind  when 
writing ;  Miss  Swanwick*s  is  not  imi- 
tation, but  translation ;  and  even  with 
this  disadvantage  as  to  the  effect  of 
particular  passages,  we  think  any 
person  fairly  examining  the  selected 
passages  will  feel  it  difficult  to  assign 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  Mrs. 
Hemans;  and  to  have  made  it  a 
drawn  battle  with  the  great  poetess  of 
our  Jage,  is  surebuio  inconsiderable 
triumph.  3 

Miss  Swanwick  has  in  this  yolume 
given  us  a  translation  of  Schiller's 
<'  Maid  of  Orleans."  Of  this  poem 
we  must  take  another  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  opinion.  The  occa- 
sion will  probably  be  presented  in  re- 
viewing the  translation  of  Schiller  an- 
nounced by  Merivale,  whose  poems 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  have  long 
ranked  with  the  best  specimens  of  trans- 
lation in  the  language,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding all  the  perplexing  difficul- 
ties of  the  perpetualnangle  of  the  terza 
rimOf  has  in  his  versions  of  select  pas- 
sages from  Dante,  successfully  con- 
tested the  palm  with  Cary.  The 
specimens  already  published  of  his 
Schiller,  in  Sonderland's  very  beauti- 
ful volume  of  the  Poets  of  Germany, 
lead  us  to  anticipate  for  him  equal  suc- 
cess in  this  new  field  of  exertion. 

In  parting  for  the  present  with  Miss 
Swanwick,  may  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  her,  as  a  poem  of  singular  beauty, 
the  Genoveva  of  Tieck,  of  which  we 
believe  there  is  no  English  translation, 
and  the  beauty  of  which  would  at  once 
secure  popularity  for  any  adequate  ver- 
sion. Could  she  find  time  for  this,  it 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  our 
poetical  literature. 


•  Translations  from  the  German,  in  prose  and  verse. 
Taylor.    I.ondon— 1842, 


By  Henry  Reeve  and  Jdm 
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CHAPTER   XXIY, 


"  Now  go  OD,  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
first  little  public  hoose  you  come  to,*' 
whispered  Captain  Barecolt,  as  soon 
IS  he  and  his  companions  had  passed 
the  gates  of  Hull;  "I  will  not  be  a 
minate;**  and,  turning  away  under- 
neath the  wall  which  at  that  time 
surrounded  the  city,  he  appeared  with 
ft  shrewd  eye  to  be  examining  the 
fortifications.  Lucky  it  was  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  the  moment  after, 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  having  been 
roused  somewhat  early  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  thinkin|^t  unnecessary  to 
go  to  bed  again,Vauntered  forth  to 
enjoy  the  breeze  of  the  morning,  and 
to  observe  what  the  strange  captain 
was  about.  No  sooner  did  our  worthy 
friend,  giving  a  backward  glance 
towards  the  gates,  perceive  that  he 
was  watched,  than,  without  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  he  beckoned  the 
officer  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
when  he  approached  with  a  torrent 
of  engineering  terms,  some  in  French, 
some  in  English,  some  in  a  language 
compounded  of  the  two. 

"Begar,"  he  cried,  after  having 
vented  a  great  deal  of  learning  upon 
the  racomprehensive  ears  of  his  au- 
ditor, "  I  not  able  to  tell  what  de  go- 
vernor will  have  do  here.  Look, 
sair,  look,  my  good  friend,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistake  dat  hill  dare,  not  above 
one  half  mile  off,  command  the  bas- 
tion all  along.  Let  me  beseech  you, 
hate  de  bounty  to  take  von  leetle  walk 
up  to  de  top  of  de  hill.  Den  wid  one 
•tick  making  a  level,  so ;  see  if  de  line 
do  not  cover  de  top  of  de  curtain — 
'c*ett  a  dire,*  if  it  do  not  *  domine'  it. 
You  understand  ?*'   ^ 

•'Oh,  yes  I  I  understand  quite  well,*' 
replied  the  officer  of  the  trainbands  ; 
"  but  Vll  tell  you  what,  captain,  you 
must  go  yourself,  for  I  cannot  leave 
the  guard." 

**  Sapristi,  dat  be  true,*'  said  Bore- 
colt,  turning  away  and  walking  to- 
wards  the  slight  elevation  he  had 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  135. 


pointed  out.  TB^  dMm*  if  tbrguard 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  as  with 
his  usual  dignified  stride  he  walked  on 
towards  the  hill,  and  then  turnii^ 
back  again  to  the  gates,  entered, 
causing  them  once  more  to  be  closed 
behind  him. 

Barecolt  paused  when  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  rise,  and  turning  round 
examined  the  town  of  Hull,  but  more 
especially  the  gate  from  which  he  had 
issued  forth,  making  sundry  gestictda^ 
tions  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  relative  height  of  the 
hill  and  the  fortifications,  suspecting 
that  some  one  might  be  observing 
him  still.  In  doing  so^  however, 
he  scanned  every  nook  and  corner 
with  a  curious  eye,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  not  watched, 
he  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  regained 
the  road  along  which  Falgate  and 
Arrah  Neil  had  taken  their  way ;  and, 
covered  by  a  small  clump  of  trees 
which  grew  near  at  that  time,  he  hur- 
ried on  with  long  steps  towards  the 
little  public  house  which  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel  had  mentioned. 

The  pace  at  which  he  went  was  to 
rapid  that,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption he  had  met  with,  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  little  solitary  house  just 
at  the  moment  that  Arrah  and  her 
companion  reached  it.  There  was  a 
tall  man  standing  at  the  door ;  and  the 
next  instant,  before  Captain  Barecolt 
came  up,  three  horses  were  led  out  by 
a  man  and  a  bov,  and  the  worthy  cap- 
tain could  see  his  Irish  acquaintance, 
Mr.  O'Donnel,  lift  the  fair  girl  upon 
one  of  the  beasts,  and  then,  approaching 
his  head  close  to  her  ear,  appear  to  whis- 
per to  her  eagerly  for  several  moments. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  his 
communication,  it  was  just  over  when 
Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  Mr.  O'Donnel  only 
added    the    words— 

'*  Remember,  to  none  but  himself* 
or  her." 
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He  then  turned  to  Captain  Barccolt, 
exclaiming — 

"  Quick,  quick  upon  your  horse's 
back,  and  awav." 

**  Oh  I  there's  no  such  haste.  Master 
O'Donnel,"  replied  Barecolt,  who 
loved  not  to  receive  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  a  merchant.  "  Nothing 
but  cowardice  is  ever  in  a  hurry ;  so 
■what  is  to  pay  for  the  horses,  my 
friend  ?'* 

"  Seventeen  pounds  for  that,"  re- 
plied O'Donnel,  pointing  to  one,  *'and 
two-and-twenty  pounds  for  the  other, 
which  you  had  better  mount  yourself, 
lest  your  long  legs  touch  the  ground. 
— They  are  cheap." 

**  Cheap  or  dear,  they  must  be  paid 
for,"  replied  Barecolt,  "and  they  don*t 
seem  bad  beasts,  either.  Come,  Mas- 
ter Falgate,  bring  forth  the  crowns— 
you  see,  having  short  legs  saves  you 
five  pounds  ;"  and  while  the  worthy 
painter  unfolded  his  bundle,  in  which 
were  now  contained  such  parts  of 
Barecolt's  goods  and  chattels  as  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
with  him,  the  captain  drew  forth  a 
leathern  purse  and  disbursed  the  sum 
required  for  his  own  beast,  which 
operation,  to  say  the  truth,  left  his 
pocket  but  scantily  garnished. 

**  Now  mount,  mount.  Master  Fal- 
gate," continued  Barecolt.  "  T'other 
side  of  your  horse,  man,  and  t'other 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  or  we  shall  have 
you  with  your  ftice  to  the  tail. — Now, 
Mistress  Arrah,  are  you  ready  ?" 

But  when  he  turned  to  look  at  her, 
Arrah  Neil  had  fallen  into  one  of  her 
deep  fits  of  abstraction,  and  he  had  to 
repeat  the  question  before  she  roused 
herself. 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  she  answered  with  a 
start,  "  I  am  ready  ;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  O'Donnel  added,  *'  I  remember 
it  all  now.  That  name,  like  the  sud- 
den drawing  of  a  curtain,  has  let  in 
the  light  upon  memory^  and  I  see  the 
past." 

"  God  speed  you,  young  lady,**  re- 
plied O'Donnel ;  *'  but  now  hasten 
upon  your  way,  and  I  will  take  mine  ; 
for  it  will  not  be  long  ere  your  flight 
is  discovered,  and  before  that  I  hope 
I  shall  be  in  my  house,  and  you  many 
miles  hence." 

Thus  saying  he  waved  his  hand, 
and  Barecolt,  striking  his  horse  with 
bis  heel,  led  the  way  alon?  the  road 
at  a  quick  pace.  Arrah  Neil  followed. 


and  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment ;  but 
good  Diggory  Falgate,  who  seemed 
less  accustomed  to  equestrian  exercise 
than  either  of  his  companions,  was 
not  a  little  inconvenienced  by  the  trot- 
ting of  his  horse.  Merciless  Captain 
Barecolt,  however,  though  to  tell  the 
truth  he  saw  the  difficulty  with  which 
their  companion  followed  them  at  a 
still  increasing  distance,  kept  up  the 
same  rapid  rate  of  progression  for 
some  six  or  seven  miles,  speaking  now 
and  then  a  word  or  two  to  his  fahr 
companion,  but  showing  wonderful 
abstinence  from  his  usual  frailty.  At 
length  they  reached  the  top  of  a  long 
sloping  hill  which  commanded  a  view 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  behind 
them,  and  along  at  least  one  half  of 
the  road  they  had  followed  from  Hall; 
and  turning  his  horse  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Captain  Barecolt  paused  and 
examined  the  track  beneath  his  eyes, 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  signs 
of  pursuit.  All  ^^  clear,  however: 
the  sun,  now  riserf"  a  degree  or  two 
above  the  horizon,  but  still  red  and 
large  from  the  horizontal  mist  through 
which  it  shone,  cast  long  shadows 
from  tree,  and  house,  and  village  spire 
over  the  ground,  in  some  places,  and 
in  others,  bright  gleams  of  rosy  light ; 
but  almost  all  the  world  seemed  still 
slumbering,  for  no  moving  object  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  road,  and  nothing 
even  in  the  fields  around  but  where  a 
team  of  horses,  driven  slowly  by  a 
whistling  ploughman,  at  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  upon  the  left  of  the  party 
on  the  hill,  wended  slowly  onward  to 
commence  their  labours  for  the  day. 

**  You  may  go  a  little  slower  now, 
young  lady,"  said  Barecolt,  after  he 
had  concluded  his  examination ;  *•  we 
have  a  good  start  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  would  venture  to  send 
out  far  in  pursuit." 

"Thank  God!"  answered  Arrah 
Neil,  not  in  the  common  tone  of  satis- 
faction with  which  those  words  are 
usually  pronounced,  but  with  the  voice 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  fi^)m 
whom  all  deliverance  comes.  "But 
do  you  think  we  are  really  safe?"  con- 
tinued Arrah,  after  a  moment's  thought 
**  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  on 
quickly  for  a  time — but  that  good  man 
who  came  with  us,  seems  hardly  able 
to  make  his  horse  keep  up  with  us." 

**  Then  we  will  make  him  lead  as 
soon  as  he  comes  up,"  answered  Bare- 
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colt ;  "we  can  follow  at  bis  pace,  for 
I  think  we  are  secare  enough  just  now. 
The  truth  la,  he  is  evidentlj  unac- 
customed to  a  horse's  back,  and  sits  his 
beast  like  a  London  tapster  in  a  city 
pageant.  'Tis  a  lamentable  thing, 
distress  Arrah,  that  so  few  people  in 
this  country  ever  learn  to  ride.  Now, 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old  there 
was  not  a  pa$  of  the  manege  that  I 
could  not  roake  the  wildest  horse  per- 
form ;  and  serTiceable  indeed  have  I 
found  it  in  my  day ;  for  I  remember 
well  when  the  small  town  of  Alais 
was  taken,  which  I  had  aided  to  defend, 
with  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  we  determined  that  we 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capitulation ;  and  on  the  morning  when 
the  king's  troops  were  just  about  to 
inarch  into  the  town,  we  issued  forth 
to  cut  our  way  out,  or  to  find  it  through 
them  in  some  manner.  We  had  not 
gone  above  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  when  we  found  a  line  of  pike- 
men  drawn  up  across  the  road  and  in 
a  meadow.  There  were  no  other 
troops  on  that  side  of  the  town,  for 
the  chief  attack  was  at  another  point ; 
bat  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  down  went 
their  pikes ;  when  crying  to  the  rest, 
*Dow,  gentlemen,  follow  me,'  I  dashed 
up  to  them  as  if  to  charge.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  powerful  horse 
-«I  called  him  Drake,  in  memory  of 
the  great  Sir  Francis — but  just  as  I 
Was  at  the  point  of  their  pikes,  I  lifted 
him  on  his  haunches,  struck  my  spurs 
into  his  Hanks,  and  with  one  spring 
o?er  the  line  we  went." 

•*  And  what  became  of  the  rest  ?'* 
asked  Arrah  Neil. 

**  You  shall  hear,'*  replied  Barecolt 
"  The  horse  as  he  came  over  lashed 
out  behind,  and  striking  one  of  the 
pikemen  on  the  head,  dashed  in  his 
steel  cap  and  his  skull  together,  so 
that  down  he  went,  and  my  friends 
charging  on,  cut  a  way  for  a  part  of 
themselves  before  the  confusion  was 
over.  Five  got  through  and  joined 
me ;  but  the  rest  had  to  eat  cold  steel." 

**  They  were  killed  ?"  asked  Arrah 
Neil.    «  Alas  1  war  is  a  sad  thing." 

"Very  true,"  replied  Barecolt; 
'*but  one  comes  to  think  of  it  as 
nothing.  It  is  the  occupation  of  brave 
men  and  gentlemen,  and  when  one 
makes  up  one's  mind  every  day  to  lose 
one's  life  if  need  be,  we  do  not  think 
much  of  seeing  others  go  a  few  hours 


before  us.  If  I  cotild  call  up  agun 
all  the  men  I  have  seen  killed  since  I 
first  smelt  powder»  when  I  was  about 
fifteen,  I  should  have  a  pretty  strong 
armv  of  ghosts  to  fight  the  Round- 
heads with.  Well,  Master  Falgate," 
he  continued,  as  the  painter  came  upp 
'<  you  seem  red  in  the  face  and  out  of 
breath." 

"  Ugh  1  there  never  was  such  a 
beast,"  cried  Falgate.  **  It  is  like 
riding  a  rhinoceros.  He  has  as  many 
hard  knobs  in  him  as  a  cow,  and  hu 
pace  is  like  a  galloping  earthquake. 
Oons,  captain,  you  go  so  fast  too." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  tell  me,*' 
said  Barecolt,  "did  you  ever  take  a 
journey  on  a  horse  before  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Falgate  boldly,  '*  or 
I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  have  got 
on  one  again.  But  in  pity,  good  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  don't  go  at  such  a  rate» 
or,  faith,  you  must  leave  me  behind* 
which  would  not  be  like  a  good  cama- 
rado." 

"  No,  no ;  we  won*t  leave  you  be- 
hind, Falgate,"  replied  Barecolt,  "and 
for  that  reason  we  will  make  you  go 
first.  So  shall  we  be  ready  to  pick 
you  up  if  you  fall  off;  and  you  can  go 
at  your  own  pace,  though  it  must  be 
the  quickest  you  can  manage." 

"Oh,  butter  and  eggs  for  ever!" 
cried  Falgate,  putting  himself  in  the 
van,  and  going  on  at  a  jog  trot,  "  if 
an  old  market-woman  can  keep  her 
seat  and  not  break  her  effgs,  I  do  not 
see  why  one  of  the  lords  of  the  creation 
should  tumble  off  and  crack  his  bones." 

*'  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Barecolt  5 
"  and  if  he  do  he  deserves  to  break 
his  head.  But  get  on  a  little  faster. 
Master  Falgate,  or  we  shall  have  the 
fat  citizens  of  Hull  at  our  heels." 

"Oh,  no  fear!  no  fear!"  rejoined 
Falgate;  "they  are  all  miraculous 
horsemen  and  ride  as  well  as  I  do :  so 
unless  the  governor  pursues  you  in 
person,  and  brings  all  the  horses  out 
of  his  own  stable,  you  may  ride  to 
York  and  back  before  any  of  them  will 
stir.  Would  that  the  man  who  sold 
me  this  horse  were  in  as  sore  a  skin 
as  he  who  bought  it,"  he  continued^ 
after  a  short  pause  ;  "  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  had  an  ill  will  at  my  poor 
bones,  plague  light  upon  him." 

"  Ah,  no !"  cried  Arrah  Neil.  "He 
is  a  good  and  a  kind  man." 

"  He  is  a  vcrv  olose  one,"  replied 
Bareoolti  <<  for  I  kaoWi  youog  ladyi  I 
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tried  my  best  yesterday  to  worm  out 
of  him  all  the  secrets  that  we  wanted 
to  know ;  but  he  held  his  mouth  as 
tight  shut  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster/* 

*<  He  had  a  reason  doubtless,"  an- 
swered Arrah  Neil»  falling  into  thought 
again. 

*'  Well,  if  he  have  told  you  all  about 
it,'*  rejoined  Barecolt,  assuming  an 
indifferent  air,  <*  it  does  not  matter.  I 
have  no  curiosity.  Only  when  we  wish 
to  send  despatches  securely,  we  give  a 
copy  to  two  separate  messengers,  and 
if,  as  I  understood  him,  you  are  to  tell 
Lord  Walton  or  the  young  lady,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  inform  me 
too,  as  then  I  could  have  carried  them 
the  intelligence  in  case  of  our  bein>jf 
separated  and  of  my  seeing  them  first.*' 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better,** 
said  Arrah  Neil;  ''but  all  promises 
are  sacred  things,  and  methinks  more 
especially,  promises  to  the  dead.'* 

**  Ay,  that  they  are,*'  answered 
Barecolt,  who  saw  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  learn  from  his  fair  companion 
what  had  been  the  substance  of  her 
conversation  with  O'Donnel — **  ay, 
that  they  are.  I  remember  a  very 
curious  and  entertaining  story  about 
that  which  happened  at  the  siege  of  a 
certain  town,  when  I  was  serving  in 
the  north.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  as  we 
go ;  it  will  serve  to  while  away  the 
time/* 

CAPTAIN  BARECOLT's  STOEY. 

"  There  is  a  little  town  called  Lc 
Catelet  just  upon  the  French  frontier, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
army,  after  the  French  had  taken  it 
and  held  it  for  about  a  year.  The 
attack  began  in  the  winter,  and  a  num- 
ber of  honourable  gentlemen  thi*ew 
themselves  into  it  to  aid  in  the  defence 
as  volunteers.  Amongst  the  rest 
were  two  friends  who  had  fought  in  a 
good  many  battles  together,  and  one 
was  called  the  Viscount  de  Boulaye  and 
the  other  the  Capitaine  la  Vacherie. 
Every  day  there  were  skirmishes  and 
sallies,  and  one  night  when  they  were 
sitting  drinking  and  talking  together, 
after  a  very  murderous  sortie, Capitaine 
la  Vacherie  said  to  his  friend — 

*'  *  How  cold  those  poor  fellows 
must  be  whom  we  left  dead  in  the 
trenches  to-day.' 

« *  Ay,  that  they  must,*  said  Bou- 
laye 5  *  and  *pon  my  life.  La  Vacherie, 


I  am  glad  the  place  is  to  full  that  yon 
and  I  have  but  one  room  and  one  bed 
between  us,  otherwise  I  know  not  how 
we  should  keep  ourselves  warm.* 

*'  *  Nor  I  either,*  replied  La  Va- 
cherie. *  Mind,  Boulaye,  if  I  am  some 
day  left  in  the  trenches,  yoo  come  and 
look  for  me,  and  bring  me  out  of  the 
cold  wind.* 

"  He  spoke  laughing,  and  the  vis- 
count answered  in  the  same  way, 

" «  That  I  will.  La  Vacherie  ;  don't 
you  be  afraid.' 

«  Well,  about  a  fortnight  after,  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  storm  the 
place;  but  they  were  driven  back, 
after  fighting  for  near  an  hour,  and 
Boulaye  and  La  Vacherie,  with  the 
regiment  of  Champagne,  pursued  them 
to  their  entrenchments.  Boulaye  got 
back,  safe  and  sound,  to  the  town  just 
as  it  was  growing  dark,  and  went  to 
the  governor *s  house  and  talked  for  an 
hour  over  the  assault,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and  asked  his  ser- 
vant if  Capitaine  La  Vacherie  had  come 
back.  The  roan  answered,  no;  and 
So  Boulaye  swore  that  he  would  be 
hanged  if  he  would  wait  for  his  sup- 
per. Well,  when  sapper  came  and 
La  Vacherie  did  not,  the  visconnt  besan 
to  think,  <  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
poor  devil.  La  Vacherie,  had  left  his 
bones  outside  ;*  and  after  he  had  eaten 
two  or  three  mouthfuUs  and  drank  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  he  sent  the 
servant  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment 
of  Champagne,  to  see  if  he  could  hear 
any  thing  of  his  friend.  But  the  ser- 
vant could  find  no  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  him ;  and  when  he  came  back 
he  found  the  viscount  sitting  with  the 
table  and  the  wine  upon  his  right  hand, 
and  his  feet  upon  the  two  andirons, 
with  a  warm  fire  of  wood  blazing 
away  before  him.  When  he  told  him 
that  he  could  learn  nothing,  Boulaye 
exclaimed — 

« '  Sacrement !  I  dare  say  he  is  killed 
— poor  fellow,  I  am  very  sorry,*  and 
he  filled  himself  another  glass  of  wine* 
and  kept  his  foot  on  the  andirons.  In 
about  naif  an  hour  more  he  went  to 
bed  and  just  as  he  was  getting  com- 
fortable and  beginning  to  dose,  seeing 
the  fire  fiickering  agamst  the  wall  one 
minute  and  not  seeing  it  the  next,  be 
heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  in- 
stantly recollected  La  Vacherie's,  who 
came  up  singing  and  talking  just  at 
usual. 
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"'Ah!'  cried  he,  'La  Vacherie, 
is  that  jou  ?  1  thought  you  had  been 
killed?' 

"*The  deuce,  you  did,  Boulaye,* 
replied  La  Vacherie,  and  began  to 
move  about  the  bottles  and  glasses  as 
if  be  were  feeling  for  a  candle  to  light  it. 

" '  Well,  don't  make  a  noise,  there's 
a  good  man,'  said  Boulaye,  '  for  I  am 
tired  and  have  a  good  deal  to  do  to- 
morrow.' 

" '  I'm  sure  so  have  I,'  replied  La 
Vacherie,  *  so  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

"  *  Had  you  not  better  have  some 
supper  ?'  asked  the  viscount. 

•*  *  No,'  replied  his  friend,  *  I've  had 
all  the  supper  I  want ;'  and  accord- 
ingly he  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  lay 
down  beside  his  comrade.  But  by 
that  time  the  viscount  was  asleep,  so 
that  they  had  no  further  conversation 
that  night.  The  next  morning  when 
Viscount  de  Boulaye  woke  he  found 
that  La  Vacherie  had  already  risen, 
and  left  his  nightcap  upon  the  pillow, 
and  he  did  not  see  him  again  till  night, 
for  the  enemy  made  several  fierce 
attacks,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son were  busy  till  sunset.  Well  the 
viscount  supped  alone  that  night  as 
before,  and  just  as  he  got  into  bed,  he 
heard  La  Vacherie's  step  again,  and 
agam  he  came  in,  and  again  he  would 
eat  no  supper,  but  went  to  bed  as 
before.  The  viscount,  however,  did 
not  sleep  so  easily  this  night,  for  he 
thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
his  friend.  So  after  lying  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  said,  <  La  Vacherie 
are  you  asleep  ?' 

"  *  Not  yet,'  replied  La  Vacherie  ; 
'  bat  I  soon  shall  be.' 

*'*  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing,' said  Boulaye,  turning  himself 
sharp  round,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  hand 
came  against  La  Vacherie's.  It  was 
like  a  bit  of  ice  1 

"  *  Why  how  cold  you  are,'  cried  the 
viscount. 

"  *  And  how,  can  you  expect  me  to 
be  otherwise,'  asked  La  Vacherie  in  a 
terrible  voice,  *  when  you  have  left  me 
out  there  in  the  trenches  through  two 
long  January  nights?'  and  that  mo- 
ment he  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw 
open  the  window,  and  went  off.  His 
body  was  found  next  morning  where 
he  had  been  killed  two  days  before." 

Arrah  Neil  was  silent,  but  Falgate, 
who  while  riding  on  at  his  slow  pace 
had  kept  one  ear  always  upon  his  com- 


panion's story,  turned  round  and  asked, 
"  But  what  became  of  the  viscount  ?" 

"  Why,  when  the  town  capitulated," 
replied  Barecolt,  ''  he  went  into  a  ca- 
puchin convent,  and  was  called  Father 
Henry.  But,  hark!  There  is  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  by  the  Lord  Harry. 
Gallop,  Falgate  1  gallop !  or  I'll  drive 
ray  sword  through  you ;"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  the  weapon  and 
pricked  forward  the  horse  of  his  com- 
panion with  the  point. 

The  galloway,  for  it  deserved  no 
higher  title,  started  on,  lashing  out 
behind  in  a  manner  that  had  nearly 
sent  the  poor  painter  out  of  the  saddle 
and  over  its  head ;  but  when  once  the 
beast  was  fairly  started  in  a  gallop, 
Falgate  found  his  seat  much  more 
comfortable  than  at  a  trot ;  and  away 
the  whole  party  went  at  full  speed  over 
hill  and  dale  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  when  suddenly,  to  Barecolt's  sur- 
prise, the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was 
again  heard  upon  his  left  nearer  than 
before.  After  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  listen,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
whatever  body  of  men  were  near,  they 
did  not  come  from  the  side  of  Hull ; 
but  judging  that  when  escorting  trea- 
sure or  a  lady  he  should  best  show  his 
valour  by  discretion,  the  renowned 
captain  turned  sharp  off  from  the  high 
road  down  a  lane  to  his  right,  and  after 
having  gone  rather  more  than  one  mile 
in  that  direction,  through  pleasant  rows 
of  trees,  without  hearing  any  more  of 
the  sounds  which  had  alarmed  him,  he 
pulled  up  at  a  house,  from  the  front 
of  which  a  pole  bearing  a  g^land  pro- 
truded over  the  road,  indicating  that 
some  sort  of  entertainment  would  there 
be  found  for  way-faring  travellers. 

**  We  will  here  water  our  horses. 
Mistress  Arrah,"  he  said ;  "and  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  we  may  not  find  loyal 
subjects  in  every  house,  we  will  refresh 
the  inner  man  with  gravity  and  mode- 
ration ;"  and  assuming  a  sad  and  sancti- 
monious air,  he  addressed  a  dry  look- 
ing man  who  presented  himself,  asking 
if  they  could  obtain  wherewithal  to 
strengthen  themselves  for  their  further 
journey.  A  ready  affirmative  was 
given,  and  aiding  Arrah  Neil  from  her 
horse,  Barecolt  led  her  in,  and  then, 
never  forgetting  bis  military  habits, 
returned  to  see  that  the  beasts  were 
taken  care  of.  The  landlord  followed 
him  out,  and  the  worthy  captain  con- 
tinued to  eye  him  with  a  considerate 
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fiance  as  he  aided  in  washing  the 
orses'  mouths  and  taking  out  their 
hits.  By  the  time  this  was  accom- 
plishedy  Barecolt's  opinion  of  his  com- 
panion was  completely  formed^  and 
when  the  latter  remarked,  "  you  seem 
to  have  been  riding  very  hard  roaster,'* 
he  replied  in  a  solemn  tone,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Diggory  Falgate, 

"  Yea,  verily,  have  we,  for  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  met  our  ears,  and  we 
feared,  being  few  in  number,  to  fall  in 
with  a  party  of  the  swaggering  malig- 
nants  who  we  hear  are  riding  about 
the  country.  Wilt  thou  get  them  a 
little  corn,  my  friend  ?" 

**  Right  willingly,  master,"  replied 
the  host,  **  I  see  that  thou  art  a  godly 
man  and  I  am  glad  to  serve  thee". 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Barecolt 
whispered  to  Fa]gate,who  had  remained 
silent,  partly  from  fatigue  and  partly 
from  surprise,  "we  must  cozen  the 
crop-eared  knave.  Whine,  can't,  and 
look  devout.  Master  Falgate,  and  for- 
get your  swagger  if  you  can." 

**  By  St.  Winifred,"  replied  Falgate, 
«^this  rough  beast  has  taken  all  the 
swagger  out  of  me.  I  can  hardly 
stand,  captain." 

"  Well  get  thee  in,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, "  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  him. 
The  best  thing  for  thee  to  do  is  to  hold 
thy  tongrue,  for  if  thou  onestopenest  thy 
mouth  we  shall  see  some  profime  saint  or 
other  poppmg  out,  and  marking  thee 
for  a  malignant  in  a  minute." 

After  remaining  for  some  ten  minutes 
more  at  the  door,  in  slow  and  solemn 
converse  with  the  host,  Barecolt  stalked 
into  the  house,  and  found  Arrah  Neil 
sitting  with  her  beautifril  head  leaning 
on  her  fair  hand,  and  her  elbow  resting 
on  a  table  very  respectably  covered 
with  provisions. 

**  Now  let  us  to  our  meat,'*  said 
Barecolt,  "  for  we  must  be  soon  upon 
our  way  again." 

Falgate  was  instantly  settling  him- 
self upon  a  stool  to  fidl  to,  without 
iurther  ceremony;  but  the  captain  gave 


him  a  grave  admonishing  look,  and 
standing  before  the  table  with  his 
clasped  hands  resting  on  his  stomach, 
and  the  two  thumbs  elevated  towards 
his  chin,  beg^n  a  grace  which  had  well 
nigh  exhausted  the  patience  of  Falgate 
before  it  was  done,  but  which  greatly 
edified  the  master  of  the  house.  After 
this  was  concluded,  they  all  sat  down 
to  meat ;  and  Barecolt,  who  well  knew 
that  the  portion  of  good  things  which 
the  saintly  men  of  his  day  allotted 
themselves  was  by  no  means  small, 
carved  away  at  the  joints  without  any 
modesty,  and  loaded  his  own  plats 
amongst  others  with  a  mess  sufficieot 
for  an  ogre. 

Alas,  for  the  brief  period  of  mun- 
dane felicity!  Scarcely  had  three 
mouthfuls  passed  between  his  grinders, 
scarcely  had  one  deep  draught  from 
the  foaming  tankard  wetted  his  lips, 
when  the  sound  of  many  horses'  feet 
was  heard,  and  the  next  instant  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  before 
the  door.  The  landlord,  who,  as  was 
then  very  customary,  had  sat  down  to 
share  the  meal  prepared  for  his  guests, 
started  up,  and  ran  out  to  the  door, 
while  Barecolt  quietly  f^proached  the 
window  and  looked  forth ;  then  return- 
ing to  the  table,  he  whispered  in  a  low 
voice  to  Diggory  Falgate  and  Arrah 
Neil,  **A  party  of  the  drunken  tapsters 
and  pimpled-nosed  serving  men  whom 
the  roundhead  rebels  call,  cavalry. 
Master  Falgate,  be  as  silent  as  a 
church  mouse,  I  command  you,  and 
answer  not  more  than  a  monosyllable, 
whatever  is  asked  you.** 

"  Are  they  from  Hull  ?"  demanded 
Arrah  Neil  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  as  Bare- 
colt resumed  his  seat,  and  began  to  eat 
«  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  gallaat 
captain ;  **  but  we  shall  soon  see,  for 
here  come  some  of  them  along  the 
passage ;"  and  as  he  spoke  the  door  of 
the  room  opened,  giving  admission  to 
a  stout  short-set  man  m  a  well-worn 
buff  coat. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  parliamentarian  looked  at  Ci4>tain 
Barecolt,  and  Captain  Barecolt  looked 
at  the  parliamentarian.  The  former 
had  a  cynieal  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  if  he  reoog^ized  in  the 
w«rAy  caplaia  a  peraomige  whom  he 


had  seen  before  under  different  circum- 
stances; but  Barecolt's  face  was  a 
perfect  blank— at  least,  if  that  whiA 
bore  so  prominent  a  gnomen  could  be 
called  so.  At  all  events,  in  ezpresnon 
it  said  nothing;  there  was  not  tiie 
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slightest  glAoee  of  recognition  in  his 
eyes,  there  was  not  the  smallest  curl 
of  eonsciousness  round  bis  mouth.  He 
looked  full  in  the  officer's  face,  with 
the  stare  of  a  stranger,  for  very 
nearlj  a  minute,  and  then  civilly  asked 
him,  if  he  would  not  sit  down  and 
join  their  party. 

**  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the 
parliamentarian,  with  the  same  sneer- 
ing smile,  '*  but  I  think  I  shall  ask  you 
to  join  ours." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  my  friend," 
replied  Barecolt,  without  any  change 
of  countenance,  **  but  I  have  nearly 
dined." 

**  Dined,  or  not  dined,"  rejoined 
the  other,  "  you  must  come  along  with 
me." 

*'  How,  now  ?"  cried  Barecolt,  ris- 
ing with  a  look  of  indignation,  **  I 
thought,  from  your  look,  that  you 
were  a  God-fearing  and  worthy  man  ; 
but  if  you  be,  as  I  now  judge  from 
your  words,  one  of  the  malignant 
fomenters  of  strife  in  Israel,  1  tell  thee 
thou  art  in  the  wrong  part  of  the 
country  to  play  thy  pranks,  even  if 
thou  hast  a  company  of  thy  swaggering 
rakehelly  troopers  at  thy  heels." 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  the  other, 
**  I  am  what  I  seem,  and  what  you 
know  me  right  well  to  be.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  certain  Captain  Batten, 
or?  Were  you  ever  at  such  a  place 
as  Bishop's  Merton  ?" 

"  Of  a  Captain  Batten  I  have  heard 
when  I  was  in  London,"  replied  Bare- 
colt boldly,  "and  I  have  seen  him 
too,  but  you  are  not  he — for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  Is  a  godly  and  well- 
disposed  person — and  in  the  next  place, 
I  do  not  recollect  thee.  Then,  as  for 
Bishop's  Merton,  the  very  name  of  it 
is  naught,  and  smadu  of  prelacy  and 
popery." 

**  I  am  not  Captain  Batten,  cer- 
tainly," replied  the  other,  "  but  1  was 
comet  of  his  troop  when  you  were  at 
Bishop's  Merton,  and  I  watched  you 
well  along  the  road  for  forty  miles 
and  more,  after  you  had  made  him 
prisoner.  You  have  ehanged  your 
dress,  but  I  know  you.  Captain  Bare- 
colt." 

"  Cf4>tain  Barecolt !"  cried  our 
worthy  friend,  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
indignation,  "  am  I  never  to  have  done 
with  Captain  Barecolt?  This  is  the 
third  tim«  wiiAmk  theie  four  days  that 


I  have  been  mistaken  for  that  good- 
for-nothing,  worthless  fellow.  If  ever 
I  meet  him,  I  will  cut  off  that  nose  of 
his,  or  he  shall  cut  off  mine,  that 
there  may  be  no  more  mistaking  be- 
tween us.  However,  sir,  if  you  are 
really,  as  you  say,  a  cornet  of  Cap- 
tain Batten's  troop,  1  am  glad  to  meet 
you — there  is  my  hand,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  show  you  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  am  not  the  swaggering 
malignant  you  take  me  for,  but  a  poor 
officer  of  French  extraction,  whose 
parents  took  refuge  in  this  land  during 
the  persecutions  of  those  who  fought 
as  I  do,  for  the  cause  of  true  faith, 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  My  name 
is  Jersval,  and  you  must,  most  likely, 
have  heard  of  it,  as  I  have  for  the  last 
three  months  been  assisting  that  wor- 
thy and  pious  man.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
Hull." 

The  officer  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  with  a  bewildered  stare ; 
for  though  he  thought  he  could  have 
sworn  to  the  person  of  the  man  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  not  many 
weeks  before,  as  Captain  Barecolt,  a 
notorious  malignant,  yet  the  captain's 
coolness  and  ef&ontery  was  so  groat, 
as  almost  to  overbear  his  belief.  He 
was  not  convinced,  indeed,  but  he  was 
staggered,  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
dogged  nature,  he  resolved  to  resist 
giving  credence  to  mere  assertions* 
however  boldly  made. 

*'  Come,  come,"  he  said,  *'you  say 
you  can  give  me  proofs.  Where  are 
they?  1  know  your  face  quite  well. 
The  proofs,  the  proofs,  man — or  you 
must  away  with  me  to  HulL" 

"  Be  that  at  your  peril,  sir,**  replied 
Barecolt,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  ''  I 
am  travelling  on  business  of  importance 
for  the  governor,  and  I  will  resist  being 
stopped  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  As 
to  the  proofs,  here  they  are.  You 
probably  know  Sir  John  Hotham's 
signature  ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
forth  irom  his  pocket  the  pass  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  governor  of 
Hull. 

So  well  bad  he  combined  all  the 
particulars  of  his  story,  that  every 
word  in  tlie  pass  tallied  exactly  with 
what  he  had  said  before.  He  was 
called  therein  the  French  officer.  Cap- 
tain Jersval,  employed  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations— and  all  the  authorities  of  the 
town  and  its  dependencies,  an  well  as 
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all  persons  well  affected  to  the  state, 
were  enjoined  to  g^ve  him  free  passage, 
aid,  and  assistance  on  all  his  lawful 
occasions.  The  parliamentarian,  as 
he  read,  became  more  and  more  be- 
wildered, and  indeed  somewhat  doubt- 
ful of  Captain  Barecolt's  identity.  The 
landlord  also  joined  in  on  behalf  of  his 
guest,  and  vouched  for  his  having  be- 
haved himself  in  a  very  comely  and 
discreet  manner.  The  roundhead 
was,  however,  of  a  stubborn  and  stiff- 
necked  race,  as  I  have  before  hinted. 
He  was  far  more  inclined  to  believe 
his  own  eyes  than  any  piece  of  paper 
in  the  world;  and  although  he  read 
the  pass  twice,  he  looked  at  Captain 
Barecolt  as  often,  each  time  muttering 
between  his  teeth  an  expression  of  con- 
viction that  he  was  right  after  all. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,"  he  said 
aloud,  at  length  ;  "  you  shall  go  to 
Hull.  You  may  have  stolen  this  pass, 
or  forged  it,  for  aught  I  know.  Un- 
less some  one  can  swear  that  you  are 
the  same  roan  here  spoken  of,  back 
you  shall  troop." 

"  That  I  can  swear,"  cried  Diggory 
Falgate,  starting  up,  and  forgetting 
his  companion*s  injunctions  to  silence. 

^^  And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  may 
you  be?"  demanded  the  parliamen- 
tary  soldier,  growing  hot :  for  Bare- 
colt had  by  this  time  quietly  freed  his 
long  sword  from  the  sheath,  and  placed 
his  back  towards  the  corner,  giving  a 
glance,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  window, 
across  which  two  other  figures,  on 
horseback,  passed  at  the  moment. 

"  Who  am  I?"  said  Falgate;  "a 
citizen  of  Hull,  sir ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  swear  that  I  saw  that  gentleman 
walking  and  talking  with  the  governor 
yesterday,  and  that  he  is  the  same  to 
whom  that  pass  was  given.** 

^^  Go  to  1  go  to  I"  said  the  parlia- 
mentarian scornfully ;  "  you  seem  some 
mechanic,  who  can  know  nought  of 
such  matters.  Meddle  with  what  con- 
cerns you,  gpood  man.  Landlord,  call 
in  two  of  my  troopers.*' 

«'  Be  it  at  your  peril  and  theirs,"  re- 
plied Barecolt  in  a  voice  of  extraordi- 
nary loudness,  bringing  the  point  of 
his  weapon  towards  the  chest  of  his  op- 
ponent who  had  taken  a  step  forward. 
**  Whoever  says  I  am  not  Captain  Jers- 
val,  lately  employed  by  Sir  John  Ho- 
thMnon  the  fortification  of  Hull,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  consequence  be  upon  his 
own  headt" 


Jnst  as  he  was  pronouncing  in  a 
stentorian  voice  this  recapitoladon  of 
the  qualities  and  titles  he  thought  fit 
to  assume,  and  while  Arrah  Neil  was 
drawing  back  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  room  with  some  alarm,  but  with 
the  profound  silence  she  had  preserved 
throughout  this  scenoe,  the  landlord 
opened  the  door  to  obey  the  order  he 
had  received.  But  he  was  encounter- 
ed at  the  threshold  by  two  gentlemen, 
whom,  to  say  truth.  Captain  Barecolt 
had  seen  a  minute  or  two  before  cros- 
sing the  window  on  horseback.  Now 
our  worthy  friend,  at  his  heart,  did  not 
well  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or  re- 
joice at  their  presence,  for  there  was 
much  matter  for  very  mingled  feelings 
in  their  sudden  appearance. 

The  first  face  that  presented  itself  was 
that  of  Lord  Beverly;  and,  with  all 
Barecolt's  bad  qualities,  he  had  a  certain 
degree  of  chivalrous  generosity  in  hb 
nature  which  made  him  unwilling  to 
have  another  engaged  in  the  same 
awkward  scrape  as  himself,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earf,  many 
important  interests  he  feared  might  be 
periled  by  his  capture,  while  his  own 
apprehension  would  principally  effect 
his  own  neck.  He  had  therefore 
shouted  aloud,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
noble  companion  dismount  to  enter 
the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  htm 
some  notice  of  what  was  going  on 
within  ;  nor  had  his  words  failed  to 
catch  the  earl's  ear,  fbr  the  -distance 
from  the  door  of  the  room  to  the  door 
of  the  house  was  but  a  step,  and  the 
windows  were  open. 

If,  however,  the  siffht  of  the  earl 
caused  Captain  Barecolt  as  much  alarm 
as  pleasure,  the  face  of  the  person- 
age who  followed  was  any  thing  bat 
satisfactory  in  his  eyes,  for  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  it  was  in  earnest,  and,  ap- 
parently, secret  conference  with  Sir 
John  Hoth&m  ;  and  our  friend  had  no 
means  whatsoever  of  knowing  whether 
his  evasion  from  Hull  had  become 
public  before  the  earl  and  his  compa- 
nion had  set  out. 

What  was  his  surprise,  however, 
when  Lord  Beverly  advanced  towards 
him,  holding  out  his  hand  and  ex- 
claiming, <<  Ah,  Captain  Jersval,  I  was 
afraid  I  should  have  missed  you,  for 
we  came  by  the  cross-roads.  But 
what  is  all  this  ?  Sword  in  hand,  my 
^lant  captain?  What  is  all  this, 
sir?"  he  continued, turning  to  the  par- 
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tiamentary  officer^  with  aa  ur  of 
snthority, ''  I  hope  you  are  not  molest- 
ing this  gentleman^  who  is  a  very  grave 
and  r<>8pectable  person,  and  not  one  to 
draw  his  sword  npon  any  hody  with- 
out just  occasion." 

Barecolt  was  for  once  in  his  life 
wise  enough  not  to  say  a  word.  He 
did  not  venture  to  hint  at  his  feats  in 
the  Cevennes ;  he  said  nothing  of  Na- 
varre or  Arragon ;  he  uttered  not  the 
name  of  Rochelle,  hut  quietly  left  the 
earl  to  settle  it  all  his  own  way.  Fal- 
gate,  too,  was  overpowered  at  the 
sudden  recognition  of  Captain  Bare- 
colt as  Captain  Jersval,  and  the  round- 
head officer  looked  foolish  and  con- 
founded, muttering  for  a  moment  or 
two,  something  about  "a  mbtake," 
till  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
return  to  his  point  and  declare  ''that  if 
ever  human  eyes  were  to  be  trusted, 
the  man  calling  himself  Jersval  was 
no  other  than  one  Captain  Barecolt,  a 
notorious  malignant.*' 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  know  me?" 
demanded  the  earl,  **  for  you  seem  to 
be  much  more  knowing  than  your 
neighbours.** 

**  No,  I  never  saw  you  before,"  re- 
plied the  man  bluffly. 

''  But  I  know  you.  Master  Stump- 
borough,"  said  the  earl's  companion 
advancing  in  turn.  "  At  least,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  the  man  I  was 
told  to  look  for,  while  accompanying 
this  gentleman  on  his  road.  You  are 
the  comet  of  Batten's  troop  of  horse, 
are  you  not  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  stiff  bow,  "it  seems  we  shall 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  now." 

*'  It  is  only  your  stupid  thick  head 
that  has  prevented  you  getting  at  it  be- 
fore, Master  Stumpborough,  replied 
the  gentleman.  '*  This  person  whom 
you  persist  in  calling  Barecolt — ^you 
iDust  be  a  bare  colt  yourself  for  your 
pains— is  Captain  Jersval,  who  has 
been  employed  by  Sir  John  Hotham 
in  strengthening  the  defences  of  our 
town,  and  who  is  now  going  on  with 
this  gentleman  upon  business  of  impor- 
^ttce.  We  have  been  looking  for 
hhn  all  along  the  road,  so  if  you  had 
stopped  or  injured  him,  you  would 
have  lost  your  ears  for  your  pains." 

"  1  told  him  so  1 — I  told  him  so  1 — 
I  told  him  so  1**    cried    Barecolt,  at 
every  pause  m  the  other's  words. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Hull  pro- 


ceeded handing  a  small  paper  to  the 
parliamentarian.  ''There  is  a  word 
or  two  for  you  from  Sir  John.  Now 
get  ready  to  march  on  without  further 
delay.  1  will  return  with  you.  I 
think,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  earl,  "  you  will  not  want  me  any 
more." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Beverly,  "  I  can  find  my  way  on  with 
my  companions  here.  Commend  me 
to  Sir  John,  and  accept  my  best  thanks 
for  your  company  so  far." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing 
between  the  royalist  nobleman  and  his 
companion  of  the  road,  the  roundhead 
officer  had  been  spelling  through  Sir 
John  Hotham's  note,  looking  both  puz- 
zled with  the  writing  and  confounded 
with  all  that  had  lately  taken  place. 
When  he  had  done,  however,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  an  apology  to 
Barecolt  for  taking  him  for  the  man 
he  really  was. 

"  I  will  never  believe  mv  eyes  again, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  for  I  would  have  sworn 
that  you  were  that  blaspheming 
ribaldy  varlet,  Barecolt,  only  dres- 
sed in  a  brown  suit  and  with  a 
steeple-crowned  hat  on.  You  are  as 
like  as  two  peas — only  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  may  be  a  little  taller.  But  I 
hope  you  do  not  bear  malice,  sur — now 
I  know  who  you  are,  I  am  satisfied — I 
only  wished  to  do  my  duty." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  thank  you,  sir, 
for  taking  me,  a  peaceable  and  God- 
fearing man,  for  a  blaspheming  ribaldy 
varlet,"  replied  Barecolt  with  a  solemn 
air, "  but  I  forgive  you,  sir — I  forgive 
you — every  man  needs  forgiveness, 
more  or  less,  and  so  farewell ;  but  use 
your  eyes  to  better  purpose  another 
time,  and  if  ever  you  see  Captain 
Barecolt,  tell  him  that  when  next  ho 
and  Jersval  meet,  I  will  set  such  a 
mark  upon  him  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  mistakes;  and  so  fare  you 
well." 

A  few  words  had  in  the  meanwhile 
passed  in  a  low  tone  between  the  earl 
and  his  companion  from  Hull,  and  the 
latter  then  took  his  leave,  seeing  the 
commander  of  the  party  of  troopers 
and  the  landlord  of  the  house  out  be^ 
fore  him.  Barecolt  immediately  turned 
a  glance  full  of  merriment  to  Lord 
Beverlv ;  but  that  nobleman,  with  a 
grave  face,  put  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
and  then  seating  himself  at  the  table, 
gaid^'^  Well,  Captain  Jersval,  by  your 
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laave,  I  will  share  your  dinner,  whioh 
by  the  fulness  of  the  plates  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  unpropitiously 
interrupted." 

"  Certainly»    certainly,    sir,**    said 
Bareoolt,  resuming  his  seat  at  the  head 


of  the  table.    *^  Come,  Falgate— oomCf 
Mistress  Arrah  Neil.*' 

At  the  latter  name  the  earl  started, 
and  gazed  at  Arrah  for  a  moment ;  but 
took  no  further  notioe,  and  only  whis- 
pered to  Barecolt,  "make  baste T 


CHAPTER   XXYI, 


There  was  a  jingling  of  arms,  and 
a  shouting  of  words  of  command,  at 
the  door  of  the  inn,  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  trumpet,  and  a  great  deal 
too  much  talking,  for  a  veteran  force ; 
and  then  the  word  was  given  to  march, 
followed  by  trampling  of  horses'  feet 
in  not  the  most  orderly  progression 
upon  the  road.  The  mouth  of  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  had  been  busy  for  the 
last  five  minutes  upon  beef  and  cab- 
bage, and  much  execution  had  it  done 
in  that  course  of  operations ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  sounds  of  the  retiring 
party  diminished  than  it  opened,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  some  of  the  pent  up  loquacity 
which  had  long  been  struggling  in  his 
throat.  But  the  earl  of  Beverly 
made  him  a  second  significant  sign  to 
be  silent,  and  his  caution  was  not  un- 
necessary, for  at  that  moment  mine 
host  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
door  with  a  few  silver  pieoes  in  his 
hand,  grumbling  internally  at  the 
small  pay  of  the  parliamentary  party, 
and  ready  to  overbear  any  thing  that 
was  said  by  his  other  guests.  The 
next  moment  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  dining, 
and  found  them  all  eating  and  drinking 
in  very  edifying  silence.  His  presence 
did  not  seem  to  discompose  them  in 
the  least,  and  the  only  effect  it  had 
upon  any  one,  was  to  induce  the  earl  to 
point  to  the  huge  black  jack  in  the 
midst  of  the  table,  saying  the  few  but 
gratifjfing  words,  '<  more  ale  1" 

The  landlord  hastened  to  replenish 
the  tankard ;  but  as  there  were  no  in- 
genious contrivances  in  those  days  for 
conjuring  up  various  sorts  of  beer,  at 
will,  from  the  depths  of  a  profound 
cellar,  and  as  the  house  boosted  no 
.  tapster,  the  host  himself  had  to  de- 
scend to  the  cellar  to  draw  the  liquor 
from  the  cask,  and  the  earl  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  say  to  Bare- 
colt and  Falgate,  «  One  more  draught, 
my  friends,  if  you  will,  and  then  to  our 
horses' badn.   Are  yon  rested  enough 


to  travel  on,  fair  lady,  for  I  have  busi* 
ness  of  much  importance  on  hand." 

''  Quite,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Neil, 
"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  go  on." 

"  1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  here,** 
continued  the  earl ;  <'  but  we  most 
not  venture  to  speak  more  till  we 
have  nothing  but  the  free  air  around 
us." 

The  next  instant  the  landlord  re- 
appeared, and  the  earl,  taking  the 
black  jack  from  his  hands,  put  his  lips 
to  it,  but  passed  it  on,  after  barely 
tasting  the  contents.  Barecolt  did  it 
more  justice,  in  a  long  deep  draught ; 
and  Falgate  well  nigh  drained  it  to 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  this  oere- 
mony  was  concluded,  Barecolt  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  rose,  and  the  earl 
returned  thanks  for  the  daily  bread 
they  had  received,  at  less  length,  but 
with  greater  devotion,  than  his  com- 
panion might  have  done. 

"Now,  Captain  Jersval,"  he  said, 
when  this  was  done,  "you  see  for  Utiii 
horses,  while  I  pay  the  score."  And 
when  Barecolt  returned,  he  found  the 
face  of  his  host  bearing  a  much  better 
satisfied  look,  after  settling  with  his 
last  guests,  than  it  had  assumed  after 
the  departure  of  him  whom  the  good 
man  mentally  tanned  a  b^pgarly  cor- 
net of  horse. 

The  earl  then  placed  Arrah  Neil  in 
the  saddle,  sprang  upon  the  back  oi  a 
handsome  powernil  charger,  and  fol- 
lowed quidcly  by  Bareooit  and  slowly 
by  Falgate*  took  his  way  along  the 
lane  in  which  the  house  stood,  choos- 
ing without  hesitation  many  a  turning 
and  many  a  bye-path,  much  to  the  ad- 
muration  of  the  worthy  captain,  who 
had  a  natural  fondness  for  intricate 
ways. 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  road  right 
well,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
earl,  when  he  could  refrain  no 
longer. 

"I  have  known  it  from  my  boy- 
hood," replied  Lord  Beverly ;  but  he 
made  no  fkrther  aaawtr*  and  rode  oa 
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in  silence  till  the  path  they  followed 
opened  out  upon  one  of  the  wide  open 
moors,  not  unfrequently  met  with 
even  now  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  at  that  season  was  all  pur- 
ple with  the  beautiful  flower  of  the 
heath. 

"Now,"  cried  the  earl,  "we  can 
speak  freely.  You  are  full  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  I  know,  captain ;  hut 
first  tell  me,"  he  continued,  looking 
behind  towards  Diggory  Falgate,  who 
was  labouring  after  them  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear — '*  who 
haTe  you  got  there  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  very  honest  fellow,  my 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  who  must 
needs  go  join  the  king,  and  be  a  sol- 
dier." 

**  Put  him  into  the  infantry  then," 
said  the  earl.  '*  But  are  you  sure  of 
him?" 

"Quite,"  replied  Barecolt;  "he 
aided  me  last  night  to  get  speech  with 
you  in  the  block-house ;  and  would 
not  have  cared  if  it  had  put  his  neck 
in  a  noose." 

"  Enough — enough,"  said  the  earl ; 
"it  had  well  nigh  been  an  unlucky 
business  for  all ;  but  that  matters 
not.  The  man  showed  his  devotion, 
and  therefore  we  may  trust  him  ;  and 
now,  fair  lady,  so  long  and  so  anx- 
iously sought,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  to  find  you  here  upon  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire.  But,  doubtless, 
you  do  not  know  me  ;  let  me  say  that 
I  am  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Walton." 
"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Neil ; 
"  I  remember  you  well.  You  were 
at  Bishop's  Merton  that  terrible  night 
before  the  fire.  You  passed  me  as  I 
sat  by  the  well  watching  for  Lord 
Walton's  return,  to  tell  him  what  they 
plotted  against  him;  and  you  asked 
your  way,  and  spoke  kindly  to  me. 
Oh  1  I  remember  you  well ;  but  I 
wonder  you  remember  me,  for  I  am 
much  changed." 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  earl, 
"not  only  in  dress  but  in  speech.  I 
could  hardly  at  that  time  wring  a 
word  from  you,  though  I  was  anxious 
to  know  if  I  could  irive  you  aid  or 
help." 

"  I  was  at  that  time  in  deep  grief," 
replied  Arrah  Neil,  ♦'and  that  with 
me  is  always  silent ;  but  besides,  I 
had  one  of  my  cloudy  fits  upon  me — 
those  cloudy  fits  that  are  now  gone  for 
ever." 


«« Indeed!"  said  the  earl;  ««what 
has  happened  to  dissipate  them  ?" 

"  Memory,"  replied  Arrah  Neil. 
'<  At  that  time  all  the  past  was  covered 
with  darkness,  previous  to  the  period  at 
which  I  arrived  at  Bishop's  Merton  ; 
but  still,  in  the  darkness  it  seemed  as  if 
I  saw  figures  moving  about,  different 
from  those  that  surrounded  me,  and 
as  if  I  heard  tongues  speaking  that 
never  now  sounded  on  my  ear.  And 
so  longingly,  so  earnestly,  used  I  to 
look  upon  that  cloud  over  the  past ; 
so  completely  used  it  to  withdraw  my 
thoughts  from  the  present ;  so  anx- 
iously used  I  to  try  to  see  those 
figures,  and  to  hear  those  voices  more 
distinctly,  that  I  do  not  wonder  people 
thought  me  mad.  I  thought  myself 
so  at  times." 

"  But  still,"  rejoined  Lord  Beverly, 
"  how  has  all  this  been  removed  ?" 

"  Because  the  cloud  is  gone,"  re- 
plied Arrah  Neil,  with  a  smile  that 
made  her  fair  face  look  angelic  ;  "  be- 
cause to  remember  one  scene,  one 
house,  one  person,  connected  with  the 
past,  woke  up  memory  as  if  she  had 
been  sleeping ;  and  daily  and  hourly 
since  she  has  been  bringing  up  before 
me  the  pictures  of  other  days,  till  all 
is  growing  clear  and  bright." 

"  I  can  understand  all  that,"  said 
the  earl  with  interest  ;  "  but  I  would 
fain  hear  how  it  happened,  that  me- 
mory had  for  so  long  failed  you  at  a 
particular  point." 

**  It  is  strange  indeed,'*  said  Arrah 
Neil,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  suppose  it 
sometimes  happens  so,  after  such  a 
terrible  fever  as  that  which  I  had  at 
Hull,  and  of  which  my  poor  mother 
died." 

**  That  explains  the  whole,"  replied 
the  earl ;  "  such  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Was  this  many 
years  ago  ?** 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Arrah  Neil ; 
**when  I  was  very  young.  I  could 
not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  years 
old ;  for  that  good  kind  woman,  the 
landlady  of  the  inn  where  we  then 
lodged,  told  me  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  ago. 
Those  were  sad  times,"  she  said. 

*«  They  were  indeed,"  said  the  earl 
of  Beverly,  a  deep  shade  coming  over 
his  brow  ;  "  as  sad  to  you  it  seems  as 
to  me,  for  we  both  then  lost  those 
that  were  dearest  to  us.** 

He  paused  fw  a  moment  or  twO| 
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looking  down  upon  his  horse's  crest 
with  a  stern  and  thouijrhtfal  expression 
of  countenance ;  and  then  raising  his 
head*  he  shook  his  rein  with  a  quick 
and  impatient  gesture,  saying — "  It  is 
not  good  to  think  of  such  things. 
Come,  Barecolt,  now  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity  as  far  as  is  reasonable.  I 
see  that  you  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  keep  it  within  bounds;  but  first 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
set  me  ivee  ;  and,  understand  me,  I 
am  not  one  to  limit  my  gratitude  to 
words.** 

"  But  your  lordship  said  it  had  well 
nigh  been  an  unlucky  business  for  us 
all,"  exclaimed  Captain  Barecolt; 
**  and  to  say  truth,  as  soon  as  the  dgor 
was  open,  I  saw  that  I  had  got  into 
the  wrong  box,  as  it  is  called.  There 
was  somebody  behind  the  curtain  I 
suspect ;  and  I  do  not  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  whether  it  would  be  discreet 
to  ask  who  it  was." 

**  There  need  be  no  secret  about  it 
now,"  replied  the  earl.  "  It  was  no 
other  than  my  worthy  friend  Sir  John 
Hotham,  the  governor,  who  wished  to 
bold  some  private  communication  with 
me.  He  feared  when  you  tried  to 
open  the  door,  that  it  was  some  one 
come  to  spy  upon  his  actions ;  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  apprehensive 
lest  your  inopportune  appearance 
should  be  the  means  not  only  of 
breaking  off  my  conversation  with 
him,  but  of  getting  you  yourself 
hanged  for  a  spy.  I  had  no  time  for 
consideration,  and  therefore  it  was, 
that  I  told  you  to  get  out  of  Hull  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  wait  for  me  on  the 
road.  I  had  still  less  time  to  think  of 
what  account  I  should  give  of  you  to 
Sir  John  ;  but  the  truth,  when  it  can 
be  told,  my  good  captain,  is  always  the 
best ;  and  as  the  governor  had  already 
promised  to  set  me  at  liberty  speedily, 
I  thought  fit  to  tell  him  that  you  were 
an  attached  dependent  of  mine,  who 
had  foolishly  thought  fit  to  risk  your 
own  life  to  set  me  free.  I  told  him, 
moreover,  that  I  had  directed  you  to 
get  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as  you 
could,  and  wait  for  me  on  the  road» 
trusting  to  his  promise  for  speedy 
liberation.  He  pronounced  the  plan 
a  good  one ;  and  made  arrangements 
for  sending  Colonel  Warren  with  me 
to  insure  my  passing  safe,  if  I  should 
meet  this  party  of  horse  with  whom  I 
^ust  now  founa  you  embroiled." 


**  This  Colonel  Warren  must  be 
quick  at  taking  a  hint,"  replied  Bare- 
colt ;  *'  for  he  certainly  entered  into 
your  lordship's  schemes  in  niy  poor 
favour  with  great  skill  and  ded- 
sion." 

**  He  is  a  very  good  man»  and  well 
affected,'*  replied  the  earl ;  *«  the  only 
one  indeed  in  Hull  on  whom  Sur  John 
Hotham  can  rely.  He  was  prepared, 
however ;  for  just  before  we  set  oat 
this  morning,  as  he  told  me  after- 
wards, first  a  rumour,  and  then  a 
regular  report  from  the  gates,  reached 
the  governor,  to  the  effect  that  yoa 
had  pun  away  from  the  town.  Sir 
John  replied  coldly  to  the  officer  who 
brought  him  the  intelligence,  that  you 
had  not  run  away,  but  had  been  sent  by 
him  on  business  of  importance ;  and 
that  for  the  future,  when  on  guard  at 
the  gates,  he  had  better  mind  his  own 
business,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  coming  in,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  those  who  went  out.  He 
then  explained  to  Warren,  that  we 
should  find  you  on  our  way ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  we  came  up  the 
river  in  a  boat,  mounted  the  horses 
which  had  been  sent  to  meet  us  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  town,  and  fell 
in  with  the  party  of  horse^  as  you 
know." 

**  Truth  is  best,  as  you  say,**  replied 
Barecolt ;  **  but  yet  I  do  honour  a 
man  who  can  tell  a  sturdy  lie,  with 
a  calm  and  honest  countenance,  when 
need  compels  him ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  worthy  Colonel  Warren  certainly 
deserves  high  renown,  for  be  vouched 
for  my  being  Captain  Jersval,  with  as 
sincere  and  as  innocent  a  face  as  a 
lamb's  head  at  Easter." 

'*  I  fear  he  does  not  merit  your 
praise,"  replied  the  earl ;  **  and  I  do 
not  think  he  would  exactly  covet  it ;  but 
at  all  events  he  did  not  know  you  to 
be  any  other  than  Captain  Jersval; 
for  my  conversation  about  you  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  was  but  short,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention  your 
real  name." 

'<  Lucky  discretion^**  cried  Barecolt; 
**  but,  in  good  sooth,  my  lord,  we  roust 
wait  a  little  for  my  good  friend,  Diff- 
gory  Falgate*  whose  b<»es  are  ahready 
achmg  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
a  horse's  back,  and  who  cannot  ke^ 
up  with  us  at  the  pace  we  go." 

**  What  hour  is  it  ?"  sJd  the  earl 
**  We  have  not  yet  made  modi  way. 
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and  I  would  fain  be  at  Market  Wigh- 
ton,  or  at  Poklington,  before  night. 
We  have  taken  a  great  round  to  avoid 
some  dangers  on  the  Beverly  road, 
otherwise  the  distance  to  York  is  not 
more  than  forty  miles.  *" 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
yet  more  than  two  o'clock,  the  earl 
agreed  to  pause  a  little  for  the  benefit 
of  good  Diggory  Falgate,  and  about 
two  miles  farther  on,  stopped  in  a 
little  village  to  feed  the  horses,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  make  as  long 
a  journey  as  possible  before  night. 

The  aspect  of  the  landlord  and  land- 
lady of  the  house,  at  which  they  now 
paused,  was  very  different  from  that 
of  their  late  host.  The  latter  was  a 
buxom  dame  of  forty-five,  with  traces 
of  beauty  past  away,  a  coquettish  air,  a 
neat  foot  and  instep,  and  a  bodice, 
laced  with  what  the  puritans  would 
have  considered  very  indecent  red 
ribands.  Her  husband  was  a  jovial 
man,  some  ten  years  older  than  herself, 
with  a  face  as  round  and  rosy  as  the 
setting  sun — a  paunch  beginning  to 
become  somewhat  unwieldy,  but  with 
a  stout  pair  of  legs  underneath  it, 
which  bore  it  up  manfully.  He  wore 
bis  hat  on  one  side  as  be  came  out  to 
greet  his  new  guests,  and  a  cock's 
feather  therein,  as  if  peculiarly  to 
mark  his  abhorrence  of  puritanical 
simpUcity. 

The  first  appearance  of  Lord  Be- 
verly and  his  party,  the  plainness  of 
their  dress,  and  the  soberness  of  their 
air,  did  not  seem  much  to  conciliate 
his  regard;  but  the  nose  of  Captain 
Barecolt  had  something  pleasant  and 
propitious  in  his  eves ;  and  the  light 
ease  with  which  the  earl  of  Beverly 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  lifted  Arrah 
Neil  from  the  saddle,  also  found 
iavour  in  his  sight :  for  the  worthy 
landlord  had  a  very  low  estimation  of 
all  the  qualities  of  all  the  parliamen- 
tarian party,  and  could  not  make  up 
bis  mind  to  believe  that  any  one  be- 
longing to  it,  could  sit  a  horse,  wield 
a  sword,  or  fire  a  shot,  with  the  same 
grace  and  dexterity  as  a  cavalier. 

Just  as  the  earl  was  leading  in 
Arrah  Neil,  however,  and  Barecolt 
was  following,  Diggory  Falgate,  to  use 
A  nautical  term,  hove  in  sight,  and  the 
landlord,  who  was  giving  orders  to  his 
o«tier  for  the  care  of  the  horses, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed,  and  then 
rubbed  his  eyes  again,  exclaiming — 


**  By  all  the  holy  martyrs,  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  that  jovial  blade  Falgate, 
who  painted  my  sign,  and  kept  us  in  a 
roar  all  the  time  it  was  doing." 

**  Ay,  sir,  that's  just  Diggory,"  an- 
swered the  ostler, "  though  I  wonder  to 
see  him  a  horseback  ;  for  if  you  re- 
member he  once  got  upon  our  mare, 
and  she  shot  him  over  her  head  in  a 
minute." 

•*  Ah,  jolly  Falgate !"  cried  the 
landlord,  advancing  towards  him ; 
**  how  goes  it  with  you?" 

"  Hardly,  hardly  I  good  master 
Stubbs,"  answered  the  painter.  **  This 
accursed  beast  has  beat  me  like  a 
stock-fish,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
knees,  with  holding  on,  are  at  this 
moment  all  black  and  blue,  and  gjeen 
and  yellow,  like  an  unscraped  pullet." 

"  Faith,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it," 
replied  the  landlord  ;  "  but  you  will 
come  to  it — ^you  will  come  to  it,  Mas- 
ter Falgate.  All  things  are  beaten 
into  us  by  an  application  on  tlie  same 
part,  from  our  first  schooling  to  our 
last.  But  tell  me,  do  you  know  who 
these  peoplo  are  who  have  just  come?" 

**  Tell  you !  To  be  sure,"  cried 
Diggory  Falgate,  '<  I  am  of  their 
party.     One  is  a  great  lord." 

"  What !  the  long  man  with  the 
nose,"  cried  the  worthy  host,  **  'Tis  a 
lordly  nose,  that  I'll  vouch  for." 

**  No,  no  I  not  he,"  replied  the  pain- 
ter ;  *'  he  is  a  great  fire-eating  cap- 
tain, the  devil  of  a  fighting  soldier, 
who  swallows  you  up  a  whole  squadron 
in  a  minute,  and  eats  up  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  pikes  and  all,  like  a  boy  de- 
vouring a  salt  herring,  and  never  car- 
ing for  the  bones.  No,  no  1  'tis  the 
other  is  the  lord." 

"  He's  mighty  plainly  dressed  for  a 
lord,"  replied  the  .host ;  **  why,  my 
jerkin's  worth  his  and  a  shilling  to 
boot." 

"  Ay,  because  we  have  just  made 
our  escape  from  Hull,"  replied  the 
painter,  **  and  we  are  all  in  disguise ; 
but  I  can  tell  you,  nevertheless,  that 
he  is  a  great  lord,  and  very  much 
trusted  by  the  king." 

"  Then,  I'm  the  man  for  him,"  said 
the  landlord,  and  hurrying  in,  hat  in 
hand,  he  addressed  the  earl  of  Bever- 
ly, saying,  "  What's  your  lordship's 
pleasure  ?  What  can  I  get  for  you, 
my  lord?  Has  your  lordship  any  news 
from  Nottingham  or  York?  I  am 
upon  thorns  till  I  hear  from  Nottingw 
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ham ;  for  Vy%  ^ot  two  ions — fine  boys 
as  ever  you  set  your  eyes  upon — gone 
to  join  tbe  king  there,  just  a  week 
ago,  last  Monday,  and  my  two  best 
horses  with  them." 

**  In  whose  regiment  are  they  ?" 
asked  the  earl. 

"  Oh  I  in  the  noble  earl  of  Bever- 
ly's," replied  the  boat ;  "  he's  our 
lord  and  master  here,  and  as  soon  as 
one  of  his  people  came  down  to  raise 
men,  my  boys  vowed  they'd  go." 

"  They  shall  be  taken  care  of,"  said 
tbe  earl ;  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
landlord's  shoulder,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  which  let  worthy  Master  Stubbs 
into  the  secret  of  his  name  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  and  now,  my  good  friend," 
he  continued,  <'  forget  his  lordship 
with  me,  and  if  you  want  really  to 
serve  me,  send  somebody  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  bring  me  word  if  they 
see  any  parties  moving  about  in  the 
country.  I  have  heard  of  such  thmgs, 
and  would  be  upon  my  guard." 

The  landlord  winked  one  small  black 
eye,  till  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
rosy  fat  that  surrounded  it.  Tben» 
shutting  the  door  of  the  room,  he  ap- 
proached the  earl,  saying  in  a  myste- 
rious tone,  **  You  are  quite  right, 
you  are  quite  right,  my  lord.  There 
are  such  things  in  the  country.  One 
troof)  passed  through  the  village  this 
morning,  and  there  is  another  hand- 
ful of  them  left  over  at  the  hamlet, 
beyond  the  edge,  as  we  call  the  hilL 
There  are  not  above  a  score  of  them, 
and  if  they  were  to  come  into  the  vil- 
lage, we  would  soon  show  them  the 
way  out,  for  we  have  surly  fellows 
amongst  us,  and  do  not  love  round- 
heads here.  I  will  send  over  to  watch 
them,  sure  enough  ;  but  if  your  lord- 
ship would  like  to  make  a  sweep  of 
them,  we  could  mount  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  village,  who  would  break 
some  heads  with  right  good  will,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  we  could  have  help 
over  from  the  Lady  Margaret  Lang- 
ley's,  for  one  of  her  people  was  here 
yesterday,  and  told  me  that  they  ex- 
pected a  party  of  cavaliers  there  either 
that  day  or  to-day." 

Lord  Beverly  paused  and  meditated 
for  a  moment ;  but  he  then  replied, 
**  No,  my  good  friend,  no  I  The  bu- 
siness I  am  on  is  too  important  to  run 
any  risks  before  it  is  accomplished ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  bring  down  the  vengeanco  of  thc89 


people  upon  good  Lady  M tfgaret.  It 
IS  about  nine  miles  to  her  house,  I 
think,  too,  so  tliat  would  cause  delay. 
Send  some  one  to  watch  the  gentry 
from  the  hill.  Have  the  horses  fed 
with  all  despatch,  and  give  us  a  Bag- 
gon  of  wine ;  for  we  have  two  thirsty 
men  in  our  company." 

'<  You  shall  have  of  the  best  in  the 
land,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jolly 
host.  **  Only  to  thmk  of  my  not 
knowing  youT 

The  wine  was  soon  brought;  and 
Barecolt,  who  had  been  delivering  him- 
self  of  a  few  marvels  in  the  kitcbes, 
followed  it  quickly,  and  shared  in  the 
draught  Tbe  horses,  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  were  not  without  appetite 
for  their  provender,  so  that  their  mesl 
was  speedily  despatched.  But  when 
the  earl  and  his  companions  once  more 
issued  forth  to  pursue  their  way,  be 
was  surprised  to  find  four  stoat  men 
mounted  and  armed  by  the  care  of 
the  good  landlord,  to  escort  him  on 
his  journey.     He  might  perhaps  hare 

S referred  a  less  numerous  party,  in  tbe 
ope  of  passing  unobserved  ;  but  while 
he  was  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
host,  a  boy,  who  had  been  sent  up  to 
watch,  ran  back  into  the  village,  bnng- 
ing  the  news,  that  the  men  were  moTing^ 
from  Little  Clive,  along  the  high* 
road  towards  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  take  the  road 
to  the  right,  towards  Beverly,"  said 
the  earl.  <'  Mount !  mount !  and  let  us 
away  with  all  speed.  Amongst  the 
trees  they  will  hardly  see  us,  if  we 
can  get  a  mile  on  the  way.  Come, 
Master  Falcate,  we  must  have  do 
lagging  behind,  or,  by  heaven,  yoo 
will  fall  into  their  hands." 

"  I  would  rather  be  bumped  to 
death,"  replied  Folgate,  clambering  op 
into  his  saddle,  ''and  that  wine  hat 
healed  some  of  my  bruises." 

"  We'll  make  >  good  fight  of  it,  if 
they  do  catch  us,"  said  one  of  the 
mounted  men.  **  There  is  not  above 
a  score  of  them." 

'<  Come  on,  then,  come  on  qmck," 
cried  the  earl,  and  setting  spurq  to  his 
horse,  he  rode  out  of  the  village  with 
fair  Arrah  Neil  placed  between  him- 
self and  Barecolt,  and  Falgata  with 
their  escort  bringing  up  the  rear. 

They  had  reached  the  wooded  iaitt 
which  led  along  under  the  dope  to* 
wards  Beverly,  before  the  party  of 
bors9  which  haA  been  seen  by  the  b<^ 
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appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  bill ; 
bat  a  break  of  some  two  or  three 
huodred  yards  in  length  in  the  hedge- 
row occurred  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
a  mile,  and  bj  the  movements  that  the 
earl  remarked  amongst  the  troopers, 
whom  he  now  saw  distinctly,  be  judged 
that  his  little  party  was  also  remarked. 
"  Spur  on,  my  lord,"  cried  Barecolt, 
who  had  also  turned  round  to  look. 


**  They  are  coming  after  us  ;  but  we 
have  got  a  fair  start.  Spur  on,  Fal- 
gate,  or  you  will  be  caught/'  and 
putting  their  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed,  they  rode  along  the  lane,  while 
the  faint  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  borne 
by  the  wind  from  above,  and  the  small 
body  of  cavalry  was  seen  to  take  its 
way  over  the  open  fields,  as  if  to  cut 
them  off* 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 


Leaving  the  fxigitives  in  that  period 
of  their  flight  with  which  the  last 
chapter  closes,  I  must,  with  the  bene- 
volent reader's  good  leave,  return  to 
personages  whom  I  have  left  some- 
what too  long,  and  for  whom  I  own  a 
deep  interest. 

Annie  Walton,  sweet  Annie  Walton, 
stood,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  con- 
versing with  her  worthy  aunt.  Lady 
Margaret  Langley,  and  had  just  an- 
nounced that  amongst  the  voices  she 
heard  below  was  ..one,  the  tones  of 
which  recalled  a  person  who  ought  to 
have  been  over  the  sea  long  before. 
Now  it  may  be  supposed,  and,  consider- 
ing all  things,  not  unnaturally,  that  she 
alluded  thus  vaguely  to  the  Earl  of 
Beverly.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case ;  for  the  voice  of  Lord  Beverly 
was  rich  and  musical,  while  the  sounds 
she  heard  were  far  from  particularly 
harmonious,  and  an  oath  or  two  pro- 
nounced in  a  somewhat  loud  tone,  and 
intermixed  with  laughter,  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  vocabulary  which  he 
was  moBt  accustomed  to  employ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  stag  hound 
who  followed  them  along  the  passages, 
pricked  up  his  ears  with  a  sharp  growl, 
and  took  two  or  three  quick  steps  in 
advance,  as  if  to  spring  forward  on 
the  first  occasion.  Lady  Margaret 
<^d  him  back,  however.  "Who  is 
it,  child?"  she  asked.  "  Who  do  you 
fancy  it  is  ?     I  expect  no  one.*' 

"  I  think  the  voice  is  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Barccolt,"  replied  Miss 
Walton ;  <'  not  a  very  pleasing  per- 
sonage, dear  aunt,  but  one  who  once 
did  us  very  good  service — a  brave 
roan  and  a  good  soldier,  my  brother 
says,  but  sadly  g^ven  to  gasconade.** 

"If  he  be  a  brave  man,  and  a  good 
•oldier,  a  loyal  subject,  and  have  done 
you  and  Charles  good  service,  he  shall 
w  right  wehK>me>  Annie,"  replied  the 


old  lady,  **  and  he  may  gasconade  to 
the  moon  if  he  pleases.  Down,  sir, 
down! — Will  you  show  your  white 
teeth  when  I  forbid  you  ?  But  what  can 
they  be  about,  Annie? — never  did  I 
hear  such  a  bustle.  Hark  1  there  is 
Charles's  voice  as  loud  as  the  other. 
Come  quick,  let  us  see.** 

'*  Quick,  out  with  the  horses!" cried 
the  voice  of  Lord  Walton  below.  "  See 
them  out  like  lightning.  Lie  there, 
Francis,  for  a  moment.  Call  my  aunt 
— call  my  sister.  By  heaven,  they 
shall  rue  it!  Which  way  did  they 
seem  to  take  ?" 

"  They  halted  before  the  house," 
said  a  faint  voice,  which  made  Miss 
Walton's  cheek  turn  palej  "flushed 
with  their  success,  they  may  dare  to 
attack  it. — Captain,  I  owe  you  my 
life." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  my  lord,"  re- 
joined the  voice  of  Barecolt.  «*  But 
we  must  be  quick.  Lord  Walton,  or 
their  courage  may  fail,  and  they  may 

run  away,  taking  her  with  them Can 

I  get  any  better  arms,  for  we  had  no- 
thing but  our  swords—'twas  that  which 
ruined  us." 

« There  are  plenty  in  the  hall," 
exclaimed  Lady  Margaret  Langley, 
who  was  now  entering  the  room  in 
which  she  had  left  her  nephew.  At 
the  same  moment,  one  of  Lord  Wal- 
ton's servants  appeared  at  the  other 
door,  saying — 

'*  The  horses  are  ready,  my  lord. 
The  people  seem  going  up  the  lane." 

The  scene  the  room  presented  was  very 
difi^erentfrom  that  which  it  had  display- 
ed when  Annie  Walton  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet left  it.  Lying  on  some  cushions, 
which  had  been  cast  down  upon  the 
ground,  was  the  graceful  form  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverly,  evidently  wounded. 
And  somewhat  faint.  By  his  side  stood 
Lord  Walton,  holding  a  Hght  in  hi« 
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handy  and  gazing  down  upon  his 
friend's  coantenance»  while  two  stout 
oountrjmen,  one  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand*  appeared  a  little  hehind, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Captain  Barecolt 
was  seen  through  the  open  door  in 
the  vestibule  beyond,  reaching  down 
some  arms' from  the  wall. 

"Dear  Annie,  dear  aunt,  look  to 
the  earl,"  cried  Charles  Walton.  "He 
is  shot  through  the  leg — I  cannot  stop 
to  tell  you  more — I  must  pursue  them 
— Ha !  see  he  is  bleeding  terribly— 'tis 
that  which  makes  him  faint." 

"  Go,  Charles,  go  I"  exclaimed  the 
earl.  "  I  shall  do  well  enough.  The 
wound  is  nothing ;  'tis  but  the  loss  of 
blood.  Quick,  quick,  awayl  or  you 
will  not  catch  them." 

Lord  Walton  gave  one  more  look 
to  his  friend,  and  a  sigrn  to  his  sister 
to  attend  to  the  earl  immediately,  and 
then  quitted  the  room.  The  sound  of 
prancing  hoofs  and  jingling  arras  was 
then  heard  without,  and  then  the 
creaking  of  the  drawbridge  as  it  was 
lowered,  and  then  the  fierce  galloping 
of  horse  along  the  lane.  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Walton  knelt  by  the 
wounded  man's  side,  and  asked  him 
regarding  his  wound  ;  but  the  voice 
of  Annie  was  faint  and  low,  and  her 
hand  trembled,  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  light  while  her  aunt 
endeavoured  to  staunch  the  blood. 
More  efi^ictual  assistance,  however,  was 
rendered  by  the  servant,  William,  who 
ran  in  the  moment  he  had  secured  the 
bridge,  and  with  his  aid  the  wound 
was  soon  discovered  pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  blood  from  some  large 
vessel  cut  by  the  ball,  which  had  passed 
quite  through  the  leg  a  few  inches 
below  the  knee.  Lady  Margaret, 
however,  had  some  skill  in  leech-craft, 
and  William  was  by  no  means  an  in- 
experienced assistant.  Bandages  were 
speedily  procured,  and  with  little 
trouble  and  no  loss  of  time,  the 
wound  was  bound  up,  and  the  bleeding 
stopped. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  while 
this  took  place,  for  good  Lady  Mar- 
garet feeling  herself  in  a  position 
of  authority,  imposed  silence  upon  all 
around  her.  She  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied also  herself  in  her  sui*gical 
operations,  to  remark  the  pale  counte- 
nance and  anxious  eyes  of  her  ueice, 
or  the  smile  of  confidence  and  encou- 
ragement with  which  the  earl  strove  to 
quiet  her  iq;>prehenBions. 


Just  as  the  old  lady  bad  done,  how- 
ever, throi^h  the  doors  of  the  ves- 
tibule and  hall,  which  had  been  left 
open,  was  heard  the  sharp  report  of 
pistol  shots  and  a  confused  murmur, 
as  of  distant  tumult  Lady  Margaret 
started  and  looked  round,  murmuring, 
"  Ay,  strife,  strife.  This  is  the  world 
thereof." 

Miss  Walton  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
earl  giving  a  glance  to  the  servant, 
William,  exclaimed — 

"  For  God's  sake,  run  out  and  see. 
Have  the  drawbridge  ready,  too.  If 
we  could  have  got  in  at  once,  the 
worst  part  of  the  mischief  would  have 
been  spared." 

"  I  must  go,  indeed,  I  must,"  said 
Annie  Walton.  "  Oh,  poor  Charles, 
heaven  protect  him!"  And  running 
out  of  the  room,  she  crossed  the  stone 
court,  and  bendine  over  the  low  wall 
at  the  further  angle,  she  gazed  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  from,which  the 
sounds  had  appeared  to  come.  Night 
had  now  set  in,  but  yet  the  darkness 
was  not  very  profound,  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton fancied  that  she  beheld  several 
moving  figures,  at  some  distance  14) 
the  long  straight  avenue.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  flash,  followed  by 
a  sharp  report,  then  another,  and 
another;  and,  on  each  occasion,  die 
sudden  light  showed  her  for  an  in- 
stant a  number  of  men  and  horses,  all 
grouped  together  in  wild  and  conftised 
strife.  The  instant  after,  a  horseman 
came  down  the  road  at  headlong  speed, 
and  Annie  Walton  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  1  the  drawbridge,  William, 
let  down  the  drawbridge. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  lady,"  replied 
the  servant;  "it  is  not  every  man  that 
gallops  who  is  coming  here.*' 

He  calculated  more  accurately  in 
his  coolness  than  the  lady  had  done  in 
her  apprehensions,  for  the  fugitive 
passed  by  without  drawing  a  rein,  and 
William  turned  round  to  give  her 
comfort,  saying : — 

"  That's  a  sign  my  young  lord  has 
won  the  day->or  rather  the  night  I 
should  call  it.  Hark !  there  are  some 
more  coming.  It  is  he  this  time,  for 
their  pace  is  ouieter.*' 

Annie  Walton  approached  nearer 
to  the  bridge,  murmuring  a  prayer  to 
God  for  her  brother's  safety,  and 
straining  her  eyes  upon  the  advancing 
body  of  horsemen,  who  came  on  at  an 
easy  trot  down  tiie  road.     At  their 
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head  was  a  figure  which  she  felt  sure 
was  that  of  her  hrother,  but  yet  she 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  she  exclaim- 
ed— 

"Charles,  is  that  you?  Are  you 
safe?" 

**  Yes,  yes ;  all  safe,"  replied  the 
voice  of  Lord  Walton :  "  some  of  us 
a  little  hurt,  but  not  seriously,  I  hope. 
We  have  made  them  pay  dearly  for 
their  daring. — Run  in,  Annie,  run  in, 
and  I  will  join  you  in  a  minute." 

While  William  and  old  Dixon  un- 
hooked the  chains  of  the  drawbridge 
from  the  posts  and  let  it  slowly  down. 
Miss  Walton  returned  to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  her  aunt  and  the 
Earl  of  Beverly,  exclaiming  with  a 
heart  relieved — 

"  He  is  safe — he  is  safe  I" 

Lord  Beverly  took  her  hand  as  she 
approached  his  side,  gazing  earnestly 
in  her  face  and  saying — 

"  Thank  God !" 

Annie  Walton  felt  his  look  and  his 
words  almost  as  a  reproach  for  having 
forgotten  him  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
hrother;  though  in  truth  such  was 
hr  from  the  earl's  meaning,  his  only 
thought  at  that  moment  being,  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  that  sweet 
girl,  had  she  lost  both  her  brother  and 
her  lover  in  one  night. 

"  And  how  are  you,  Francis  ?"  said 
Annie  Walton,  wishing  with  all  the 
frankness  of  her  heart  to  make  up  for 
her  absence  by  giving  him  the  name 
she  knew  he  would  love  the  best  upon 
her  lips.  •*  Forgive  me  for  leaving 
you,  but  oh!  I  was  terrified  for 
Charles." 

Before  the  earl  could  reply,  there 
was  the  sound  of  many  persons'  feet 
in  the  hall  and  the  vestibule,  and  the 
voice  of  Lord  Walton  was  heard 
giving  various  orders,  and  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  wounds  which 
his  followers  might  have  received.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  but  slight,  or 
at  all  events  that  the  men  made  light 
of  them,  for  they  all  protested  that 
there  was  no  harm  done,  and  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  complain  was  the 
gallant  Captain  Barecolt,  who  replied 
to  the  young  nobleman's  inquiries — 

*•  It  is  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
in  the  world,  my  lord.  I  had  rather 
the  fellow  had  run  me  throujrh  the 
body." 

**  But  it  is  not  serious,  surely,  cap- 
tain," said  Lord  Walton.  "Letmesee." 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  135. 


"Serious!  my  lord;  it  is  ruin,*' 
replied  Captain  Barecolt.  "It  is 
right  across  my  nose.  I  am  marked 
for  life,  so  that  1  shall  never  be  able 
to  conceal  myself,  or  pass  for  Captain 
Jersval  any  more." 

Lord  Walton  laughed,  replying — 

"  You  will  do  so  better  than  ever, 
captain,  for  you  are  so  well  known 
without  the  mai*k,  that  no  one  will 
know  you  with  it." 

"  That  is  true,  too,"  replied  Canton 
Barecolt ;  and  the  next  moment  Lord 
Walton,  advancing  through  the  vesti- 
bule, pushed  open  the  door  which  his 
sister  had  left  ajar,  and  entered  Lady 
Margaret's  sitting-room. 

He  was  not  alone,  however,  for  by 
the  hand  he  led  poor  Arrah  Neil, 
somewhat  pale,  and  with  her  hair 
dishevelled,  but  perhaps  only  looking^ 
the  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  the 
large  chesnut  curls  fell  wildly  round 
her  fair  brow,  and  over  her  soft 
rounded  cheek. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  and  surprise, 
Annie  Walton  sprang  forward  and 
took  the  poor  girl  in  her  arms,  ex- 
claiming— 

"Ahl  dear  Arrah,  this  is  a  glad 
sight,  indeed  1" 

But  the  effect  of  this  sudden  appa- 
rition upon  Lady  Margaret  Langley 
was  even  greater  than  upon  her  niece. 
She  gazed  upon  Arrah  Neil  with  a 
look  expressive  of  more  than  wonder ; 
and  then  hurrying  forward,  she  took 
her  by  the  hand,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
her  countenance,  and  asking  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice — 

"Who  is  this?" 

"  It  is  Arrah  Neil,  a  much-valued 
friend  of  ours,**  replied  Annie  Walton, 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
of  the  poor  girl's  history  and  circum- 
stances in  her  presence. 

"  Arrah  Neil,"  repeated  Lady  Mar- 
garet, in  a  thoughtful,  and  even  me- 
lancholy tone,  and  then  waving  her 
head  sadly  to  and  fro,  she  let  go  Ar- 
rah's  hand,  retreated  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  casting  herself  into 
her  usual  chair,  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of 
thought.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Walton  led  Arrah  to  a  seat,  and 
bending  down,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  to  tranquillize  her,' 
and  make  her  feel  at  ease.  But  while 
he  was  still  speaking,  the  large  stag- 
hound  rose  up  from  the  side  of  Lady 
Margwret's  chair,  walked  slowly  acrosa 
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the  room,  and  Udd  his  huge  nrazzle  on 
Arrah '8  knee.  She  showed  no  fear, 
and  indeed  took  little  heed,  only  gently 
patting  the  dog's  head  as  he  fixed  bis 
Keen  bright  eves  on  her  face.  The 
next  moment,  however,  he  raised  him- 
self a  little  and  licked  her  hand,  and 
Lady  Margaret  Langley,  moved  by 
•motions  which  she  explained  to  no 
one^  pressed  her  handkerchief  upon 
her  eyes  and  burst  into  tears. 

Neither  Lord  Walton  nor  his  sister 
judged  it  right  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  good  old  lady's  agitation,  but  while 
Miss  Walton  stood  beside  poor  Arrah 
Neil  and  conversed  with  ner  quietly, 
making  her  own  remarks  meanwhile 
upon  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, the  youn^  nobleman  crossed 
the  room  to  the  side  of  his  wounded 
fViend,  and  inquired  how  he  felt  him- 
self. 

«'  Oh !  better,  better,"  replied  the 
earl.  '^  It  was  but  loss  of  blood, 
Charles :  the  shot  that  passed  through 
my  leg,  and  killed  mv  charger,  must 
have  cut  some  large  blood-vessel,  and 
I,  not  knowing  it,  went  on  fighting  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  that  poor  young 
lady  wnose  horse  "  — ~ 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Lord  Wal- 
tom  ""  It  fell  with  her.  She  told 
me :  but  what  happened  then  ?" 

"  Why,  after  a  time,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  a  sort  of  giddiness  came  over 
me,  and  I  fell.  The  scoundrel.  Batten, 
had  just  got  his  sword  to  my  throat, 
when  that  gallant  fellow,  Barecolt, 
after  having  despatched  another, 
sprung  to  the  ground  beside  me,  and 
threw  the  roundhead  back.  Two  of 
them  were  then  upon  him  at  once, 
but,  on  my  honour,  we  have  done  him 
injustice  m  thinking  all  his  strange 
stories  mere  rodomontade,  for  hand  to 
hand  with  them  he  kept  up  the  fight, 
giving  them  blow  for  blow  on  either 
side,  with  a  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
arms  such  as  I  have  seldom  seen,  till 
at  length  X  got  upon  my  feet  again, 
and  though  staggering  like  a  drunken 
man,  contrived  to  call  one  of  them  off, 
while  he  put  an  end  to  Batten,  sending 
his  sword  through  and  through  him, 
cuirass  and  all.  We  then  got  the 
lady  on  horseback,  for  the  other  man 
turned  for  a  moment  and  ran,  and 
catching  Batten's  horse  I  mounted, 
and  we  began  our  retreat  hither.  The 
fellows  who  had  been  driven  off,  how* 


ever,  rallied,  and  char^  us  just  as 
we  got  to  the  gates,  for  the  bridge 
was  up,  and  we  could  not  pass ;  but 
Barecolt  plunged  through  the  stream, 
clambered  over  the  wall,  and  unhooked 
the  chains.  We  were  all  by  this  time 
in  confusion  and  disarray ;  I  so  faint 
that  I  could  scarcely  strike  a  blow, 
and  the  rest  scattered  about,  fightiiu; 
as  they  could.  We  made  a  stand, 
however,  at  the  bridge  till  I  thought 
all  had  entered,  and  then  raised  it. 
When  in  the  court,  however,  I  found 
that  the  poor  g^l  was  left  behind. 
That  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
together,  I  believe,  made  me  fall  as  I 
was  dismounting,  and  they  carried  rae 
in  hither,  where  I  have  lain,  as  you 
know,  ever  since.  But,  hu-k  you! 
Charles,  ask  your  good  aunt  if  she 
have  not  some  cordial,  as  these  good 
ladies  sometimes  have,  which  will 
bring  back  my  strength  roeedily,  for, 
on  my  life,  I  must  go  forward  to- 
morrow morning  earl^." 

*'  Impossible,  Francis,"  replied  Lord 
Walton ;  "  quite  impossible.  At  the 
best  you  cannot  travel  for  a  week  or 
more." 

"  Good  faith— but  I  must,"  replied 
the  earl.  ^'I  have  tidings  for  the 
king  of  the  utmost  importance." 

*'  Then  you  must  trust  them  to  me 
to  carry,"  replied  Lord  Walton; 
"  for  the  journey  to  York  would  coat 
you  your  life.  If  it  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  see  the  king  your- 
self, I  will  send  a  litter  for  you  and  an 
escort  from  York ;  but  if  the  tidings 
be  immediate,  you  had  better  trust 
them  to  me." 

''  It  is  but  weakness — it  is  but  weak- 
ness," said  the  earl.  "  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  better.  Ask  your  aunt, 
Charles,  if  she  have  not  some  of  those 
streng^-giving  balms  that  poets  and 
doctors  talk  of.  But  what  has  af- 
fected her  thus  ?  She  has  been  weep- 
ing." 

''Indeed  I  know  not,"  answered 
Lord  Walton.  *'  I  will  go  and  ^>eak 
to  her  ;**  and  moving  quietly  across 
the  room,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  Lady  Margaret,  who  by  this  time 
had  taken  the  handkerchief  from  her 
eyes,  and  was  gazing  sadly  and  stead- 
fastly upon  the  floor. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
aunt  ?**  he  said,  in  a  low  tone—"  What 
has  affected  you  thus  ?" 

"A  dream,  Charles,*'  replied  the 
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old  kdj ;  *'  a  dream  of  the  past.  But 
it  18  gone.  I  will  give  way  to  such 
Timons  no  more."  And  rising  from 
her  chair,  she  adyanced  directly  to- 
wards Arrah  Neil,  and  again  taking 
her  hand,  she  kissed  her  tenderly, 
wp.n^~^"  You  are  so  like  one  that  is 
gone,  and  who  was  very  dear,  that  I 
was  OTercome,  sweet  child.  But  I 
shall  love  you  well,  and  you  must  love 
me  too." 

';0h!  that  I  will,"  replied  Arrah 
Neil ;  «*  I  always  love  those  that  are 
good  to  me ;  aiid  heeause  they  have 
been  few  I  love  them  the  better." 

«  Right !  right !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Margaret  "  Love  few,  and  love 
Weill  But  now  to  other  things. 
Charles,  this  noble  friend  of  yours 
must  be  carried  to  bed,  there  to  He, 
tin  we  are  sure  the  wound  will  not 
burst  forth  ag«dn." 

**  Why,  my  dear  aunt,**  replied  Lord 
Walton,  <'his  rash  lordship  tells  me 
he  would  fain  go  on  to  York  to- 
morrow." 

"  Madness  !•"  answered  Lady  Mar- 
garet; ^but  all  his  family  were  mad 
before  him,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "  His  father  thought  to  win 
bonour  and  graUtude  by  doing  good : 
bis  mother  died  of  gnef.  Madness, 
you  see,  on  both  parts  I  He  has 
told  me  who  be  is,  so  I  wonder  not  at 
•ny  insanity.  Now  I  will  answer  for 
it,  he  thinks  it  a  duty  to  go  on  ;  but  I 
will  tell  him  it  cannot  be.  My  lord 
the  earl,  you  are  a  prisoner  here  till 
further  orders.  It  is  vain  to  think  to 
move  me.  For  your  dear  mother's 
memory's  sake,  I  will  be  your  gaoler, 
let  the  buainess  that  calls  you  hence  be 
what  it  will.  So  now  to  bed,  my 
lord ;  you  shall  have  that  which  will 
wstore  your  strength  as  quickly  as 
may  si^dy  be ;  but  we  must  have  no 
fever,  if  we  can  help  it ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  plidnlv,  that  were  you  to 
sttempt  to  reach  York  to-morrow,  you 
would  go  no  farther.  I  will  have  the 
people  in  to  carry  you  to  the  room 
prepared  for  Charles — it  is  close  at 
land.    He  must  shift  with  another." 

**  Nay — nay,"  said  the  earl,  *'  I  can 
walk  quite  well,  dear  lady.  I  am 
better  now ;  I  am  stronger.  Charles 
will  lend  me  his  arm." 

"  Take  care  then,"  cried  Lady  Mar- 
garet, **  and  do  not  bend  vour  knee, 
or  we  ahaU  have  it  gushing  forth 
•giin.      Here,  tall  man,  whoever  you 


are,**  she  continued,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Barecoh,  who  entered  the  room 
at  the  moment,  ^  nut  your  hand  under 
the  earl's  arm,  wnile  my  nephew  aids 
him  on  the  other  side.  There — that 
will  do;  now  gently.  I  will  go  be- 
fore.  Call  some  of  the  people,  Annie." 

Thus  aided  and  escorted,  the  earl 
of  Beverly  moved  easily  to  the  room 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Lord 
Walton  on  the  same  floor,  while  Miss 
Walton  followed  anxiously,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  while  her  aunt  exa- 
mined the  bandi^es  round  his  knee. 
Her  lover  marked  the  look  of  painful 
expectation  with  which  she  gazed; 
and  perhaps  no  balm  in  all  Lady  Mar- 
garet's stores  could  have  tended  so 
much  to  restore  health  and  strength, 
as  the  deep  interest  that  shone  in  her 
eyes. 

'*Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her  ;  "  this  ia 
a  mere  nothing;  and  they  are  all 
making  more  of  it  than  it  deserves. 
Go  and  comfort  your  fair  companion, 
for  she  needs  it  much  :  but  I  shall  see 
you  to-morrow — shall  I  not,  Annie  ?" 

The  last  word  was  uttered  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  he  almost  feared  to  speak 
it;  but  there  are  moments  when  a 
woman*8  heart  grows  bold,  and  they 
are  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cheer  and  to  console. 

**  Oh  I  certainly,  Francis,**  replied 
Miss  Walton.  "  I  will  see  you  be- 
yond doubt ;  my  aunt  and  I  will  be 
your  nurses.  For  the  present  then — 
farewell.  I  will  go  and  comfort  poor 
Arrah,  as  you  say." 

When  Annie  Walton  returned  to 
the  room  where  she  had  left  Arrah 
Neil,  she  found  her  still  seated  ;  but 
with  the  great  stag-hound,  now  with 
one  paw  upon  her  knee,  looking  up  in 
her  face  as  if  he  would  fain  have  held 
some  conversation  with  her,  had  he 
but  possessed  the  gift  of  speech. 
Arrah,  too,  was  bending  down  and 
talking  to  him  ;  smoothing  his  .^ ough 
head  with  her  hand,  and  seeming  at 
much  delighted  with  his  notice  aa  he 
appared  to  be  with  her.  As  soon  aa 
Miss  Walton  entered,  however,  she 
turned  from  her  shaggy  companion  to 
her  friend ;  and  advancing  towards 
her,  threw  herself  into  her  arms.  For 
a  moment  she  remained  silent,  with  her 
eyes  hid  on  the  lady's  shoulder,  and 
when  she  raised  them  they  were  wet 
with  bright  drops  j  bat  Aimie  Walton 
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remarked,  thoug;h  without  one  spark 
of  pride,  that  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  Arrah  Neil  to- 
wards her.  There  was  a  something 
gone — something  more  than  the  mere 
look  of  deep  absent  thonght,  which 
used  so  frequently  to  shade  her  coun- 
tenance. There  had  been  a  reserve — 
a  timidity  in  answering  or  addressing 
her,  more  than  mere  humility,  which 
was  no  longer  there.  Often  had  she 
striven  to  re-assure  the  poor  girl,  and 
to  teach  her  to  look  upon  the  family 
at  Bishop's  Merton  rather  as  friends 
than  mere  protectors ;  but  though 
Arrah  Neil  had  ever  been  frank  and 
true  in  her  words,  there  seemed  al- 
ways a  limit  drawn  in  her  manner 
which  she  never  passed,  except  per- 
haps at  times  when  she  was  peculiarly 
earnest  towards  the  young  lord  him- 
self. It  had  seemed  as  if  she  felt  even 
painfully  that  she  was  a  dependant, 
and  resisted  every  thing  that  might 
make  her  forget  it  for  a  moment. 

Now,  however,  that  restraint  was 
gone ;  she  gazed  upon  Annie  Wal- 
ton with  a  look  of  deep  love ;  she 
kissed  her  as  she  would  have  kissed  a 
sister;  she  poured  forth  her  joy  at 
seeing  her  again  in  words  full  of  feel- 
ing— ay,  and  of  poetry  ;  and  the  lady 
was  glad  that  she  did  so.  She  would 
not  have  said  one  syllable  to  check 
such  familiarity  for  the  world,  for  the 
character  and  fate  of  Arrah  Neil  had 
been  to  her  a  matter  of  deep  thought 
and  deep  interest.  She  felt  indeed 
also,  that  after  all  that  had  passed — 
after  the  scenes  they  had  shared  in, 
and  the  anxieties  and  fears  they  had 
felt  for  each  other,  Arrah  Neil  could 
never  be  to  her  what  she  had  formerly 
been — that  there  was  something  more 
in  her  bosom  than  pity  and  tenderness 
towards  the  poor  girl ;  that  there  was 
affection,  tenderness,  companionship— 
not  the  mere  companionship  of  hours 
and  of  dwelling  places,  but  the  com- 
panionship of  thoughts  and  of  inte- 
rests^ which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  of  all  human  ties. 
There  was  more  even  than  all  this. 
The  change  in  Arrah  Neil  went  be- 
yond manner  only ;  the  tone  of  her 
mind  and  of  her  language  had  under- 

fone  the  same;  it  seemed  elevated, 
rightened,  enlarged.  She  had  al- 
ways been  graceful,  though  wild  and 
strange.  There  had  been  the  flashes 
of  a  glowing  ^cy,   breaking  forth 


though  oppressed  and  checked,  like 
the  flickering  bnrsts  of  flame  that 
rise  fitfully  up  from  a  half  smothered 
Are;  but  now  the  mind  shone  out 
clear  and  unclouded,  giving  dignity 
and  ease  to  every  expression  and  every 
act^  however  plain  the  words  or  ordi- 
nary the  movements ;  and  Annie 
Walton  felt  that  from  that  hoar  poor 
Arrah  Neil  must  be  to  her  as  a 
friend. 

**  Come,  dear  Arrah,"  she  said, 
"  sit  down  beside  me,  and  let  us  talk 
calmly.  You  are  now  amongst  friends 
again — friends  from  whom  you  must 
never  part  more ;  and  yet  we  will  not 
speak  now  over  any  thing  that  caa 
agitate  you.  Lord  Beverly  tells  me 
you  have  had  much  to  suffer ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  all  the  scenes  you  have  gone 
through  this  day,  and  the  fatigues  you 
have  endured,  must  have  well  nigh 
worn  you  out  and  overpowered  you." 

"  I  am  weary,"  she  replied,  wiping 
away  some  drops  that  still  trembled  on 
her  eyelids ;  "  but  I  have  not  sofiered 
as  you  would  do,  were  you  to  pass 
through  the  same.  It  is  my  fate  to 
encounter  terrible  things ;  to  pass 
through  scenes  of  danger  anddifficulty. 
Such  has  been  my  course  from  child- 
hood ;  such,  perhaps,  may  it  be  to  the 
end  of  life.  1  am  prepared  and  ready 
— nay  more,  accustomed  to  it;  and 
when  any  new  disaster  falls  upon  me, 
I  shall  henceforth  only  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  say — Oh  God !  thy  will 
be  done.  I  am  not  a ,' garden-plant, 
as  you  are,  Annie.  I  am  a  shrub  of 
the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to  bear 
the  wind  and  storm." 

"Heaven  forbid  you  should  meet 
with  many  more,  Arrah,"  answered 
Miss  Walton  ;  "  there  are  turns  in 
every  one's  fate,  and,  I  trust,  for  you 
there  are  bright  days  coming." 

•*  Still  with  an  even  mind  will  I  frj 
to  bear  them,  be  they  fair  or  fool, 
said  Arrah  Neil,  "  more  calmly  now 
than  before ;  for  much  has  happened 
to  me  that  I  will  tell  you  soon ;  and  I 
have  found  that  those  things  which 
gave  me  most  anguish  have  brought 
me  happiness  that  I  never  dreamt  of 
finding,  and  that  there  is  a  smile  for 
every  tear,  Annie— a  reward  for  crety 
endurance.** 

"  You  have  learned  the  best  philo; 
sophy  since  we  parted,  dear  giA 
replied  Miss  Walton,  "and,  in  truths 
you  are  much  changed." 
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"  No,  no !"  cried  Arrah  Neil  eagerly, 
/^  I  am  DOt  changed  ;  I  am  the  same 
ever — just  the  same.  Have  you  not  seen 
a  little  brown  had  upon  a  tree  in  the 
spring  time,  looking  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  its  heart  but  dry  leaves,  and 
then  the  sun  shine  upon  it  for  an  hour, 
and  out  it  bursts  all  green  and  fresh  ? 
But  still  it  is  the  same  hud  you  looked 
at  in  the  morning.  As  for  my  philo- 
sophy, if  such  be  the  name  you  give  it, 
I  have  learned  that  in  the  course  of 
this  day.  As  I  rode  along,  now 
hither,  now  thither,  in  our  flight  from 
Hull,  I  thought  of  all  that  has  passed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months — 
1  thought  of  how  I  had  grieved,  and 
how  I  had  wept,  when  they  dragged 
me  away  from  \ou  and  your  kind 
brother — and  at  the  same  time,  I  re- 
membered what  all  that  pain  had  pur- 
chased for  me,  and  1  asked  myself,  if 
it  might  not  be  always  so  here,  even 
on  the  earth? — Ay,  and  more,  Annie 
— ^if  the  erief  and  anguish  of  this 
world  might  not  have  its  compensation 
hereafter.  So,  when  I  found  myself 
surrounded  by  the  troopers  without, 
and  saw  that  good  lord  borne  in  here 
wounded,  and  the  bridge  raised  behind 
him,  I  said,  now  is  the  trial.  Oh  God, 
thy  will  be  done." 

Annie  Walton  gazed  upon  her  with 
surprise,  increasing  every  moment — 


but  she  would  not  suffer  the  effect 
produced  upon  her  mind  to  be  seen, 
lest  she  should  alarm  and  check  the 
fair  being  beside  her — fearing,  too, 
that  at  any  moment  one  of  those  fit.s 
of  deep  sad  abstraction  of  mind  should 
come  upon  her,  which  she  could  not 
believe  to  have  wholly  passed  away. 

She  merely  replied  then :  "  You  sajr, 
dear  Arrah,  that  the  pain  you  felt  m 
parting  with  us,  has  purchased  you 
some  great  happiness — may  1  ask  you 
what  it  is — from  no  idle  curiosity, 
believe  me — but  merely  because,  as  I 
have  often  shared  and  felt  for  your 
sorrows,  Arrah,  I  would  fain  share 
and  sympathise  with  your  joy." 

"  1  will  tell  you— I  will  tell  you  all," 
replied  Arrah  Neil,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Miss  Walton's  ;  *^  I  must  tell  you, 
indeed,  very  soon — for  I  could  not 
keep  it  in  my  own  bosom,  lest  my  heart 
should  break  with  it.  But  1  would 
fain  tell  him  first — I  mean  your  bro- 
ther, who  has  been  so  kind  and  noble, 
so  good  and  generous  towards  a  poor 
girl  like  me,  whom  he  knew  not." 

But,  before  she  could  conclude  the 
sentence.  Captain  Barecolt  returned 
from  the  chamber  of  the  Earl  of  Be- 
verly, and  a  conversation  interesting 
to  both  was  brought  for  the  time  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


The  beauty  of  the  illustrious  Captain 
Barecolt  was  rather  heightened  in  its 
kind  than  diminished,  by  a  large  stripe 
of  black  plaster,  which  he  had  drawn 
across  the  bridge  of  his  egregious 
nose ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  provi- 
dent men  who  never  go  without  a  cer- 
tain store  of  needful  articles  in  their 
pockets,  and  his  professional  habits  had 
taught  him  exactly  what  sort  of  small 
commodities  was  most  frequently  re- 
quired. Thus,  there  were  few  occa- 
sions on  which  that  personage  would 
have  been  found  unprovided  with  a 
piece  of  strong  cord,  a  sharp  pocket- 
knife,  a  lump  of  wax,  a  cork-screw, 
a  handVbreadth  of  good  sticking- 
plaster,  and  a  crown-piece.  I  do  not 
say  more  than  one — for  but  too  fre- 
quently the  piece  of  silver  was  a  mere 
unity — and  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
a  pleasure  in  reducing  it  to  solitude  ; 
for.no  sooner  had  it  any  companions. 


than  he  took  the  most  expeditious 
means  of  removing  them.  At  the  last 
crown,  however,  he  always  paused — 
and  it  seldom  happened,  what  between 
good  luck  and  occasional  strong  powers 
of  abstinence,  that  sheer  necessity 
compelled  him  to  spend  that  piece 
before  he  had  recruited  his  stock. 

He  now  advanced  towards  Arrah  Neil 
and  Miss  Walton  with  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  exploits  about  him  ;  and 
after  a  long  inquiry  regarding  their 
health,  began  a  recapitulation  of  all 
his  deeds  that  day,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  an  eye-witness,  by 
which  it  would  have  appeared  that  be 
had  killed  at  least  seven  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand ;  regretting  indeed, 
in  a  deprecatory  tone,  that  he  had  not 
killed  more,  but  attributing  this  short- 
coming, in  comparison  with  his  usual 
achievements,  to  the  care  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  of  the  earl  after  he  was 
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wounded.  Otherwise,  he  hinted  he 
might  have  destroyed  the  whole  force. 
He  was  etill  in  full  career,  when 
Lord  Walton  and  Lady  Margaret  re- 
appeared— and  whether  it  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
delivered  himself  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  long  pent  up  hyperbole,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  he  knew  that  the  young 
lord  was  not  likely  to  g^ve  entire  credit 
to  his  military  statements,  certain  it  is 
that  his  tone  became  moderated  as 
Boon  as  that  gentleman  appeared. 

Captain  Barecolt,  however,  was 
obliged  to  answer  several  questions — 
for,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  went 
to  g^ve  orders  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  unexpected  visitors 
by  whom  her  house  was  thronged, 
Lord  Walton  proceeded  to  inquire 
how  all  the  events  of  the  day  had  come 
about ;  and  especially,  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  a  party  of  ^ve  or  six  per- 
sons, quietly  crossing  the  country,  were 
charged  by  a  body  of  the  parliamentary 
horse. 

"  This  is  worse  than  civil  war,"  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  and  if  such  a  state  of 
things  is  to  be  established,  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  anarchy  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Had 
you  been  an  armed  party,  bearing  the 
royal  colours,  with  drum  or  trumpet, 
it  might  have  been  excusable,  consi- 
dering these  lamentable  dissensions — 
but  to  attack  you  thus,  without  cause, 
and  without  warrant,  was  the  act  of  a 
mere  marauder.  This  Captain  Batten, 
whom  you  have  killed,  I  find,  has  met 
with  too  honourable  a  fate.  He  de- 
served to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, and  not  by  those  of  a  gentleman.*' 

**  Yes,  my  lord,"  repli^  Barecolt, 
with  an  air  of  calm  grandeur,  '*  I  put 
him  to  death  amongst  others,  and  we 
had  no  time  to  consider  what  sort  of 
fate  was  meet  for  them.  However,  I 
must  do  the  men  justice,  and  say  that 
I  suspect  they  did  not  act  without  a 
motive,  or  perhaps  without  many.  In 
the  first  place,  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  unhi^py  object  of  their  enmity.  I 
had  been  recognized  at  the  first  inn, 
where  we  stopped,  by  the  comet  of 
this  Captain  Batten's  troop — and 
though  we  were  speedily  joined  by  the 
noble  earl  and  a  certain  Colonel  War- 
ren, the  latter  of  whom  vowed  man- 
Ailly  that  I  was  not  the  Captain  Bare- 
col^  of  whose  little  esqiloits  they  had 
heard    so    much;    but    one   Captain 


Jersva],  an  officer  employed  by  Sr 
John  Hotham  on  the  fortifications  of 
Hull  —  I  never  heard  a  man  lie  so 
neatly  in  my  life,  and  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  same — although,  1  say, 
this  Colonel  Warren  deUvered  me 
from  the  first  danger,  and  carried 
Comet  Stumpborough  back  with  him 
to  Hull,  yet  1  saw  clearly  that  the 
worthy  roundhead  was  not  convinced, 
and  aiierwards,  as  we  were  riding 
along,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
very  like  a  trumpeter,  going  at  foil 
speed  on  our  left." 

"  But  what  would  that  imply?" 
demanded  Lord  Walton. 

"  Simply  that  Comet  Stumpborongji 
had  sent  off  a  messenger  to  tell  ha 
commander,  Captun  Batten,  who 
knew  me  well,  from  having  seen  me 
with  your  lordship  on  the  march  from 
Bishop'6  Merton,  that  he  would  catch 
me  on  the  road  if  he  looked  oat 
sharply.  In  this  opinion  I  am  con- 
firmed, from  having  heard  in  the 
kitchen  of  an  inn,  where  we  stopped 
to  feed  the  horses,  that  this  same 
trumpeter  had  been  seen  half-an-honr 
before,  gallopping  round  on  the  out- 
side of  the  village,  and  taking  lus  way 
in  the  direction  of  Captain  Batten's 
party.  This  might  be  one  plea  for 
attacking  us ;  and  another  might  be, 
that  we  were  certwnly  riding  as  fast 
as  we  could  go.  Now  every  beast, 
my  lord,  has  an  inclination  to  run  after 
another  beast  which  it  sees  run  away. 
Then  again,  when  they  had  nearly 
come  up  with  us,  they  commanded  os 
to  halt,  an  order  which  we  disobeyed 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  natural 
consequence  was,  they  charged  os  im- 
mediately, and  brought  us  fighting 
along  the  road  for  half  a  mile.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  am  verv  much  afraid  that 
your  lordship's  humble  servant  was  the 
great  object  of  the  attack." 

"  However  that  might  be,"  replied 
Lord  Walton,  "mv  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Beverly,  has  informed  me  of  the 
gallant  service  you  rendered  on  this 
occasion — and  you  mav  de^nd  upon 
it,  Captain  Barecolt,  that  his  majesty 
shall  have  a  full  report  thereof." 

**  A  trifle,  my  lord,  a  mere  trifle," 
replied  the  worthy  captain,  with  an 
indifferent  air ;  '*  these  are  things  that 
happen  every  day,  and  are  hardly  wor- 
thy of  notice.  If  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  me,  indeed*  of  per- 
forming the  same  deeds  that  I  achieved 
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at  RocheIIe>  and  in  the  Cevennes,  then 
there  will  he  something  to  talk  of. 
The  only  things  at  present^  for  which 
I  shall  claim  any  credit" — he  continued, 
turning  towards  Arrah  Neil — "  is  for 
the  skill  aod  dexterity  which  I  dis- 
played in  setting  free  this  young  lady, 
and  enabling  her  to  acquire  certam 
information  regarding  her  birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  education^  as  the  broad 
sheet  haa  it,  which  may  be  of  vast 
importance  to  her." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  yon  have  been  most 
kind,  zealousy  and  resolute  in  my  be- 
half,"replied  Arrah  Neil ;  "and  though 
perhaps  I  may  never  have  the  means 
of  showing  you  how  grateful  I  am 
except  in  words,  yet  I  shall  be  ever 
grateful,  and  there  is  one  who 
rewards  good  deeds,  even  when  those 
for  whom  they  are  done  have  no  power 
to  offer  a  recompense." 

"  Whatever  he  has  done  for  you,  my 
poor  Arrah/' said  lord  Walton,  "shall 
not  go  without  reward  if  I  can  give  it. 
Bat  what  is  this  captain  Barecolt  says 
about  your  birth  and  parentage  ?  He 
rouses  my  curiosity." 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  all,  my  lord,  when  I 
can  tell  you  alone,"  replied  Arrah. 
"  I  mean  all  that  I  have  heard ;  for  I 
have  no  proof  of  the  facts." 

"  But  I  have  some  proof,"  said  Cap- 
tain Barecolt^  "  for  1  have  a  copy  of 
the  paper  I  found  amongst  that  old 
knave's  goods — one  Mr.  Dry  of  Long- 
soaken,  whom  your  lordship  nmy  re- 
member. He  did  not  carry  off  Mistress 
Arrah  without  a  motive,  and  the  paper 
shows  clearly  that  she  is  not  what  she 
seems  to  be,  that  she  is  of  high  race, 
and  if  I  judge  right  of  large  property.*' 

Lord  Walton  paused  and  mused : 
but  his  sister  threw  her  arm  round 
Arrah  Neil,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  dear 
child,  I  do  rejoice  at  this  indeed." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Arrah  Neil 
with  a  sigh ;  "  but  as  I  was  enjoined 
strictly  not  to  mention  any  of  the  facts 
but  to  you,  Annie,  or  to  your  brother 
— the  person  who  told  me  said,  on  many 
accounts — I  hope  Captain  Barecolt, 
who  has  been  so  kind  in  all  this  business, 
win  fiot  mention  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth,  till  he  have  his  lordship's 
leave  to  do  so." 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  made  her  a  low  bow ;  but 
1-ord  Wadton  shook  his  head  with  a 
half  reproachful  smile  sayin([,  "  When 
yon  were  a  poor  onfriended  girli  Arrah, 


you  used  to  call  me  Charles  Walton, 
and  now  you  are  to  become  a  gpreat 
lady  it  seems,  you  give  me  no  other 
name  but  my  lord." 

The  blood  spread  warm  over  Arrah 
Neil's  fair  cheek  and  brow.  **  Oh,  no, 
no,*'  she  cried  "  I  know  not  why  I  did 
it ;  but  I  will  call  you  so  no  more.  You 
will  be  always  Charles  Walton  to  me, 
the  noble,  the  good,  and  the  true,  who 
fondled  me  as  a  child,  and  protected 
me  in  my  youth,  did  not  despise  me  in 
my  poverty,  and  cheered  and  consoled 
me  m  my  distress.'* 

Her  face  was  all  glowing,  her  eyei 
were  full  of  tears  when  Lady  Margaret 
returned ;  but  for  a  moment  or  two 
Lord  Walton  did  not  speak.  The 
look,  the  manner  of  Arrah  Neil  pro- 
duced emotions  in  his  bosom  that  he 
did  not  rightly  understand,  or  rather 
roused  into  activity  feelings  that  he 
did  not  know  were  there.  On  Lady 
Margaret  Langley,  too,  the  poor  girl's 
appearance  at  that  moment  seemed  to 
produce  a  strange  effect.  She  stopped 
suddenly  as  she  was  crossing  the  room, 
gazed  intently  upon  her  ;  and  then,  as 
the  stag-hound  rose  and  walked  slowly 
up  to  her,  she  stooped  and  patted  his 
head,  sayinff,  "  Ah,  Basto,  we  might 
well  be  both  mistaken.  Come,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  her  nephew, 
"  supper  is  ready  m  the  hall ;  and  in 
the  good  old  fashion  of  other  days,  we 
will  all  take  our  meal  together,  and  then 
to  rest.  For  you,  my  sweet  child,  whoi« 
name  I  do  not  yet  know '* 

"  They  call  me  Arrah  Neil,"  replied 
the  girl  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self. 

"  Well  then,  Arrah,  1  have  ordered 
a  chamber  for  you  near  my  own." 

"  Nay,"  said  Annie  Walton, "  Arrah 
shall  share  mine,  my  dear  aunt — it 
is  not  the  first  time  she  has  done  so." 

"  That  is  better,  perhaps,"  answered 
Lady  Margaret ;  "  you  will  doubtless 
have  much  to  speak  of)  but  I  muat 
have  my  share  of  her,  Annie ;  for  when 
I  look  at  those  eyes,  it  seems  as  if 
twenty  sad  years  were  blotted  out,  and 
I  were  in  bright  days  again.  Bot 
come,  the  people  are  waitmg  us  in  the 
hall,  with  furious  appetites,  if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  saw  of  them  a*  I 
passed  through." 

Thus  saying  she  led  the  way ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  were  all  seated  at 
a  long  table,  the  followers  of  Lord 
Walton  and  the  men  who  had  aecom- 
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panied  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  being 
ranged  on  either  side  below  the  more 
dignified  part  of  the  company. 

It  was  altogether  a  somewhat  curious 
and  interesting  scene  as  thej  supped  in 
the  old  oak-lined  hall  with  the  light  flash- 
ing upon  twelve  suits  of  armour  placed 
between  the  panels,  and  showing, 
seated  round,  a  body  of  men,  ncarcely 
one  of  whom  was  without  some  wound 
recently  received.  One  had  his  hand 
bound  up  in  a  napkin,  another  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  a  third  had  his  coat  thrown 
back  from  his  shoulder,  having  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
breast,  another  had  a  deep  gash  upon 
his  cheek,  not  very  neatly  plastered  up 
by  the  hands  of  some  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's servants,  while  Captain  Bare- 
colt  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  file 
with  his  large  black  patch  across  his 
nose. 

Not  much  conversation  took  place 
during  the  first  part  of  the  meal,  for 
Lord  Walton  was  grave  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  every  one  at  his  end  of  the 
table, except,  indeed.  Captain  Barecolt, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  busy 
memories  of  the  past  or  deep  interest 
in  the  present  to  be  very  loquacious. 

The  persons  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
board  were  restrained  by  respect  for 
those  above  them  from  talking  in  ought 
bat  whispers;  and  Captain  Barecolt 
himself,  with  that  provident  disposition 
which  may  have  been  remarked  in  him, 
always  thought  it  best  to  secure  his 
full  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  while  they  were  going,  and  to  keep 
his  eloquence  in  reserve  for  a  season 
of  leisure. 

The  lady  of  the  house  with  her  two 
fair  guests  rose  as  soon  as  the  actual 
meal  was  over,  and  quitted  the  hall ; 
and  all  the  inferior  persons  also  retired, 
with  the  exception  indeed  of  Captain 
Barecolt,  if  he  can  be  included  in  that 
class.  He,  however,  though  Lord 
Walton  had  also  risen,  remained  seated, 
eyeing  a  half-empty  tankard  which 
stood  at  his  right  hand,  with  an  evident 
dislike  to  abandon  its  society  while  any 
thing  remained  within  its  shming  sides. 
Knowing  well  the  habits  of  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  cavalier,  Lord  Walton 
pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  ''Go  on, 
detain,  you  will  soon  finish  it,  and  then 
I  must  see  the  earl  and  go  to  rest,  for 
I  depart  early  tomorrow.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  I  would  fain  hear  more 
particularly  how  you  met  with  our 


fair  Mistress  Arrah,  and  indeed  how 
you  and  Lord  Beverly  happen  to  be 
here  at  all,  for  I  cannot  imagine  that 
you  can  have  fulfilled  the  mission  with 
which  you  were  chargcni." 

"  Faith,  my  lord,"  replied  the  worthy 
captain  after  a  deep  draught,  "our  mis- 
sion was  cut  wondrous  short,  as  your 
lordship  shall  hear,'*  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  his  noble  companion  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
from  Lord  Beverly's  departure  from 
the  court,  till  they  found  themselves 
prisoners  at  Hull. 

Lord  Walton  listened,  without 
making  the  slightest  comment,  to  the 
tale  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  ;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  a  smile  as  Barecolt  went  on  to 
detail  all  his  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Sir  John  Hotham  ;  and  as  the  nar- 
rator clearly  saw  he  amused  his  listener, 
he  dwelt  perhaps  longer  than  necessary 
upon  all  the  particulars.  At  length, 
however,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
for  facts,  the  young  nobleman  a^n 
pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  ''dnnk, 
captain,  and  let  me  hear  of  your  meet- 
ing with  my  sister's  young  friend.  I 
see  how  you  obt^ned  your  own  fiw- 
dom — what  more  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  lord,"  replied 
Barecolt,  "  as  I  hinte>d  to  your  lord- 
ship just  before  I  left  the  good  town 
of  Nottingham,  I  had  obtained  a  little 
information  which  showed  me  that 
Master  Dry  of  Longsoaken  had  taken 

Eretty  Mistress  Arrah  to  Hull,  and  I 
ad  laid  a  little  scheme  for  setting  her 
free,  thinking  that  I  should  thereby 
pleasure  your  lordship." 

"  Undoubtedly!"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton  gravely,  *'  nothing  could  give  roe 
greater  pleasure,  than  to  have  this 
young  lady  freed  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  combines  the  characters  of 
hypocrite,  cheat,  and  ruffian  m  his  own 
person." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  such  being  the 
case,"  continued  Barecolt, "  and  finding 
myself  suddenly  in  Hull,  I  determined 
to  seek  even  if  I  did  not  find ;  and  as 
the  man  who  was  sent  with  me,  partly 
as  my  guide,  partly  as  a  spy,  was  walk- 
ing with  me  through  the  town  to  seek 
for  an  inn  at  which  to  lodge,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  ascertain  if  Dry 
was  in  any  of  them,  and  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  same.  He  recom- 
mended  the  Lion  and  the  Rose,  and 
half  a  dozen  places ;  but  I  thought 
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tomjself,  *  Dry  will  not  put  up  at  a  (irst- 
rate  victualler's ;'  and  I  accordingly 
fixed  upon  one  which  I  judged  to  he 
the  sort  of  house  at  which  he  would 
stop.  In  I  accordingly  went,  and  while 
taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  bar,  who 
should  appear,  followed  close  by  the 
watch,  but  the  worshipful  Mr.  Dry  of 
LoDgsoaken,  beastly  drunk.  He  was 
speedily  carried  to  his  bed,  and  from 
that  moment  I  determined  to  remain 
at  the  Swan,  and  make  use  of  my  ad- 
vantages. I  found  the  landlady  an  ex- 
cellent good  woman,  and  speedily  open- 
ed a  communication  with  her  upon  the 
subject  of  the  young  lady.  *  She  was 
a  little  shy  at  first,  indeed,  but  I  soon 
brought  matters  round  by  telling  her 
that  1  had  been  sent  especially  to  Hull 
by  your  lordship  to  set  Mrs.  Arrah 
free." 

"  That  was  wrong,"  said  Lord 
Walton  somewhat  sternly — "however, 
DO  matter,  as  it  did  no  harm.  What  did 
you  discover  there?'* 

"  Why  I  found  out,"  continued 
Ci^in  Barecolt,  "that  the  very  inn 
at  which  we  were,  was  that  where 
the  poor  young  lady  had  been  brought 
when  first  she  came  to  England ;  that 
her  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  lady 
at  that  time,  much  like  herself,  but 
taller ;  that  she  died  in  that  house  of 
a  terrible  fever  that  was  then  raging  ; 
that  Mistress  Arrah  herself  had  well 
nigh  died  of  it ;  and  that  an  old  man, 
whom  they  called  sergeant  Neil,  was 
then  in  attendance  upon  the  two  ladies, 
as  a  sort  of  servant,  though  he  after- 
wards passed  as  her  gprandfather,  they 
8ay." 

"He  did,  he  did,"  answered  Lord 
Walton  musing.  "This  is  a  strange 
story.  Captain  Barecolt,  let  me  hear 
more." 

"  Why  I  suspect  the  young  lady 
knows  more  than  I  do,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,  "and  the  tankard  is 
empty." 

"There  is  more  here,"  answered 
Lord  "Walton,  pushing  over  another 
flaggon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board,  "  what  more  did  you  hear  ?" 

"Why  I  instantly  went  and  saw  Mis- 
tress Arrah  herself,"  continued  Bare- 
colt, after  having  assuaged  his  thirst, 
"and  found  that  old  Dry  bad  swept  ser- 

feant  NeiFs  house  of  all  his  papers  at 
is  death,  especially  some  that  the  old 
man  had  told  the  young  lady  where 
to  find ;  and  that  he  now  dragged  her 


about  with  him,  treating  her  sometimes 
well,  sometimes  ill,  ns  he  was  in  the 
humour,  pretending  to  be  her  guardian, 
and  asking  for  a  Mister  O'Donnel  who 
lives  in  Hull.  From  all  this,  I  divined 
that  the  old  hypocrite  had  got  better 
information  out  of  the'^old  sergeant's 
papers  than  we  had,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  the  young  lady,  or 
perhaps  gain  possession  of  her  pro- 
perty." 

"  Marry  herl"  exclaimed  Lord  Wal- 
ton with  a  scornful  smile  curling  his  lip. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know,"  an- 
swered Barecolt ;  "  but,  as  she  is  so 
very  beautiful,  even  such  a  stockfish 
as  that  might  think  it  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  way  of  getting  hold  of  her 
fortune,  to  make  her  his  wife.  But 
as  I  was  saying,  having  taken  this 
fancy,  I  determined  to  see  what  papers 
the  old  man  had  with  him,  and  conse- 
quently I  walked  straight  into  his 
room,  where  he  lay  like  a  drunken  sow, 
snoring  in  his  bed ;  and  I  rummaged 
his  ba]^  till  I  found  all  the  papers  he 
had  with  him.  I  found  only  one  that 
referred  to  this  business,  however,  and 
it  was  but  a  string  of  questions  to  be 
asked  of  this  Mister  O'Donnel.  How- 
ever, they  proved  clearly  that  what  the 
good  landlady  of  the  Swan  had  told 
was  quite  true,  as  your  lordship  shall 
see  presently." 

The  worthy  captain  then  went  on  to 
tell  all  that  had  taken  place  subse- 
quently, mingling  what  portion  of  false- 
hood with  his  truth  he  might  think 
proper,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
make  whatever  advantage  fell  in  his 
way  by  accident,  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  by  his  own  skill  and  calcula- 
tion. Lord  Walton  was  not  deceived  by 
his  representations ;  nor  can  he  be  siud 
to  have  been  aware  of  his  misrepresen- 
tations. He  took  in  the  general  facts, 
casting  away,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
men  of  hign  mind,  the  minor  circum- 
stances. Thus  he  was  aware  that 
Captain  Barecolt  had  greatly  served 
one  in  whom  he  took  a  deep  mterest ; 
but  the  small  particulars  of  that  per- 
sonage's skill  and  judgment,  in  effecting 
the  object,  he  cared  very  little  about, 
and  gave  no  attention  to  it  whatever, 
hearing  the  details  indeed,  but  without 
pausing  upon  them  for  consideration, 
and  waiting  for  the  principal  results. 

"  We  must  find  means,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  of  having  further  infor- 
mation from  this  Master  O'Donqel. 
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He  is   eyidently   aware  of  all   the 
facts.- 

**  Aj,  and  be  has  made  the  lady 
aware  of  them  too,  my  lord,**  rejoined 
Barecolt,  emptying  the  second  tankard, 
**  or  at  least  some  of  them  ;  for  when 
I  came  up  after  having  lingered  be- 
hind at  the  gates  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  give  the  enemies  the  change, 
I  found  him  in  close  conference  with 
her,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke  were 
to  bid  her  tell  no  one  but  yourself  or 
your  sister.** 

**So  she  said,  I  recollect,"  replied 
Lord  Walton ;  **  I  will  hear  more 
from  her,  and  perhaps,  Captidn  Bare- 
colt, if  you  be  not  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  king's  service,  I  may  ask  you  to 
have  the  goodness  to  employ  yourself 
farther  in  this  affair." 

"  That  I  will  do  most  gladly  my 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  I  remember 
well,  when  the  year  thirty-five  I  was 
requested  by " 

"  Oh,  I  neither  doubt  your  capacity 
nor  your  zeal,  my  good  sir,*  an« 
swered  the  young  nobleman,  inter- 
rupting the  anecdote,"  ''and  the  re* 
ward  shall  be  equal  to  the  service 
performed.  I  will  now,  however,  go 
and  converse  with  my  friend.  Lord 
Beverly,  for  a  short  time ;  to-morrow 
I  will  tsik  over  the  matter  with  Mis- 
tress Arrah  Neil;  and,  as  I  suppose 
you  will  think  it  fit  to  hasten  over  to 
give  an  account  of  what  has  taken 
place  to  his  miyesty,  we  can  speak  of 
what  is  farther  to  be  done  by  the  way. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  me  see  the 
paper  vou  mentioned,  I  should  like 
to  think  over  the  contents  during  the 
night." 

Barecolt  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ; 
but  the  moment  after  he  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  then  looked  round  the  table 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  recollect  who  had  sat  in  each 
particular  seat.  Then  turning  to  Lord 
Walton  with  a  look  of  horror  and 
consternation  he  exclaimed — "  Diggory 
Falgate!  where  is  poor,  jolly  Diggory 
Falgate?" 

'*I  do  not  know  whom  you  speak 
of,"  replied  Lord  Walton;  "what 
has  he  to  do  with  this  affair  ?" 

**  The  paper  is  in  his  bundle,**  cried 
Barecolt  with  increasing  dismay;  "and 
we  have  left  the  poor  devil  outside  in 
the  hands  of  those  rascally  roimdheads, 
whom  he  hates  as  a  cat  hates  salt." 
.   "  But  Who  is  he  ?"  demanded  Lord 


Walton;  "this  is  the  first  time  yoa 
have  mentioned  his  name.** 

As  Captain  Barecolt  was  about  to 

S've  a  true  and  particular  account  of 
iggory  Falgate  however,  WilHam, 
Lady  Margaret*s  servant,  entered  the 
hall,  and  addressing  the  young  noble- 
roan,  informed  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Beverly  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  supper. 

"  I  will  come  to  him  directly,'*  re- 
plied Charles  Walton,  taking  a  step 
or  two  towards  the  door;  and  then 
pausing,  he  turned  again  to  Barecolt, 
saying,  "as  to  this  fnend  of  yours,  I 
think  you  bad  better  take  any  of  the 
people  who  may  be  still  up,  and  seek 
for  him  with  torches  as  far  as  tbe 
fight  continued.  The  road  must  bt 
clear  by  this  time,  for  the  adverstry 
suffered  much,  and  would  not  like  tbe 
neighbourhood ;  but  you  had  better 
have  ^ve  or  six  men  with  you  and 
fire-arms.  A  watch  shall  be  kept  in 
case  you  need  help ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  poer 
fellow  may  be  lying  wounded.*' 

"Oh,  I  need  little  help  in  such  caaei, 
my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "butaawe 
may  have  to  carry  him  hither,  if  be  be 
wounded,  I  will  take  some  men  with 
me,  and  go  directly." 

While  our  worthy  captain  proceeded 
to  executethisresolution.  Lord  Walton 
walked  on  towards  the  chamber  which 
had  been  assigned  to  his  wounded 
friend ;  but  as  he  passed  near  the  room 
in  which  Lady  Margaret  usually  sat,  be 
turned  thither  for  a  moment  to  lee 
whether  his  sister  and  fair  Arrah  Neil 
had  yet  retired  to  rest.  He  found 
his  aunt  alone,  however ;  and  in  ai^ 
swer  to  his  inquiries  she  replied :  **  I 
have  sent  them  both  to  bed  Charlei. 
Poor  things,  they  have  had  roach 
fatigue  of  body,  and  more  of  mind* 
I  never  leave  my  book  till  the  house 
clock  strikes  one,  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  keep  them  waking." 

"  Well,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  Ian 
going  to  see  Francis  Beverly,  and 
will  return  to  you  ere  you  retire  to 
rest,**  said  Charles  Walton ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  his  wav,  he  found  with 
some  difiicalty  his  mend's  room,  and 
went  in; 

"Charles,"  siud  the  earl,  who  wai 
lying,  with  a  lamp  on  the  table  beside 
him,  and  several  papers  in  his  band^ 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  read- 
ing attentively,  "I  feel  that  I  cannot 
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ride  to-morrow,  and  the  time  it  would 
take  to  send  a  litter  hither  from  York 
u  too  Taluable  to  be  lost.  You  must 
take  the  6rst  tidings  to  the  king,  and 
I  will  follow  as  soon  as  some  convey* 
ance  arrives.  I  will  relate  to  you  all 
that  has  happened  since  we  parted, 
bat  tell  his  majesty  I  beg,  that  it  was 
no  weak  idleness  which  prevented  me 
firom  hurrying  on  to  give  him  all  the 
information  I  possess. 

*'  He  knows  you  too  well  to  imagine 
soch  a  thing,"  replied  Lord  Walton  ; 
'*but  I  can  shorten  your  narrative  till 
your  arrival  at  Hull.  All  your  first 
adventures  I  have  heard  from  Captain 
Barecolt" 

**  And  a  glorious  tale  he  has  made 
of  it  doubtless,"  said  the  earl ;  '^how- 
erer  all  that  is  of  little  importance  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  to 
follow."  He  then  went  on  to  g^ve  an 
account  of  his  various  interviews  with 
Sir  John  Hotham,  of  which,  as  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
particulars,  I  wiU  give  no  detail.  The 
result,  however,  is  still  to  be  told,  and 
it  was  stated  by  Lord  Beverly  in  few 
words. 

'*  At  length,"  he  s^d,  "  I  found  that 
the  good  governor  was  so  tired  of  his 
position,  so  deeply  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  parliament,  so  desirous 
of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  so  wil- 
ling to  risk  all  but  his  head  to  restore 
Hull  to  the  king,  that  it  wanted  but 
some  excuse  to  save  his  honour,  to 
induce  him  to  do  all  that  we  can  de- 
sire. It  was  finally  agreed  between 
us  then,  that  if  the  king  would  ad- 
vance against  the  city,  and  fire  but  a 
shot  at  it.  Sir  John  would  capitulate, 
and  deliver  that  important  place  into 
his  majesty's  hands.  There  are  many 
minor  particulars  to  be  told ;  but  this 
principal  fact  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  king  without  the  loss  of 
a  day,  as  it  may  decide  his  future 
movements." 

"Without  the  loss  of  an  hour," 
replied  Lord  Walton,  "for  when  I 
left  his  majesty,  he  told  me  that  I  had 
barely  time  to  reach  this  place,  and 
return  before  the  army  would  be  in 
motion.  This  is  an  important  affair 
indeed ;  for  the  example  set  by  Hull, 
would  bring  over  a  dozen  other  towns ; 
and  even  if  it  did  not,  the  possession 
of  a  port  in  the  north,  is  worth  any 
jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  set  on 
this  very  moment^  but  that  both  men 


and  horses  are  so  much  fatigued,  that 
we  should  lose  more  time  by  going  than 
^  staying  for  a  few  hours'  repose. 
To-morrow  morning,  however,  at  day- 
break, I  will  set  out ;  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  my  sister  indeed ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  avoid  leave  taking,  and  you 
must  console  her  Francis.  Had  you  not 
better  write  to  the  king?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  think 
not.  I  have  been  considering  that 
question  while  you  were  away ;  but 
looking  to  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
and  the  risk  of  your  being  intercepted, 
as  well  as  the  peril  to  Sir  John  Hotham 
if  such  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
more  prudent  to  bear  nothing  but  the 
tidinffs  by  word  of  mouth.** 

*'  1  believe  you  are  right,"  replied 
Lord  Walton ;  "  and  such  being  the 
case,  Beverly,  I  will  at  once  ^o  and 
prepare  for  the  journey.  Having  all 
the  facts,  I  need  not  disturb  you  to- 
morrow morning  before  I  go.** 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  see  you,"  an- 
swered the  earl,  "for  somethii^  might 
strike  me  in  the  night  which  I  might 
wish  to  say." 

**  Well  then  I  will  come  in,"  re- 
joined Lord  Walton;  ^'and  now, good 
night.  Sleep  if  you  can,  Francis,  and 
let  not  all  the  thoughts  of  this  affaxt 
disturb  your  repose." 

"  I  want  that  quality  of  a  great  man, 
Charles,"  answered  the  earl,  with  a 
smile.  **  I  cannot  cast  off  the  thought 
of  things  that  have  occupied  me,  the 
moment  that  action  has  ceased.  A 
quick  imagination  is  a  curse  as  well  as 
a  blessing.  In  bright  days  it  is  a  hap- 
piness indeed,  but  in  those  of  shadow 
and  darkness  it  but  tends  to  increase 
the  gloom.  Good  night,  good  night." 

Lord  Walton  shook  his  hand  and 
retired ;  and  then  rejoining  Lady 
Margaret  announced  to  her  his  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  We  will  not  pause  upon 
all  the  little  particulars  of  their  con- 
versation— the  discussion  which  took 
place  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better 
and  kmder  for  the  young  nobleman  to 
tAke  leave  of  his  sister  or  not,  or  the 
after  arrangements  that  he  made  for 
leaving  four  of  his  men  behind  him  to 
g^ve  aid  and  protection  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  her  household,  several  of  her 
own  servants  being  absent  at  the  time. 
Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  wrote  a 
short  note  to  his  sister,  and  another  to 
Arrah  Neil,  begging  her  te  write  th'' 
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statement  which  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture prevented  him  from  hearing 
in  person  ;  and  then  giving  orders  for 
his  horses  to  he  saddled  hy  daybreak, 
he  only  furthor  paused  to  inquire 
whether  poor  Falgate  had  been  found. 
I?arecolt  and  his  companions,  however, 
had  not  yet  returned,  hut  while  Charles 
Walton  w:is  undressing,  the  gallant 
captain  made  his  appearance  in  his 
room,  and  with  a  woeful  face  informed 
him  that  no  trace  of  the  merry  pafnter 
could  be  discovered. 

"  Then  he  has  certainly  been  taken 
prisoner,"  replied  Lord  Walton,  **  and 
we  cannot  help  him.  We  have  more 
important  business  in  hand.  Captain 
Barecolt,  now  ;  by  what  Lord  Bever- 
ly tells  me  I  am  induced  to  return 
to  the  king  with  all  speed.  I  think 
you  had  better  accompany  roe,  and  if 
so,  remember  I  am  in  the  saddle  by 
daybreak." 

•'  I  am  with  you,  my  lord,"  replied 
Barecolt ;  "  and  as  human  beings  must 
sleep,  I  will  even  go  to  bed  for  the 
present." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Lord  Walton  j 
*'  I  shall  follow  the  same  course." 

But  before  ho  put  his  resolution  into 
efTect,  after  Captain  Barecolt  left  him 
the  young  nobleman  fell  into  a  fit  of 
deep  thought,  from  which  he  did  not 
rouse  himself  for  nearly  an  hour. 
When  he  did  rise  from  his  seat  how- 
ever, he  said  in  a  low  sad  voice  to  him 
self,  "  'Tis  as  well  I  am  going." 


Annie  Walton  slept  well,  but  Airah 
Neil  was  restless  and  agitated,  md 
after  a  few  hours  of  disturbed  slombfr 
she  woke  and  saw  the  blue  faint  lig^t 
of  the  first  dawn  looking  through  the 
curtains  of  the  room.  She  turned  to 
gaze  upon  her  fair  companion,  aod 
marked  with  a  smile  the  tranquil  re- 
pose she  was  enjoying.  "  Sleep,  sleep, 
sweet  lady,"  she  murmur^ ;  *'  and  oh  1 
may  no  heart-ache  ever  keep  your  cres 
from  rest." 

The  moment  after,  she  beard  the 
sound  of  jingling  arms  and  horses' feet, 
and  rising  quietly  she  approached  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  oppoate 
room  which,  as  we  have  descrihed 
it,  was  destined  for  a  sitting-room, 
commanded  the  view  at  the  back 
of  Langley  Hall ;  but  the  bed-room 
was  turned  towards  the  conrt  and  the 
drawbridge  ;  and,  as  poor  Arrah  Neil 
gazed  forth  from  the  window,  she  »w 
a  party  of  ^ye  horsemen  mounted,  aod 
Lord  Walton  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  The  next  moment  he  was  in 
the  saddle  ;  and,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  his  aunf  s  servant,  William, 
who  was  standing  beside  his  horse,  he 
rode  over  the  drawbridge,  and  at  a 
quick  pace  pursued  the  way  to  York. 

"He  is  gone  without  my  seeinghim," 
murmured  Arrah  Neil  to  herself;  and 
then  creeping  quietly  to  bed  again,  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  pillow  and  de- 
luged it  with  tears. 
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POEMS. 
BT  MRS.  DALEBITH  HOLMES. 

AN    INVOCATION   OVER   A   8LEEFEK 

Childhood's  hope. 
Where  are  you  with  your  radiant  wings  7 
Once  his  eyes  could  only  ope 

On  shining  things — 

Once  your  pinion 
Emitted  light,  excluded  gloom  ; 
So  that  the  Earth,  his  bright  dominion. 

Betrayed  no  tomb. 


His  fevered  hand 
Scorched  my  plumes  where  glory  grew  : 
Spread  vainly  o*er  unbrightened  land. 

Dim  day  came  through. 

Childhood's  prayers 
Why  from  his  heart  to  heaven  gone  ? 
Sometimes  you  linger  o'er,  white  hairs— 

W*hy  flee  Life's  down  ? 

ANSWER. 

Almost  aloud 
We  must  be  breathed  'twixt  smiles  and  sleep : 
'Those  which  his  silken  curtains  shroud. 

Bid  wake  and  weep, 

We  comrades  have — 
But  near  them  we  must  always  stay ; 
False  brethren,  who  unhallowed  crave. 

Close  up  our  way. 

Childhood's  smile. 
Will  you  not  touch  his  lips  again  ? 
See  you  how  those  our  efforts  wile 

Distort  like  pain. 

ANSWER. 

I  cannot  lie 
Where  the  lip's  quiver  mars  repose : 
I  holier  make  such  holy  eye 

As  heaven's  light  shows : 

Long  since  driven  forth. 
Did  my  calm  sire  desert  his  breast ; 
His  bloodshot  eye  that  hollow  mirth 

Must  hail  sole  guest. 

Childhood's  dream, 
All  which  have  vanished,  bring  him  back  j 
Bid  what  is  not  aguii  to  seem 

Bright  on  his  track* 
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ANSWER. 

My  tiny  feet 
Trip  *mid  the  furrows  of  his  hrow ; 
The  paths  o'er  which  they  slid  so  fleet 

I  find  not  now. 

In  wrinkles  made 
By  feeling  heart  or  toiling  mind 
In  shelter  may  my  flowers  be  laid« 

My  jewels  shrined. 

I  am  a  glass — 
Hope,  smile,  and  praver,  these  bid  him  earn  5 
But  if  their  light  berore^one  pass. 

Mine  may  retmm. 


LINBS 

SofStttod  b7  ft  Pictoreof  ft  UtnUie  with  ewdi  tad  pobUM  ftwwwd  fttoaad  her,  and  her  fl 
It  hor  bop  bj  h«r  lUc 

MANIAC. 

Who  strikes  the  chord — who  wakes  the  strain  ? 

Is  the  long  darkness  past-^ 
Its  spectral  shapes,  its  burning  pain : 

Am  I  in  heaven  at  last  ? 
No !  the  fiend  comes — the  strains  cease  now  ; 

Not  so  in  seraph  land. 
Nor  there  his  breath  would  scald  my  brow, 

His  grasp  would  ice  my  hand : 
His  face  is  in  the  mirror  there 

Whene'er  I  turn  to  see. 
With  furrowed  brow  and  matted  hair. 

And  wild  eyes  mocking  me : 
Once  when  I  thought  he  was  not  nigh, 

I  built  a  palace  tall. 
The  scattered  cards  which  round  me  lie 

Were  stonework  of  the  haU. 
My  magic  gems  which  virtue  bore. 

The  saddest  breast  to  cheer. 
He  changed  to  pebbles  of  the  shore, 

Each  shining  with  a  tear. 
He  turns  to  liquid  fire  the  stream 

With  which  my  thirst  I  slake  ; 
His  curse  has  made  me  know  I  dream. 

And  feel  I  cannot  wake. 

SISTBB. 

The  light  delusive  of  your  mind 

Lent  lustre  to  the  stone— 
The  features  in  yon  glass  you  find. 

Poor  sister,  are  your  own. 

MANIAC 


With  lyre  and  with  white  array 
Are  you  an  angel  come  ? 
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Your  tears  may  wash  the  stains  away 

Which  hide  from  me  your  home. 
Hark  you ! — a  beauteous  flower  I  grew, 

Budded  upon  a  thorn ; 
And  summer  winds  more  sweetly  blew, 

In  joy  that  I  was  born. 
But  noisome  weeds  the  thorn  rose  round—. 

They  darkened  my  parterre ; 
The  canker-worm  myj^bosom  found. 

Which  then  was  loveliest  there. 
From  my  own  branch  a  sweet  bud  shot. 

More  beautiful  than  me ; 
Fierce  rays  and  fast  rains  injured  not-«- 

I  was  its  canopy. 
A  baleful  breeze  came  whisperine  by— 

*'  Come,  place  thee  on  my  wing, 
111  bear  thee  where  the  worm  will  die 

Which  mars  thy  blossoming." 
I  left  the  bud  to  sun  andjstorm. 

Borne  thence,  that  breeze's  prey. 
Which  tore  my  breast  and  left  the  worm 

To  gnaw  my  heart  away. 

SISTER,  STRIKES    THE    HARP. 

Your  unkind  husband  failed  to  prize. 

Your  lover  false  beguiled — 
Sister,  this  music  soothed  the  cries 

Of  your  deserted  child. 

MANIAC. 

Ha !  touch  those  chords — that  voice — that  name«-.- 

I  heard  them  once  in  mirth. 
When  both  of  us  a  place  dared  claim 

Beside  our  father's  hearth. 
See  you  my  injured  husband  firown. 

My  bleeding  lover  fall  ? — 
My  child  from  heaven  look  smiling  down. 

Reproaching  more  than  all  ? 
More  music,  more — it  cools  my  brow. 

It  clears  my  brain's  dark  sleep, 
I  know  my  shame  and  nature  now, 

A  woman's — for  I  weep. 
Those  tears — oh !  they  are  God's  own  boon— 

With  themjife  ebbs^away ; 
I  hope  to  be  an  angel  soon 

For,  Sister,  I  can  pray. 


AN   ADDRESS  TO   ▲  TBEY  HUMBLB  MUSS. 

I'd  call  you  friend,  but  that  you  ne*er  knew  change ; 

Love  I  but  vou  staid ;  and  child,  but  as  you  grew 
Your  best  ana  deepest  fondness  did  not  range 

And  leave  a  soulless  statue  to  my  view. 
Till  they  rejecting  who  did  first  estrange. 

You  sought  the  shelter  of  mine  arms  anew ; 

I'd  call  you  slave,  but  that  you  sway  who  summon  yon. 
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The  sleepless  nights  are  lone — why  did  we  part  ? 

Your  forehead  had  no  wreath^  your  brow  no  pride> 
But  never  you  made  discord  to  mine  hearty 

And  though  to  those  who  saw  you  by  my  side 
Nor  strong  nor  lovely,  often  your  frail  car 

Above  the  stones  which  wound  me  now  could  guide. 

Beloved  as  first-born,  trusted  as  long  tried. 
Your  breath  could  part  the  clouds  and  point  to  me  the  star. 

You  all-enduring — I  have  said,  "  away," 

You  too  are  earthly,  why  should  you  be  dear  ? 
I've  friends  who  give  me  smiles  when  I  am  gay. 

And  if  I  wept,  I  would  refuse  a  tear. 
Yet  still,  in  my  soul's  depths,  I  heard  you  say— 
"  To  suit  your  joy  I'll  sing,  your  grief  I'll  pray. 

You  crush,  but  do  not  kill — speak  to  me,  I  am  here." 
Come,  for  I  call ;  no  more  I'll  bid  you  forth. 

Fortune,  nor  fame,  nor  vanity  to  bind. 
Therefore  my  love  is  real — based  on  thy  worth 

Nobler  since  thou  art  poor — but  pure,  and  kind. 
And  humble  above  all,  content  on  earth 
To  reign  for  kingdom  o'er  one  heart's  small  girth, 

Some  tunes  to  bid  rejoice,  and  still  to  be  resigned. 


TO   — -  ON   A  BIETHDAT. 

WHEN^you  were  born,  belike,  your  mother  wept ; 

But  this  your  birth-night  will  be  gaily  kept. 

There's  joy  around  you,  as  still  joy  has  been 

Each  time  that  for  a  closed,  a  coming  scene 

Fell  and  arose  the  curtain  of  a  year : 

But  only  you  can  say,  "  joy  should  be  here  ;" 

And  only  you  can  tell,  the  while  you  pass 

Your  feature's  smiles  given  back  by  each  tall  glass. 

Your  shadow  on  the  wall,  its  sombre  hue 

The  darker  for  light  round,  which  pictures  true ; 

And  deem  I  well  your  worn  eye  wearied  grown 

To  watch  o*er  others'  woes,  and  weep  your  own  ? 

And  while  you  hear  each  gratulating  voice. 

Does  your  heart  marvel  theirs  should  thus  rejoice— > 

And  think  of  those  whose  gratitude  more  wise. 

Rings  out  the  joy-bells  when  an  infant  dies  ?* 

Since  the  same  hour  of  the  vanished  year 

What  idol  fell  and  smote  you  kneeling  near  ? 

Are  gaps  around  you,  and  within  your  breast 

Is  all  which  maketh  solitude,  save  rest  ? 

And  when  the  world  lauds,  turns  your  glance  away. 

Pained  by  its  glare,  its  unreviving  ray. 

From  its  frail  ties,  faint  fondness,  and  deep  jars. 

With  longing  to  the  skies,  with  love  unto  the  stars. 

You  may  have  felt  it  sad,  young  life  yet  dear. 

To  know  you  held  by  feeble  tenure  here ; 


*  A  Portuguese  custom. 
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That  each  day  brake  a  link  of  that  slight  chain 
Which  love  weeps  o'er,  but  rivets  not  again ; 
To  read  your  own  thought  in  another  eye. 
Though  neither  dared  to  speak  the  harsh  word — die. 
Where  once  you  loved — to  feel  you  did  adore — 
To  see  the  ukt  earth  furer  than  of  yore ; 
To  ponder  o*er  crushed  hopes  and  race  o*errun. 
Ana  good  you  did  not  when  you  might  have  done  ; 
To  bask  in  every  ray  did  sunbeams  break. 
And  pant  for  blessed  airs  to  bathe  the  cheek. 
Yet  at  the  first  false  step  feel  doomed  to  fall 
Alone  and  low  within  the  realm's  dark  hall. 
Where  of  so  many  subjects  none  will  wring 

His  iron  sceptre  from  a  tyrant  king 

How  say  you  ?    Should  the  vapour  life  glide  through 
An  air  still  sunny  and  a  heaven  all  blue. 
And  melt  in  g^laen  light  and  roseate  dyes. 
Or  wait  the  tempests  which  with  night  may  rise. 
And  be  'mid  eloom,  and  mysteries,  and  fears 
Whirled  on  through  darkness,  or  dissolved  in  tears  ; 
And  would  you  choose  to  fall  with  perfume  round. 
Or  drag  through  dead  years  over  withered  ground  ? 

Music  and  flowers Why  not  doubt  and  gloom  ? 

You  stand  a  step  more  near  unto  your  tomb. 

They  bless  your  brow,  nor  seem  to  mark  its  cares : 

Do  you  feel  bitterly  each  seam  of  theirs ; 

And  while  they  jest  to  hear  the  last  year's  knell. 

Remember  all  to  whom  it  tolled  **  farewell  ?" 

And  how,  the  while  your  head  ached,  your  heart  throbbed. 

Your  lip  has  smiled  since  else  it  would  have  sobbed ; 

And  did  the  tears  which  left  such  traces  stream 

For  dreams  grown  real,  truths  melted  to  a  dream ; 

Are  yours  the  hopes  which  sink,  the  thoughts  which  soar  ? 

And  such  your  birthday  ?  ask  they  yet  once  more. 

Is  your  foot  weary — see  its  step  be  sure — 

Your  brow  more  pale — what  recks  it  so  'tis  pure  ? 

If  well  we  read,  we  would  not  crave  your  stay. 

But  bid  you  bide  your  time  and  faint  not  by  the  way. 
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NUT8   AND   NUTCEACKBR8. — NO.   X. 

**  The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Shakipeart. 

**  Hard  texts  are  nuu  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  their  eaters 
Open  the  shells,  and  yon  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  are  brou«;ht  for  yon  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Sunyan, 

"The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 

And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 

Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 


A    NUT   FOB   THE   OJIBBEWAYS. 

The  Ojibbeways  have  been  dancing  be- 
fure  majesty,  flourishing  clubs  and  toma. 
hawks,  brandishing  scalping  knives,  and, 
finally,  terrifying  the  scarlet-coated 
footmen  of  royalty  by  the  awful  con- 
sumption of  eatables  tliey  accomplished 
in  the  wigwam  of  their  "great  mother." 

A  strange  sight  it  must  have  been, 
doubtless,  to  behold  these  wild  children 
of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  the 
painted  warriors  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, treading  the  ancient  corridors  of 
Windsor — to  watch  in  their  proud 
faces  the  struggle  between  astonish- 
ment and  pride,  at  the  various  new  and 
striking  objects  about  them,  and  to 
contrast  their  native  ease  and  stateli- 
ncss,  with  the  courtly  deference  of  the 
royal  suite.  There  were  many  things 
to  interest  one  in  such  a  scene — none, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  the 
evidence  thus  forcibly  brought  forward 
of  that  country's  greatness,  which  in- 
cludes among  its  subjects  the  natives 
of  every  clime,  the  dwellers  in  all  lands, 
"on  whose  dominion  the  sun  never  sets." 

I  confess  I  like  **red  men  ;**  they  have 
fine  traits  about  them ;  their  courage, 
their  hospitality,  their  good  faith,  their 
manly  endurance,  their  attachment  to 
the  haunts  and  homes  of  their  people, 
are  all  indisputable ;  while  such  as 
have  sojourned  amongst  them,  all 
agree,  in  asserting  that  they  possess 
many  good,  and  some  truly  loveable 
qualities.  Mr.  Catlin,  whose  authority 
is  beyond  doubt,  has  presented  a  most 
fascinating  picture  of  their  childlike 


BetjgarU  Opera. 

docility  and  manly  daring ;  and  when 
not  debauched  by  semi-civilization,  they 
stand  unquestionably  high  among  the 
uneducated  races  of  mankind.  Irving 
and  Cooper  found  in  them  the  virtues 
of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  have 
given  an  undying  interest  to  all  that 
concerns  Indian  life.  All  that  we 
read  of  enterprize  and  daring,  pales 
before  the  recitals  of  their  war  expedi- 
tions ;  the  instinct  of  combat  seems  with 
them  to  supply  all  the  motives  which, 
in  civilized  lite,  are  suggested  by  the 
thousand  paths  of  ambition  ever  open- 
ing ;  and  as  courage  would  appear  the 
greatest  quality  of  the  red  man,  so 
does  he  vary  the  attributes  of  this 
virtue — now  by  deeds  of  prowess  in 
the  field,  now  by  long  endurance  on  the 
march,  now  by  his  superhuman  patience 
under  torture. 

The  great  Chief  is  the  great  warrior 
— he,  at  whose  side  hang  most  scalps, 
he  before  whom  most  enemies  have 
fallen  in  battle.  The  wise  counsellor, 
the  deep  and  reflective  reasoner,  if  he 
have  not  this  virtue,  is  accounted  as 
nothing;  ^his  place  is  ** among  the 
women,"  and  his  voice  has  no  influence. 
It  is  this  same  courage  which  imparts 
nearly  every  great  and  noble  feature 
to  Indian  character.  His  hospitality 
is  a  pledge  that  he  will  succour  his 
guest,  and  defend  him  against  an  enemj; 
his  adherence  to  his  plighted  word  is  a 
vow  to  be  redeemed  at  the  cost  of  his 
head ;  and  so,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
pursue  the  theme,  could  I  trace  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  more  worthy  traits 
of  the  red  men  to  this  one  source. 
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I  hav6  said  already  that  I  like  this 
people,  and  now  I  must  make  another 
confession — that  my  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour  has  suffered  a  most  tremendous 
shock.  A  few  mornings  since,  on 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  London 
journal,  I  read  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

"The  arrangement  which  we  an- 
nouDced  m  our  last,  respecting  Mr. 
Catlia's  intended  visit  to  Ireland,  in  com- 
pany with  the  *  Ojibbcways,'  is  now 
at  an  end,  he  having  declined  to  proceed 
to  that  country  while  the  present  state 
of  lawless  outrage  and  crime  continues." 

I  read  and  re-read  the  paragraph, 
actually  stupified  by  the  announce- 
ment. What  I  I  exclaimed,  is  it  the 
red  roan,  the  savage  of  Tuscarora  and 
the  Huron,  of  whom  this  is  said  ?  Is 
the  Sioux  afraid  of  the  Ribbonman  ? 
Can  the  wielder  of  the  tomahawk 
shrink  back  with  terror  from  Tip- 
perary?  And  Catlin,  too,  who  never 
felt  fear  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Pawnee 
or  beside  the  war-fire  of  the  Man- 
hattas— he,  who  slept  soundly  in  the 
hut  of  the  Flathead,  and  awoke  at  the 
war-whoop  of  the  Delawares — whose 
stout  heart  never  qiiailed  at  'scenes, 
whose  mimic  representations  are  more 
powerful  than  a  tragedy — who,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  from  all  his  race 
and  kindred,  knew  not  what  it  W4is 
fo  tremble — he !  he  dares  not  come  to 
Ireland. 

The  red  man  is  a  savage — a  bold 
and  often  a  relentless  savage  ;  but  his 
cruelty  is  a  debt  incurred  in  blood  and 
to  be  paid  in  the  same ;  it  is  the  heir- 
loom of  transmitted  vengeance,  and  its 
fulfilment  is  the  stern  duty  of  a  life  ; 
it  has  neither  the  reckless  brutality  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  nor  is  it  the 
crime  of  a  hired  murderer.  His 
moments  of  passion,  terrible  though 
they  be,  are  brief;  and,  even  then,  the 
war-paint  on  his  brow  is  the  forerunner 
of  his  vengeance,  for  he  smiles  not 
while  he  strikes.  Why  then  has  he 
not  come  here  ? — W  hat  lessons  might  he 
learn  I  What  unknown  acts  of  torture 
might  he  bring  back  to  his  home  in 
the  forest  1  But  he  durst  not — the 
hloodiest  massacre  of  his  nation  would 
sink  into  shame  before  "  Fiimoe  !'* 

Oh,  ye  red  men,  how  deficient  are 
ye  in  that  spirit  which  should  guide 
the  traveller  in  foreign  lands — how 
wanting  is  that  energy  of  research  by 


which  lessons  of  wisdom  aro  learned. 
Ye  have  seen  the  mighty  capital  of  the 
world,  it  is  true — ye  have  stood  in  her 
presence  whose  will  is  like  a  written 
law — but  how  much  more  had  ye  gained 
by  one  dark  night  In  Tipperary  I 


A  NUT  FOR  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

If  my  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer 
to  my  own  labours,  I  would  wish  to 
remind  him  of  an  old  "  Nut*'  of  mine, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  defective  morality  and  economy  of 
our  penal  code — a  system,  by  which 
the  smallest  delinquent  is  made  to  cost 
the  state  several  hundreds  of  pounds, 
for  an  offence  frequently  of  some  few 
pennies  in  value ;  and  a  theft  of  a 
loaf  is,  by  the  geometrical  scale  of 
progfressive  aggrandisement,  gradually 
swelled  into  a  most  expensive  process, 
in  which  policemen,  station-houses,  in- 
spectors, magistrates,  sessions,  assizes, 
judges,  crown  prosecutors,  gaols,  turn- 
keys, and  transports,  all  figure ;  and 
the  nation  is  left  to  the  cost  of  this 
terrible  array,  for  the  punishment  of 
a  crime,  the  prevention  of  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  for 
two  pence. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  go  over  the 
beaten  track  of  this  argument ;  my 
intention  is  simply  to  refer  to  it,  and 
adduce  another  instance  of  this  strange 
and  short-sighted  policy,  which  pre- 
fers waiting,  to  acting,  and  despises 
cheap,  though  timely  interference  with 
evil,  and  indulges  in  the  somewhat 
late,  but  more  expensive  process  of 
reparation. 

And  to  begin.  Imagine — unhappily 
you  need  exercise  no  great  stretch  of 
the  faculty,  the  papers  teem  with  too 
many  instances — imagine  a  poor,  woe- 
begone, miserable  creature,  destitute 
and  friendless,  without  a  home,  with- 
out a  meal ;  his  tattered  clothing  dis- 
playing through  every  rent  the  shrunk- 
en form  and  wasted  limbs  to  which 
hunger  and  want  have  reduced  him. 
See  him  as  night  falls,  plodding  on- 
wards through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  the  great  city ;  his  lack-lustre 
eye  glazed  and  filmy  ;  his  pale  face  and 
blue  lip  actually  corpse-like  in  their 
ghastliness.  He  gazes  at  the  passers- 
by  with  the  vacant  stare  of  idiotcy. 
Starvation  has  sapped  the  very  inteU 
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lect,  and  he  is  like  one  in  some  fright- 
ful vision ;  a  va^ue  desire  for  rest~> 
a  dreamy  belief  that  death  will  re- 
lease him — lives  in  the  place  of  hope  ; 
and  as  he  leans  over  the  battlements 
of  the  tall  bridge,  the  plash  of  the 
dark  river  murmurs  softly  to  his  ear. 
His  despair  has  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand strange  and  flitting  fancies,  and 
voices  seem  to  call  to  him  from  the 
dull  stream,  and  invj^  him  to  lie 
down,  and  be  at  p6a^e.^  Meanwhile 
the  crowds  pus3  on.  Men  in  all  the 
worldline:>s  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  wishes,  their  expectations,  and 
their  dreads,  pour  by.  None  regard 
him,  who  at  that  moment  stands  on 
the  very  brink  of  an  eternity,  whither 
his  thoughts  have  gone  before  him. 
As  he  gazes,  liis  eye  is  attracted  by 
the  star-like  spangle  of  lights  in  the 
water.  It  is  the  reflection  of  those  in 
the  house  of  the  Humane  Society; 
and  he  suddenly  remembers  that  there 
is  such  an  institution  ;  and  he  bethinks 
him,  as  well  as  his  poor  brain  will  let 
him,  that  some  benevolent  people  have 
called  this  association  by  this  pleasing 
title,  and  the  very  word  is  a  oalm  to 
bis  broken  heart. 

"  Humane  Society  1**  Muttering 
the  words,  he  staggers  onwards ;  a 
feeling  too  faint  for  hope  still  sur- 
vives ;  and  he  bends  his  wearied  steps 
towards  the  building.  It  is  indeed  a 
goodly  edifice ;  Portland  stone  and 
granite,  massive  columns  and  a  por- 
tico, are  all  there ;  and  hdmanity 
herself  is  emblematized  in  the  figures 
which  decorate  the  pedestal.  The 
man  of  misery  stands  without,  and 
looks  up  at  this  stately  pile ;  the  dying 
embers  emit  one  spark,  and  for  a 
second  hope  brightens  into  a  brief 
flicker.  He  enters  the  spacious  hall, 
on  one  side  of  which  a  marble  group 
is  seen  representing  the  "  good  Sama- 
ritan ;**  the  appeal  comes  home  to  his 
heart,  and  he  could  cry,  but  hunger 
has  dried  up  his  tears. 

I  will  not  follow  him  in  his  weary 
pilgrimage  among  the  liveried  menials 
of  the  institution,  nor  shall  I  harass 
my  reader  by  the  cold  sarcasm  of  those 
who  tell  him  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  association;  that  their 
care  is  not  with  life,  but  death  ;  that 
the  breathing  man,  alive,  but  en  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  has  no  inte- 
rest for  them;  for  their  humanity 
waits  patiently  for  his  corpse.     It  is 


true,  one  pennyworth  of  bread— t 
meal  your  dog  would  turn  from — 
would  rescue  this  man  from  death  snd 
self-murder.  But  what  of  that — how 
could  such  humble,  unobtrusive  chtritj 
inhabit  a  palace  ?  How  could  it  pre- 
tend to  porters  and  waiting-men,  to 
scores  of  officials,  visiting  doctors, 
and  physicians  in  ordinary  ?  By  whit 
trickery  could  a  royal  patron  be 
brought  to  head  the  list  of  benefac- 
tors to  a  scheme  so  unassuming.— 
Where  would  be  the  stomach-pumps 
and  the  galvanic  batteries  for  science? 
— where,  the  newspaper  reports  of  i 
miraculous  recovery  ? — where,  the  ma- 
gazine records  of  suspended  animation? 
— or  where,  that  pride  and  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  enlightened  humanity, 
which  calls  in  chemistry  to  aid  charity, 
and  makes  electricity  the  test  of  bene- 
volence ?  No,  no  :  the  hungry  roan 
might  be  fed,  and  go  his  way  unseen, 
untrumpeted — there  would  be  no  need 
of  this  specious  plausibility  of  humanity 
which  proclaims  aloud — Go  and  drown 
yourself ;  stand  self-accused  and  con- 
demned before  your  Creator ;  and  if 
there  be  but  a  spark  of  vitality  yet 
remaining,  we'll  call  you  back  to  life 
again — a  starving  suicide !  No  effort 
shall  be  spared — messengers  shall  fly  in 
every  direction  for  assistance — the  most 
distinguished  physician — processes  the 
most  costly — experiments  the  most 
difficult — care  unremitting — zeal  un- 
tiring, are  all  yours.  Cordials,  the 
cost  of  which  had  sustmned  you  in  life 
for  weeks  long,  are  now  poured  down 
your  unconscious  throat — the  limbs 
that  knew  no  other  bed  than  straw, 
are  wrapped  in  heated  blankets— the 
hand  stretched  out  in  vain  for  alms, 
is  now  rubbed  by  the  jewelled  fingers 
of  a  west-end  physician. 

Men,  men,  is  this  charity  ?— is  the 
fellow-creature  nought  ? — is  the  corpse 
every  thing  ? — is  a  penny  too  much  to 
sustain  life  ? — is  a  hundred  pounds  too 
little  to  restore  it  ?  Away  with  your 
stuccoed  walls  and  pillared  corridors 
support  the  starving,  and  you  will 
need  but  little  science  to  reanimate  the 
suicide. 


A  NUT  FOR  THE  LANDLORD  AND  TtVkVf 
COMMISSION. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  at  the  penalty  of  losmg  his  head 
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in  the  event  of  failare,  promised  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad  that  he  would  teach 
his  ass  to  read  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
trusting  that,  ere  the  time  elapsed^ 
either  the  caliph,  or  the  ass,  or  be  him- 
self, would  die,  and  then  the  compact 
he  at  an  end.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  wise  policy  of  this  shrewd 
charlatan  is  the  very  essence  of  all 
parliamentary  commissions.  First, 
there  is  a  grievance — then  comes  a 
debate — a  very  warm  one  occasionally, 
with  plenty  of  invective  and  accusation 
on  both  sides — and  then  they  agree  to 
make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  and  appoint 
"a  Commission.*' 

Nothing  can  be  more  plausible  in 
appearance  than  such  a  measure  ;  nor 
could  any  man,  short  of  Hume  him- 
self, object  to  so  reasonable  a  proceed- 
ing as  a  patient  and  searching  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  and  bearings  of 
any  disputed  question.  The  commis- 
sion goes  to  work — if  a  Tory  one, 
consisting  usually  of  some  dumb  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  like  committee 
work;  if  Whig,  the  suckling  "  barristers 
of  six  years'  standing  :**  at  it  they  go. 
The  newspapers  announce  that  they 
are  "sitting  to  examine  witnesses" — a 
brief  correspondence  appears  at  in- 
tervals, to  show  that  they  have  a 
secretary  and  a  correspondent,  and 
then  a  cloud  wraps  the  whole  concern 
m  its  dark  ennbrace,  and  not  the  most 
prying  curiosity  is  ever  able  afterwards 
to  detect  any  ono  fact  concerning  the 
commission  or  its  labours,  nor  could 
you  hear  in  any  society  the  slightest 
allusion  ever  made  to  their  where- 
abouts. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  polite  mode  of 
interment  employed  to  the  question 
at  issue — ^the  Commissioners  perform- 
ing the  solemn  duties  of  undertakers, 
and  not  even  the  most  reckless  resur- 
rectionist being  found  to  disturb  the 
remains.  Before  the  report  should 
issue,  the  Commissioners  die  off,  or 
the  question  has  taken  a  new  form; 
new  interests  have  changed  all  its 
hearings ;  a  new  ministry  is  in  power, 
or  some  more  interesting  matter  has 
occupied  the  place  it  should  fill  in 
public  attention;  and  if  the  report 
was  a  volume  of  **  Punch,"  it  might 
pass  undetected. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  commis- 
sion will  issue  for  the  real  object  of 
gleaning  facts  and  conveying  informa- 
tion ;  m&  tli«n  the  duties  are  most 


uncomfortable,  and  but  one  course  is 
open,  which  if,  to  protract  the  inquiry, 
like  the  man  with  the  ass,  and  leave  the 
result  to  time. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  conflicting 
interests  and  opposing  currents  are 
ever  changing  the  landmarks  of  party  ; 
and  the  commissioners  feel  that  with 
yeai's  something  will  happen  to  make 
their  labours  of  little  consequence,  and 
that  they  have  only  to  prolong  the 
period,  and  all  is  safe. 

At  this  moment,  we  have  what  is 
called  a  "Landlord  and  Tenant  commis- 
sion" sitting,  or  sleeping,  as  it  may  be. 
They  have  to  investigate  diverse, 
knotty,  and  puzzling  points,  about 
people  who  want  too  much  for  their 
land,  and  others  who  prefer  paying 
nothing  for  it.  They  are  to  report, 
in  some  fashion,  respecting  the  pros- 
pects of  estated^  gentlemen  burdened 
with  rent-charges  and  mortgages,  and 
who  won't  improve  properties  they  can 
scarcely  live  on — and  a  peasantry,  who 
must  nominally  pay  an  exaggerated 
rent,  depending  upon  the  chance  of 
shooting  the  agent  before  the  gale-day, 
and  thus  obtaining  easier  terms  for  the 
future. 

They  are  to  investigate  the  capabi- 
lities of  waste  lands,  while  culti- 
yated  lands  lie  waste  beside  them ; 
they  must  find  out  why  land-owners 
like  money,  and  tenants  hate  paying 
it ;  and  why  a  people  hold  life  verj 
cheap  when  they  possess  little  means 
to  sustain  it. 

Nov  these,  take  them  how  you  will, 
are  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  you  may 
think.  The  landlord,  for  his  own  sake, 
would  like  a  thriving,  well-to-do,  con- 
tented tenantry ;  the  tenants,  for  their 
sakes,  would  like  a  fair-dealing,  rea- 
sonable landlord,  not  over  griping  and 
grabbing,  but  satisfied  with  a  suitable 
value  for  his  property.  They  both 
have  no  common  share  of  intelligence 
and  acuteness — they  have  a  sou  un- 
questionably fruitful,  a  climate  pro- 
pitious, little  taxation,  good  roads, 
abundant  markets ;  and  yet  the  one 
is  half  ruined  in  his  house,  and  the 
other  whole  beggared  in  his  hovel — 
-each  averring  that  the  cause  lies  in 
the  tithes,  the  tariff,  the  poor-rate,  or 
popery,  the  agent  or  the  agitation :  in 
fact,  it  is  something  or  other  which  one 
favours  and  the  other  opposes — some 
system  or  sect,  some  party  or  measure, 
which  one  advocates  and  the   other 
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denounces  ;  and  no  matter  though  its 
influence  should  not,  in  the  remotest 
way,  enter  into  the  main  question, 
there  is  a  grievance — that's  something ; 
and,  as  Sir  Lucius  says,  "  it's  a  mighty 
pretty  quarrel  as  its  stands" — not  the 
less,  that  certain  partizans  on  either 
side  assist  in  the  melees  and  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  Corn  Exchange 
interfere  with  their  influence. 

If,  then,  the  Commissioners  can  see 
their  way  here,  they  are  smart  fellows, 
and  no  small  praise  is  due  to  them, 
'f  here  are  difficulties  enough  to  puzzle 
long  heads ;  and  I  only  hope  they  may 
be  equal  to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  de- 
population goes  on  briskly — Landlords 
are  shot  every  week  in  Tipperarv  ; 
and  if  the  report  be  but  delayed  for 
some  few  months  longer,  a  new  element 
will  appear  m  the  question — for  how- 
ever there  may  remain  some  pretenders 
to  perpetuity  of  tenure,  the  landlords 
will  not  be  there  to  grant  the  leases. 
Let  the  Commissioners,  then,  keep  a 
look-out  a-head — much  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  inquiry  will  be  obviated 
by  only  biding  their  time  ;  and  if  they 
but  delay  their  report  till  next  No- 
vember, there  will  be  but  one  party  to 
legislate  for  in  the  island. 


A   NUT   FOR   THE   STATE   TRIALS. 

The  state  trials  are  over.  Thank 
heaven  for  that  samel  They  were 
tiresome  and  dull,  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  routine  of  such  proceedings, 
unrelieved  by  any  passages  which 
could  instruct  or  amuse,  and  painfully 
characterized  by  the  petty  squabbling 
of  pertinacious  lawyers — the  smidl 
trickery  of  a  class,  which  one  so  fre- 
quently sees  mistaken  for  professional 
cleverness  and  tact. 

The  only  speech  one  would  care  for 
was  not  made — the  only  testimony  one 
would  wish  to  bear,  was  not  called  for. 
Neither  Tom  Steele,  nor  his  witnesses 
appeared,  but  in  place  of  them  we 
had  police  constables  and  sub-inspec- 
tors, and  what  Mr.  O'Connell  not 
inaptly  called,  the  "gilt  gingerbread, 
eloquence  of  the  traverser  s  bar." 

I  don't  mean  to  undervalue  the 
honest  efforts  of  Mr.  Shiel,  who 
pleaded  so  strongly  for  the  Whigs  and 
80  little  for  his  client — who  begged  so 
hard  for  Lord  John  and  asked  so  little 


for  Daniel — who  so  vigorously  denounc- 
ed the  Tories,  andso  cautiouslv  blioked 
repeal — who  so  pathetically  unplored 
pity  for  the  imprisonment  of  his  client 
even  before  he  was  convicted.  They 
who  followed  him  were  all  good  in 
their  several  ways.  They  divided 
the  labour  skilfully  and  cleverly :  som^ 
badgered,  and  some  bullied — some 
threatened,  and  some  jested.  The 
"cast,"  as  theatrical  people  say,  was 
perfect,  and  no  one  was  out  of  his 
place  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  the  thing 
was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  and 
with  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole 
repeal  staff,  a  more  miserable  expose  of 
the  party  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  defence  was  simply  this :  the  tra- 
versers did  all  that  was  imputed  to 
them,  but  they  did  it  professionally : 
some  were  newspaper  editors,  to  whom 
scurrilous  attacks  on  the  government 
were  daily  bread  ;  others  were  agita- 
tators,  living  by  violent  denunciations 
of  the  Tories.  The  repeal  rent  was 
the  wages  of  outrageous  disloyalty,  and, 
poor  devils  I  they  had  no  other  trade 
to  live  by.  Why  not  let  Dan  '•*  hurl 
his  high  and  haughty  defiance,"  as  he 
calls  his  "peccavi  cry  for  mercy?" 
Why  not  let  Priest  Tierney  throw  out 
a  sly  hint  to  the  army  to  revolt  ?  Why 
not  let  the  Duffy s  and  the  Grays  vend 
their  little  treasons  peaceably  ?  They 
meant  no  harm  by  it.  When  thi^ 
said  that  England  might  be  coerced, 
they  only  meant  coaxed ;  when  they 
called  the  Queen,  Judy,  they  merely  in- 
tended to  call  Peel,  Punch ;  when  they 
spoke  of  the  slaughter  of  Mullagh- 
mast,  they  but  indicated  the  blessings 
of.  English  sway;  when  organising 
some  hundred  thousands  to  march  and 
meet,  they  only  arrayed  their  masses  \xy 
implore  the  Saxons,  not  to  murder 
them,  it  not  being  fair,  in  national 
parlance,  "for  one  to  fall  upon  twenty** 
— such  was  the  defence.  Of^course,  this 
was  the  gingerbread  without  the  gold, 
for  I  don't  pretend  to  have  preserved 
any  memory  of  the  tinsel. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  trying  occasioni 
for  the  counsel  to  find  any  path  in 
such  a  cheerless  waste;  they  are  not 
blameable  if  their  arguments  partook 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  case  they 
defended. 

Your  manly,  bold-faced  villain  has 
traits  of  heroism  about  him,  which 
admit  of  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
pleadmg.     The  daring  of  the  re(£les8 
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adventure  can  be  palliated^  if  not  par- 
doned ;  but  bow  excuse  the  poor  and 
pettifogging  law-breaking  of  an  old 
nisi  prius  lawyer,  or  the  puling  senti- 
mentalisms  of  patriotic  treason.  The 
thing  was  difficult  to  attack  or  defend  ; 
and  once  more,  I  am  glad  it  is  over. 
Still,  I  think  one  line  of  argument  re- 
mained open  to  the  traversers'  bar,  and 
I  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  so 
many  counsel  learned  in  the  law  could 
have  omitted  it. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than,  in  an 
action  for  "breach  of  promise,**  for  the 
defendant  s  counsel  to  dwell  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  the  deserted  plaintiff, 
whom  &te  has  rescued  from  any  tie 
with  his  client.  She  is  exhorted  to  re- 
member that  he  is  blind  of  an  eye,  has 
a  hump  or  a  wooden  leg,  squints,  or  is 
deformed  in  some  atrocious  manner, 
and  perfectly  unsuited  to  win  a  lady's 
love.  She  is  told  that  it  is  impossible 
he  could  ever  have  paid  her  attentions 
SQch  as  to  gain  her  afifections  ;  and 
that  an  object  so  deplorable  and  un- 
fascinating  must  needs  have  been  un- 
successful. Why,  now,  did  not  the 
"gilt-gingerbread"  bar  think  of  this 
line  of  argument  ?  Why  did  they  not, 
rbing  in  all  the  majesty  of  their  patri- 
otic ardour,  address  the  jury  thus? — 

Gentlemen  —  The  attorney-general 
speaks  of  a  conspiracy — he  tt^lls  you  of 
conspirators.  What  does  thu  phrase 
mean  ?  Does  not  your  mind  instantly 
call  up  the  boldest  traits  of  infatuated 
recklessness — of  men  bound  by  solemn 
vows  and  secret  oaths  to  do  or  die  ? 
Do  you  not  recall  to  your  imaginations 
Guy  Fawkes  and  his  lantern  ?  Have 
you  not  visions  of  Carbonari,  with  black 
beards  and  naked  stilettoes  ?  Do  not 
Alibaud  and  Fieschi  recur  to  your  re- 


collections? Now  look  here,  gentle- 
men— throw  your  eyes  in  this  quarter. 
I  do  not  mean  into  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery. There  are,  indeed,  some  fero- 
cious whiskers  there.  **  The  Herald" 
has  a  very  bandit  air ;  and  "  The 
Chronicle"  has  decidedly  a  look  of 
Fra  Diavolo.  But  lower  down — look 
here,  beside  me.  Are  these  gentlemen 
like  conspirators  ?  Is  it  a  thing  of  this 
fashion  risks  his  life  in  a  great  strug- 
gle ?  Are  these  the  outward  signs  of 
daring  and  enterprise?  Do  you  see 
any  thing  in  that  puny-faced  gentle- 
man, with  the  retreating  forehead,  to 
impute  resolution  to  him  7  or  does  the 
inexpressive  flatness  of  his  neighbour's 
physiognomy  denote  any  thing  border- 
ing on  determination?  Tom  Steele, 
to  be  sure,  has  rather  a  dubious  ex- 
pression ;  but  if  he  blushes,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  for  shame  for  your 
attorney-general.  No,  no  :  never  be- 
lieve it — treason  and  conspiracy  are 
not  made  of  these  materials.  Show 
by  your  verdict  that  you  have  studied 
Gall  and  Lavater ;  and  let  not  the 
word  "guilty"  pronounce  a  sentence 
on  the  government  which  fears  from 
such  a  quarter  as  this.  They  are 
blameless,  for  they  could  not  be  for- 
midable ;  they  are  innocent,  because 
they  could  not  be  guilty. 

Trust  me,  if  such  an  appeal  as  this 
had  been  made,  the  jury  would  have 
slept  at  home  on  Saturday  night. 
Walter  Bourne,  clerk  of  the  crown, 
would  not  have  caught  cold  walking 
to  his  bouse  at  four  in  the  morning. 
There  would  have  been  neither  charge 
nor  conviction ;  and  my  Lord  John 
would  have  been  driven  to  some 
rascality  nearer  home,  to  assist  him  to 
his  place  on  the  treasury  benches. 
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We  tbank  Lord  John  RuBsel  for  these 
▼olumes.  They  consist  of  letters 
which  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written^  and  serYe  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  the  characters  of  the 
various  distinguished  actors  who  then 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life.  It  is  from  such  sources  the  his- 
torian will  be  best  instructed  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  hidden  springs  of  ac- 
tion which  set  in  motion  great  affairs ; 
and  from  which  alone  he  can  derive  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  peculi- 
arities of  character,  and  those  little 
manoeuvres  and  incidents  in  private 
life,  which  often  have  a  determining 
influence  upon  the  great  politictd 
transactions  of  the  world.  We  there- 
fore hope  the  noble  lord  will  persevere 
in  his  laudable  exertions  to  render 
**  puhUd  juris  "  whatever  may  yet  re- 
main in  the  archives  of  Wobum  Ab- 
bey, by  which  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  interesting  period  to  which 
they  relate ;  and  most  heartily  should 
we  rejoice  if  other  noble  or  honour- 
able individuals,  to  whom  similar  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  present  them- 
selves, should  follow  so  excellent  an 
example. 

But  we  have  another  reason  for 
being  gratified  by  the  present  literary 
labours  of  the  noble  lord.  We  are 
not  amongst  those  who  grieved  very 
passionately  at  his  retirement  from  mi- 
nisterial activitv.  To  us  he  always 
appeared  out  of  his  element  as  a  servant 
of  the  crown.  Pledged  to  party  politics, 
by  which,  to  our  seeming,  the  throne 
and  the  altar  are  both  endangered,  it 
was,  we  confess,  with  pain  that  we  saw 
him  vainlv  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
his  principles  as  a  partizan  with  his 
allegiance  as  a  dutiful  subject ;  and  it 
is  our  belief,  that,  had  he  continued 
but  a  little  longer  in  the  high  position 
which  he  occupied^  the  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 


would  have  left  thegrovemment,  would 
render  any  efforts  of  a  conservative 
ministry  for  the  relief  of  the  country 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unavuliog. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  without  very  great 
satisfaction  that  we  witness  Lord  John 
RussePs  intellectual  activities  at  work 
in  a  way  in  which  they  can  do  no  harm ; 
and  we  wish  him  a  long  continuance 
of  the  lebure  in  which  men  of  all  par- 
ties may  approve  of  what  he  does; 
while  we,  for  our  parts,  find  special 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  he  dibrdi 
us  in  the  present  volumes  the  most 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  own  views  respeeting 
the  proflindity  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  Ireland.  It  ii^ 
wo  confess,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
exposure  of  this  ignorance  that  w« 
have  taken  up  these  volumes ;  and,  al- 
though the  Irish  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  occupies  compara- 
tively a  short  portion  of  the  time  over 
which  his  letters  spread,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  was  the  chief  inducemoit 
of  his  noble  descendant  to  become  the 
editor  of  his  correspondence ;  as,hov* 
ever  the  duke  may  have  figiu^  as  a 
mere  cypher  amongst  the  Engl'ish  mi- 
nisters, he  takes  no  little  pride  in  re- 
presenting him  as  the  precursor  of  that 
liberal  policv  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics which  had  its  consummation  in 
the  measure  of  1829.  Before  we  con- 
clude, we  shall  enable  our  readers  to 
see  how  far  such  an  assumption  on  his 
part  is  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, and  therefore  how  far  it  may  he 
safe  to  trust  to  his  wisdom  or  hii 
knowledge  respecting  the  evils  or  their 
remedies  in  the  conoution  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  prime  mi- 
nister when  the  duke  first  took  bb 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Although 
a  whig,  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
frequently  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  little  knot,  designated  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  the  "  Uobham  coosin^** 
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ftnd  of  which  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham^  was  the  most  distinguished 
member.  Poltney  and  Carteret  were 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  Wal- 
pole,  after  many  a  vigorous  struggle, 
fell  at  length  before  a  combination  of 
hostility  which  all  his  resources,  and 
they  were  many  and  various,  could  not 
ba£Be.  He  still,  however,  retained 
great  personal  influence  with  the  king, 
and  was  enabled  to  manage  so  that  the 
weight  of  bis  opinion  was  felt  and  ac- 
Imowledged  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  administration.  It  comprised 
many  of  his  old  friends,  and  was  so 
constructed,  by  the  wily  spirit  which 
presided  in  secret  over  its  formation, 
as  to  retain,  in  its  original  composi- 
tion, the  elements  of  decay ;  and  when 
in  due  time  it  fell  to  pieces,  the  same 
spirit  was  still  active  in  givine  shape 
and  consistency  to  another  cabmet,  by 
which  the  whig  party  miffht  still  be 
kept  together,  and  the  Hanoverian 
succession  secured.  It  was  under  this 
ministrr,  of  which  Mr.  Pelhamj  was 
chief,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  first 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty — a  station  of  no 
small  responsibility  at  a  period  when 
England  depended  upon  the  efficiency 
of  her  marine,  not  only  for  her  supre- 
macy, but  for  her  existence. 

The  duke  was  not  inefficient  in  his 
new  office,  although  party  spite  has 
done  much  to  detract  irom  his  merit. 
He  was  generally  governed  by  the 
advice  of  able  and  experienced  naval 
officers,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  navy  was  improved  during  his  ad- 
ministration. The  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg  reflected  credit  upon  his  enter- 
prize  ;  and  his  noble  descendant  thinks 
that,  had  his  intentions  not  been  de- 
feated by  the  procrastination  and  the 
timidity  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  conouest  of  Canada  would  have 
been  achieved — an  event  which,  at 
such  a  period,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
his  country  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  thus 
writes  to  him  in  1748.  He  is  alluding 
to  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
Philip  the  Fifth,  which  he  calls  a  great 
event  for  England,  and  hopes  **  it  will 
be  so  improved  as  to  prove  a  happy 
one  in  the  consequence.*'  **  I  think," 
he  observes, ''  it  can't  fail  of  doing  so, 
if  we  draw  from  it  facility  and  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  firmly  those  great  and 


practicable  views  in  America,  which, 
as  far  as  they  have  gone  or  are  to  go, 
we  owe  to  your  grace  alone.  You  are 
alone,  however,  but  in  one  place,  for 
the  nation  is  with  you ;  and  with  such 
a  second  your  grace  can  surmount  all 
obstacles."  This  did  not  prove  a  true 
prophecy.  The  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  cabinet  was  wanting ;  and  it 
remained  for  Lord  Chatham  himself, 
when  he  became  prime  minister,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  noble 
duke,  and  to  round  and  complete  our 
possessions  in  America,  by  annexing 
Canada  as  an  appendage  to  the  British 
crown. 

In  his  naval  promotion  the  noble 
duke  was  guided  by  views  the  purest 
and  the  most  patriotic.  He  always 
considered  the  good  of  the  service, 
and  neither  length  of  service  nor  par- 
liamentary interest  were  sufficient  to 
shake  him  in  his  just  and  wise  deter- 
mination to  give  to  merit  merit's  due. 
He  thus  writes  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  who  strongly 
pressed  him  for  the  promotion  of  a 
friend  of  hers.  Colonel  Littleton : — 

'*  You  must  be  very  sensible  that, 
upon  your  account,  I  shall  be  very 
desirous  to  serve  Colonel  Littleton  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  in  any  thing 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from 
me ;  but  must  desire  to  be  excused  from 
presenting  the  memorial  of  any  parti- 
cular person  to  the  king,  which  the  rest 
of  the  lords  joined  in  administration 
with  me  have  thought  improper  at  this 
juncture.  I  have  also  a  stroneer  ob- 
jection to  asking  of  his  majesty  the  rank 
of  colonel  for  Mr.  Littleton  as  colonel 
commandant  of  my  regiment,  as,  in  case 
it  should  be  thought  proper  to  continue 
the  new  regiments,  Q which,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  the  case,)  I  should  put  my- 
self at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
continue  with  them  all  the  time  they 
were  in  actual  service." 

The  following  letter  will  also  show 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  could 
resist  solicitations  firom  the  highest 
quarters  when  they  were  inconsistent 
with  his  sense  of  duty : — 

«  THE  DUKS   OF  BEDFORD  TO  COLONEL 
CONWAY. 

**L<mdoii,  lf«y28, 1746. 

"  Dear  Sir— 1  received  the  favour  of 
yours  of  the  Idth  instant  but  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  am  very  sorry  ft 
is  not  consistent  with  my  way  of  tmnk- 
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ing  to  agree  to  the  exchange  proposed, 
as  my  inclinations  to  oblige  you,  as  well 
as  my  duty  to  H.R.H.,  by  whose  direc- 
tion I  apprehend  this  proposal  is  made 
to  me,  would  have  prompted  me  to  hare 

§ivcn  my  consent  to  any  thing,  however 
isagreeablo  to  me,  that  I  thought  con- 
sistent with  my  own  honour,  or  the  good 
of  bis  Majesty's  service. 

*•  But  as  the  thing  appears  to  mo,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  I  think  my  con- 
senting to  this  exchange  would  be  in- 
consistent with  both,  as  the  admitting 
this  gentleman  into  my  regiment  would 
not  only  be  using  my  own  officers  very 
ill,  in  bringing  amongst  them  one  who 
by  his  bad  behaviour  bad  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  his  brother  officers  in 
the  corps  he  now  belongs  to,  but  would 
also  have  a  very  bad  appearance,  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  screening  an 
officer  from  that  punishment  which 
lI.R.H.'s  justice  and  regard  to  disci- 
pline will  see  punctually  put  in  execu- 
tion on  any  officers  that  nave  deserved  it, 
in  those  corps  which  have  the  happiness 
to  be  under  his  immediate  command. 

"  Besides,  I  must  own  I  have  another 
very  strong  objection  to  this,  which  is, 
that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  at  the 
time  of  our  expiration,  (which  I  believe 
is  now  very  near,)  to  appoint  any  new 
officers  to  my  regiment,  which  (were  I 
to  agree  to  this  proposal)  would  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  subalterns 
who  have  rank,  but  also  load  the  half- 
pay  with  one  more  officer,  who,  I  fear,  by 
the  account  you  have  given  me  of  him, 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  further  pre- 
tence to  it  than  what  arises  from  the 
compassion  one  feels  from  his  low  cir- 
cumstances." 

Thus  much  we  have  deemed  it  right 
to  say  respecting  the  character  of  one 
who  has  been  so  severely  handled  bj 
the  celebrated  Junius^  and  who  was 
entitled^  at  all  events,  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  naval  affairs^  to  the  praise 
of  disinterestedness  and  impartiality^ 
if  not  of  discriminatioD.  As,  in  a 
future  volume,  the  noble  editor  in- 
tends to  vindicate  him  fully  from  the 
aspersions  of  his  anonymous  calum- 
niator, we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  that  part 
of  the  subject  at  present.  In  our 
judgment,  he  stands  clear  of  every 
unworthy  motive;  and  if  the  other 
departments  of  administration  were 
served  with  the  same  honesty  and  the 
same  spirit,  England  would  have  se- 
cured advantages  which  would  have 
given  her  a  more  commanding  position 
amongst  tbt  belligerents  at  &«  termi- 


nation of  the  war.  Our  readers  who 
know  what  a  load  of  debt  the  country 
has  since  been  enabled  to  bear,  and 
what  mighty  efforts  she  has  made 
against  a  world  in  arms,  will  smile  at 
the  following  anticipations  of  the  Duke, 
which  were,  indeed,  in  his  time,  equally 
entertained  by  the  most  competent 
thinkers.  He  writes,  in  the  year  1748, 
when  negociations  for  peace  were  in  the 
minds  of  ministers,  and  thus  justifies 
his  desire  for  entertaining  a  project, 
which  could  scarcely  be  thought  of 
without  some  degree  of  national  bu* 
miliation : — . 

'*  Consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence to  this  country,  if,  at  the  end  of 
next  summer,  things  should  stand  in  the 
very  same  situation  that  they  did  at  the 
end  of  the  last  campaign.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fair  sunposition  ;  for  I  don't 
find  any  one  sangume  eno^^  to  flatter 
us  with  a  sufficient  superiontv  over  the 
French,  to  oblige  them  to  make  this  aa 
active  campaign,  except  they  are  willing 
to  make  it  so  themselves.  Should  ther 
lie  only  on  the  defensive,  does  your  lord- 
ship think  the  allied  army  would  be  able 
to  make  any  gi'eat  progress  towards  re- 
taking the  barrier,  considering  the  num- 
bor  of  strong  places  they  are  now  pos- 
sessed of,  and  our  great  inexperience  in 
carrying  on  of  sieges  ?  Should  the  cam- 
paign turn  out  in  the  manner  I  have 
nere  set  down  (and  by  the  way  it  may 
possibly  turn  out  much  worse  should 
the  enemy  gain  another  battle),  what 
terms  of  peace  must  England  then  ex- 
pect ?  Is  it  possible  for  us,  without  ab- 
solutely undoing  ourselves,  and  mort- 
gaging all  we  are  worth,  to  raise  another 
eleven  millions  ?  I  say,  without  abso- 
lutely undoing  ourselves  ;  for  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  the  money  might 
be  raised,  though  on  very  dLsadranta- 
geous  terms,  another  year ;  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  that? 
The  interest  of  our  debt  would  grow  so 
great,  as  to  oblige  us  to  keep  up  for  the 
payment  of  that  interest  as  heavy  taxes 
in  time  of  peace  as  we  labour  under  in 
time  of  war  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
tell  your  lordship  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  this.  A  man  of  £1000 
a  year  may  mortgage  £800  of  it,  and 
still  have  £200  left  for  his  own  mainte- 
nace ;  but  when  he  comes  to  mortgage 
the  remaining  part,  that  was  left  to  sa- 
tisfy the  interest  that  was  due  to  the 
mortgages,  he  is  an  undone  man.  I  must 
own,  I  Uiink  the  case  of  the  public  (if 
we  go  on  the  principle  of  UNms,  and 
without  it  the  money  cannot  be  raised,^ 
very  sunilar  to  the  above  I  have  stated 
in  private  life. ' 
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We  must,  however,  dissent  from 
the  judgment  of  the  nohle  duke,  who 
suggests  in  this  same  letter,  the  advi- 
sableness    of  a  separate   peace   with 
Spain,  in  which,  by  the  giving  up  of 
Gibraltar,  we  might  obtain  valuable 
concessions  to  our  trade  in  the  West 
Indies.     Such  a  measure,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate indeed.      But    we    must  not 
forget  that  we  are  now  judging  after 
events,  and  have  lights  to  guide  us 
which  were   not  in  existence  at  the 
period  when  the  noble  duke  was  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.     He  could  not 
then  anticipate  the  vast  importance  of 
such  a  post  as  Gibraltar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean,  nor  its  utility 
as  an  entrepot  for  our  manufactures 
and  merchandise,  through  which  they 
find  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  tradingbinterest  of  the  empire  at 
large.     Neither   could  he  anticipate 
the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  which  gave 
us  such  a  complete  command  of  the 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.     Even 
Cuba,  at  a  subsequent  period,  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  we  have  never  ceased 
to  regret  its  unwise  surrender,  com- 
manding, as  it  would  do  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  will  yet  be  the 
highway  of  nations  in  trading  to  the 
Pacific,  and  crowning  our  insular  even 
as  Canada  crowned  our   continental 
possessions   in    America— being  ^  both 
valuable  in  itself  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  all 
that  we  possessed  beside.     How  easy, 
with  such  an  island  in  her  hands,  would 
It  be  for  Great  Britain  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  her  noble  resolves  re- 
specting the  slave  trade  1     But  of  all 
Uiis  the  Duke  of  Bedford  could  have 
«nown  nothing,  and  surmised  little. 
He  could  not  know  what  was  in  the 
womb  of  time.    Of  the  power  of  Spain, 
which  was  then  so  formidable,  it  did 
not,  we  believe,  enter  into  the  unagina- 
tion  of  any  statesman  to  conceive  the 
rapid  decline ;  nor  did  any  speck  above 
the  horizon  intimate  to  the  most  saga- 
cious of  our  observers,  the  changes 
which  were  in  store  for  France.    And 
«f  little  could  our  most  sanguine  poli- 
ticians anticipate  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  colonial  empire. 

Of  the  precise  position  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  with  respect  to  each 
other,  the  noble  editor,  in  his  intro* 


ductory  observations,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing succinct  account,  at  the  period 
when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
concluded : — 

**  The  great  problem  of  Iluropean 
politics  for  a  long  period  was—how  to 
save  Flanders  from  being  annexed  to 
France.  So  long  as  the  power  of  Spain 
was  a  match  for  that  of  France,  and 
the  Spanish  infantry  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  difficulty  did  not  exist,  or 
was  little  felt.  When  Spain  fell  into 
decline,  Flanders  remainea,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Temple  briefly  said,  "not  of  a  size  to 
maintain  a  large  army,  nor  of  a  figure 
to  be  defended  by  a  small  one."  In  fact, 
the  Low  Countries  could  only  bo  de- 
fended by  strong  fortresses,  large  sub- 
sidies, a  powerful  army,  and  a  great 
man.  Hitherto  these  reauisites  had  not 
been  wanting.  Here  WiUiam  the  Third 
displayed  his  unconquerable  spirit ;  here 
Marlborough  unfolded  his  vast  military 
talents.  But  such  men  could  not  be 
always  forthcoming  to  throw  the  sword 
into  the  lighter  scale  of  the  balance  of 
Europe;  in  the  war  of  1739  t!ie  Dutch 
governors  were  found  incapable ;  Aus- 
trian armies  deficient  in  numbers ;  so 
that  Saxe  and  Lowendahl,  able  and  vic- 
torious, broke  down  year  by  year  the 
defences  of  the  Low  Countries. 

"  This  ministry  of  England,  finding 
the  resources  of  their  own  treasury  ex- 
hausted by  the  continual  drain  of  money 
to  defend  a  country  which  after  all  was 
not  defended,  accepted  peace.  Austria 
complained,  but  followed  her  example. 

**  At  this  time  Austrian  statesmen 
began  to  meditate  a  new  policy.  An 
enemy  had  arisen,  who  alarmed  Mana 
Theresa  and  her  council  far  more  than 
France.  When  that  kingdom  had  been 
ruled  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  all  the 
care  of  Austria  had  been  directed  to 
prevent  his  encroachments.  But  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  was  indolent  and  unwar- 
like.  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  now  the 
prince  of  aggressive  spirit  in  Europe, 
and  the  provmces  of  Austria  herself 
were  the  prey  on  which  the  eagle  had 
fixed  his  talons.  Hence  the  empress 
ceased  to  regard  the  Low  Countries, 
and  her  ambassador  Kaunitz  meditated 
an  alliance  with  France  against  the  am- 
bition of  Prussia. 

"The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
therefore,  was  a  necessity  for  England 
and  France,  exhausted  by  great  efforts ; 
while  for  Austria  it  contained  the  germ 
of  a  new  alliance  and  new  hostilities— 
the  union  of  France  and  Austria,  the 
bloody  war  of  1756." 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  Yacaacy  oo- 
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curred  in  the  office  of  secretary  of 
8Ute>  to  which  it  suited  the  conve- 
nience of  the  ministry  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  should  be  appointed. 
There  were  then  two  offices  under 
that  denomination — one  for  the  nor- 
thern,  and  another  for  the  southern 
department ;  or»  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, one  to  transact  business^  and 
hold  intercourse  with  the  courts  and 
people  of  the  north,  the  other  with  the 
south  of  Europe ;  an  inconvenient  and 
very  unadvisahle  arrangement,  espe- 
cially when  the  two  ministers  did  not 
happen  to  pull  together,  and  which 
Lord  John  happily  compares  to  two 
coachmen  sitting  on  the  same  box,  the 
one  holding  the  right  rein,  the  other 
the  left. 

That  the  duke  was  not  very  active 
or  efficient  in  his  new  office,  was  the 
cause,  in  all  probability,  why  he  was 
permitted  to  bold  it.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  the  person  looked  upon  as  most 
competent  to  the  duties  of  such  a  sta- 
tion ;  but  he  had  thwarted  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  other  secretary,  in 
the  negociation  for  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  was,  moreover,  of  an 
active,  business  turn,  which  might 
render  him  not  so  manageable  as 
might  be  desired.  The  duke  was  an 
industrious,  fidgety  minister,  indefati- 
gable in  all  the  minutiee  of  official 
duties.  He  had  long  served  with,  or 
rather  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
was  possessed,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire 
for  the  ascendancy  which  that  minister 
enjoyed  during  his  long  tenure  of 
office ;  but  the  stamp  of  subordination 
was  upon  him:  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  detail,  and  his  ambition,  if  it 
ever  prompted  him  to  aim  at  any  com- 
manding grasp  of  power,  resembled 
the  poor  cat  in  the  adage,  who  '<  let  I 
dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would."  To 
such  a  roan,  as  a  colleague  in  office, 
the  good-natured  and  unmeddling 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  great  conve- 
nience. This  was  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1748. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  appointment.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
history  of  England  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  gives  a  very  inaccurate  ac- 
count. He  tells  his  readers  that  it 
-was  Newcastle's  desire  to  confer  the 
office  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  but  that 
"  a  superior  cabal  in  the  cabinet  gave 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford."  Than 
%\x\m  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more 


untrue.  Lord  John  clearly  shows 
that  the  duke  was  not  the  rival,  but 
the  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich,  who, 
being  deemed  a  partizan  of  the  war, 
and  having  made  himself  personally 
disagreeable  both  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  the  kinr,  was  disqualified, 
in  their  judgment,  n>r  so  high  a  post, 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in- 
duced to  occupy,  partly  by  their  de- 
sire, and  partly  from  a  wish  to  serve 
his  friend,  who  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  which  he  vacated. 
To  call,  as  Lord  John  says,  •'the 
king,  the  prime  minbter,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minbters  of  the  crown, 
a  superior  cabal  in  the  cabinet,"  is 
a  very  strange  use  of  terms ;  and  to 
represent  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  ap- 
pend in  interest  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, b  not  too  strongly  censored 
when  he  calls  it  «*  a  very  gross  error.** 
But  the  concord  betW^n  the  two 
secretaries  of  state  did  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  the  fretful  vanity  and  irritable 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
causing  him  to  give  offence  to  so 
powerful  a  member  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who, 
together  with  the  Princess  Amelia, 
was  carried  towards  the  one  secretary 
in  proportion  as  they  were  alienated 
from  the  other.  *«  Thus,"  the  noble 
editor  telb  us,  "a  rivalry  commenced, 
which  made  Newcastle  fretful,  and 
Bedford  haughty.  The  secrets  of  a 
negociation  with  France  were  con- 
cealed from  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
orders  were  given  to  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris  without  consniting 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.**  Of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  thb  miserable  jealosy 
proceeded,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pelham  to  hb  brother,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  completely 
the  personal  littleness  of  these  noUe- 
inen  so  hig^h  in  office  absorbed  all 
sense  of  their  public  duties : — 

''  Alt  has  got  the  account  aUo  from 
the  Prussian  minister,  and  wrote  it  to 
hb  court ;  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  it  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Would  it  not  be  right,  therefore,  for  yoa 
to  mention  it  to  him  in  a  confidential 
way,  as  a  thing  the  ambassador  just 
hinted  to  you  the  day  before  the  king 
went,  and  has  been  confirmed  to  yoa 
since  you  have  been  id>road?  Sudia 
communication  may  stop  our  mouths  for 
the  present;  and  without  it,  it  will  be 
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iiDpo8«ibIe  to  keep  things  quiet  here 
whien  his  grace  retnnu  to  London.  Yon 
are,  however,  the  best  judge,  and  will 
do  in  it  as  jou  think  proper." 

In  vain  did  the  prime  minister  en- 
dea?oiir  to  reconcile  his  brother  to  a 
state  of  things  which  that  minister  felt 
to  be  personally  disagreeable.  Lord 
John  writes : — 

*'  The  king  did  not  essentially  differ 
from  Mr.  Pelham.  He  wished  for  a 
quiet  life;  he  saw  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  did  not  thwart  Newcastle  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and  he  tried  to 
quiet  the  irritable  vanity  of  his  minister, 
by  telling  him  that  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
chancellor,  and  he  had  really  the  whole 
power,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
were  but  cyphers.  Still  the  perpetual 
droppings  of  discontent  at  length  made 
their  impression ;  Lady  Yarmouth,  who 
bad  taken  the  part  of  the  Duke  r^f  Red- 
ford,  found  that  the  king  was  disposed 
to  make  a  change,  and  hinted  the  mat- 
ter to  Newcastle.  He  has  himself  re- 
corded in  his  letters  the  progress  of  the 
intrigue.  In  Au^st,  1715,  be  writes, 
that  till  within  a  few  days  the  king  had 
hardly  made  any  observation  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Nay,  more — he  had 
addressed  to  Mr.  Stone  the  very  natural 
remark,  *  What  would  you  have  him 
write  about?  There  is  nothing  to  do.' 
Bat  on  another  occasion,  upon  the  usual 
report  of  Stone,  that  there  were  no  let- 
ters from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  said, 
*  No :  he  does  not  much  trouble  his  head 
about  business ;  never  man  had  an 
euier  office  than  he  has.* " 

Of  Newcastle's  littleness  it  gives  as 
a  very  clear  idea»  that  one  who  is  thus 
described  as  a  **  chip  in  porridee," 
could  thus  so  exceedingly  disturb  him 
from  his  propriety ;  while  with  an 
instinct  for  intrigue  not  unworthy  of 
Machiavel>  the  arts  which  he  em- 
ployed for  the  ejection  of  the  duke 
from  office,  exhibit  a  wary  adroitness 
and  an  untiring  perseverance,  to  which 
great  praise  would  be  due  if  employed 
for  a  more  worthy  object.  Observing 
)ipon  the  king's  expression,  as  given 
m  the  last  extract,  he  thus  writes  : — 

"I  thought  that  very  remarkable, 
and  that  thmgs  began  to  work.  Upon 
the  coming  in  of  the  last  messenger 
without  one  smele  line  from  his  grace 
(for  he  very  seldom  writes  at  all  by  the 
messeogers),  talkmg  a  little  upon  his 
grace's  subject,  the  king  said  of  him- 
self, *Iti8  not  to  be  borne;  he  never 


writes ;*  and  then  repeated,  'he  has  an 
easy  office  indeed,'  or  '  he  receives  his 
pay  easily,*  or  to  that  purpose.  1  made 
no  replv,  but  left  it  there ;  but  I  am 
persuaded,  by  the  manner,  I  could  that 
morning  f last  Thursday)  have  got  any 
orders  1  pleased;  but  I  chose  to  say 
nothing,  not  to  seem  pressing,  and 
would  not  take  any  step  in  this  affair 
without  your  advice;  and  that  is  my 
resolution,  however  things  turn  out 
here." 

At  length,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
duke  should  be  displaced.  The  ques- 
tion then  was,  how  he  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  for  it  would  not  do  to  inflict 
a  gratuitous  insult  upon  a  man  of  his 
high  connexions.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  make  him  Master  of  the 
Horse — an  office  which  he  himself  was 
thought  to  affect  as  more  suited  to  his 
disposition  and  quality.  Upon  this 
Newcastle  observes : — 

"The  Duke  of  Bedford  will,  it  is 
true,  be  out  of  an  office  in  which  he 
makes  a  bad  figure ;  but  he,  his  family, 
and  friends,  wul  be  nearer  court  than 
ever.  He  will  come  there  with  the 
grace  of  obliging  the  king ;  and,  if  in- 
trigues are  what  we  fear,  and  nothing 
else  do  I  see  that  is  to  be  feared,  how 
many  more  opportunities  will  they  have 
for  that  purpose,  and  with  what  advan- 
tage win  they  pursue  such  a  scheme 
when  they  have  complied  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  cheerfully,  and  are 
in  situations  where  they  cannot  offend, 
unless  they  desire  it,  but  may,  by  obse- 
(^uious  and  steady  attendance,  ingra- 
tiate themselves  every  day  more  and 
more." 

The  duke  would  have  been  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  retire,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  nominate  Lord  Sandwich 
as  his  successor  ;  but  that  was  an  ar- 
rangement which  the  Pelham  brothers 
would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  enter- 
tain ;  and  his  absolute  dismissal  they 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  kincf  to 
agree  to.  Tjiey  therefore  had  recourse 
to  another  device. 

'*  They  asked  and  easily  obtained  the 
king's  consent  for  the  removal  of  Lord 
Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty.  The 
result  was  what  thev  expected.  On 
the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
went  to  Kensington  and  resigned  the 
seals." 

This  event,  this  easy  and  good-tem- 
pered nobleman  thus  records  without 
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one  word  of  pique  or  bitterness,  in  a 
journal  which  he  kept  of  the  most  re- 
markable transactions  of  his  official 
life." 

**JttnelSth This  morning,  just  be- 
fore I  went  out,  Mr.  Leg^e  brought  me 
a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
that  he  had  yesterday  received  the  king's 
orders  to  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich that  his  majesty  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  service. 

"  This  morning  the  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington  kissed  the  king's  hand  on  being 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  in  order 
to  being  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse. 

**  These  two  circumstances  happening 
the  same  day,  and  being  done  without 
any  previous  communication  to  me,  as 
likewise  the  notoriety  of  the  Earl  of 
Granville  coming  into  the  ministry  with- 
out its  being  communicated  to  me,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  his 
majesty  that  the  many  grievances  of 
this  nature  I  had  suffered  since  ray  being 
in  the  o'fice  of  Secretary  of  State  had 
determined  me  to  beg  his  majesty's  per- 
mission to  resign  the  seals,  which  the 
king  in  the  most  gracious  and  kind 
manner  was  pleased  to  grant,  but  at  the 
same  time  offered  me  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  which  I  declined. 

*'  June  I4th,  —I  resigned  the  seals  into 
his  majesty's  hands." 

Of  the  forbearing  good  temper  of 
the  duke,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  better  judgment,  when  he  has 
read  the  following  caustic  remarks 
upon  the  same  transaction,  by  that 
vivacious  gossip,  Horace  Walpole : — 

"June  13M.— The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
wrote  to  Lord  Sandwich  that  the  king 
had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  service, 
and  in  the  evening  sent  Mr.  Le^rge  to 
acquaint  the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  the 
dismission  of  his  friend.  Legge  was  a 
younger  son  of  Lord  Darl  mouth,  who 
had  lately  turned  him  into  the  world  to 
make  his  fortune,  which  he  pursued  with 
an  uncommon  assiduity  of  duty.  Ava- 
rice or  flattery,  application  or  ingrati- 
tude, nothing  came  amiss  that  might 
raise  him  on  the  ruins  of  either  friends 
or  enemies;  indeed  neither  were  so  to 
him   but    by   the    proportion  of   their 


power.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  by  his  second  son,  and 
soon  grew  an  immeasurable  favourite; 
till,  endeavouring  to  steal  his  patron's 
daughter,*  at  which,  in  truth,  Sir 
Robert's  partiality  for  him  seemed  to 
connive,  he  was  discarded  entirely,  yet 
taken  caref  of  in  the  very  last  hours  of 
that  minister's  power ;  and  though  re- 
moved from  the  secretarvship  of  the 
treasury,  being  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Lord  Bath,  he  obtained  a  profitable 
employment^  by  the  grossest  suppUca* 
tions§  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was 
soon  after  admitted  into  the  admiralty 
by  as  gross  court  paid  to  Lord  Win- 
Chelsea,  whom  he  used  ill  the  moment 
he  found  it  necessary  to  worship  that 
less  intense,  but  more  surely  rising  sun, 
Mr.  Pelham.  He  had  a  peculiarity  of 
wit  and  very  shrewd  parts,  but  was  a 
dry,  and  generally  an  indifferent  speaker. 
On  a  chosen  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Legge  was  duped  and  ill  treated 
by  him.  Having  shuffled  for  some  time 
between  Mr.  Pelham,  Pitt,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
wriggled  through  the  interest  of  all  into 
the  treasury,  and  then  to  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  navy,  he  submitted  to  break 
his  connections  with  the  two  latter  by 
being  the  indecent  messenger  of  Lord 
Sandwich's  disgrace.  Tho  duke  met 
him  on  the  steps  of  Bedfoi*d  House  (as 
he  was  going  to  Lord  Gower  to  know 
what  part  lie  would  take  on  this  crisis), 
and  would  scarce  ^\ve  him  audience; 
but  even  that  short  mterview  could  not 
save  Legge  from  the  confusion  he  felt  at 
his  own  policy ;  and,  with  the  awkward- 
ness that  conscience  will  give  even  to  an 
ambassador,  he  said  he  had  happened, 
as  he  was  just  going  out  of  town,  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  where  he 
had  not  been  in  two  months  before,  and 
had  been  requested  by  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  notification." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these 
transactions  for  the  same  reason  which 
has  induced  the  noble  editor  to  record 
them — 

•*  Not  only  because  they  show  the 
characters  of  the  two  men  between 
whom  tlie  contest  lay,  but  also  because 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  politics  of 
the  age.     In  the  dispute  between  New- 


*  Lady  Maria  Walpole,  afterwards  married  to  Charles  Churchill. 

t  He  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Koene  had  the  reversion  of  a  place  in  tho  revenue  be- 
tween them,  after  the  death  of  the  then  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

I  Surveyor  of  the  king's  woods  and  forests. 

§  They  are  conUined  in  two  letters  still  preserved  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
[These  letters  are  published  in  the  first  volume  of  this  correspondence.] 
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ckstle  and  Bedford,  the  cbief  advantage 
of  the  former  lay  ia  the  superior  sense 
and  discretion  of  his  adherents.  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  Mr.  Pelham  were  far 
better  adrisers  than  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  their  weight  with  the  public  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  party 
which  followed  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
In  the  exercise  of  personal  qualities, 
Newcastle  was,  as  usual,  perseverinff, 
crafty,  treacherous ;  the  Duke  of  Bea- 
ford  showed  himself  a  careless  courtier, 
and,  if  we  are  to  belicTe  the  Pelhams, 
an  inattentive  man  of  business.  But 
the  confidence  and  pride  which  Mr. 
Pelham  calls  *  boyishness,*  wrre  the 
worst  of  his  failings ;  his  integrity  and 
frankness  are  admitted,  and  1  may  add, 
the  justness  of  his  political  viuws  is 
attested  by  his  oflicial  letters." 

Upon  the  death   of  ^Ir.    Pelham, 
vhich  took  place  rather  unexpectedly 
in  1754,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  en- 
deavoured to  patch  up  a  new  adminis- 
tration ;  or  rather,  so  to  reconstruct 
the  existing  ministry,  as  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  might  be  efTcctually 
carried  on,  while  the  greatest  amount 
of  power  and  of  influence  remained  in 
his  own  hands.     There  were  at  this 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
holding  office,  three  distinguished  men, 
to  one  or  other  of  whom  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  avoid  giving  the  first  place  in 
that  house,  and  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  crown  in  any  contemplated  ar- 
rangements. They  were  Mr.  Fox,  who 
Was  secretary  at  war ;  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was   paymaster    of   the   forces ;    and 
Mr,  ihirray,  who  was  attorney-gene- 
ral.    That  such  a  man  as  Newcastle 
Bhould  have  felt  indisposed  to  advance 
to  that  distinguished  post  such  a  man 
as  Pitt,  the  nither,  is  just  as  natural 
as  that  a  mean  and  a  little  mind  should 
entertain  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  a 
great  one.     No  domestication  of  the 
bird  of  Jove  could  easily  reconcile  the 
turkey-cock    to   his  presence    in  the 
farm  yard.     Murray,  who  was  a  can- 
nie   Scotchman,   looked  to   the  easy 
security  of  the  bench,  which  he  was 
not  disposed  to  hazard  for  any  less 
assured  position  as  a  member  of  ad- 
ministration.     Fox,    therefore,    who 
was  an  able,  perhaps  the  ablest  debater 
in  the  house,   was  the  individual  to 
whom  the  duke  addressed  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  offered  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  with   the  lead  in   the 
commons,  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

The  following   is    Lord  John's  ^ac- 


count of  the  result  of  this  negocia- 
tion : — 

**  So  far  all  was  fair ;  but  a  further 
question  remained  behind.  According 
to  the  abominable  system  of  those  days, 
secret-service  money  was  employed  in 
buying  members  of  parliament.  As  a 
part  of  the  same  system,  the  treasury 
boroughs  wero  filled  by  the  nomination 
of  the  friends  of  the  minister.  It  was 
naturally  expected  by  Mr.  Fox  that  he 
should  share  in  the  confidence  of  the 
prime  minister  respecting  those  secret 
means  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  and  defence  of  public  mea- 
sures. But  the  power  of  Newcastle  was 
founded  on  the  purchase  of  boroughs 
and  members  of  parliament.  Others 
could  write  as  good  despatches  ;  others 
could  make  more  eloquent  speeches :  it 
was  in  jobbing  and  bargaining  that  he 
stood  unrivalled.  Perhaps  he  struggled 
with  himself  to  permit  a  share  of  this 
foul  influence  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  however 
that  may  be,  after  promising  one  day  to 
communicate  every  thing,  he  positively 
declared  the  next  day  that  he  would 
keep  bribes  and  boroughs  entirely  in  his 
own  hands,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  need  give 
himself  no  concern  in  the  matter. 

*•  Fox  now  held  himself  insulted,  and, 
muck  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king, 
declined  the  seals.  Pitt  was  in  bad 
health,  and  was  obnoxious;  Murray 
looked  to  the  security  of  the  bench,  ana 
had  no  wibh  to  encounter  Fox  and  Pitt 
as  the  deputy  of  Newcastle." 

The  duke*8  next  expedient  was  to 
appoint  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  secre- 
tary of  state  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  this  was  too  gross 
an  insult  to  be  borne.  Pitt  openly 
declared  that  Fox  should  have  been 
their  leader ;  and  respecting  the  new 
appointment,  was  heard  indignantly  to 
exclaim — "//<?  lead  us! — the  duke 
might  as  well  send  bis  jack-boot 
to  lead  us."  The  result  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  The  following 
is  the  incident,  as  described  by  Horace 
Walpole,  which  led  to  a  new  ai'range- 
ment: — 

*•  Another  petition  being  in  agitation, 
tho  house  thin  and  idle,  a  younger  Dela- 
val  had  spoken  pompously  and  abusively 
against  the  petitioner,  and  had  thrown 
the  house  into  a  laughter  on  the  topics 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  Pitt,  who, 
in  the  gallery,  started  and  came  down 
with  impetuosity,  and  with  all  his  for- 
mer fire,  said,  '  he  had  asked  what  had 
occasioned  such  an  uproar ;  lamented  to 
hear  a  laugh  on  such  a  subject  as  bri- 
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bery  I  Did  wa  try  within  the  house  to 
diminish  our  own  dignity,  when  such 
attacks  were  made  upon  it  from  with* 
out?  that  it  was  almost  loit!  that  it 
wanted  support  I  thait  it  had  long  been 
vanishing  I  scarce  possible  to  recorer  it  I 
that  he  hoped  the  speaker  would  extend 
a  saving  hand  to  raise  it — he  only  could 
restore  it,  yet  scarce  he !  He  called  on 
all  to  assist,  or  else  we  thould  only  tU  to 
register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  otu  too 
powerful  a  tuhjectT  This  thunderbolt 
thrown  in  a  sky  so  long  serene,  con- 
founded the  audience.  Murray  crouched 
silent  and  terrified  ;  Legge  scarce  rose 
to  say  with  great  humility,  *  that  he  had 
been  raised  solely  by  the  Whigs,  and 
if  he  fell  sooner   or  later,  he  should 

iride  himself  in  nothing  but  in  being  a 

"big.'" 

Fox  now  had  an  unconditional  offer 
of  the  seals,  and  the  full  swing  of 

?atronage  which  belonged  to  his  office, 
le  acc^ed  to  the  new  proposals  ;  and 
if  he  had  only  conditioned  that  Pitt 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as 
he  was,  in  duty,  bound  to  do,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  prudent  in  itself,  as 
well  as  an  honourable  fulfilment  of  at 
least  an  implied  engagement. 

'<  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  offered  the 
nrivv  seal  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
declined  place  for  himself,  but  accepted 
it  for  his  friends.  Sandwich  and  Rigby 
obtained  offices  lucrative  rather  than 
honourable.  Lord  Gower,  lately  Lord 
Trentham,  was  made  privy  seau  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  provide  for 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  and  others  of  his 
fHends  who  retired,  burthened  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  a  year." 

But  Pitt*s  turn  was  now  to  come. 
He  had  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
British  people  ;  and  any  arrangement 
which  excluded  him  from  high  official 
employment  could  not  be  satis^tory 
to  the  people  at  large.  In  1756,  Fox, 
''  disgusted  by  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle," resigned  the  seals.  Murray, 
the  cautious  Scotchman,  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  making  the  bench  his 
only  object ; — and  Pitt,  who  was  now 
the  minister's  sole  reliance,  as  he  was 
the  hope  of  the  country,  refused  posi- 
tively to  serve  either  with  Newcastle 
or  with  Fox.  To  gradfv  the  impla- 
cable orator,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
accepted  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 


treasury.  Poor  Fox  offered  to  tsb 
the  post  of  paymaster,  without  a  lett 
in  tne  cabinet.  But  even  this  wis 
denied.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

**The  secretary"  very  soon  found 
that  he  «  stood  alone."  His  imperioos 
will  could  scatter  a  cabinet,  evenu 
his  great  powers  and  his  noble  sjpirit 
could  rallv  a  nation.  A  new  combina- 
tion was  formed,  in  which  Newcastle 
and  Fox  were  included.  The  (omier 
was  the  general  state-manager,  bj 
whom  parties  were  drilled  into  a  sub- 
serviency to  ministerial  views.  "  New- 
castle," said  Bitt  some  years  afte^ 
wards,  **  lent  me  his  majority  to  cany 
on  the  government.*'  And  the  latter 
contented  himself  with  the  Incratife 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  with- 
out  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  a  positioD 
by  which  the  disdainful  pride  of  Pitt 
must  have  been  gratified  more  than  by 
any  other,  as  it  was  a  species  of  piDo- 
ried  humiliation. 

But  we  must  attend  to  the  Doke  of 
Bedford  in  Ireland.  Up  to  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  the  policy  of  the 
Whig  government  in  this  country  had 
been,  to  keep  down  the  papists.  For 
this  purpose  the  penal  <KHie  had  been 
devised.  With  this  view  every  stt^ 
ceeding  government  had  receiTed  hi- 
structions  to  strengthen  and  adfanoe 
the  Protestant  interest.  The  Romiib 
population  were  designated  as  ''the 
enemv;*'  and  as  such  were  deprifed 
of  ail  political  power,  and  eren  of 
those  rights  of  property,  and  of  Uiat 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  wbichi 
in  a  country  like  ours,  never  should  be 
denied  or  restricted^  except  under  the 
pressure  of  some  great  state  neceisi^f 
which  evinced  that  such  extreme  mea- 
sures were  demanded  by  the  puUie 
safety.  Such  a  necessity,  the  whigi 
maintained,  existed.  And,accorduiglj> 
laws  were  enacted  at  which  humanity 
revolts,  for  any  parallel  to  which  we 
must  have  recourse  to  popish  countnei 
dturing  those  periods  of  phrenaed 
theological  exacerbation,  when  a  bale- 
ful bigotry  was  in  the  ascendant 
Such  was  the  sfHrit  of  British  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  durine  the  whole 
of  the  long  period— little  less  than 
half  a  centm^  —  during  which  the 
Whigs  held  the  reins  of  power.  Lord 
John  tells  us  that  now  an  important 
change  was   intended,  and  tiuU  the 
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Duko  of  Bedford,  in  accepting  the 
neutcoancj,  had  openly  avowed 
that  he  would  not  govern  in  the  nar- 
row maxims  of  intolerance  and  excla- 
sion  which  had  before  prevailed.  The 
first  occasion  of  which  the  duke  availed 
himself  to  manifest  those  generous  sen- 
timents was  upon  the  bringing  in  of  a 
bill  bv  Lord  Clanbrassil,  for  the  regis- 
tering, of  popish  priests.  This  bill 
was  favoured  by  the  lord  lieutenanti 
bat  opposed  strongly  by  Primate  Stone ; 
and  ultimately  lost  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil by  a  majority  of  two,  there  being 
fourteen  for,  and  twelve  against  it. 
"  Yet  the  duke,"  the  noble  editor  ob- 
serves, "  derived,  as  he  deserved,  much 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  inclined  to  loosen  the  fetters  which 
pressed  so  hard  on  the  limbs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.'* 

Now  what  will  the  reader  say  when 
we  tell  him  that  all  this  is  a  delusion  ? 
Not  a  delusion  practised  by  Lord  John 
upon  the  public,  but  a  delusion  prac- 
tned  by  some  cruel  wag  upon  his  lord- 
ship, who  has  evidently  played  upon 
his  too>confiding  simplicity,  and  caused 
him  to  record  as  authentic  history 
matter  the  very  reverse  of  historic 
truth.  Is  it  not  to  be  collected  from 
what  he  has  vnritten,  that  this  regis- 
tration bill  Tvas  regarded  as  a  great 
boon  by  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics;  and  that  the  fa- 
vourers of  it  were  regarded  by  them 
as  their  kind  friends,  while  all  those 
by  whom  it  was  opposed  were  regarded 
as  their  inexorable  enemies  ?  Now,  if 
it  i^pears  that  this  is  distinctly  the 
reverse  of  the  fact;  that  this  bill 
was  regarded  as  the  consummation  of 
most  cruel  oppression,  and  which,  if 
passed,  could  have  no  other  result  than 
the  extinction  of  their  religion ;  and 
that  its  opposers,  and  the  primate  in 
particular,  were  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  saviours,  by  whom  this  last 
rdlnement  upon  the  policy  of  their 
persecutors  was  defeated;  what  will 
be  thought  of  the  flourishing  para- 
graph in  which  Lord  John  takes  credit 
for  h'ls  ancestor  as  the  precursor  of 
that  school  of  liberal  politicians  by 
whose  persevering  efforts  the  penal 
enactments  have  been  repealed?  Why, 
truly,  that  he  knows  but  little  of  the 
real*  history  of  Ireland. 

Let  us  hear  what  Matthew  O'Con- 
nor, the  grandson  of  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, who  has,  from  the  papers  of  his 
ancestor,  compiled  an  able  and  an  in- 
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teresting  "  History  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, from  the  settlement  of  1691/' 
writes  upon  this  subject. 

**  The  Irish  aristocracy  still  pursued 
the  catholic  clergy  with  unremitting  se- 
verity. James  Ilamilton,  Lord  Viscount 
Limerick,  had  adopted  Lord  Chester- 
field's plan  of  extirpating  the  catholic 
roli^^ion,  by  expelltno^  its  dignitaries, 
limiiing  the  number  of  priests,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  gentry ;  with  this  view  he 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords 
for  registering  the  priests  pursuant  to 
the  2nd  of  Queen  Anne,  with  additional 
clauses  which  struck  more  deeply  at  the 
root  of  the  catholic  religion.  It  enacted 
that  one  priest  should  be  registered  for  « 
each  parish,  that  the  nomination  of  his 
successor  should  be  vested  in  the  grand 
jury,  with  a  veto  in  the  privy  council 
and  lord  lieutenant ;  that  the  registered 
prie&ts  should  be  bound  to  inform  against 
all  secular  and  regular  priests  residing 
in  their  parishes,  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation and  felonv  of  death  in  case  of 
return  ;  and  shoula  be  prohibited  from 
making  proselytes,  or  officiating  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  parishes  under 
similar  penalties  ;  that  none  but  secular 
priests  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
registry,  and  that  all  bishops,  digni- 
taries, and  Iriars,  that  should  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  after  the  1st  of  January, 
17o7,  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  several  statutes  of  William  and 
Anne  against  popish  priests ;  lastly,  that 
^'100  reward  should  be  given  for  tho 
detection  and  conviction  of  every  popish 
bishop  and  regular  after  that  period,  to 
be  levied  off  the  goods  and  lands  of  the 
papists. 

'*  The  introduction  of  this  bill  diffused 
general  consternation  ;  but  fortunately 
the  Protestant  bishops  interposed  the 
sanctity  of  their  characters  against  this 
shocking  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science. On  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  the  primate  opposed  ii  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  Three  archbishops,  and  nine 
bishops  voted  against  it,  and  it  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  joy  of 
the  catholics  on  the  rejection  was  pro- 
portioned to  their  despondency  on  the 
introduction  of  the  bill;  the  bishops 
were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  a  people, 
whose  fears  had  anticipated  the  concur- 
rence of  every  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  this  projected  extirpation  of  their 
religion.* 

We  could  multii-ly  citations  to  the 
same  effect  from  other  writers  of 
authority  upon  Irish  affairs  ;  but  this 
is  surely  enough  to  prove  the  flippant 
ignorance  of  this  noble  writer.  Granied 
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formed  relative,  who  declares  his  be- 
lief  that  the  primate  "  was  a  man  of 
virtue,  though  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man.**  But  all  agree  that  under  what- 
ever  pretence,  this  registration  bill 
would  have  proved  the  most  formida- 
hle  of  penal  enactments ;  and  that  had 
it  passed  into  a  law,  the  popish  system 
could  scarcely  have  survived  for  ano- 
ther generation  in  Ireland. 

The  truth  is,  the  severity  of  the 
previous  enactments  had  defeated 
themselves.  They  were  too  had  to  be 
enforced ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  tole- 
ration by  connivance,  by  which  they 
were  practically  suspended.  The  re- 
gistration bill  would  have  reversed 
this  state  of  things,  and  by  a  regiila- 
tion,  mild  in  appearance,  would  have 
put  such  restriction  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  llomish  religion,  and  brought 
the  priesthood  of  that  persuasion  into 
such  close  connection  with  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  and  the  government,  by 
whom  it  was  made  necessary  that  tbeir 
loyalty  should  be  approved,  that  a 
very  few  years  must  witness  a  rapid 
extfnction  of  all  that  was  envenomed 
and  anti- Anglican  in  their  system. 
Against  this,  as  was  but  too  natural, 
their  strenuous  adherents  loudlv  ex- 
claimed. Upon  the  defeat  or  the 
measure,  which  Ihey  regarded  as  little 
less  than  providential,  they  congratu- 
lated each  other  as  flrom  escape  from 
a  calamity  the  most  imminent  and  the 
most  alarming.  All  this  Lord  John 
might  easily  have  known.  Upon  snch 
a  subject  it  was  right  that  he  should 
be  duly  informed.  In  one  like  hm 
who  sets  up  for  an  authority  upon 
these  subjects,  ignorance  so  gross  as 
he  has  exhibited  is  little  less  than 
criminal.  We  will  not  for  one  mo- 
ment suppose  that  his  statement  is  a 
deliberate  misrepresentation  ;  bat  we 
do  trust  he  will  himself  see  the  ne- 
cessity  of  examining  for  himself  bto 
these  matters  with  somewhat  more  of 
discrimination  than  he  has  yet  con- 
descended to  apply  to  Irbh  affairs,  and 
trust  less  to  those  blind  or  dishonest 
guides  by  whom  his  better  judgment 
upon  this  and  upon  some  other  sab- 
jects  has  been  so  sadly  perverted. 

But  there  is  another  matter  re8i>ect- 
ing  which  we  have  more  aeno^ 
grounds  of  complaint  against  hi*  jwd- 
ship ;  because  the  very  letter  which  M 
has  published  should  have  taught  bim 
his  error.  He  lauds  his  relative  for 
being  actuated  by  »  liberality  fcr  &•* 


that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  foolish 
enough,  or  that  his  secretary,  Rigby, 
was  rash  enough  to  believe  that  Lord 
Clanbrassil's  bill  was  a  boon  to  the 
Romanists  (an  imputation  which  has 
not  been  proved  against  either,)  he 
should  have  been  better  informed  of 
the  real  feelings  of  that  body,  than  to 
be  betrayed  into  so  strange  a  misre- 
presentation of  them. 

"  An  address,"  says  Lord  John, 
"from  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  agreed  to 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Dublin,  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  address  was  drawn 
up  in  a  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
throne;  and  while  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  was  prayed  for,  the  utmost 

frratitude  was  expressed  to  the  lord 
leutenant  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation.  Such  has  been  on  repeated 
occasions  the  conduct  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  While  they  have 
felt  acutely  the  injury  and  degradation 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
English  laws,  every  relaxation  of  undue 
severity,  and  even  every  davni  of  a 
kinder  disposition  towards  them,  haa 
been  met  by  a  warmth  of  gpratitude  and 
a  zeal  of  attachment  which  seem  to  have 
no  memory  for  past  injuries,  and  no 
suspicion  of  future  injustice." 

Now  what  says  Dr.  O'Connor's 
grandson?  He  represents  this  very 
address  as  having  arisen  out  of  the 
elated  feelhigs  of  the  Ronianists, 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  this  very 
bUl.     The  following  are  his  words  : — 

"  The  rejection  of  this  bill  seemed  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  toleration  and  civil 
liberty.  Mr.  O'Connor  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rouse  his  countrymen  from 
their  lethargy,  and  inspire  them  with 
courage  to  address  the  throne,  and 
plead  their  loyalty  in  mitigation  of  their 
sufferings ;  he  was  most  powerfully 
seconded  by  Dr.  Curry,  whose  feeliugs 
for  the  distress  of  his  country  united 
him  with  Mr.  O'Connor  in  a  bond  of 
friendship  which  lasted  during  their 
lives,  ana  mingled  in  theur  ashes  to  per- 
petuate their  memories." 

Mr.  Charles  O'Connor,  while  he  re- 
joices at  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  repre- 
sents the  primate's  opposition  to  it  as 
founded  on  the  principle  of  persecu- 
tion ;  but  confesses  that  "  enemies  are 
preferable  to  friends  on  the  tolerating 
principle  of  the  registry  bill."  He  is 
correctedj  however^  by  his  better-in* 
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yond  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  condemns  the  primate  for 
a  bigotry  which  could  scarcely  be  too 
strondy  reprehended.  And  yet,  the 
liberality  of  the  duke  causes  him  every 
where  to  represent  the  Romish  popu- 
lation as  actuated  by  treasonable  views, 
and  as  ready  to  break  out  into  open 
insurrection  whenever  any  prospect  of 
fore^  assistance  presented  itself, 
which  might  give  them  a  hope  that 
their  rebellious  effort  would  be  suc- 
cpssfnl.  He  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
deprecated  the  removal  of  a  single 
regiment  from  Ireland : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  distance  from 
the  coasts  of  Brittany  is  so  little  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Clare,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
when  our  fleet  shall  be  shut  up  in  the 
channel  by  a  long  westerly  or  south- 
west wind,  to  throw  over  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry,  cither  for  a  covp  de 
•atji,  or  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
oountrv.  And  in  the  second  place,  I 
will  take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  though  it 
is  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  country  more  capable  of  sub- 
sisluig,  even  during  the  winter  season, 
a  body  of  foreign  infantry,  than  the 
province  of  Monster,  which  is  full  of  fat 
cattle  during  the  best  part  of  the  winter, 
and  of  potatoe-grounds  appended  to 
esch  cottage,  which  will  entirely  answer 
to  the  troops  instead  of  bread ;  and 
being  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  the 
groQQd,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be 
carried  off  or  destroyed,  as  magazines  of 
com  may  be.  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  add,  that  the  whole  country  is  so  full 
of  disaffected  inhabitants,  that  the  enemy 
could  not  be  in  want  either  of  supplies  of 
provision  or  succours  and  intelligence 
of  every  hmd.  There  is,  besides  this 
flanker  of  a  foreign  enemy,  which  cannot, 
I  thmk,  be  too  much  guarded  against, 
another  very  strong  consideration  with 
Bw,  which  is,  the  preserving  the  internal 
P«ace  of  the  country,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say,  cannot  well  be 
•ecured  without  a  strong  military  force ; 
wd  the  number  of  troops  obliged  to  be 
constantly  kept  m  Dublin,  Cork,  Water- 
ford.  Limerick,  and  Galway,  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants, 
takes  up  necessarily  such  a  number  of 
onr  small  pittance,  that  it  is  excessively 
oimcalt  to  And  sufficient  to  put  into  the 
<>™er  garrisons,  and  to  support  in  the 
<wtport8  and  different  parts  of  the 
•Ottntry  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  I 
•hottld  inform  you,  sur,  that  the  whole 
ftumber  of  effective  men  in  the  infkntry 
MttonnU  upon  paper  to  about  7000;  and 
itottit  Bubnit  ittQ  better  judgments. 


whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  that 
number  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
security  of  Ireland.** 

Agab,  we  hive  Mr.  Pitt  stating, 
as  the  result  of  the  duke's  officiiJ  re- 
presentations ; — 

"  I  cannot  omit  thereupon  to  acquaint 
your  grace,  that  accordmg  to  my  me- 
mory, as  well  as  that  of  other  lords  of 
the  council,  concerning  what  then  passed, 
the  great  danger  stated  by  your  grace 
to  the  lords,  to  be  apprehended  for 
Ireland,  turned  principally,  if  not  solely, 
on  the  excessive  superiority  in  number 
of  Papists  over  Protestants,  and  on  tho 
want  of  more  military  force  in  Ireland, 
and  accordingly  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  augmentation  of  the  latter  has 
ever  since  been  the  constant  object  of 
the  orders  I  have  bad  the  honour  from . 
time  to  time  to  transmit  to  your  grace." 

Such  was  the  duke*s  Uberality  I 
Now  we  shall  only  observe  upon  this, 
that  if  these  statements  were  just,  the 
population  thus  described  could  not 
be  objects  of  parliamentary  indul- 
gence. 

Let  us  now  torn  to  such  evidence  as 
these  letters  afford  of  the  bigotry  of 
the  primate.  To  him,  also,  the  duke 
had  addressed  representations  similar 
to  those  above  cited.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  advising  his  grace  of  an  intended 
invasion  from  France,  and  in  pressing 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  being  on  hia 
guard  against  the  enemy  within  as 
well  as  the  enemy  without,  the  primato 
thus  writes  :— 

"  Your  grace  knows  that  just  at  this 
time  all  the  regiments,  both  of  cavalry 
and  foot,  are  drawn  together  to  the  re- 
spective places  where  they  are  to  be, 
and  where  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
viewed; frem  whence  they  were  to 
march  into  their  several  divided  quar- 
ters, and  the  horses  immediately  to  be 
turned  to  ^ass,  as  is  the  conmion  course 
in  quiet  tunes.  We  have  this  day  sent 
directions  to  them  all  to  halt  m  the 
towns  of  their  respective  reviewinga 
until  further  orders;  and  the  future 
disposition  proposed  is  according  to  the 
rough  draught  that  is  here  enclosed  to 
your  grace. 

^  "It  will,  aslconceive,  appear  from thia 
disposition  of  the  troops,  that  the  object 
in  view  is  not  to  prevent  a  landing,  if 
it  should  be  attempted — which  seems 
scarcely  possible,  considering  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  coast  where  Tandmgs  by 
the  French  are  equally  practicable  and 
probable.^ut  to  keep  the  troops^bi  sudl 
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a  posture  of  communication  one  with 
the  other,  that  they  may,  either  by  re- 
treating or  advancing,  all  have  it  in  their 
power  to  join  in  one  body,  and  be  always 
placed  between  the  enemy  and  the  capi- 
tal, until  such  time  as  succour  can  arrive 
from  England.  This  seems  to  us  more 
reasonable  than  to  separate  the  troops 
in  order  to  protect  particular  couoties 
or  places,  by  which  the  detached  troops 
might  be  cut  off,  and  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  sufficiently  defended. 

•*  With  regard  to  the  disaffected  (under 
which  denomination  the  papists  alone 
can  be  comprehended),  I  beg  leave  to 
hazard  my  private  opinion  to  your  grace, 
that  there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  them.  This  is  my 
firm  persuasion,  and  I  would  risk  all 
that  I  am  worth  upon  it.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, doubt  but  if  a  French  army  were 
to  land,  many  single  vagabonds  would 
be  ready  for  hire  to  take  arms  with 
them ;  but  I  am  almost  confident  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  property,  whether 
landed  or  monied,  would  not  assist,  but 
that  they  rather  fear  than  wish  such  an 
attempt  from  the  French,  and  that  some 
of  them  would  even  give  their  assistance 
towards  serving  his  majesty.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  heads  of 
that  people,  and  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing of  their  sentiments.  If  it  was 
left  to  their  free  choice,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  desire  a  king  and 
an  establishment  of  their  o>vn  religion. 
But  they  are  rery  sensible  that  if  the 
French  now  attempt  an  invasion  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms,  it  will  not  be  for 
their  sakes,  nor  in  order  to  better  their 
condition ;  but  that  if  they  were  to  enter 
into  rebellion,  they  would  be  left  a  sacri- 
fice, without  conoitions  to  the  necessary 
consequences  of  it,  as  soon  as  ever  other 
interests  merely  French  could  be  ad- 
justed. This  great  consideration  of 
interest,  helped  perhaps  by  some  im- 
pression which  I  really  believe  has  been 
made  upon  them  by  the  long-experienced 
equity  and  lenity  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, must  have  an  effect ;  and  we  have 
so  far  presumed  upon  it  as  to  dispose 
the  troops  with  a  view  to  the  invading 
enemy  only,  without  laying  equal  stress 
upon  any  particular  places  of  supposed 
disaffection." 

Now  we  do  not  stop  for  a  moment 
to  ask  whether  this  was  wise  or  un- 
wise— whether  the  duke  was  better 
grounded  in  his  distrust,  or  the  pri- 
mate in  his  confidence  in  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics.  But  we  put  it  to  any 
honest  man,  whether  Lord  John  is 
justified  in  claiming  for  his  ancestor  a 
spirit  of  liberality  which  led  to  mild 
id  tolerant  sentiments  towards  that 
ostrate  body  of  men,  and  in   im- 


puting a  narrow  and  maligniDt  bi- 
gotry to  the  primate ;  or  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  these  representations 
should  not  be  reversed  ;  and  the  latter 
set  down  as  the  champion  of  a  mild 
and  tolerant  liberality,  while  the  for- 
mer loudly  and  even  clamorously  ex- 
pressed  those  fears  which,  if  just, 
would  have  justified  the  most  grinding 
enactments?  We  ask  any  candid 
reader  whether  this  last  supposition 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth,  even  as  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  this  published  correspon- 
dence ? 

We  now  have  done  with  these  vo- 
lumes. We  have  not  been  slow  to 
admit  their  value,  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  some  of  our  public  men, 
during  a  most  important  time.  We 
trust  the  noble  lord  will  persevere  in 
his  intention  of  adding  to  what  he  has 
already  done,  from  the  stores  which, 
we  doubt  not,  are  abundantly  at  bis 
command,  and  by  the  collection  of 
which  he  may  do  good  service  in  elu- 
cidating much  that  is  obscure  in  our 
annals ;  and  which,  unless  he  be  so 
aided,  must  baffle  the  sagacity  of  the 
most  able  historian.  But,  for  his  own 
sake,  we  would  have  bim  to  be  care- 
fully on  his  guard  against  that  party 
bias  which  he  has  but  too  much  suf- 
fered to  influence  him  in  the  present 
work,  and  which  has  led,  in  the  instances 
we  have  specified,  to  misrepresen- 
tation both  of  men  and  things  which 
must  completely  destroy  his  credit  as 
an  impartial  compiler.  We  venture, 
humbly,  to  suggest  to  his  lordship,  that 
he  cannot  very  well  afford  to  squander 
whatever  little  reputation  he  has  yet 
remaining.  As  a  statesman,  we  believe, 
even  amongst  bis  own  adherents,  his 
pretensions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
very  small  compass  indeed.  As  an 
editor  he  may  yet  do  some  good,  if  he 
would  only  purge  himself  of  the  ma- 
lignant humours  which  cause  him  to 
see  through  a  jaundiced  vision  the  ac- 
tions and  the  characters  of  men  towards 
whom,  because  of  their  order  or  their 
party  connexions,  he  cherishes  a  mali- 
cious hatred.  And  should  our  gentle 
and  well-meant  admonition  not  be 
taken  amiss,  we  assure  the  noble  lord 
that  there  are  no  parties  more  sincerely 
desirous  than  ourselves  that  he  should 
long  possess  the  leisure  and  be  favoured 
with  the  opportunities  of  thus  contri- 
buting to  our  instraction  and  our 
amusement. 
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'L'ETAT,   l'eGLISE,   and  L*£NS£IGN£MEKT.'' 


The  contest  between  the  university  of 
Paris  and  the  Jesuits,  as  it  has  in- 
creased in  Tehemence,  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  character  of  augmented 
importance.  The  university  has  be- 
come a  representative  of  the  state — 
the  order  of  Loyola  has  dilated  into 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
conflict  in  its  present  estate,  as  it  has 
been  faithfully  and  eloquently  described 
by  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  a  recent  and 
a  very  able  publication. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  popular  and 
attractive  writer,  a  contest  such  as 
has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  education 
was  unavoidable,  and,  from  the  princi- 
ples in  which  it  has  its  origin,  can 
admit  of  no  terms  of  adjustment. 
The  state  cannot  give  up  its  subjects 
in  pupilage  to  the  church.  The 
church  cannot  forego  rights  to  which 
it  hiys  claim  over  £e  consciences  and 
intellects  of  its  flock— rights  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of 
secuUtf  authoritv.  Where  principles 
are  thus  opposed,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  latent  antagonism  is 
to  break  out  into  open  conflict.  The 
time  has  arrived  in  France ;  the  con- 
test has  commenced  warmly ;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  final  issue,  Lamar- 
tine  seems  to  think,  that  it  portends 
and  demands  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  country,  of  no  less  moment 
than  the  entire  severance  of  the  con- 
nection which  has  heretofore  subsisted 
between  the  powers  temporal  and  ec- 
clesiasticaL 

But  this  Kreat  change  is  not  to  be 
effected  wim  the  suddenness  which 
might  constitute  it  a  revolution.  The 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  it  are 
not  to  fall  upon  certain  individuals 
only,  or  upon  a  sii^le  class  of  citizens. 
The  whole  nation  should  bear  its 
portion  of  the  burden ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, as  is  its  obvious  duty,  (rc- 
^nsible  not  only  for  the  justice  of 
its  acts,  but  for  their  suitableness  to 
circumstances,)  should  take  care  that 
the  change,  which  seems  imperatively 
demandeia,  be  eflPected  in  the  manner 
of  a  pacific  and  conservative  transfor- 
mation. 


'*  This  done/'  writes  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  *'  and  the  state  having  restored  to 
the  church  its  iudependence,  freedom  of 
worship  to  all  citizens,  freedom  of  in- 
struction to  families,  it  will,  too,  re- 
claim for  itself,  energetically,  its  own 
right  and  liberty.  It  will  remember, 
that  if  the  church  is  arbitrer  in  faith, 
the  father  of  the  family  arbitrer  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  it,  the  state, 
is  arbitrer  and  guardian  of  civilization. 
Leaving  respectively  a  liberty  ensured 
by  law  to  all  establishments,  religious 
and  private— liberty  of  instruction  to 
all  shades  of  faiths  freedom  of  will  to 
all  families,  it  will  assert  for  itself  the 
rifi^ht  and  the  duty  of  competing  with 
all,  by  an  enlarged  and  powerful  system 
of  secular  instruction.  It  will  create,  and 
cause  to  ffrow  with  elements  which  are 
its  own,  (with  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction^— the  university — the  schools 
primary — normal — professional* —  poly- 
techni(iue,  multiplied  in  all  centres  of 
the  population,)  its  establishment  of  na- 
tional instruction. 

''This  national  instruction,  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  will  re- 
spect and  be  the  guardian  of  the  con- 
science and  faith  of  families ;  but,  in- 
dependent of  the  church,  will  have  no 
relations  with  it  but  those  of  worship, 
in  which  individuals  shall  freely  en- 
gage. Thus,  by  the  triple  competition 
of  the  church,  private  establishments, 
and  the  powerful  centralization  of  the 
state,  will  be  satisfied — the  wishes  of 
reli^on — ^the  demands  of  families^and 
the  injunctions  of  the  state,  that  sove- 
reign family,  which,  let  men  say  what 
thepr  will,  has  charge  of  souls,  and 
which  is  answerable  to  posterity  for  the 

g reservation  and  the  growth  of  human 
itelligence.  The  church  will  teach 
what  she  believes — the  state  what  it 
thinks.  The  church  will  be  emancipated 
from  thegovemment^government  from 
the  church;  philosophy  from  both. 
Souls  will  cease  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  budget  (Jes  ernes  seront  enlevees  au 
budget)  and  will  be  remanded  (jremises) 
to  their  faith  and  to  God.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  in  America  and  Bel- 
gium ;  and  the  world  sees  if  the  senti- 
ment of  religion  dies  in  the  air  of  li- 
berty. To  this  state  of  things  there  is 
a  tendency  in  all  Europe." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  oar  author's  views,  or  t« 
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dispute  the  reasonableness  of  his  anti- 
cipations. Whether  America  and 
Beleium  afford  faronrable  specimens 
of  tne  working  of  his  system^  we  do 
not  pause  to  inquire.  Our  present 
concern  is  with  the  antecedents  rather 
than  the  consequents  of  the  voluntary- 
ism of  which  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
avowed  himself  an  advocate ;  with 
those  characteristics  of  church  and 
state  which  render  separation  neces- 
sary, rather  than  with  the  good  or 
evil  results  of  which  it  is  to  be  produc- 
tive. This  latter  view  of  the  case  is 
conjectural,  the  other  occupies  itself 
with  matter  of  fact  and  observation ; 
it  is,  accordingly,  more  practically 
useful. 

There  oughtto  be,  writes  M.  de  La- 
martine, no  such  interdependance  be- 
tween church  and  state  as  now  pre- 
vails in  France.  The  two  powers  are 
separate,  and  almost  adverse  in  their 
character  and  their  missions.  The 
state  cannot  confide  to  the  church  the 
office  of  training  up  good  citizens  and 
subjects  ;  die  church  has  not  sufficient 
encouragement  to  hope  that  the  state 
will  be  a  faith^l  agent  for  it  in  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  why 
should  they  then  continue  to  maintain 
relations  in  which  they  must  be  hypo- 
crites towards  each  other,  and  faith- 
less to  their  respective  missions?  Time 
was  when  church  and  state  were  ami- 
cably associated  together ;  time  will 
be  when  their  harmony  shall  be  re- 
stored; but  now,  in  this  troubled 
interval — *'  this  bank  and  shoal"  of  an 
unbelieving  age — open  separation  would 
be  better  than  that  ill-adjusted  part- 
nership, which  is  fbund  not  only  to 
endure  but  to  engender  mutual  es- 
trangement and  suspicion. 

"Is  there/'  asks  Bi.  de  Lamartine, 
"any  remedy  in  the  actual  state  of 
things  ?  No  !'*  he  replies  ;  "  because 
the  actual  is  not  a  true  state  of  things, 
either  for  church  or  state;  because 
both,  in  their  anrer  and  their  complaints, 
are,  alteration  m  the  right  and  in  the 
wrong;  and  because  in  a  false  posi- 
tion such  as  this,  although  one  may  cry, 
peace,  peace,  there  is  no  peace.  There 
Is  an  impracticable  compromise  or  treatv 
('transaction')  between  the  church 
and  lay  education — a  comprombe  left 
to  the  arbitration  of  government.  In 
itself  it  implies  nothing  unjust  or  op- 
pressive against  the  church,  but  the 
church  U  a  body«  which  by  its  constltu- 


tion  and  nature,  can  submit  to  no  con- 
promise.  Its  sovereignty  is  in  its  coo- 
science.  It  cannot,  it  ought  not,  con- 
cede. Its  faith  is  not  its  own— jt  be- 
longs to  God.  It  believes— it  nerer 
discusses.  Ice 

"  The  church  is  the  only  great  asso- 
ciation authorized,  protected,  and  en- 
dowed in  the  country — a  nation  within 
a  nation — a  state  within  a  state— a  so- 
ciety distinct  from  civil  society— and 
almost  as  'numerous  as  the  whole  peo- 
ple. It  has  an  administration  avowed 
and  mized,  half  ecclesiastical,  half  dril, 
with  its  provincial  demarcations,  which 
are  bishoprics — its  territorial  snbdi- 
visionfl,  which  are  parishes.  It  has  its 
high  dignitaries,  the  cardinals,  paid  and 
accredited  by  the  state  to  codcUtcs. 
It  has  two  sovereigns — a  temporal,  the 
king — a  spiritual,  the  pope;  ond  hy 
aUemately  leaning  on  the  king  far  ti/jh 
part  against  tke  pope,  ag  in  du  iatkmot 
o/Bcsniet,  tupported  hy  Louis  XIY^  ad 
upon  the  spiritual  sovereign  agmnd  iki 
king,  as  in  that  of  the  ArMiAop  rf 
Cologne,  it  can  intimidate  one  kff  1k$ 
other,  and  between  the  two  eon  wta  otmI 
liberties,  as  the  liberties  of  the  Gtllictt 
Church.  It  has  a  staff  of  eighty  thos- 
sand  ministers  of  worship,  from  Ute 
parish-priests,  residiufip  in  all  habitable 
parts  of  the  soil,  to  be  fathers  to  all 
who  are  bom,  brothers  to  all  who  lire, 
angels  to  the  dying,  to  those  apostles  of 
the  faith  who  go  forth  to  sow  it  bj 
their  word,  wherever  it  laaguishei, 
and  to  the  religious  orders,  snoh  as 
Jesuits  and  Ignoranttns,  who  oonstitnte 
a  chain  of  influence  and  intdligraoe, 
from  the  ear  of  kings  to  the  poor  man's 
bed  of  straw.  They  have  all  the  tern- 
pies,  all  the  cathedrals,  all  the  dispels, 
edifices,  bishops*  houses,  seminaries,  &&, 
given,  endowed,  repaired,  supported,  at 
the  cost  of  the  state." 

After  proceeding  in  this  strain  to 
enumerate  and  describe  the  varioai 
advantages  with  which  the  state  en- 
riches the  church,  the  ekkWal 
writer  turns  to  the  other  nde  (tf  the 
picture : — 

*'  To  counterbalance  this  omnhiotiDee 
of  propagation,  and  of  legal  inMenoei, 
this  possession  almost  exclusive  of  tbe 
moral  territory  couched  to  the  choreb 
— what  has  the  state  ?  It  has  a  mimitry 
of  public  instruction,  direct bg  a  lay 
corporation,  called  the  tlniversitj,  and 
endowed  with  not  more  than  aboat  elereo 
millions  (of  Francs),  forty-fiz  r^ 
coUeces,  two  thousand  two  htam 
and  fifty  hooraes,  three  hnndced  o^ 
munal  colleges,  with  four  bnndrtd  tm 
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ninetj-one  bourses.*  It  has  the  rieht  to 
▼isit  bouses  of  instruction,  and  the 
charge  of  examining,  before  pronounc- 
ing them  qualified  for  certain  public 
functions,  all  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  stages  of  free  instruction,  except 
those  who  declare  themselves  devoted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
whose  inviolability,  under  this  title,  is 
acknowledged. 

"Such  are  the  respective  situations 
of  church  and  state,  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation and  of  influence.  Such  is  the 
pretended  liberty — the  pretended  equa- 
lity. Where  is  the  impartial  sjiirit 
which  does  not  acknowledj^e,  that,  if  a 
treaty  were  possible,  all  the  conditions 
of  predominance  are  in  favour  of  the 
church;  and  that,  far  from  having  a 
right  to  complain,  it  ought  to  keep 
down  the  feeling  of  triumph  within  its 
heart,  and  enjoy  silently  the  empire 
which  faith  gives  it  over  consciences — 
the  law  gives  ^  in  temples,  morals — 
under  the  domestic  roof — privilege  in 
the  seminaries,  in  instruction— in  the 
con>orations  —  and  which,  finally,  the 
hnoget  gives  it  in  relative  wealth.  But 
it  is  not  contented,  and  with  eood  rea- 
son, for  a  treaty  is  impossible  between  a 
pofrer  which  ought  to  claim  every  thing, 
and  one  which  cannot  concede  every  thing.** 

Here  is  expressed  briefiy  and  foroi- 
hly,  the  reason  why  the  disputes  be- 
tween church  and  state  in  France 
ve  incapable  of  adjustment  And^ 
Jet  it  be  observed,  to  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  the  credit  of  the  explanation  is 
doe*  He  has  discerned  or  divined  the 
important  truths  that  in  the  contest 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Univer- 
sity, chnrch  and  state  are  represented 
io  their  respective  champions.  He 
has  seen  <'that,"  to  use  his  own  ez- 
preuion,  ''there  can  be  no  solution 
of  the  question  regarding  education 
so  long  as  the  question  of  religion  re- 
mains unsettled.**  The  Church  of 
Rome  isy  in  spirit,  and  in  principle,  in- 
perious  and  intolerant.  If  it  conceded 
m  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as 
education,  it  would  peril  its  empire. 
There  can  be,  therefore*  no  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  in  the  exbting 
state  of  things,  so  long  as  Rome  finds 
it  expedient  to  assert  her  claims,  and 
the  state  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome, 
tnd  not  strong  enough  to  prevail,  in 


the  conflict  which  an  aspiring  church 
forces  upon  her. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  relations 
of  mutual  interdependance  were  formed 
or  feigned  between  powers  thus  plainly 
irreconcileable  ?  We  might  perhaps 
apply  the  question  nearer  home.  De 
Lamartine  answers  it  as  it  regards 
France  :^ 

"  Why  has  this  arrangement  and  this 
impracticable  division  of  empire  between 
church  and  state  been  attempted  ?  Be- 
cause love  of  the  truth  haa  yielded  in 
both  to  a  love  of  peace :  because  neither 
one  nor  the  other  had  faith  enough  to 
resolve  upon  living  in  independence — 
the  church  sustained  bv  its  religious 
faith,  the  state  by  its  civil — and  because 
both  said  secretly,  let  us  make  an 
alliance,  and  live  together,  you,  the 
church,  lendinj^  me  your  spiritual  ascen- 
dancy to  discipline  the  people  in  good 
morals — ^you,  the  state,  lending  me  your 
authority,  your  ministration,  your  pe- 
cuniary support,  to  maintain  my  do- 
minion over  souls,  and  to  give  perma- 
nency to  my  temporal  establishment. 
This  was  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  weakness  of  the  state — simony 
on  both  sides. 

'*  The  two-fold  weakness  can  be  ex- 
plained. The  church  was  coming  out 
of  persecution,  and  found  itself  happy 
to  take  shelter,  modest  and  docile, 
under  the  civil  power,  which  offered  its 
protection.  The  state  was  coming  forth 
from  anarchy,  and  had  to  mount  up 
towards  the  source  of  all  order  and 
morals,  religion.  The  union  effected 
was  profane  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
hypocritical  on  that  of  the  state ;  it  was 
deficient  alike  in  the  elements  of  faith  and 
reason,  but  it  was  politically  expedient. 
It  was  made.  Was  it  a  union  which 
could  endure,  unless  reason  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  church,  or  the  church 
brought  under  restraint  by  the  civil 
power?  Could  it  endure,  unless  the 
church  or  the  state  were  absorbed,  the 
one  into  the  other,  or  without  having 
the  intestine  and  smothered  war  be- 
tween the  two  powers  declare  itself? 
Evidently  not,  and  this  we  are  begin- 
ing  now  to  see." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  an  investigation  of  the 
contest  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
observations.      As  between  the  Uni- 


*  Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  Church,  Lamartine  sets  down  a 
ptnt  of  salarie*  from  the  state  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mHlion$^  twenty  thousand 
•onrsfi,  lie.  Ice. 
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versity  and  the  Jesuits,  the  conflict 
would  be,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  deep 
interest ;  but  its  importance  is  so  greatly 
enhanced  when  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties and  principles  really  in  opposition, 
that  we  cannot  pause  on  the  visible 
details  and  circumstances.  The  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
Lamartine  intimates,  are,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  instruction,  that  they  have  not  the 
power  of  examining  the  doctrines  and 
controlling  the  faith  of  professors  in 
the  University ;  while  that  body,  re- 
presenting the  state,  exercises  a  power 
of  superintendence  and  examination, 
within  certain  limits,  over  national  edu- 
cation. 

"Are  there  grounds,"  asks  the  elo- 
quent writer,  **for  these  complaints? 
Yes ;  it  is  certain  that  the  University  is 
irksome  to  the  church,  in  the  first  place, 
by  exiUinq ;  secondly,  by  exercising 
over  the  etives  of  the  church  a  right  of 
examining,  before  admitting  them  to 
certain  civil  functions,  for  which  the 
state  has  charged  it  with  declaring  the 
competency  of  citizens." 

The  menace  by  which  the  church 
would  enforce  these  complaints  is  that 
of  withdrawing  its  ministerial  services 
from  the  colleges,  unless  its  demands 
are  complied  with ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
threatens  to  place  national  education 
under  an  interdict.  Here  Lamartine 
thinks  the  church  is  wrong.  It  has 
contracted  an  obligation  to  the  state, 
by  which  it  has  become  bound  to  per- 
form those  offices  which  it  now  pro- 
fesses an  intention  to  discontinue.  The 
argument  is  forcibly  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing rapid  survey  of  the  considera- 
tions for  which  the  church  has  sur- 
rendered a  portion  of  its  freedom : — 

"  Contracts  are  reciprocal.  In  con- 
senting to  receive,  one  agrees  to  give. 
Liberty  is  not  complete  when,  for  a  sa- 
lary, a  portion  of  it  has  been  given  up. 
If  the  state  has  fettered  itself;  so  have 
you,  the  church.  If  it  owe  you  cathe- 
drals, bishoprics,  thirty  millions  of  re- 
Tenue,  twenty  thousand  seminarists,  a 
hundred  millions  of  property  in  mort« 
main,  nomination  to  dioceses,  execution 
of  the  concordat,  protection  of  jour 
public  ceremonies,  uncontested  dommion 
over  households,  and  the  reigning  by 
faith — ^you  owe  to  it  the  ministration  of 
worshii>.  There  is  the  contract.  Of 
two  thines  choose  one.  Tear  it  or 
keep  it.    If  yon  hold  it,  you  abdicate  a 


part  of  the  force  tnd  dignity  of  year 
faith — you  have  another  master  thin 
God — ^}'ou  reckon  with  the  king.  If 
you  tear  it,  you  renounce  human  power 
to  take  refuge  in  tho  might  of  God. 
Judge  you  which  is  better  for  your- 
selves, for  the  state,  for  the  faith,  for 
reason,  for  conscience,  for  education, 
for  morals — the  political  union  which 
chains  tho  state  to  the  church,  faith  to 
reason,  tradition  to  inquiry,  movement 
to  immoveability  —  or  to  yield  to  the 
two  powers  a  frank  and  complete  emin- 
oipation.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  justice 
and  the  reasonableness  of  this  argii* 
ment  If  the  Church  of  Kome  in 
France  will  not  observe  the  terms  of 
its  contract,  it  should  release  the  stite 
irom  the  observance  of  them.  Ls- 
martine  can  see  no  other  honourable 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  in  which 
these  two  parties  are  engaged,  than 
this  mutual  release.  Consist^tly  with 
its  principles,  Romanism  must  acqui- 
esce in  the  judgment  of  this  very 
eminent  man,  although  in  its  prac- 
tices it  can  find  precedent  for  a  settle- 
ment of  a  very  different  description; 
one  which  should  leave  the  church  is 
possession  of  all  its  advantages,  while 
releasing  it  from  all  obUgation.  To 
such  an  issue  of  its  engagement  with 
the  state,  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
France,  we  have  no  doubt,  looked  for- 
ward from  the  day  when  it  first  lude 
terms  for  a  mutual  accommodatioo. 
Romanism  never  entered  into  such  a 
contract  without  protecting  itself  hy 
a  mental  reserve  agiunst  its  contiogent 
inconveniences.  So  long  as  it  is  ad- 
visable, for  her  own  interests,  to  oh- 
serve  her  engagements  and  fulfil  ber 
promises,  the  fiuth  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  will  be  consistent  with  justice: 
as  soon  as  she  discerns  palpable  ad- 
vantage in  a  breach  of  human  faitlw 
her  duty  to  a  higher  principle— a  duty 
from  which  she  had  never  been  re- 
leased, although  for  a  time  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  out  of  sight— be- 
comes visible  again,  reclaims  its  as- 
cendancy, and  discharges  her  from  the 
meaner  obligations,  by  which  promises 
and  even  oaths  may  seem  to  have 
bound  her.  By  the  revolution  of 
July,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Franca 
was  overthrown — ^its  ambitions  were 
chastised — its  calculations  were  baffled 
^ts  secret  purposes  were  penetrated 
— its  strength  was  broken.  At  that 
time,  without  weidthj  without  inflo- 
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ence,  it  was  benefitted  by  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  state;   and  it 
was  as    little    scrupulous,    perhaps, 
about  terms,  as  a  party  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  who  knows,  that  whenever 
terms  become  burdensome,  he  can  be 
released  from  them.     The  Church  of 
Rome,  as  Lamartine   well    observes, 
has  two  sovereigns.     At  the  epoch  of 
the  barricades,  Louis  Philippe  was  in 
the  ascendant:    the   power  of  that 
great  man  seems  to  be  no  longer  so 
formidable  as  it  was,  and  accordingly, 
the  papacy  now  has  its  turn.     There 
was  a  time  when  that  subtle  court 
found  it  expedient  to  indulge  and  con- 
nive—the  tune  has  arrived  when  it  can 
be  peremptory,  and  it  will  not  let  the 
opportunity  escape.     M.  de  Lamar- 
tine has  assigned    two  reasons  why 
relations  of  interdependance  between 
charch  and  state,  where  the  Church 
is  that  of  Rome,  must  be  insecure  and 
embarrassed.      Romanism   insists  on 
ascendancy,  and  prohibits  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry.     He  might  have 
added  a  third  reason — Romanism  can- 
not be  governed  by  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion— it  has  no  conscience. 

This  third  reason  for  distrusting 
the  promises  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  implies  a  peculiarity  in  her 
sjstem  which  has  been  too  lightly  re- 
garded, and  ought  to  instruct  sove- 
reigns and  states,  that  they  cannot  ne- 
ffociate  with  Rome  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity. The  papal  system  profits  by  its 
professed  faith  in  a  spiritual  system, 
as  Bishop  Law  once  said  an  enterpris- 
ing adversary  of  his  derived  aid  nrom 
his  scepticism.  **  The  noble  lord," 
said  this  daringly  original  prelate, 
"has  an  advantage  over  me.  I  believe 
in  two  worlds."  In  the  instance  of 
Romanism,  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  professors  of  the  more  enlarged 
belidl  No  individual  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  permitted  to  have  a  con- 
science. What  is  enjoined  him  bv 
competent  authority  he  must  obey,  al- 
though his  moral  sense,  and  God's 
revealed  word,  as  he  understands  it, 
enjoined  him  to  resbt.  His  church 
has  no  respect  for  his  individual  senti- 
ments or  convictions.  The  interest 
of  Romanism,  as  declared  by  the  ac- 
credited authorities,  must  be  para- 
mount to  all  considerations  of  personal 
advantage — to  all  respect  for  conscien- 
tious scruples — to  i\\  apprehensions 
of  pnuse  or  blam^^to  lal  reverence 


for  charity  or  justtoe.  It  is  a  perilous 
thing  for  France  to  make  treaticA  with 
a  body,  in  which  the  moral  sense  ap- 
pears to  be  governed  by  advices  from 
Rome — and  accordingly  to  fluctuate, 
as  the  funds  in  a  mercantile  nation, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  is  perilous  to  rest,  for 
the  security  of  engagements,  on  a 
faith  which  will  fail  in  every  season  of 
adversitv,  or,  at  least,  whenever  it  be- 
comes the  interest  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  pledged,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded. It  was  a  pasquinade,  while 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  sitting,  that 
the  inspirations  by  which  it  was  guided 
were  daily  conveyed  from  Rome,  in 
the  bags  of  an  ordinary  courier :  it  is 
no  pasquinade,  but  a  sober  and  me- 
nacing truth — that  the  conscience  by 
which  subjects  should  be  guided  in  the 
discharge  of  their  civil  duties,  is  not 
an  oracle  within  the  heart,  or  a  light 
from  heaven,  but  an  emanation  from 
the  papacy,  before  whose  influence  if 
the  light  of  heaven  grow  not  dark,  it 
is  to  be  dreaded  as  if  it  would  lead 
astray,  and  the  oracle  of  conscience 
must  be  reduced  to  silence. 

This  essay  of  M.  de  Lamartine  is 
the  first  production  we  have  seen  in 
which  arguments  worthy  of  a  philo- 
sopher, and  becoming  a  man  of  honour 
to  use,  are  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
voluntary  system.  As  to  the  reason- 
ing, or  sophistry,  by  which  that  system 
is  usually  advocated  amongst  us,  it  is 
generally,  whether  regarded  in  its  in- 
tellectud  or  its  moral  aspect,  of  a  very 
dubious  quality.  The  injustice  done 
to  dissenters,  or  the  offence  caused  to 
them  by  maintaining  a  church  esta- 
blishment, to  the  support  of  which 
they  are  compelled  to  contribute,  with- 
out obtaining  from  it  any  compen- 
satory advantage — furnish  the  topics 
on  which  our  voluntaries  chiefly  trade, 
in  seeming  unconseioosness  of  their 
imsuitableness.  In  truth,  such  argu- 
ments as  ordinarilv  meet  us  here  would 
be  conclusive,  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration,  than  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  church  establish- 
ment. They  seem  to  imply,  that  dis- 
honesty is  iaseparable  from  dissent — 
to  show,  that  the  promises  an^  oaths 
by  which  political  privileges  have  been 
attained,  were  faithless,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  so,  and  thus 
to  afford  a  warning  that  difference  of 
•eligious  profession  ought  not  to  b^ 
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ioleratedy  inasmuch  as  freedom  of  opi- 
nion will  be  made  the  cloak  for  want 
of  principle.  If  dissenters  or  Ro- 
manists allege  their  hostility  to  the 
church  as  a  reason  for  denying  their 
debts  to  its  ministers,  thej  simplj  ex- 
pose their  own  intolerance,  and  make 
manifest  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
those  guardian  checks  by  which,  in 
past  times,  their  dishonest  intentions 
were  counteracted,  of  the  prudence 
by  which  their  hollow  professions  were 
distrusted.  Far  unlike  the  reasoning 
of  such  parties  is  that  of  M.  de  La- 
martine.  Neither  statesman,  nor 
churchman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  true 
philosopher  need  blwth  fur  it: — we 
doubt  whether  a  reflecting  man  would 
dispute  the  principle  it  rests  upon. 

In  one  of  our  late  numbers  an  apho- 
rism was  cited,  which,  taken  with  the 
qualifloation  for  which  most  general  as- 
sertions would  be  the  better,  communi- 
cates a  great  truth,  and  conveys  a 
lesson  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  It  is 
this:— 

"^The  well-being  of  a  community  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  harmonious  co-ope- 
ration of  the  spiritual  and  secular  au- 
thorities. An  undue  preponderance  of 
either  is  a  fruitful  source  of  eyil."* 

According  to  M.  de  Lanuurtine's 
▼iews,  such  fatal  preponderance  must 
be  the  result  of  the  existing  relations, 
if  not  soon  interrupted,  between  the 
church  and  the  state  in  France.  Ei- 
ther the  papal  sovereign  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  French  people  in 
science,  arts,  and  civilization,  or  else 
the  national  sovereign — the  state — 
must  make  of  the  salaried  priesthood 
a  body  of  pliant  and  unprincipled  con- 
federates. They  cannot  be  true  to 
the  king,  without,  in  their  hearts,  be- 
ooming  Pithless  to  the  pope:  they 
cannot  cordially  and  unreservedly  obey 
the  laws  of  their  country,  without  vir- 
tually renouncing  those  canons  and 
councils,  which  they  have  solenmly 
•worn  that  thev  receive  without  any 
doubt,  and  will  enforce  on  all  over 
whom  their  authority  or  influence  can 
be  successfully  exerted.  No  men  who 
are  thus  bound  can  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  secular  nrmces.  If  they 
have  formed  an  alliance  of  such  a 


nature  as  that  which  u  ftmnd  subsist- 
ing in  France,  (we  fully  agree  with  M. 
de  Lamartine,)  there  is  no  resooroe 
but  that  of  breaking  it.  The  genial 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  cao* 
not  be  reconciled:  for  the  evils  oeca* 
sioned  by  the  compact  between  ud- 
changed  Romanism  and  France,  no 
efi^ectual  or  honest  remedy  can  bs 
found,  except  in  separation. 

And  can  the  evil  be  thus  remedied? 
We  dare  not  prognosticate.  We  tre 
persuaded  that  the  alliance  b  evil 
We  are  persuaded  that  Romanism  bn 
profited  largely  by  the  subsidies  from 
the  state.  We  are  convinced  tho- 
roughly that  the  state  has  had  no  ado- 
Jiuate  return  for  them.  Nor  have  we 
ormed  this  opinion  for  the  first  time 
on  reading  Lamartine's  very  ek>qaeot 
paper.  He  has  not  given  us  a  new 
idea  on  this  subject,  but  has  confirmed 
us  in  an  old.  We  remember  well  a 
discussion,  in  which  we  were  onci 
permitted  to  share,  with  one,  no  or£- 
nary  person,  who  proposed  France  ai 
an  example  which  England  would  do 
well  to  follow.  Romanism,  he  ooaii- 
dered,  as  it  prevails  in  Ireland,  a  fer- 
tile source  of  crime,  disorder,  and  ca- 
lamity— but  as  it  was  modified  is 
France  by  a  state  connection,  and  a 
moderate  endowment,  it  was  manage- 
able as  any  other  fbrm  of  religion. 
Much  as  we  respected  our  adversary 
in  the  argument,  we  had  purchased 
the  right,  at  least  we  thought  so,  to 
prefer  our  own  opinions ;  and  we  reap 
'soned  in  def&nce  of  them  on  prineiplei 
adopted,  we  are  proud  to  find,  bj  a 
writer  of  Lamartine's  genius,  know- 
ledee,  and  accomplishments.  By  an 
outlay  of  many  millions  sterling^-hy 
concessions  of  much  worth  and  conse- 
quence— the  French  ffovemment  bat 
assisted  in  exalting  the  Gallican  Chorck 
of  Rome  into  power  and  influence- 
has  had,  while  it  was  growing  into 
greatness,  the  promise  of  its  support 
the  benefit,  such  as  it  was,  of  its  for- 
bearance ;  and  now  that  it  seems  abb 
to  subsist  of  itself,  has  had  an  atra- 
rance  of  its  rivalry,  if  not  hostility. 
France  begins  to  see  the  dangers,  now 
that  they  have  come.  It  b  not  too 
late  for  England  yet  to  be  warned  of 
them.    H^  Bamoh  CkthoHe  hitkopi 


^  Letters  from  Germany,  No.  ii  p.  W. 
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'  tka  Uskop's  oath — Khile  priests 
om  tnduetion  to  benefices,  swear  their 
assent  and  consent  to  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV.,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
Bowie  will  heep  her  engagements  to  a 
secular  estate,  except  her  want  of  the 
opportunity  or  the  ability  to  break  them 
mth  advantage.  We  will  not  call  ap 
remembrances  from  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  Irish  history  to  be  our  wit- 
nesses. They  who  at  the  present  day, 
and  after  so  full  experience,  require 
the  oonfirmation  of  *'  facts,"  as  they 
are  called,  and  who  have  been  So  un- 
observant that  they  call  upon  us  to 
sapply  them,  are  not  men  of  the  stamp 
to  whom  we  are  careful  to  bring  con- 
viction. We  say  to  men  capable  of 
reflection — read  the  documents  to 
which  we  have  made  a  reference,  and 
then,  if  you  desire  to  see  the  spirit  of 
papal  engagements  embodied  in  action, 
review  tne  history  of  Ireland.  Nor 
shoold  Toa  charge  Romanism  with 
perfidy  for  thinking  lightly  of  engage- 
ments. She  has  the  n^anlcnees  to 
warn  all  who  will  accept  a  warning, 
tkat  her  ecclesiastics  are  not  free  to 
contract  engagements — that  they  are 
vassals  of  the  pope — ^that  the  central 
principle  of  their  moral  system  is,  the 
"utility  of  the  church"— and  that  no 
individual,  from  the  humblest  Igno- 
rantin  brother  to  the  pope,  is  permit- 
ted to  determine  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  or  honour,  how  that  uti- 
lity may  best  be  promoted.  So  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  additional  warning  has 
been  given.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  have,  by  anticipation,  pro- 
tested against  a  new  compact  with  the 
state:— 

•*  Hear,"  says  M.  Lamartine,  "  what 
the  bishops  in  Ireland  reply  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  union  with  the  state,  and  an 
endowment  for  their  church :  '  Recall 
your  offers,  we  should  regard  them  as 
ckains  for  onr  seals,  ana  as  the  worst 
of  calamities  for  our  faith  and  church." 

If,  after  a  notice  like  this,  a  British 
miDistry  or  senate  were  to  effect  a 
measure  so  characterised,  they  would 
have  themselves  only  to  blame  for  the 
evils  of  many  kinds  which  would  in- 
fiJlibly  result  from  it. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  ex- 
tracts fVom  Lamartine's  rery  eloquent 
9sm,  In  one  he  describes  the  Church 
•f  Roma  and  the  principU  of  inquiry 


relating  to  their  respectiTe  offices  ia 
the  moral  world ;  in  the  other  the 
temper  and  disposition  in  which  the 
public  mind  in  France  contemplates 
the  present  state  of  religion : — 

"  Two  opposing  forces  govern  the 
moral  world — tramtion  and  innovation, 
or,  as  they  are  also  named — authority 
and  liberty.  They  are  to  the  intelleo- 
tual  world  what  attraction  and  projec- 
tion are  to  the  world  of  nature,  main- 
taining at  once  eqailibrium  and  move- 
ment. Of  all  traditions  the  established 
religion  is  the  most  imposine^,  and  its 
divine  character  has  caused  it  to  con- 
tract an  immutability  which  belongs 
properly  to  nothing  human. 

"  Reason,  inquiry,  discussion,  liberty, 
are  the  forces  of  innovation ;  their 
strength,  far  from  consisting  in  being 
unchang^g,  is  found,  on  the  contrary, 
in  inquiry,  which  never  ceases,  and  in  a 
continued  process  of  transformation. 
They  are  wings  to  the  moral  world,  of 
which  tradition  supplies  the  rule  and 
counterpoise.  These  two  forces,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  religious  statesman,  merit 
equal  reverence,  for  both,  alike,  are 
firom  God.  And  if,  through  imprudent 
legislation,  the  equilibrium  of  either  is 
destroyed,  there  is  a  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  world,  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  Providense  is  violated. 

"  With  relifi^on  we  ordinarily  meet 
the  spirit  of  discipline,  obedience,  con- 
servatism, reg^ation  of  minds,  govern- 
ment of  souls,  good  morals,  works  of 
charity,  disinterested  virtue,  good  will 
towards  man  to  the  extent  of  sacrifices 
— devotion  towards  God,  even  to  mar- 
tyrdom. But  we  meet,  also,  ignorances, 
superstitions,  feebleness  of  spu'it,  rou- 
tine habits  of  thought,  pious  creduli- 
ties, the  clouds,  the  darknesses,  the 
phantoms  of  the  infancy  of  time,  old  vest- 
ments of  the  past,  which  relinons  are 
unwilling  to  cast  off,  because  they  make 
part,  as  Boss  net  says,  of  their  anti- 
quity, and  in  consequence  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
With  innovation  is  generally  found  more 
of  science,  intelligence,  reason,  light ;  a 
more  forward  advance  of  human  facul- 
ties towards  perfection  ;  but  also  there 
is  found  more  uncertainty  in  the  spirit 
of  systems,  more  of  perilous  temerities, 
of  passionate  hardihood,  and  more  of 
feverish  ambitions,  ready  to  overthrow 
all  things  established,  to  make  a  place 
for  new  ideas  and  new  men,  although  it 
were  upon  ruins. 

"  And  yet  those  two  forces  are  ne- 
cessary, and  of  the  same  necessity.  Let 
ideas  be  fixed  hi  an  unchangeable  insti- 
tution, and  human  thoueht  would  wi- 
ther away  for  want   or  renewal,  h^- 
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mafiitjr  would  become  stupified.  the 
society  or  nation  woald  subside  into  a 
slumber  or  slavery.  With  innovation 
alone,  society  would  move  on  precipi- 
tately, and  would  fall  in  ruin  by  an 
acceleration  of  thought,  disordered  and 
without  counterpoise.  Such  are  tradi- 
tion and  innovation  —  authority  and 
liberty— religion  and  reason." 

The  action  of  these  two  forces 
having  become  perplexed  by  the  ill- 
contrived  union  between  church  and 
state,  ill  effects  have  begun  to  follow  ; 
consequences  injurious  to  religion  and 
freedom  are  apprehended,  and  the 
public  mind  has  become  perilously  ex* 
cited  by  what  it  sees  and  what  it  anti- 
cipates. Complaining  of  the  tardi- 
hood  manifested  by  the  two  parties  at 
issue  in  France,  to  adopt  the  only  cure 
for  existing  and  approaching  evils — 
our  eloquent  author  apostrophises 
them,  and  after  some  earnest  admoni- 
tion, continues  thus  :— 

"No.  The  mind  of  man  will  give 
you  no  more  time.  Faith  will  grant 
you  no  more  indulgence.  The  time  in- 
sists upon  a  solution,  and,  in  spite  of 
you,  will  have  it.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  that  you  should  give  it— 
that  you  should  render  to  God  what  is 
God's,  and  to  man  what  is  man's  right. 

"  Let  us  wait,  you  say;  God  is  silent, 
and  political  embarrassments  oppress 
us. 

**  No :  you  cannot  acyourn  with  im- 
punity the  consequence  of  the  liberty  to 
think.  Freedom  of  thought  is  freedom 
of  faith — freedom  of  faith  is  freedom  to 
instruct.  These  two  liberties  will  do 
violence  to  you,  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  in  the  name  of  innovation.  The 
one  is  in  restraint,  and  the  other  suffer- 
ing. Your  political  religion  will  be 
another  sepulchre  of  Gethscmane.  It 
will  one  day  be  opened,  and  men  shall 
find  nothing  within.  There  is  a  move- 
ment in  minds  and  consciences  of  some 
power  which  demands  air,  liberty, 
space,  light ;  and  will  do  violence  to  all 
governments  which  refuse  it  free  pas- 
sage. Do  you  not  feel  it  in  those  mute 
aspirations,  those  disorderly  and  con- 
vulsive efforts  of  the  world  of  thought, 
and  the  world  political,  for  nearly  a 
century  ? 

'*  Do  you  ima^e  that  all  this  agita- 
tion, conflict,  dissolution,  '  this  crum- 
bling to  decay,  and  this  reconstruction 
again,  has  reference  only  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  some  almost  indifferent  forms 
of  government?     No:    the  movement 

*■  a  deeper  source,  and  a  more  ele- 
\  aim.    It  is  the  soul  of  man  which 


a^tates,  torments  itself  in  seeking,  and 
will  continue  agitated  until  it  has 
found.  The  religious  question  is  at  the 
root  of  all.  You  do  not  see  him,  bat 
God  is  there.  All  his  thoughts  go  be- 
fore him,  to  prepare  a  place  for  some- 
thing to  be  wrought.  And  what  can 
this  be,  if  it  is  not  the  emancipation  of 
the  principle  of  religion,  and  the  reTiral 
of  its  youth  in  liberty,  under  the  form 
of  tradition,  and  under  all  free  forms, 
in  the  nation  and  in  humanity  ?  Think 
not  that  you  can  long  oppose  this  pro- 
gress by  your  vain  semblances  of  poli- 
tical orthodoxy,  which  serve  no  end  but 
that  of  masking  the  indifference  or  the 
scepticism  of  your  legislation. 

**  The  sentiment  of  religion,  dis- 
tracted for  a  time  by  the  straggles  of 
liberty  and  war,  has  awakened  and  be- 
come energetic  in  the  repose  novr  en- 
joyed through  the  world.  How  could 
It  be  otherw&e  ?  Has  the  human  heart 
been  tempered  of  other  elements  than 
divme  by  the  hand  of  its  author  ?  This 
divine  principle  in  the  soul  revolts 
against  the  dryness  and  the  materiaiism 
of  those  interests  purely  terrestrial,  the 
life  of  politics,  which  is  the  religion  of 
time. 

"Society  has  not  only  a  head  to 
think ;  it  has  a  heart  also,  to  aspire  and 
palpitate  under  the  hand  of  reli^oo.  It 
does  not  live  by  ideas  alone;  it  lives, 
above  all,  by  sentiment.  It  has  tho«^lit 
much,  has  put  in  motion  millions  of 
ideas,  for  a  hundred  vears  past ; — sen« 
timent  is  wanting  to  it,  and  this  it  feels 
a  want  of  seeking  at  its  source,  whicJi 
is  the  one  faith.  It  feels  the  need  of 
believing,  adoring,  loving,  acting,  de- 
Totmg  itself,  filling  and  opening  its 
heart,  confessinc^  God  by  faith,  seeking 
him  by  philosophy,  manifesting  him  bj 
discourse,  serving  him  by  wmhip,  em- 
bracing him  by  love,  and  exercising  this 
love  in  acts  of  adoration  before  heaven, 
in  brotherly  kindness  towards  men. 

"  If  the  law  has  forgotten  this,  na- 
ture knows  it;  and  you  see  that,  in 
spite  of  YOU,  humanity  prostrates  it- 
self to  all  aJtars.  It  is  neoause  here, 
in  devotion,  is,  in  reality,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  true  civilization.  Se  not  so 
proud  of  some  conquests  of  liberty  over 
despotism,  or  of  science  over  matter. 
These  victories  win  no  peace,  unless  in 
as  far  as  thepr  brin^  man  nearer  to  God. 
All  civilization  which  does  not  tend  to 
piety  and  morals,  is  an  abortion.  But 
time  has  no  abortions.  What  it  con- 
ceives is  of  God,  and  it  brings  forth  for 
eternity. 

"  Leave,  then,  to  the  rdigioos  senti- 
ment its  place  and  freedom;  and  fear 
not  that  religion  will  fall,  becaose  it 
may  not  be  sustained  by  the  frail  aad 
odious  hand  of  human  poww.  Fear  not 
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that  the  fire  of  the  altar  will  be  extin- 
guished, because  you  do  not  reanimate 
it  bj  the  profane,  often  the  deadly, 
breath  of  power.  Let  all  the  gales  of 
beliefs  and  doctrines  blow  upon  it  freely. 
Instead  of  a  smouldering  and  solitary 
household  fire  which  you  Iceep  alive  un- 
der your  hand,  you  shall  have  a  blaze, 
ardent  and  unrestrained,  scattering 
sparks  in  all  directions,  to  relumine  light, 
and  to  difiFuse  heat  OTer  your  chuled 
society." 

Here  we  conclude — thankful  to  our 
eloquent  author  for  his  faithful  picture 
of  the  genios  of  Romanism,  and  for 
his  enunciation  of  a  principle  which 
advocates  of  religious  voluntaryism 
could  adopt,  without  disgracing  them- 
selves. A  free  state  cannot  make  an 
alliance  with  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome,  or  with  any  church  of  which 
the  distinguiahing  character  is  intole- 
rance. Are  we  asked  whether  we 
would  admit  the  application  of  La- 
martine*s  principle  to  the  union  be- 
tween church  and  state  in  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland  ?  We  answer  confi- 
dently— ^yes. 

**  Hftc  efo  oompellAT  Imagine,  euneU  reiifno/* 

We  admit  the  principle  in  its  full 
extent,  withoat  reservation.     A  state 
should  not  separate  from  the  church 
with  which  it  is    associated,  because 
enemies  of  either  church  or  state  de- 
rired  the  separation  ;  but  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  professed  and  acted 
upon  principles  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  interests   of    the  civil,  we 
freely  admit  that  the  union  between 
church  and  state  should  be  dissolved, 
or  that  the   terms  on  which  it  had 
been  formed  should    be   readjusted. 
We  do  not  fear  to  have  the  test  ap- 
plied to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.      That  church  subsists 
upon  its  own  revenues — ^receiving  from 
the  state  nothing  but  a  consideration, 
vUch  it  amply  repays  and  over-pays. 
It  does  no  violence  to  human  under- 
standing.    It  imposes  no  pernicious 
restraints  upon  thought.    And  it  is  so 
far  from  retarding  civilization  and  in- 
telligence, that,  cont^ing  within  itself 
the  twofold  provision  for  permanence 
snd  progress,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
fixed  principles  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
it  has  been  the  great  agent  through 
^hose  favoured  operation  the  unex- 
smpled  rapidity  with  which  England 
bu  advanced  in  power,  and  wealth. 


and  greatness,  has  been  found  consis- 
tent with  security. 

Some  may  doubt  whether  such  se- 
curity is  justly  ascribable  to  the  agency 
of  an  established  church ;  indeed  the 
question  whether  it  hp,  is  now  **  sub 
judice*'  in  Ireland.  The  national  edu- 
cation is  withdrawn  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  clergy,  and  has  been 
adjusted  on  a  principle  which  seems 
to  prohibit  them  from  taking  any  part 
in  it.  An  endowment  is  given  by  the 
state  to  a  system  of  education  which 
reverses  the  rule  of  former  times  re- 
specting holy  Scripture,  and  which 
thus  excludes  the  great  mnss,  almost 
the  whole  body,  of  the  clergy,  from 
profiting  for  their  parochial  schools  by 
the  public  bounty.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  that  such  a  rule  as  this 
should  never  have  had  the  sanction  of 
a  British  legislature ;  and  we  are  vi- 
sited with  serious  apprehenbions,  that 
the  country  will  suffer  because  of  it. 
We  could  understand  an  arrangement 
which  placed  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
commissioners  who  left  it  to  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  whether,  and  with  what  qualifi- 
cations, instruction  in  scriptural  truth 
should  be  given — we  could  understand 
an  arrangement  which  bestowed  the 
public  money  on  schools  of  two  de- 
scriptions— of  those  where  religious 
(including  of  course  scriptural)  in- 
struction was  ffiven — of  those  also 
which  concerned  themselves  only  with 
secular  knowledge ;  but  that  a  grant 
of  the  public  money  should  be  given 
only  on  the  condition  that,  in  the 
school  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  the 
Bible  should  not  be  read  in  any  of  the 
hours  of  public  instruction,  that  is, 
in  any  one  of  those  hours  of  which 
the  commissioners  of  education  took 
cognizance — this  we  cannot  under- 
stand in  such  a  sense  as  would  be 
creditable  to  those  by  whom  the 
scheme  has  been  devised  or  adopted. 

But  are  we  correct  in  our  repre- 
sentation of  this  unhappy  scheme? 
Yes ;  and  we  are  scarcely  less  mor- 
tified to  see  false  representations  of  it 
abusing  the  public,  than  to  know  that 
it  is  so  thoroughly  objectionable.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation insist  that  it  leaves  the  Scrip- 
tures free.  They  rest  their  argument 
on  professions  made  by  commission- 
ers placed  on  their  defence ;  and  they 
leave  out  of  sight  the  principles  pro- 
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noanc«d  fandamtDtal  bj  Um  National 
Board,  and  the  rules  from  which  it  said 
no  departure  can  be  allowed.  We 
regret  that  the  discrepancy  between 
these  principles  and  professions  haa 
not  yet  been  adequately  exposed — we 
regret  that  the  tables  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  have  not  been  laden  with 
earnest  petitions  for  the  correction  of 
such  an  evil ;  and  we  shall  be  disi^ 
pointed  and  distressed  if  the  present 
session  of  parliament  pass  away  like 
the  lasty  without  an  ample  exposure  of 
so  grave  and  culpable  an  inconsistency. 
One  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done : 
either  the  commissioners  of  national 
education  in  Ireland  should  be  required 
to  rescind  their  original  rules — to 
change  their  '< essential*'  principles; 
or  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  obtain  trom  representa- 
tions made  in  a  spirit  clearly  at  vari- 
ance with  that  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  system  was  framed. 

Many  a  modem  politician  refers  to 
France  for  examples  and  arguments — 
why  not  seek  them  in  its  system  of 
education  ?  The  state  endows  its 
schools  of  secular  instruction,  but  it 
endows  also  the  far  more  numerous 
seminaries  over  which  the  church  has 
a  right  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the 
faith  which  that  church  preaches  is 
ft'eely  propagated.  Why  shall  such  an 
example  be  despised  or  disregarded? 
If  the  British  government  desire  to 
erect  a  system  of  secular  instruction 
in  Ireland,  why  will  she  hold  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  her  countenance  and 
support  from  schools  where  there  is 
only  one  offence — that  of  requiring 
that  all  pupils  of  competent  age  shall 
read  the  Bible. 

But  we  do    not    propose  such  m 


scheme  t  we  would  desire  rather  that 
all  rules  respecting  Scripture,  devised 
by  the  National  Board,  should  be  re- 
scinded. Let  the  country  make  a 
grant  for  purposes  of  national  educa- 
tion, let  neither  parliament  nor  commis- 
sioners pronounce  the  national  system 
unscriptural.  The  church  might  then 
resume,  at  least  partially,  its  place  as 
an  instructor  of  the  rising  generation. 
Its  exclusion  from  such  a  place  is,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  a  divorce- 
ment from  the  state,  and  we  have  rcrj 
strong  fears  that,  if  of  long  continu- 
ance. It  may  be  attended  oy  conse- 
quences far  more  serious  than  have 
entered  into  the  contempladon  of  any 
political  party. 

We  offer  no  argument  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject.  We  have  already, 
more  than  once,  expressed  our  opinions 
upon  it,  and  we  have  no  wish,  as  we 
see  no  necessity,  to  repeat  ourselves. 
We  have  shown  that  every  pretext  for 
setting  up  the  national  system,  and 
giving  it,  so  far  as  government  could 
give  it,  a  monopoly  of  education,  was 
hollow  and  delusive ;  we  have  shown 
the  inexpediency,  no  less  than  the  im- 
piety, of  giving  from  the  public  funds 
an  exclusive  support  to  schools  in  which 
Scripture  is  prohibited  or  disparaged. 
We  have  niade  these  exposures  in 
vain.  To  be  effective  they  must  be 
made  in  the  British  senate.  An  occa- 
sion will  soon  call  for  them  there,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  mmt  for  purposes  of 
education  in  Ireland  is  to  be  enlaiged. 
Shall  the  principle  on  which  it  is  given 
be  left  unimproved  and  nnexammed  ? 
If  it  be,  the  advocates  of  scriptural 
education  in  parliament  will  have  much 
disappointed  us. 
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life  of  those  inferior  animals  whom  his 
Creator  had  constituted  fellow-tenants 
with  him  of  the  earth,  is  an  anomaly 
incompatible  almost  with  the  lowest 
advance  in  knowledge  or  in  civiliza- 
tion. Almost  the  first  promptings  of 
that  curiosity  which  is  the  first  guide 
to  knowledge  would  lead  him  to  inquire 
what  was  the  bird  that  flew  by  him  on 
the  wing,  or  the  beast  that  grazed  in 
the  meadow  as  he  passed,  or  darted 
aogrilv  from  him  as  he  walked  abroad 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
very  instinct  of  self-preservation  would 
teach  man  to  shun  those  savage  or 
venemous  animals  that  would  destroy 
him.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive any  advances  in  civilization  in 
which  man  has  not  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  those  animals,  which  seemed 
formed  by  an  all-wise  Creator  to  be 
the  assistants  and  the  servants  of  our 
race.  So  far,  then,  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  animals  is  necessary 
to  determine  which  of  them  were  to 
be  shunned  as  enemies,  and  which  to 
be  turned  into  servants  or  courted  as 
friends,  a  knowledge  of  zoology — for 
even  such  an  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mated nature  is  the  science  of  zoology 
— appears  manifestly  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  condition  in  which 
we  are  placed. 

The  fact,  however,  that  our  Creator 
has  placed  alone  with  us  upon  the 
world,  sharing  with  us  the  joyousness 
of  existence,  the  bounties  of  his  good- 
ness, gladdened  like  us  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  breathing  with  us  the  cheerful 
air  of  heaven,  fed  with  us  from  the 
great  storehouse  of  his  providence, 
animals  different  indeed  from  us  in 
nature,  innumerable  in  their  varieties, 
in  their  forms,  their  modes  of  exist- 
ence, their  habits  of  life,  yet  all  united 
to  us  by  the  one  common  sympathy 
of  sharing  with  us  that  mysterious, 
that  inexplicable  property — life,  it 
sufficient  to  excite  in  the  contem- 
plative mind  thoughts  of  the  deepest 
and  the  gravest  import  And  wnea 
we  add  to  this,  that  these  creatures 
that  surround  us,  differing  from  us  as 
they  do  ia  the  absence  of  all  that 


[Thr  following  lecture  was  the  last 
of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
series  of  lectures  by  different  gentle- 
men, arranged  by  the  Council  of  the 
Roval  Dublin  Zoological  Society, 
and  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Dublin  Society  during  the  last  year. 
The  interest  excited  by  this  lecture 
among  those  who  were  present  at  its 
delivery,  and  the  conviction  that  it 
well  merits  preservation,  have  induced 
us  to  obtain  it  from  the  author,  in  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers.] 

Inadequate  as  I  may  feel  myself 
either  in  command  of  time  for  prepa- 
ration, in  knowledge,  or  ability,  to  do 
justice  to  the  wide  field  of  inquiry 
opened  to  me  by  the  subject  whicn  my 
friend,  the  secretary  of  our  society, 
has  assigned  to  me  this  evening,  I  did 
not,  I  confess,  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
make  any  one  of  these  perhaps  more 
than  sufficient  excuses  in  reply  to  hb 
request,  that  I  would  give  wnatever 
little  assistance  is  in  my  power  to  the 
present  effort  to  interest  public  atten- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  Zoological  So- 
ciety. I  resolved  to  accede  to  that 
request,  a  compliance  with  which  I 
had  too  long-  deferred,  and  trust  to 
jour  indulgence,  for  any  defects  in 
the  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  which 
I  feel  no  deficiency  on  my  part  can 
make  altogether  uninteresting,  rather 
than  by  a  refusal  appear  to  exhibit  a 
want  of  interest  in  the  success  of  an 
institution  for  whose  prosperity  I  feel 
deeply  anxious. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  such  an  address  as  this,  fully 
to  enter  into  the  subject  upon  which 
I  am  to  speak.  I  can  only  hope  to 
suggest  to  your  own  minds  thoughts 
and  reflections  which  I  am  sure  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  further 
consideration  to  follow  up. 

The  science  of  zoology  is  one  too 
obviously  connected  with  our  state  of 
existence  on  earth,  to  permit  us  to 
overlook  its  history  in  considering  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  That 
man  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
hMUf  the  initincts,  and  the  modes  of 
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constitntes  the  higher  portions  of  our 
nature — deprived^  as  we  perhaps  too 
reatHly  conclude  them  to  be,  of  the 
immortality  which  is  our  portion — yet 
share  with  U9>  in  some  sense,  even  the 
fiusuUy  of  reason,  possess  like  us  a 
memory  that  retains  the  past  as  a 
portion  of  the  present,  are  actuated 
oy  affections  and  disturbed  by  pas- 
sions, if  not  entirely  the  same,  yet 
very  closely  resembling  those  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  ourselves^sensible 
like  us  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  and  of  rage, 
many  of  them  susceptible  of  even  the 
finer  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
or  capable  of  the  more  sustained  aflTec- 
tions  of  hatred  and  revenge — with 
instincts  of  natural  passions  and  yearn- 
ings of  natural  affections  like  our  own 
— the  contemplation  of  their  existence, 
wonderful  in  whatever  light  we  con- 
sider it,  becomes,  in  this  mysterious 
analopry  to  our  own,  a  subject  of  awe 
as  well  as  wonder,  impressing  us  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion with  a  deep  and  trembling  sense 
of  the  mystery  which,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  illuminated  by  a  light  from  above, 
envelopes  all  the  relations  of  our  con- 
dition here. 

To  the  animal  creation  we  may  then 
well  believe  the  earliest  investigations 
of  man  into  the  nature  that  surrounds 
him  were  directed.  The  very  neces- 
sities of  life  compelled  him  in  some 
degree  to  be  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Every  instinct  of  curiosity  for- 
bade him  to  remjun  in  ignorance.  His 
daily  avocations  brought  him  constantly 
in  contact  with  new  forms  and  varieties 
of  these  his  fellow-tenants  of  earth. 
There  is  no  pursuit  which  we  can 
follow  in  the  fields  and  in  the  open 
air  that  will  not  force  upon  us  some 
knowledge  of  zoology.  The  farmer, 
as  he  gathers  in  his  crops  or  sows  his 
seed,  must  almost  of  necessity  observe 
the  feathered  fiocks  that  surround  him. 
The  most  unobservant  tlown  that  ever 
passed  three  summers  in  the  country, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  cuckoo  made  her  appear- 
ance here  in  the  spring,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  summer.  Other 
habits  of  animals  he  would  soon  find 
it  useful  to  watch — the  indications,  for 
instance,  of  changes  in  the  weather, 
which  the  different  flights  of  birds  so 
frequently  afford.  All  these  things 
would  naturally  make  men  practical 
zoologists,  even  if  the  name  of  zoology 
were  n«ver  heard.     It  would,  indeed* 


be  as  impossible  for  men  long  to  re- 
main on  earth  in  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  aninuds  that  share  it 
with  him,  as  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
mates of  one  house  to  pass  their  lives 
together  without  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

While  I  thus  show  that  in  any  state 
in  which  we  can  suppose  man  to  be 
placed,  an  acquaintance  with  animated 
nature  is  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  most  imperfect  adrsoce 
of  civilization,  yoa  will  not,  I  trosl, 
suppose  me  as  for  one  moment  lending 
countenance  to  that  most  foolish  dresm, 
that  man  has  emerged  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  through  the  gradual  stages 
of  improving  civilization  to  his  present 
state.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  such 
a  theory  ever  became  current  in  & 
country  where  men  professed  to  be- 
lieve the  account  that  is  given  us  in 
the  book  of  Genesis ;  almost  eqnsUj 
hard  to  conceive  how  ever  it  gained 
credence  among  any  men  ever  so  mo- 
derately acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  progress  of  our  race,  to  everj  one 
of  which  it  is  unequivocally  opposed. 
The  fiction  of  such  a  gp-adual  progres- 
sion is  no  less  inconsistent  with  til 
that  we  know  of  our  own  nature  thaa 
it  is  opposed  to  all  the  experience  of 
the  world. 

I  am  not  now  about  to  bring  before 
you  all  the  arguments  by  which  the 
truth  is,  I  conceive,  incontestibly  est*- 
blished  upon  this  subject.  They  will 
be  found  all  summed  up  in  one  of 
Archbishop  Whately's  lectures  on  po- 
litical economy,  in  a  manner  which  has 
left;  nothing  for  others  but  to  repeat 
what  he  has  sud.  There  are,  hov- 
ever,  one  or  two  observations  that  eren 
on  this  occasion  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  That  man  has  never  emerged 
without  external  aid  from  a  ssrage 
state  within  the  memory  of  any  record 
of  our  race,  is  a  fact  that  mig:ht  make 
us  at  least  seriously  question  his  power 
to  do  so.  That  civilization  has  always, 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  earliest  pro- 
gress, extended  from  civilized  to  un- 
civilized nations,  might  make  ns  ready 
to  believe  that  it  never  was  the  result 
of  any  accident  that  threw  into  some 
lucky  combination  the  powers  of  men» 
but  proceeded  from  some  influence 
extrinsic  to  ourselves.  That  the  savsge 
state,  wherever  it  has  been  found, 
bears  with  it  traces  of  being  one  of 
degeneracy,  never  of  progress,  seems 
to  set  the  matter  At  rest,*  and  every 
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indication  of  our  nature^  every  fnct  in 
our  history,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  for  the  rudiments  of 
civilization,  for  all  that  raises  us  above 
the  inferior  animals  around  us,  even  in 
our  physical  and  temporal  condition, 
we  are  indebted  not  to  any  exercise  of 
oor  natural  faculties,  but  to  a  direct 
'  ommunication  of  icnowledge  from  a 
superior  bein^.  That  when  man  was 
created  he  was  not  left  a  savage  on 
earth  to  the  chances  of  rising  by  his 
own  unaided  powers  from  a  state  of 
degradation  from  which  all  experience, 
indeed  all  common  sense,  forces  us  to 
believe  that  he  never  would  have 
emerged.  That  the  gift  of  civiliza- 
tion, including  in  that  term  the  position 
which  enabled  him  to  attain  to  all  the 
arts  that  adorn,  and  all  the  comforts 
that  soften  life,  was  a  direct  gift  of 
revelation.  That  man  was  created 
a  civilized  being,  or  rather  was  taught 
by  direct  communication  from  above 
all  that  qualified  him  to  be  one,  under 
the  tuition,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
of  higher  int«>lligences  and  powers. 

To  hold  any  other  view  of  civiliza- 
tion appears,  as  I  confess,  as  infidel 
M  it  is  absurd — opposed  any  such  view 
certainly  must  be  to  the  plain  narrative 
of  the  Bible.  No  one  reading  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  can  possibly  believe 
that  Adam  vras  created  and  left  in  the 
condition  of  a  New  Zealander  or  a 
Carib  of  the  present  day.  To  believe 
that  all  that  we  may  admire  in  the 
wonderful  social  system  of  civilized 
man — all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
and  physical  grandeur  with  which  that 
system  is  now  dignified — arose  no 
matter  through  what  series  of  pro- 
gressive improvements — no  matter  by 
what  long  succession  of  fortunate  ac- 
cidents— each  accident  a  miracle  great- 
er than  a  revelation  in  itself — by  any 
chance  discoveries  effected  by  men  like 
the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Curibs, 
is  just  as  wild  and  monstrous  a  fiction 
as  that  of  those  who,  to  escape  from 
the  interposition  of  a  living  intelligence 
in  the  formation  of  the  less  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  material  world,  at- 
tribute to  the  chance  collection  of 
atoms  the  glories  and  the  grandeurs 
of  the  universe. 

That  man,  once  placed  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  was  capable  of  improving, 
is  quite  true  ;  but  it  needed  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  from  above 
to  make  him  a  civilized  being.  As 
Newton,  after  surveying  the  mechanism 
Vol.  XXIU.— No.  135. 


of  tlie  heavens,  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  apparently  self-sustaining  in  all 
its  powers,  was  forced  to  declare  that 
it  needed  the  impulse  of  the  Almighty 
arm  to  give  the  planets  the  impulse  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  their 
orbits,  just  so  the  philosopher,  who 
examines  the  most  closely  the  progress 
of  men,  will  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  even  in  these  matters,  which 
our  foolish  conceit  is  fain  to  call  secular 
knowledge,  it  needed  the  impulse  of 
knowledge  from  above  to  give  us  the 
first  tendency  toward  civilization. 

When,  or  how,  or  at  what  interval, 
or  by  what  communication  this  ele- 
mentary knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
man  we  are  not  expressly  told.  Of 
the  hints  of  such  communications 
which  wise  men  have  discovered  or 
thought  they  have  discovered  in  the 
inspired  records^the  only  authentic 
account  of  man's  early  history — this  is 
not  the  time  to  speak.  To  one  re- 
maikable  fact,  distinctly  recorded,  I 
may  call  your  attention.  We  are 
plainly  told  that  the  science  of  zoology 
was  the  matter  of  express  instruction 
to  the  first  man.  "  Out  of  the  ground 
the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them.  And  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  living  creatiu*e  that 
was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam 
gave  names  to  all  cattle,  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field." 
It  is  singular  that  of  whatever  else 
may  have  been  thus  communicated  to 
our  first  fathiT,  there  is  no  express 
record.  That  he  was  taught  agri- 
culture may  indeed  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred, but  tikis  instruction  in  the 
names,  classes,  and  forms  of  the  animals 
over  whom  he  was  to  rule,  is  the  only 
express  account  of  knowledge  divinely 
conveyed.  Munv  of  us  have  heard 
with  feelings  perhaps  more  akin  to  ir- 
reverence the  light  expression  that 
Paradise  was  the  first  zoological  gar- 
den ;  how  few  of  us  have  thought  of 
the  deep  and  solemn  truth  which  is 
spoken  tven  in  these  careless  words. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive subject  to  consider  the  various 
lights  in  which  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  the  inferior  animals  were 
at  different  times  regarded  by  man- 
kind. It  would  appear  that  in  the 
earliest  ages  the  study  of  zoology  was 
not  altogether  neglected.  Among  u«c 
Egyptians^  the  people  of  whose  leam- 
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ing  the  most  remote  monuments  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  unquestionably 
was  not.  Of  the  origin  and  character 
of  their  zoological  in&rmation  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 
Among  the  Jews  the  precepts  with  re- 
gard to  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
themselves  contain  a  mass  of  zoological 
information.  The  book  of  Job,  the 
most  ancient  on  record,  contains  sub- 
lime allusions  to  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mated nature  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the 
prophets  abounds  in  references  of 
similar  import.  That  Solomon  was 
well  versed  in  natural  history  we  are 
expressly  told.  "He  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five  ;  and  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  on 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall.  He  spake  also  of 
beasts  and  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  fishes  ;*'  and  when  we  read  that 
his  navy  was  employed  in  bringing  to 
the  city  of  his  abode  the  birds  and  the 
animals  of  foreign  countries,  is  it  too 
much  to  believe  that  they  were  brought 
to  adorn  some  park  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  palace  ?  It  will  suggest 
itself  at  once  to  the  classical  scholar, 
that  no  palace  in  ancient  times  was 
without  its  fr0t^mluf$f,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  a  garden  in 
which  animals  were  kept.  So  that 
we  may,  perhaps,  claim  the  wisest  of 
men  not  only  as  the  earliest  writer 
upon  natural  history,  but  as  the  first 
who  ever  exhibited  to  the  people  of 
one  country  the  animals  that  were  im- 
ported from  another. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  name  of 
Aristotle — among  the  Romans  that  of 
Pliny — at  once  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind.  Whatever  of  learning  or 
information  op  natural  history  had  be- 
fore his  day  been  preserved  in  the 
secret  mysteries  of  the  priests  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  or  the  In- 
dians, had  never  oefore  the  time  of 
Aristotle  been  methodised  and  ar- 
ranged. The  zoological  lectures  of 
Aristotle,  delivered  at  Athens,  are  the 
earliest  essays  on  natural  history  of 
which  any  traces  have  come  down  to 
OS.  Whether  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  zoological  garden  I  am  not  sure  5 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  science,  that  his  illustrious  pupil, 
Alexander  the  Great,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  his  preceptor  the  services 
of  many  thousand  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed In  the  coUectioQ  of  such  infor- 


mation as  might  help  him  to  complete 
his  zoological  inquiries.  From  the 
scene  of  his  most  distant  conquests— 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
plains  of  Babylon — amid  all  the  anxie- 
ties and  the  hazards  of  war,  Alex- 
ander, with  a  love  for  science  that  has 
been  singularly  followed  in  modern 
times  by  the  great  conqueror  of  the 
French  revolution,  forwarded  to  the 
philosopher  at  Athens  specimens  of 
the  zoology  of  every  country  which  be 
subdued.  By  such  aid  it  was  that  the 
philosopher  was  enabled,  in  completing 
his  natural  history,  to  give  the  first 
impulse  to  any  correct  or  accurate 
knowledge  of  natural  history  among 
men.  In  such  assistance  to  science 
Alexander  b  said  to  have  spent  the 
enormous  sum  of  800  talents — a  mu- 
nificent contribution,  worthy  of  the 
g^eat  conqueror  and  statesman— the 
mention  of  which  may  well  put  to 
shame  the  falsely-called  economy  of 
modern  finance,  that  refuses  to  such 
institutions  as  ours  even  the  smallest 
pittance  from  the  national  exchequer. 
Yet  the  fruits  of  this  probablpr  lavish 
expenditure  have  descended  m  their 
practical  effects  even  to  us,  when  every 
trace  of  the  impression  that  was  ma& 
on  the  surface  of  society  by  the  gi- 
gantic conquests  of  the  warrior  ii 
utterly  effaced  ;  the  monuments  of 
men*s  mightiest  achievements  pass 
away — the  memorials  of  trath  are 
eternal.  Time,  that  has  worn  away 
the  memorials  of  conquest — the  traces 
of  which  its  hand,  as  it  passes  over, 
moulders  into  dust — has  but  deepened 
the  impressions  which  were  graven  by 
the  pen  of  science  on  the  rock  for 
ever. 

Among  the  Romans  we  meet  with 
no  writer  who  deserves  the  name  of 
natural  historian  before  Pliny ;  and 
his  writings  exhibit  that  which  it  is 
of  some  interest  to  note  in  the  progress 
of  zoological  science — a  curious  mix- 
ture of  reason  and  truth,  with  fable* 
of  the  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous 
character.  We  find  for  instance,  in 
his  treatise  on  fishes,  the  old  stories  of 
the  dolphin  carrying  drowning  human 
beings  on  his  back,  metamorphosed 
into  new  ones,  in  which  he  performs 
the  same  kind  offices  for  schoolboy 
acquaintances  of  the  naturalist's  own. 

We  are  assured,  upon  authority  as 
good,  perhaps,  as  that  by  which  man? 
graver  stories  are  eyery  day  vouched, 
that  a  good-m^turod  animal  of  this 
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species  every  day  carried  a  boy  to 
school  from  Baianum  to  Puteoli,  and 
regularly  came  to  bring  him  home 
again  at  the  close  of  school  hours. 
Another  of  them,  who  took  similar 
charge  of  a  young  lad,  unfortunately 
suffered  him  to  be  drowned.  All  the 
atonement  that  the  poor  dolphin  could 
make,  he  did.  He  sought  out  in  the 
waves  the  lifeless  form  of  his  charge, 
and  bore  it  to  the  sorrowing  parents 
of  the  boy.  Nor  did  his  sorrow  end 
here ;  the  dolphin  could  not  drown 
himself  for  grief ;  but  he  did  all  that 
a  fish  could  do — he  flung  himself  on 
shore,  and,  absent  from  his  native 
element,  died  beside  the  corpse  of  his 
youthful  friend. 

Equally  well  authenticated  with  these 
incidents  is  the  fact,  that  a  king  of 
Caria  having  caught  a  dolphin,  and 
made  him  prisoner  in  the  harbour, 
a  multitude  of  the  species  came  to 
the  tyrant  in  a  deputation,  to  beg 
the  release  of  their  brother — a  prayer 
which,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  was 
complied  with. 

Of  wolves  we  are  told  the  well- 
known  story,  that  when  a  man  and  a 
wolf  meet,  if  the  wolf  observes  the 
man  before  the  man  sees  him,  the  man 
loses  his  voice,  and  is  unable  to  speak 
for  some  time.  Of  the  transforma- 
tion of  men  into  wolves,  and  subse- 
quent restoration  to  their  proper 
shape,  Pliny  supplies  us  with  some  well 
authenticated  instances.  He  quotes 
from  Enanthes,  a  Greek  writer,  a 
narrative  found  amone  the  records  of 
the  Arcadians,  that  each  year  a  gentle- 
man was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  family 
of  Anthes.  He  was  led  to  a  pool  in 
the  woods,  and  taking  off  his  clothes, 
hung  them  up  on  an  oak  tree,  and 
swam  across  the  pool.  On  crossing 
the  pool,  he  found  himself  transformed 
into  a  wolf;  for  nine  years  he  wended 
with  the  wolves.  If  during  his  trans- 
formation he  had  the  grace  to  conquer 
his  wolvish  appetites,  by  refraining 
from  eating  human  flesh,  he  returned 
to  the  same  pool,  and  re-crossing  it 
resumed  his  ancient  form.  "Fabius 
adds,"  says  Pliny,  "  that  he  found  his 
clothes  again,**  a  statement  that  the 
great  naturalist  evidently  considers  as 
apocryphal,  giving  up  perhaps  too 
favourable  an  explanation  both  of  the 
climate  and  the  honesty,  even  of  pas- 
toral Arcadia;  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  an  addition  very  convenient 
to  the  hero  of  the  story,  who,  if  wo 


reject  it,  would  certainly  find  himself 
in  an  awkward  predicament  on  re- 
suming his  old  form.  It  stated,  too, 
as  a  well  observedJfact,|that  this  animal, 
however  hungry  he  may  be,  should 
he  happen  to  look  back,  forgets  the 
food  he  was  eating,  and  goes  to  look 
for  some  elsewhere. 

From  a  translation  of  Pliny,  made 
by  Dr.  Holland  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1601,  I  have  made  an  extract  af 
to  lions. 

*'  To  come  againe  to  our  lions  :  the 
signe  of  their  intent  and  disposition  is 
their  taile  ;  like  as  in  horses,  their  ears : 
for  these  two  marks  and  tokens  cer- 
tainly hath  nature  given  to  the  most 
couragious  beasts  of  all  others,  to  know 
their  affections  by :  for  when  the  lion 
stirreth  not  his  taile,  he  is  ic  a  g.H>d 
mood,  gentle,  mild,  pleasantly  disposed, 
and  as  if  hee  were  willine  to  be  plai^td 
withall ;  but  in  that  fit  nee  is  seldome 
seene :  for  lightly  hee  is  alwaies  angrie. 
At  the  first,  when  hee  entreth  into  his 
choller,  hee  beatcth  the  grouml  with  his 
taile :  when  hee  groweUi  into  greater 
heats,  hee  flappeth  and  jerketh  his  sides 
and  flanks  withall,  as  it  were  to  quicken 
himselfe,  and  stlrre  up  his  ang^y  humor. 
His  maine  strength  lieth  in  his  breast : 
hee  maketh  not  a  wound  (whether  it  be 
by  lash  of  taile,  scratch  of  claw,  or  print 
of  tooth),  but  the  bloud  that  folio weth 
is  blacke.  When  his  belly  is  once  full, 
all  his  anger  is  past,  and  hee  doth  no 
more  harme.         .  .... 

**  Herein  also  is  seen  rather  his  noble 
heart  and  courage,  that  be  there  never 
so  many  of  hounds  and  hunters  both  fol- 
lowing after  him,  so  long  as  hee  is  in 
the  open  plaines  where  hee  may  be  seene, 
he  maketh  semblance  as  though  he  con* 
temned  both  dog  and  man,  dismarohing 
and  retiring  with  honour,  and  other- 
whiles  seemmg  in  his  retreat  to  turne 
againe  and  make  head ;  but  when  hee 
hath  gained  the  thickets  and  woods,  and 
gotten  once  into  the  forrests  out  of 
sight,  then  hee  skuds  away,  then  hee 
runneth  amaine  for  life,  as  Knowing  full 
well  that  the  trees  and  bushes  hide  him, 
that  his  shamefull  dislodging  and  flight 
is  not  then  espied.  .... 

"  If  he  chaunce  to  be  wounded,  hee 
hath  a  marvellous  eye  to  marke  the 
partie  that  did  it,  and  be  the  hunters 
never  so  many  in  number,  upon  him  hee 
runneth  onely.  As  for  him  that  hath 
let  Ale  a  dart  at  him,  and  yet  missed  his 
marke  and  done  no  hurt,  if  hee  chaunce 
to  catch  him,  he  all  to  touzeth,  shaketh, 
tosseth,  and  turneth  him  lying  along  at 
his  feet,  but  doth  him  no  harme  at  all 
besides. 

'*  This  creature,  so  noble  as  he  is. 
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and  withall  so  cruell  and  fell,  trembleth 
and  qnaketh  to  heare  the  noise  of  cart- 
wheeles,  or  to  see  them  turne  about ;  nay 
he  cannot  abide  of  all  things  charriots 
when  they  be  void  and  cmptie;  frighted 
he  is  with  the  cock's  comb,  and  his 
crowing  much  more,  but  most  of  all 
with  the  siffht  of  tire.  The  lion  is  never 
sick  but  of  the  peevishnes  of  his  sto- 
macke,  loathing  all  meat :  and  then  the 
way  to  cure  him  is,  to  tie  unto  him  cer- 
tain shoe  apes,  which  with  their  wanton 
mocking  and  making  mowes  at  him,  may 
move  hw  patience  and  drive  him  for  the 
verie  indignitie  of  their  malapert  sauci- 
nesse,  into  a  fit  of  madnesse  ;  and  then, 
so  soone  as  he  hath  tasted  their  blood, 
he  is  perfectly  well  againe  :  and  this  is 
the  onely  remedie. 

**  Q.  Scatvola  the  sonno  of  Publius, 
was  the  first  at  Rome  that  in  his  Curule 
iEdileship  exhibited  a  fight  and  combat 
of  many  lions  togither,  for  to  shew  the 
people  pastime  and  pleasure:  but  L, 
Siflia,  who  afterwards  was  Dictatour,' 
was  the  first  of  all  others  that  in  his 
Pretorship  represented  a  shew  of  an 
hundred  lions,  with  manes  and  collars  of 
haire ;  and  after  him  Pompeius  the  Great 
shewed  600  of  them  fighting  in  the 
grand  Cirque,  whereof  315  were  male 
Rons  with  mane.  And  Casar  Dictatour 
brought  400  of  them  into  the  shew- 
place.  The  taking  of  them  in  old  time 
was  a  verie  hard  peece  of  worke,  and 
that  was  commonly  in  pit-fals ;  but  in 
the  Emperor  Claudius  his  dales  it 
channcea  that  a  shepbeard  or  heardman 
who  came  out  of  GsetuUa,  taught  the 
manner  of  catching  them ;  a  thing  (other- 
wise) that  would  have  been  thought 
incredible,  and  althogither  unbcseemmg 
the  name  and  honour  of  so  goodly  a 
beast.  This  Getulian  I  say,  fortuned  to 
encounter  a  lion,  and  when  he  was  vio- 
lently assailed  by  him,  made  no  more 
adoe  but  threw  his  mandilion  or  cas- 
socke  full  upon  his  eies.  This  feat  or 
cast  of  his  was  soone  after  practised  in 
the  open  shew-place,  in  such  sort,  that 
a  man  would  hardly  have  beleeved,  but 
he  that  saw  it,  that  so  furious  a  beast 
should  so  easily  be  quailed  and  daunted 
so  soone  as  ever  hee  felt  his  head  co- 
vered, were  the  things  never  so  light ; 
making  no  resistance,  but  suffering  one 
to  doe  what  he  would  with  him,  even  to 
bind  him  fast,  as  if  in  very  truth  all  his 
Tigour  and  spirit  rested  in  his  eyes. 
Lesse  therefore  is  it  to  be  marvelled  at 
that  Lysimachus  strangled  a  lion,  when 
as  by  commaundement  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  was  shut  up  alone  togither 
with  him.  The  first  that  yoked  them 
at  Rome  and  made  them  to  draw  in  a 
charriot,  was  M.  Antonius. 

**  It  is  reported,  that  Hanno  (one  of 
the   noblest    Carthaginians   that  ever 


were)  was  the  first  man  that  dnrst 
handle  a  lion  with  his  bare  hand,  and 
she  we  him  gentle  and  tame,  to  follow 
him  all  the  citio  over  in  a  slip  like  a 
doggo.  But  this  device  and  tricke  of 
his  turned  him  to  great  doma^,  and  cost 
him  his  utter  undoing ;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians  hereupon  laid  this  ground,  that 
Hanno,  a  man  of  such  a  gift,  so  wittie 
and  inventive  of  all  devises,  would  be 
able  to  persuade  the  people  to  whatso- 
ever his  mind  stood ;  and  that  it  was  a 
daungerons  and  ticklish  point  to  put 
the  libertie  of  so  great  a  state  as  Car- 
thage was,  into  the  hands  and  managing 
of  him,  who  could  handle  and^tame  the 
furious  violence  of  so  savage  a  beast ; 
and  thereupon  condemned  and  banished 
him." 

In  these  extracts,  the  allosion  to  the 
shows  of  wild  beasts  at  Rome  suggests 
some  interesting  reflections.  Those 
who  sought  to  obtain  popular  favours 
at  Rome,  had  no  readier  way  than 
to  exhibit  species  of  wild  beasts.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  originally 
these  exhibitions  were  prized,  because 
they  were  the  most  expressive  emblems 
of  conquest.  In  the  captivity  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  a  strange  country,  the 
proud  Romans  saw  the  representations 
that  best  realised  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  itself;  and  the  more 
strange  and  frightful  the  forms  of  the 
animals  that  were  thus  presented  to 
them,  the  more  complete  and  wonder- 
ful was  regarded  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms  that  had  subdued  the 
birth-place  of  monsters  so  remote  from 
all  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  men. 
This  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  conqueror 
was  greeted  who  first  showed  them  an 
hippopotamus. 

Those  shows  and  spectacles,  harm- 
less in  themselves  at  first,  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  Pagan  countries,  soon 
degenerated  into  cruelty.  Fights  be- 
tween the  wild  beasts  themselves  first 
gratified  the  appetite  for  blood.  As 
the  taste  for  animal  exhibitions  be- 
came more  refined,  criminals  were 
thrown  before  the  populace  to  the 
wild  beasts.  In  process  of  time  the 
desire  for  sanguinary  .spectacles  could 
only  be  gratified  by  those  gladiatorial 
contests  carried  on  by  slaves  of  the 
conquered  nations,  which  have  dis- 
graced in  the  annals  of  mankind  the 
Roman  name — when  in  their  magni- 
ficent circus,  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  those  scenes  of  blood,  all  that  was 
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Doble,  and  e1ef2rant,  and  i*efined  in  iin« 
penal  Rome,  thronged  with  her  popu- 
lace to  gloat  the  eye  of  cruelty  with 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  miserable 
slaves  slaughtering  each  other  in  cold 
blood,  to  gratify  the  appetite  for  blood- 
shed of  their  imperial  roasters.  Yon 
remember  the  description  of  the  poet — 

I  »•  before  me  the  ^Xskiintnr  lie ; 

H«*  lean*  npon  hla  hnnd ;  his  mtinly  brow 

Con«^nt«  to  di>ftth,  but  conqners  nitony ; 

And  his  dronp'd  hp«id  sinks  ^adunlly  lour, 

And  through  his  side  the  liuit  drop's  ebbing  slovr. 

Frnm  the  re«l  gnirh,  fall  heiivy,  one  by  one, 

I.iice  thi*  first  of  a  thander  shower ;  nnd  now 

The  nrenn  ptvlms  around  him^4ie  is  gone, 

Ere  rraaed  Ihp  inhnnian  shout  which  hailed  the 

irrftrh  who  won. 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyea 
Were  with  his  hrnrt,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  re<*k'd  not  of  tlw*  llf**  he  lost,  nor  price. 
But  wherp  hj'«  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
llipre  wrre  Ma  younff  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Thnre  was  their  Darinn  mother  —he,  their  sire, 
Bntrbered  t«»  make  a  Roman  holiday- 
All  Uiis  rush*d  with  bis  blood. 

But  even  these  contests,  inhuman  as 
they  were,  were  mercy,  were  charity 
itself,  compared  with  the  exhibitions 
that  were  made  when  crimiiials  were 
cast  to  the  lions.  That  this  savage 
mode  of  punishment  prevailed  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  history 
supplies  incontestable  proofs.  AtR6me 
it  was  the  most  usual,  perhaps  the 
most  merciful  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  persons  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  being  Christians.  Of  all  modes 
of  torture,  this  was  the  most  revolting 
to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature. 
It  was,  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  torture 
upon  our  own  species,  ',the  surrender 
of  the  supremacy  of  man. 

The  representation  of  the  conquest 
of  a  country  by  bringing  its  wild 
animals  in  chains,  perhaps  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  even  to  our  mind ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ancients  there  was  an  appro- 
priateness of  which  we  know  nothing — 
it  was  connected  with  that  most  extra- 
ordinary form  of  idolatry  in  which 
superstition  ever  debased  the  intellect 
of  man,  caEATORE  worship.  There 
are  extant  inscriptions  on  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  the 
conqueror  is  represented  as  bringing 
in  chiuns  the  animals  that  were  the 
tutelar  gods  of  the  conquered  country. 
Such  was  the  strange  mythology  of 
degenerate  men. 

The  worship  of  animals  by  the  most 
learned  nations  of  all  antiquity,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  melancholy, 
M  assuredly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
humbling  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind* 


That  man,  proud  man,  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  should  voluntarily  descend 
from  his  high  position  as  God's  vice- 
gerent upon  earth — should  prostrate 
himself  in  debasing  and  sickening 
adoration  before  the  most  noisome 
beasts  and  reptiles — implies  a  degrada- 
tion which,  were  it  not  for  its  too  in- 
disputable attestation,  we  could  scarcely 
believe  credible.  Yet  this  debasing 
form  of  idolatry  stands  out  in  broad 
and  distinct  relief  in  the  religious 
history  of  man.  In  all  those  forms  of 
religion  and  philosophy  which  we  may 
trace  to  the  common  source  of  Egyp- 
tian mysticism,  the  worship  of  animals 
holds  its  place.  In  the  three  great 
divisions  of  this  mysticism,  in  Egypt 
itself,  among  the  wise  men  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  in  the  Hindoo  super- 
stition, this  inexplicable  idolatry  held — 
in  one  of  them  still  holds — its  sway. 
To  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals 
we  owe  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history  which  the  priests  of 
the  Nile  unquestionably  preserved-^ 
with  them  the  study  of  animals  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  theo* 
LOGY.  The  ibis,  the  serpent,  the  cow, 
and  even  the  crocodile,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  adoration.  Of  the  vene- 
ration with  which  the  ibis  was  regarded 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  There 
are  few  who  have  not  heard  of  that 
sacred  bird,  so  sacred  that  even  the 
person  who  accidentally  killed  one  was 
punished  with  death — the  remains  of 
which  were  embalmed  with  the  same 
solemn  care  as  their  own  parents — the 
bird,  whose  very  feathers  struck  terror 
into  the  serpents,  and  which  in  every 
temple  regulated  its  food  by  the  changes 
of  the  moon.  But  these  extrava^nt 
honours  were  not  confined  to  the  ibis, 
the  utility  of  which  bird  in  destroying 
serpents  has  been  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  its  adoration.  The  bull,  the  cow, 
the  ichneumon,  the  cat,  and  even  the 
crocodile,  were  the  objects  of  a  similar 
worship.  The  sacred  boll  at  Memphis 
was  honoured  with  divine  adoration. 
Distinguished  by  peculiar  marks,  bis 
death,  which,  even  though  he  was  a 
god,  occurred  after  the  way  of  all 
bulls,  was  mourned  with  natural  sor- 
row until  a  bull  with  similar  marks 
was  discovered,  and  the  consecrated 
calf  installed  with  all  the  pomp  and 
mysticism  of  their  religion  into  the 
temple  of  the  god  Osiris,  whose  name 
he  bore.  At  Heliopolis  similar  honours 
were  paid  to  a  cow ;  and,  worst  of  all. 
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for  a  lonff  period  this  brute  worship 
nambered  among  its  rites  the  offering 
of  hatnan  sacrifices  to  these  gods.  It 
18  said  that  the  religion  required  the 
Tictims  to  be  red-haired,  a  colour  rarely 
met  with  among  the  natives  of  Egypt 
themselves,  and  which,  therefore,  con- 
fined the  honour  of  those  immolations 
to  stranj^ers,  principally  Greeks,  who 
were  offered  up  to  appease  the  terrible 
wrath  of  the  ibis  and  the  ichneumon. 

Among  the  Chaldees  we  find  the 
traces  of  the  same  religion.  It  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  story 
of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  when  the 
prophet  Daniel  destroyed  the  living 
dragon,  which  was  the  object  of  Baby- 
lonish adoration  without  sword  or 
stave — a  story,  by  the  way,  which  I 
saw  within  the  last  week  rather  oddly 
represented  in  some  popular  print — 
Bel  being  represented  by  a  little  woman 
wearing  a  neat  petticoat,  whom  the 
dragon  is  obviously  intending  to  devour, 
when  the  prophet  Daniel  interposes 
just  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  her 
fate. 

Among  the  Hindoos  the  worship  of 
the  brute  creation  is  to  be  found  in  its 
most  degraded  and  degrading  form. 
There  the  mother  is  said  to  cast  her 
babe  upon  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  and  look  on  with  complacency, 
and  even  joy,  while  the  sacred  crocodile 
rends  the  little  innocent  limb  from 
Kmb.  So  true  is  the  sentence,  **  all 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
cruelty."  Throughout  Hindostan  there 
is  no  hospital  for  the  decayed  and  im- 
potent of  our  own  species ;  but  at  Surat 
IS  on  hospital  for  animals,  supported  by 
Hindoo  piety,  and  in  which  it  is  beyond 
doubt,  their  care  for  the  animal  creature 
is  carried  so  fiir  as  to  provide  wards, 
in  which  are  tended  by  the  Brahmins 
the  most  noisome  and  disgusting  rep- 
tiles— nay,  even  insects^  which^  but 
fbr  this  singular  exception,  we  might 
well  believe  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  would  unite  to  exterminate. 
But  in  the  hospital  at  Surat  there  is 
absolutely  a  ward  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  care  of  bugs.  Of  course 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Brahminical  religion 
to  eat  no  animal  food.  The  stricter 
Brahmins  will  not  sit  down  until  they 
hare  carefully  swept  the  floor,  lest 
inadvertently  they  might  take  away 
animal  life  ;  nay,  those  who  aspire  to 
peculiar  sanctity  very  commonly  wear 
a  thin  ^anze  covering  oyet  their  mouths. 
Jest  pmdreiiture  by  swallowing  a  stray 


fly  they  might  make  themselves  grnlty 
of  taking  away  animal  life. 

In  Thibet  a  form  of  animal  worship, 
not  indeed  as  gp-oss  or  cruel,  but  still 
sufficiently  degrading,  is  kept  up. 

These  instances  of  humau  follj 
might  be  amusing,  were  they  not  also 
humbling  and  instructive.  They  oc- 
curred among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  most  polished  and  the  most  learned. 
Carry  back  your  mind  to  the  proudest 
day  of  Roman  pride,  to  the  most 
solemn  or  the  gloomiest  splendours  of 
Egyptian  mysticism,  or  the  palmiest 
hours  of  that  religion  and  that  people 
of  the  east,  whose  institutions  boast  a 
far  off  antiquity,  that  makes,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  European  nations  but  the 
mushroom  growth  of  yesterdiy. 
Recall  the  scenes  of  the  unrivalled 
circus,  the  vastness  of  whose  amphi- 
theatre no  effort  of  modem  architec- 
ture has  dared  to  rival — all  that  was 
great — all  that  was  glorious  in  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  assembled 
there — the  multitudes  of  imperial 
Rome  thronging  the  tiers  of  dial 
mighty  amphitheatre,  in  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings,  unknown  to  the 
dimensions  of  any  modem  arena ;  hot 
all  waiting — all  that  was  polished— all 
that  was  elegant — all  that  was  virtuous 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  wutiog 
with  anxiety  the  moment  when  some 
hapless  victims  must  be  flung  io  the 
lions — until  the  wild  beasts  wouldrend, 
before  their  eyes,  the  aged  and  vene- 
rable form  of  the  Christian  preUte^ 
whose  only  crime  was  that  he  preached 
the  religion  of  the  cross;  while  the 
rank  and  the  philosophy,  and  the 
refinement^  ay,  and  the  beauty  of 
Rome,  was  assembled  in  that  giganth; 
amphitheatre,  to  feast  their  eyes  with 
the  spectacle  of  his  agonies ! 

Look  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
or  the  Nile.  The  priests  of  areDgion 
to  which  the  uninterrupted  dominion 
of  countless  generations  had  broo^ht 
no  humanizing  influences,  stand  beside 
the  sacred  stream.  Bring  to  your 
mind's  eye,  if  you  can,  the  mother, 
under  the  guidance  of  these  priests, 
throwing  her  helpless  babe  oponflie 
stream,  an  offering  to  the  crocodile 
gods  of  the  riyerj  and  watching  with 
complacency  ithile  the  monsters  tore 
and  quarrelled  for  their  prey. 

Or  turn  to  the  mystic  land  of  learn- 
ing and  knowled^ge— the  era^  of 
science— where  is^etj  iasor^timi  upoB 
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each  stone  spoke  some  hidden  mjster  j 
of  profound  philosophy,  and  the'  form 
of  ererj  huildinfi^  shaped  itself  into 
some  teaching  or  wisdom.  Beneath 
the^  wondrous  pyramids,  to  explain 
the  mode  of  whose  construction  baffles 
all  the  skill  of  modern  art,  as  to  explain 
thehr  origin  perplexes  all  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  research — the  very 
priesthood  who  had  taught  Pythagoras 
wisdom,  and  in  whose  learning  Moses 
was  learned,  who  preserved  alone  the 
astronomical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge  of  ancient  times,  how  down  in 
degrading  idolatry  to  worship  the 
ibis,  the  serpen t^  and  the  ichneumon. 

May  I  ask  you  to  contrast  with  this 
the  purposes  for  which  we  are  assembled 
here  this  evening — the  purposes  for 
which  our  Zoological  Society  has  been 
formed  ?  We  have  the  lions  within 
oar  walls — we  have  the  ichneumon  of 
the  Egyptian  idolatry — the  one  barm- 
less  to  be  viewed  by  the  artizans  and 
mechanics  of  our  city,  the  other 
tended  I  am  sure  with  so  much  care 
as  is  necessary  to  its  comfort  in  its 
captivity — but  without  its  altar  or  its 
priest.  1  fear,  I  confess,  no  comparison 
for  ourselves.  The  light  of  Chris- 
tianity has  fallen  on  us  since,  and  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that,  even  here  this 
evening,  in  the  very  fact  of  such  an 
assembly  as  this — in  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  Zoological 
Society — there  is  a  dtflp:iity  and  a 
^andeur,  compared  witn  which  the 
imperial  glories  of  the  Roman  circus, 
and  the  venerable  solemnity  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  sink  into  nothing. 
By  us,  it  is  true,  no  mighty  amphi  * 
theatre  has  been  raised  in  its  gigantic 
proportions  to  collect  together  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world — no  mystic  pillar  stands  in 
solemn  grandeur,  bearing,  in  inscrip- 
tions graven  on  it  in  elder  times,  the 
hidden  lore  of  ages.  We  have  raised 
no  massy  columns  of  a  solemn  temple, 
where  a  priesthood,  claiming  their 
origin  from  the  unknown  remoteness 
of  a  far-off  antiquity,  may  wait ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  moral  purposes 
of  our  assembling  here  this  evening, 
and  of  the  occasion  that  assembled  the 
might  of  imperial  Rome  in  her  gigantic 
amphitheatre,  or  brought  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt  to  the  rites  of  their  mystic 
temples — when  we  remember  that  their 
animals  were  kept  as  the  agents  of  a 
Orteity  more  savage  thto  the  instru- 
ments it  MAploy^  or  as  the  gods  of 


a  worship  that  degraded  its  worshippers 
far  helow  the  unconscious  objects  to 
whom  they  bowed,  and  that  here  they 
are  kept  harmless  and  unharmed,  to 
give  our  people  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving m  knowledge — of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  works 
of  God — who  is  there  that  does  not 
feel  that  in  all  that  constitutes  true 
civilization  our  own  Zoological  Garden, 
with  its  simple  rustic  paling,  and  its 
unpretending  iron  gate,  is  a  prouder, 
far  prouder  monument  of  our  progress 
than  the  mightiest  building  of  which 
imperial  Rome  could  boast,  or  the 
most  solemn  grandeur  of  Egypt's 
mystic  shrines  1 

It  would  be  a  very  singular  and  a 
very  interesting  inquiry  to  collect  to- 
gether information  relative  to  the  dif- 
ferent lights  in  which  the  superstition 
of  men  has  regarded  animals.  The 
subject  of  creature  worship,  at  which 
we  have  glanced,  would  in  itself  supply 
an  abundant  field  of  investigation. 
But  there  would  remain  the  wide  and 
more  interesting  subject  of  the  super- 
stitions relative  to  different  animals 
which  have  prevailed  among  men. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  familiar  with 
the  superstition  of  the  death-watch,  a 
little  insect  that  lives  in  wood,  and  by 
striking  a  hard-cased  forehead  against 
the  sides  6f  his  dwelling,  produces  the 
sound  that  in  the  stillness  of  a  sick 
room,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
so  alarmingly  predicts  the  dissolution 
of  the  patient  ?  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  know  how  unlucky  it  is  to 
kill  one  of  the  little  crickets  that  chirp 
upon  the  kitchen  hearth?  Is  there 
any  one  here,  who,  if  he  went  on  a 
long  voyage — certainly  there  is  no  one 
who  has  read  the  Ancient  Mariner 
— would  venture  to  harm  the  alhatross  ? 
Among  a  people  of  poetical  tempera- 
ment like  our  own,  the  tendency  to 
such  superstition  is  common.  With 
us  the  croak  of  the  raven,  the  chatter- 
ing of  the  magpie,  and  the  flapping  of 
the  wing  of  the  owl  or  the  bat,  have 
all  their  named  and  understood  inter- 
pretations. The  auguries  of  the  an- 
cients are  revived  among  us  in  another 
form ;  and  to  many  an  Irish  female 
the  flight  of  birds,  or  their  note,  is  an 
object  of  nearly  as  much  consequence 
as  to  the  Roman  generals  before  com- 
mencing a  campaign. 

These  superstitions  with  regard  to 
animals  are  confined  however  to  no 
counti^y,  although  every  country  may 
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have  some  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  these  supersti- 
tions meeting  us  in  everj  country  and 
every  climate,  without  referring  them 
to  some  general  and  ruling  principle 
of  the  human  mind — perhaps  to  that 
instinctive  conviction  of  the  heart  that 
there  is  a  world  different  from  that  of 
sights  with  which  we  are  fain  to  believe 
in  any  possible  communication.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  poetry  or  the 
superstition  of  every  country  and  every 
age  has  invested  some  of  the  inferior 
animals  with  a  mysterious  character. 
Popular  legends  have  preserved  and 
perpetuated  this  feeling.  To  this  day 
every  St.  Stephen's  day  in  England  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  is  observed  by 
the  ceremony  of  hunting  the  wren,  an 
annual  persecution  of  these  unfortunate 
little  birds,  for  which  different  reasons 
have  been  assigned,  but  which  I  believe 
owes  its  origin  to  some  libellous  legend 
that  attributes  to  the  wren  some  insult 
either  to  the  martyr  Stephen,  or  to 
our  Lord  himself.  The  barbarous 
custom  of  throwing  sticks  at  cocks  is 
said  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  simibir  offence  of  these  birds. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  relating  to 
anunals  will  be  found  to  have  refer- 
ence to  popular  belief  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  events  of  Cb^tian  his- 
tory. There  are  few  perhaps  who 
have  not  heard  the  popular  explana- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  cross  on  the 
ass*s  back,  or  the  marks  resembling 
that  of  the  human  hand  in  the  had- 
dock*s  mouth.  Legends,  however,  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  have  had  their  influences 
almost  as  powerful.  For  the  univer- 
sal popularity  of  the  robin-redbreast, 
that  quarrelsome  and.  ill-tempered 
little  bird  is  indebted  to  the  story 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  —  at 
least  as  much  as  he  is  to  the  fear- 
less audacity  with  which  he  trusts 
himself  among  men.  The  stork  has, 
in  some  places  on  the  continent, 
attained  a  respect  almost  rivalling 
that  in  which  his  cousin  the  ibis 
was  held  in  ancient  Egypt,  because 
he  is  believed  to  be  the  very  model  of 
filial  piety  to  his  aged  parent;  and 
doves,  and  even  the  common  pigeon, 
have  rashly  got  credit  for  that  un- 
alterable coi^uffal  fidelity  which  poets 
have  attributed  to  them. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further 
than  these  mere  hints,  but  I  do  think 
that  were  the  materials  relative  to  this 


subject  collected  together  by  anyone 
qualified,  by  taste,  by  industry,  and  by 
information,  for  the  task,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  volume  might 
be  compiled  from  them,  embradi^ 
fairlv  within  its  compass  all  tliat  could 
be  tnought  or  said  upon  the  subject 
of  that  most  extraordinary  phase  of 
human  aberration — creature  worship ; 
including,  too,  some  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  auguries,  and  opening  all  the 
poetry  and  pathos  that  may  be  found 
in  the  different  legends  and  traditions 
relative  to  the  inferior  creatures  that 
in  different  countries  have  become  a 
part  of  the  popular  mind.  I  know  of 
no  subject  that  could  better  empk>j 
the  best  faculties  of  any  one  who  had 
leisure  and  ability  for  the  task,  than  a 
history  of  the  superstitions  relatmg  to 
the  animal  creation.  Shall  I  be  for- 
given, if  I  say  that  I  should  regret  if 
even  the  progress  of  zoological  know- 
ledge went  to  deprive  us  of  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  many  of  those  supereti- 
tions  ?  That  knowledge  may  tell  os 
that  it  is  but  the  light  in  the  sick 
man  s  apartment  that  attracts  the 
raven  to  his  window ;  but  who  b  there 
possessed  of  even  so  mach  knowledges 
who,  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  a 
friend,  would  hear  without  a  thrill 
the  flapping  of  the  night  wing  of  the 
raven  at  the  window.  I  do  not,  I 
confess,  envy  the  temperament  that 
would  hear  in  the  dismal  howl  of  the 
hysena  round  a  besieged  city,  nothing 
more  than  the  call  of  the  aniroab  for 
their  prey.  Who  that  has  heard  on 
a  still  and  calm  night  that  pecalisr 
piteous  howl  which  dog^  sometimes  vae, 
and  in  which  they  arc  said  sometimes 
to  bemoan  the  coming  death  of  their 
master  or  friend,  without  giving  an  in- 
voluntary and  momentary  credence  to 
some  dismal  forebodings  of  its  mebn- 
choly  tone  ? 

These  features  of  life,  if  we  do  not 
let  them  master  our  reason,  can  do  no 
harm.  They  do  good  by  giving  Wi 
even  in  sense^  something  beyond  the 
mere  grossness  of  sense.  Foolish  the? 
may  be,  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  sa<A 
illusions  I  do  believe  that  many  a  spirit 
has  found  its  joy,  more  capable,  fer 
more  capable  of  meeting  with  stero 
and  downright  common  sense  the  prac- 
tical emergencies  of  life,  than  any  of 
the  matter-of-fact  persons  who  would 
be  ready  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  such 
feelings.  Time,  however,  is  wsming 
me  to  draw  to  a  close,     I  do  not  wish 
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altogether  to  weary  your  patience 
bj  continuing  too  long  these  bints 
on  a  subject,  the  nurhce  of  which 
I  can  do  no  more  than  touch,  I  had 
intended  to  have  reviewed  a  subject 
upon  which  on  a  former  occasion  like 
this  I  slightly  glanced — I  mean  the 
analogies  which  may  be  discovered  be- 
tveen  the  provisions  by  which  animal 
life  is  sustained,  and  animal  society,  if 
I  nuiy  use  the  expression,  is  perpetuated 
on  earth ;  and  that  wonderful  system 
by  which  the  industry  and  the  power 
of  mankind  are  combined  into  one 
great  system  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  our  common  race.  These 
phenomena  should  not  excite  our  mind 
only,  because  they  pass  every  day  be- 
fore us  unobserved.  I  do  believe  that 
a  close  examination  would  satisfy  us 
that  between  this  system  of  God*s  pro- 
vidence for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  men,  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  wants  of  the  inferior  animals  are 
provided  for,  there  are  many  more 
analogies  tlum  might  at  first  appear. 
Upon  this,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  now  to  enter.  To  treat  this 
matter  with  brevity  would  be  to  do  it 
iojnstice;  to  discuss  it  at  length  would 
be  greater  injustice  to  you.  There  is, 
however,  one  subject  upon  which,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  in 
speaking  of  zoolo^  as  connected  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  that 
is,  the  salutary  effect  which  such  studies 
generally  diffused,  do  unquestionably 
produce  upon  the  popular  mind.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  almost 
the  only  secular  knowledge,  to  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  which  no  possible  ob- 
jection can  be  urged.  If  you  give  poli- 
tical knowledge,  there  are  others  who 
will  tell  you,  whether  truly  or  not,  that 
JOQ  are  unfitting  the  people  for  their 
proper  sphere,  and  drawing  them  from 
their  proper  place.  Give  them  a  taste 
for  these  inquiries,  which  are  included 
imder  the  somewhat  comprehensive 
name  of  metaphysics,  and  you  run  the 
Hsk  of  kindling  up  the  unhallowed  fire 
of  those  hazardous  speculations,  which, 
in  minds  not  stored  with  knowledge  as 
well  as  trained  in  truth,  often  end  in  a 
conceited  and  shallow  infidelity .  But 
give  the  people  a  taste  for  the  studies 
of  natural  history,  and  you  cultivate, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  pos- 
sible kind  of  education,  all  the  facul- 
ties in  their  proper  plao»  and  degree, 
you  give  ample  employment  to  the 


observing  power  without  permitting  the 
reflective  faculties  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. I  believe  that  all  men,  even 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  are  too 
apt  to  overlook  and  forget  the  opera- 
tions of  those  unseen  but  all-powerful 
influences  of  society,  which,  while 
legislators  are  making  laws,  are  silently 
modifying  the  character  of  our  people, 
to  which  the  laws  must  sooner  or  later 
be  moulded.  And  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  those 
who  would  successfully  labour  to  make 
our  people,  generally,  students  of 
natural  history,  might  produce  more 
important  effects  on  the  nature,  mind, 
and  national  character,  than  many 
whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  legislators  and  statesmen.  Indeed,  the 
study  of  natural  history  seems,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  which 
would  naturally  present  itself  to  men. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  our  early 
years.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  around  u«  seems  the  proper, 
or  at  least  the  first  direction  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  inquiries  of  natural 
history  present  themselves  at  once  to 
every  mind.  And  as  these  pursuits 
are  those  to  which  our  faculties  seem 
most  naturally  directed,  or  are  those 
to  which  our  faculties  are  most  uni- 
versally adapted,  requiring  no  great 
powers  of  analysis,  drawing  on  no 
abstruse  power  of  calculation,  they 
need  nothmg  more  for  their  ordinarily 
successful  pursuit  than  an  application 
of  those  powers  of  observation  and 
classification  in  which  few  men  are 
wholly  deficient.  They  fatigue  the 
mind  by  no  difficult  calculation,  they 
weary  the  intellect  by  no  abstruse 
investigation;  calling  into  healthy  action 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  they  over- 
task none  ;  while  in  our  moral  nature 
they  introduce  no  disturbing  problems, 
they  startle  us  with  no  perplexing 
subtleties,  they  harass  us  with  no 
inexplicable  difficulties,  and  lead  us  to 
no  hazardous  speculation,  in  which  we 
have  neither  fact  to  guide  nor  know- 
ledge to  control;  on  the  contrary, 
they  beget  in  him  who  follows  them 
an  humble  and  a  teachable  spirit. 
Their  first  requisition  is,  that  he  should 
be  taught  facts;  their  second  is, that 
he  should  reduce  what  he  learns  of 
them  to  order.  Thus  do  they  instruct 
him  in  order  and  method,  producing 
in  him  a  regular  as  well  as  a  cautious 
mind,  tranquillizing  the  passions  as  well 
disciplining  the  intellect,  and,  above  all 
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they  lead  him  directly^  and  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Creator  himself  has 
willed  that  he  should  he  known,  bj  k 
contemplation  of  his  work  to  have  an 
awe  for  the  greatness  and  a  love  for 
the  goodness  of  God.  And  in  speaking 
of  zoological  studies  in  connection 
with  civilizationi  how  can  I  better  con- 
clude than  by  a  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  civilization — the  subduing 
of  man's  unruly  will  to  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  religion.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  that  which  is  called 
natural  religion,  as  if  it  could  dispense 
with  revelation ;  but  vet  I  do  believe 
that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator  there  is  good  for  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man ;  and  where  shall  we  find  such 
striking  proofs  of  the  power  of  his 
providence  and  his  goodness,  as  in  the 
wonders  that  zoology  discloses  to  our 
view? 

The  myriads  of  animals  that  people 
that  small  portion  of  our  globe  which 
we  know,  the  myriads  more  that  may 
people  the  unfathomed  depths  where 
no  line  has  ever  sounded,  the  myriads 
that  some  philosophers  suppose  to 
people  the  hollow  centre  of  that  globe 
— the  things  in  the  waters  under  the 
earthy  the  fbssil  remains  of  which  we 
now  find  where  they  were  cast  when 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up — these,  indeed,  do  not  pro- 
perly come  within  the  range  of  zoolo- 
gical studies.  But  confine  ourselves 
to  these — go  eveh  to  our  own  Zoolo- 
gical Garden,  inadequately  and  poorly 
stocked,    because    inadequately    and 


pootlj  supported,  as  I  regret  tn  say  it 
is — consider  the  variety  of  climate,  of 
inodes  of  life  to  which  eren  the  num- 
bers of  this  small  catalogue  of  animals 
are  adapted — by  what  wonderful  Con- 
trivances, no  less  of  animal  mechanism 
than  of  instinct  and  temper,  thej 
have  been  suited  to  the  state  of  life  m 
which  th^  are  placed — what  yarions 
fbod,  obtamed  by  what  different  means, 
b  to  be  supplied  to  all  these ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Almighty 
knows  all  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills — that  of  all  the  myriads  of  fea- 
thered fowl  that  people  the  fields  and 
the  forests  over  the  earth,  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground  but  he  knoweth 
it  In  the  words  of  thitt  beantifbi 
zoological  hymn  in  which  the  psalmist 
praises  the  power  of  the  Creator — 

He  wndeUi  the  «pring>  into  the  valleft.  whkfa  raa 
among  the  hillt. 

And  they  giredrtnk  toererybestt  ofthefltU; 
the  wild  anei  quench  their  thirit,  te.  Ike 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  conceive 
these  reflections  out  of  place.  I  have^ 
perhaps,  too  long  detained  you  in  the 
observations  I  have  o£Fered  \  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  feel  for  myself  an  obligatioa 
to  my  friend,  whose  request  led  me  to 
inquiries  in  which  I  have  felt  an  inte- 
rest I  never  can  forget  In  the  time 
that  I  have  been  able  to  snatch  (hm 
other  avocatiotis,  and  devote  to  stiidio 
such  as  these,  I  have  felt  an  enjoymait 
for  which  I  would  gladly  exchange  a 
great  deal.  That  I  have  failed  to 
communicate  that  interest  to  you,  I 
can  readily  believe  $  but  if  I  have,  it  is 
most  assuredly  the  fkult  6f  the  spf»ker, 
not  of  the  sumect. 
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The  law  has  triomphed.  The  career 
of  the  agitator  has  been  arrested.  The 
"monster  meetings"  are  at  an  end. 
The  demagogues  who  rode  so  tri- 
nmphantlj  upon  popular  delusion,  have 
been  brought  to  a  stand  still ;  and  in- 
stead of  exciting  a  misguided  popula- 
tion to  acts  of  phrenetic  defiance,  by 
which  an  empire  was  to  he  convulsea, 
they  are  compelled  to  take  the  atti- 
tude of  convicted  misdemeanants,  and 
to  await  the  sentence  due  to  their 
misdeeds  from  the  offended  laws  of 
their  country. 

Had  the  course  of  action  adopted 
by  Mr  O'Connell  been  suffer ed' to  pro- 
ceed, there  is    no  man  of  any  party 
who  must  not   acknowledge    that  it 
was  big  with  national  ruin.      Either 
Ireland  would  have  been  torn  by  vio- 
lence from   Great  Britain,  or  a  re- 
bellion would  have  broken  out,  which 
could    only    be    extinguished    by  an 
ocean  of  blood.   What  was  this  course? 
To  enflame,  by  the  most  seditious  re- 
presentations,  the  Romish  population 
of  this  country ;    to  pledge  them  to 
a  determination,  "coute  qui  coute," 
to  carry  "  the  repeal  ;**  to  familiarize 
them    with   the  idea    of   their    own 
physical  power,  by  assembling  them 
in  enormous   masses,    such  as  must 
strike  terror  into  all  who  were   op- 
posed to  their  designs ;  to  organize 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that 
physical  power  most  available  for  the 
objects  of  their  leaders ;  to  combine 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  as  one 
man,  as  zealous  co-operators  in  the 
same  design  ;  to  employ  a  most  able 
and  most  malignant  press  to  aid  in 
the  dissemination  of   the  views  and 
t^ciples    most    adverse  to    British 
connection ;  to  tamper  with  the  army, 
by  inculcating  doctHnes  hostile  to  the 
duty  which  the  soldier  owes  to  his 
superiors  ;  to  bring  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice into  contempt,  by  instituting  tri- 
bunals to  which  were  to  be  referred 
the  legal  business  of  the  country ;  and 
to  levy  an  enormotis  taxation,  by  which 
funds  were  to  be  provided  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  this  formidable  ma- 
chinery, and  to  be  ready  for  any  ulte- 
rior pu^pdsM  upon  wfareh  the  leftders 


might  resolve,  when  a  mock  parlia- 
ment of  three  hundred  members  were 
assembled  in  Dublin,  to  propose  to  the 
British  minister  the  terms  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  they  would 
consent  that  Ireland  should  any  longer 
continue  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  Was  such,  or  was 
it  not,  the  course  of  action  upon  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  resolved, and  which  he 
was  suffered  to  carry  so  far  into  effect 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
his  real  object  ?  And  will  any  man 
say,  that  it  could  have  been  persevered 
in  without  causing  a  tremendous  con- 
vulsion, which  must  shake  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  if  it  did  not  eventuate 
in  the  disruption  of  Ireland  ?  No 
sane  man,  who  fairly  estimates  causes 
and  their  effects,  can  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  acknowledge  that  the  plans 
of  the  arch-agitator  were  wisely  con- 
trived for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  he  had  at  heart ;  and 
that,  had  they  been  only  suffered  to 
ripen  to  their  intended  maturity,  the 
British  minister  would  soon  be  con- 
fronted by  an  angry  and  insurgent 
population,  and  have  to  choose  between 
concessions,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous,  and  resistance,  which,  how- 
ever it  terminated,  (and  of  that  there 
could  be  no  absolute  certainty,)  would 
be  frightfully  destructive.  Then  there 
were  the  chances  of  foreign  interfe- 
rence, the  chances  of  foreign  war,  the 
chances  of  internal  embarrassment, 
of  which  the  old  incendiary  well  knew 
the  value,  and  of  which  he  Would  have 
ably  availed  himself  in  atiy  conflict 
which  might  arise ;  while  the  conces- 
sion in  twenty-nine,  and  the  still  more 
recent  concessions  in  Canada,  by  which 
turbulence  and  rebellion  were  reward- 
ed with  a  large  extension  of  constitu- 
tional privileges,  were  no  small  induce- 
ment to  hitu  to  calculate  upon  a  de- 
gree of  supineness  and  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers,  which  must  prompt 
the  hope  that  a  similar  regard  would 
be  shown,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  sacred  rights  of  insurrection 
in  Ireland.  We  repeat  it,  had  this 
conspiracy  been  suffered  to  go  on, 
either  Ireland  would  b«  plunged  into 
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all  the  horrors  of  rehellion,  or  the ' 
conspirators  would  stand  upon  a  van- 
tage ground,  which  would  enable  them 
to  command  the  terms  upon  which 
they  wonld  consent  to  defer,  for  a 
little  longer,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  commend  the 
wisdom  and  the  vigour  bv  which  this 
system  of  sedition  has  been  brought  to 
an  end?  Could  we,  could  any  one 
contemplate  its  continued  existence, 
without  the  most  frightful  apprehen- 
sions? We  do  confess  our  fears  were 
great  during  the  whole  period  of  time 
in  which  the  government  suffered 
these  meetings  to  go  on.  And  we 
felt  even  a  sense  of  dismay  when 
parliament  was  suffered  to  separate 
without  passing  any  measure  which 
might  have  guaranteed  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  But  we  knew  not  then,  as  we 
know  now,  that  a  watchful  eye  was  kept 
upon  the  disturbers  ;  that  their  every 
movement  was  vigilantly  observed  ; 
and  that,  if  the  declaration  in  the 
queen's  speech  had  not  the  effect  of 
allaying  the  repeal  agitation  which 
had  proceeded  to  so  alarming  a  height, 
it  was  the  full  intention  of  our  rulers 
that  other  and  more  vigorous  means 
should  not  be  wanting.  We  now  see 
that  the  quiescence  of  government 
was  not  supineness.  They  were  desirous 
of  acting  decisively  if  they  acted  at 
all.  And  we  fully  agree  with  them, 
that  it  was  most  important  to  see  how 
far  they  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
grapple  with  this  must  atrocious  sys- 
tem of  agitation  by  the  ordinary  in- 
strumentality of  the  law,  before  they 
had  recourse  to  any  other,  and  thus 
afford  their  enemies  a  handle  to  re- 
present them  as  doing  an  unnecessary 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  course  which  they  did 
pursue  was  at  once  bold,  judicious, 
constitutional,  and  comprehensive. 
Upon  a  calm  survey  of  all  the  acts 
and  proceedings,  the  sayings,  the 
doings,  and  the  writings  of  the  repeal 
body,  it  was  deemed  judicious  to  in- 
dict their  leaders  for  a  conspiracy — a 
crime  which  implied  concert  and 
combination,  and  m  which  the  acts  of 
each  and  of  all  could  be  made  availa- 
ble for  proving  the  alleged  offence, 
while  every  fair  opportunity  of  justifi- 
cation or  of  extenuation  was  afforded 
to  the  traversers,  who  were  at  perfect 
Jiberty  to  produce,  on  their  own  be- 


'  half,  all  the  evidence  which  coald  be 
available  for  their  exculpation.  Nerer 
was  an  indictment  more  fairly  laid; 
never  was  a  prosecution  more  tempe- 
rately conducted ;  never  was  a  wider 
latitude  allowed  to  tlie  accused  in 
their  defence.  Their  counsel  were 
the  ablest  men  whom  the  Irish  btr 
could  furnish ;  and  fearlessly  aod 
energetically  did  they  discharge  their 
arduous  duty.  For  four-and-twentj 
days  this  important  trial  lasted. 
During  all  that  time  the  public  were 
kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense;  and 
had  a  single  juror  been  taken  ill,  (in 
event  not  at  all  unlikely,)  the  whole 
proceeding  would  have  been  in  vain. 
Most  onerous  was  the  duty  whick 
these  honest  men  had  to  discharge; 
most  heavy  the  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  them.  Many  and  varioos 
were  the  arts,  both  of  seduction  and 
intimidation,  which  were  employed  to 
bias  them  in  their  honest  endearoor 
"well  and  truly  to  try"  the  isroei 
which  had  been  submitted  to  thenii 
and  •*  true  verdict  to  give,  according 
to  the  evidence."  They  withstood 
them  all.  They  bestowed  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case  a  most  discriminat- 
ing attention.  They  marked  the  pe- 
culiarities which  presented  themselTes 
in  the  cases  of  the  several  traversers, 
and  either  acquitted,  or  assigned  his 
distinct  portion  of  guilt  to  each  of  the 
misdemeanants,  according  as  he  ap- 
peared more  or  less,  or  not  at  allf 
a  participator  in  the  offences  alleged 
against  them. 

We  must  say  we  feel  proud  of  onr 
fellow-citizens.  We  feel  a  pride  in 
belonging  to  a  city  which  could  foroish 
such  a  jury.  They  took,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  the  law  from  the  court} 
which  was  unanimous  that  if  the  offences 
charged  were  proved,  they  would 
amount  to  conspiracy.  The  facts  were 
the  acts  and  the  declaration  of  the  ac- 
cused. They  were  acts  in  which  they 
gloried,  and  declarations  of  which  they 
have  never  pretended  to  feel  ashamed. 
The  jury  were  simply  to  consider  whe- 
ther these  acts  and  these  declarations 
proved  the  intent  with  which  they  were 
alleged  to  have  been  done  or  spoken; 
whether  they  implied  concert;  whether, 
for  instance,  the  alleged  assumption  of 
the  judicial  functions  was  really  and 
bona  fide  made  for  the  purpose  of 
quietly  arbitrating  differences,  just  at 
Ukaa  plaoe  amongst  the  So<»69  ^ 
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Friends,  or  whether  it  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  her  majesty's 
courts  of  justice  into  contempt ;  whe- 
ther "the  monster   meetings"    were 
held  singly  and  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion  and  petition,  although  dis- 
cussion must  have  been  impracticable, 
because  of  the  immensity  of  the  multi- 
tudes, and  no  petition  ever  emanated 
fipom  one  of  them  ;  or,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  seditious  excitement,  and  mti- 
midation ;  whether  the  advice  given  to 
the  soldiers  was  given  to  them  purely 
and   solely   with    the    innocent    and 
kodable    view     of    improving    their 
morals,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
tampering  with  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  should  they  be  called 
upon  to  act  against  insurgents  in  the 
field;    these   were  the  issues   which 
this  jury  had  to  try;  and  did  it,  we 
ask  any  reasonable  man,  imply  in  them 
any  monstrous    incredulity  that  they 
eonld  not  believe  the  newly  established 
arbitration  courts  to  be  a  mere  adop- 
tion of  the  Quaker  practice,  by  the 
repeal  association;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  settled  purpose  was  mani- 
fested in  the  erection  of  them,  which 
clearly  implied  the  guilt  with  which 
the  traversers  were  charged  ?    And  if 
each  separate  overt  act  bore  upon  the 
face  of  it  an  obvious  intention  to  ac- 
complish the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
vnion  by  means  of  a  formidable  com- 
bination which   was  to  overawe  the 
government,  surely  the  whole  taken 
together  amounted  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  views  and  the  objects  of  the 
accused  too    cogent  to    be  resisted. 
What  means,  then,  this  libel  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  that  if  members  of 
their  body  constituted  the  jury,  there 
would  have  been  an  acquittal ;  or  that 
if  even  a  single  one  of  them  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  the  panel,  there 
would   have    been  no  verdict?     Do 
those  who  make  this  statement  really 
believe  what  they  say?     If  they  do,  it 
can  only  be  because  they  believe  that 
Roman  Catholics  would,  in  such  a  case» 
act  the  part  of  deliberate  perjurers ;  or, 
that  they  would  be  so  blinded  by  pre- 
judice as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood — suppo- 
•itions  which  we  do  not  presume  to 
entertain,  as  they  are  neither  of  them 
very  complimentary  either  to  their  in- 
tegrity or  to  their  understandings.     If 
the  verdict  was  ao  iniquitoas  verdict — 


if  it  was  found  in  disregard  of  law  or 
contrary  to  fact,  let  this  be  proved, 
and  it  has  our  unqualified  condemna- 
tion. But  let  no  one  seek  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  it,  because  it  was  the 
finding  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  it  be  said  that  the  ver- 
dict was  a  very  just  one,  but  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  found 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
we  can  scarcely  understand  how  this 
could  be  so.  The  verdict  could  not 
be  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  it  is ; 
nor  would  it,  we  fancy,  be  less  unsatis- 
factory to  the  agitators  because  deli- 
vered by  their  friends  rather  than  by 
those  whom  they  call  their  enemies. 

And  here  we  beg  to  offer  to  our 
English  readers  one  or  two  very  plain 
remarks  upon  a  notion  which  seems 
very  current,  even  amongst  vfry  well- 
informed  persons,  in  their  part  of  the 
empire,  namely,  that  a  suspicion  per- 
vades the  Roman  Catholic  population 
that  justice  is  not  done  them  when  the 
law  is  administered,  especially  in  party 
cases,  by  Protestant  judges  and  Pro- 
testant juries.  We  deliberately  say 
that  this  impression  is  most  unfounded. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  labour 
under  no  such  delusion.  They  are 
exceedingly  sagacious  observers  of  men 
and  things,  and  know  full  well  when 
justice  is  really  done,  or  when  it  is 
withheld  or  perverted  ;  and  our  expe- 
rience has  been,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  would,  if  they  had  the 
choice,  prefer  submitting  their  diffe- 
rences to  Protestant  magistrates  rather 
than  to  those  of  their  own  communion. 
Every  one  knows,  that  Roman  Catho- 
lic servants  prefer  Protestant  masters, 
and  Roman  Catholic  tenants  Protes- 
tant landlords.  This  is  so  notorious 
a  fact,  that  few  there  are  who  could 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it  in  Ireland. 
The  instances,  also,  are  very  many  in 
which  the  poor  Roman  Catholic,  who 
emigrates  to  a  distant  country,  and  is 
able  to  spare  a  little  money  for  the  use 
of  his  poor  relations,  sends  it  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  their  parish, 
rather  than  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  And  we  can  assure  our  Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects,  notwithstanding 
the  surmises  of  honest  men,  which  have 
been  prompted  by  the  asseverations  of 
dishonest  demagogues,  that  the  very 
same  feeling  of  respect  and  confidence 
b  evinced  towards  the  Protestant  gen- 
try  and  their  Protestant  neighbours  in 
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the  admimttratioii  of  justice.  But 
tbU  we  must  also  state^  that  the  Irish 
are  quick-witted  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  impression  that  they  €we 
under  this  sense  of  wrong,  whenever 
it  may  serve  their  purposes  to  do  so ;  and 
they  know  well  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  supposition  that  they  imaguie 
themselves  thus  aggrieved,  in  order  to 
work  upon  the  sensibilities  of  those 
who  are  thus  misinformed  as  to  their 
real  feelings.  This  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  countrymen  never  was 
more  happily  illustrated  than  by  Car- 
leton,  in  his  story  of  Phelim  O*  Toole. 
That  compound  of  rustic  waggery  and 
villany  is  at  length  detected  in  the 
commission  of  an  offence  where  the 
evidence  is  so  overwhelming  as  to 
baffle  all  his  arts  of  evasion.  But  is 
he  reduced  to  silence  ?  Has  he  nothing 
to  say  ?  No — the  following  is  the  out- 
burst of  indignant  virtue  with  which 
he  recriminates  upon  his  accusers  :— 

"  To  the  divifs  warmin'-pan  wid  ye 
all,"  he  continued,  **you  may  do  your 
worst ;  I  defy  you.  Ha !  be  the  heavens 
above  me,  you  II  su£Per  for  this,  my  fine 
gintleman.  What  can  yees  do  but  hano^ 
or  thransport  me,  ye  villians?  I  tell 
yees,  if  a  man's  sowl  had  a  crust  of  sin 
on  it  a  foot  thick,  the  best  way  to  get  it 
off  'ud  be  jist  to  shoot  a  dosen  like  you. 
Sin  1 — oh,  the  divil  saize  the  sin  at  all  in 
it.  But  wait  1  Did  veea  ever  hear  of  a 
man  they  call  Dan  O  Connell  ?  Be  my 
sowl,  he  II  make  yees  rub  your  heels  to- 
gether for  keepm'  an  innocent  boy  in 
gaol,  that  there's  no  law  or  no  warrent 
out  for.  This  is  the  way  we're  thrated 
by  thim  that's  ridin'  rough-shod  over  us. 
But  have  a  taste  o*  patience,  ye  scoun  < 
drelsl  It  won't  last,  I  can  tell  yees. 
Our  day  will  soon  come,  an'  thin  I'd 
recommend  yees  to  thravel  for  your 
health.  Hell  saize  the  day's  pace  or 
happiness  ever  will  be  seen  in  the  country, 
till  laws,    an'  judges,   an'  juries,   an* 

faols,  an'  gaolers,  an*  turnkeys,  an* 
angmen  is  all  swept  out  of  it — saize 
the  day !  An'  along  wid  them  goes  the 
parsons  an*  procthors,  tithes  an'  taxes, 
all  to  the  divil  together.     That  day's 

not  far  off,  ye  d -d  villians.     An'  now 

I  tell  yees,  that  if  a  hair  o»  my  head's 
touched— «y,  if  I  was  hanged  to-morrow, 
I'd  lave  them  behind  me  that  'ud  put  a 
bullet,  wid  the  help  an'  blessing  o'  God, 
through  any  one  that'll  injure  me  1  So 
lay  that  to  your  conscience,  an'  do  your 
best.  Be  the  crass,  O'Connell  'ill  make 
you  look  nine  ways  at  wanst  for  this  I 
He's  the  boy  can  put  the  pin  in  your 
nosMl — he's  the  boy  can  make   yees 


thrimble,  one  an*  all  o*  yees,  like  a  dot 
in  a  wet  sack ;  an'  wid  the  blessing  • 
God,  he'll  help  us  to  put  our  feet  oa 
your  necks  afore  long.' 

This  is  sufficiently  amusingy  and  wSi 
no  doubty  in  our  Engliih  readen, 
provoke  a  smile.  But  we  assure  tbea 
that  the  very  same  thinff»  only  varied 
according  to  men  and  cu*cumstanoei> 
takes  place,  whenever,  in  cases  where 
substantial  justice  has  been  done,  their 
sympathies  are  sought  to  be  enHsted 
for  felons  or  misdemeanants,  vho, 
however  guilty,  may  be  represented  ai 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  ^j 
are  the  victims  of  prejudice  ov  pir* 
tiality. 

Never  was  there  a  country  respect- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  which  the  states- 
man might  more  confidently  act  apoa 
the  maxim,  ''be  just,  and  iear  not" 
But  it  must  be  added,  never  was  there 
a  country  in  which  any  vacillattoo  or 
timidity  on  the  part  of  government  ia 
dealing  with  disturbers  wooid  be 
sure  to  produce  more  fatal  effects. 
This  we  say  with  special  reference  te 
the  late  prosecutions.  The  goven- 
ment  have  obtained  a  verdict  The 
misdemeanants  are  awaiting  the  sea- 
tenoe  of  the  law.  We  will  notsofier 
ourselves  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
law  will  be  properly  vindicated.  We 
cannot  believe  that  those  who  haie 
done  so  well  hitherto,  can  hesitate  to 
follow  up  the  blow  by  which  they  may 
at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  a 
roost  pernicious  agitation.  To  do  so 
would  be  not  only  to  throw  away  their 
victory,  but  to  put  themselves  under 
the  feet  of  the  disturbers. 

Of  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  we  have  not  left  oar- 
selves  room  to  speak  with  the  ftdness 
which  it  would  seem  to  demandy  nor 
to  bestow  upon  it  the  chastisement 
which  it  deserves.  It  was  charac- 
terized by  Lord  Stanley  as  an  able 
opposition  speech,  but  was  met  by 
him  with  a  withering  reply  which  in 
that  house  will  be  long  remembered. 
The  remedial  measures,  as  thej  are 
calledyon  the  part  of  government,  hafs 
only  been  just  Indicated.  Their  sub- 
stance is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  this  much  is  very  certain,  that  th^ 
tend  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the 
enemies  of  British  connection,  li 
this  wise  ?  Was  it  wise  to  annoance 
that  the  registration  bill  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  proviaioos  for  eoltfg- 
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iog  «  eoDstiiuency  who  have  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  tbo  serfs  of 
the  Roman  catholic  priests?  Have 
that  body,  during  the  repeal  agitation, 
80  entitled  themselves  to  respect  and 
confidence*  that  this  augmentation  of 
their  power  can  be  deemed  expedient  ? 
We  wait,  however,  and  suspend  our 
judgment,  until  we  know  what  it  really  is 
to  be ;  but  this  we  need  not  wait  to  decide, 
that,  pending  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission  of  inquiry,  no  such  measure 
should  be  entertiuned.  We  should 
first  see  what  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  to  be,  before 
toy  adjustment  of  the  franchise  should 
take  place,  from  which  good  results 
might  be  expected.  To  anticipate  it,  as 
has  been  done  by  nainisters  in  the  queen's 
speech,  was  to  let  in  a  disturbing  influ- 
e»ce  upon  that  commission  by  which 
all  its  proceedings  may  be  deranged. 

Of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  at 
present    prevents  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Romish 
Chorch,  we  have  not  much  to  say  $ 
nor  do  we  think  that  in  so  acting,  mi- 
nisters will  have  done  much  that  Is 
censurable,    provided     they    go    no 
fvrther.     But  of  the  increase  of  the 
education  grant  we  must  express  our 
unqualified    condemnation,   unaccom- 
panied as  it   is  by  any  provision  for 
modifying  the    principle   of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  so  as  to  render  it  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  communion. 
The  debate  is  not  yet  concluded  in 
^    the  commons,  and  we  therefore  reserve 
much  that  we  have  to  say  upon  it; 
but  one  thing   has  pleased  us  well— 
Lord  Stanley  has  spoken  out  upon  the 
nbject  of  the  Roman  Catho&c  oath. 
Tms  b  as  it  should  be.       He  has 
brought  no  ridling  accusation  against 
Roman    Catholic   members ;  but  he 
has  solemnly  called  their  attention  to 
the  terms  in  which  thev  have  sworn 
not  to  disturb  or  unsettle  the  property 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  has 
clearly  intimated  to  them  the  spirit  in 
which  the  oath  was  framed,  and  the 
object  which  it  was  intended  to  serve; 
snd  he  has  solemnly  called  upon  them 
to  ask  their  own  consciences,  whether, 
in  assisting  to  subvert  or  imsettle  the 
Established  Church,  they  are  comply- 
ing with  its  obligations.     We  say  we 
are  well  pleased  with  this.     We  are 
sorry  it  was  not  done  before ;  for  i^- 
>ved  we  are  that,  had  »  simil^  tone 


been  taken  by  men  high  in  oiBce  when 
first  a  laxity  on  this  subject  was  ob- 
served, public  feeling  could  not  have 
been  outraged  as  it  has,  by  a  system  of 
political  casuistry,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  immortal  bard,  <'from 
the  body  of  contraction  plucks  the 
very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  nuikes  a 
rhapsody  of  words."  Lord  Stour- 
mont  is,  we  perceive,  about  to  bring 
the  subject  formally  before  the  bouse 
of  lords.  There,  we  have  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  true  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
framing  the  oath  placed  in  such  a  light 
that  no  one  can  henceforth  be  ignorant 
of  the  restraint  which  it  imposes  upon 
all  who  are  required  to  take  it. 

We  are  persuaded  that,  had  not 
the  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
forborne,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to 
press  the  subject  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  members*  these  latter  would 
never  have  been  led  to  outrage  publio 
feeling  as  they  have  done.  They  cared 
not  ror  imputations  out  of  doors. 
These  they  could  aiford  to  disreffard* 
as  long  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Stanley,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
did  not  join  in  the  ory  against  them. 
The  crow  knows  the  range  of  the 
fowling-piece,  ay,  and  whether  it  is  a 
double  or  a  single-barrelled  gun ;  and 
with  a  similar  instinctive  sagacity, 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  clique  antici- 
pated the  precise  amount  of  the  forbear- 
ance upon  which  they  could  calculate, 
while  they  used  their  parliamentary 
privileges  for  the  purpose  of  compass- 
ing the  destruction  of  that  establish- 
ment which  they  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  defend.  But  if  Lord 
Stanley's  speech  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  intentions  of  minis- 
ters, that  forbearance  is  at  an  end. 
They  will  now  be  plainly  told  what  is 
thought,  in  high  places,  respecting  the 
apparent  inconsbtency  between  their 
acts  and  their  declarations.  And  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  they  will 
be  more  cautious  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters, by  intermeddlinflr  with  which,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  they  may 
bring  upon  themselves  some  heavy 
imputations.  We  repeat  it,  we  are 
glad  of  thb,  both  for  their  sakes,  and 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
assembly  by  no  means  rose  in  public 
confidence  by  the  exhibitions  which 
took  place  when  individuals,  at  their 
entrance  in|o  it$  swore  an  oath  not 
to    aubvert   or    to    ii^ore    aa    in. 
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stltute  which,  when  they  took  their 
seats  in  it,  thcj  used  all  their  abili- 
ties and  their  influence  to  destroy. 
Nor  did  the  passive  connivance  of 
those  who  saw  this  frightful  dereliction 
of  principle,  and,  bv  their  silence,  "con- 
sented unto  it,"  fail  to  excite,  amongst 
the  serious  and  the  moral  portion  of 
the  community,  a  very  grave  disap- 
probation. We  entertain  a  good  hope 
that  this  scandal  will  no  longer  continue^ 
and  that  the  exposure  which  must  take 
place,  if  the  other  ministers  do  their 
duty  as  Lord  Stanley  has  done  his, 
will  induce  a  degree  of  circumstric- 
tion  in  Roman  Catholic  members  which 
may  render  them  careful,  for  their 
own  sakes,  not  to  provoke  any  wither- 
ing animadversion. 

But  what  is  to  done  with  the  misde- 
meanants? O'Connell  has  taken  his 
seat  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  friends 
in  the  house,  as  though  he  had  returned 
from  some  great  victory.  And  Lord 
John  Russell  has  taunted,  ministers  with 
their  inability  to  visit  him  with  any 
punishment  suited  to  his  offence.  He 
all  but  openly  proclaimed  that  they 
dare  not  punish  the  great  delinquent. 
If,  after  this,  the  law  is  not  suffered  to 
take  its  course,  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  accomplished  will  only  serve 
to  signalize  the  triumph  of  the  dema- 
gogue over  the  government.  'For  any 
remission  of  penalty  he  will  be  indebted 
not  to  the  clemency  of  the  executive, 
but  to  the  terrors  of  the  opposition. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  have  all  the  odium 
of  being  "  willing  to  wound,'*  and  all 
the  disgrace  of  being  "afraid  to 
strike:*'  andthesuccessof  the  attorney- 
general  in  the  assertion  of  the  law,  will 
only  confirm  the  multitudes  in  this 
country  in  the  delusion  that  O'Connell 
bears  a  charmed  life,  and  enhance  the 
influence  of  the  great  delinquent. 

Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  the 
government  must  boldly  and  firmly 
grapple,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  effectually 
tranquillized,  and  her  people- held  in 
their  allegiance.  The  whole  Romish 
population  are  looking  this  moment 
with  intense  interest  to  see  who,  in 
reality,  are  their  rulers;  the  men  in 
power  by  whom  the  law  has  been 
asserted,  or  the  delinquents  by  whom 
it  is  defied.  It  is  not,  surely,  against 
the  persons  of  the  agitators,  the  govern- 
ment have  condescended  to  wage  war. 
It  is  against  their  principles ;  it  is 
against  their  pernicious  influence ;  it 
is  against  that  belief  which  they  have 


succeeded  in  establishing,  that  \>j 
threats,  and  terror,  and  the  physical 
power  which  they  can  command,  they 
most  in  the  end  succeed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  their  objects.  This  n 
the  delusion  that  must  be  dis9ipated, 
before  the  country  can  be  restored  to 
its  right  mind ;  and  it  needs  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  it  will  not 
be  dissipated,  but  confirmed,  if  a  mis- 
taken lenity  be  extended  to  the  defin- 
quents. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  cheval  de  hattaille  of  the  opposi- 
tion, as  far  as  the  debate  has  yet  gone, 
has  been  the  Irish  EstabKshed  Charcb. 
Most  rancorously  and  vigorously  has 
it  been  assailed ;  and  we  must  add, 
most  ably  has  it  been  defended.  Lord 
John  and  his  friends  have  manifested 
all  their  venom  ;  but  ministers  have  at 
length  taken  their  stand  upon  consti- 
tutional  ground,  and  if  they  onlj 
maintain  it  with  firmness,  they  maj 
defy  their  assailants.  All  their  arts 
will  be  in  vain,  and  all  their  fiiry  will 
break  into  foam  around  them.  Thi 
Established  Church  has  been  main- 
tained because  it  is  the  church  estab- 
lished; because  it  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  state ;  because  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution; 
because,  in  every  relaxation  of  prote^ 
tive  enactments,  provision  was  made 
for  its  security — a  provision  as'readilj 
offered  when  such  relaxation  wss 
sought  for,  as  forgotten  when  it 
had  been  obtained ;  because  the 
security  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Church  was  one  of 
the  most  express  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  union ;  because  equality  be- 
tween the  conflicting  churches  is  im- 
possible, and  any  thing  loss  than  equality 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Lord  Stanley 
treated  as  a  self-evident  absurdity  the 
notion  of  admitting  Roman  CathoHc 
bishops,  appointed  by  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, into  our  House  of  Lords.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  monstrous  so  to 
do.  But  let  us  whisper  in  his  ear,  is 
it  not  equally  monstrous  that  such 
foreign-made  prelates  should  nominate 
to  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
And  if  it  be,  we  again  venture  most 
respectfully  to  ask  his  lordship,  i«  *t 
wise,  at  the  present  moment,  to  in- 
crease their  powpr  of  so  doing,  by 
such  a  multiplicat? 

as  the  new  reg>f^&|J5»^*;'*^**'^*^> 
and  which  mayj  rem^  Ihpir jnflueiKf< 

predominant  inilrelaobl  ^' 
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Ir  Sir  Robert  Peel  bftd  reason  on  bis 
side  wben  be  proclaimed  that  Ireland 
would  form  the  '*  great  difficulty  of  his 
goTermnent,**  he  might  have  extended 
the  prediction  with  equal  truth,  and 
pronounced  that  it  would  be  the  ''great 
difficulty  of  the  opposition."  Never 
was  there,  in  any  country,  a  state  of 
things  less  likely  to  benefit  the  trading 
politician  than  our  country  now  pre- 
sents. Great  and  complicated  evils 
—mat  in  their  influence  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  empire— compli- 
cated by  conflicting  interests,  passions, 
and  prejudices,  which  have  taken  cen- 
turies to  grow — weigh  down  the  land ; 
and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
examine  into  and  detect  their  origin, 
the  result  is  palpable  to  men  of  every 
party  and  leaning:  that  pauperbm  and 
discontent  prevail  on  every  side- 
wretchedness  and  disaffection  stalk  to- 
gether over  the  land — insecurity  to 
life  and  proper^,  unknown  in  every 
other  state  of  Europe,  are  rife  with 
us :  and  that,  with  the  most  bountiful 
share  of  this  world's  wealth— living 
beneath  a  government  whose  charac- 
teristic has  ever  been  to  foster  industry 
and  develop  pational  resources,  misery 
such  as  ours  is  not  to  be  found,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

Were  the  elements  in  opposition  no 
more  than  wealth  and  intelligence  on 
one  side,  with  numbers  and  pauperism 
on  the  other,  the  difficulty  might  pre- 
aent  some  hope  of  solution.  But  not 
so  the  case.  Rival  religions,  antago- 
nist races,  ancient  feuds  too  well  re- 
wembered,  more  recent  struggles  per- 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  136. 


petuated,  conflicts  which  partake  of 
the  animosity  of  private,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  of  public  hate,  are  all 
present,  tending^  to  produce  a  social 
condition  to  which  nothing  is  compa- 
rable in  the  ingredients  of  anarchy^ 
save  that  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  great  revolution  of  France. 

For  many  years  our  condition  suf- 
ficed for  the  mere  sport  of  party.  We 
offered  the  great  battle-field  where 
rival  factions  met  and  fought.  Some 
great  "  Irish  question"  was  the  ordeal 
by  which  Whig  or  Tory  tested  his 
skill  in  debate,  and  whereon  a  mi- 
nistry founded  their  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  These  were 
frequently  important  and  momentous 
battles  to  those  engaged — ^the  fate  of 

fovemments  hung  on  their  decision ; 
ut  as  for  us,  we  had  little  interest  in 
the  conflict.  We  were  like  the  tennis 
ball,  pitched  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
cared  not  who  won  the  game.  Each 
used  us  for  the  purposes  of  party. 
The  Tories,  as  a  colony  where  bolder 
views  of  ascendancy  might  be  experi- 
mented with  less  fear  of  investigation. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  species  of  model 
farm  of  liberalism,  where,  if  the  crop 
were  a  failure,  the  fault  mi^ht  be  at- 
tributed to  the  soil.  Neither  ap- 
proached the  government  of  the  coun- 
try with  "  a  principlb" — neither  pos- 
sessed any  decided  convictions  what 
course,  followed  out  to  the  end,  would 
most  contribute  to  our  welfare.  Nei- 
ther would  disembarrass  the  question 
of  its  passing  and  party  colourings, 
and  look  on  the  land  in  its  naked  truth- 
2o 
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fulness.  We  were  bandied  from  one 
to  the  otheri  with  such  fortune  as  the 
fate  of  other  portions  of  the  empire 
necessitated ;  and,  by  a  judicious  em- 
ployment of  castigation  and  concilia- 
tion, the  equilibrium  of  parties  was  so 
balanced,  that  a  feather  could  at  any 
moment  turn  the  soale. 

Had  this  state  of  things  continued 
»-had  we  remained  in  such  perfect 
equipoise — we  never  would  have  af- 
forded the  minister  the  plea  for  de- 
claring Ireland  the  '*  great  difficulty  of 
hia  government."  The  old  system 
would  still  have  sufficed.  A  little  ca- 
joling here»  and  a  little  condemnation 
there — some  patronage,  administered 
with  true  clap-trap  tact — and  some  dis- 
couragement in  the  same  taste,  would 
have  done  as  of  old ;  and  while  we 
should  not  have  presented  the  happiest 
specimen  of  national  prosperity  or 
agreement,  still  we  might  have  tra- 
velled along  without  calling  for  any 
peculiar  attention,  or  directing  to  our 
difficulties  other  regards  than  those  of 
the  speculative  and  thoughtful. 

Time  wore  on — emancipation  was 
granted — the  Whigs  obtained  office — 
conciliation,  as  it  was  called,  became 
the  order  of  the  day — iconcessions 
were  daily  made  to  that  party,  which, 
numerically  stronger,  needed  but  cer- 
tain strongholds  to  become  the  more 
powerful — "great  discouragemenf'was 
dealt  out  to  those  who  once  vainly 
thought  that  their  loyalty  had  met 
favour  in  England,  and  who  believed 
that  some  debt  was  due  to  them,  because 
through  every  difficulty  and  danger 
they  had  cherished  an  attachment  to 
England  and  her  institutions,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  and  overpowering 
party.  The  game  was  pushed  far- 
ther. The  influence  of  strength  was 
added  to  the  weight  of  numbers,  and 
the  few  were  despoiled  of  those  privi- 
leges which  were  conferred  in  com- 
pensation of  their  weakness,  and  meant, 
m  some  slight  measure,  to  equalize  the 
pressure  of  mere  force.  With  what 
success  the  system  worked,  different 
opinions  will  be  formed.  The  Whigs 
assert  they  tranquillized  Ireland — and 
certainly  Ireland  would  be  ungrateful 
if  she  denied  the  price  paid  for  the 
boon.  The  whole  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  given  up  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  read  every  des- 
patch which  arrived  in  the  Secretary's 
office  from  England— that  his  will  dic« 


tated  not  mere  appointments  but  mea- 
sures^and  that  hb  concurrence  wis 
an  essential  to  every  act  of  the  state. 
It  was  impossible,  under  sach  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  spirit  of  triumph 
should  not  display  itself.  It  did  so ; 
and  from  that  hour  the  eqaiUbriom 
which  so  long,  with  slight  variattoni, 
had  existed,  vanisbed  ;  the  popolv 
party  became  in  the  ascendant,  and 
their  opponents,  few,  unprotected, 
and  even  insulted,  were  trodden  under 
foot. 

That  the  Whigs  obtained  the  suc- 
cess they  so  loudly  vaunted,  must, 
however,  be  doubted.  The  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  spendthrift  might 
seem  munificence,  if  he  died  the  day 
before  his  ruin  were  effected.  So 
with  them ;  they  passed  away  from 
power  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
coffers.  They  had,  like  the  shepherd, 
given  the  last  lamb  to  the  wolf,  and 
they  could  not  bide  the  morrow.  Of 
this  no  stronger  evidence  is  needed 
than  the  speech  by  which  Lord  John 
Russell  opened  the  present  session. 
His  best  bid  for  place  is— ^ what? 
Popish  ascendancy?  Repeal?  Romish 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords?— 
None  of  these.  An  increased  grant 
to  Maynooth  !  a  few  thousand  poondi 
to  educate  a  priesthood,  whien  it  ia 
the  aim  of  the  hierarchy  to  derive 
from  the  very  humblest  classes  of  the 
people.  Such  is  his  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland — such  the  grand  re- 
source on  which  he  bases  hb  fbtm« 
government  of  the  country.  It  is 
evident  from  this  how  hi  ihsj  had 
pushed  their  system  of  condliation. 
It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  left 
office  as  beggared  in  gifts  as  m  cha- 
racfer.  They  had  spent  their  last 
guinea — and  now  they  evoke  the 
shades  of  their  benevolence  to  assist 
them  once  more  to  power. 

When  the  Tories  succeeded  thenif 
Repeal  demonstrations  were  alreadr 
in  progress.  The  machinery  by  which 
Mr.  O  Connell  effects  his  operations 
was  at  work — cautiously,  it  is  true, 
and  guardedly.  The  liberal  party 
halted  suddenly — they  saw  that  no 
loneer  their  old  enemy  was  in  the 
field — for  such,  despite  of  every  con- 
cession, they  called  the  Whigs— and 
such  they  still  call  all  who  resist  any 
of  their  demands,  no  matter  however 
great  the  benefits  previously  conferred 
on  them.     They  loiew  the  Tories  of 
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old— tbej  bid  experience  of  them  as 
of  men  who  repudiated  their  alliance^ 
and  despised  their  aid — who^  secure 
in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
natioui  needed  not  to  stoop  to  any 
base  compact  with  false-hearted  allies, 
to  compass  their  ends— they  halted, 
fear  in  their  hearts  and  trepidation  in 
their  looks.  They  knew  not  what 
bold  and  decided  line  of  action 
might  have  been  determmed  upon  by 
the  government.  They  saw  one,  at 
least,  among  the  names  of  the  cabinet, 
whose  energy  and  courage  might  well 
have  daunted  bolder  spirits  than  theirs. 
They  could  not  doubt  that  little  favour 
was  due  to  them,  and  slight  regard, 
from  that  party  whom  they  had  as- 
sailed and  reviled  on  every  occasion ; 
and  therefore  they  feared. 

It  were  little  profitable  to  specu- 
late now  on  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, had  the  government  at  that 
time  acted  energetically.  We  may 
differ  from  some  of  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  state  their  opinions  in  this 
joomal,  but  we  say  it  advisedly,  and  with 
confidence,  *'  the  Repeal  movement**  at 
that  moment  might  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  The  government  was  stronger 
in  every  element  of  power  than  any 
which  preceded  it  for  years.  England 
was  with  them — a  large  portion  of 
Ireland  also.  Many,  indeed,  who  dis- 
sented from  them  on  particular  ques- 
tions still  regarded  them  as  the  only 
rampart  against  the  sweeping  torrent 
of  revolutionary  doctrines,  ana  deemed 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  on 
their  advent  to  power.  It  needed,  then, 
but  the  will  and  the  courage  to  grap- 
ple with  the  agitation,  and  the  success 
was  certiun.  The  doing  so  involved 
no  difficulty — comprombed  no  future 
line  of  acting ;  it  would  not  even  have 
interfered  with  that  pleasant  path  of 
conciliation,  so  admirably  devised,  as 
to  affiront  one  side,  and  outrage  the 
other.  No,  it  merely  required  that 
degree  of  foresight,  which  nine  out  of 
every  ten  intelligent  men  possessed, 
to  anticipate  what  must  come  of  such 
a  movement  if  unchecked,  and  then  a 
▼ery  ordinair  exercise  of  vigour  to 
repress  it.  it  might  even  have  been 
the  basis  of  that  system,  so  fashion- 
able in  our  days,  of  alternate  chastise- 
ment and  caressing.  The  suppression 
of  the  repeal  could  have  been  followed 
by  a  boon  to  the  priest ;  and  thus  Sir 
Robot  oodd   have   commenced  his 


career  with  a  palpable  programme  of 
his  future  intentions. 

"  Diis  alitor  visum.*'  The  ministry 
scoffed  at  Daniel  and  his  followers. 
The  greasy  rabble  of  the  Com  Ex- 
change, and  the  rabid  violence  of  a 
party  press  might  well  have  excused 
the  indifference,  if  experience  had  not 
shown  that  such  were  exactly  the  in- 
gredients which  composed  the  agita- 
tion for  emancipation,  and  that  with 
such  auxiliaries  they  conquered  in  *29. 
Repeal,  then,  went  forward  unnoticed 
and  unrestrained.  A  para^aph  in 
the  Queen's  speech  appealed  to  the 
loyal  subjects  of  her  majesty  to  dis- 
courage an  agitation  they  never  joined 
in.  This  but  furnished  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  an  occasion  for  inveighing  against 
the  minister,  who  had,  by  tvranny,  im- 
posed his  sentiments  on  tne  Queen; 
he  told  his  crowds,  that  of  his  own 
actual  knowledge  he  could  vouch  for 
her  majesty*8  anxiety  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  gave  them  venr  clearly  to 
understand,  that  his  own  influence  at 
Buckingham  Palace  rested  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  the  mere  accident  of 
power. 

Repeal,  recruited  and  strengthened, 
fostered  by  the  supineness  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  swelled  by  the  energy  of  its 
leader,  filled  the  land.  From  the  bare 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
union  was  carried,  down  to  the  last 
apparent  slight  to  Ireland,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  stimulate  the 
prejudices,  and  excite  the  passions  of 
the  people.  The  advantages,  political, 
commercial,  and  social,  to  be  gained, 
were  descanted  on  with  no  common 
ability  —  fascinating  pictures  were 
drawn  of  a  prosperity  wnich  but  await- 
ed the  event,  and  promises  of  future 
benefit  were  held  out,  which  needed 
not  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  listen- 
ers to  make  them  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect.  Still  the  ministers  gave  no 
sign.  Whether  it  was  that  the  Irish 
agitation  had  become  so  ordinary  an 
event,  its  continuance  afforded  no  sur- 
prise ;  perhaps,  like  the  miller,  they 
would  only  have  awakened  when  the 
wheel  stopped.  Tranquil  Ireland  might 
have  called  forth  their  attention ;  her 
troubles  were  sounds  that  but  lulled 
to  slumber  and  repose. 

From  whatever  cause  arising,  they 
noticed  not  the  repeal  agitation,  or 
did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  best  served 
the  object  they  would  affect  to  dis- 
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own.  The  petty  discouragements 
dealt  out  by  party  are  the  crowns  of 
easy  raartyrdom,  which  induce  inany 
men  to  go  farther  than  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  them  had  ever  produced.  The 
dismissed  magistrates  bought  a  cheap 
popularity,  which  suited  their  parsi- 
mony.  The  chancellor's  letters  were 
small  titles  of  nobility  to  those  who 
never  thought  of  an  effort  for 
such  distinction.  Meanwhile,  equal- 
handed  justice  was  proclaimed  the 
rule  of  the  government.  We  were 
told,  favoritism  was  at  an  end  ;  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  every  class 
and  denomination  of  the  people,  and 
the  extension  of  the  crown  favours  to 
the  most  worthy,  was  to  be  the  golden 
rule  of  government,  and  every  good 
man  rejoiced  at  a  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  ministry  suc- 
ceed to  office  with  a  gpreater  prestige 
of  success — strong,  in  the  several  in- 
dividuals selected  to  fill  the  offices  of 
state — stronger,  in  public  opinion — and 
strongest  of  all,  in  the  incapacity  and 
unfitness  of  those  to  whom  they  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  game  of  government 
presented,  amid  all  its  difficulties,  a 
great  and  glorious  career,  wherein  the 
abilities  of  statesmen  should  be  con- 
spicuous, and  the  far-seeing  politics  of 
ntithful  servants  of  the  crown  should 
be  triumphantly  displayed. 

It  is  true  the  Whigs  had  left  them 
many  embarrassing  legacies.  The  wars 
in  India  and  in  China,  the  difficult  ne- 
gociations  with  America,  the  scarcely 
subdued  rebellion  of  Canada,  the 
ruptured  alliance  with  France — these, 
coupled  with  a  failing  revenue,  and  an 
increasing  debt,  and  great  mercantile 
distress,  needed  not  Ireland  to  fill  the 
cup  to  overflowing,  and  yet,  with  all 
these  circumstances  of  danger,  a  Bri- 
tish minister  asserted  that  Ireland 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  expression,  weigh  it  how  one 
may,  shows  that  a  deep  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  conflicting 
agencies  which  disturb  our  social  and 
political  condition,  when  the  head  of 
a  government  professed,  that  of  all  the 
storms  which  darkened  and  gathered 
around  them,  the  cloud,  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  which  hung  over 
our  country,  was  most  charged  with 
danger. 
The  great  evils  of  Ireland,  from  what- 


ever cause  arising,  or  howsoever  com* 
plicated  in  their  origin,  lay  palpably 
enough  on  the  surface.  It  needed  not 
a  cabinet,  four  of  whom  had  scnred 
the  office  of  Irish  secretary,  to  per- 
ceive that  there  were  anomalies  of 
which  no  other  land  presented  anj 
thing  comparable ;  that  great  natural 
wealth  and  the  most  miserable  po- 
verty, high  natural  intelligence  and 
darkest  ignorance,  warm  and  ^nerons 
emotions,  and  a  course  of  cnme  and 
violence  unequalled  in  Christendom, 
cannot  coexist  without  causes  pecu- 
liar to  the  stote  that  begets  them; 
that,  to  investigate  these  causes  pa- 
tiently, zealously,  and  dispassionatdj, 
must  be  the  first  step  to  their  reroedj, 
and  that,  however  it  might  suit  the 
partizan  and  the  journalist  to  rvuf^ 
the  changes  oo  cert&in  trite  topics, 
certain  smooth  worn  grievances,  a 
British  minbter,  determined  to  ^>- 
proach  his  task  in  a  higher  sphit, 
should  go  deeper  than  thts—shonld 
penetrate  into  the  strata  of  prejudices 
and  passions — should  dive  down  into 
that  vein  of  hopes  and  fears,  which 
forms  the  core  of  a  nation's  tempera- 
ment, and  there  study  the  secret 
springs  of  those  troubles  which  hare 
so  long  convulsed  the  land,  and  made 
its  prosperity  a  thing  for  men  to  de- 
spair of.  All  who  know  any  thing  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  opinion  is  worth 
caring  for,  have  long  seen  that  the 
evils  of  the  country  were  less  politicil 
than  social ;  that  however  modified 
by  time  and  circumstances,  however 
impressed  by  misrule  or  by  miscon- 
duct, the  habits  of  the  people  were 
unsound  and  unhealthy ;  that  disre- 
gard of  life,  distrust  of  law,  indifier- 
ence  to  those  reproaches  which,  in 
better-ordered  communities,  afiect  men 
with  shame  and  remorse,  largely  pre- 
vailed  in  the  land  ;  that  a  code  of  their 
own  devisine  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  statute  Taw  in  their  minds ;  that  a 
system  of  force  and  reprisal,  fearftiUy 
organized,  was  set  up ;  and  that  a  set- 
tled conviction —partly  the  fruit  of 
hopeless  pover^r*  partly  impressed  oo 
them  by  designmg  agitators,  rested  on 
them,  that  Uiey  could  not  hope  fbr 
justice,  and  that  a  strong  arm  alone 
was  their  protection  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rich. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on 
the  agency  of  Romanism.  It  has 
worked  both  ibr  good  and  for  evil  in 
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the  straggle.  Even  vhen  least  well- 
affected  towards  the  cause  of  order 
and  governmentf  its  object  could  be 
onljr  attainable  by  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent paths  than  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge.  The  priests  have  often  been 
arraigned,  and,  as  we  deem  it,  unjustly^ 
that  their  efforts  to  repress  crime  and 
bloodshed  have  not  been  more  freely 
used.  Among  that  class  where  such 
notions  prevail,  the  priest  is  powerless. 
The  priest,  even  setting  aside  his  per- 
sonal feeling,  could  have  no  object  in 
the  perpetration  of  these  outrages ;  he 
could  but  foresee  that  their  existence 
might  call  forth  some  coercive  act, 
some  stringent  law,  which  should  press 
heavily  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty.  Mr.  0*Connell  could  not  de- 
rive advantage  from  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  retarded  the  course  of 
that  peaceful,  but  not  less  deadly  trea- 
son he  perpetrated.  To  the  Whigs 
alone  were  they  welcome.  To  them 
thev  were  a  war-cry  of  attack  agfdnst 
their  opponents.  Every  murder  of 
Tipperary  was  an  open  charge  of 
Tory  unfitness  to  govern ;  and  they 
who  evoked  the  treason  were  loudest 
m  their  taunts  that  the  law  was  unvin- 
dicated. 

The  great  mistake,  then,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  at  issue  is,  the  habit  which 
prevails  so  largely  of  coupling  the  de* 
mands  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his  party 
with  the  disturbances  which  have  no 
connection  with  them.  The  distress 
of  the  people — ^bitter,  grievous  po- 
verty— unrelieved  even  by  hope,  may, 
and  will  make  men  grasp  at  any  thin? 
which  promisee  relief.  iVant  is  a  bad 
eooDsellor;  and  Irishmen  have  had 
for  many  years  no  other.  The  lavish 
professions  of  the  denoagogue  fall  plea- 
santly on  the  ear  of  him  who  has  never 
heard  the  words  of  encouragement 
fbm  another.  Ho  knows  not,  it  is 
true,  how  a  reg^tration  bill  or  a  cor- 
poration act,  how  decimating  the 
bench  of  Bishops,  or  cashiering  Kil- 
dare  Place,  can  benefit  him  and  his 
starving  children;  he  sees  not  how 
the  elevating  to  power  or  place  of  some 
rkh  inember  of  his  creed  can  bear  on 
lus  interests:  but  the  wily  speaker 
soon  supplies  the  deficiency ;  he  traces 
a  course  of  prosperity  to  the  eager 
sye  of  famine,  that  is  maddening  in  its 
jwtacy  J  he  displays  a  picture  before 
nun  which  no  reMoning  powers  of  his 


can  combat.      The  poor  peasant  is 
taught  to  think  that  some  miserable 

Eittance,  rung  from  the  hard  hands  of 
ibour,  will  contribute  to  that  glorious 
consuDunation  wherein  his  own  per- 
sonal welfare  is  concerned.  The 
newspapers  keep  the  flickering  flMne 
alive ;  nis  very  sacrifices  but  endear 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffers  martyr- 
dom.  Religion  lends  her  aid  to  the 
delusion ;  and  thus  from  his  poverty 
arise  in  succession  the  trains  ofcauses^ 
which,  like  a  mountain  rivulet,  fed 
from  many  sources,  swells  as  it  goes* 
till  at  length  the  stream  becomes  a 
torrent,  which  none  may  stay. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  Komanism  and 
treason  step  in  to  seize  the  prey  which 
misery  and  want  have  left  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  priest  and  the  demagogue 
find  willing  agents  in  the  starving  pea- 
sant, whose  wants  are  easily  translated 
into  wrongs^  and  whose  ill-will  to  his 
landlord  can  be  readily  converted  into 
hatred  of  a  Protestant. 

Crime,  treason,  and  disaffection 
have  no  privil^^  place  in  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen.  It  is  poverty  which  has 
given  them  a  home  there.  But  for 
this  human  life  would  not  be  ac- 
counted a  thing  of  nought — but  for 
this  rebellion  would  not  find  an  echo 
within  them.  The  agitator  would  plead 
in  vain  to  a  happy  peasantry  the  woes 
thev  never  felt — his  appeals  to  daily' 
sufferings  would  have  no  force.  The 
journalist  might  revile  the  Saxon  with 
little  prospect  of  exciting  violence 
among  those  who  had  learned  to  love 
the  Eoelishman.  The  cruelties  of 
the  landlord  would  afford  no  ground 
for  disaffection  to  those  who  revered 
him  as  a  protector,  and  regarded  him  as 
a  friend.  The  blessings  of  abundance 
are  a  rich  train-^they  come  many- 
handed.  Like  merc^,  they  bless  both 
the  taker  and  the  giver.  Look  upon 
Ireland  for  once  with  the  eyes  of 
benevolence  and  humanitr,  and  not 
with  the  one-sided  glance  of  a  partizan. 
Help  the  people.  In  doing  so  yoa 
will  contribute  largely  to  your  own 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Away  with 
the  notion  that  our  poverty  is  essential 
to  your  wealth.  There  may  be  a 
rivtJry ;  but  let  it  be  in  mutual  bene- 
fits and  good  will.  And,  to  b^gin. 
The  time  is  now  pr^itioos  fbr  the 
g^eat  esqperiment.  You  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  le^  and  constitutional 
means,  in  bringing  to  justice  the  par^ 
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who  hare  ouudIj  contribated  to  the 
present  unhappy  crisis.  Do  not  shrink 
nrom  their  punishment.  This  is  no 
common  case — this  is  no  mere  misde- 
meanour, where  the  semblance  of  se- 
verity will  suffice.  The  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  have  been  tried  and 
convicted.  Let  them  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  offence.  This  is  not  the  de- 
mand of  party — this  is  no  exaction  of 
revengeful  animositv.  It  is  nothing 
save  the  just  retribution  of  a  long 
course  of  unrestrained  iniquity  ;  and 
loyal  men  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
If  you  claim  support  from  the  well- 
wishers  of  your  government,  you  must 
punish  the  rebellious  subjects  of  your 
queen.  Any  affectation  of  magnani- 
mous mercy  were  not  only  misplaced 
here,  but  contemptible.  Such  a  line 
would  alienate  from  you  those  who 
through  every  discouragement  have 
remained  true  and  loyal — such  a  pal- 
tering with  justice  would  bring  you 
down  to  the  Normanby  level  of  gaol 
delivery — would  reduce  you  to  that 
low  estate  in  which  your  popularity 
must  bear  a  ratio  to  your  imbecility — 
and  that  you  are  revered,  as  the  jour- 
nalbt  saidy  on  the  same  principle  as  was 
the  toothless  terrier  by  the  housebreak- 
er who  came  to  rob.  Dothisj  and  whom 
oanyou  punish,and  for  what?  Let  loose 
the  rebel,  and  will  you  dare  to  imprison 
the  ribbonman?  Pardon  O'Connell  and 
his  guilty  associates,  and  if  you  do  not 
8vJ)scribe  to  the  rent,  you  are  traitors 
to  your  opinions.  Show  weakness 
now,  and  Tom  Steele  may  with  truth 
and  justice  call  you  all  repeal  wardens, 
and  boast  that  vou  have  done  more 
for  the  cause  than  every  member  of 
the  association. 

"Whatever  sentence  the  judges  of 
the  land  pronounce  upon  the  convicted 
conspirators,  let  it  be  enforced.     The 

Eurity  of  that  bench — which  is  not  the 
(ss  unsidlied  that  the  rancour  of  party 
spirit  has  dared  to  asperse  it — will  not 
-visit  their  crime  with  any  striuned  inflic- 
tion. They  will  be  treated  like  other 
men  so  circumstanced.  See  to  it,  then, 
that  you  mitigate  not  their  doom,  as 
you  would  not  that  of  others.  Let  not 
Irish  treason  have  favour  that  is  with- 
held from  English.  Let  not  popery 
press  her  claim,  that  a  divided  alle- 
giance may  excuse  disloyalty,  and  be 
not  lenient  to  the  papist  where  you 
liave  been  merciless  to  the  Protestant. 
This  point,  so  insignificant  in  some  re- 


spects, is  all-important  in  others.  For 
the  individuals  we  care  nothing ;  or,  if 
we  have  any  feeling,  it  is  the  ordinsry 
one  of  regret,  that  men  of  educttioa 
and  position  should  have  compromised 
themselves  and  their  Hbertv  bj  a 
course  of  wanton  agitation  and  distor- 
bance.  But  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
for  the  hope  of  future  advantage  to 
Ireland,  for  the  success  of  that  better 
state  we  look  for  with  longing  and 
anxiety,  we  say,  punish  the  evil-doers, 
set  men  an  example  of  the  fruits  of 
rebellious  disturbance.  Disabuse  the 
peasant  mind  of  the  invulnerability  of 
their  arch  deceiver.  Let  them  know 
that  he  who  boasted  the  fertility  of  his 
wiles,  has  found  the  law  too  strong  for 
him.  Show  them  the  libellous  dis- 
seminators of  rebellion  in  rhyme,  and 
prose  treason,  at  the  bars  of  Kilmain- 
ham.  Let  the  "  Freeman*'  be  a  misno- 
mer as  palpable  as  the  "  Nation,**  or  the 
"  Pilot.'*  Do  this,  and  your  career, 
however  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
will  have  the  sympathies  of  all  honest 
men  to  cheer  you.  Do  this,  and  yoor 
measures  of  conciliation — if  such  a  nams 
convey  no  false  impression — will  show 
that  vou  can  be  generous  while  just, 
and  that  a  sense  of  right,  whether  to 
punish  or  reward,  is  among  the  cha- 
racteristics of  your  country. 

Show  any  hesitation  here.  Let  any 
false  sense  of  compassionate  mercy—— 
but  we  will  not,  we  cannot  discuss  the 
point.  With  such  a  policy  we  can  hare 
no  concern — we  will  not  believe  such 
to  be  in  store  for  us ;  and  amid  all  the 
disasters  of  our  land  we  have  not  ^ 
taken  into  calculation,  the  evils  which 
might  flow  from  a  cowardly  cabinet. 

Some  will  say,  that  in  punishing  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  fellows  you  do  not 
retard  the  agitation,  but  rather  encou- 
rage it.  We  ask  on  what  grounds  is 
the  assertion  made  ?  Does  the  history 
of  any  false  leniency  to  treason  bear 
out  its  truth  ?  Is  Irish  rebellion  an 
instance  in  point  ?  or  does  the  discou- 
ragement you  have  already  dealt  among 
repealers,  by  your  prosecution  and  con- 
viction, favour  the  assumption  ?  Has 
not  the  verdict  of  those  twelve  honest 
men  done  more  to  pacify  the  country 
than  all  your  acts  of  the  last  session 
and  your  promises  of  the  present?  Did 
not  that  one  word  "  Guilty,**  strike 
deeper  despondence  into  treason  than 
your  arms  act  ?  Or  are  you  still  to  be 
convinced  that  repeal  of  the  onioQ  i> 
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A  great  and  formidable  threatening  of 
a  divided  empire  ?  Have  you  not 
jourselves  taught  agitation  the  arts  by 
which  success  is  won  ?  Have  jou  not 
yourselves  supplied  the  arms  by  which 
the  most  apparently  hopeless  victories 
have  been  gained  ?  By  what  means 
was  the  relief  bill  carried? — by  an  agi- 
tation that  sickened  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation — that  made  men^  at  any  sa- 
crifice,  cry  aloud  for  peace.  How  was 
the  reform  bill  carried? — and  how  will 
repeal  be  carried^  if  now,  as  then^  you 
palter  with  the  party  you  should 
crush — you  truclde  where  you  should 
annihilate? 

The  other  road  is  indeed  open  to 
you,  and  we  fear  you  show  too  many 
leanings  towards  it^  that  admirable 
legacy  the  Whigs  bequeathed  you— 
Conciliation.  ropery  may  be  pam- 
pered; treason  caressed;  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  it  is  supposed  must  be 
true  under  every  defeat  and  under 
every  discouragement  mav  be  insulted ; 
the  repealers  may  receive  that  mild 
correction  which  evinces  love  and  affec- 
tion rather  than  anser,  and  a  few 
years  more  of  disturbance  purchased 
without  the  final  result  being  attained. 
For  this  coarse,  apparently,  you  are 
prepared.  Like  Eugene  Aram  you 
are  **  equal  to  either  fortune."  You 
have  so  trimmed  your  sails  that  you 
can  stand  out  to  sea,  or  run  for  shore, 
as  you  deem  fit.  Already  your  de- 
clarations in  parliament  give  a  fore- 
taste of  your  intentions.  With  what 
shrinking  delicacy  you  receded  from 
any  defence  of  rrotestantism  on  the 
^ound  of  its  truth ;  with  what  sensi- 
tive tenderness  you  avoided  attributing 
any  corruption  to  Romanism,  or  idola- 
try to  Popery.  How  admirably  just— 
what  Irish  justice! — your  letter  to 
Lord  de  Grey  regardmg  Mr.Howlty's 
appointment,  that  of  two  men  eoually 

Soalifiedthe  Roman  Catholic  should 
e  preferred,  because  of  the  previous 
diiahilities  under  which  he  rose  to  the 
equality.  And  so,  because  one  man 
has  embraced  Christianity  according 
to  the  state  religion,  and  another  in 
opposition  to  its  avowed  preference, 
this  latter  is  more  to  be  trusted, 
sooner  employed,  and  higher  honoured 
for  his  opposition  sake — the  question  of 
eternal  truth  or  falsehood,  either  way, 
being  a  matter  quite  beside  the  point, 
and  one  which,  not  to  ruffle  certain  sus* 
ceptibilities,  must  not  be  agitated  at  all 


You  may  follow  this  path — it  is 
smooth  worn  and  easy — Lord  Nor- 
manby's  footsteps  are  still  there  to 
guide  you ;  but  we  would  ask  you,  is 
it  as  safe  for  you  as  for  him  ;  can  you 
do  with  impunity  the  acts  he  performed 
with  such  success?  No :  very  diffe- 
rent are  the  hopes  men  conceive  of 
your  government.  They  know  you  to 
be  independent  of  that  faction  by  whose 
aid  your  rivals  held  place ;  they  hope, 
as  you  have  the  power,  you  may  have 
the  will  to  be  honest.  They  regard 
you  as  the  depository  of  that  trust 
which  secures  to  them  the  advantages 
of  their  free  constitution,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  that  religious  truth  which 
you  have  sworn  to  uphold.  Take 
care  that  you  betray  not  these  expec- 
tations ;  take  care  lest,  in  your  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  traitor  you  discourage 
the  true  man ;  above  all  things,  take 
care  lest  you  suffer  this  miserable  land 
to  linger  on  under  the  slow  and  con- 
suming fever  of  decay.  If  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  make  them ;  if  the  axe 
is  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  do 
not  begin  by  lopping  off  the  branches ; 
if  you  mean  to  remodel  the  social  sys- 
tem of  our  island,  let  us  not  first 
moulder  away  to  ruin ;  do  not 
halt  between  two  opinions.  *'  I  would' 
that  you  were  cold  or  hot."  The  ca- 
pricious bestowal  of  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  may,  for  a  time,  simulate 
that  even-handed  justice  it  affects  to 
be ;  but  men  grow  weary  of  this  at 
last.  The  zealous  and  the  active  grieve 
to  see  that  the  rewards  of  government 
are  bestowed  upon  the  cautious  and 
expectant  politician  who  consults  his 
ease  and  his  interest  together,  and  who, 
by  doing  nothing  for  his  country,  does 
every  thing  for  himself. 

Every  country  abounds  in  such  '* art- 
ful dodgers*'  of  politics,  but  their  pro- 
motion disgusts  honest  men  of  all 
parties.  Take  care  then — the  time  is 
creeping  on — some  vague  assurances 
of  respect  for  the  church  as  by  law 
established,  and  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty generally,  will  not  si^ce.  Men 
are  beginning  even  now  to  exclaim — 

Qnouque  tand«m  CiitlliAft  kbnierb  p*tl«ntUl  nostimr 

Approach  your  task  in  a  spirit  of 
determination,  and  resolve  that,  acting 
under  the  dictates  of  that  constitution 
you  have  sworn  to  defend,  you  will 
govern  Ireland. 

The  phyaician  who  would  spend 
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hours  and  days  vainlj  endeavouring 
to  investigate  the  malady  of  a  pa« 
tient  and  losing  the  precious  time  he 
might  employ  m  his  cure^  would  he 
little  short  of  a  madman.  The  very 
symptoms  of  disease  suggest  their  re> 
medies,  and  the  most  successful  practi- 
tioner is  frequently  the  one  who  tracks 
out  the  course  of  malady  by  the  opera- 
tion of  his  own  means  of  curcj  and 
patiently  seeks  for  the  restoration  of 
health  by  the  daily  combat  with  diffi- 
culties as  they  arise.  The  evils  of 
Ireland  are  manifold  and  complicated. 
No  man  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest 
any  specific  remedy  for  their  cure ;  but 
on  that  account  the  case  is  not  a  hope- 
less one — far  from  it.  There  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  very  surface  which  needs 
amendment — there  is  enough  legibly 
written  on  the  land  to  call  attention 
towards  it.  Poverty  is  to  be  relieved 
—ignorance  to  be  instructed — lawless- 
ness to  be  restrained.  These  three 
comprise  no  small  share  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, and  in  their  treatment  you  may 
do  much  without  the  slightest  parti- 
sanship or  prejudice. 

You  have  before  yon  a  mass  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  undeveloped 
wealth  of  the  island — you  know  that 
her  resources  lie  unapplied — you  feel 
that  English  capital  seeks  everv  other 
investment,  because  no  safety  is  to  be 
found  here.  Remedy  these  thinc^s. 
Heclaimable  lands  lie  waste — navigable 
rivers  are  impassable  for  want  of  dight 
means  of  improvement — mines  are  un- 
worked  —  fisheries  unproductive  —  a 
season  of  famine,  occurring  on  an 
average  once  in  every  five  years,  ravages 
the  population.  Provide  resources 
against  this  calamity — establish  public 
works  on  a  great  and  permanent  scale 
.—better  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
—relieve  him  of  every  possible  burthen 
which  taxation  imposes — open  new 
means  of  communication  in  remote 
districts — diffuse,  as  your  example  and 
your  industry  soon  will,  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  among  the  people — 
concede  much  to  their  prejudices,  and 
offer  freely  to  their  rewards.  You 
have  a  long  arrear  of  kindness  due  to 
them  ;  begin  to  discharge  it  in  a  good 
spirit.  Already  a  great  impulse  has 
been  given  to  Improved  agriculture-^ 
follow  up  the  movement — foster  so- 
cieties of  this  nature — do  not  forget 
you  gave  twenty  millions  to  emancipate 
the  negroes  from  slavery— .you  can 


afford  to  bestow  two  millions 
home,  and  to  relieve  others  from  a 
bondage  to  the  full  as  degrading.  Retl 
substantial  benefits  will  well  supply  the 
place  of  mock  efforts  at  conciliation. 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  you  need  not  hunt  out  tbird-rata 
lawyers  to  elevate  them  to  the  bendi 
— diffuse  comfort  and  competence,  aad 
you  need  neither  promote  your  anta- 
gonists, nor  increase  the  grant  to  Mst- 
nooth — feed  the  people,  and  yon  will 
be  to  the  full  as  popular  as  though  yoa 
paid  the  priests ; — and  if  you  care  for 
so  slight  a  matter,  you  will  barter  do 
principle  to  expediency  in  so  doiag, 
but  simply  perform  the  duties  whidi 
humanity  and  justice  equally  claim  it 
your  hands.  A  government  strong  to 
repress  outrage,  and  punish  lawleis- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed 
to  benevolence,  and  willing  to  aid  the 
suffering,  will  need  no  assistance  from 
partisans  to  rule  Ireland— promotion 
the  ablest  and  the  most  efficient  mea 
to  office — showing  no  favour  or  affso- 
tion  save  where  honest  services  hive 
incurred  a  debt — studiously  bearii^ 
in  mind  that  while  the  integritr  or 
the  empire  will  be  best  consmted  bj 
identifying  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  that  still  it  will  and  must 
be  a  work  of  time  to  accomplish,  and 
never  can  be  forwarded  by  false  aod 
hollow  concessions,  made  without  sio- 
cerity,  and  determined  never  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  great  fact  to  be  borne  in  nund 
is  this :  by  neglect  and  indifiference  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  vou  vsr- 
render  them  into  the  hands  of  designiiig 
and  selfish  agitators,  who  find  but 
too  ready  instruments  to  their  ends,  in 
the  victims  of  misery  and  despair  ;•-- 
by  an  opposite  policy  you  will  win 
them  over  to  yourselves,  while  rescuing 
them  from  want  and  starvation.  The 
distrust — a  great  and  formidable  ele« 
ment  in  national  character — will  soon 
give  way  to  the  permanence  of  benefits 
they  will  receive.  The  patriotism  yoa 
have  surrendered  to  Mr,  0*Conn«ll 
and  his  party  wiU  then  reaUv  be  yonrs^ 
and  nationality,  a  thing  neither  to  be 
scoffed  nor  sneered  at.  In  the  attempt 
you  cannot  be  met  with  opposition  m 
any  quarter — no  sectarian  views  nor 
party  leanings  are  involved  in  affording 
work  to  the  idle,  and  food  to  the 
hungry.  Your  course  is  an  essy  one, 
and  compromises  nothing.    Yoa  hire 
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been  advised  to  bay  the  priests — we 
taj,  bay  the  people ;  the  price  will 
not  be  one-twentieth  of  the  amount, 
and  the  bargain  will  be  an  honest  one 
on  both  sides.  There  is  hunger  to 
be  fed  and  nakedness  to  be  clothed — 
trj  and  disabuse  the  sufferer  of  the 
impression  that  these  things  can  only 
be  done  by  pulling  down  the  church 
or  dismembering  the  empire.  You 
have  want  on  every  side — endeavour  to 
show  its  victims  that  a  **  registration 
bill,"  or  a  **  poor-law,"  or  an  **  appro- 
priation clause,"  cannot  be  its  remedy. 
Open  tho  poor  man*s  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  his  poverty  is  the  stock  in  trade  of 
selfish  politicians,  and  that  his  misery 
is  the  standing  ffrievance  on  which 
wbiggery  and  raoicalism  assert  their 
claim  to  power.  In  any  case,  you 
have  tried  many  remedies  to  relieve 
the  woes  of  Ireland — this,  at  least, 
yoo  have  not  experimented. 

If  you  succeed,  the  victory  is  a  great 
one.  The  restoration  of  the  social 
state  of  the  island  to  a  condition  of 
health  is  a  subject  pregnant  with  high 
hope.  Every  Irishman  must  conceive 
the  strongest  expectations  of  national 
greatness  from  such  a  consummation. 
If  you  fail,  it  is  failure  in  a  great  and 
a  good  cause ;  nor  can  you  fail  alto- 
gether. The  habits  of  industry  you 
ran  introduce — the  tastes  you  can 
foster — the  wants  you  can  inspire, 
will  remain,  and  suggest  the  means  of 
tbeir  own  gratification  finalljr.  While 
the  experiment  is  being  tried,  there 
will  be  some  respite  to  the  contest  on 


either  side ;  a  breathing-time  will  be 
allowed ;  and  who  shall  say,  that  hav- 
ing  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  we 
shall  recur  with  the  same  avidity  to 
our  ancient  gp'udges  and  animosities. 

Before  we  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks, we  would  beg  to  observe,  that 
in  attributing  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  poverty  and  its 
consequences,  we  neither  undervalue 
the  baneful  influence  of  Romanism, 
nor  overlook  the  powerful  sway  of  its 
priests. 

We  would  merely  point  attention 
to  the  facts,  that  misery  and  ignorance 
are  the  materials  among  which  bigotry 
and  treason  finds  its  most  fitting  in- 
struments ;  and  that,  in  removing 
these,  one  great  source  of  outrage  and 
lawlessness  would  be  remedied. 

If  we  take,  as  some  may  deem  it, 
low  ground  on  such  a  subject,  it  is 
because  we  feel  satisfied  to  aim  at  the 
practicable,  rather  than  aspire  to  the 
merely  possible ;  and  we  have  the  firm 
conviction  within  us,  that  with  the  ag- 
gressive sway  of  Romanism  in  this 
country,  no  ministry  will  have  cou- 
rage or  energy  to  engage;  and  we 
are  satisfied  to  look  u>rward  to  the 
slow,  but  certain,  march  of  enlighten- 
ment, for  the  propagation  of  a  purer, 
and  holier,  and  higher  form  of  belief. 
Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to 
moot  the  subject ;  and  its  discussion 
by  the  public  will  be  the  surest  and 
safest  test  of  how  hr  its  efficiency 
should  warrant  a  prosecution  of  the 
plan. 


THE   THaEE  SUITORS — A   LEGEND  OT  BHEINECK. 
BT  cHASUt  HKavsr. 

A  feast  was  held  in  Rheineck*s  halls. 
And  banners  waved  o'er  its  ancient  walls. 
And  knights  and  damsels  in  pomp  and  state 
Rode  gaily  tmder  the  castle  gate : 

And  minstrels  played. 

And  chargers  neighed. 
And  pages  in  silken  vests  arrayed 
Announced  ike  company  as  they  came. 
Lordly  baron  and  beauteous  dame. 
From  Roln,  and  Mainz,  and  HattenheiiUf 
From  Bonn,  Coblenz,  and  Riidesheim, 
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From  Draiserhof  and  Ehrenfels^ 
From  Nonnenhof  and  Drachenfels^ 
From  Lahneckf  Braubach,  Drejeckshausen, 
From  Bingen,  Lorchy  and  Asmannshausen, 
From  Godesberg  and  Kelsterbach, 
From  Johannisberg  and  Andernach 
Came  young  and  old,  (for  he  asked  them  all). 
To  Conrad  von  Rheineck's  banquet  hall. 
The  wars  were  over. 
And  each  bold  rover 
Had  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  in  clover  ; 
So  Rheineck's  lord 
Laid  by  his  sword. 
And,  anxious  to  try  how  his  cellars  were  stored. 
Being  thirsty  with  marching,  and  charging,  and  storming 
Sent  out  his  invites  for  a  grand  housewarming. 

The  tables  groaned  'neath  the  ample  cheer. 
Too  ample  by  half  to  be  quoted  here, 

Tho'  a  French  cook  would  stare 

At  the  *'  too  solid**  fare 
Which  the  chefs  of  the  old  time  were  wont  to  prepare. 
And  which  now  one  ne'er  sees,  except  chez  the  lord  maT*r ; 
Then  the  wine,  which  most  folks  thought  the  oream  of  the  fiMtt, 
In  huffe  extra-sised  flasks,  holding  four  quarts  at  leaat ; 
Not  ^e  sour  washy  stuff  travestied  into  wine. 
And  sold  in  the  steamers  that  ply  <'  up  the  Rhine** 
As  what  the  Americans  call  ffenuut^. 
But  sound,  strong,  and  sparlding,  so  wholeeome  withal. 

That  a  man  safely  might 

Drink  his  gallon  at  night, 
Yet  next  day,  when  he  woke,  feel  no  headache  at  all ; 
l^ho*  its  tipplers  were  leg^ion,  not  one  ever  showed  a 
Particular  liking  for  seltzer  or  soda  ; 
Nay,  Conrad  himself,  who  for  fashion's  sake  drank  hard. 
Took  nothing  next  morning  save  a  toast  and  a  tankard. 

Hot  from  the  castle  kitchen  came 
Meats  and  pasties,  fowl  and  game. 
Giant  joints  on  giant  dishes. 
Monster  pies  and  mighty  fishes. 
Eel  and  salmon,  carp  and  sole. 
Lambs  and  porkers  roasted  whole, 
SauerhraiU,  whose  odour  rose 
Grateful  to  each  German  nose. 
All  substantial,  solid  cheer. 
Flanked  by  jugs  of  Munich  beer. 

'Twas  a  pleasant  sight  for  Rheineck's  lord 

To  see  his  board  • 

So  handsomely  stored 
With  dainties  few  princes  could  then  afibrd  ; 
And  he  might  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  filing 
A  glow  of  pride  o'er  his  senses  stealing. 
For  tho*  no  word 
From  his  lip  was  heard. 
Yet,  if  looks  can  speak,  it  might  well  be  inferred, 
That  he  meant  by  his  gay,  self-satisfied  smile, 
«  I  flatter  myself  I  have  done  it  in  style." 
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And  80  tbonght  the  guests,  or  at  least  seemed  to  thinks 
For  they  never  ceased  eating  unless  'twas  to  drinks 
First  hacking  the  boiled  meat,  then  maiming  the  roasts 
As  if  wagering  who  could  eat  fastest  and  most ; 
Or  if  some  few  did  pause,  it  was  only  to  try 
If  they  couldn't  attract  Lady  Kunegund's  eye, 
(And  these,  enire  nous,  were  mere  boys,  by  the  by ;) 
For  in  her  presence  none,  not  the  loveliest  dame. 

Any  homage  could  claim. 

And  one  cannot  well  blame 
The  men  for  their  taste,  tho'  she  had  such  a  name. 
She  was  pretty  enough  to  win  hearts  by  the  score* 

But  tho'  one  and  all  swore 

They  desired  no  more 
Than  herself,  yet  it  wasn't  that  made  them  adore^ 
Aye,  and  flatter  her  more  than  folks  do  a  new  may'ress— 

What  then  ?     Why,  forsooth. 

If  we  must  tell  the  truth. 
She  was  Conrad  von  Rheineck's  sole  daughter  and  heiress  I 

Yes,  whene'er  the  spoiler  Death 

Should  stop  her  gallant  father's  breath— 

Whene'er  the  old  ancestral  tomb 

Should  for  his  honoured  bones  find  room. 

Then  would  the  castle's  moss-grown  walls. 

Its  turret  grey,  its  banquet  halls. 

The  vineyards  sloping  to  the  Rhine, 

The  fertile  meads,  the  lowing  kine. 

Mountain  and  ralley,  stick  and  stone. 

All  be  hers,  and  hers  alone. 

This  it  was  that  added  grace 

E'en  to  her  bewitching  face— 

This  it  was  that,  when  she  smiled. 

Fancy,  sense,  and  heart  beguiled : 

Love  may  fail  his  prey  to  hold. 

If  he  forge  no  chain  of  g^ld  ; 

But  where  love  and  gold  enchain. 

Who  can  e'er  be  free  again  ? 

In  her  Boft  eye's  twinkhng  light 

Priceless  diamonds  glittered  bright. 

And  in  each  delicious  dimple 

Lurked  the  magic  charm,  "  fee  simple.'* 

But  tho'  her  glance  was  soft,  'twas  keen. 

And  they  were  mbtaken  who  thoug^ht  her  '^  green ;" 

She  knew  how  to  value  their  crin^nng  and  bowing. 

Their  sighing  and  ogling,  protesting  and  vowing ; 

She  saw  thro  their  arts,  clothed  in  words  sweet  as  honey. 

And  wished  they  might  get  either  her  or  her  money. 

So,  anxious  to  be 

From  such  **  followers"  free. 
She  gave  a  cool  conge  sans  ceremame 

To  each,  one  by  one. 

For  (excuse  a  bad  pun) 
Like  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  she'd  no  wish  to  be  Dunn  ; 
Nay  more,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  on  their  part. 
At  the  same  time  to  give  ev'ry  beau  a  fair  start. 
Her  conditions  once  fixed,  she  determined  to  state  *em> 
And  therefore  declared,  as  her  uUimatumf 

She  never  would. 

And  she  never  could^ 
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And>  moreovo'y  she  felt  sore  she  nerer  should 
Marry  Prince  or  Baron,  or  Count  or  Knigbty 
Unless  he  consented  her  love  to  reqmte 
By  dislodging  a  trouhlesome  family  sprite. 
Which  of  late  (said  report)  in  the  still  midnight  hour 
Had  chosen  to  haunt  a  particular  tower. 

If  this  he  effected 

(Which  she  scarce  expected) 
All  she  could  say  was — ^he  should  not  he  rejected ; 

Bk/— if  he  should  fail. 

And  to  meet  the  ghost  quail. 
Why,  then,  he  should  pay  down  at  once,  on  the  nail, 
A  thousand  gold  crowns,  as  a  sort  of  hlack  nudl : 
And  that  thb  to  all  parties  concerned  might  he  clear, 
*Twas  drawn  out  by  a  derk  with  a  pen  at  his  ear. 
Duly  witnessed  by  Conrad  one  brignt  summer  noonday. 
Ana  signed  at  the  bottom  in  full 

RUMIOUNDB. 

Conditions  like  these 

Any  passion  might  Areeze, 
So  no  wonder  her  lovers  fell  off  by  degrees  ; 
For  tho'  Germans  like  ghosts  in  a  novel  or  play. 
Yet  to  stand  face  to  face,  and  by  night,  not  by  day. 
With  a  family  goblin,  was  too  much,  thought  they. 
But  there  still  remained  three,  when  the  others  fought  shy, 

Each  resolved  to  ''  go  in 

And  (if  possible)  win" 
Lady  Kunigunde's  hand,  or  at  all  events  try : 
First,  a  Baron  who  dwelt  in  a  chateau  hard  by. 

Then  a  Count  from  Vienna 

Less  wise  than  most  men  are. 
Whose  nose  was  as  red  as  the  dve  they  call  Khetma, 
With  which  Turkish  dames,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten,  are 
Adorned,  by  just  tinging  their  fair  linger  tips. 
Till  they  rival  in  colour  their  sweet  chMry  lips. 
The  third  was  a  knight,  poor  as  any  church  mouse. 
Without  castle  or  cash,  but  with  plenty  of  noui  ; 

These  decided  by  lot 

Who  should  be,  and  who  not. 
First  to  go  and  encounter — ^they  couldn't  tell  what— > 
And  it  fell  to  the  Baron,  who  looked  rather  blue. 

Why,  he  only  knew. 

When  the  highest  he  threw. 
And  he  looked  bluer  still,  and  more  nervous  he  grew. 

As  the  evening  drew  near. 

Which  (coincidence  queer) 
Was  the  very  same  evening  when  gay  folks  came  swarming 
T*assi8t  (as  the  French  say)  at  Conrad's  housewarmii^.  . 

The  feast  was  o*er,  the  revel  done. 
The  guests  retired,  one  by  one. 
With  weary  eye  and  wine-flushed  cheek 
Their  pillow*s  soft  repose  to  seek. 
Still  one  in  lonely  watching  sat. 
One  shivering  heart  beat  pit-a-pat. 
Alone  in  Rheineck's  haunted  tower. 
While  solemn  tolled  the  midnight  hour. 
Eleven,  twelve— .with  boding  clang 
The  last  stroke  thro'  the  turret  rang ; 
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The  Baron  quailed  the  sound  to  hear. 
His  wiry  locks  grew  stiff  with  fear  t 
Still  there  he  sat,  nor  stirred  a  limb. 
He  garoed  for  breath,  his  eyes  were  dim> 
His  useless  sword  beside  him  lay, 
A  maiden  blade  in  scabbard  gajr ; 
When,  if  he  dared  believe  his  si^hty 
A  phantom,  clad  in  spectral  white. 
Passed  noiseless  thro*  the  turret  door— 
His  senses  fled,  he  saw  no  more. 

The  morning  sun  on  the  castle  shone. 
But,  before  day  broke,  the  Baron  was  gone ; 
Yet,  tho'  they  tried  in  vain  to  find  him. 
They  found  uie  crowns  which  he  left  behind  him, 
In  ten  small  bags  of  a  hundred  a-piece. 
Each  numbered  like  cabs,  or  the  New  Police. 
Ladjr  Kunigunde  smiled  as  she  took  the  gold. 
And  the  Count  from  Vienna  (if  truth  be  told) 

Looked  uncommonly  vest. 

For  his  turn  came  next. 
And  he  longed  to  get  off  it,  but  had  no  pretext ; 
While  the  penniless  Knight,  who  had  nothing  to  lose. 
Thought,  **  what  wouldn't  /give  now  to  stand  in  his  shoes !" 

And  very  shaky  shoes  they  were 

1*0  climb  that  fatal  turret  stair. 

And  at  each  step  they  shook  the  more 

That  brought  them  near  the  turret  door. 

His  lantern  shed  a  flickering  ray 

To  guide  him  on  his  dreary  way. 

But  yet  his  progress  was  so  slow. 

He  stopped,  and  shook,  and  shivered  so. 

That,  ere  he*d  fairly  reached  the  tower. 

The  bell  chimed  forth  the  midnight  hour. 

But  what  he  saw,  or  what  he  heard. 
His  lips  ne'er  breathed  a  single  word  ; 

Enough  to  say 

That  he  sped  away, 
And  was  twenty  miles  off  before  dawn  of  day. 
In  his  hurry  forgetting  the  forfeit  to  pay ; 
While  the  pennuess  Ritter,  whose  name  was  Sir  Franz, 
Began  to  imagine  that  he  had  a  chance. 

For  in  good  sooth,  thought  he^ 

The  goblin  must  be 
Something  out  of  tbe  common,  to  frighten  all  three ; 

And,  as  evening  drew  near. 

He  felt  hope  banish  fear. 
For,  unless  he  mistook,  he  had  seen  pretty  clear 

Lady  Kuni^^d's  eye 

Once  or  twice  glancing  sly. 
Aye)  and  lovingly  at  him  when  no  one  was  by : 

And  besides,  on  reflection, 

He*d  some  recollection 
That  often  before  (tho*  with  due  circumspection) 
She  had  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  with  such  a  meaning. 
That  he,  who  love  matters  was  shockingly  green  in, 
(Unlike  the  gay  lisper  who  courted  Miss  Julia) 
Yet  couldn't  help  tninkmg  'twas  "  wery  pekooliar." 
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At  length  night  came,  and  with  it  the  hour 
When  he  must  enter  the  dreaded  tower  ; 

As  the  most  potent  charm 

To  defend  him  from  harm^ 
He  carried  his  naked  sword  under  his  arm ; 
Aye»  and  stamped  as  he  walked  up  the  turret  6tair> 
And  frowned  with  that  sort  of  insouciant  air 
Which  some  people  are  apt  to  call  ''  devil  may  care  ;*' 
And  he  opened  the  door^  and  sat  down  in  a  chair. 
And  surveyed  the  old  walls,  and  the  rafters  all  bare. 
And  then  paused  to  take  breath  after  climbing  four  pair. 

That  knell,  'tis  the  dock. 

And  that  sound,  'tis  a  knock, 

A  most  goblin-like  din. 

And  the  Knight  cries,  '*  Come  in !" 
And  it  does  come  in,  a  figure  in  white. 
About  five  feet  five  inches  in  height. 
And  it  points  to  the  door  with  its  left  forefinger, 
A  hint  to  Sir  Franz  that  he*d  better  not  linger. 
The  Knight  draws  back  as  the  ghost  approaches. 
As  fast  as  one  yields,  the  other  encroaches. 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  the  table. 
Dodging  as  fast  as  their  feet  are  able. 
They  get  by  degrees  very  near  the  door. 
Where  the  Knight  had  laid  his  sword  on  the  floor  ; 
And  he  snatches  it  up,  all  ready  to  strike. 
And  he  says,  "  Come  on,  now,  as  soon  as  you  like  I** 
But  Sir  Frans  plain  enough  without  spectacles  can  see. 
The  ghost  doesn't  seem  any  fighting  to  £mcy. 

But  suddenly,  ere' 

Of  the  trick  he's  aware. 
Throws  the  turret-door  open,  and  midtes  for  the  stair. 

Yet  there's  many  a  slip 

'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  Hp, 
Folks  who  will  wear  long  clothes  can't  complain  if  they  trip ; 

Whether  ^blin  or  baby. 

Just  learning  its  A.  B., 
They're  likely  to  tumble,  whichever  they  may  be ; 
So  down  goes  the  ghost  with  a  quick  easy  slide. 

Like  a  Chamoanlz  g^ide. 

When  he  wishes  to  glide* 
Without  hurting  himself,  down  a  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  as  fast  as  he  dare  go,  the  Knivht  follows  after. 

When,  hark  1  he  can  near. 

Ringing  full  on  his  ear, 
A  few  paces  beneath  him,  a  strange  burst  of  laughter  | 
He  turns  round  the  comer  as  sharp  as  he  can  turn, 
O'ertakes  the  grim  goblin,  and  holds  up  the  lantern 
(Whose  dim  feeble  light  makes  him  hope  'twill  be  soon  day,}  ^ 
And  sees— not  a  ghost— bat  his  own  Kunigunde  I 
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««  Well,**  said  I  to  myse1f»  as  I  stood  for 
a  moment  to  gaze  around  me  on  the 
heatber>  'Hhis  is  a  pleasant  tr  jsting  place 
for  a  hungry  and  a  weary  man.  The 
ion  is  down,  it  is  dark  and  cold,  and 
it  is  many  a  year  since  I  was  here 
before.  I  wish  I  could  eat  heath— O 
sweet  Pythagoras,  metamorphose  me 
for  twenty  minutes  into  a  gprouse-cock ! 
Let  me  see ;  that  is  Fairhcad  looming 
over  the  sea  to  my  right ;  I  must  be 
near  him  here,  for  this  is  Ultima  Thule, 
or  geography  is  druuk.  Surely  I  could 
not  mistake,"  said  I,  pulling  a  well- 
thumbed  note  from  my  wallet,  as  1 
strack  a  light  and  read  for  the  fortieth 
time  :— 

"  My  dear  Joe — If  you  can  sleep  on 
heather,  will  yon  leave  your  melan- 
choly, love,  metaphysics,  and  cigars, 
and  eat  a  few  breakfasts  and  dinners 
with  us  here  in  these  hills.  T6n  Dubh 
tnd  Glenstachey  are  with  me.  When 
70U  come  near  Fairhead,  ask  the  way 
to  Coul  Goppagh ;  if  I  am  not  there, 
ask  for  my  roan  (Murlongh),  he  will 
do  for  you  if  you  give  him  the 
countersign. — Ever  yours, 

"  CoUL  GOPPAOH." 

"*  Sleep  on  heather,'  and  no  thanks 
to  you  for  that,"  said  I,  muttering ; 
"*man  Murlough,'  where  the  devil  am 
I  to  find  *  any  man  or  any  body  of 
men?*  'do  for  me,  if  I  give  the 
countersign* — likely  enough,  for  such 
a  savage  name  and  such  a  grisly  pass- 
word never  were  uttered  &fore,  nor 
in  such  a  wilderness.** 

So  saying,  I  trudged  on  in  the  dark- 
'less,  but  found  nothing  only  heath. 
At  last,  on  a  bare  moor-ground,  I 
^ost  walked  over  a  collection  of  huts, 
whose  roofs  were  as  if  the  soil  had 
risen  into  hillocks,  all  covered  with 
heath  "as  before.*'  I  saw  an  old 
woman  like  an  hyperbole  of  a  cat  sitting 
within  an  open  wicker-work  door. 

**  Is  this  place  Coul  Goppagh,  good 
Woman  ?** 

"Devil  a  more  or  less,*'  was  the 
reply. 

Vol.  XXIII,— No.  136. 


«'  Do  you  know  Murlough  ?** 

**  Troth  I  do." 

"And  Coul  himself?" 

"  Yes.- 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

'<  The  Lord  be  atune  us  and  harm^" 
she  said,  crossing  herself  with  devo- 
tion. 

"And  where  is  he?" 

"Och,  then,  sorra  know  I  know^ 
if  he's  not  up  bevant  under  the  green 
hill,  or  maybe,  the  Lord  be  about  us, 
sailin*  out  on  the  wild  say  there  wid 
the  divil  at  the  helm." 

A  pleasant  reception,  quoth  I  to 
myself,  and  a  gracious  host,  as  I  sped 
toward  the  green  hill  as  well  as  dark- 
ness availed  me  to  follow  the  way  she 
marshalled  me  to  go.  When  I  arrived 
there,  I  found  a  doorway  with  stone 
lintels  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  but  neither 
light  nor  sound.  About  to  despair,  I 
saw  a  gorsoon  driving  sheep,  to  whom 
I  again  applied  myself. 

"Is  it  Murlough?'*  he  sud ;  "do 
you  see  yon  fire  on  Fairhead?** 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  youjjp,  Fm  thinkin*  you'll 
find  Murlough  tfte." 

The  devil  take  Murlough,  and  Fair- 
head,  and  all-^but  no :  patience  is 
philosophy,  and  1  am  a  philosopher ; 
so  let's  on.  After  a  world  of  stumb- 
ling and  falling,  and  getting  up  to  fall 
over  quagmires,  1  found  myself  nearly 
half  killed,  and  among  a  scene  of  little 
tarns,  wherein  the  stars  were  glancing. 
I  knew  I  was  on  Fairhead,  and  shortTj 
approached  the  fire.  On  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  not  far  from  the 
grey  man's  path,  a  tremendous  fire  of  , 
peat  was  blazing,  and  threw  a  lurid 
glow  over  the  heath,  every  sprig  and 
blossom  all  around  standing  clear  out 
in  the  fierce  light. 

"  Murlough  1"  I  shouted,  as,  worn 
out,  I  dropped  down  at  the  side  of  a 
monstrous  figure,  who  stood  fronting 
the  sea,  and  feeding  the  flame  with 
bundles  of  heather.  His  height  was 
some  six  feet,  without  coat  or  hat,  and 
with  long  black  hair  curling  down  to 
his  shoulders.     "  Murlough !" 

2  E 
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"  Who's  tWe?" 

"  A  friend  of  yoiir  master's." 

**  He  has  more  friends  than  he*ll 
trust.** 

*'  But  he  has  trusted  me.'* 

*'  With  what  ?*'  and  he  turned  on 
me  a  countenance^  I  am  sure  modelled 
from  the  living  basalt,  with  such  a 
brow  as  only  precipices  wear.  His 
black  eyes  gleamed  in  the  flame ;  his 
nose,  like  a  headland,  threw  its  shadow 
upward ;  and  a  handsome  mouth  firmly 
Awaited  the  verdict  of  his  eye.  He's 
surely  going  to  do  for  me  now,  thought 
I,  as  I  looked  over  the  abysm — there's 
nothing  for  it  but  the  word. 

"  Murlough,"  said  I,  "  do  the  dead 
Mtirr 

**  Ha !"  said  the  smiling  mouth — 
**iook  there."  He  took  up  a  large 
bull's  horn  from  the  heath,  and  blew 
auch  a  peal  as  made  rock  and  valley 
ring  again.  "  Look  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  to  sea ;  and  scarce  had 
the  echoes  died  away,  when  I  saw, 
about  a  mile  to  sea,  a  grim  white 
skeleton,  with  wings  wide  spread  and 
one  arm  uplifted,  appear  on  the  murky 
waters.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  pale 
l^low,  and  came  eliding  on  as  I  marked 
It,  an  object  of  solemn  and  terrible 
jnien. 

"  Is  this  your  master  ?"  said  I. 

**  And  Your's,  too,"  replied  Mur- 
lough,  with  a  solemn  air — '*  we  must 
all  obey  when  De^  takes  the  helm : 
but  if  you*ll  be  eood  enough  to  sit 
here  for  a  little,"  he  added,  in  a  more 
civil  tone  and  manner,  ''and  don't 
forget  to  keep  the  fire  bright,  you'll 
be  all  right  in  less  time  than  I  can 
tell.'* 

So  saying,  he  lighted  a  small  lan- 
tern, and,  diving  down  tbe  open 
mouth  of  the  grey  man's  path,  was 
swallowed  into  the  jaws  of  darkness. 
I  had  often  enough  been  here  long 
ago,  and  was  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Left  alone,  I  piled  tbe  fire  with  turf, 
and,  drawing  aside  from  the.  glare, 
looked  around  me.  The  red  gleam 
burned  on  the  face  of  every  tarn,  and 
the  wings  of  the  teal  now  and  again 
glittered  as  they  flew  across,  disturbed 
by  the  light,  like  passing  meteors. 
Behind,  all  was  dark  as  death.  The 
mighty  flame  illumined  the  savage 
forehead  of  the  precipice  over  which 
I  stood  and  the  chaos  of  tumbled 
rocks  beneath,  while  a  long  path  of 
gleaming  red  stretched  out  on  the 


rolling  channel  into  the  deep  gloom, 
whereon  the  ghastly  apparition  trode 
with  his  arm  raised  on  high,  and  his 
motionless  wings  outspread  like  a 
poising  eagle.  I  felt  a  kind  of  sab- 
lime  terror  as  I  saw  him  sailing  slowlj 
on;  and,  as  the  dismal  shape  came 
nearer,  I  thought  the  mortal  messa^ 
sped  for  me.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came  gliding  on,  and,  at  last,  seemed 
to  pass  slowly  under  the  foot  of  tbe 
pinnacle,  when,  all  at  once,  a  solemn 
harmony  broke  upward  on  my  eari 
and  I  could  hear  three  manly  voices 
chanting  forth,  as  it  flitted  by- 
Swift  and  still  the  night-winds  blow, 
The  big  black  wave  goes  strong  and 

slow, 
And  Death  fleets  over  the  deeps  bdow: 
Many  a  fathom  down  also 
The  white  bones  lie,  where  the  tangles 

grow. 

For  evermore. 

The  laughing  foam  sits  on  our  bow 
Like  Love  on  youth's  undaunted  brow: 
Time  runs  like  the  steadfast  prow,^ 
Li  the  wake,  like  memory,  now 
Vainly  mingling,  fades  the  vow 
For  evermore. 

The  song  ceased,  and,  in  a  momenti 
the  phantom  vanished  from  the  deep. 
Chill  with  the  night  wind,  I  returned  to 
the  blaze,  and,  btretching  my  cramped 
limbs  on  the  sod,  began  to  meditate 
"  what  new  varieties  of  untried  being" 
I  was  about  to  experience.  Where 
had  that  savage  Murlough  gone  ?  Per- 
haps to.return  with  that  hideous  visitor 
from  the  ocean.  Full  of  these  con- 
fusions, I  fell  asleep. 

I  may  have  slept  about  an  hour, 
when  I  heard  voices  around  me,  and, 
opening  my  eyes,  found  myself  covered 
with  various  garments.  The  fire  still 
blazed,  and  Murlough  stood  stirring 
the  turf  with  a  long  boat-hook  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  carried  on  hisshoulders  several 
oars,  some  ropes,  and  an  unshipped 
rudder.  The  well-known  countenance 
of  Coul  Goppagh,  who  stood  near  with 
Ton  Dubh  and  Glenstachey,  was  re- 
garding me  intently. 

*'  Ho  1"  said  he,  "  Do  the  dead  stir  f 

"  Why,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes, 
*«  I  believe  they  do  ;  for  I  saw  one  of 
them  not  long  ago  walking  out  towards 
Rathlin,  and,  1  promise  you,  as  grim 
looking  a  fellow  as  Ton  Dobh  thec«9 
himself.*' 
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*»Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Glenstachey, 
as  he  rose  up»  displaying  hrawns  like 
Muriough  beside  nim^  "  our  friend  u 
not  sober  jet  I" 

"  I  was  thinking  as  much,"  growled 
Muriough,  "  when  I  left  him." 

«  Why,"  saidT6n  Dubh, "  I  thought 
myself  he  never  drank  any  thing 
stroni^er  than  whiskey." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "or  Ghouls, 
or  Gnomes,  or  whatsoever  ye  be  here, 
you  dare  not  say  these  things  in  Tip- 
perary.  Look  here,"  I  added,  as  I 
produced  a  medal  from  my  fob,  "  this 
is  a  real  silver  token  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Mathew." 

"  And  this,"  said  Glenstachey,  push- 
ing his  hand  into  my  wallet,  from  which 
be  drew  a  small  quart  flask — "  this  is 
pure  holy  water."  So  saying,  he 
gulphed  the  remnant  with  a  smack. 

"  Temperance  cordial,"  said  I,  *'  on 
my  honour." 

"  And  devil  a  better  stuff  need  be," 
quoth  he,  ^'  only  for  one  fault  it 
has." 

''What  is  that?" 

"  Why  there's  too  little  of  it,"  he 
answered,  **  to  yourself  be  it  told." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Muriough,  you 
big  rascal,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
did  not  see" 

"Hal  hal  ha!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  great 
Ursa  Major,  that  you  did  not"— . 

"Hal  ha!  hal" 

"  That  I  did  not" 

"That  who  did  not?"  add  Tdn 
Dubh,  composedly. 

"  That  big  thing  there,"  said  I. 

"Did  not" 

"  That  he  did  not  blow?" 

"  A  whole  gale  of  wind,"  said  Glen- 
stachey. 

"  No,  but  a  bull's  horn,"  said  L 

"Hal  hal  hal" 

•*  Horn  mad,"  said  Coul  Goppagh. 

"  And  that  I   saw,"  continued  I, 
foriously 
I   "  A  bull's  horn,"  quoth  Glenstachey. 

"  No,"  said  1,  "  but  a  great  pale 
skeleton" 

"  Muriough  is  not  a  great  pale 
•keleton." 

"  I  saw  it  sweeping  along  the  water 
E  mile  off  at  sea." 

**  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,"  said  Glenstachey,  solemnly  in- 
verting my  empty  flask  on  his  nail. 
•*!  say,  Muriough,  drop  the  spars; 
we  must  lay  him  on  the  rudder." 


The  ffiant  crossed  the  oar8>  a&d» 
laying  the  rudder  over  them,  I  was 
placed  thereon,  covered  with  manj 
coats,  and  carried  bv  a  short  way  to 
the  green  hill  which  I  had  left.  I  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  palanquin,  for 
I  could  scarce  have  maae  the  way  on 
my  i^. 

It  was  so  dark  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  door  unlocked,  and  forthwith  I 
was  ushered  into  an  apartment  which 
I  saw,  by  a  light  from  an  inner  room» 
to  contain  a  huddled  collection  of  ropes, 
masts,  sails,  oars,  and  other  sailor-like 
apparatus.  Pistols  and  guns  hung 
round  the  walls,  and  a  brace  of  large 
pointers  bounded  from  within,  whingm^ 
round  their  master's  knees.  He  told 
me  it  was  a  lar^e  natural  cave  in  the 
little  mount,  with  apertures  into  the 
air  through  the  broken  crags  above, 
through  which  chimneys  were  con- 
veyed, and  it  afforded  space  enough 
within  for  two  sleeping-rooms  on  each 
side,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  a 
smdl  kitchen,  and  a  large  central 
apartment,  from  which,  by  the  edge 
of  a  heavy  curtain,  the  light  shone 
through  into  the  outer  room.  Lifting 
the  edge  of  this  curtain,  he  weloomeid 
me  within  his  sanctuary. 

I  found  a  large  and  lofty  room,  the 
walls  of  polished  black  oak  from  the 
bogs,  and  the  floor  of  the  same.  All 
the  chairs  were  shining  and  carved 
from  the  same  %ateriar,  as  well  as  a 
large  central  table,  seemingly  im* 
movable,  and  a  few  of  lighter  con* 
struction  round  the  walls.  There 
was  no  grate,  but  a  recess,  cut  into 
the  rock  behind,  was  red  with  glowing 
turf  and  bogwood  that  sent  a  yellow, 
cheerful  light  round  the  glisteningwalls. 

"  Do  you  eat  stones  here,  honest 
men  ?"  said  I ;  "  for  if  so,  I  will  chew 
a  few  pebbles ;  I  think  I  could  eat  a 
closet  for  myself  into  the  rock." 

By  means  of  Muriough,  however, 
the  table  presently  looked  glad  with 
a  saddle  of  goat's  venison,  which  to 
my  eager  nose  "grisamber  steamed." 
No  other  dish  appeared.  A  huge 
vase  of  roughly  hewn  white  limestone, 
whose  rim  was  carved  into  a  serpent 
biting  its  tail,  with  wings  extended, 
stood  in  the  centre,  full  of  clear  water. 
Beside  it  were  placed  four  wooden 
^'methers"  of  the  olden  time,  inlaid 
with  silver ;  and,  with  a  twelve  hours' 
appetite,  I  fell  to,  slice  after  slice  dis- 
appearing from  Cool  Goppagh't  knife 
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as  he  drew  it  six — vea,  ten  tiroes,  on 
each  side  of  the  back-bone. 

"  Comer  said  he,  grasping  a  mether, 
as  Murlough  cleared  away  the  relics  of 
the  feasty  and  placed  a  notable  earthern 
tankard  on  the  table — "Come,  Ton 
Dubb,  and  aff  of  you,  (ill  up  your 
quaighs ;  I  drink  one  toast  every  year, 
and  it  falls  this  night.  Murlough — in 
darkness." 

Murlough  drew  a  bar;  a  heavy 
stone  slip  fulling  across  the  hearth, 
lefl  the  room  as  dark  as  night,  and  he 
withdrew. 

"To-night,"  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
solemnly,  "  1  am  a  hundred  years  old. 
1  drink  to  the  Dead !" 

We  rose  in  silence.  A  pale  glow- 
worm light  glimmered  about,  and,  as 
we  drained  the  mortal  pledge,  I  beheld 
on  the  curtain  through  which  we 
entered,  the  spectral  skeleton  again, 
his  wings  outspread,  and,  with  uplifted 
arm,  calmly  regarding  us  Vfrom  his 
empty  eye-holes — the  mether  'dropped 
from  my  hand,  and 

I  heard  a  great  sound  of  rushing 
water  in  my  ears,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  swinging  motion.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  Tittle  light,  as  from  the  dead- 
lights on  a  deck.  My  bed  leaned  to 
one  side,  and,  ever  and  anon,  I  was 
bumped  against  the  boards.  Presently 
I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  cry,  **  helm's 
a-lce  1" — there  was  a  Irampling  of  feet, 
and  a  pulling  of  ropes,  and  a  screaming 
of  blocks,  and,  next  moment,  my  bed 
turned  to  the  other  side,  and  I  soused 
over  on  the  floor. 

"  Holy  Virgin  1"  I  said  in  awe,  "can 
this  be  Charon's  boat  ? — am  I  among 
the  dead  ? — and  that  spectre" 

*f  Dead  man,  ahoy  1**  cried  the  voice 
of  Glenstachey,  entering  what  seemed 
16  me  a  cabin  door,  "have  you  got 
soundings  yet  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of" 

"  In  the  name  of  eggs  lind  rashers," 
said  he,  interrupting  me,  "will  you 
eat  breakfast?*' 

"  Where's  Coul  Goppagh?" 

"  He's  in  the  mountains,  to  be  sure, 
expecting  you  ,and  the  rest  of  us ; 
we'll  be  in  Red  bay  in  an  hour,  and 
there  you  lie  like  a  lump  of  pig-iron. 
Come  on  deck,  man,  and  take  a  turn 
before  breakfast." 

"On  deck,"  thought  I — "on  what 
deck  ?  or  where  am  I  ?  or  what's  all 
this  for?"     So  muttering,  and  ill  at 


ease,  I  dressed  and  stepped  up  whit 
did  seem  a  companion-ladder,  on  whit 
was  as  like  as  like  could  be  to  a  dedc 
of  a  neat  cutter  of  about  thirty  tons 
under  a  mainsail  and  jih,  spanking 
down  along  a  panorama  of  msjestie 
forelands  and  precipices,  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  knots. 

"  Will  you  l>e  kind  enough,"  sud  I 
to  a  sidlor,  "  to  give  me  a  box  oo  the 
eai?" 

'*  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  replied, 
laughing ;  and,  turning  to  T6n  Dnbh, 
"please  vour  honour,  1  don't  think 
he's  (winking  his  eye)  yet." 

I  sat  down  on  the  tafirail  in  bewil- 
derment. 

"Where's  Murlough?"  I  asked 
Glenstachey. 

"  Far  astern :  we  left  Murlough  so 
hour  ago." 

"Where?" 

"  Close  by  Fairhead." 

"Will  Murlough  foUow  to  the 
hills?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  Glenstachey,  "tndi 
next,  the  hills  will  dance  after  Mur- 
lough." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  fooling  me." 

"  By  the  holy  Bridget,  the  msn'i 
mad!" 

"  Will  you  answer  me,"  said  I,  *** 
plain  question :  did  I  not  get  here  by 
Murlough  last  night?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  I  wish  to  speak  to  him— 
where  is  he  ?" 

"Be  it  known,  then,  to  thee,"  said 
Glenstachey,  "  if  you  are  so  serious^ 
that  the  same  Murlough  with  whom 
you  wish  to  speak  is" 

"  Close  under  Fflurhead,"  said  T6n 
Dubb — "  come  to  breakfast." 

"  Is  known  to  me,"  continued  Glen- 
stachey, *'  as  a  pleasant  bay,  eastwird 
by  Fairhead,  with  a  rocky  winding 
shore,  affording  good  shelter  to  a  few 
trees,  and  a  safe  landing  to  fishing 
boats;  any  commands  will  be  faith- 
fully delivered  to  the  anxious  waves 
and  listening  rocks  on  my  return." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  all  mesn  ?" 
vsaid  I,  "  is  not  Murlough  six  feet"— 

"Deep  at  low  water,"  said  T6n 
Dubh.     "  Look  the  chart." 

"  Six  feet  in  his  stockingjs,"  ssid  I, 
sitting  down  on  the  companion,  ''and 
has  abundance  of  black"— 

"  Sole^"  said  T6n  Dubh. 

"  Hair,"  I  continued— "moreorer,! 
heavy"-—. 
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•'Swell," said  T6n  Dubh,  "with  an 
east  wind." 

"  Brow,"  I  went  on,  "  and  carried 
me  with  your  help** 

"  In  this  good  boat,  *  the  Barnacle,* 
bj  Cool  Goppagh*8  invitation,  over  a 
stiff  sea  since  ten  o'clock  last  night,  to 
where  he  waits  us  in  the  elens." 

"  Carried  me,"  said  1,  *"  you  in- 
l?rnal  rascals,  on  a  rudder  and  a  pair 
of  oars,  with  a  lantern.** 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  And  I  saw  a  skeleton  on  the  sea, 
and  heard  a  song  which  1  forget** 

"  Ho !  ho  !** 

"  And  I  ate  half  a  goat,  and  drank 
a  toast  to  the  dead,  and  saw  it  again.*' 

"  Brian  !*'  shouted  Glenstachey, 
"  have  you  a  prayer-book  on  board  ? 
this  poor  gentleman  had  better  go  to 
his  berth.  You  can  twist  a  bit  of 
spnn-yam  on  his  wrists  if  he  gets 
furious." 

"  Are  these  real  rashers  and  eggs," 
said  I,  advancing  to  the  table,  "  or  a 
fond  delusion  ?*' 

"  Veritable  swine,*'  quoth  Glensta- 
chey, "have  grunted  on  these  hams 
in  Glenshesk,  and  the  hens  that  laid 
these  eggs  have  cackled  round  the 
ruins  of  Bona  Margy.  Lo,  he  eateth ; 
fiigel  teetotalUssime  damonl  behold 
the  evil  spirit  hath  gone  out  of  him  I" 

"  Tell  me,  then,*'  said  I,  "  did  we 
not  meet  last  night  in  that  oaken 
ohamber  in  a  cave? — were  there  not 
four  wooden  mothers,  a  toast  to  the 
dead,  and  a  plumed  skeleton  ?  Did  I 
not**— 

"  Out  hyperbolical  fiend !  is  not 
thbe  hour  past?" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  heave  me 
up  to  the  yard-end,  toss  me  over  the 
stem,  for  I  have  seen  the  devil  and 
the  dead,  and  cannot  live." 

"  Tell  me  now,*'  siud  Glenstachey, 
"  did  you  see  a  living  man  last  night, 
before  you  saw  the  dead  ?** 

"  An  old  man,"  said  I,  "  on  Tor 
aide,  showed  me  the  way ;  when  it 
came  dark,  I  remember  a  spring  well 
and  water-cresses  where  I  sat  down  to 
feed  alone  on  the  herb  of  the  field.** 

"  Was  there  nothing  of  a  flask?" 
asked  Ton  Dubh. 

"  Truly,"  I  said,  "  my  memory  is 
sometimes  at  fault,  but  once^T  had 
such  an  utensil  before  the  day  when  I 
took  this  pledge." 

"  And  by  the  soul  of  Meave  Roe," 
•wore  Glenstachey,  as  I  handed  to  him 


the  case  which  hung  by  a  ribbon  in  my 
bosom,  "  I  would  take  this  pledge,  if 
the  devil  oflTcred  it,  not  to  speak  of  the 
holy  man,"  and,  with  these  words,  he 
swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy:  ogling 
the  symbol  of  my  vowS|  he  handed  it 
to  Ton  Dubh,  who  gulped  a  glass 
again,  as  he  held  it  to  his  eyes,  ex- 
claiming, "  O,  holy  pledge,  blessed  be 
the  lips  that  gave  thee." 

"  You  take  a  strange  way  to  honour 
it,"  said  I,  snatching  it  from  his  hands, 
when,  to  my  shame  and  confusion, 
instead  of  a  temperance  medal,  which 
I  thought  I  had  hastily  assumed 
on  my  departure,  I  saw  the  image  of 
my  dear  Mary  Dempsey  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  these  rambling  Celts,  and 
pledged  in  naggins  of  brandy. 

"  I  am  resigned  to  destiny,**  said  I, 
"  but  .surely  I  am  beset  with  sorcery. 
Answer  me,  is  this  the  upper  air,  or  art 
thou  BcdEeboul,  the  prince  of  flies  ?*' 

"  An^er  me  again,"  said  Glensta- 
chey, "  how  came  we  to  find  a  philo- 
sopher like  thee  by  thy  eldritch  gig- 
glings  and  yells  in  the  dark  moor,  with 
thy  feet  in  a  ^ring  well,  in  whose 
stream  thou  wert  seated,  with  an 
eroptv  flask  in  one  hand,  hurraing  to 
the  air,  while,  ever  more  pressing  to 
thy  lips  that  bauble  in  thy  breast,  and 
murmuring  *  dear  Mary  Temperance,* 
*  holy  Father  Dempsey,'  and  anon, 
like  one  in  agonies  of  death,  roaring 
out '  Murlough !'  till  the  grouse  sprung 
from  the  hills  ?" 

"  If  it  be  so,  then,"  said  I,  abashed, 
and  half  recording  something  such  in 
my  memory,  "  that  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  darkness,  and  a  single  indiscre- 
tion"  . 

"  Except  a  similar  drama  in  London, 
one  evening,  coming  home  from  Mrs. 
Closecram's  ball,  when  a  Sir  Some- 
thing at  the  police  court  ordered  a 
fine  of  five  pounds,  because  you  had 
long  hair.'*  . . 

"  But  was  there  nothing  of  a  fire 
on  Fairhead  ?** 

*'  Why,  a  boy  told  us  you  asked  for 
Murlough,  and  he  directed  you  by  a 
fire  accidentally  burning  there. 

"  And  Murlough  ?"  said  I,  "  read 
this  note — there  must  be  a  Murloug^h." 

"  A  Mprlough  there  is,  as  beautiful 
a  bay  as  ever  drank  a  wave;  Coul 
Goppagh  is  but  a  poor  penman,  and 
his  note  refers  you  there  for  his  man. 
Here,  Brian!"  he  shouted,  "where 
do  you  live  ashore  ?" 
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^  At  Murlough,  sir." 

^  Well,  but  the  boll'i  horn,  and 
that  gprialj  phantom,  I  heard  with  these 
ears,  saw  with  these  eyes." 

*'  Whir  I  blew,  myself,  as  sweet  a 
bugle-call  as  ever  Idurlongh  echoed 
to,  and  the  winged  death  is  Coul  Gop- 
pagh's  ensign — it  rose  from  no  tan^e 
rorest,  bat  glimmered  from  that  magic 
lantern  on  the  white  sail.  Cool  was 
cminng  in  Rathlin  Sound,  and  came 
ashore  at  the  calL" 

«  Did  he  not  drink  to  the  dead  ?" 

«  Yea,  for  he  found  you  dead.** 

^  Drunk,-  said  Ton  Dubh, 

^  Such  ^cks  hath  strong  intoxica- 
tion.- 

*'  But  we  are  opening  Red  Bay,  and 
yonder  is  Goul  Goppagh,  pacing  on 
the  strand." 

Glenariv  now  opened  its  mountain 
boiom  as  if  it  wooed  the  sea  within ; 
as  I  gaxed  up  this  glorio«s  valley, 
Glenstachev  threw  the  bowsprit  into 
the  wind,  tne  peak  dropped,  the  fore, 
aail  flapped,  over  went  the  anchor,  and 
we  rowed  ashore  under  Arddinis. 

'*  It  is  ten  Tears,  Glenstachey/'  said 
Goul  Goppaffh,  ^*  since  you  and  I  were 
pilgrims  in  these  glens.  My  limbs  are 
as  young  as  ever,  but  death  and  life 
have  written  many  a  page  within  our 
hearts  since  then.  Do  not  answer  me, 
lor  you  are  not  mortal  man  if,  in  ten 
years,  you  stretch  out  your  hand  and 
f^el  no  vacancy  where  truth,  and  hope, 
and  love,  then  grasped  it  with  a  wel- 
come. Still  your  heart  beats  on.  This 
Uttle  nwet  runs  as  cheerily  into  the 
sea  beside  us  as  ever,  but  the  bells 
^t  sparkled  on  it,  since  then,  have 
hung  in  dews  on  the  unvisited  African 
Ibrest,  broken  m  the  foam  far  in  the 
Pacific  solitudes,  from  waves  unheard, 
round  isles  unknown  to  man.** 

''  I  am  an  old  man  since  then,"  said 
Glenstechey,  «M  see  these  hills  as  of 
old,  but  the  dawn  has  mounted  into 
day,  the  gold  and  purple  and  the  azure 
light  is  gone : — 

*  Tb«  beantSAil  li  ▼niJihed    and  ratonf  not* " 

**  Nay,  never,"  answered  Coul  Gop« 
Mgfa,  ^  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  warm 
in  your  heart,  if  it  has  truly  loved 
what  nature  revealed  around  it  in  its 
youth,  whether  in  age  or  poverty,  or 
all  misfortune,  does  the  beautiful  for* 
sdke  it.  The  thoi^ht  is  sick  that  says 
•o  s  but  let  h  come  imrth  from  its  oham* 
ber  into  the  pleasant  sky,  and  admow^ 


ledge  the  flowors  and  the  sun.  The 
sun  of  life  itself  may  be  darkened,  bat 
it  goes  to  dawn  in  other  climes,  snd 
carries  day  around  it ;  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  g^ave  there  is  glorioos 
morning  still,  and  memory  sends  ite 
evening  beam  softly  backward  over  the 
scene,  like  sunset  gazing  on  the  dawn* 
ing  hills." 

**  Ah,"  said  Glenstachey,  « but  who 
can  redeem  the  darkened  hours  gone 
by?" 

**  We  must  not  count  upon  the 
passing  clouds,"  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
^'  but  on  the  everlasting  sun  beyond 
them.  I  know,  even  in  mortsl  lote, 
there  are  agonies  no  pen  has  ever  writ- 
ten, unutterable  only  by  the  ulent 
despair,  with  tearless  eye  and  hoUow 
cheek— but  if  it  be  true,  there  is  a 
divinity  within  it  that  leads  the  mortal 
into  immortality." 

Thus  speaking,  we  followed  as  he 
traversed  the  rising  ground,  until  we 
passed  within  an  inclosure  of  thorn 
trees,  where  stood  the  last  remnanti 
of  an  ancient  seat  of  religion.  No- 
thing was  left  but  a  space  of  gnrth 
themselves  in  ruins.  The  whole  plsoe 
was  covered  with  bur-weed,  whoes 
broad  leaves  stood  almost  to  our  shoul- 
ders as  we  entered.  A  mountain  ash 
of  remarkable  form  and  age»  had 
clasped  the  ruined  wall  in  the  centre, 
and  twining  round  it,  spread  out  its 
graceful  boughs  and  foliage,  rich  widi 
the  crimson  clustered  berries,  over  the 
graves.  There  was  one  mound  richly 
covered  with  the  wild  clover  flowers, 
and  seemingly  newer  than  the  others 
on  which  he  sate  down,  and  we  beside 
him.  T6n  Dubh  busied  himself  with 
a  huge  tobacco-pipe,  or  ratber  kilo, 
which  he  produced  frt>m  his  knapsack: 
it  was  circled  with  a  golden  rim,  a 
winged  serpent.  Glenstachey  sat  pen- 
sive, with  his  hands  clasped  orer  a 
sloe  thorn  cudgel,  black,  knotty,  glos^r 
on  which  I  now  percdved  the  ssme 
device,  with  the  serpent  windi]^  op* 
most  exquisitely  carved,  like  a  Gadn- 
ceus;  on  Coul  Goppagh's  finger,  where 
his  hand  lay  in  the  green  grass  of  the 
grave,  I  saw  a  ring  with  the  ssme 
symbol ;  the  snake  was  gold,  and  the 
wings  set  with  minute  brilliants,  and 
the  glittering  eyes  the  same.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  remembering  the  bowl  in  the 
cave. 

«*  Did  I  not,-  said  I— •'did  I  not 
drink** 
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*•  Too  much  last  night,"  said  T6n 
Dabh,  observing  my  perplexity.  "  This 
is  a  mystery  of  our  ancestors,  older 
than  Egypt.  From  this  tradition 
Hermes  derived  his  rod  and  Typhon 
sprang.  It  was  old  when  Cluronos 
was  young,  and  on  these  hills  onr  grey 
fathers  adored  the  snn.*'  With  these 
oracles  he  ceased,  and  the  clouds  slowly 
issuing  from  his  lips,  withdrew  him 
from  my  sight. 

"Ave  Maria!"  said  I,  internally 
vowing  four  threepenny  tapers  to  the 
Virgin,  •*  they  are  sorcerers,  leagued 
with  creeping  things  of  the  earth.*' 

**  Do  you  remember,  Glenstachey," 
said  Coul  Goppagh,  '<  on  that  morning, 
ten  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  first 
traversed  these  hills  together,  when  on 
a  hot  July  noon,  weary  and  thirsty,  we 
stooped  down  to  drink  from  a  stream 
by  the  road  side  in  the  glen  hard  by, 
and  beard  a  voice  from  some  one  un- 
seen**—^ 

**A  voice,"  said  Glenstachey,  ab- 
ruptly laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
arm,  "  such  as  wails  out  of  little  falls 
in  a  mountain  rill — a  voice  such  as  the 
dead  speak  with  in  our  dreams— such 
as  those  who  utter  have  caught  from 
the  confines  of  the  other  world,  forlorn 
and  sweet  like  the  wind  in  the  long 
smnmer  grass»  that  said  these  words-^ 
'here  is  a  purer  spring.'  " 

"  The  same,"  said  Coul  Goppagh ; 
••and  we  stared  around  as  we  stood 
up,  with  the  docken  leaves  from  which 
we  drank  dripping  in  our  hands,  then 
crossed  the  little  fence  and  saw,  sitting 
on  a  green  knoll  beside  a  spring  that 
nm  away  from  her  feet,  a  woman " 

"No  woman,**  said  Glenstachey, 
"but  the  faded  remnant  of  a  woman — 
a  body  in  which  the  soul  did  not  abide, 
but  only  lingered  by,  leading  it  away 
out  of  the  world,  holding  by  fits  the 

Slit  of  memory  to  her  feet,  as  one 
0  guides  a  pilgrim  on  whom  the 
Q^bt  has  fallen  unawares." 

"  I  tiiink,"  said  Coul  Gopp^h, ''  as 
we  sat  down  by  her  on  that  green  over 
the  spring,  and  looked  around  us,  a 
nobler  vision  did  not  salute  the  eye  of 
Adam  new  woke  in  'paradise.  The 
mountain  sides  diving  steep  into  the 
gUn  with  many  a  mount  and  dell ;  the 
rirer  laughing  through  the  sloe  and 
hazel,  as  it  curled  on  its  way  like  the 
wcret  nymph  glancing  through  her 
^baken  ban* ;  the  half-hidden  Tillage ; 
the  tumble  of  tfao  roeks  toward  the 


coast,  soft  with  heath  and  hazel  as  far 
as  Garron  of  the  breakers,  its  black 
brow  vn'eathed  with  the  wheeling  gulls^ 
and  its  feet  among  the  foam  that  ran 
round  the  edge  of  every  little  bay ; 
right  below  lay  the  curviag  strand  of 
Red  Bay,  with  its  blue  surges  breaking 
into  snow,  and  glancing  in  the  sun.'* 

*<But  there  she  sat,"saidGlenstachey9 
''like  an  image  of  sorrow  in  the  temple 
of  joy,  her  arms  folded  in  her  lap,  and 
her  hands  clasped  together.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  worn,  her  lips 
curved  down  and  colourless,  her  hair, 
carelessly  tied,  hanging  down  her 
back,  and  no  motion  to  be  seen  except 
the  little  rise  and  fall  of  the  bosom,  and 
the  eyes  full  of  inward  meaning,  that 
rolled  but  with  little  recognition  on 
the  scenes  without.  'This  is  fine 
water,'  I  said,  as  1  drank  it  greedily, 
'and  we  may  thank  you  for  it.* 

" '  You're  strangers,'  she  said, '  and 
maybe  you'll  do  more  than  that  yet  for 
some  poor  wandering  body  that  doesn't 
know  where  to  put  her  hand.  Oh, 
but  there's  a  deal  of  trouble — sore,  sore 
trouble,'  she  said,  with  a  long  inter- 
rupted sigh,  'in  thb  world,  and  for 
all  that,  the  summer  day's  as  fine  aa 
ever.* 

"'I  hope,'  said  I,  'you  have  none 
that  won't  easily  pass  over.* 

'"  I'll  soon  have  mine  over,  thank 
God,*  she  said,  'but  it's  a  sore  bur- 
den.' 

"  *  Are  you  in  need  of  any  thing  ?' 

'"1  am ;  what  nobody  can  give. 
No,  no,'  she  said,  observing  me  put 
my  hand  to  my  pocket,  '  1  thank  ye ; 
but  it  must  cure  a  broken  heart,  and 
if  I'm  poor  I  have  enough,  and  kind- 
ness with  it.* 

'*  We  were  silent.  The  aspect  of  the 
ruin  she  spoke  of  was  too  plain  in  her 
fEice  for  trifling  words. 

" '  How  did  you  come  ?*  she  asked 
vacantly. 

'"By  Glenariv.' 

"  For  the  first  time  she  moved,  and  a 
most  mournful  smile  just  rose  with  the 
sigh  into  her  eyes,  and  sunk  with  It 
again  within  the  dungeon  of  her  bosom. 
She  rused  her  hand  and  drew  it  along 
by  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  a  deep 
regretfiil  eamestnees  was  in  her  maiitier 
as  she  said-* 

" '  And  isn*t  it  a  lovely  shore  down 
by  Glenariv  ?* 

"  We  warmly  assented.  *  Ah,'  she 
siud,   /you   are   merry-hearted,  an' 
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there's  life  in  vour  cheeks,  and  I  know 
by  myself  je  feel  nothin  but  a  blissin' 
ip  every  thing  you  see.  May  ye  never 
know  the  day  that  the  brighter  the 
sun  sits  in  the  sky  an'  the  flowers  on 
the  grass,  they  only  make  your  heart 
the  heavier  and  the  darker/.  And 
she  began,  with  empty  eyes  cast  down, 
to  pick  the  daisies  from  the  grass,  and 
throw  them  in  the  stream.  *  If  there's 
any  body  ye  love,'  she  said,  *  be  kind 
to  them  now,  for  there's  a  day  comin' 
when  it  will  be  hard  for  ye.* 
.  " '  If  you  have  trouble,  poor  woman,' 
we  urged  her,  '  don't  give  over  hope, 
for  time  cures  all.' 

"*  It  does  surely,  an'  it  will,'  she 
said,  '  an'  my  time's  coming  fast.' 

" '  Have  you  lost  friends?* 

***  I  have  lost  all  I  looked  to  in  the 
ivide  world.  There's  one  io  be  bom 
vet,'  she  said  modestly,  <  but  it  won*t 
have  a  mother  to  heed  it,  poor  thing, 

an'  its  father' she  ended  with    a 

long  sigh,  and  again  folding  her  hands 
in  her  lap  and  shivering,  said  in  an 
under-breath,  'God  help  me  1' 

^'  There  was  such  an  utter  and  meek 
misery  in  her  voice,  her  look,  and 
demeanour,  that  we  waited  to  hear 
her  story.  It  was  a  simple  one.  She 
was  young,  and  wasted  beauty  hung 
about  her  form  and  features,  like  a 
dress  from  which  the  body  had  shrunk 
away.  She  was  born  and  bred  *  down 
by  Glenariv.'  At  the  well  where 
she  sat,  and  used  to  lift  water  often 
Iq  the  day,  her  innocent  heart  was 
lost  and  won;  and  every  knoll  and 
curve  in  that  glorious  glen,  and  on 
the  sea  shore,  was  living  and  haunted 
in  her  memory,  f  Oh,'  she  said,  he 
was  tender-hearted  and  kind,  and  I 
sometimes  think  I  hear  him  speakin*  to 
me  out  of  that  stream  when  I  Hit  here, 
for  it  was  runnin*  the  same  when  we 
were  here.*  They  were  married,  and 
soon  after  he  took  a  fever  and  died. 
Now  here  she  sat,  and,  like  a  dream, 
beheld  the  glorious  summer  mocking 
the  ruins  of  her  heart.  All  consola- 
tion was  in  vain. 

"  ^  Oh,  if  you  could  cure  me  of 
dreams,'  she  said :  *  of  dreams  every 
mght,  till  I  cry  when  I  waken  to  think 
I  am  alive.  I  see  him,  I  see  him  as 
plain  as  you  before  me;  and  often 
there  does  be  a  wee,  wee  child  as  like 
him  as  himself,  and  it  keens  and  calls 
me  till  my  very  heart  is  broken.' 

We  urged  her  tp  leave  this  haunted 


spot  and  walk  down  through  the  glen  or 
by  the  shore,  hoping  that  exercise  and 
change  of  objects  might  chaiie  avsj 
her  grief ;  but  in  vain.  *  There's  not 
a  spot  of  them  all,'  she  said, '  1  havent 
played  about  since  I  was  as  high  as  mj 
knee ;  and  oh,  to  think  of  them  happy 
days  and  the  days  since-^there's  some 
of  his  voice  in  the  very  waves,  aod 
when  I  die  I'll  be  happy.*  We  left 
her  with  her  portion,  and  she  blessed 
us  as  we  went.  *  Maybe,*  said  she, 
*  if  ever  you  come  here  again,  yonll 
come  up  to  drink  at  the  well,  and  if 
you  believe  in  them  things,  like  us,  say 
a  prayer  for  them  was  once  h^»py  here 
before  you.* 

"  We  will  go  up  now  to  that  weD," 
said  Glenstachey,  ''and  drink.  The 
face  and  the  ybice  of  that  one  has 
never  left  my  mind  since.  Often  when 
I  saw  sorrow,  and  heard  outcries  in 
the  rich  man's  chamber  for  little  ill, 
has  that  living  woe,  pale,  meek,  bops- 
less,  and  tearless,  risen  before  my  eyes 
with  her  ruined  love,  bootless  beantj, 
and  youth  in  vain : 


*  Sorrowful  nod  i 

Moft  •orrowful  and  sad  that  ercr  aighed.* 


Perhaps  she  lives  yet,  for  time  holds 
miracles  in  his  unshed  sands,  and  the 
faded  eyes  mav  be  bright  now,  and  the 
lips  that  could  not  smile  may  siog;  1 
have  seen  such  things,  but  never 
misery  more  sincerCj  Come  let  ns 
seek  her.** 

«  You  shall  seek  her  nearer,**  said 
Coul  Goppagh,  "  for  I  came  here  that 
you  should  find  her.  We  are  sitting 
on  her  grave.*' 

"  May  she  rest  in  peace,"  said  Glen- 
stacbe^ ;  **  I  could  have  wished  her  no 
fairer  inheritance.     Let  us  go." 

We  strode  away  through  Ardclinis 
and  by  the  "  waterfoot,**  over  a  little 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  glen  where  it 
meets  the  sea,  and  presently  ascended 
the  northern  bank  of  Glenariv,  where, 
a  little  withdrawn  from  the  path  on 
one  side  of  a  greai  mount,  a  gr*^ 
brinmied  fountain  uttered  its  walew, 
bubbling  and  singing  among  daisies 
to  the  sun.     We  sat  m  silence. 

"  I  drink  to  the  dead,**  said  Co^ 
Goppagh,  filling  his  palm  from  the  riO 
— "  may  her  soul  have  peace.** 

"  Sorcerer  I"  I  said  withm  mjM 
"  this  is  nor  dreaming  nor  wakioff ; 
and  I  turned  fearfuU j  rowM),  eipeotiog 
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tb  866  a  skeleton  behind,  with  unfolded 
wings  and  warning  hand  uplifted,  and 
1  saw  a  vision  that  made  me  dumb. 

Through  a  gap  in  a  little  ring  of 
hazel  brushwood  hard  by,  a  voice 
broke  out  singing ;  and  there,  uncon- 
scious of  our  presence,  was  a  child — a 
very  little  maid,  the  very  incarnation 
of  all  joy  and  innocence,  leaping, 
dancing,  singing,  laughing  to  herself. 
Not  more  cheerily  sane  the  brook,  nor 
more  graceful  ran  its  npples  down  the 
lea.  In  every  way  her  pliant  form 
bent  like  the  long  grass-stalks  in  the 
wind,  as  she  plucked  whin  blossoms 
and  daisies,  laying  them  in  rings,  and 
dancioff,  now  within  and  now  without 
the  litUe  labyrinths  she  formed.  Her 
hair  was  of  that  colour  like  the  sun- 
beams throuffh  the  brown  autumn 
woods,  and  fell  in  waves  round  her 
shoulders.  It  bung  before  her  face  as 
she  stooped,  and  her  eyes  glittered 
within;  then  she  balanced  over  her 
doings  thoughtfnlly,  and  then  fell  to 
sach  a  tripping  as  elves  on  midsummer 
eve,  while  that  long  hair  flew  athwart 
her  cheeks  and  bosom.  Sometimes 
she  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and  stood 
still,  like  Silence  descended  from  the 
blessed  calm  of  the  summer  heaven, 
whose  azure  lay  within  her  eyes ;  then 
stooped  to  either  side  like  a  young  tree 
whose  buds  feel  the  first  kiss  of  the 
spring  winds ;  anon  she  paced  about 
in  many  a  maze,  as  the  happy  heart 
within  her  led  her  footsteps.  Her 
little  lipe  were  apart  as  she  sang  for 
j<^ — to  kiss  them  were  to  drink  anew 
the  fount  of  innocence.  I  never  saw 
her  like  in  the  world. 

"It  is  Faith,**  said  Glenstachey, 
"arisen  from  the  grave." 

"It  is  Hope,**  said  T6n  Dubhj 
"  that  smile  annuls  the  tomb.** 

**  It  is  Love,"  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
"that  never  dies." 

I  arose  to  approach  her,  but  she 
heard  the  voices,  and,  looking  to  our 
K^oup,  stood,  with  her  hands  full  of 
Uossoms,  in  amazement.  I  advanced, 
hut  in  a  moment  she  was  behind  the 
hushes,  peeping  through.  I  called 
her,  but  she  eluded  me,  and  fled  away 
•wiftly  through  the  thicket  of  whins 
out  of  sight 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
"like  a  fawn  to  the  wilderness— let 
her  go,  and  ask  not  of  her  more.  I 
have  a  belief  now,  and  disturb  it  by  no 
questions ;  I  will  hold  her  for  ever- 


more the  unborn  one  who  called  in 
sleep  to  that  departed  soul,  and  she 
appeared  to  us  with  that  joy  in  her 
countenance  from  heaven.  Oh,  sad 
humanity  I — oh,  joyflil  immortality  I 
Here,  where  we  learned  the  lesson  of 
death  and  sorrow,  unfailing  nature  has 
sent  us  this  messenger  of  life  and  re- 
joicing \  for  her  blossoms  are  faithful 
when  they  fade  in  autumn,  full  of  seed 
for  the  spring.  With  this  omen  let  us 
to  the  hills  to-morrow." 

We  strolled  down  to  the  river  banks, 
and  wandered  till  evening  in  its  winding 
nooks.  The  banks  are  steep  and 
rocky,  running  into  innumerable  dells, 
thick  with  clustering  blackberries  and 
sloe.  Here  and  there  the  boughs  of 
willow  and  alder  hang  in  the  rapid 
stream.  In  one  spot  the  river  bed 
curves  abruptly  round  by  a  limestone 
brink.  We  sat  on  a  large  shelving 
rock  where,  directly  opposite,  a  rowan 
tree  bent  across  a  brawling  fall,  and 
the  red  berries  hung,  dancmg  on  the 
broken  foam  like  fire.  Near  where 
we  sat,  a  long  trailing  spray  of  bramble 
was  bowed  over  the  water,  and  as  the 
twilight  fell,  a  little  robin  sat  on  it  and 
sang.  He  sang  so  sweet  we  were 
afraid  to  move  lest  he  should  take 
wing,  and  the  water  rushed  away,  and 
evermore  he  sang. 

.  "  Interpret  the  song,  Coul  Gop- 
pagh," said  Tom  Dubh.  "  The  hour 
IS  meet,  and  the  place ;  and  vou  were 
wont  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  bough,  as  of 
the  winds,  and  the  waves,  and  the 
streams." 

"  Thejr  are  a  portion  of  the  nature 
that  is  m  us,"  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
"and  never  without  a  meaning;  he 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. 
But  I  have  a  song  of  my  own  at  this 
hour.  Hush  1  did  you  hear  a  voice 
in  the  stream  ?" 

It  seemed  the  waterfall  that  spoke, 
for  his  voice  ran  in  a  clear,  soft  unison 
as  he  chanted  along — the  red-breast 
shook  his  wings  and  listened. 

Down  by  Glenariv's  lovely  shore, 
While  autumn  sheaves  are  binding, 

A-down  Glen  Dun,  and  yet  once  more. 
Through  Ballyeman  wmding : — 

Ten  long-some  years  their  tale  have^ 
told 

Since  first  we  wandered  here. 
The  rocks  are  steadfast  as  of  old— > 

The  waters  run  as  clear.  '  • 
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He  pauied  and  gased  around — a 
figh  of  the  wind  passed  through  the 
grass^the  Rohin  sang  out  a  momen- 
tarj  cadence^  and  he  went  on  :— 

The  sky  rejoices,  and  the  air 
Breathes  down  the  blessed  boon 

Into  my  bosom,  as  I  fare 
Once  more  with  pilgrim  shoon. 

Up   from   the    waves    the   mountains 
stand- 
Reporting  to  the  sky, 

In  echoes  from  the  gladsome  strand. 
The  tales  they  murmur  by. 

And  the  long  dash  of  the  snrf  on 
Red  Bay  came  rolling  drowsily  np  the 
ralleyy  and  mingled  with  the  sounding 
of  the  river  falls.  He  dropped  a  lei^ 
in  the  rapid  stream,  and  uttered,  like 
one  spealong  in  a  dream  :— 

The  woman  of  the  well  is  gone  ;-^ 
No  voice  was  there  to  greet. 

Only  the  water  murmuring  on 
As  ever,  at  my  feet. 

From  where  the  wells  of  life  are  hid, — 

A  voice  beside  the  way 
Has  spoken,  like  her  own,  to  bid 

The  weary  stranger  stay. 

Beside  a  purer  spring,  whose  brink 

Is  by  a  better  shore, 
She  lingers  now,  where  those  who  drink 

Shall  thirst  again  no  more. 

He  paused  again.  The  descendii^ 
son  came  from  the  edge  of  a  long 
cloud,  and  shone  down  one  side  of  the 
glen.  We  looked  upward  to  the  knoll 
where  the  well  sprung,  and  there  was 
a  holy  gleam  gilding  it  round,  and  the 
child  was  there  again  among  the 
beams,  like  an  angel  of  the  sky!  We 
could  see  the  smiles  on  her  face,  and 
the  motion  of  her  hair,  and,  as  we 
looked,  he  broke  forth  :— 

This  is  that  child — ^my  bosom  o'er 
A  strange  fond  vision  fell — 

That  nightly  came  in  dreams,  before 
The  woman  of  the  well. 

Anjg;el  of  life  from  o'er  the  grave  I 

I  wonder  now  no  more 
That  from  her  soul  such  sighs  she  gave, 

Down  by  Glenariv  shore. 

No  wonder  if  her  heart  was  sore 
With  earnest  following  there. 

For  I,  with  such  a  euMto  before. 
Would  follow  to  despair. 


Evermore,  as  we  looked,  she  leaped 
and  fell  still,  like  music  made  lisibls 
in  the  air;  and  his  Toice  wcntwitb 

her  i^^ 

Like  the  lithe  willow  leaves,  all  day 
A-fondling  with  the  wind, — 

So  restlesslv  she  must  obey 
The  fancies  of  her  mind. 

And  now  a  momeot*s  calm  is  sent, 
A  hush  falls  in  her  bosom. 

And,  drooping  so,  her  head  is  bent 
As  bends  the  summer  blossom. 

Then,  as  the  wind  a-down  the  glen 
That  shakes  the  bells  H^art, 

Imagination  stirs  again 
The  bloom  within  her  heart. 

She  sate  down  for  a  space,  and 
seemed  to  bury  her  £ace  in  the  soft 
clover  flowers,  and  anon  sprang  up,  as 
if  inspired,  and  I  thought  I  saw  her—* 
as  the  odours  of  the  wild  flowen, 
rising  on  the  air.  Still  be  chanted 
on:— 

With  clasp^  hands  above  her  head. 
She  dances  round  and  round 

To  antest  music,  for  her  tread 
Maxes  music  on  the  ground. 

And  still  her  gold-brown  hair,  unbound, 

In  many  a  revel  twined. 
Forth  from  her  cheek  and  bosom  ronnd. 

Shakes  beauty  on  the  wind. 

Its  rippled  clusters  go  and  come, 

StiU  ending  and  begun. 
Like  little  waves  that  curl  and  foam 

Against  the  setting  sun. 

Bright  blossoms  on  youth's  sapling  tree, 
They  swing  across  her  brows : 

Her  glancing  eyes  therein  I  see 
Like  dew  among  the  boughs. 

Now,  as  she  stood  stfH,  her  long 
laughing  notes  came  down  into  our 
ears.  She  stooped  over  the  spring, 
and  with  her  little  hands  sprinkled  the 
water  over  the  bloomy  knowe  and 
sang  away,  while  the  level  sun-Iight 
from  the  hill  *  illuminated  the  drops 
that  flew  around  her,  till  she  looked  a 
sister  of  the  cherubim  in  glory,  and 
Coul  Goppagh  held  on : — 

New-sprung  within  her   youth*k  caln 
vale 

Life's  holy  fountain  flows, 
That  gushing  laughter  is  the  tale 

It  murmurs  as  u  goes. 
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As,  ht  out,  under  main  wide  skies. 
Some  ware  enjojs  its  mood. 

Laughs  out  its  foam,  and  sinks,  and 
sifflis 
In  tlbe  great  solitude. 

So  DOW,  unweeting,  o'er  her  face 

A  lapsing  laughter  goes : 
Anon,  becaJmed  m  joy,  apace 

It  sinks  into  repose. 

She  is  not  mortal  in  her  look, — 
She  is  not  flesh  and  blood. 

She  neTer  drank  the  water-brook 
Nor  tasted  mortal  food. 

The  sun  was  just  stDking^  and  we 
taw  her  crouching  with  arms-full  of 
blossoms  in  her  bosom  as  she  wheeled 
round,  plucking  new  daisies  from  the 
green,  and  he  continued : — 

Sodi  Httle  whirlwind  in  its  sleep 

Beguiles  the  summer  air. 
Withdrawing,  like  a  dream,  to  sweep 

The  forest  comers  bare ; 

Or  eddy  in  the  stream  that  wiles 

The  falling  leares  aside, — 
So,  falling  round  her,  she  beguUes 

My  fancy  to  abide. 

And  she  vanished  from  the  spot. 
We  all  arose  as  if  a  spell  had  faded 
f^om  the  scene,  and  heard  the  rush 
of  the  river,  and  the  ffrey  evening  fell 
over  the  glen,  and  Robin  broke  out  so 
lad  and  sweet,  as  if  the  evening  star 
sung  from  the  brim  of  the  sky. 

<'  I  mill  follow  her,**  I  said,  going, 
"into  heaven." 

"  Peace !"  said  Coul  Goppagh,  re- 
straining me  with  his  hand.  "  You 
must  go  the  church-yard  way  there. 
Enjoy  the  heaven  you  have  :— 

Imagination's  fields  are  green, — 
The  flowers  of  Love  are  fair, 

Beep  in  their   bloom   her   lips  have 
been. 
And  drank  the  dew-drops  there. 

Within  our   hearts    those',  fields    are 
spread. 
Those  blossoms  do  not  wither ; 


With  her,  when  winter  leaves  are  dead» 
We  will  be  wandering  thither«*' 

We  walked  in  silence  down  the 
glen,  threading  the  bank  of  the  river, 
sometimes  over  soft  gpreen  moss,  and 
sometimes  pushing  through  thickets 
of  sloe,  brambles,  and  yellow  furze, 
and  stood  once  more  in  the  grave* 
yard,  under  the  branches  of  the  rowan 
tree,  as  the  evening  gradually  with- 
drew its  curtain  from  the  storied  sky. 
Southward  over  us  Orion  bound  his 
belt,  and  pursued  his  everlasting  pil- 
gprimage,  with  darkened  eyes  seeking 
the  sun ;  the  roaring  sound  hard  by 
was  not  the  surf  on  Garron,  but  the 
sledging  Cyclops  in  grim  Vulcan's 
forge,  whose  din  leads  his  blinded 
way.*  Ha  I  there  struck  Brontes  : 
in  that  doubling  roar  came  on  Steropes 
and  Pyracmon,  on  the  ringing  thun- 
derbolt ! 

"  Who  will  deny  immortality  ta 
man,"  said  Coul  Goppogh,  as  he 
looked  upward,  "  when  we  hear  the 
voice  of  humanity  calling  to  us — ^yet, 
from  unrecorded  time,  out  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  with  no  more  than  a 
droop  of  the  eyelid — thus,  behold  the 
wrecks  among  our  feet  ?  What  bones 
lie  here  I  What  youth — what  lighted 
eyes — what  love — what  sighs,  with  a 
soul  in  every  one — what  ambitions-^ 
what  fears — what  wrongs — what  cha- 
rities— what  hopes  I  All  blotted  even 
out  of  memory.  Can  we  find  nothing 
here  of  all  that  was  so  warm  and  liv- 
ing :  is  this  ivy  and  this  dewy  grass 
the  whole  ?  But  still  the  very  stars 
are  full  of  the  light  that  seems  extin- 
guished here.  The  units  change  and 
vanish,  but  the  mighty  sum  goes  on, 
and  life  and  death,  and  beauty  and 
disease,  and  every  motion  of  the  uni- 
verse roll  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
mind  of  God,  before  which  Philosophy 
yet  shall  fade  away,  as  these  stars 
Wore  the  morning." 

As  we  stood  bending  over  the 
mound  where  lay  the  woman  of  the 
well,  united  to  the  bosom  she  loved, 
Coid    Goppagh's   voice  again,    most 


*  "  ConsuHo  igitur  oraculo,  responsum  accepit :  Si  per  pelagus  ad  Orientem 
pergeret,  ut  oculorum  concavitates  semper  haberet  soli  exposttas,  lumina  recupera* 
tnmm.  .  .  .  audito  strepitu,  ad  Cydopas  pervenit,"  &o.  &c. — Carolu$  Slepha^ 
nm,  G€M€9,,  1660. 

"  Ferrum  exercebant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  antro, 
Brciitesque,  Steropes  que,  et  nudns  membra  Pyracmon. ''^Ftr^  ^n*  6. 
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lUce   the   wind    in   tl)e   ruined  walU, 
mourned  out : — 

With  life  within,  and  night  around  us, 

now, 
We  bow  before  thy  shrine — ^Forgetful- 

ness ! 
Thou  dumb  devourer  of  all  loreh'ness, 
Taking,  and  giving  not  again.     See — 

how 
It  swallows  silently  all  hope,  all  joy. 
All  innocent  things  that  do  our  hearts 

employ. 
There  is  no  love  but  it  will  eat  the 

bond:  — 
No  friendship,  full    of   love,  however 

fond, 
But  it  will  gnaw  the  root.     The  bloom 

of  years. 
Just  as  it  ripens  into  fruit,  drops  down 
Into  its  gloomy  jaws  :  our  bitter  tears 
Make  it  sweet  nourishment.     A  skull, 

earth-brown 
And  eye-less,  fUl  of  twining  worms»  not 

speaking. 
Shall  grin  thee  i*  the  face : — ^is  this  whom 

thou  wert  seeking  ? 

With  these  dismal  syllables  on  his 
lips  be  passed  from  the  inclosure,  and 
we  followed,  passing  by  the  waterfoot, 
and  along  the  sands  of  Red  Bay.  The 
moon  was  rising  over  the  hills  behind 
U89  and  every  long  surge  to  seaward 
heaved  up  a  bosom  black  as  night, 
until  it  curled  over  in  the  keen  light, 
and  rolled  from  our  feet  along  the 
bay  in  a  gathering  ridge  of  snowy 
silver,  hissing  and  whispering  as  it 
faded  away.  The  little  sand-hills  all 
around  were  fringed  with  the  sea-holly, 
whose  chiselled  leaves  glistened  in  the 
moon,  and  threw  their  shadows,  trem- 
bling like  pranking  fairies,  on  the  yel- 
low sands.  The  old  ruin  of  Red 
Castle,  hard  by  on  the  height,  stood 
out  clear  into  the  sky,  which  showed 
with  a  star  through  its  broken  wall ; 
far  behind,  Garron  gloomed  over  the 
ocean  like  some  new  Titan,  unstricken 
by  the  thunder ;  and  round  the  moun- 
tains, and  deep  into  the  glens,  the 
solemn  sea-psaun  swelled  and  echoed 
on  for  ever. 

As  we  came  up  on  the  road,  which 
here  winds  round  the  beach,  I  followed 
my  companions,  who  seemed  to  my  eye 
to  vanish  suddenly  within  a  rocky 
brink  of  the  overhanging  hill.  Find- 
ing an  aperture,  I  walked  into  it,  and 
through  a  narrow  entrance,  saw  their 
figures  obstructing  a  light. 

*«  Do  the  dead  stir,  Nanny  T  said 
Cool  Ooppagh  in  a  loud  voice. 


"  Holy  mother  1"  was  the  answer 
from  within,  in  an  old  and  fetrfol 
voice,  "  livin*  or  deaii,  come  in !" 

They  passed  in,  and  I  followed. 
The  den  was  full  of  smoke,  and  a 
hearth  of  red  embers  showed  me  the 
form  of  an  aged  crone,  bent  up  with 
years,  and  with  small  rheumy  eyes,  set 
in  a  wrinkled  visage  that  closed  them 
round,  like  the  mouth  of  an  empty 
purse,  drawn  close.  She  seemed  to 
me  so  small  and  yellow,  as  if  an  ani- 
mated ham  bad  descended  in  a  cap  and 
blue  apron  from  the  chimney  corner, 
in  the  nightmare  of  some  drunken 
oook,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  ceo- 
turies. 

An  indefinite  sense  of  recognition 
came  across  my  mind  as  I  gased  roood 
this  dim  cavern,  and  on  its  guardian 
gnome. 

"  Where  are  ye  from  now?"  At 
asked  of  Coul  Goppagh,  "  I  thought 
I  wouldn't  live  long,  when  I  saw  thil 
skeleton  on  the  sea — ^for  ye  said  \aui 
ago,  when  I  saw  ye  last,  <  when  I 
come  back,  Nanny,  you  may  be  mei- 
surin*  out  your  gfrave* — but  ye  wor 
grim  and  fearsome  then — and  where  is 
she?" 

"Hush,  Nanny  r*  he  said,  and  I 
thought  his  features  changed— "het 
heart  is  quiet  as  the  grave  long  ago. 
But  you'll  live  a  year  or  two  jet 
Where's  the  cruiskeen  ?  Peace  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.** 

**  Amen,"  said  the  old  one,  and 
kissed  the  cup.  They  drank  roand* 
and  handed  it  to  me.     I  declined  it. 

*'  You  wern't  so  squeamish  when 
you  wor  here  afore,  I'm  thinkin',* 
said  she,  looking  me  in  the  face. 

''  I  never  was  in  this  hole  before," 
said  I,  dubiously. 

**  Troth  wor  ye,  and  more  by  tokeuj 
you  gev  the  password  of  Coul  Gop- 
pagh, an'  ye  slep*  an  them  peats  the 
whole  night  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

«  Ha!  hal  hal"  shouted  Gleosta. 
chey  and  T6n  Dubh. 

**  An'  more  than  Uiat,"  she  said, 
*'  you  tuk  away  my  big  quart  bottle  in 
your  wallet." 

"Hal  ha!  hal" 

"  I  remember  nothing  of  all  thil 
folly,"  I  said  with  dignitv. 

"  Troth,  and  small  blame  to  ye-- 
and  it's  easy  to  forget  what  ye  couldn't 
mind." 

During  this  conference  I  observed 
Coul  Goppagh  to  stand  abstracted, 
with   folaed   aniis»    gazing  moodily 
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around :  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him,  and 
be  started  from  his  trance ;  **  Come> 
Nanny,*'  he  said,  '^hlow  up,  for  we 
must  gt>." 

The  old  creature  brought  from  an 
inner  recess,  in  which  I  saw  a  bed,  a 
long  bull's  horn,  and  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  blew  a  peal  that 
scared  the  daws  and  sparrows  from 
the  rocks ;  immediately  I  saw  the 
skeleton  on  the  sea  with  his  motionless 
wings.  I  lingered  a  moment  behind 
as  they  went  out. 

"Good  woman,"  said  I,  *'did  I 
erer  see  this  horn  before?" 

**  Ay,  and  drunk  the  full  of  it  too," 
said  she. 

I  began  to  consider  myself  a  badly 
used  man.  This  old  one,  living  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  who  can  she 
be  other  than  a  familiar  spirit  he  hath  ? 
They  have  practised  on  me  foully, 
raising  up  delusions  with  bull's  horns, 
demons  at  Murlough,  skeletons  on  the 
sea,  unreal  children  dancing  by  the 
fountains :  my  head  yet  reels  with  then: 
sorceries. 

«  Have  you  known  that  man  long," 
I  asked,  "with  the  black  hair,  and 
green  belt  about  his  waist  ?" 

''  Is  it  Coul  Goppagh  ?**  she  said 
with  a  sneer,  ''  do  1  know  them  ould 
skins  of  fingers  ?"  and  she  held  out 
two  arms  like  old  tangles  drying  on  the 
beach,  from  which  hung  bunches  most 
like  a  cluster  of  wizening  barnacles. 

"  Where  has  he  been  lately  ?  where 
doesheUve?  where?" 

"  It's  not  me,"  she  said,  "  it's  not 
me's  goin'  to  tell  you  the  outs  and  ins 
of  him  ;  holy  mother  t  an'  you  one  o' 
the  tribe." 

**  But,"  SMd  I,  **tell  me  who  you 
thmk — I  mean,  did  you  ever  see  his 
father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Blessed  Mary !"  she  cried,  gazing 
incredulously  in  my  face,  •*  don't  be 
jokin'  a  poor  ould  cratur — is  it  Coul 
Ooppa^h's  father  and  mother?  Look," 
she  said,  going  to  the  mouth  of  her 
cave,  where  erew  a  few  long  docken 
stalks,  clustering  with  dry  brown  seed. 
She  plucked  a  handful,  and  rubbing 
them  in  her  hands,  they  fell  mizzling 
on  the  ground  in  the  dun  red  lights 
"Look  there r 
*«  What!" 

"  Look  there,  I  say — them's  his 
fijther  arid  mother,  and  you  may  count 
his  kindred  over  all  the  mountains  in 
Ireland,  wherever  there's  a  runnin' 
water,  or  a  bunch  of  heather,  or  a 


green  shamrock  to  gprow — but,  away 
with  ye,  for  I  hear  Glenstachey's 
trumpet." 

I  stepped  into  the  moonlight  and 
down  to  the  strand,  while  my  ears 
drank  in  such  sounds  as  never  sprung 
from  brass  or  shell  since  Triton  blew, 
or  the  Nereids  on  the  foam.  First 
there  awoke  a  summons  so  vehement 
and  urgent,  that  the  black  seaward 
surges  seemed  to  leap  from  the  ocean, 
bounding  to  obey:  then  it  fell  like 
coming  sleep  descending  on  the  soul, 
and  thev  soflened  into  snow  advancing: 
anon,  like  a  spring  new  openud  in  the 
heart,  it  purled  as  the  waking  waters 
to  the  air  of  spring  when  the  ice  ha/s 
broken,  and  ran  on  and  on,  slowly, 
softly,  purer,  clearer — till  the  outward 
world  faded  away,  and  it  seemed  the 
river  of  life,  rolling,  dancing,  ever 
flowing,  leaping,  falling,  through 
peaceful  dreams  of  childhood,  over 
glittering  fancies,  along  valleys  of 
youthful  imagination,  over  deep  still 
fears,  and  foaming  hopes,  wmding 
under  blue  skies  of  love-land,  and  far 
backward  amid  the  enchanted  melody 
fell  in  the  faint  sad  echoes  of  memory, 
and  over  it,  dyinv,  drowsing  down, 
hung  the  immortal  Amaranths.  The 
rocks  heard  it,  and  murmured  it  over ; 
and  the  glens,  and  the  shores,  and  the 
expiring  waves  sighed  as  it  panted  and 
passed  away.  The  little  boat  came  in 
to  the  stones  at  the  horn  of  the  bay, 
and  stepping  in,  we  rowed  slowly  on 
board  the  Barnacle,  and  the  skeleton 
vanished. 

"  How  is  the  wind,  Brian?"  said 
Coul  Goppagh. 

"  About  sou' west,  sir." 

"  Trip  the  anchor,  then ;  we'll  have 
a  race  down  to  Ballygally,  and  back." 

**  For  the  sake  of  breakfasts  uq- 
tasted,"  I  pleaded,  *<let  the  anchor 
stick;  I  wish  for  sleep,  and  I  don't 
admire  these  great  glistering  swells 
rolling  out  in  the  channel." 

**  'fiiey  will  rock  jrou  to  sleep,  man/' 
said  he,  and  the  chain  came  rumbling 
in,  the  canvas  spread  on  the  stavs, 
the  boom  swung  free,  and  with  a  dip 
and  a  dash  we  gained  a  bit  to  leewar^ 
and  then  came  up  in  the  wind  with  a 
hiss,  as  one  who  draws  a  deep  breath 
for  bis  speed,  and  the  Barnacle  sprung 
away  among  the  billows:  the  fire- 
dew  glanced  in  the  singing  foam  down 
the  Tee,  and  her  moonlight  shadow 
glided  over  the  heaving  waters  liki^ 
the  spirit  of  the  windy 
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^  When  I  look  on  these  wild  rocks, 
ftnd  hilld,  and  bajs  of  Antrim,"  quoth 
Coul  Goppagb,  "I  think  thej  know 
ine,  for  many  a  living  thought  of  mine 
inhabits  them.  In  earlj  youth  I 
breathed  over  them — in  the  summer 
wind  and  the  winter  hurricane,  fancies 
as  gentle  or  as  wild — in  every  bay  and 
bend  of  the  shore  my  life  has  flowed 
with  the  voluble  wave  to  which  I 
eave  my  heart ;  and  I  ran  down,  in 
dreams,  with  the  mountain  streams  to 
meet  the  sea.  But  I  can  think  some- 
times here  1  sail  the  old  Baltic,  where 
the  tide  never  ebbs, — those  dark  hills 
bristle  in  my  fancy,  with  pine  forests, 
as  when  I  saw  them  first  in  childhood, 
coming  from  bold  Norway,  where  hard 
by  the  Polar  sea,  I  was  an  infant 
pagan,  and  adored  the  great  gods  of 
Valhalla.  Like  a  dream,  but  very 
sweet  in  memory,  are  the  hours  when 
the  sudden  spring  called  the  green 
things  from  the  ice,  like  souls  out  of 
mortality,  and  I  heard  old  Ian  tell  me 
of  Freia,*  beautiful  and  boon,  whose 
eyes  are  everlasting  spring;  and  of 
Heimdal,  pensive  as  the  evening,  who 
hears  the  grass  growing  on  the  plain 
and  the  tender  wool  on  the  lambs, 
singing  the  fate  of  Igdrasil. 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  «*  I  had  hold  of 
one  of  those  pines,  for  I  shall  certainly 
throw  a  summersault,  and  as  for 
Heimdal,  let  him  sing  the  fate  of  Ig — 

"  Drink  this,"  said  Coul,  "you  land 
crab,  and  crawl  away  to  your  berth." 
He  gave  me  a  few  drops  iu  the  top  of 
a  small  flask,  and  I  obeyed  him. 

The  motion  now  gradually  became 
pleasanter,  and,  at  last,  celestial.  I 
swam  up  to  the  stars  and  sunk  into 
soft  clouds,  and  summer-evening 
sounds  of  homeward  bees  hummed  in 
my  ears.  Coul  stood  beside  me  with 
his  arms  spread  to  the  sky,  and  I  heard 
him  chanting  like  a  Scald — 

«<  Hail,  Braga  if   Thee  I  worship  as  of 

old: 
Thb  is  thy  throne ;  the  very  voice  of 

wisdom 
I  bow  to  hear,  twined  in  thy  volumed 

song. 


I  see  thee,  with  induia,!   dk>wa  ths 

vale 
Through   that   way   dovea    o'er   the 

mountain  top. 
Serene  and  holy  with  the  living  stars, 
Afar  into  the  heart  of  paradijie. 

I  see  the  apples  blooming  in  her  lap ; 

A  keen  ethereid  hunger  gnaws  my 
heart: 

Give  me,  Induna !  ravin  lares  rae  on 

Whose  sacred  lost  no  qoarr  j  can  ap- 
pease 

Short  of  the  fruit  of  immortality. 

I  come  Induna  I  o'er  the  glittering  bills 
Rolling,  I  hear  the  venerable  song- 
Thy  lord  is  chanting  to  eternity. 
In    every   solemn    pause,    his    goldea 

strings 
Inspire  me  with  Deity :  my  limbs 
Thrill  to  eternal  vieour:  o'er  my  brovs 
The  dews   of  wisoom  gather,  and  my 

heart 
Drinks  deep  the  nourishment  divine.^ 

The  harp ! 
Give  me  the  harp,  for  I  will  diarm  tlie 

hills. 
And  poetry,  unheard  before,  shall  go 
Like    river    voices    down  the  deUi  of 

Heaven, 
Coursing  the  echoes  into  harmony 
Through    all    Valhalla's    bounds;   it$ 

breath  shall  pass 
Like  spring-winds  through  the  boughs 

above  the  sky, 
Like  sighs  of  evening  through  IgdrasiTs 

leaves 
That    overshade   the   universe.      Ths 

TrkbJ 
Shall  tremble  and,  beneath,  the  Wbll 

OF  TlMEf 

Down  to  the  drop  that  ripples  from  its 

heart 
Stilled  at  the  melody,  forget  to  flow." 

Glenstachey  beside  him  stood,  like 
Tyr,  the  son  of  Odin,  tall  as  mountam 
pine,  waving  the  storm  from  hb  wiog; 
Ton  Dubh  rested  supine,  like  Vidar, 
the  lord  of  silence,  flUing  the  sky  with 
the  clouds  from  his  inezting^oishable 
pipe ;  and  Coul  grew  bright  as  the 
son  of  the  thundering  Thor  on  his 
throne  in  Ydalir. 

We  rode  on  the  gloom  of  the  tem- 
pest. "  Sound !"  said  the  lord  of  Ydalir, 
with  the  silver  halo  round  his  chin,  to 
Tyr,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  Vidar  of 


*  The  Northern  Venus— of  a  mythology  the  most  sublime  in  the  world. 

t  Some  intellectual  Columbus  shall  yet  discover  new  worlds  oU  the  confioas  of 
the  great  ocean  of  universal  mythology.  Its  echoes  are  akin  from  all  time  on  every 
region,  but  the  northern  mythology  is  sublime  as  the  billow,  and  the  iceberg  ronna 
Its  native  shores.  ' 
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rilence  rauedhifl  deep  ejes  and  lis- 
tened. 

The  trumpet  of  the  son  of  Odin 
gleamed  like  the  lightning:  he'  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  and  the  torrent  thunder 
tore  the  gloom  in  twain,  and  he  swept 
it  with  his  pinions  from'  the  sky. 

Forfete  unfolded  his  rainbow  plnme. 
Freia  looked  on  the  world,  and  it  song 
and  blossomed. 

Suddenly  she  stood  on  the  rolling 
seti  and  her  blooming  limbs  wasted  to 
a  skeleton ;  her  eyes  melted  into  the 
water,  and  her  wings  were  still.  She 
signed  to  us,  and  sank  into  the  deep ; 
we  followed  into  pits  of  the  darkness 
of  hell,  where  hollow  eyes  glanced, 
with  eyebrows  of  mossy  sea-weed,  and 
yellow  limpets  moved  within.  Sea- 
serpents  with  dragon  throats  vomited 
pearls  by  nullions,  that  showed  by  their 
own  lieht  as  they  sank  in  cataracts, 
blue  eels  devouring  slime. 

''Sound!"  said  a  voice  like  a  nor- 
thern billow,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
eiant  Mountain-gate,  the  mighty  Odin> 
handed  me  the  trumpet.  Its  mouth 
was  the  dragon,  and  living,  and  it 
gnashed  on  me  with  teeth  churning 
forth  venom.  I  tried  to  grasp  it,  but 
Med. 

**  Sound  it  ere  it  devour  thee !" 
roared  the  god ;  and  the  monster 
opened  earthquake  jaws.  1  grasped  it 
and  it  swallowed  me  into  a  region 
where  I  saw  green  fields  and  a  setting 
son,  and  an  old  woman  sate  in  the 
month  of  a  cave— very  skinny  was 
she,  and  dry,  and  leathery-cheeked, 
and  she  blew  a  long  bull's  horn. 

"Holhor  she  shrieked,  « do  the 
dead  stir  I"  and  she  blew  again,  and 
at  every  tantarara  there  sprung  up 
round  the  wide  horizon,  dockens  in 
thousands,  in  millions,  in  kingdoms,  in 
empires,  in  nations.  She  blew,  and 
thej  sprung  Into  leaves,  and  seeded, 
and  withered,  and  the  wind  shook  the 
seed  that  fell  and  grew  a  thousand 
more.  They  came  to  life  and  waved 
long  branchy  arms,  and  giggled  with 
grinning  faces.  She  ceased  and  they 
decayed;  from  out  their  multitude 
•rose  a  youthful  form  of  a  female  who 
huig  her  head,  and  her  long  hair  fell 
waving  downward,  and  she  wept  floods 
of  tears.  The  aged  woman  picked 
tip  a  small  seed  from  the    millions 


around,  and  pushed  it  in  the  earth. 
''Come  upt"  she  cried,  and  Coul 
Goppagh  rose  out  of  the  ground. 
The  pliantom  weeper  melted  away 
from  his  gaze,  and  turning  to  me  he 
said :  "  why  do  you  call  me  ?*'  I  rub- 
bed  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  and  found 
myself  once  more  in  my  berth  in  the 
Barnacle.  Ck>ul  Goppagh  was  standi 
ing  beside  me. 

"  Begone  I"  I  said,  «  and  quit  my 
sight,  son  of  a  thousand  dockens !" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted  Glensta- 
obey  ;  and  Ton  Dubh,  looking  over  hit 
shoulder,  "  is  he  at  it  again  ?" 

"  And  ye  too,**  I  said,  "  Norse  de- 
mons, hence  to  your  volcano-cups, 
and  swill  thunder  till  the  earth  reels 
round  ye,  and  torture  me  no  more!" 

"He  hath  seen  blue  devils  once 
more,"  said  Glenstachey,  "  he  tarried 
behind  us  last  night  in  the  cave  and 
drank  of  Nanny's  enchantments." 

"  Lying  devil !"  said  I,  "  I  waited 
but  while  you  blew  the  trumpet." 

"He  confesses,*'  said  Ton  Dubh, 
"he  dallied  with  the  bull*shorn  till  his 
ears  rung  again!" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  I, "  if  that  cursed 
bull's  horn  is  to  be  for  ever  cast  in  my 

teeth" 

"Exactly,"  sud  Glenstachey;  "if 
you  will  not  leave  it  off,  you  will  rave 
for  evermore.  Oh  blessed  Father 
Mathew  t  what  a  disciple  hast  thou 
here !" 

Much  bothered  in  my  brain,  I 
arose,  and  Brian  struck  the  gong  for 
breakfast,  just  as  we  swept  by  Ben- 
na-Bannion.  I  eat  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, expecting  every  egg  I  chipped 
to  whelp  some  devouring  dragon,  or 
to  be  blown  in  thunder  from  the  trum- 
pet of  Tyr.  Tyr,  meanwhile,  the  son 
of  Odin,  sipped  coffee  as  black  as  his 
sire,  and  Vidar,  the  lord  of  silence,  eat 
a  fresh  herring,  the  emblem  of  death.* 
"  There  are  the  bonny  braes  of 
Knappan,**  said  Glenstachey,  as  we 
went  swiftly  by,  returning  to  Red 
Bay ;  "  and  I  see  the  gleam  of  the 
waterfall  just  as  it  turns  the  hill.*' 

I  saw  Coul  turn  away  his  face  to- 
ward the  sea,  as  one  who  strives  to 
forget  what  yet  he  loves  to  remember. 
"Look  there,  Coul,"  said  T6n 
Dubh ;  "  there  is  the  great  ash-tree 
under  the  hazel  woods;  do  you  re- 


*  "As  dead  as  a  herring."     (Quere— how  dead  is  a  herring?  perhaps  the 
Bntbh  Association  will  determme.) 
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member  when  We  sate  under  it  long 
«go>  in  the  moonlight^  and  what  royal 
songs  we  sang  ?" 

*'  I  do  remember,"  said  Coul,  but 
his  ejes  were  fixed,  and  conversing 
with  memories  of  hb  own.  '<  I  do 
remember;  and  I  remember  other 
forms  than  yours  under  that  tree. 
Were  it  not  for  memory*  a  man  would 
never  siffh.  We  are  made  of  memo- 
ries. We  cannot  be  enfranchised: 
and  such  as  they  are,  be  they  calm  or 
tumultuous,  bright  or  dark,  comfort- 
ing or  despairful — such  are  we.  Time 
is  life,  and  life  is  memory.  Strike  off 
the  chain  that  drags  us  to  the  grave 
with  new  links  every  hour,  and  we 
shall  walk  with  immortal  youth  within 
our  hearts,  in  heaven  upon  the  earth. 
Chained  to  the  earth  inexorably,  by 
affections  strong  as  life,  and  ever 
aspiring  to  the  sky,  man  mourns  the 
weight  that  fetters  him  here.  He 
murmurs  out  his  life  like  a  prisoner 
gazing  with  hope  at  the  holy  stars ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  bars  are  broken, 
he  murmurs  at  the  stroke  that  sets 
him  free,  and  goes  down,  contending 
for  his  bondage,  to  the  grave.*' 

*'Ay,**  said  Glenstachey,  **it  is 
folly: 

**  *  But  that  the  ftw  of  fomethtnf  after  death, 
That  undiKorered  countrj,  ttom  whose  honrne 
No  trareller  returns — ^puzzlee  the  will/  " 

**  Never,**  said  Coul  Goppagh ;  "  or 
seldom  indeed.  It  is  the  mere  want 
of  thinking,  the  utter  neglect  of  real 
humanity,  and  the  base  dread  of  mor- 
tality. He  who  regards  life  as  a 
varied  passage,  only  looks  for  his 
journey's  end.  But,  lo  1  what  wring- 
ing of  hands,  tremblings,  paleness  of 
face ;  what  sending  for  doctors  ;  what 
whipping  and  spurring;  what  des- 
pairs, making  of  wills,  groans,  tears, 
and  then — ^forgetfulness !  He  who 
fears  for  the  undiscovered  country, 
will  hardly  die  with  a  cruel  and  unjust 
testament ;  but  men  do  it  every  day, 
and  tremble  at  tlie  tomb.  Happy 
he  who  is  indifferent,  knowing  tha^ 
here  or  there  is  the  same  in  immor- 
tality." 

<' Indifferent!"  said  T6n  Dubh. 
"  Men  have  burned  at  the  stake  for 
less  dubious  orthodoxy." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Coul ;  "  and  for 
truths  the  flames  could  never  reach ; 
but  happy  he  who  is  indifferent  alike 
to  life  or  death ;  for  never  was  be  in- 
different to  death,  who  was  so  to  the 
claims  of  man  and  human  charities." 


^'Here  is  Red  Bay  again,"  said 
Glenstachey;  <«let  flv  jib  sheet tbse, 
Brian — ^peak  hal-yards-l^dl  dear?" 

^  Ay,  Ay !"  whirr  went  the  aneW, 
and  we  rowed  ashore. 

We  kept  the  beach,  avoiding  the  vil. 
lage  of  Ctt^ndall,  crossed  me  river, 
wound  round  the  sandy  bay  at  Laig> 
and  making  a  drcnit  inland,  ascended 
the  sloping  ground,  and  gained  the 
top  of  Tievora.  Here,  amon^  the 
furze,  on  this  commanding  vestige  of 
forgotten  times,  within  its  brokea 
green  circle  we  sat  down  in  the  sun, 
and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  moontain 
forms  which  fronted  us.  Right  ofer 
us  hung  Lurig-edan,  like  some  king  of 
chaos,  stayed  in  his  march  on  creatioii 
at  the  song  of  the  morning  stars, 
nursing  eternal  ruin  in  his  heart  for 
the  sound  of  the  archangers  tmmpet. 
A  thin  mist  veiled  BaJlyeman  and 
Glen  Aan,  over  which  Tieve  fiouUa 
and  Tromla  showed  their  duskj 
crowns.  A  wind  passed  down  the 
glens,  and  as  it  rolled  away,  the  mom- 
tains  seemed  to  rise  into  the  skj,  ora 
flittering  streams  and  knolls  that  feu 
into  light  and  shadow  in  the  sun. 

*^  Come,"  said  Glenstachey,  risisgi 
**  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountains." 

"Oh!"  said  Ton  Dubh,  as  we 
arose,  holding  out  his  arms  to  the  glo- 
rious hills  and  the  sky.  "  Oh,  that  1 
had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would 
I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest." 

"  Wings  1**  said  Coul  GoK»agli. 
"  Not  from  one  human  heart  aloaey 
aince  first  the  breath  of  life  was 
breathed  into  the  clay,  has  that  a^irs: 
tion  arisen.  Childhood,  holding  up 
its  little  hands  with  glittering  ejea^ 
to  reach  the  thrush  among  the  Uoe- 
soms,  has  sent  the  wish  with  ber 
whirring  wings  into  the  morning  air. 
Boyhood  has  breathed  it  to  the  holy 
sky,  from  many  a  whispering  beach, 
and  pleasant  lea,  and  cottage  window; 
from  many  a  dismal  slavery,  black  or 
white ;  from  the  plains  where  Liberty 
hears  her  prostituted  name  ruqg  in 
the  ears  of  victims  perishing^  by  gene- 
rations, in  the  swamps  of  Carolina; 
or  from  the  steamy  dungeons  in  our 
own  Britain,  where  (O  God  I)  inno- 
cence and  childhood  breathe  poUatkm 
into  the  opening  heart,  and  decay  into 
the  buddmg  body.  Youth  has  sighed 
it  forth  to  the  blue  firmament  ntw 
glade  and  hill ;  from  leafy  nooks,  by 
streams,  whose  mumuirs  dial!  nev^ 
leave  its  ear;  from  sea-beaten  soli* 
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tades  where  it  would  bound  with  the 
foam  from  the  thundering  wave. 
Whb  the  soond  of  spring  and  summer 
leaTes,  with  the  drowsing  brooks,  with 
the  hum  of  cities,  with  the  voice  of 
the  forlorn  momitain-winds  and  the 
ocean  lamentations,  love  has  pleaded 
it,  heart-broken,  to  the  heavens.  Man- 
hood  has  uttered  it,  with  groans,  to 
the  passing  glimpses  of  nature,  that 
wooed  it  back  to  peace.  Age  has 
mourned  it  out  with  trembling  voice 
to  its  visions  where  the  past,  un- 
veiling, preached  only  *  Vanity,*  until 
the  cby  on  the  coffin-lid  said  the  last 
Amen. 

"To  be  *AT  RRST.'  Answer,  O 
childhood,  with  thy  many  tears,  thy 
kuijrhter,  thy  ever  and  ever  wonder, 
and  the  sunrise  of  thy  eyes.  Answer, 
unstable  boyhood,  grasping  with  one 
hand,  flinging  away  with  the  other. 
Say,  youth,  wwildered  in  the  mazes 
of  thy  sleepless  heart,  for  whom 
ocean,  earth,  and  air  are  not  enough.^ 
Tell  me,  love,  that  lies  like  the  un- 
broken deep,  in  its  own  solitudes, 
plumb,  boundless,  heaving  for  ever  and 
for  aye.  Say,  manhood,  thou  broken 
river,  tumbling  from  the  rapids  with 
foam  and  din.  Whisper  me,  age  be- 
low, stealing  away  with  the  eddied 
foam  and  the  sticks  and  straws,  ruins 
of  many  a  glorious  bloom  before,  to 

the  end. Is  it  for  man  to  be  *  at 

rest?'  The  blood  that  rolls  through 
his  veins  says  '  No,*  and  the  restless 
imagination,  and  the  limbs  fashioned 
for  action,  the  open  eye  and  ear,  the 
ready  touch — it  is  only  weariness  that 
can  rest — indolence  never  felt  it. 
And  even  in  sleep,  there  come  dreams 
to  remind  ns  of  Ufe,  and  the  work  that 
it  must  do. 

"  Pleasant  it  is — of  all  pleasures  of 
sense  the  sweetest — to  lay  down  the 
weary  aching  limb,  and  let  the  heavy 
evelid  drop  the  curtain  on  the  world. 
Dear  luxury,  how  dear  1  let  him  con- 
fess on  his  miserable  bed,  whose  arm 
has  never  toiled,  whose  foot  has  sel  • 
dom  trodden  farther  than  from  his 
nicely  marbled  hall  to  bis  carriage 
cushion.  Miserable  fool  I  Not  vam 
was  the  fable  of  Midas — that  groan  I 
would  not  earn  for  El  Dorado.  Wel- 
come, welcome,  honest  toil — hard* 
lunided  health— rough-spoken  peace-^ 
right  welcome  I 

"  But  there  are  some  who  toil,  and 
un  not;  alas  I  there  are  who  seek 
for  toil,  and  cannot  6nd  it !     Though 
Vol.  XXIII.— No.  136. 


the  curse  of  God  was—*  Thou  shalt 
earn  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow,'  this  bitterer  curse  has  been 
devised  by  man — '  The  Meat  of  thy 
brow  shall  not  earn  thee  bread,* 

"  Where  shall  the  weary  mind  and 
the  worn  heart  find  rest  ?  Innocence 
shall  not  escape  the  burden  of  the 
world.  Death  will  tear  away  the 
blessing  from  the  heart  of  friendship. 
Jealousies  and  change  will  steal  into 
the  paradise  of  memory ;  and  love  has 
wings,  but  not  for  rest  it  spreads 
them  to  the  hopeless  sky. 

"  But,  whether  for  rest  or  no — wings! 
— wings !  cries  out  the  heart  of  man. 
Let  me  hence.  Let  me  try  the  un- 
tried. Give  roe  forth  from  this  sla- 
very. I  would  float  off  from  care, 
like  a  vapour  from  the  valley,  and  go 
with  the  winds  under  the  sky,  like 
liberty.  Why,  on  this  fresh  spring, 
tide,  when  every  bee  is  winged  for  the 
unborn  blossoms,  must  I  circle  round 
this  narrow  den,  like  a  hooded  hawk ; 
loose  the  jesses,  and  let  me  fly  1 

"  Ay— but  whither  ?  Alas  I  the 
restless  heart  knows  not.  It  would 
flee  away ;  it  would  be  free ;  but  sel- 
dom thinks  what  freedom  it  would 
seek.  Freedom  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  bodily  necessity  ? — ^the  wings  that 
shall  bear  it  beyond  these,  are  those 
that  fan  away  the  sands  of  time.  « 
Freedom  from  sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, care? — the  wings  it  needs  for 
that,  must  soar  beyond  mortality. 

*<  Wings  I  The  earth  compels  her 
children  ;  the  bond  is  strong  that  ties 
us  to  the  clay ;  the  aspiring  spirit 
'seeks  for  its  heritage  on  high,  but  the 
flesh  will  balance  backward  to  the  clod. 
No  flight  but  the  Eternal  can  bid  the 
world  farewell.  Vain  is  the  dreaming 
fable  that  tells  how  the  albatross 
slumbers  on  its  pinions ;  the  rock  of 
the  ocean  nightly  feels  its  solitary 
foot.  The  boldest  wing  that  ever 
eagle  spread  beneath  the  sun,  is  folded 
on  the  cliff  when  the  prey  and  the  day 
are  over.  The  swallow  comes  to  the 
e'aves,  and  to  her  young.  The  lark, 
so  joyous  and  so  strong,  invisibly 
showering  her  rejoicing  anthem  down 
from  heaven,  returns  to  the  dewy  nest 
she  sings  over — 

*  Trnc  to  the  kindx«d  point*  of  hearen  and  home  i* 

and  the  bnttercnp  and  the  daisy  nod 
over  her  wings. 

Peace,  then,  unsatisfied    heart  of 
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humanity.  No  wing  can  bear  thee  to 
rest.  Humanity  has  wings  more  en- 
during than  the  albatross,  stronger 
than  the  eagle,  with  music  round 
them,  choiring  like  the  lark ;  but  they 
must  fold  at  eventide  below.  Up, 
then,  and  soar ;  away  into  the  holy 
dawn,  and  drink  the  day-spring:  up 
into  the  unrippled  noon :  sin^  in  the 
topmost  cloud :  hover  in  the  heart  of 
the  sunset  splendours  on  the  ocean- 
rim  ;  and  then  come  home  to  thy 
native  world.  The  sea-bird  to  his 
isle  ;  the  eagle  to  his  crag ;  the  lark 
to  his  grassy  nest ;  and  the  heart  of 
man  to  humanity. 

"O,  green  and  blessed  world,  off- 
spring of  the  thought  of  God  I  on 
wings  which  they  must  use,  who  soar 
with  us,  I  have  poised  on  summer 
sunsets  over  the  verdure  of  thy  val- 
leys, when  the  lapsing  rivers  sang 
their  bloom  to  sleep,  and  the  bird  and 
the  bee,  weary  of  rejoicing,  were 
still ;  and  the  leaves  at  fits,  and  the 
flags  by  the  brook,  lifted  and  drooped 
with  a  little  breathless  sigh,  like  one 
who  is  at  peace,  so  calm  in  his  youth, 
and  love,  he  would  not  breathe  it 
away  even  with  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  the  closed  flowers  in  their  dreams 
felt  the  bliss  of  nature,  and  far  and 
wide  among  the  grass-blades  stirred 
80  in  their  multitude.  I  have  hung 
over  the  spring  in  the  whinny  upland, 
where  their  golden  life  glowed  and 
quivered  over  the  water,  pulsing  up 
with  an  endless  leap,  but  never  a 
sound,  so  auiet  that  those  mysterious 
walkers  of  the  element,  the  little 
water-gpiats,  ran  to  and  fre,  over  the 
crystal  floor,  and  I  heard  it  gibing 
out  below  into  the  evening  air,  on 
its  way  to  quicken  the  life  of  every 
green  thing  in  the  valley,  like  a  good 
man's  heart  singing  its  quiet  hymn  as 
it  went  to  its  deeds  of  beneflcence.  I 
have  glided  down  the  mountain  ravine 
with  uie  evening  wind  returning  from 
the  saddened  cloud  on  the  pinnacle 
where  it  bade  the  sun  farewell.  I  have 
floated  through  the  woodland,  taking 
part  in  the  kisses  of  the  leaves  and  the 
embracing  boughs.  I  have  been  be- 
tween the  ripple  and  the  strand,  com- 
ing and  going,  where  the  ocean  sent 
his  message  far  into  the  land,  whis- 
pering, like  parted  love,  of  his  great 
solitude.  Under  the  cliffs  I  have 
sailed  with  the  sea-gull  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  empire,  and  heard  the  beat 
of  his  imperial  heart  as  the  shore  qui- 


▼ered  for  many  a  leagne  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  deep,  to  whose  tale  it  has 
listened,  ever  new,  sublime  for  ever, 
from  everlasting.  Well  may  it  stir 
the  rocks,  that  story — ^for  it  has  sum- 
moned the  rude  infant  Genius  often 
from  the  chain  of  solitude,  and  poverty, 
and  ignorance,  to  peal  into  the  stony 
hearts  of  mammon  men,  with  a  voice 
most  like  its  own — ^till  for  a  moment 
the  rocky  heart  trembles  and  is  dumb. 
I  have  been  round  the  bud  till  it  grew 
to  bloom,  and  with  the  fruit  in  the 
warm  autumn  air.  Over  ice-enchanted 
lakes  and  streams,  and  seas,  with  the 
winged  snow,  I  have  gazed  on  nature, 
as  a  lover  on  his  mistress  in  a  trance 
of  love.  I  have  been  away  in  cave& 
with  the  condor  and  his  prey,  as  higli 
as  Chimborazo,  built  of  the  pillared 
icicles  and  damasked  jewels,  where  the 
slanting  sun  threw  the  colours  of  the 
beam  among  my  wings  ;  and,  return- 
ing, I  have  stood,  weU  pleased,  at  my 
humble  cottage  door,  and  puUed  the 
simplest  flower — for  her,  who  loves 
them  all.  Why  should  man  wish  fbr 
wings  to  seek  his  rest,  far  from  a 
world  so  good  1 

*'Ah!  it  is  the  lurking  SERPENT.  But 
for  him,  still  couching  where  the  grasi 
b  greenest  and  the  bough  is  £air,  we 
walk  in  paradise !  Faith  he  deceives: 
Hope  he  strangles :  Love  writhes  be- 
neath his  mortal  sting.  But  let  then 
go  hand- in-hand,  and  fear  not,  while 
together,  with  their  never  sleeping 
eyes ;  they  have  wings  to  leave  inm 
crawling  out  his  curse. 

"  Truly,  we  have  wings  all,  stronger 
or  weaker,  or  base  indeed  is  he,  mo 
has  them  not,  a  breathing  clod — no 
more.  Who  is  he,  who  has  nev« 
hoped,  or  feared,  or  prayed,  or  loved  ? 
I  would  not  like  to  meet  him  in  my 
way,  for  well  1  know  the  flowers  wovla 
wither  where  he  trod. 

''  That  naked  beggar  has  wings,  for  I 
saw  her  shed  tears  for  sorrows  not  all 
her  own,  while  thine  were  dry,  old 
Mammon,  burned  up  of  the  red  gold. 
Are  there  not  wings  in  the  holy  wish 
for  riches  heaped  beyond  the  miser's 
dreams,  that  so  in  the  very  glut  of 
gold  his  cursed  hope  might  perish; 
nor  are  those  outspread  in  vain  thai 
would  reach  the  word  of  fruitioQ  to 
call  from  the  earth  the  abundant 
sheaves,  shaking  themselves  in  the  Iwf 
of  hunger,  though  unheard  and  nn- 
known.  Imagination  says,  **  I  will*** 
a&d»  lo  I  the  crif^le  leaps  and 
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the  maw  of  famine  is  appeased,  and  the 
ffinnt  jaw  of  ravin  turns  its  grim  howl 
for  prej  into  a  blessing.  The  oak  is 
in  the  acorn;  see  how,  like  souls  set 
free>  the  happjr  bacchanals  of  charity 
spring  from  their  chains,  and  the  hard- 
hearted, greedj  handed,  who  never 
hlessed  a  widow,  or  held  out  a  penny 
with  its  substantial  comfort  to  her 
begging  child,  sink,  (like  devils  in 
heaven,)  confounded  in  the  hell  of 
happiness  around. 

*'It  is  a  winged  thought,  but  the 
heart  beats  freer  to  know,  hour  by 
hour,  as  so  many  hundreds  of  immortal 
souls— like  that  thin  exhalation — pass 
from  among  their  fellow  creatures  (!) 
ont  of  unwritten  and  unutterable 
miseries  into  the  eternal  fulness  of 
heaven,  that  it  took  its  flight  from  a 
firm  and  sure  foundation.  Even  now, 
I  think,  I  hear  some  feeble  voice, 
worn  down  by  squalid  wants  and  fears 
too  miserable  for  the  tongue,  and  hopes 
so  often  blasted  that  their  ruin  chokes 
the  buds,  and  houseless  nights,  and 
blue  shivering  cold,  and  base  wants, 
it  which  the  mind  revolted,  while 
they  crushed  the  bodv,  and  orphan- 
pptyers  uttered  in  vam — (but  not  to 
God:)— even  now,  is  there  not  in 
these  brave  broad  isles  of  ours,  the 
bam  and  coffer  of  the  world,  many  a 
voice  I  might  hear,  expiring  from 
<lMDp  ditch,  or  hovel,  or  damned  den 
m  the  big  heartless  city,  the  sigh  of 
joy  to  the  welcome  pestilence  that 
gives  it  wings  and  is  kinder  to  misery 
thanmanl 

**  Man  surely  has  wings,  strong  and 
bright  as  the  archangels  and  seraphim. 
Bear  witness — that  old  widow,  forlorn 
*mong  the  ruins  of  her  heart,  who 
with  that  gospel-balm  between  her 
trembling  hands— 
*  atiby  Oie  fli«,  «nd  bQU<>s  ber  bopt  in  hesven.* 

"  Over  the  desert  of  woe,  and  ruin, 
the  wasted  hope,  and  love  drinking  its 
own  heart's  blood,  and  crucified  cha- 
rity, and  death,  I  hear  the  sounding 
wings  of  Faith,  like  the  unbound 
wbd  chiming  the  music  of  liberty ; 
lord  of  the  years  of  eternity.  So,  as 
she  hovers  by,  the  drooping  hope  up- 
lifts her  arms,  sorrow  smiles,  and  love 
^08pwrs  no  more,  bound  for  the  region 
of  the  everlasting  day. 

"The  *  winged -words* — even  so 
*oukQ  a  breath  as  shapes  a  murmur, 
no  length  of  days,  nor  violence,  nor 


bigot-fire  can  wither.  It  is  a  moment's 
emotion,  and,  if  the  heart's  zeal  be  in 
it,  it  soars  when  the  tempest  tires, 
steady  and  bright  as  the  imperial 
sun.  Harkl  I  hear  the  blue  Egeaa 
wave,  and  Homer  chanting  to  the 
gushing  foam  beneath  the  ^  rosy- 
purple  dawn.'* 

''  O  man  1  be  earnest  and  be  true  ; 
so,  never  iron  or  stone,  though  cased 
in  chains  and  dungeon-darkness,  caa 
bruise  a  plume  of  the  pinions  born 
with  thee  to  train  over  this  lapsing 
world,  for  flights  not  narrower  than 
infinity — ^beyond  all  dreammg  hope^ 
as  far  as  from  despair. 

'^  Fold  them  up,  and  defile  them  with 
the  clay,  and  feather  by  feather  let 
them  drop  away  from  thee,  till,  no 
more  than  the  toad  or  the  old  serpent, 
thou  canst  win  thy  venomous  way, 
crawling  under  stones  till  the  heart 
within  uiee  turns  cold  as  they :  or,  in 
the  charnel  of  selfishness,  till  thy  very 
breath  becomes  poison.  Choose  as 
thou  wilt.  Be  thy  name  Mammon, 
with  gilded  scale,  lurking  under  the 
rank  night-shade.  Look  up  in  vain 
at  the  holy  sky,  and  the  lark  rejoicing 
there,  whose  home  on  earth  is  yet  hi^ 
pier  than  thine  thou  glistening  evil- 
lure  the  straying  wing  from  the  bough 
with  the  lie  in  thy  glance,  gorge  it, 
and  to  thy  sweltering  sleep  1 

**  Slimy  serpent :  ugly  worm  :  blind 
sloth : — consume  thy  portion.  Defile 
innocence :  eat  the  root  of  the  ama- 
ranth ;  burrow  into  darkness,  and  be 
damned  at  thine  election.  Yet>  for 
thee,  O  man  I  the  universe  is  free; 
the  glories  of  the  world  so  great ;  the 
host  of  heaven ;  the  heart's  more 
boundless  empire,  and  intellectual 
satraps  sceptred  for  thy  nod.  There 
around  thee  lie  the  ocean  and  the 
plains  of  life,  and  eternity  above  thee, 
like  the  sky.  Then,  who  has  wings, 
unshackle  I  and  away  I'* 

Having  gained  the  foot  of  Lnrig 
Eden,  ere  he  concluded  this  harangue, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  ascent. 
As  for  me,  in  no  wise  disposed  to  more 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  than  ne- 
cessity may  compel,  I  was  fain  to  re- 
pose on  a  green  bank,  where  now  the 
heather  began  to  show,  at  once  to 
ease  my  limbs  and  my  comprehension. 
I  saw  no  better  for  it,  than  hands  and 
feet,  for  all  I  heard  of  wings,  and  they 
were  already  far  above  me. 


*  lUit  fkh  uitnimirXiti^'JUad,  9. 1* 
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THE   PERILS  OF  THE   NATION. 


Etert  one  who  analyses  his  ideas  must 
be  conscious,  how  frequently  that  all- 
pervading  fallacy  reappears  in  our  men- 
tal processes,  under  a  thousand  Pro- 
tean disguises,  which  employs,  as  con- 
vertible terms,  our  welfare  and  our 
wealth.  Moralists  may  inculcate  that 
happiness  is  the  great  end  of  life,  that 
wealth  is  but  one  mean  towards  this 
end,  and  that  he  manifestly  is  a  fool 
who  pursues  the  means  in  such  a  way 
as  to  frustrate  the  end.  We  all  admit 
the  justness  of  the  philosophy — while 
she  speaks  we  assent ;  but  we  are  not 
the  less  ready  on  the  morrow  to  forego 
enjoyment,  to  sacrifice  health,  peace, 
and  freedom  for  the  sake,  not  of  ob- 
taining happiness,  but  of  becoming 
rich. 

That  society  does  act,  and  think, 
and  speak,  as  if  wealth  were  not  as  it 
is — one  of  the  constituents  of  earthly 
prosperity  —  but,  as  it  is  not,  itself, 
prosperity,  nobody  can  question.  That 
such  is  the  general  rule  will,  perhaps, 
appear  most  clearly  from  the  astonish- 
ment elicited  by  the  conduct  of  him, 
who  dares  to  be  so  singular  as  to  assert, 
that  he  can  see  cases  m  which  the  path 
of  his  happiness,  i,e,  of  his  real  inte" 
rest,  diverges  from  the  road  which 
would  conduct  him  to  wealth.  Is  not 
the  practical  philosqpher  who,  even 
for  this  world,  (we  leave  out  of  sight 
all  considerations  of  a  future  state,) 
lives  to  be  happy,  not  to  be  rich  or 
great ; — is  not  he  who  really  pursues 
not  gilded  phantoms,  but  what  he  him- 
self knows  to  be  in  truth  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  worldly  prosperity,  the 
*'  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ;"  is  not 
such  a  person — ^if  such  there  be  here 
and  there,  few  and  far  between,  per- 
forming their  eccentric  orbits  through 
the  regular  order  of  the  world — re- 
garded as  a  phenomenon,  observed  as 
a  specimen,  stared  at  as  a  prodigy  as 
unnatural  as  if  an  ox  had  spoken,  and 
admired  (for  true  philosophy  will  be 
**  justified  of  all  her  children,")  not 
as  a  model  to  be  followed,  but  as  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  the 
rest  of  his  species — as  a  "  rara  avis  in 
terris,  nigroque  simillima  oygno?" 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  lawyer,  (and 


such  an  instance  we  have  heard  of  as 
existing  at  the  Irish  bar,)  of  alnlities 
so  superlative  as  to  place  him  amongst 
his  gowned  brethren,  ,^w?t&/?rtiic'/»f; 
the  sought,  not  the  seeker,  of  all  at- 
torneys ;  who  should  assert  his  liberty, 
and  refuse  to  become  a  slave  to  busi- 
ness ;  who  should  decline  to  set  up  his 
fee-book  as  an  idol  to  which  his  exis- 
tence should  be  offered  up  a  living 
sacrifice ;  who,  perchance,  in  the  midrt 
of  term,  if  he  felt  that  he  would  there- 
by really  enjoy  himself,  should  cast 
aside  wig,  g^wn,  and  briefs,  and^ 
leaving  far  behind  the  strife  which 
'^exercet  causidicos  ranees'*  in  the 
musty  Four- Courts  —  should  folkiw 
health  across  the  limpid  lakes  of  the 
West,  or  the  inoense-breathing  hills  of 
the  North,  and  should  thus  venture  to 
act  out  what  others  admit  only  as  a 
truth  in  speculation  which  in  woris 
they  deny,  namely — that  money  b  not 
the  end  of  life,  but  one  of  the  means 
of  fruition :  we  ask,  if  such  a  man  is 
not  really  a  philosopher ;  and  jet  u 
not  his  line  of  conduct  as  opposite  to 
the  general  maxims  and  feelings  of  so- 
ciety as  the  stoic's  paradox,  who  main- 
tained, that  he  who  killed  a  cock  wai 
guilty  of  a  crime  as  black  as  parri- 
cide ?  And  if  the  ruralising  juris- 
consult be  the  wise  man,  does  not  the 
strangeness,  the  singularitv,  the  on- 
usualness  of  such  acting  in  this  peojrfed 
world,  remind  us  of  another,  aoKi  a 
truer  paradox  of  the  porch,  that  the 
wise  man  is  a  being  rarely  to  be  found, 
and  that  almost  all  men  are  fools  I 

We  are  not  indeed  the  advocates 
of  that  sort  of  hyper-romantic,  love-in- 
a-cottage  philosophy,  which  sometiines 
intoxicates  young  boarding-school 
ladies  in  their  graduation  thro^fa 
their  teens,  and  which  doiies  that 
money  is  a  very  principal  ingredient  in 
the  cup  of  earthly  bliss.  We  know  full 
well  that  when  want  comes  in  at  the 
door,  happiness  as  well  as  love  is  apt 
to  fly  out  at  the  window.  We  freJy 
acknowledge,  that  wealth  is  to  the  in- 
dividual a  very  great  constituent  of 
enjoyment,  because  it  is  a  master-key 
to  open  locks  without  number  under 
which  pleasures  are  confined.    **  To 
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bare  what  all  men  wish  to  have^"  says 
the  most  elegant  of  mental  anatomists,* 
<<  with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to 
them,  is  to  have  a  dominion  over  every 
thing  which  they  can  transfer  to  us 
eqoid  to  the  extent  of  the  wishes  on 
their  part.  Of  the  power  of  gratify- 
ing these  wbhes  wealth  is  the  universal 
representative.  To  the  rich  man,  what- 
ever he  wishes  seems  to  come  merely 
because  he  wishes  it  to  come.  With- 
out knowing  who  are  they  who  are 
contributiDg  to  his  idle  luxury,  he  re- 
ceives the  gratification  itself,  and  re- 
ceives it  from  hands  that  operate  as 
invisibly  as  the  fairy  hands  at  the  magic 
banquets  of  romance.  He  gathers 
round  him  the  products  of  every  sea 
and  every  soil.  The  sunshine  of  one 
climate,  the  snows  of  another,  are 
made  subsidiary  to  his  artificial  wants ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  particular  arms  which  he  is  every 
instant  setting  in  motion,  or  the  parti- 
cular efforts  of  inventive  thought 
which  he  is  every  instant  stimulating, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  re- 
lation truly  exists,  which  connects 
with  his  wishes  and  with  his  power, 
the  industry  of  those  who  labour  on 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  which 
the  enterprising  commerce  of  man  can 
reach." 

Thus  powerful  is  money  as  an  in- 
strument of  happiness  ;  for  it  can 
often  procure  for  the  individual  what 
his  heart  most  fondly  desiderates.  But 
the  dangerous  illusion  is,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  this  confessedly  most  impor- 
tant means  of  happiness,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  end.  When  the  npmbol  of  en- 
jovment  takes  the  place  in  our  thoughts 
of  enjoyment  itself;  when  the  value 
of  money  begins  to  appear  intrinsic, 
not  merely  relative  to  the  desires 
which  it  can  gratify ;  when  it  is  habitu- 
ally forgotten  that  the  roads  to  our 
welfare  and  to  our  wealth  do  frequently 
^▼erge  from  one  another.  The  me- 
Ittcholv  consequences  of  this  delu- 
sioD,  when  in  extreme,  we  can  all  pity 
in  the  self-inflicted  torments  of  the 
wretched  miser.  But,  alas  I  is  not 
the  same  miserable  mistake  but  too 
▼isible  m  many  who  are  looked  on  as 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world  ? 
Are  there  not  thousands  into  whose 
very  soul  has  entered  the  iron  of  vo- 


luntary slavery?  How  many  of  our 
men  of  business,  who  have  enough 
and  to  spare,  are  yet  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  notion,  that  to  get 
money  is  the  great  end  of  worldly 
wisdom,  that  they  would  smile  at  you 
as  a  visionary,  an  unpractical  person^ 
if  you  suggested  that  possibly  an  alter- 
ation in  their  course  of  life  might 
make  them  more  happy,  even  though 
it  might  be  attended  with  pecuniary 
loss.  Yes ;  mammon  is  the  giant  idol 
of  this  age,  and  full  many  who  little 
dream  it,  yet  worship  him  in  their 
soul  of  souls.  His  fetters  are  not 
merely  iron  chains  to  manacle  the 
body,  but  golden  threads  of  finest 
tissue,  to  entangle  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  implicate  the  moral  feel- 
ings. He  successfully  demands  from 
all  ranks,  and  orders,  and  conditions,  a 
worship  as  universal  as  was  required 
by  the  bloody  edict  of  the  Babylonian 
tvrant,  which  compelled  "  the  i>rinces» 
the  governors,  the  captains,  the  judges^ 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the 
sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces*' to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
golden  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  the  same 
illusion  which  leads  men  to  confound 
their  own  welfare  with  their  wealthy 
and  to  make  the  latter  not  the  means, 
but  the  end,  should  be  transferred 
from  their  own  individual  concerns  to 
the  more  extended  svstem  of  national 
affairs.  Those  who  habitually  act  and 
feel  as  if  wealth  was  their  private 
"  summum  bonum,"  will  assume  it  as 
an  axiom  that  the  wealth  and  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  nation  are  the  same 
thiuff,  differently  expressed.  It  is  in- 
deed much  easier  to  identify  the  na- 
tional prosjperit^and  the  nation's  wealth, 
than  the  individual's  money,  and  his 
happiness.  The  voice  of  truth  and 
reason  speaks  to  us  about  ourselves 
throuffh  a  thousand  feelings,  which  a 
metaphysical  hallucination  may  puzzle^ 
but  cannot  suppress.  The  splendid 
phantom  of  national  prosperity  may 
continue  to  dazzle,  while  national 
wealth  continues  to  increase,  and  yet 
national  virtue,  national  honour,  na- 
tional happiness,  are  being  eaten 
through,  as  by  a  cancer.  But  the 
fallacy  is  more  easily  disentangled  in 
the  less  complicated  concerns  of  the 
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indiWdualy  who  ^1  be  sometimofl 
forced  to  perceiyey  despite  his  habitual 
illusion^  that  happiness  and  wealth  is 
not  the  same>  and  that  it  is  after  all 
but  madness  ^'propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  oausas." 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  bears 
pretty  much  the  same  relation  to  its 
general  prosperity  that  the  individual's 
wealth  does  to  bis  whole  well-being. 
The  riches  of  a  country  are  a  most  im- 
portant mean  towards  the  great  end 
of  national  welfare.  This  is  the 
eeneral  rule,  subject  to  innumerable 
drawbacks  and  qualifications.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  doubtful  whether  what 
would  plainly  increase  the  national 
wealth  might  not  injure  the  country, 
and  there  are  circumstances,  under 
which  manifestly  additional  wealth 
might  be  procured  by  a  nation,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  what  all  well-judging  men 
would  consider  the  true  interests  of 
the  country. 

Every  intelligent  student  of  history 
must  have  observed  how  powerful  an 
influence  has  been  exercised  by  namest 
in  embodying,  diffusing,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  prejudices  and  the  errors  of 
mankind.  How  many  thousand  dis- 
putants would  have  found  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  if  nominalism  and  realism 
had  been  expunged  from  the  meta- 
physical vocabulary  ?  How  many 
aealons  oontroversialists  now  rage  and 
swell  at  the  very  sight  of  terms,  to 
which  they  affix  no  ideas  whatsoever  ? 
How  large  a  mass  of  political  parti- 
sans abominate  their  opponents,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  are 
called  by  some,  mfandum  nomen.  But 
our  present  subject  supplies,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  example  on  record 
of  the  influenoe  of  a  name  upon  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  Since  the  days 
of  Adam  Smith,  political  economy  has 
been  the  guiding  science  of  our  leeis- 
lators  and  public  men.  Political 
economy,  understood  in  that  ampli- 
tude of  signification  which  the  terms 
would  appear  to  denote,  might  seem 
to  comprehend  every  subject  which 
need  oecupy  the  attention  of  a  states- 
man. The  political  economy  of  Plato 
was  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
glorious  of  sciences.  Its  object  was 
to  bring  man  up  to  the  highest  per- 


fection, and  to  make  the  body  politie 
on  earth  an  exact  counterpart  of  its 
antitype  in  heaven.  All  that  divine 
philosophy  could  reveal,  was  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  benefit  of  numaa 
kind;  iv  iv^fif  ^m^uy/tm  *mU9tirm 
wf  ^vX^/tiff  •^my.^  Just  lawsy  good 
government,  salutary  institutioDS,  sa- 
natory regulations  for  the  body,  and 
fitting  instruction  for  the  mind,  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  national  roiown, 
and  the  paramount  importance  of 
religion  as  the  foundation,  and  onlm- 
nation,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
the  social  system,  (for  in  Plato's  Re- 
public, all  happiness  depended  upon 
goodness,  all  goodness  upon  wisdom) 
and  wisdom  was  the  knowledge  of 
Godf) — such  was  the  boundless  rai^ 
of  political  economy  truly  understood. 
So  understood,  it  had  for  its  subject 
matter  all  the  means  by  which  tlie 
national  prosperity  comd  be  pro- 
moted, and  for  its  end,  the  h^pinea 
of  society,  individually  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  the  glory  of  the  world's 
great  author. 

But  in  these  latter  days,  which  might 
well  adopt  for  their  motto  the  utifia- 
rian  inquiry  of  Hudibras, 

<•  Wbat  Is  worth  in  anytlilDS. 
Bat  90  much  mooey  as  *cwlll  triflS*** 

the  science  of  political  economy  has 
been  curtailed  of  these  msffDifieent 
proportions,  and  out  down  mto  ^ 
"science  of  the  laws  wkich  regukii 
the  production  and  distrihUion  of 
v)ealt%."  The  economists,  dassledby 
the  splendid  name  of  their  favourite 
study,  imagine,  and  make  others  ima- 
gine, that  they  are  occupied  about 
tne  nation's  tpelfitre,  while  in  realitj» 
their  speculations  soar  no  higher  ^ 
the  nation*s  wealth.  Thus  the  same 
bitter  root,  whose  shoots  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  often  so  baleful  to  in(fi- 
vidual  enjoyment,  expands  into  a  gi- 
gantic tree  of  poison,  whose  withering 
branches  overhang  and  blight  osr 
national  happiness.  It  is  assumed  as 
a  ^ndamental  maxim^  that  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  a  nation  increases  ex- 
actly in  the  same  ratio  of  its  wealth, 
and  therefore  the  entire  science  of 
political  economy  is  devoted  to  this 
latter  subject. 


*  PUto's  Republic,  Ub.  iz. 
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"  And  yet,"  to  borrow  the  lucid  lan- 
guage   of  an    eminent   writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review*  **  it  is  utterly  false 
that  every  increase  of  wealth  is  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  aggregate 
means  of  enjoyment.     Nay,  some  kmds 
of  wealth  may  be  vastly  augmented  with 
little  or  no  increase  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  very  small  increase  of  some 
sort  of  wealth  is  often  more  beneficial  to 
mankiad  than  a  large  increase  of  others. 
Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  race  of  ab- 
solute sovereigns  to  have  a  taste  for 
jewels,  and  to  employ  several  thousands 
of  their  subjects  or  slaves,  generation 
after  generation,  in  toilins;  to  procure 
them.     These  treasures  will  be  wealth 
of  enormous  value,  but  add  barely  any 
thing  to  the  aggregate  means  of  enjoy- 
ment.    Suppose  another  race  of  sove- 
reigns to  have  employed  equal  numbers 
of  workmen,  during  the  same  time,  in 
making  roads,  docks,  and  canals  through 
their  dominions,  and  in  erecting  hos- 
(ntals  and  public  buildings  for  educa- 
tion or  amusement ;  these  acquisitions 
to  the  wealth  of  the   country,  having 
cost  the  same  labour,  may  be  of  equal 
exchangeable  value  as  the  diamonds  of 
the  other  sovereigns  ;  but  are   they  to 
be  reckoned  only  equally  uaejul,  equal 
accessions  to  the  aggregate  means  of 
hamaa    gratification?      Suppose    two 
tracts  of  ground,  of  equal  extent  and 
fertility,  one  laid  down  as  a  deer-park, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual,the  other  divided  into  a  hundred 
allotments,  each  affording  to  his  land- 
lord a  fair  rent,  and  each,  moreover, 
famishing  employment  and  abundance 
to  an  honest  farmer  and  a  tribe  of  con- 
tented cottagers.     Both  may  be  equally 
valuable,  but,  are  they  equal  in  their 
influence  on  the  sum  of  human  enjoy- 
ment.   Who  can  doubt  that  slavery  is 
a  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
exchangeable  wealth  in  the  world  ?  But 
will  any  one  recommend  it  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  mass  of  human  hap- 
piness ?    The  economists  have  hitherto, 
we  believe,  without  exception,  consider- 
ed wealth  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
its  increase  of  exchangeaole  value.     If 
it  is  to  be  viewed  in  this  light,  then  in- 
crease of  wealth  assuredly  is  no  true 
measure  of  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  human  enjoyment ;    and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  wealth,  under- 
stooo  in  this  sense,  may  ju$t  as  frequently 
iead    J  what  will  injure,  as  to  what  will 
benefit  the  human  race.     If  the  greatest 
happmess  of  the  community  is  the  true 
and  only  end  of  all  institutions,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  government  which  should 


take  political  economy  as  a  euide  in  its 
legislation  without  continually  correct- 
ing its  conclusions  by  reference  to  the 
moral  code,  or  the  principles  on  which 
the  happiness,  not  the  wealth,  of  man 
depends,  must  often  sacrifice  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  it  presides  over, 
for  a  glittering  fiction.** — pp.  43,  44. 

The  great  practical  mischief  which 
has  been  operated  by  the  applicatioa 
of  the  general  name  of  political  eco- 
nomy to  that  small  branch  of  it  which 
treats  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  was 
so  strongly  felt  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  that  his  Grace  has  proposed 
to  confine  this  too  encroaching  portion 
of  the  science  of  national  prosperity, 
within  the  more  straitened  limits  of 
a  new  appellation.  CataUactics  (from 
»ttTaXxitr^«i  permuto)  the  Archbishop 
suggestsf  as  a  fitting  name  for  that 
branch  of  political  economy  which  has 
60  long  arrogated  to  itself  that  ex- 
clusive title ;  a  name  which  prevents 
the  confusion  of  the  partial  science  of 
wealth  with  the  general  science  of 
political  economy,  and  confines  what 
is  now  usually  csdled  by  that  ambitious 
title,  within  its  true  meaning,  <^the 
science  or  study  of  exchanges,  or  of 
wealth,  the  subject  matter  of  ex- 
changes." 

.  So  far  is  it  indeed  from  being  ne- 
cessarily the  case,  that  the  nation's 
happiness  and  wealth  must  progress^ 
pari  passu,  that  it  is  notorious  that 
misery  and  dbcontent  have  been  wid- 
ening and  deepening  throughout  Eng- 
land almost  in  a  ratio  proportionate 
with  the  growth  of  capital.  The 
master  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  quick- 
sighted  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
this  awful  subject,  has  been  likewise 
magnanimous  enough  boldly  to  unveil 
the  real  truth  of  the  case,  however  un- 
palatable and  alarming.  In  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1843,  that  philosophic 
statesman  observed,  that  <*  it  was  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  features  of 
the  social  state  of  the  country — that 
while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
suming powers  of  the  people,  and  an 

INCaEASB  IN  THE  PRIVATIONS  AND  DIS- 
TRESS OF  THE  LABOURING  AND  OPERA- 
TIVE CLASSES,  there  was  at  the  sam^ 
time  a  constant  aocumukUion  of  wealth 
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in  the  upper  daMes,  and  a  cokstakt 

INCRBASe  OF  CAFITAL. 

The  facts  sUted  bj  Mr.  Gladetone 
were  echoed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  Mr.  C.  BuUer  also  re- 
marked, that  "  we  see  extreme  deftitu^ 
iion  throughout  the  induitrious  claues, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  incontestable 
evidences  of  vast  wealth  rapidly  aug^ 
menting"  That  this  was  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  the  country 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consent. 
All  parties  agreed  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  had  been  for  years  aug- 
menting ;  while  few  felt  any  disposi- 
tion to  dissent  from  the  assertion  of 
Lord  Ashley,  that  there  was  "danger, 
wide,  deep,  and  fierce."  Nor  were 
there  many,  we  firmly  believe,  who 
heard  without  alarm,  lest  they  were 
but  too  true,  the  still  gloomier  fore- 
bodings of  the  noble  lord,  "  No  one 
can  hope  that  twenty  years  will  pass 
without  some  mighty  convulsion,  some 
displacement  of  the  whole  system  of 
society.** 

How  then  has  this  most  appalling, 
most  deplorable  state  of  things  been 
produced?  In  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  and  in  which  we  think  we  can 
trace  the  vigorous  hand  of  the  author 
of  **  Essays  on  the  Church,**  published, 
like  the  "  Perils  of  the  Nation,'*  with- 
out a  name,  this  confessedly  grievous 
posture  of  affairs  is  traced  to  that  fun- 
damental and  fatal  misconception  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
large — the  misconception  of  identify- 
ing the  national  welfare  with  the  na- 
tional wealth. 

"  How  has  this  happened  ?**  says  our 
anonymous  instructor.  **  How  has  it 
happened  ?  Strange  that  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  !  The  answer  lies 
upon  the  surface;  it  is  open  to  every 
man*s  view ;  though  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  answer  which  is  most  obvious 
is  often  the  last  that  is  thought  of.  It 
has  happened,  because  we  have  been  la- 
bouring that  it  should  happen.  The 
wealth  of  the  wealthy  has  accumulated, 
because  all  legislation  has  made  this  its 
chief  object.  .Capital  has  increased, 
because  statesmen,  and  legislators,  and 
public  writers  have  all  imagined  that 
the  increase  of  capital  was  the  summum 
bonum  of  human  existence.  The  poor 
have  not  advanced  along  with  the  rich, 
because  no  one  has  thought  it  desirable 
that  they  should.  Desirable,  we  mean, 
politically  speaking ;  for  many  of  those 


who  have  discounteiianeed«n  legislf^ 
In  bi'half  of  the  poor,  have  beui  per- 
sonally humane,  and  have  afforded  ttem 
many  good  wishes,  and  even  many  chari- 
table donations.  But  the  prevalent  dois 
trine  has  been,  that  capital  was  the  ob- 
ject to  be  chiefly  desiderated,  and  that  tbe 
wiser  course  with  population  (meaoing 
therebv  the  labouring  poor)  was  to  em- 
ploy the  preventive  cheek.  Eacoara^ 
ment  for  capital,  prevention  for  popu- 
lation— ^thesc  have  been  the  two  leading 
ideas  with  statesmen  and  legislators  for 
tbe  last  thirty  years.  They  hare  now 
succeeded  in  their  object.  They  have 
immensely  increased  the  growth  of  es- 
pital,  and,  pari  passu,  the  growth  of 
misery  and  distress  also  ;  and  tbe  end  of 
their  success  is  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment that,  if  some  stop  be  not  pat  to 
the  existing  mischiefs,  a  few  years  more 
must  land  us  in  a  bloodv  revolation.**^ 
Introduction,  pp.  xi.  and  xii. 

The  parentage  of  this  giant  evO  is 
ascribed  by  our  author  to  Dr.  Adam 
Smith. 

<*  The  nature  of  this  master  evil  wai 
discernible  fifty  years  aeo  in  tbe  erro- 
neous drift  ana  object  of  Adam  Smith's 
great  work,  which  treated  of  tbe  weiHk 
of  nations,  when  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions would  have  been  tbe  wiiser  and 
more  Christian  topic  of  investigatkn. 
The  distinction  is  all-important ;  and 
the  error  branches  forth  into  a  thousand 
departments  of  evil.** — p.  xiv. 

The  most  melancholy,  perhaps,  but 
not  the  most  obvious  example  of  tbe 
deleterious  effect  of  thia  destructive 
principle,  is  to  be  found  in  our  agri- 
cultural districts.  Time  was  when 
rural  life  in  merry  England  was  tbe 
liveliest  picture  of  paradise  on  earth, 
which  even  poetry*8  fairy  colourings 
could  paint.  The  loveliest  visions  of 
Arcadian  bliss.     Horace's — 

**  Beattts  ille,  qa\  procul  nctotUi^ 
Vi  priaca  gVDSinoruittutt. 
Iteenuinini  bubut  eseroetsiiif}* 

Or  Virgil*8 

"O  forttmntl  nimianHboiu  tl  mu  norint 
Agrioote  1  quibiw  lp«k  prorul  dlirordilKMaraki. 
Ftaodit  buno  AcUem  vtctum  Jufti«iaDa  tdlw!'* 

seemed  all  realized  in  the  wooded 
glades,  the  laughing  fields,  the  wood- 
bine-covered cottages,  the  happy  pea- 
santry, of  highly.favoured  England. 
Tim6  was  when  the  traveller,  as  be 
reached  the  summit  of  one  of  her  ver- 
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daol  hiXiSi  might  trulj  bave  ezprttted 
bis  rapture  in  these  strains : — 

••  Emtom!  what  a  goodly  promct  i(»reidt  aroond. 
Of  luii*»  and  dales,  ami  mooOM,  and  lawns,  aai 


And  gihtCTlnf  towns,  and  gilded  streans,  till  all 
The  stntchiog  landscape  Into  mist  decays! 
Happy  Britaaaia !  where  the  queen  of  arts, 
InqMiing  Tigoiir,  liberty  abroad. 
Walks  unconflned.  even  to  tby  Girthest  cots, 
ilBd  scatters  ^enty  with  unsparing  hand  I** 

It  was  a  peasantry  such  as  this  who^ 
xrben  atheism  bad  desecrated  the  altars^ 
and  revelation  trampled  on  the  throne 
of  France^  stUl  offered  to  religion  and 
to  lojaltj  an  asylum  amid  the  bocago 
of  La  Vendee.  Would  that  our  agri- 
culturists would  ponder  the  lesson 
taught  the  world  so  lately  by  the 
chivalric  devotion  of  the  Vendeansy 
and  consider  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  faithful  men  were  bound  to  their 
landlords  by  ties  which  all  the  infernal 
machinery  of  the  reign  of  terror  could 
not  burst — that  every  swain  was  a 
champion  of  legitimacy,  and  every 
hedge-row  a  barrier  against  the  ad- 
vance of  anarchy.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  a  somewhat  lengthy  ex- 
tract from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr. 
Alison,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to 
remember  that  what  has  been  may  be 
agara:— . 

**  There  are  no  manufactures  or  great 
towns  in  the  country.  The  land  is  cul- 
tivated by  metayers,  who  divide  the 
produce  with  the  proprit-tors ;  and  it 
18  rare  to  find  a  farm  which  yields  the 
proprietor  a  profit  of  £25  a-year.  The 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  comitrv.  Few 
magnificent  chateaus  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  properties  are  in  general  of  mode- 
rate extent,  the  landTordt  all  resident, 
and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme. 
But  what  chiefly  dibtinguished  thb 
simple  district  from  every  other  part 
of  France,  and  what  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
IB  the  relation,  elsewhere  unknown, 
which  thei'e  subsisted  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates. 
The  proprietor  was  not  only  alwa^^s 
resident,  but  constantly  engaged  in 
connexions  either  of  mutual  interest 
or  of  kindly  leeling  with  those  who 
cultivated  his  lands.  Be  visited  their 
farms,  conversed  with  them  about  their 
cattle,  attended  their  marriages  and 
cbristenlnes,  rejoiced  with  them  when 
the^r  rejoiced,  and  s)-mpathised  with 
them  when  they  wept.  On  holidays, 
the  youths  of  loth  sexes  danced  at  the 


chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  in  the 
festive  circle.  No  sooner  was  a  boar 
or  wolf-hunt  determined  on,  than  the 
peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates 
were  summoned  to  partake  in  the  sport ; 
every  one  took  his  fusil,  and  repaired 
with  ioy  to  the  post  assigned  to  him ; 
and  they  afterwards  followed  their  land- 
lords to  the  field  of  battle  with  the  same 
alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended 
them  in  those  scenes  of  festivity  and 
amusement. 

'*  These  invaluable  habits,  joined  to  a 
native  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Socage  an  excellent 
people ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
while  the  peasantry  elsewhere  in  France 
revolted  against  their  landlords,  those 
of  La  Vendee  almost  all  perished  in 
combating  with  them  against  the  Revo- 
lution. They  were  gentle,  pious,  cha- 
ritable, and  hospitable,  full  of  courage 
and  energy,  with  pure  feelings  and 
uncomipted  manners.  Rarely  was  a 
crime,  seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  among 
them.  Their  character  was  a  mixture 
of  savage  courage  and  submissive  alftc- 
tion  to  their  benefactors;  while  they 
addressed  their  landlords  with  familia« 
rity,  they  had  the  most  unbounded  devo- 
tion to  them  in  their  hearts.  Governed 
by  ancient  habits,  they  detested  every 
species  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  prin- 
ciple in  politics  or  religion  but  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king.    . 

'*  Relijpon,  as  might  naturally  be  ex« 
pected  with  such  manners,  exercised  ani 
unbounded  sway  over  these  simple  peo- 
ple. They  looked  up  with  filial  venera- 
tion to  their  village  pastors,  whose  habits 
and  benevolence  rendered  them  a  faithful 
image  of  the  primitive  church.  But 
little  removed  from  their  flocks  either 
in  wealth,  situation,  or  information,  they 
sympathised  with  their  feelings,  partook 
of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sor- 
rows. They  were  to  be  seen  beside  the 
cradle  of  childhood,  the  fireside  of  matu- 
rity, the  deathbed  of  age;  they  were 
regarded  as  the  best  iriends  of  this 
life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eternal  felicity 
in  that  to  come.  The  supporters  of  the 
Revolution  accused  them  ot  fanaticism ; 
and  doubtless  there  was  a  great  degree 
of  superstition  mingled  with  their  belief; 
as  there  must  be  with  that  of  every 
religious  people  in  the  early  stages  of 
society ;  but  it  was  a  superstition  of  so 
gentle  and  holy  a  kind,  as  proved  a 
blessing  rather  than  a  misfortune  to 
those  who  were  subjected  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  while  the  political  fanaticism 
of  the  Revolution  steeped  its  votaries  in 
unheard-of  atrocities,  the  religious  i'ana- 
ticism  of  the  Vendeans  only  drew  tighter 
the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  or  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  phristian  charity.  « 
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«  Whok  the  Rerolation  broke  out  in 
1780,  the  inhabitanU  of  thU  district 
were  not  distinguished  by  anv  peculiar 
opposition  to  its  tenets.  Those  who 
dwelt  in  the  towns  were  there,  m  else- 
where, warm  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  and  though  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  Bocage  felt  averse  to  any 
changes  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded 
obedience  to  all  the  orders  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  only  showed  their  predi- 
lection for  their  ancient  masters  by 
electing  them  to  all  the  situations  of 
trust  of  which  they  had  the  disposal. 
In  vain  the  revolutionary  authorities 
ur^ed  them  to  exert  the  privileges  with 
which  the  new  constitution  had  mvested 
them ;  the  current  ran  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  old  proprietors  that  all 
their  efforts  were  fruitless.  When  the 
National  Guards  were  formed,  the  «etjf- 
neur  was  besought  in  every  parish  to 
become  its  commander ;  when  the  mayors 
were  to  be  appointed,  he  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  dignity ;  when 
the  aeignorial  seats  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants 
refused  to  execute  it ;  all  the  efforts  of 
the  revolutionists,  like  throwing  water 
on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an  ac- 
cession of  power  to  the  depositaries  of 
the  ancient  authority.  A  memorable 
instance  of  the  kindly  feeling  which 
necessarilv  grows  up  between  a  resident 
body  of  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
tenantry  on  their  estates ;  and  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which 
might  have  been  made  against  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  had  t^e  same  kindly 
offices  which  had  there  produced  so  laree 
a  return  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  existed  on  the  landlords' 
side  in  the  other  parts  of  France." — 
Alisons  History  oj Europe,  Src,  vol.  il., 
pp.  \Q5Jd. 

But  now,  alas!  how  mournful  is  the 
change.  Hear  the  report  of  Mr. 
Twisleton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
whose  evidence  is  published  in  the 
"  Sanatory  Inquiry,**  instituted  by  par- 
liament, and  whose  prejudices  were 
not  in  ikvour  of  the  agriculturists : — 

'*  The  English  agricultural  labourer, 
even  if  he  has  transcendent  abilities,  has 
scarcely  any  prospect  of  rising  in  the 
world  and  becommg  a  small  farmer. 
He  commences  his  career  as  a  weekly 
labourer,  and  the  probability  is,  that, 
whatever  his  talents  and  industry,  as  a 


w^Mj  labourer  be  win  end  his  daji. 
If  he  cherishes  the  ambition  of  becooi- 
ing  a  small  farmer,  his  wisest  course  is 
to  emigrate  to  Canada,  or  Kew  8oati^ 
Wales,  or  some  other  of  the  colonies, 
where  alone  he  can  put  forth  all  his 
energies  for  the  attainment  of  that  olh 
ject  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sio- 
cess.**' 

Upon  this  melancholy  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  labourii^  classes 
our  author  thus  patbeticaUy  oonw 
ments  :-* 

"  Ploughing  and  harrowing  machiins 
they  are,  and  nothing  else  can  they  ever 
be.  No  matter  how  tran:»cendeot  tbdr 
abilities — no  matter  what  their  talents 
and  industry — the  sum  total  of  human  ex- 
istence for  them  consists  in  somethio; 
less  of  enjoyment  and  more  of  care  than 
marks  the  life  of  one  of  the  hones 
with  which  they  plouffk  their  fields. 
Toil,  r^^ar,  unceasug  toil;  food, 
poor  in  qualitv  and  deficient  is 
quantitv;  scarcely  clothes  enonsfa  to 
cover  them  ;  and  but  a  miserable  bat  to 
cover  them  ;  thus  must  pass  some  sixtj 
years  of  the  labourer's  life,  and  then, 
when  capable  of  enduring  such  a  life  do 
longer,  there  remains 

*  In  afe  the  worfchoait; 
A  pirish  then  at  laiC,uid  the  UtUe  boQ 
Tolled  battUy  for  a  p«iper*f  ftincnL* 

'*  Such  is  the  state,  and  such  the  pros* 
pects  to  which  the  modem  svstem  of 
political  economy  would  deliberatslT 
consign  the  great  body  of  our  agrioil' 
tural  poor."-— pp.  22,  23. 

But  how  can  this  sad  oonditieB  of 
things  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
that  false  principle  of  whioh  we  btre 
spoken  ?    The  answer  is  not  difficoU: 

**  A  century  back,  England  was  fidl 
of  small  farms.  A  thousand  acres  would 
then  be  parcelled  out  into  twdve  tenan- 
cies of  various  extent ;  and  amonr  tlio 
twelve  fifty-eight  labourers  would  bo 
employed.  But  in  comes  the  political 
economist,  and  argues,  that  large  farms 
conduce  most  to  the  wealth  of  nations, 
meaning  thereby  the  growth  of  cmiteL 
Accordingly,  the  twelve  little  cultira- 
tors  are  gradually  dispossessed,  and  one 
great  farmer  monopolixes  the  tbonsand 
acres,  employing  only  fifteen  labourers 
where  before  there  were  fifty-eigbt 
Thus    forty-three    working  men  are 


*  Sanatory  Inquiry,  Local  Reports,  p.  142. 
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driven  awftj  from  their  cottages,  and 
forced  into  the  towns  to  seek  for  em- 
ployment ;  but  then  a  larger  surplus  is 
obtained,  and  thus  capital  is  aug- 
mented."— p.  14. 

It  is  very  customary  to  speak  of  our 
manufacturing  system  as  if  it  were 
chargeable  with  the  entire,  or  the 
principal  part,  of  our  present  pressing 
evils.  Suchy  however,  is  a  very  unfair 
representation  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  There  are  no  words  more  com- 
mon in  men's  mouths,  as  explanatory 
of  the  causes  of  these  ills,  than  '*  our 
deplorable  manufacturing  system," 
''our  unhappy  manufacturing  districts.*' 
But  the  evil  must  be  traced  to  a  higher 
source.  It  is  in  our  rural  polity  that 
we  must  seek  the  ''  fons  et  origo*'  of 
these  bitter  streams. 

*'  How  comes  it  that  our  |:reat  factory- 
towns  grow  to  such  frightful  size? 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  with  their 
vice  and  their  disease,  cannot  keep  up 
their  own  population.  Cut  off  supplies 
of  fresh  labourers  from  without,  and 
these  towns  in  sixty  years  would  be 
without  inhabitants.  They  are  fed  and 
swollen  up  to  their  present  enormous 
size,  and  nlled  with  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  labourers,  depressing  each  other's 
wages  by  the  constant  immigration  of 
the  villagers.  But  how  come  the  vil- 
lagers to  leave  their  green  fields  and 
purer  air  to  immure  themselves  in  the 
MBtid  lanes  of  factory  towns?  Simply 
because  in  the  villages  they  are  reckoned 
'  surplus* — are  halNstarved — are  driven 
about  from  farmer  to  overseer,  and  from 
their  miserable  huts  to  union  work- 
houses, until  life  is  rendered  a  burden  to 
them,  and  they  crowd  into  a  town  to 
embrace  a  kind  of  labour  to  which  they 
are  quite  unaccustomed,  merely  because 
it  seems  to  promise  some  sort  of  shelter 
and  food  for  their  oifsprinff ;  while  thus 
to  *  get  rid '  of  them  is  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter of  rejoicing — ay,  of  actual  rejoic- 
tMg! — on  the  part  of  the  gentry  and 
wmers  among,  whom  thev  have  dwelt  I 
We  have  often  overheara,  with  silent 
horror,  lone  contentions  between  ad- 
joining parishes  touching  which  of  them 
a  hearty,  sober,  well-conducted  labourer 
belonged  to ;  and  when  at  some  expense 
for  lawvers,  one  of  the  parishes  had 
*taddlea*  him  upon  the  other,  great 
was  the  jo^  at  having  *got  rid  of  him.* 
We  have  listened  to  these  contentions, 
and  we  have  said  to  ourselves — How 
can  England  ever  be  aught  but  wretched 
and  discontented  in  such  a  state  of 
things."— p.  19. 


The  mistake  of  eonfonnding  tha 
ina^ease  of  capital  with  the  well-being 
of  the  people  is  therefore  not  merely 
a  speculative  error;  it  has  brought 
upon  our  agricultural  poor  a  legion  of 
calamities. 

**  The  false  principles  so  long  preva- 
lent have  led  in  practice  to  the  striking 
away  all  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder. 
The  little  farmer,  the  happy  cottur,  are 
systematically  left  out  ot  the  system; 
and  nothing  is  left,  and  nothing  is  de- 
siderated by  the  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem but  the  farmer  of  a  thousand  acres, 
and  the  day-labourer  left  wholly  to  his 
mercy." 

In  short,  the  factory  system  is  being 
gradually  introduced  amongst  that 
rural  peasantry  which  was  once  their 
country's  pride  and  boast.  The  little 
farms  which  formerly  were  tenanted 
by  independent  happy  families,  are  to 
be  by  degrees  absorbed  into  enormous 
farming  manufactories,  directed  by 
some  capitalist  whose  only  idea  is  to 
make  money,  and  worked  by  the  hire- 
ling hands  of  a  broken-hearted  and 
hopeless  race  of  serfs !  And  this  too 
in  a  country  of  which  the  resources 
are  at  present,  e.  confesso,  most  imper- 
fectly developed.  Mr.  Alison  has 
proved  by  arguments,  which  have  re- 
ceived no  answer,  that  "  on  the  most 
moderate  calculation.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  capable  of  maintaining 
in  ease  and  affluence  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants." Thb  is  the  country  which  is 
driving  from  their  fathers'  homes  its 
honest  rural  labourers ;  and  proclaim- 
ing to  the  vast  majority  of  its  children 
that  it  is  vain  for  them  ever  to  hope, 
by  united  abilities  and  industry,  to  ob- 
tain a  few  acres  of  her  soil  even  at  a 
high  rent ;  and  that  if  thev  cherish 
the  desire  of  ending  their  toils  by  be- 
coming a  small  farmer,  England  is  not 
the  place  for  them — they  must  seek  a 
kinder  mother  in  America  or  in  Aus- 
tralia! 

But  the  farming  economists  are  not 
without  some  plausible  benevolent 
talk,  which  they  take  care  we  sludl 
hear  in  all  varieties  of  form.  Thej 
are  perpetually  reiterating,  that  even 
for  their  own  happiness,  the  daily- 
labourer  is  better  off  than  the  small 
farmer ;  that  nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  a  cottier  with  four  or 
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five  acres  of  land— or  more  comfort- 
able  thao  a  labourer  in  employment. 
We  should  think  th«  poor  the  best 
judges  of  what  does  make  them 
happy  ;  and  we  have  never  yet  known 
any  single  small  farmer  who  would 
voluntarily  exchange  his  tenement  for 
a  day-labourer's  life,  or  a  single  day- 
labourer  who  would  not  hail  with  de- 
light the  offer  of  a  few  acres  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  And  few  persons  who 
have  given  the  matter  the  slightest 
consideration,  can  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve how  much  real  comfort  and  de- 
cent neatness  can  be  attained  by  an 
industrious  family  upon  a  very  few 
acres  held  at  a  fair  rent.  And  this 
all  over  and  above  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, that  joyous  itvrm^Mttt,  which 
the  pensioner  upon  another's  caprices 
can  never  have.  We  must  give  an 
example  of  what  we  mean ;  and  we 
ask,  without  fear  of  receiving  any  but 
an  affirmative  reply,  whether  the  in- 
stance we  are  about  to  cite  from  the 
"Labourers*  Friends*  Magazine "  does 
not  dissipate  all  the  shadowy  benevo- 
lence of  those  who  argue  that  no 
small  farmer  can  live  in  decency  and 
comfort  :— 

"  Samuel  Bridge,  of  Stork-green,  near 
Fakenham,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
has  occupied  lour  acres  of  very  inferior 
stiff  clay  land,  on  the  Blue  Lias,  for 
twenty-seven  yearp.  He  grows  two 
acres  of  potatoes  and  two  acres  of 
wheat,  every  year;  and  sells  all  his 
produce— even  his  wheat  straw.  The 
stubble  from  the  wheat,  and  the  tops 
from  the  potatoes,  serve  to  bed  down 
his  pigs;  and  the  manure  from  this 
source  .  .  .  is  all  that  he  gets 
for  the  use  of  his  farm. 

**  The  crops  obtained  are  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  for  the  result  of  spade 
husbandry  ;  but  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  such  crops,  with  so  little  manure, 
and  from  bad  land,  could  have  been  ob- 
tained for  a  quarter  of  a  century  toge- 
ther ;  and  coupling  the  duration  of  the 
operation  with  the  quality  of  the  land, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
spade  system  over  the  plough  system  ; 
for  although  the  same  crops  are  obtain- 
able by  the  plough,  on  good  land,  it  is 
quite  cerUin  that  the  plough  would  fail 
to  compete  with  the  spade  on  equal 
qualities  of  soil. 

•*  The  produce  obtained  on  the  aver- 
age of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  this 
exemplary  man,  is  twelve  tons  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre,  and  forty  bushels  of 


wheat  per  acre ;  and  the  following  ac- 
count may  be  taken  as  a  dose  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 


60  0  0 
iS  0  8 
10    0   0 


Sol<l»RQaaUy^— 

34  tons  of  Potitora.   Rt  £S  lOt.  per  t 

bO  biuhrto  of  wbr«t,  at  7t. 

4  toM  wlMftt  strmw.  at  AOfc  .  

98  0  0 

Df4oct  as  under :— ; 

lianoal  trsffe^  Kt  £4  6s.  44  pv  acnji^  5  4 

per  annum  .  .  •        '   «  «  « 

Se«d  iMiUtoea  for  two  ncrea  .  5  8  0 

4  biMlielsMed  wheat,  (beinf  dibbed;  atl  |  jg  , 

71. 6d.  ,  .  ■  .       J  *  "  • 
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**It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
average  of  all  the  land  in  England,  un- 
der cultivation,  does  not  yield  five 
pounds  sterling  per  acre,  cross  pro- 
duce, and  also,  that  twenty  shillmgs  per 
acre  per  annum  is  more  than  is  paid  in 
manual  wages  ;  whereas  in  this  case,  off 
very  inferior  land,  above  twenty-eight 
pounds  sterling  per  acre,  gross  produce, 
18  obtained,  and  four  pounds  six  shit- 
lings  and  four  pence  per  acre,  per  ann. 
paid  in  manual  wages ;  or  in  other 
words,  you  get  by  tho  spade,  on  small 
allotments,  near  six  times  as  much  pro- 
duce, and  employ  four  times  as  nu^ 
people,  as  by  the  plough."  1842,  p.  VA 

We  have  considered,  at  leng^,  the 
application  of  the  false  principle,  that 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  the  same,  to 
our  agricultural  system,  because  its 
poisonous  operation  on  our  fields  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  are  able 
to  perceive  its  horrific  consequences 
in  our  factories,  and  mines,  and  col- 
lieries ;  and  also,  because  the  discon- 
tent and  misery  which  have  been  pro- 
duced thereby  in  the  rural  ^tricts 
are  the  fountains  from  which  that  sur- 
plus population  is  perennially  flowing, 
which  inundates  our  crowded  marts 
with  fresh  streams  of  woe,  and  wafts 
daily  supplies  of  victims  to  the  altar 
of  Mammon.  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  trace  out  the  development 
of  this  fatal  principle  amongst  the 
other  great  classes  into  which  our  au- 
thor divides  the  labouring  poor — the 
mining,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
commercial— the  latter  embracing  a 
vast  variety  of  occupations  both  of 
male  and  female  artisans.  In  all  these 
departments  the  same  deadly  poison  is 
at  work — from  those  subterranean 
Pandemoniums,  whence  the  cries  of 
the  collier-children,  who  have  scarce 
ever  looked  upon  the  face  of  heaveq. 
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and  Whose  little  life  has  been  one  night 
of  horror,  have  ascended  into  the  ears 
of  a  righteous  and  repaying  God — to 
the  el^ant  millinery  establishments  of 
the  great  metropolis,  which  seem  to 
the  eye  too  beautiful  for  aught  but  the 
visions  of  some  fairy  land,  but  which 
are,  in  reality,  so  many  Aceldemas, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  unprotected 
youthful  females,  whom  too  great  pa- 
tience of  toil  too  cruel  for  their  tenaer 
frames,  days  of  unvarying  labour, 
nights  torn  from  sleep  by  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Sabbaths  (to  them  no  Sabbaths,) 
toilsome,  painful  as  their  other  days, 
have  sacrificed  to  death  in  his  most 
hideous  and  appalling  forms.* 

But  all  this  is  the  necessary  conse^ 
anencef  it  will  be  said,  of  what  is 
England's  pride  and  boast,  the  perfect 
freedom  or  her  subjects.  In  a  free 
country,  if  a  man  chooses  to  engage 
in  a  particular  line  of  employment,  if 
he  is  paid  his  wages  he  has  no  claim 
£or  any  thing  else  ;  and  if  he  finds  his 
occupation  aistressing,  he  can  assert 
his  indefeasible  rights,  and  transfer 
himself  to  some  mode  of  life  which  he 
prefers. 

Away  with  this  mockenr  of  God's 
eternal  truth !  Away  witn  this  vain 
boast  of  freedom  in  a  land  whose 
population  is  sighing  and  crying  under 
a  worse  than  Eeyptian  bondage.  Talk 
of  freedom  to  the  wan,  pale,  broken- 
hearted manufacturer,  whose  three 
parts  of  life  are  dragged  on  in  some 
noisome  pent-house — tell  him  he  is 
born  a  Briton,  that  he  may  stay  away, 
and  starve*  Or  tell  the  faded  semps- 
tressy  who  plies  her  needle  through 
the  livelong  day,  often  through  the 
feverish  watches  of  the  night,  to  earn 
what  is  hardly  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
this  sorrowful  existence — tell  her  that 
she  is  free — that  all  her  toils  are  vo- 
luntary— that  she  is  at  liberty  to  be- 
come a  prostitute,  or  go  home  and  die 
in  company  with  her  fambhed  babes. 
We  ask,  what  sanction  has  Negro 
slavery  to  enforce  its  Draconian  code, 
nu>re  terrible  than  a  death  by  famine  ? 
What  then,  in  the  name  of  common 


sense  or  common  humiinity,  is  the 
meaning  of  mocking  by  the  taunt  of 
freedom  the  millions  of  our  country- 
men, who  MUST  labour  through  a  life 
of  misery,  or  die  by  starv4TI0!>i. 

Such,  we  maintain,  is  the  actual 
condition  to  which  the  major  part  of 
our  labouring  poor  are  at  this  mo- 
ment reduced.  The  tyranny  of  capi- 
tal, fostered,  instead  of  checked,  by 
legislation,  does  subject  England's  free- 
born  children  to  a  slavery  as  degrad- 
ing and  as  real  as  if  the  chain  clanked 
after  them,  and  the  lash  compelled 
them  to  their  daily  tasks. 

"Wealth  is  power.  The  rich  man 
can  so  employ  his  capital  as  to  diffuse 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  limits  of 
a  sphere,  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
his  possessions  ;  or  he  can  so  employ  it 
as  to  multiply  guilt  to  himself,  and 
doubly  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-creature;  he  cannot  indeed 
in  this  country  purchase  the  brother  of 
his  uature,  and.  usin<r  him  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  wring  from  him  the  daily  labour 
0/  bis  sinews,  and  make  a  clear  profit 
of  all  his  service  over  and  above  the 
price  paid  for  him,  and  the  food  he 
eats ;  but  he  can  serve  himself  of  his 
poor  neighbours  as  a  hireling,  oppress- 
ing him  in  his  wages,  and  grasping  all 
but  the  wretched  pittance  that  the  law 
compels  him  to  allow,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  purchasc-money  of  the  toil-worn 
sulferer's  life-hlood.  By  withholding 
from  him  all  other  aid,  he  can  compel 
him  to  work  on  his  own  terms,  or  to  perish 
for  lach  of  necessary  sustenance;  and 
thus  he  wields  in  his  wealth  an  engine  of 
oppression  quite  as  effectual  as  the  sceptre 
of  the  most  despotic  eastern  monarch,**-^ 
p.  14. 

On  the  other  hand — 

"Poverty  is  weakness.  The  man 
who  has  not  bread  to  satisfy  his  own 
hunger,  or  that  of  his  children,  and  is 
restrained  by  law,  or  by  principle,  from 
robbing  his  wealthy  brother,  must  sub- 
mit to  whatever  hard  terms  this  latter 
may  choose  to  impose  upon  him.  He 
has  a  choice  indeed,  but  it  t«  a  choice 
between  oppression  and  starvation.  He 
may  not,  if  he  would,  stretch  forth  his 
hand  to  g^rasp  of  the  superfluity  of  the 
other,  so  much  as  would  purchase  a 


*  The  terrific  state  of  the  miUiners  in  London  has  lately  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  wo  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  painful  topic.  Seven  nights 
in  succession,  spent  in  constant  work,  is  not  unfirequent.  And  the  expedients  to 
drive  away  sleep  are  such  as  these :  keeping  the  feet  in  cold  water,  sitting  on  a 
high  seat  without  any  support,  Sec 
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orast  of  bread ;  nor  may  he  appropriate 
to  appease  the  crarings  of  intolerable 
hunger,  what  the  rich  man  has  assigned 
to  feed  his  dogs.  Nothing  then  remains 
for  him,  but  to  crave  the  liberty  of 
making  merchandise  of  such  bodily 
skill,  or  strength,  as  he  may  possess  ; 
and  it  is  not  his  to  dictate  terms ;  the  la- 
bourer who  has  a  little,  may,  on  the 
strength  of  that  little,  refuse  to  work 
for  less  than  a  fair  remuneration  ;  but 
he  who  has  nothing,  must  procure  at 
any  price  of  personal  suflFering  the  mor- 
sel without  which  he  cannot  surviye 
until  the  morrow." — pp.  14,  15. 

How  wide,  how  deep,  how  fierce 
most  be  the  Perils  of  the  Nation^ 
which  contains  myriads  of  justly  dis- 
contented spirits  thus  rankling  in  her 
bosom.  So  wide-extended,  so  terrible, 
are  the  evils  which  have  germinated 
from  the  root  of  one  false  princi- 
ple, which  has  been  fostered  by  legis- 
lative nurturing,  and  ramified  through 
every  department  of  our  social  sys- 
tem.  How  fearfully  exemplified  in 
our  political  condition  is  the  apostle's 
declaration,  <<  The  love  of  money  is 


the  root  of  all  eril,  which,  while  aotne 
ooYeted  after,  they  have  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  .sorrows.''-^ 
1  Tim.  vi.  10.  And  as  we  look  around 
on  this  idolatry  of  mammon,  this  des- 
potism of  tyrant  selfishness,  can  we 
fail  to  recall  the  same  i^KWtle'a  warn- 
ing,  "This  know  also,  that  in  the 
last  days  perilous  times  shall  come, 
for  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  owa 
selves  r --^2  Tim.  iii.  1. 

Such  and  so  imminent    are   our 
perils.     Howare  we  to  escape  them? 


•*  Faeilif  deMsenint  Avemi. 

Bed  rerocare  f  radum,  lupecMqpie  enidtce  ad  nni 

Hio  labor»  hoc  opuf  eat.*^ 

This  more  interesting  department 
of  our  subject  we  must  defer  until  a 
future  occasion.  Our  author  promises 
the  immediate  publication  of  a  **  Way 
to  escape  from  the  Perils  of  the  Na- 
tion." When  we  see  the  clue  by  which 
he  proposes  to  escape  from  the  laby- 
rintn,  we  may  unfold  our  own  specu- 
lations upon  that  all^important  and 
pregnant  subject. 


TBB  MISHaPS  OF   MISTER  LATITAT   NABHIM,  DimiNG   A  8H0ET   PBOFBSStOVAL 

visit  to  the  sister  island. 
CHAP.  xn. 


The  ^aittt— The  Doctor. 


Bob  had  tried  his  hand  for  some 
time  in  pouring  cold  water  into 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Latitat,  while  two 
of  the  polls  continued  pulling  the  un- 
fortunate littie  fat  man's  corpus,  from 
the  top  of  tiie  sofa  to  the  bottom,  and 
to  the  top  again,  without  success ;  when 
it  struck  the  minds  of  Bob  and  the 
«' polls"  together,  that  it  would  be  right 
to  send  for  a  doctor. 

At  tiie  door  of  No.  2,  which  stood 
open,  were  all  the  supernumeraries 
that  could  be  spared  at  so  short  a  no- 
tice to  consume  the  pure  air  of  the 
room,  and  to  prevent  any  fresh  air 
tcottk  coming  into  it.  Among  the 
idlers  were  two  or  three  of  the  stable 
boys.   To  one  of  these,  called  '^Ciar« 


gee,"— he  had  two  uncles  priests- 
Bob  addressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  a  doctor. 

**  Clargee,  ye  thafe,  run  immadient- 
lee  an  brmg  us  the  docthor." 

«*  An*  where  would  I  run  to,  Bob  ?" 
said  Clargee,  not  wishing  to  give  up 
the  capitsi  place  which  he  had  to  see 
all  that  was  ffoing  forward  on  the 
sofii,  in  such  a  hnrry. 

"  Down  the  stiirate,  or  op  to  the 
abbey,  for  Docthor  Doherff  to  be 
shure." 

"  Arrah,  now,  aint  tiie  docthor  an 
all  belongin'  to  him  at  tiie  '  Licshin, 
Bob,"  replied  Clargee, 

«  Well,  thin,  go  otct  to  Misther 
Phelim  the  apothecaree,"  urged  Bob, 
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**  An*  ami  Phetim  in  the  jandis  this 
couple  o'  days"  said  the  not-to-be* 
stirred  Clargee. 

*'  If  je  don't  run  an'  fitch  a  doothor> 
ye  spalpeen  yoy*"  observed  one  of  the 
police,  palling  out  his  staffs  ^*  111  make 
ye." 

'*  O,  be  gor,  but  I  will,"  promised 
Clargee,  **  be  gor  but  I  will,  Misther 
Polls,  I'll  run  for  Docthor  Pale/  he's 
the  lad  for  ye,  I  know,"  and  away  went 
Clargee  for  a  doctor  in  earnest. 

To  their  work  again  went  the  police 
ind  Bob,  with  a  hearty  good-will ;  and 
whether  it  was,  that  « tired  nature," 
recovering  something  of  her  native 
strength,  revived  of  herself,  or  whether 
it  was  that  the  rubbing  of  the  *  polls,* 
or  the  drenching  of  Bob,  did  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Latitat's  lips  and  eyes  soon 
began  to  move — his  legs  to  twitch  up- 
wards— his  hands  to  open — and  him- 
lelf— to  sit  up." 

"  What's  all  this  ?**  asked  the  little 
fat  man,  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sa- 
turated shirt  collar,  and  to  the  breast 
of  his  waistcoat,  still  streaming  with 
water. 

**  It's  thim  beggars,"  explained 
Bob. 

'^Yis,  yer  honour,"  witnessed  the 
police. 

«  0— now— I  know,"  said  Mr,  L. 
**  Tes,  yes — take  them  up  police — take 
them  up — I'll  have  the  law  of  them — 
I  will — I  charge  you  to  do  your 
duty," 

**  Yis,  yer  honour — we'll  do  it,"  re- 
plied the  police ;  and  thev  left  the 
room  to  do  their  duty,  whicn,  if  it  was 
taking  Up  about  one  hundred  ragged 
Tagabonds,  they  did  not  do. 

As  the  [police  left  No.  2,  Clargee 
returned  with  the  docthor.f  He  could 
make  out  no  other  regular  practitioner, 
10  he  brought,  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
one  who  had  gained  great  &me  by  his 
skill  in  curing  the  black  and  the  red 
Burrain,  and  in  docthoring,  t.^ .  setting 
the  bones  of  "  humans." 

"There  he  is,  that's  him,*'  said 
Clargee,  pointing  to  the  recovered 
Mr.  Latitat,  who  was  sitting  upright 
On  the  sofa,  and  pushing  into  the  room 
before  him,  the  docthor. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  de- 
Banded  the  little  fat  inside  turned  out. 


as  he  east  his  inqmsitive  eyes  on  the 
person  of  the  practitionw;  "what 
does  this  mean  ?' 

Nobody  told,  perhaps  nobody  oould 
tell. 

The  docthor  met  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Latitat  with  a  firmness  which  asto- 
nished the  latter ;  and  what  abashed 
the  now  fast-bewildering  Mr.  Latitat, 
the  docthor  kept  his  own  uneven,  g^ey, 
piercing  eyes  fixed  on  his  intended 
patient. 

"  There,  darlint,"  soothingly  spake 
the  bone-setter,  moving  with  a  sideway 
and  stealthy  step  towards  Mr.  Latitat 
as  he  spake.  ^' There,  darlint — ^be 
azee  now — don't  ye  taze  yerself.  Ps— o  I 
Don't  be  fermagis !"  and  then  the  doc- 
tor turned  up  the  sleeve  of  the  right 
arm  of  his  big  coat,  and  the  sleeve  of 
his  shirt,  and  sprawled  out  a  long, 
bony,  lean  arm,  with  fingers  at  the  end 
of  it  not  unlike  the  talons  of  a  bird. 
To  guess,  by  the  eye,  the  docthor  stood 
about  four  feet  eleven.  His  head 
was  very  large,  and  covered  with  a 
lank,  yellow-coloured, strealing  kind  of 
hidr,  which  fell  over  his  shoulders 
firom  beneath  his  straw  caubeen.  His 
countenance  was  strangely  misshapen, 
and  hugely  ugly — a  wide  mouth,  open- 
ing €id  Jxbitum ;  deep-set,  grey,  cross- 
sighted  eyes ;  a  short  nose,  with  dis- 
tended nostrils  ;  high  cheek  bones  ; 
and  a  protruding  lower  jaw;  could 
not  make  up  much  beauty.  The  big 
coat  which  enveloped  the  body  of  this 
medical  gentleman  was  large  and  loose ; 
and  being  caught  together  by  three 
buttons,  over  the  little  man's  dia- 
phragm, which  were  not  fitted  into 
corresponding  button-holes,  something 
of  the  tiny  legs  upon  which  the  doc- 
thor's  head  and  shoulders  stood,  was 
visible.  The  leathern  inexpressibles 
into  which  these  legs  had  g^t  were 
made  for  some  post-boy  of  a  decent 
size,  now,  alas !  non  est  inventus/  thus 
the  original  knee-breeches  were  sur- 
prised into  being  pantaloons  1  Strong 
shoes,  with  the  doothor's  feet  in  them, 
and  stockings,  without  any  feet  in  them, 
made  up  the  man. 

"  There,  darlint,  there ;  don't  be 
fermagis  an  vixin  yerself,  honey,"urg^ 
the  bone-setter,  as  he  approached  nearer 
to  Mr.  Latitat,  much  as  he  would  a 


•  Query,  Sir  Robert  I 

t  This  is  a  picture  from  real  life.    The  disease  discovered  by  this  doctor  is  fact. 
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eow  in  a  cholio»  of  the  temper  of  which 
he  was  something  doubtful. 

**  I  don't  understand  this  himperti« 
nenoe,  sir,'*  remarked  Mr.  Latitat, 
rising  from  the  sofa. 

*'  Ha  r'  said  Bob>  being  at  a  loss 
what  else  to  say. 

"  Whbht,  me  darlint — whisht— dar- 
lint/*  in  a  most  oil-lilce  voice  re-urged 
the  docthor,  still  moving,  with*  ex- 
tended bared  arm,  and  with  conside- 
rable caution,  towards  Mr.  Latitat. 

"  Sir !"  thundered  Mr.  LatiUt,  out 
of  all  patience;  '^sir,  this  is  hiufa- 
mous. ! 

**  Mad — mad — be  jaburs !"  exclaim- 
ed the  "  Clargee.** 

"  Mad !"  echoed  the  supernumera- 
ries at  the  door. 

**  Ahem !"  cautiously  articulated  the 
docthor ;  and  he  took  off  his  straw 
caubeen,  and  he  looked  into  it,  and 
then  out  of  it,  and  then,  with  a  tearing 
scratch  of  his  head,  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Latitat. 

Mr.  Latitat  stood  mute  with  amaze- 
ment He  begun  to  believe  it  all  a 
hideous  dream. 

*<Har'  said  the  docthor,  after  a 
sharp  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Latitat*8  coun- 
tenance and  nosition ;  ''  ha  1  I  have  it  !** 
and  the  little  shock-headed  creature 
suddenly  gave  his  thigh  so  ringing  a 
slap  that  the  nerves  of  every  one  in 
the  room  were  shaken. 

"  Och!"  shouted  every  one,  "what 
is  it  ?     Is  he  mad,  docthor  dear  ?" 

**MadI**  contemptuously  sneered 
the  man  of  knowledgpe  and  experience. 
"  Mad,  ye  crathurs ! — what  do  ye 
know?" 

"  An*  what  is  it,  docthor  jewel  ?*' 
asked  the  "-Clargee  ;"  *'  what  is  it  ?" 

"  As  I*m  a  livin'  docthor,*'  asserted 
the  little  man,  with  all  the  pompous- 
ness  of  professional  gravity ;  *'  as  Tm 
a  livin*  docthur,  it*s  an  anrora-bo- 
realis!" 

Terrible  was  the  declaration,  and 
terrible  was  its  effect  Every  ear  be- 
longing to  the  supernumeraries,  of 
the  Clargee,  and  of  all,  heard  it ;  the 
panic  was  general — was  instantaneous. 
Away  rusbad  stable-boys,  and  kitchen- 
maids,  and  milk-maids,  and  all  kinds 
of  maids,  helter-skelter,  screaming  and 
yelling  in  all  Uie  discordance  of  terror 


and  alarm.  In  a  few  minutes,' the 
Royal  was  turned  '*  house  out  of  win. 
dows,**  into  the  inn-yard,  where  the 
gentleman  in  No.  2  was  soon  afflicted 
with  more  fearfal  and  nameless  die* 
eases  than  ever  visited  the  whole  human 
race  since  the  time  of  Adam. 

Confronting  each  other  in  No.  2, 
stood  the  do^or  and  Mr.  Lstitst; 
the  former  so  lost  in  self-gpratulstion 
at  the  terror  which  his  knowledge  had 
created,  that  for  some  seconds  he  for- 
^t  his  patient ;  and  the  latter  *<8tnick 
in  such  a  heap  *'  by  the  wild  and  al- 
most unearthly  confusion  which|8io^ 
rounded  him,  that  he  stood  like  a 
statue — almost  turned  into  one.  But 
the  first  wave  of  excitement  passed, 
and  the  "  docthor**  came  to  himself. 
He  had  made  a  great  discovery—he 
had  found  in  a  new  patient  a  new  dis- 
ease ! — Oh,  the  ecstacy  of  discofery) 
Now,  then,  he  was  to  act.  He  was 
ever  a  prompt  man  in  taking  the  most 
unruly  cow,  or  bull,  by  the  noms,aD(I 
in  salting  the  mouth  of  the  beast,*  or 
in  wedging  a  strong  board  into  its 
mouth,  by  which  to  fasten  the  crathor^s 
loosened  teeth  into  their  sockets !  and 
was  he  to  be  baffled  by  a  man  ?  Drop- 

ging  his  hat,  with  a  sudden  and  cat- 
ke  spring  ho  was  upon  his  patient, 
and  had  him  by  the  collar  before  he 
had  the  chance  of  avoiding  him. 

**  Blood  alive,**  screamed  the  intoxi- 
cated bone-setter,  '*  Pm  riffht  1  Vm 
right !  who  could  desave  me ;" 

**  You  murderer  !*'  retorted  the 
justly  indignant  Mr.  Latitat; /'take 
that  !'*  and  in  a  towering  passioD,  he 
seized  the  unhappy  "  docthor  '*  by  the 
neck,  nearly  squeezing  the  life  oat  of 
his  little  body ;  and  as  the  hands  of 
the  practitioner  relaxed  in  their  hold 
on  his  collar,  the  bum  dashed  him  with 
all  hb  force  to  the  ground. 

The  docthor  prostrated,  Mr.  Lati- 
tat hastily  quitted  No.  2,  and  perceir- 
ing  <'  Coffee-room,**  in  large  letters,  on 
a  door  opposite,  he  rushed  in  there  in- 
stantly, and  commenced  a  vigorous 
pulling  of  the  belL 

'*  Blur-an-ages !    here*s  thratemint 
for  a  docthor.      Misther  Borealis," 
muttered  the  bone-setter,  as  he  re- 
covered his  legs  and  his  senses  again ;      , 
*'  here's  thratemint  I — av  I  don*t  nunt-     ' 


*  A  genuine  cure. 
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shiD  it  to  th^  mimber,  and  have  it  be^ 
foore  tMu'limintj  my  name  aint  what  it 
is." 
Thus  ooDSoling  himself,  the  docthor 


left  the  Royal,  where  he  has  not  been 
called  to  attend  any  other  remarkable 
patient,  or  to  make  any  more  extraor* 
dinary  discoveries,  since. 


CHAPTXR  XIII. 


Cooling  dowo-.-.Flartng  np — What  bells  are  made  for  in  some  coffee-rooms— A 
mistake  explained ;  a  greater  mistake  made-^True  blue — Going  to  the  poll,  but 
not  getting  there — The  spare  store,  and  its  uses. 


Havino  applied  himself  to  the  bell- 
rope  of  the  coffee-room  for  some  time, 
with  great  yigour,  and  with  no  effect, 
IS  far  as  it  regarded  the  coming  of  a 
waiter,  or  the  shade  of  a  waiter,  Mr. 
Latitat's  imnatience  began  to  work 
itself  off.  He  let  go  the  bell-rope 
handle,  and  occupied  a  vacant  chair 
which  stood  by  the  fireade.  Whether 
he  would  have  thus  acted  if  there  had 
heen  but  one  individual  beside  himself 
in  the  coffee-room,  or  not,  need  not 
be  discussed.  It  is  the  case,  however, 
that  men  act  themselves  out  with  more 
fervour  when  some  one  plays  audience, 
than  when  in  an  empty  room,  with 
nobody  by  but  themselves.  But  for 
our  little  fat  hero,  at  this  moment,  it 
was  a  real  benefit  to  be  alone.  He 
had  been  tossed  about  since  morning, 
from  post  to  pillar,  without  a  moment 
being  allowed  for  grave  consideration. 
The  very  pious  fraud  which  he  had 
pUyed  off  until  it  made  game  of  him, 
had  bewildered  him.  Now»  though 
drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  tumblers 
of  cold  water  that  had  been  poured  so 
larishly  between  his  shirt  collar  and  his 
neckerchief,  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing 
hack  animation — though  starved  with 
discomfort,  and  in  a  sea  of  liquid  and 
moral  troubles — yet  was  ho  in  a  posi- 
tioo-^one — without  mortal  eye  to  see 
what  he  had  to  think  about — to  give 
hhnself  up  to  a  something,  as  like,  as 
in  such  a  man-kind  it  could  be  like, 
to  sober  reflection.  Sober  enough  the 
little  man  wa^  I — ^water  enough  he  had 
had  to  sober  twenty  Irish  process- 
ier?ers,  '*  let  alone"  an  English  bum  1 
"WeU,"  thought  the  bum,  to  him- 
•df,  "  hope's  a  go  I  I'm  sold  every- 
where I"  Such  a  reflection  filled  Mr. 
Latitat's  stomach  with  feelings  of 
bitterness — ^it  almost  produced  a  sen- 
sation, lower  down,  like  that  of  the 
cholic.  "  Sold  1  It's  a  hard  word  1— 
Nabhim  and  Dooall — sold!      Gods! 

is  it  come  to  this !" "  Never  !*■ 
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ejaculated  the  sheriff's  deputjr;  and 
he  stood  up  from  his  chair — dived  his 
right  hana  into  the  curious  pocket 
inside  his  double-breasted  waistcoat^ 
where  sojourned  a  bit  of  dirty-looking 
paper — and,  inspirited  by  its  magic 
touch,  strode  right  forward  to  uie 
coffee-room  window  and  back  again. 
O !  it  was  a  beautiful  change ! — to  see 
the  man,  but  a  few  minutes  since  no 
better  than  a  dish-cloth,  now  revived 
in  all  the  instincts  and  sharpness  of 
a bum  I 

Glorying  in  his  "self"  agam,  Mr. 
Latitat  once  more  approached  the 
bell,  and,  standing  on  tip-toe,  applied 
his  hand  to  a  part  of  the  rope,  as  niffh 
as  he  could  reach  above  tne  handile# 
so  that  he  might,  as  he  philosophically 
concluded,  pull  the  bell  more  gently 
than  he  had  before. 

Soon  after  the  bell  answered  the 
gentle  intimation  given  by  Mr.  Latitat 
to  it,  that  it  was  to  invite  some  one  of 
the  waiters  to  look  into  the  coffee- 
room,  the  door  of  the  coffbe-room 
opened,  and  a  very  respectable-looking 
person  introduced  himself. 

**  Waiter,"  remarked  the  little  sharp- 
lookinff  man,  still  perhaps  under  the 
"  soothering"  influence  of  his  pseudo- 
commissionership — "  waiter !" 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  observed  the  sup- 
posed waiter,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
and,  bending  his  head  slightly,  moved 
towards  the  fire-place,  where  Mr. 
Latitat  had  just  contrived  to  locate 
himself,  with  the  tails  of  his  coat 
turned  up,  and  his  back  to  the  grate 
— "  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I*m  not 
the  waiter.* 

"Oh!  sir,"  politely  replied  Mr. 
Latitat,  bending  his  body  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five—"  Oh  !  sir,  I  see— I  see  1" 
which  the  little  man  did,  for  he  looked 
very  hard  at  the  new  comer.  Some- 
thing  had  whispered  to  him  that  this 
stranger  might  oe  useful  to  him.  He 
had,  too,  in  the  promptitude  of  profes*. 
2g 
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Monal  d«tefliitnmtioii|inade  aphis  mind, 
a  moment  before,  to  go  td  the  poll, 
«  oome  what  wiU."  No— Nabhim  and 
Dooall  were  not  to  be  done — not  at 
any  price  I  They  might  duck,  and,  if 
possible,  drag  through  the  mire  the 
ill-treated  firm — but  so  long  as  that 
little  bit  of  suspicious  paper  was  in 
their  potsessioni  nothhig — ^not  all  that 
Ireland  and  England,  and  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  beggars  and  black- 
guards could  attempt,  should  divert 
thena  from  using  every  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  means  or  compassinsr  at 
once  a  solemn  and  responsible  auty, 
and  an  mideniable  capture  1^  Nabhim 
and  Doall  to  be  done,  brown  as  pota- 
toes under  a  leg  of  mutton — and  by 
the  half-civilized,  wild  Irish !      Bah  I" 

**  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Latitat,  apo- 
logizing for  his  mistake,  **  I  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  fancy  that  the  waiters 
in  this  place  answered  bells ;  and  when 
the  door  opened,  and  you  entered,  I 
fell  into  a — a  mistake,  which — a        " 

"Don't,  pray  don't  say  any  thing 
more  about  it,  my  good  sir,"  conside- 
rately responded  the  stranger.  "  This 
is  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  mistakes 
are  made.  We  allow  a  good  deal  of 
licence  in  Ireland  at  elections." 

**  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lati- 
tat ;  and  he  thought  of  the  beggars, 
&c. 

**  We  do  indeed,  sir,"  continued  the 
stranger ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I  take 
every  thing  as  it  comes,  i  ou  see  me 
in  this  conee-room,  one  of  the  party 
which  is  not  in  favour  with  the  people. 
*  This  hotel  is  the  duke's,  and  of  course 
not  in  our  interest." 

**  May  I  ask  what  is  your  interest?" 
inquired  Mr.  Latitat,  with  not  a  little 
interest  of  his  own  behind  the  scene. 

«*  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  my  good 
sir.  We  are  never  afiraid  of  acknow- 
ledg^g  our  party.  We,  sir,  are 
Tories.  We  nave  no  connexion  with 
the  boys  without  breeches  I  Ha  I  ha  I 
a  frize-coat,  sir,  is  a  capital  thing  in 
its  proper  place!" 

The  drift  of  this  speech  Mr.  Latitat 
tmderstood,  though  he  was  at  fault 
about  the  breeohes,  &c.  He  had  had 
enough  of  Mr.  Popularity's  friends; 
and  now  he  determined  to  try  the 
other  party.  As  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  this,  the  stranger  came  to  the  end 
of  his  tether  ;  and  Mr.  Latitat,  as  in 
duty  bound,  laughed  for  want  of 
knowing  what  to  say.     The  stranger 


took  this  lao^h  as  a  ooiiipltift«Dt->-^«^ 
tainly  it  was  mtended  to  be  onel 

"  Ah,  sir,"  reconunended  the  mA 
of  the  «*  blue"  party,  "  I  really  b^ere 
we  are  friends !— you  must  be  one  of 
us.  Come,  if  you  are  a  friend,  don't 
disguise  it.  You  look  as  if  yon  hid 
arrived  per  coach — and  we  expect  & 
m«i — a  *genUeman,' "  emphasised  the 
"  true  blue,"  **  for  whoffi-4Uiem  U4o 
say  the  truth,  I  just  dropped  in  to  this 
blackguard  lM>tel." 

•»  Why,"  sdd  Mr.  Latitat,  pnxsUng 
out  his  way  to  use  this  gracious  Tory 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  yet  not  to 
appear  to  use  him — ^that  would  be 
odious — "  why,  I  did  come  by  tbe 
coach,  sir,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
polL" 

"Glorious!"  shouted  the  ** tree 
blue ;"  and  as  he  rgoiced  in  this  wtj, 
he  pulled  forth  a  beautiful  bondi  of 
blue  ribbons — **  there,  sir,  there  are 
your  colours — I  brought  them  for 
you — ^fix  them  to  your  button-hole— 
tight.  I'll  order  a  car  instantly ;  vA 
your  expenses — ^flfly  or  so— nerer 
mind—- airs  right !" 

Mr.  Latitat's  hands  were  warn^ 
shaken  by  the  **  true  blue ;"  the  bunch 
of  blue  ribbons  were  fixed  to  the  bnt- 
ton-hole ;  and  the  honest  Tory  hurried 
ont  of  the  coffee-room  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  sencfing  an- 
other man  to  the  poll.  Little  or  no 
time  was  left  to  Mr.'  Latitat  for  «• 
flection.  Almost  instantiy  an  iniMe 
car  drove  furiously  up  to  the  door; 
and  the  Bum,  setting  his  fife  upon  a 
die,  (i.  e.  another  Hei)  was  seated 
solus  in  it. 

"  You'll  take  this  gentieman  to  the 
committee-room  instantiy — withont  a 
moment^s  delay,"  in  a  tone  of  sont 
brief  authority,  observed  the  "true 
blue"  to  the  boy  in  the  box  ;  and  then 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Latitsty  he 
said,  «  Mj  dear  sir,  we  hare  no  tine 
to  lose.  I  will  take  a  short-cnt  to- 
wards the  court-house,  and  meet  ywi 
at  the  corner  of  the  mall,  close  to  vnf 
committee-rooms,  where  our  men 
muster  for  the  poll.  Gloriona,  ^' 
we're  not  beaten  yet>  and  nerer  wffl 
be!"  . 

"  G— wan,"  observed  the  boy  i«  w 
box  to  his  quadruped,  accomiwnjwj    ' 
the  same  with  a  lick  of  a  piece  of 
blackthorn. 

In  an  election  time  neither  natn  wr 
beast  minds  your  whip.    Away  trott«> 
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the  beast;  bnt,  alas!  both  boy  and 
beast  were  a  bad  <<  sorte"  of  Tories — 
they  were  a  kind  of  sham  Conserva- 
tiTes ;  and  hence^  the  one  guided,  and 
the  other  went,  with  Mr.  Latitat,  and 
his  bonch  of  bonny  blae  ribbons,  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  which 
hid  assembled  in  great  heart  and  force 
in  front  of  a  long  line  of  stores  stand- 
ing on  the  water's  edge,  and  not  far 
from  the  conrt-honse.  To  describe 
the  jelling,  and  the  hooting,  and  the 
noise,  and  confusion  which  prevailed 
here  is  impossible.  All  really  was,  as 
Mr.  Latitat  thought — and  now  his 
terror  must  have  been  roused,  when 
he  could  have  caught  at  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bard  to  embody  his  feel- 
ing in — "horrible I  horrible!  most 
horrible !" 

•  "Pull  him  out,  the  Sax-in  Tory," 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  round  the 
car.  «  Out  wid  him  in  a  jiffey." 
*'  Yell  vote  for  the  colonel,  will  ye?" — 
"Down  wid  him  I"— "Smash  himl" 
rung,  like  death-warnings,  in  the  ears 
of  the  sheriffs  deputy. 

"  Oh,"  thought  the  little  sharp-look- 
iog  man,  now,  alas!  more  flat  than 
sharp,  and  so  he  thought  himself — 
"ohl  these  wicked  colours!  If  I 
had'nt  been  an  ass,  I'd  never  have 
been  ruined  this  way.  But  I  won't— 
I  won't  die  like  a  pig!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Latitat  aloud,  starting  to  his  feet, 
tod  big  with  the  determination  of 
tearing  the  hateful  ribbons  from  his 
button-hole,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  populace,  he  rdsed 
his  right  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
seiied  on  the  bonny  blue.  Those 
aboat  him  could  not  divine  his  inten- 
tion, of  course ;  but,  as  was  most  natu- 
ral, they  construed  the  act  of  touch- 
ing the  blue  ribbon  as  an  appeal  to 
party.  One  terrible  vociferation  rent 
the  air.  Mr.  Latitat's  hand  literally 
palsied.  The  car  on  which  he  stood 
rocked  to  and  fro  under  him.     Death, 


in  a  thousand  shapes,  danced  before 
him,  and  grinned  at  him ;  a^  mighty 
"capias,"  smothered  in  brimstone, 
passed  under  his  nose ;  and  over  went 
the  car,  the  bonny  blue,  and  the  fated 
bum. 

What  followed  this  burst  of  popular 
indignation  Mr.  Latitat,  for  a  time, 
was  ignorant  of.  But  the  truth  is,  no 
body  thought  of  murdering  the  little 
man  ;  while  every  one  was  bent  on 
capturing  him.  And  captured^  he 
was ;  and  when  captured,  and  in  a 
state  of  senselessness,  he  was  walked 
off  by  four  stout  fellows,  and  safely 
lodged,  as  was  thought,  till  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  in  a  spare  store,  which 
two  days  before  had  been  opened  as  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  or  a  place  of 
safety  for  "  blue  voters  I"  and  for  all 
those  voters  who,  upon  consideration, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  seclude  them- 
selves from  the  busy  world  during  the 
storm  of  a  contested  election  I  Here, 
too,  were  voters  who,  not  having  the 
sense  to  take  the  world  easy,  had,  in 
the  "hoith"  of  their  patriotism,  fought 
their  way  all  but  up  to  the  poll,  and 
who,  covered  with  glory  and  bruises, 
had  been  carried  hither,  by  a  generous 
foe,  to  have  their  heads  beplastered, 
and  their  stomachs  warmed  with 
whiskey  and  water,  hot  and  strong. 
The  **  doctbering,"  with  a  good  deal 
of  ill  grace,  was  submitted  to.  The 
very  confinement,  to  these  bits  of 
blood,  was  more  grateful ;  they  were 
shut  up,  and  martyred !  but  the  whbkey 
and  water  was  imbibed  with  less  diffi- 
culty. They  had  nothing  for  it,  they 
knew,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
themselves  the  most  comfortable,  in 
the  best  way — and  what  is  so  comfort- 
ing in  a  spare  store  as  whiskey  and 
water  ?  Oh  1  there  is  nothing  like  a 
spare  store  in  the  difficult  times  of  a 
contested  election,  and  something 
comfortable  in  it,  to  keep  the  "  cowld" 
out  and  the  "  hate"  in. 


CHAFTEB  XIV. 


Seotifflettt — The  back-room  in  the  spare  store — (Jents  a  leetle  overcome— A  national 
iniatake— Horrors  l—Not  dead  yet — Tellmg  truth  for  once— Boatine— Sea-faring  f 
—Ashore  again — Old  friends — A  dinner-party — The  moral — All  mends  agafai— 
The  song. 


tjNPOBTDNATE,  ill-treated  Mr.  Latitat! 
—shade  of  a   sheriff,  how  we    pity 


thee!     To  funt  not  once  but  twice 
within  the  twenty -four  hours  1 — over- 


•  AfflCi. 
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powering  sentiinentalism !  Talk  of 
Steme'ft  Maria  after  that !  What  was 
8he»  with  her  lamb  or  lap-dog,  tied  up 
wiUi  a  long  piece  of  halfpenny  tapef 
to  Mr.  L. — a  bum — ^twice  fainted— 
with  his  dirty  piece  of  white  paper  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  double- 
breasted  waistcoat  1  Poh!  Maria — 
Myia  was  a  fool  to  Nabhim ! 

^  a  state  of  the  happiest  unconsci- 
euftnessy  Mr.  L.  was  carried,  by  the 
Jtout  arms  that  took  him  up  after  the 
upsety  to  a  back  room  of  large  dimen- 
sions, on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
spare  store. 

This  back  room  presented  a  most 
remarkable  appearance.  Dark  and 
dingy,  and  without  any  colour,  save 
that  which  time  had  dashed  over  the 
walls,  without  ceiling — where  the  ceil- 
ing ought  to  have  been,  nothing  show- 
ed but  bare  rafters — and  without  the 
smallest  peep  of  daylight  being  admit- 
ted ;  it  looked  more  like  a  place  cho- 
sen for  the  wild  plottings  of  treason, 
stratagem,  and  spoil,  than,  as  it  was, 
a  mere  temporary  asylum  for  reflec- 
tive, self-willed,  and  independent  bo- 
rough-voters I  In  default  of  shutters, 
the  long  narrow  windows  (four  in 
number)  had  been  boarded  up,  and 
the  boards  fastened  to  the  window- 
fVames  with  tenpenny  nails  of  a  hard 
and  sound  constitution.  Fortunately 
for  the  ''misfortunates*'  who  found 
themselves  here,  <'hoIus  bolus,"  the 
window-frames  were  unglazed;  thus 
some  fi*esh  air  did  mana^  to  get  into 
a  room,  which  otherwise,  from  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  with  which  it  was 
filled,  and  the  steam  curling  up  from 
jugs  and  tumblers  of  hot  water,  and 
of  the  material,  strongly  brewed, 
would  have  been  suffocating.  No 
daylight  being  admitted,  the  dim, 
dusky,  and  clouded  atmosphere  was 
lighted  up  by  "  muttons,"  some  burn- 
ing in  their  sockets,  very  blue;  others 
flfuing  to  one  side,  or  the  other,  as 
the  drafts  from  the  chinks  in  the 
boards  at  the  windows  bore  on  them, 
and  some  two  or  three  with  len? 
mushroom-topped  wicks,  which  addea 
to  the  smoke  more  than  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  room.  Through  the 
dense  fog  of  tobacco-smoke  and  punch- 
smoke  were  seen,  on  either  side  of  a 
long  deal  table,  ^e  many  three-quar- 
ter lengths  of  men  asleep,  awake,  and 
half-seas,  and  full-seas  over!  Some 
gf  the  faces  of  these  worthies  were 


enjoying  the  full  luxury  of  repose, 
accompanied  by  the  most  melliflu- 
ous sounds  from  their  nasal  orgsoi, 
their  mouths  being  half-buried  in  tbe 
untied  neck-cloth  ;  others  were  yield- 
ing up,  apparently  with  great  reluc- 
tance, their  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world — ^now  shutting  one  eye,  then 
the  other,  then  opening  and  twinkling, 
eye  right,  and  eye  left,  alternate^, 
until  so  much  dust  was  thrown  mto 
both  eyes,  that  they  shut,  for  a  time 
hermetically  sealed,  upon  tbe  pride, 
and  pomp,  and  circumstances 

•*ofthlitrfarylife!*' 

But  it  must  not  be  suj^posed  thtt 
all  who  were  seated  round  this  taUe 
were  either  in  the  arms  of  Murphy,  or 
in  any  other  arms.  Some  were  awake; 
a  few — a  very  few — wide  awake,  to 
party  and  discussion,  both  of  politios 
and  punch — ^this  man  denouncing  Ifr. 
Popularity,  and  his  myrmidons,  in 
every  dialect  of  gented  viHficatkn, 
and  drinking  his  native  to  spite  him ; 
that  man,  true  t^  the  back-bone,  ahik- 
ing  bands  with  two  friends  at  oncet 
and  concludmg  his  fervent  prophecy 
of  the  colonel's  success,  by  propostng 
to  drink  ''the  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal,'* in  a  stiff  mixture  of  tbe  ody 
comfortable  they  left  to  them,  and 
ending  all  by  sliding  most  pompoiuly 
under  the  mahogany. 

Here,  too,  were  several,  enjoying 
what  they  pleased  to  term  **  country 
air ;"  and  these,  as  many  as  had  not 
forgotten  every  thing,  were  happy, 
very  happy!  laughing  all  the  &oe 
over,  jokmg,  and  poking  each  other 
in  the  ribs,  and  taking  in,  with  tbe 
greatest  zest,  the  strong  expressions  of 
those  few  who  had  independence 
enough  to  get  them  into  captivity. 
This  class  of  country-air-lovic^  per- 
sons formed  the  great  stajple  of  tbe 
company  ;  but  to  do  them  justice,  ex- 
cept to  a  friend,  no  one  among  them 
exactly  let  out  that  he  was  more  ci^ 
tivated  bv  present  jollity,  and  by  the 
hope  of  future  "  consideration,"  than 
taken  captive  by  the  rude  fellows  who 
elbowed  and  pushed,  and  drove  him 
into  «'  the  refuge,"  in  the  bade  room 
of  the  spu^  store. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Latitat  was 
introduced  into  this  select  company, 
the  chair  had  become  vacant  The 
chairman  had  left  his  place  of  honoor, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  toTeoeive  tbe 
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thaoks  of  the  meeting.  Poor,  hamble 
man,  he  was  seated  with  his  back  to 
the  vall,  waiting  in  patience  for  busi- 
ness to  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  It 
did  appear  that  the  ex-chair  was 
dosing ;  and  that,  too,  might  be ;  for 
he  had  squatted,  in  his  humility, 
against  the  wall  immediately  under 
one  of  the  long  store-windows,  through 
an  odd  chink  in  the  boards  of  which 
came  blowing  the  sleepy  sea-ur,  and 
vibrating  through  the  splashing  noise 
of  the  tide,  then  at  flow,  which  beat 
against  the  strong  foundation  of  the 
store.  .  However,  asleep  or  awake, 
there  Sikt  the  ex-chair ;  and  into  the 
ex-chair*8  chair  was  voted,  by  common 
acclamation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
carried  him  into  the  spare  store,  Mr. 
Latitat. 

<'Be  jabors!"  said  one  of  these 
worthy  personages  as  Mr.  Latitat  was 
dropped  into  the  seat  of  honour— 
« be  jaburs,  but  Tm  afeered  our 
friend's  kilt,  Barney." 

"  Och,  be  no  manes,"  replied  Bar- 
ney ;  "  he's  nawthm  the  worse  for  hb 
testification,  Tim,  barrin'  a  taste  over- 
kum." 

•*  An'  howll  we  git  him  to  sit  up, 
an'  behave  wid  dacincee  ?"  very  wisely 
askefl  another  of  this  philosophical 
school,  who  was  pushing  Mr.  Latitat 
with  some  violence  against  the  back 
of  the  chidr — "  how'U  he  be  dacint, 
boys,  av  he  won't  sit  up  ?" 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Latitat  sneezed. 
We  doubt  the  tobacco  fumes,  &c. 
stimulated  him  to  perpetrate  this  evi- 
dence of  returning  life. 

**Av  ye  plaze,  sir,"  politely  re- 
marked a  fourth  of  these  election  por- 
ters to  a  gentleman — one  of  the  coun- 
try-air-loring  people — who  sat  next  to 
the  chair  on  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  well-nlled  pipe  bodily 
out  of  the  independent  voter's  mouth 
— **  av  ye  plaze,  sir !" 

**  Now,  boys,"  continued  the  same 
polite  person,  **  I'll  tache  ye  to  cure 
dhropsies  of  thim  kind;  onlee  be 
izee." 

The  hot  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  then 
smartly  and  smartingly  applied  to  Mr. 
Ladtat's  nose.  A  shock  from  a  gal- 
vanic battery  could  not  have  proved 
more  effectuaL  Mr.  Latitat  started 
to  his  legs,  and  the  porters  started  off 
on  theirs.  The  identifying  of  persons 
so  employed  might  not  be  convenient. 

In  the  intensity  of  mental  agony 


which  Mr.  Latitat  had  endured  at  the 
time  of  the  upset,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  all  thoughfto  of  escap- 
ing with  life  from  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
cited populace  were*  put  violently  to 
flight.  In  fact,  Mr.  Latitat,  when  he 
felt  the  car  heave  under  him,  gave  up 
the  world,  Nabhim  and  Do-all,  and 
flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  certain 
death.  He  believed  that  he  did  die ; 
and  now,  conscious  of  something  of 
life  again,  he  believed  that  he  lived  in 
another  world.  Terrible!  He  was 
surrounded  with  miserable  beings — 
the  spirits  of  departed  bums,  runners, 
sheriffs,  oflicers,  un-officered.  But 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed, 
thick,  heavy,  murky,  composed  of 
sulphur  like  tobacco-smoke,  and  of 
ether  like  burnt  whiskey.  Then  the 
eyes  that  glared  on  him — revolting, 
without  meaning,  expressionless ;  and 
the  faces— surely,  they  were  no  better 
than  faces  to  be  found  in  the  cold  and 
comfortless  coflins — pale,  sallow,  blood- 
less. The  whole  scene  was  one  of 
embodied  terror. 

As  wild  in  his  look  as  in  his  idea- 
lity, Mr.  Latitat,  when  he  got  on  his 
leg^,  could  not  get  off  them.  There 
he  stood,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  arms  stretched  out,  and  eves 
flashing  the  dismay  which  sat  on  his 
heart.  There  he  stood,  a  little,  fat 
man,  blown  out,  and  almost  blown  up 
with  the  delicious  conception  that  he 
had  at  last  passed  the  Stygian  tide  I 

Those  of  the  company  who  could 
see  or  sympathize  were,  for  a  moment, 
astonished,  alarmed,  and  violently 
rifled  of  their  courage.  The  capables 
rose  to  their  feet  to  a  man ;  the  inca- 
pables,  to  a  man,  rolled  off  thenr 
chairs.  Every  body  who  believed  or 
fancied  he  possessed  a  heart,  believed 
or  fancied  it  was  in  his  mouth.  Those 
sceptical  about  hearts,  felt  their  sto- 
machs ache.  The  eentleman  on  the 
right  of  the  chair,  who  had  been  plun- 
dered, as  he  considered,  of  his  ppe, 
(which,  by  the  way,  the  porter  omitted 
to  return,)  was  the  first  to  break  the 
ice. 

"  Who  the  bkzes  are  ye  ?"  vocife- 
rously demanded  this  gent  of  Mr. 
Latitat. 

But  Mr.  Latitat  heard  him  not 
He  stood  still,  statue-like. 

<*  An'  is  thim  yer  manners,  ye 
baste?"  indignantly  roared  this  now 
insulted  gentleman.      **\m  thim  yer 
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bradin*  ?— cock  ye  up,  indadel"  and, 
with  the  view  of  either  **cockiDg  up" 
Mr.  Latitat,  or  knocking  him  down, 
this  considerate  person  threw  the  con- 
tents of  his  glasi,  steaming  hot,  into 
the  face  of  the  unfortunate  oum. 

**  Lo — ^r — r — r  T*  bellowed  Mr.  La- 
titat. "  This,"  thought  the  wretched 
creature,  "  is  my  first  punishment-^ 
lead  melted  in  hot  spirits! — Lo — r — rl" 

"  What  do  you  mane,  ye  etarnil 
cat-face  1     Grin,  grin  1      Do  ye  grin 

at  me,  ye *'  and  then  the  glass, 

with  a  more  unequal  aim,  whizzed  by 
Mr.  Latitat  s  head. 

Down  dropped  the  worthy  bum  on 
his  marrows. 

"  Spa — a — re  1  spare  !  Mr.  Dev— 
Dev —  l"  besought  and  sobbed  the  little 
fat  man,  his  cbm  scarcely  over  the  end 
of  the  table. 

"Be  the  powers,"  observed  the 
gentleman  who  had  thrown  his  glass, 
and  its  contents,  and  his  passion  off 
80  well,  and  who  was  now  pacified  by 
the  prostration  of  the  individual  whom 
he  believed  had  intentionalW  insulted 
him — "  be  the  powers,  but  I  b'lave  yer 
as  dhrunk,  sir,  as  a  sow  1" 

"  Spare,  oh,  spare  me.  Mister 
Dev—  I"  continued  the  sobbing,  little 
prostrate  fat  man. 

1^  «  Spare  ye  1"  reiterated  the  fast- 
eooling  gentleman  on  the  right— 
<«  Spare  ye  I — for  what  ?" 

**  Oh  1  Mr.  Dev — ill"  exclaimed  the 
bum,  in  a  tone  of  voice  yet  more 
piteously  beseeching. 

**  Misther  Divil  V  echoed  the  person 
appealed  to.  "  Ha  1  ha! — but  he*s  so 
dhrunk,  he  takes  me  for  owld  Nick  1'' 

A  roar  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
oompany. 

«  Me  poor  fellow,"  compassionately 
urged  the  gent  on  the  right  of  Mr. 
LatiUt,  as  he  walked,  by  the  aid  of 
the  table,  towards  the  bum— ."me 
poor  fellow,  don't  give  up  that  way. 
Av  ye  must  be  goin'  undher  the  table, 
get  up,  an'  go  down  like  a  man.  Niver 
be  snivelin'  wid  half  a  skinful." 

Mr.  Latitat  stared,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
felt  himself  from  the  throat,  down  the 
chest,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It 
wasn't  a  dream.  He  wasn't  naked.  He 
hadn't  a  winding-sheet  on.  He  was  but- 
toned up  and  down,  coated,  breeched. 
He  believed  he  had  a  shirt  on.  The  voices 
he  heard,  though  the  dialect  was  not 
very  English,  were  certainly  human. 
The  smoke  he  sniffed,  and  the  spirits 


which  he  smelled,  were  sudi  as  he  had 
sniffed  and  smelled  before.  He  could 
not  have  died.  No ;  Nabhim  sod 
Do-all  were  yet  on  this  side  of  tbe 
Styx — yet  in  existence,  to  serve,  tod 
serve  out  tbe  public. 

"  Come,  mister  chairman,"  kindlj 
remarked  the  gentleman,  who,  without 
a  pipe  to  smoke,  flattered  himself  that 
he  smoked  the  sli^  of  Mr.  Latitat, 
"  Come,  sir,  our  chairman  mustn't 
giv  up  so  azily !  No,  no ;  here  we 
onlee  help  ourselves,  by  dn?ing  doll 
care  away.  Gentlemin,"  continued 
this  gentleman,  as  he  pulled  at  Mr. 
Latitat  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
holding  on,  of  course,  by  tbe  table, 
"  gentlemin,  let  us  have  a — a  toastb  f 

Up  stood  Mr.  Latitat,  and  as  be 
regained  his  1^,  every  one  cried  out, 
who  could  cry  out,  "  A  toasth,  by  all 
manes !     Mister  chairman,  a  toasth  I" 

"  A  toasth,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Latitat* 
friend  to  that  functbnarv. 

The  little  fat  man  looked  round 
him  with  delight.  Yes,  he  was  alive. 
His  eyes  sparkled,  his  lips  b^gan  te 
move,  but  they  didn't  speak ;  the  strong 
emotion  of  delight  which  spread  aS 
over  him,  tied  up  his  tongue. 

"  A  toasth  sir,"  again  urged  the 
gentleman  on  the  right,  as  he  pushed 
a  glass  brimming  full  of  the  genuine 
brew  before  Mr.  Latitat,  which  gUss 
had  walked  up  the  table  nobody  ine^ 
how. 

"  A  toast,  gents,  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Latitat,  raising  his  glass  in  the  air, 
and  lookioff  round  on  the  compan/, 
and  througn  the  smoke,  aa.  well  as  he 
could. 

All  replied,  "  Yis,  the  toasth  1" 

"Here  goes,  gents,  then,"  imme* 
diately  responded  the  chairman.  '*  Fill 
your  glawsisi  No  eel-taps!  late 
eel-taps!  Here  it  i^,  Nabhim  and 
Do-all!" 

"Nabhim  and  Doo— oo!"  echoed 
all  the  mouths  that  could  wag  toogues. 

"  That's  a  quare  toasht — a  migbtee 
quare  toasht,"  soliloquized  the  coair- 
man's  right-hand  man,  who  had  con- 
trived to  sit  down  on  his  own  chair, 
and  to  finish,  what  he  wouldn't  for 
good  manner's  sake  have  left  a  drop 
of,  a  smoking  libation  to  Mr.  Lati- 
tat's  sentimental  toast. 

For  a  short  time,  Bacchus  was  tri- 
umphant ;  but  "  pleni  bacchi,  or 
whiskey-i,  sleepers  and  snorers  io- 
creased  wonderfully. 
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Mr.  Latitat's  steam  was  up  again ; 
again  he  was  plotting  thick  and  fast 
how  he  could  extricate  himself  from 
the  limbo  in  which  he  was  (for  by  this 
time,  some  of  his  oonviyial  friends  had 
told  him,  in  great  confidenae,  a  thing 
or  two),  and  how  he  could  manage  to 
get  Mr.  Popularity  into  a  durance 
yet  more  vile.  The  sharp  eye  of  Mr. 
Latitat  had  detected,  amid  all  the 
confusion  that  surrounded  him,  the 
appearance,  two  or  three  times,  of  a 
very  decent,  quiet  looking  person, 
who  did  not  appear  to  dnnk,  or  to 
talk,  or  to  do  anything  at  all,  except 
to  change  bottles  and  gbisses,  &o.,  and 
to  look  on.  Where  he  came  from, 
or  where  he  went  to,  Mr.  Latitat 
could  not  divine.  To  see  to  the  end 
of  a  long  smoke-Ailed  room,  was  more 
than  mortal  eyes  could  do — and  Mr. 
Latitat's  eyes  could  see  as  far  as  most 
peo{^e's.  To  the  end  of  the  room, 
nowever,  this  decent,  quiet  looking 
man  always  went 

«  Ah  1"  cogitated  Mr.  Latitat, 
"if  I  could  but  coax  that  gent  to 
let  me  give  these  people  the  slip, 
would'nt  1  ?" 

At  that  moment  it  would  seem  his 
good  genius  was  supreme ;  the  decent, 
qaiet  boking  man  walked  up  the  room 
again,  and  approached  Mr.  Latitat's 
chair. 

"  I  say,"  half  whispered  Mr.  Lati- 
tat to  this  quiet  person,  "  I  say." 

But  the  quiet  looking  man  didn't 
seem  to  hear  him. 

"  I  say — s — sir  I — I  sa — a — ay  1"  in 
yet  longer  whispers  urged  Mr.  Latitat. , 
The  quiet  looking  man  stopped,  and 
put  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

"  Mum  I"  very  knowingly  observed 
Mr.  Latitat,  and  he  put  his  fore-finger 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of 
his  nose,  which  meant  somethmg— 
"MamT 

The  quiet  looking  man  walked  down 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Latitat,  prudently 
or  imprudently,  followed.  Whether 
Mr.  Latitat*s  new  acquaintance  was 
aware  of  his  great  powers  of  attrac- 
tion or  not,  do^  not  af^ar ;  how- 
ever, scarcely  bad  he  passed  through 
the  door,  which,  by  some  curious 
hoeos  pocus,  he  had  opened  without 
apparently  using  either  lock  or  key, 
when  Mr.  Latitat  introduced  his  own 
peculiar  corpus  between  the  door  and 
lintel. 

"  0 1 — a — dear  I"  facetiously  whis- 
pered ths  bom^  as  he  caught  sight  of 


a  dark  look  which   stood  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  friend. 

"  Who  the  blazes——"  gruffly  re- 
monstrated the  quiet-looking  man,  as 
he  collared  the  smiliitf  bum. 

"  O  don't  ye,"  s^d  Mr.  Latitat, 
undergoing  a  serious  alteration  of  feel- 
ing— **  don't — my  good — man  I'* 

"  Go  back,  sir,"  yet  more  gruffly 
spake  the  quiet  looking  man. 

"  Back  1"  repeated  Mr.  Latitat,— 
"  No,  no — I'll — I'll — make  it  worth 
your  while — no,  no,  not  back,"  and 
the  fat  little  man  really  slipped  for- 
ward, which  caused  the  door  to  close 
behind  him  rather  quickly. 

"  Now,  by  the  ghost  of  me  grand-* 
father,  av  I  don't  powther  ye,"  vio- 
lently asserted  the  quiet  looking  man, 
and  he  gave  Mr.  Latitat  a  shake  by 
the  collar — such  a  shake. 

"  Don't,  don't,  and  I'll  tell  you  every* 
thing,"  in  fear  and  trembling  besought 
Mr.  Latitat  of  his  quiet  friend. 

**  Out  wid  it,  then,  or  be  the 
Lor "  asseverated  the  quiet  man. 

Poor  Mr.  Latitat,  he  did  out  with 
it.  Under  the  fearful  influence  of 
more  bodily  suffering,  **  he  up  and 
told"  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  where 
he  came  from,  what  he  came  for,  and 
what  he  had  in  a  curious  pocket  in  the 
inside  of  his  double-breasted  waist- 
coat. As  he  related  all  this,  a  smile, 
with  a  little  bitter  and  a  little  sweet 
mixed  with  it,  played  over  his  quiet 
looking  friend's  countenance.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Latitat's  narration 
affected  him.  Mr.  Latitat  thought  it 
had  softened  and  interested  him. 

"  Ah  !"  thus  inwardly  did  Mr.  La- 
titat  gratulate  himself,  as  he  finished 
his  piteous  tale — ''ah!  this  is  ther 
benefit  of  truth-telling.  Til  give  up 
lies  ;  I  see  they  don't  serve  one  as 
much  as  they  might.  It's  a  shocking 
thing,  that  lying." 

*'  Ye've  towld  me  all,  hav*  ye  ?"  de-  . 
manded  the  quiet  man. 

"  I  have — I  have  indeed—^upon  my 
veracity." 

'<  WeU,"  half  questioned  and  half 
soliloquized  the  quiet  man. 

«  Well,"  imitated  Mr.  Latitot. 

**  Well — and  what  would  ye  ?"  more 
plainly  spake  the  quiet  man. 

"Only — only — that  you'll  get  me 
out  of  this  prison,  or  whatever  else  it 
is— at  any  price — my  friend — 111  pay 
it." 

"  But  supposin,"  replied  the  quiet, 
deoent-lookmg  man,  ^^  I  was  hired  here 
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by  somebody,  an'  towld  bj  thira  m 
hired  me,  to  ax  no  questshios,  an*  to 
let  nobodjr  out»  how  would  that 
do?" 

**  Do,  mj  good  friend — my  dear 
nr,**  said  Mr.  Latitat,  warming  to  the 
discussion  in  proportion  as  he  felt 
self-endangered ;  «doI~is  that  all?" 

<*  All  I"  iterated  the  quiet  man, 
with  something  very  like  astonishment; 
•*alll" 

«*  Why,  what's  a  promise  of  that 
kind  ?  1  f  the  law 's  against  you,  what's 
the  worth  of  your  '  all  ?'  1  should 
like  to  know  that." 

''As  to  the  law,"  calmly  pursued 
the  quiet  man,  "  that  same  an*  meself 
ain*t  first  cousins  I  It  does  for  sessions 
boys,  an*  their  kind ;  not  for — honest 
min !" 

"What!"  exchdmed  Mr.  Latitat, 
"  and  will  you  keep  me  here  to  rot  like 
a  dog  ?     Remember  I'* 

"  Oh  I  honey  1  I  do  remimber  I"  said 
the  Quiet  man ;  *'  but  Tve  made  up  my 
mind.** 

"Have  you  I— Oh,  Mister  What*s- 
your-name  !**  obsecrated  the  bum. 

"  I  have,"  reasserted  the  ouiet  man. 

The  bum*s  countenance  fell  below 
zero. 

"  I  have,**  again  said  the  quiet  man, 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  set  you 
free!" 

Mr.  Latitat  took  a  spasmodic  leap 
mto  the  air. 

"  Onlee,"  continued  the  quiet  man, 
"be  quite  now.  Av  ye  make  a  rue- 
shin,  ye*ll  have  the  whole  biie-lin  of 
the  boys  in  the  back  room  on  me  back, 
an*  thin,  ye*ll  niver  git  out.** 

"  Never  !*'  echoed  Mr.  Latitat,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  at  once  touching  and 
tragicaL  "  Never  I — But  Tm — mum — 
mum*8  the  word.  Do  with  me  as  you 
like,  my  dear  friend — the  only  friend 
I*ve  met  with  in  this  cursed  country— 
my  dear  friend,  do  with  me  as  you  wish. 
Put  me  into  a  hat-box,  carpet-bag, 
dirty-cloihes-bag  1  —  anything  —  any- 
thing— and  carry  me  off!  Do,  do — 
without  loss  of  time — for  mercy *s  sake 
.—take  me  to  your  arms — put  me  only 
out  of  this  infernal  hole,  and — I'll — 
rU — yes  I  will — indeed  I  will — ^believe 
me!  oh,  believe  me  I — I'll  pray  for 
you  I" 

So  touching  an  address  could  not 
fail  to  move  any  one ;   and  coming 


from  one  of  Mr.  Latitat's  kidney,  it 
would  have  moved  the  statue  in  Col> 
lege-green.  It  did  move  the  qinet 
man ;  who,  walking  towards  a  dsrk 
flight  of  steps  at  tl^  end  of  the  pas- 
sage in  which  they  stood,  he  loolced 
across  his  shoulder,  and  hade  the  bam 
to  follow. 

"  Come,  now,  an*  no  bother— we 
must  go  by  wather.  It  won't  do  to 
face  the  papil  forenint  the  stbore. 
Didn't  ye  hare  thim  schrache  fike 
murther  just  now  ?  0 1  they'd  nnir- 
ther  the  both  av  us.  Here:  down 
thim  steps— that's  it — aizee  while  I 
open  this  small  door."  There  was s 
noise  of  the  turning  of  a  look,  of  the 
opening  of  a  padlock,  and  of  the  drop- 
ping of  a  chain.  *'  Now,  thin.  Bla- 
ther Bum,**  said  the  quiet  man,  as  he 
opened  the  small  door,  from  whkfa 
was  seen,  moored  at  the  bottom  of 
some  half-dozen  stone  steps,  a  small 
boat ;  "  now,  thin,  Misther  Bom,  jer 
all  but  safe ;  but  yer  shure  ye*ve  the 
bit  of  parchmint — a  good  worknaa 
always  carries  his  tools  with  him.** 

"  Havn*t  I,  my  dear  friend  ?  Boot 
you  wish  ?'*  asked  the  little  frt  msBi 
as  with  eyes  beaming  with  ^easure» 
and  a  heart  thumping  with  d^ighti  he 
held  forth  the  dirty  bit  of  white  paper. 

Satisfied  to  his  hearths  content,  the 
quiet  man  walked  down  the  steps,  sod 
Mr.  Latitat,  rejoicing  in  the  blesied- 
ness  of  freedom,  hopped  gaily,  as  t 
water  wag-tail,  down  the  steps  afttf 
his  mentor. 

Both*  seated  in  the  boat,  and  the 
painter  cast,  and  the  pair  of  oars  takes 
and  plied  by  the  quiet  man,  the  bom 
soon  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  t 
wide  reach  of  water,  which  lay  between 
Y—  and  the  opposite  shore.  The 
tide  was  running  out,  and  of  comrae 
the  boat  made  for  sea. 

**  May  I  ask  you,**  inquired  Mr; 
Latitat  of  the  qmet  man,  "may  I  ask 
you — where — a — whore — we  arc— a 
—going  to,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Wid  pleashure,  Misther  Bom/ 
replied  the  quiet  man,  as  he  lightly 
shipped  the  oars,  and  crossing  the 
thorls  between  him  and  Mr.  Latitat, 
sat  himself  right  opposite  to  his  gueet 
in  the  stem.  "  Wid  pleashure,  Mis- 
ther Bum — we're  goio*  no  farther,  hy 
yer  lave."       -   . 

"  No  further,**  almost  stupid  with 


•  Thia  boatmg  excursion  is  fad. 
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Muxementy  exdaimed  the  little  fat 
roaa. 

•*  Wid  yer  lave,  sir  I"  repeated  the 
^aiet  man  ;  and  he  looked  at  Mr.  La- 
titat aA  if  he  were  going  to  eat  him. 

**  Man  I — what  do  you  take  me  for  ?*' 
half-screamed  the  sheriff's  deputy,  at 
the  same  time,  making  a  nervoos  at- 
tempt to  find  his  legs  somewhere. 

"  1  take  ye,  Misther  Bum,  for  what 
ye  are,  sir,"  quietly  retorted  the  quiet 
man,  looking  yet  more  savage,  and 
throwing  the  weight  of  one  very  bony 
and  heavy  hand  on  Mr.  Latitat's  shoul- 
der, and  diving  the  other  inside  the 
double-breasted  waistcoat,  from  the 
curious  pocket  in  which,  the  dirty  bit 
of  white  paper  was  drawn  forth.  **  I 
take  ye,  sur,'*  repeated  the  quiet  man, 
**  for  what  ye  are — as  I've  towld  ye 
pbun  enough — a  raskil  of  a  bum.  Now 
listen  to  me^  an*  take  me,  Misther 
Bum,  for  what  I  am — a  man  av  roe 
word.  An*  me  word  is  this — ye'll 
ate ev'ry  bit  of  this  parchmint, or  l\\ 
dhrown  ye  in  the  channil — an*  who'll 
be  lookin*  afther  a  drownded  bimi  ?" 

This  passed  every  thing.  Ideas, 
words,  were  put  to  flight ;  and  yet,  a 
most  painful  state  of  conscious  exis- 
tence remained.  The  firm  must  suffer 
martyrdom  I 

•*  Will  ye  ate,  ye  thafe  av  cra-ashin  ?** 
demanded  the  quiet  man  of  Mr.  Lati- 
tat, holding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dirty  bit  of  white  paper  to  his  lips. 

Speak  Mr.  Latitat  could  not,  but  he 
nodded  assent. 

"  O^n  yer  month  thin,"  commanded 
the  quiet  man ;  and  the  mouth  opened, 
and  the  dirty  bit  of  white  paper  was 
stuffed  in. 

**  Ate,  will  ye  ?**  more  imperiously 
did  the  quiet  man^command,  when  he 
saw  the  jaws  moving  not.  "  Ate,  or 
rU  make  ye.  There — there — there  I" 
and  the  strong  hands  of  the  quiet  man 
performed  the  oflioes  of  those  muscles 
which  aid  in  the  great  business  of  mas- 
tication. "  Tare-an-ouns  I  but  it's  me- 
«e1f  that'll  make  ye  ate.it."  Then  the 
Jaws  were  forcibly  opened,  and  the 
process  of  mastication  inspected. 
Another  and  another  compulsory  ac- 
tion of  the  jaws,  and  another  and 
another  inspection  followed.  "  There, 
that'll  do  now,  Misther  Bum,"  re- 
marked the  quiet  man^  on  the  third 
inspection ;  •*  well  now  wash  that  same 
down,  honey.  Yell  take  a  dhrop* 
Misther  Bum,**  jocosely  obse^vecl  t$Q 


quiet  man,  and  he  held  back  the  un- 
resisting head  of  Mr.  Latitat,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  about  a  quart 
of  salt  water,  which  he  raised  for  the 
purpose  in  a  large  old  shoe  that  lay 
'*  handy"  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle,  went  the 
water  down  Mr.  Latitat's  throat ;  and 
as  it  gurgled  its  way  downwards,  so  it 
carried  downwards  that  which  had 
been  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  Nab* 
him  and  Do-all's  courage.  Hb  autho- 
rity, brief  as  it  was,  gone,  Mr.  Latitat 
yielded  himself  up  to  fate.  Had  the 
quiet  man  wished  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea,  he  would  not  have  objected-^ 
alas  I  he  was  un-bum'd. 

The  bum's  repast  past,  the  ouiet 
man  left  him  alone  in  tne  stem  of  the 
boat  again,  and  taking  the  oars,  with 
many  a  long  and  a  strong  pull,  ran 
alongside  the  pier  in  the  Mall.  There 
he  moored  the  boat,  and  giving  his 
arm  to  Mr.  Latitat,  walked  that  re- 
spectable crest-fallen  shadow  of  hint- 
self  across  the  thorls,  up  the  steps  of 
the  pier,  and  straight  away  to  the 
Royal. 

But  few  people  were  in  the  street^ 
as  the  poll  had  been  closed  for  some 
time.  It  was  also  getting  fast  on  to 
respectable  people's  tea-time.  Mr. 
Latitat,  ihowever,  remarked  not  the 
stillness  of  the  town,  or  the  lateness 
of  the  evening.  His  heart  was  tat- 
tered, his  hopes  widowed  I  He  had 
been  compelled  to  do  an  act  which, 
except  in  Mr.  Saturn's  case,  is  without 
a  parallel  in  history!  He  had,  one 
might  say,  eaten  hb  own  offspring ! 

"  Be  the  sowl  av  me  phut !"  ex- 
claimed the  voice  of  Barney,  as  Mr. 
Latitat  and  hb  quiet  friend  walked 
towards  the  Roval  door,  across  the 
space  before  the  hotel.  '^  Be  the  sowl 
av  me  phut !  but  here's  the  commbh« 
ner  I" 

A  deafening  yell  rose  from  Bamey'a 
fraternity,  who  were  then  crowded 
round  the  hotel  listening  to  the  nobo 
of  the  gratulatory  speeches,  and  of* 
the  knives  and  forks  of  Mr.  Popula- 
rity—  the  successful  man — and  his 
friends,  and  to  the  clatter  of  their, 
plates,  and  to  the  ring^g  of  their, 
tumblers ;  and  who  were  2so  taking, 
in  the  smell  of  the  cookery  with  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  fun. 

"Howld  yer  tongue,  howld  yeiv 
tpqgue^  Barney,"    was    the    rebuke 
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which  Barney's  political  enthusiasm 
reoeived.  '*  Don*t  ye  see — he*s  a  frind 
av  mine  I  A  commishner  1 — ^he  1«- 
more  likely  a  bom  !** 

Barney  burst  into  a  loud  laagh» 
which  shook  not  only  his  own  sides, 
but  the  sides  of  all  his  people.  "Och, 
morther! — the  crathor — to  think  what 
lies  he's  towld  T  and  again  he  laughed* 
and  again,  and  the  whole  mass  ut  bee- 
gars  laughed  louder  and  louder — little 
Flan  not  the  least  loud. 

«<The  misfortnate  villain!"  said 
Flan  to  his  bigger  half,  ''but  it's  a 
pitee  tbim  bums  are  sich  liars  I"  and 
then  the  little  man  laughed  yet  more 
loudly  than  before. 

But  this  jesting,  how  it  went  to  Mr. 
Latitofs  heart !  Now  it  was  that  he 
really  saw  what  a  series  of  miseries 
his  own  want  of  truth,  his  duplicity, 
and  cunning  had  stored  up  for  him. 

"  Oh  I"  mternally  soliloquized  the 
cast-down  sheriff's  deputy  undone; 
«oh  I  if  I  were  but  honest — all  ^this 
comes  of  lying  1" 

In  this  highly  moral  frame  of  mind, 
Mr.  Latitat  permitted  his  quiet  friend 
to  lead  him  up  the  steps  of  the  Royal, 
and  then  into  a  large  room  in  the  ho- 
tel, brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  filled 
with  people,  merry  as  grigs,  and  with 
the  hot  stews  of  a  just  finished,  first- 
rate,  election  dinner — on  which  no 
expense  was  spared,  could  be  spared, 
or  ought  to  be  spared,  no  matter  what 
people  in  the  house  of  commons  may 
say— and  with  the  reeking  steam  of 
whiskey-punch,  and  the  more  distin- 
gue permme  of  some  dozens  of  the 
best  of  good  claret. 

"  A  frind,  yer  honours,"  said  the 
quiet  man,  introducing  the  little  fat 
man— now,  indeed,  looking  almost  lean 
and  lank— to  the  gentleman  who  evi- 
dently occupied  the  chair. 

*'  Ah  1*'  said  the  chairman,  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Popularity  in  pro" 
pria  persona ;  ''  ah  1  i  do  know  that 
gentleman.  I  believe  we  came  over 
in  the  steamer  to  Cork  together — did 
we  not,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Latitat  felt  himself  addressed ; 
he  could  not  avoid  his  friend  to-day, 
though  that  friend  had  certainly,  to 
some  purpose,  avoided  him  jre8ter<ky. 

''  I  believe,**  said  Mr.  Latitat,  a  real 
tear  stealing  into  his  eye,  and  his  voice 
really  trembling  with  emotion ;  '^  I  be- 
lieve—sir*— ." 

f  (  Oh  1— ah  U^es  r   in   the  most 


gentle  aocentslntermpted  Mr.  Popa- 
larity ;  and  rising  from  his  ehtk  be 
directed  the  genueman  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table— «<  his  excellent  vice,"  as 
he  called  him — to  hand  a  glass  of  da. 
ret,  and  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his 
keeping,  to  Mr.  Latitat,  «*  the  weD- 
known,  and  able,  and  experienced,  and 
clever  head  of  the  firm  of  Nabhim  and 
Do-all.  That  wine,"  conthiued  Mr. 
Popularity,  **  will  do  you  good,  sir.  I 
know  you  have  visited  us  in  tronUoei 
times — times  which  draw  upon  the 
constitution  a  little."  This  hit  drew 
down  thunders  of  screams  and  shouts 
of  applause*  "  But,"  went  on  Mr. 
Popularity,  *'we  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  you,  sir,  to  think  that  diffi* 
culties  or  dangers,  by  the  waj,  can 
prevent  you  from  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty."  Fast,  fast,  <£d  Mr. 
Latitat  beffin  to  recover  himaelf,  and 
rapidly  did  his  misfortunes  begin  to 
vanish  from  his  recollection ;  actaaD^f 
he  raised  his  right  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into — his  empty  donble-breasted-io8ide> 
waisteoat-pocket  1  Finding  nothmg 
there*  he  did  look  a  little  blank,  and 
Mr.  *  Popularity  saw  it.  "Ah!nj 
good  friend,**  urged  the  new  member, 
drink  your  wine — you  roust— it  wifl 
serve  you,  believe  me — and  then  nm 
your  eye  over  the  letter  which  you 
hold  in  your  hand.  It  contains,  I  b^ 
Heve,  a  settlement  of  our  small  k- 
count,  together  with  your  expenses, 
which  I  hope  will  prove  satisractorj. 
We  have  won  the  day,  sir,  it  is  true, 
but  we  must  not,  in  our  success,  fbr^ 
moderation,  sir,  and  justice— stnct 
justice  !** 

Shouts  of  applause  again  danced  at- 
tendance on  the  favourite's  words,  and 
Mr.  Latitat  (having,  by  the  way,  skim- 
med the  letter  in  question,  which  vas 
a  letter  of  credit  with  a  remarkable 
sum  total  in  the  comer,)  was  seen  to 
join  with  considerable  warmth  in  tbe 
joyous  demonstration. 

As  the  applause  subsided,  Mr.  Po* 
pularity  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Vice  was 
on  his  legs. 

<<  Mr.  Churman,*'  commenced  tii9 
vice,  *'with  your  permission,  I  will 
address  a  few  words  to  our  friend  of 
the  notable  firm  of  Nabhim  and  Do- 
all." 

Mr.  Chfurman,  of  course,  assented. 

"  I  feel  obliged,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vic^ 
and  he  turned  nis  face  full  on  Mr.  La* 
titat.    It  was  the  g«at.  who  had  so 
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neatly  complimented  him  on  board 
the  steamer.  Mr.  Latitat  blushed. 
<'  Ah  I  Mister  Latitat/  continued  the 
gracious  vice,  **  I  perceive  you  recol- 
lect me.      It  was  rose  against  rose> 

and  we but  no  matter,  let  bygones 

be  bygones.  That  letter  in  your  hands 
contains  my  reasons  1" 

Mr.  Latitat  smiled  outwardly,  but 
he  really  laughed  most  immoderately 
in  his  sleeve.  He  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  elaboration  of  argu- 
ment ;  however,  he  thought  something 
of  a  fool  and  his  money,  and  the  thought 
laughed  in  his  brain  till  it  almost  in- 
toxicated him. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Vice — ^he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  observe  the  movement 
of  Mr.  Latitat's  facial  muscles.  "  I 
see,  we  understand  each  other,  and 
that  you  will  let  me  now  iake  a  last 
liberty  with  you.     Will  you  not?" 

Mr.  Latitat  looked  graver,  but 
bowed  assent.  His  hand,  however, 
tightened  in  its  grasp,  and  squeezed 
more  closely  the  letter  of  credit 

"  You  are  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, sir,"  continued  Mr.  Vice,  "where 
1  hope  you  may  prosper.  But,  when 
you  find  yourself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  do  not  flatter  yourself 
that  you  have  seen  Ireland.  All  that 
you  have  seen  amounts  to  this— a  re- 
markable series  of  exaggerations, 
which,  one  and  all,  have  been  pro- 
duced— if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  a 
great  part — by  yourself.  I  will  not 
comment  on  what  you  have  seen  and 
felt — 1  leave  that  to  yourself.  If  you 
wish  to  do  yourself  and  the  little  you 
have  seen  of  this  country  justice,  pon- 
der over,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  your  haps  and  mishaps,  and  ask 
yoarself— .wheUier,  if  vou  had  not  ex- 
cited us  to  act  a  broad  farce,  you  would 
not  have  played  your  part  in  a  more 
natm*al  and  less  eventiid  drama — the 
last  two  days !  Sir,  I  have  done,  but 
we  now  part  friends,  and  as  a  friend, 
1  merely  request  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  ml  your  glass  again,  while  one 
of  our  committee-men — an  acquaint- 
*nce  also  of  yours — gives  a  song." 

The  gkss  was  filled — all  the  glasses 
round  the  table  were  filled,  when  the 
committeo-man— whom  Mr.  Latitat 
had  met  in——  Hotel,  Cork,  previous 
to  his  start  per  coach — in  a  fine,  deep. 


mellow-toned  voice,  sang  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  THE  FRIENDS  WE  LOVE  BEST. 
CHORUS. 

"  Fill  the  cup. 

Lift  it  u^, 
To  each  lip  be  it  prest  I 

'Tis  the  toast 

We  prize  most — 
Here's  the  rriends  wo  love  best  I 

I. 
*'  The  sage  is  he  here  ? 

It  is  wise  to  be  ^ay  1 
Who  lives  *mid  dark  clouds, 

Never  blesses  the  day  I 
What  sage  would  refuse 

To  join  lip  and  heart 
In  one  last  cup  of  wine. 

Ere  in  friendship  we  part  I 

Chorus. 

n. 
"  The  pale  scholar  here — 

Old  in  study,  not  years — 
Knows  Learning  and  Mirth 

Are  the  closest  confreres  1 
Nor  will  he  refuse 

To  join  lip  and  heart 
In  one  last  cap  of  wine, 

Ere  in  friendship  we  part ! 

Chorus. 

HL 

"  The  bachelor  here. 

Care-worn  in  his  dreams  ! 
Awake,  nnoppress'd. 

He  is  gay  as  be  seems  ! 
And  cannot  refuse 

To  join  lip  and  heart. 
In  one  last  cup  of  wine. 

Ere  in  friendship  we  part  I 

Chorus. 

IV. 

The  married  our  guests  ! 

Piedg'd  heartfuT  to  their  vow. 
Must  chorus  (he  toast 

Which  we  celebrate  now— 
Love  could  not  refuse 

To  join  lip  and  heart 
In  one  last  cup  of  wine, 

Ere  in  ftienoship  we  part ! 

Chorus. 

V. 

True  hearts  throb  around. 

Their  full  music  I  hear  I 
EvVy  pulse  is  as  sweet 

As  the  song  of  a  sphere  1 
These  cannot  refuse 

To  join  lip  and  heart 
In  one  last  cup  of  wine, 

Ere  in  friendship  they  part ! 

Chorus." 
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See,  upon  each  other  gazinff^ 

YoQ  grey  towers^  their  heads  upraising 

In  the  golden  dawn»  where  swells 
Hellespont,  with  rush  and  roar. 
Through  the  proud  gates  eTerinore 

Rolling  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Hark !  the  breaker  bursting  yonder^ 

How  it  roars  the  rocks  above ! 
Asia  it  hath  torn  from  Europe, 

But  no  terrors  hath  for  Love. 


Yonder  walls  were  Hero's  dwelling. 
And  the  old  tradition,  telling 

Of  Leander,  haunts  the  place ; 
Fur  was  she  as  Hebe  blushing, 
And  among  the  mountains  rushing 

See  him  lead  the  stormy  chace. 
Plighted  are  their  hearts — but  Fathers 

Frown,  and  theirs  are  foe  and  stranger. 
Sweet  the  fruit  the  bold  hand  gathers. 

Hanging  o'er  the  abyss  of  Danger. 


On  yon  rock-tower,  where  the  beating 
Waves,  advancing  and  retreating. 

Fling  on  Sestos  their  white  foiun, 
Gazine  o'er  "  the  ocean-river"* 
Sate  the  Maiden,  gazing  ever. 

Ever,  on  Leander*8  home. 
Swiftly  o'er  the  bridffeless  waters 

Fly  her  wishes — oh  that  they 
Were  a  bark  to  waft  him  hither ! — 

Vain — ^yet  Love  hath  found  a  way. 

IV. 

Love  it  was,  whose  silken  thread 
Through  the  Cretan  mazes  led— 

Is  the  God  less  mighty  now 
Than  when  the  fire-breath  bulls  he  broke. 
And  bow'd  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke 

Of  the  adamantine  plough  ? 
Orpheus,  though  Hell's  ninefold  torrents 

RoU'd  in  fire  to  bar  his  way, 
From  the  sunless  realms  of  Pluto 

Rose  with  his  Eurvdice. 


Aubrey  do  Vere— ««  Search  after  Proserpine,"  &c.,  p.  97. 
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And — Leander's  heart  elated 
With  delight  anticipated — 

All  on  fire  his  eager  blood-^ 
Soon  as  daylight's  fading  glimmer 
Dies  away^  the  daring  swimmer 

Plunges  in  the  Pontic  flood. 
With  strong  arm  his  way  he  urges 

Onward-Ion — to  that  dear  strand 
Where  the  turret  o'er  the  surges 

Beckons  him  with  lighted  brand. 

VI. 

Happy  I — to  the  heart's  soft  pillow 
Welcom'd  from  the  warring  billow* 

Clasp'd  to  that  confiding  breast  1 
Bliss  beyond  all  human  measure* 
Heaven  on  earth  is  in  the  treasure 

To  thy  heart  in  secret  press'd* 
Till  Aurora  wake  the  lingerer 

In  his  dream  of  extacy* 
And  from  Love's  soft  bosom  warn  him 

To  the  cold  bed  of  the  sea. 

VII. 

And  thus  thirty  suns  in  gladness 
Set  and  rise  upon  the  madness 

Of  their  sweet  and  stolen  delight ; 
— Gleam  of  joyance  unabiding  I 
Yet  do  their  young  hearts  confiding 

Dream  a  ftiture  all  as  bright. 
Know  you  not  that  toil  and  peril 

Are  the  charms  that  heighten  bliss* 
And  the  bough  whose  fruit  is  sweetest 

Smiles  above  the  precipice  ? 

vni. 

And  Hesper  and  Aurora  climb 

The  arch  of  heaven — but  what  is  Time 

To  them*  whose  life  is  one  long  dream  ? 
They  see  not — they — the  leaf  that  falls* 
Nor  hear  they  from  his  northern  halls 

The  winter  ice-wind  scream. 
Yea !  they  welcome  coming  winter  1 

Happy*  hajppy  tune — think  they 
Nigh^  on  swifter  wings  descending* 

Lingers  with  morejbnd  delay. 

IX. 

And  the  Scale  in  Heaven  Is  steady— 
And  the  night  and  day  already 

Of  one  length — and  rich  in  hope 
Stood  Hero  watching  from  the  tower 
The  steeds  of  Day*  in  that  soft  hour 

When  down  the  western  heaven  they  slope. 
And  tiie  sea  was  like  a  mirror. 

The  bright  surface  of  the  deep 
Stirr'd  not — ^not  a  wing  of  Zephyr 

To  disturb  that  crystal  sleep. 
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Lo  1  the  silver  waves  in  motion. 

Gay  with  dolphins.     Nymphs  of  Ocean 

On,  in  dim  procession  slow. 
Are  moving  o*er  the  waters  seen^ 
And  Thetis,  their  majestic  queen. 

Is  rising  from  below.* 
They  the  love-rites  saw — they  only— . 

And  the  secret  anrevealed 
Rests  with  them :  in  magic  silence 

Hecate  their  Hps  hath  sealed,  f 

XI. 

With  glad  heart  Hero  looks  upon 
The  sunshine  sea — with  flattering  tone 

And  playful  soothes — the  sunshine  sea. 
*'  Bright  God !  they  say  that  thou  begnilest. 
That  thine  are  false  smiles  when  thou  smilest  t 

Oh  I  they  say  false,  bright  God,  of  thee  I 
Man  is  false, — and  in  their  blindness 

Fathers  hard  of  heart  reprove, — 
Thou  art  goodness  all — all  kindness. 

Thou  canst  feel  and  pity  Love. 

xir. 

"  All  alone  I  linger'd  pining, 

This  drear  rock  my  steps  confining. 

Longing  still  for  that  dear  g^est, 
—Bridge,  nor  bark, — but  thou  upborest 
Him,  whom  thou  each  night  restorest 

To  this  idolizing  breast. 
Horrors  strange,  wild  sea,  within  thee 

Dwell — and  fearful  is  the  wave — 
But  the  prayers  of  Love  can  win  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  not  wrong  the  brave. 

xni. 

"  Sea- God !  thv  own  heart  with  human 
Love  was  touched,  and  beat  for  woman. 

When  the  Ram  of  golden  fleece 
Helle,  from  an  angry  mother 
Flying  with  her  flying  brother. 

Bore  o'er  Euzine's  black  al^rss. 
Thou  didst  see  and  thou  didst  love  her. 

From  below  a  whirlpool  dread 
Uprose  thy  dark  arm  and  bore  her 

Down,  far  down,  to  Ocean's  bed. 


Turn  varise  comitom  facies,  immanla  cete, 
Et  senior  Glauci  chorus,  Inonsque  Palsmon, 
Tritonesque  citi,  Phorcigue  exercitus  omnis. 
Lffiva  tenant  Thetis,  et  Melite,  Panopeaqse  virgo, 
Nessee,  Spioque,  Thidiaque,  Cymodoceque. 

ViBG. -ffiit.  V.  832. 
Noz  arcanis  fidissima — 

Tuque  triceps  Hecate.—  OvZD.  Mfit.  viL 

Noz  et  Diana  qun  sikntlum  regis,  &c 

Hob.  £pot>.  v. 
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<<  With  the  God  a  Goddess  she 
Deep  ia  grottoes  of  the  Sea 

Now  a  life  immortal  leads. 
Lovers  doth  she  love — still  smoothing 
Wild  waves — thv  vext  passions  sootkng 

Safe  to  port  de  bark  she  speeds. 
Star-bright  Helle  1 — power  benignani  1 

Goddess  mild,  to  thee  I  p]^<^— 
Bring  to-night  my  own  Beloved 

Hither  on  hb  wonted  way  X* 

XV. 

Dark  and  darker  grow  the  waters^ 
And  she  lights  the  torch  that  scatters 

Its  feeble  ^immer  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Rash  hand  1 — why  wake  the  signal  light  ? 
Why  in  this  tempest-boding  night 

Lure  thy  Beloved  to  his  grave  ? 
From  afar  it  roars  and  threatens^ 

Darker  cnrl  the  billows  drear — 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  are  blotted^ 

And  the  hurricane  is  near. 


Night  falls  heavy — lightnings  quiver- 
Like  the  down-pou^  of  a  river 

From  the  heart  of  the  black  cloud 
Desolating  rains  are  gushing* 
Winds  from  all  their  caverns  rushing 

Over  main  and  marsh  tnoan  loud. 
Whirling  round  in  that  vast  whirlpool 

Thousand  bristling  billows  swells 
Ocean's  ghastly  bed  the  tempest 

Bares,  and  lo ! — the  jaws  of  Hell. 

XVII. 

*'  Misery  and  mbery  I— 
Oh,  in  this  calamity* 

Father  Jove,  look  down  on  me  I 
What  if  my  mad  prayer,  that  sought 
Him  in  such  a  nigbt,  have  wrought 

All  this  ill  and  agony — 
From  the  tempest  every  sea-bird 

Landward  hastening  wings  its  way« 
From  the  tempest  landward  flying. 

Every  vessel  seeks  the  bay. 

xvni. 

**  But  be  sure,  that  spfarit  daring 
Onward  through  the  surf  is  bearing, 

Nerv'd  with  Love's  celestial  might ; 
Vowing  swift  return  he  parted. 
And  he  will  be  here — ^true-hearted  I 

And  he  will  be  here  to-night  I 
At  this  moment  with  the  tempest 

In  fierce  agony  he  toils, 
And  the  savage  whirlpool  round  him 

Wrings  and  clasps  its  strangling  coils. 
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xvin. 

*'  Pontas  false  I— and  was  that  smiling 
Face  of  thine  bat  the  beffoiling 

Smile  of  one  that  woiud  be^y  ? 
Wert  thou  mocking  and  deceivingi 
Seeming  bat  at  rest  while  weaving 

Syren  snares  to  tempt  thy  prey  ? 
Till  to  mid  stream  thy  allorements 

Win  him,  whence  is  no  retreat^^ 
Fiend-like  then  upon  thy  victim 

All  thy  thronging  terrors  beat." 


Hark  1— -the  tyrant  storm  raves  loader. 
And  the  sea  swells  fiercer — ^prouder  ;— 

From  the  cliff  with  foam  and  flash 
Back  the  frantic  waves  are  8catter*d ; 
See !  the  oak-ribb*d  vessel  shatter'd 

Bends  and  shivers  in  the  crash. 
In  the  wind  with  tremblinfl^  glimmer 

Fades  and  dies  the  watch-fire  brand ; 
Fearful  night  to  brave  the  waters  I 

Fearful  night  to  seek  the  strand  I 

XXI. 

**  Aphrodite !  hear  roe  praving, 
And  the  tempest's  wrath  allaying 

Calm  the  Ocean,  Ocean-bom  I 
To  the  Winds  Aurora  rising 
Shall  behold  me  sacrificing 

Lamb  and  steer  with  golden  horn.*'* 
Every  God  of  Heaven  she  prays  to. 

Every  Goddess  of  the  deep. 
To  poor  oil  upon  the  waters. 

And  the  wild  winds  sing  to  sleep. 

xxn. 

*^  Could  my  voice  of  ^gony 
Reach  thy  green  hall  in  Xh^  sea. 

Mild  Leocothea  divine  I 
Thou,  that,  when  the  winds  moan  drearest. 
To  the  drowning  man  appearest. 

Here  in  sudden  splendour  shine ! 
Reach  to  him  thy  veil,  inwoven. 

Warp  and  woof,  with  mystery. 
Spell,  that  folded  round  the  bosom 

Saves  in  perils  of  the  seal^f 

xxtii. 

And  the  winds  are  hush'd — and  panting 
Up  the  eastern  pathway  slanting 

Their  coarse  the  steeds  of  Eos  hold ; 
Ocean  smoothes  his  face  of  terror—. 
Peaceful  lies  the  miffhtv  mirror. 

Resting  in  his  bed  of  old. 


) 


•  Tres  Eryci  vitolos  et  Tempestatibus  agnam 

Cffidere  deinde  jubet.  ViRO,  iEN.  v,  772. 

t  Odyssey,  Book  v. 
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Softly,  with  a  playful  mannur. 
As  upon  the  rocky  strand 

Break  tiie  gently  heaving  hillow8» 
Lo !  they  waft  a  corse  to  land. 


He  it  is,  whose  promise  plighted 
Death  hath  seal'd ;  and, — ^reunited* 

NoW| — one  glance— she  sees  him  there. 
Moan  is  none  nor  tear-drop  falli&^— > 
Statue-like  the  heart-appalling 

dullness  of  that  calm  despai»« 
From  the  wave  that  g^ves  no  comfort 

To  the  hlank  sky  see  her  glance. 
And  a  glow  of  kindling  triumph 

Lights  her  pallid  countenance. 

r    XXV. 

**  Powers,  with  whom  is  no  relenting, 
— Unresenting, — unlamenting,— 

I  bow  me  to  the  will  divine. 
Ended  is  my  course  full  early. 
But  I  loved,  and  was  loved,  dearly. 

And  Life's  fairest  lot  was  mine. 
Venus  I  while  I  lived,  true  priestess 

Of  thy  temple  I  have  been. 
And  I  die,  a  willing  victim. 

Thine  in  death,  celestial  queen  P 

XXVI. 

With  hair  flying  and  robes  floating 
From  the  turret,  self-devoting. 

See  1  she  plunees  in  the  wave,— 
And,  their  holy  rorms  receiving. 
Ocean's  God,  in  triumph  heaving. 

Bears  them  onward—is  their  grave. 
Fontusy  with  the  rich  spoil  laden. 

Thrills,  his  living  depths  below. 
Pouring  from  his  urn  exhaustless 

Streams  that  will  not  cease  to  flow. 
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80UTHET   AMD  HIS   POEMS. 


The  world  is,  alas  I  become  thoroughly 
unpoetical  within  the  last  twenty  yearSf 
as  compared  with  that  same  world 
such  as  we  remember  it  nearly  half  a 
century  since,  when  we  first  discovered 
that  eyes  were  intended  for  some 
better  purpose  than  staring  out  of  a 
window  at  the  passengers,  tootf  horse» 
or  car-borne.  That  was  indeed  a 
period  of  brief,  but  most  brilliant, 
poetic  light.  Before  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  spirit  of  poesy  seemed 
to  have  made  her  last  effort  in  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  and  the  lyrics  of  Burns 
— none  dreamt  of  any  thing  greater 
than  Hannah  More*s  well-bepraised 
bits  (the  worst  and  tamest  of  all  her 
writings),  or  the  dull  sweetness  of 
Hayley.  Cowper  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few  —  as  wit  and  melody, 
as  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
power  of  description  actually  picto- 
rial, were  not  sufficient  to  sweeten 
the  dose  of  deep  piety  and  sound 
theology  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. The  profligacy  of  infidel 
France,  and  the  fatalism  or  licentious 
sentiment  of  Germany,  were  believed 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  Cas- 
talian  spring  ;  and  British  readers, 
instead  of  seeking  to  call  forth  native 
talent,  came  to  the  magnanimous  con- 
clusion, that  it  did  not  exist,  and 
settled  down  ouietly  on  the  lees  of 
Voltaire  and  Kotzebue.  Then  was 
heard  a  sound  of  harps,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  bards  commenced,  the  most 
gorgeous  witnessed  in  any  land,  and 
continuing  in  their  magic  power  for 
well  nigh  thirty  years.  It  was  as 
though  Chaucer's  Pilgrims  had  risen 
again,  different  in  their  tastes,  vari- 
ous  in  their  ranks  and  habits,  but  all 
making  the  same  journey  together, 
and  causing  the  land  through  which 
they  passed  to  resound  with  the  voice 
of  melody. 

And  here  thev  come — Gifford,  clad 
in  the  mantle  of  Juvenal,  leading  the 
march,  and  he  who  administered  the 
knout  to  Jeffrey  bring^g  up  the  rear. 

•*  Then  wm  the  time  for  admiration  ;  then 
Oodf  walked  the  earth,  or  beiogi  more  than  men.** 

Crabbe,  clad  in  linsey-wolsey,  farmer- 


like,  moved  along  on  a  rough  but 
powerful  beast,  just  rescued  from  the 
plough,  beguiling  the  way  by  tales  of 
cottaffe  or  of  copse  ;  and  near  faim, 
wimpled  and  robed»  on  a  stately  psl- 
frey,  came  Joanna  BaiUie,  twining 
again  those  tragic  lays  which  Mel- 
pomene had  torn  asunder  in  despair 
when  Shakspeare  died.  Rogers  and 
Campbell,  scholar-like  and  gentle- 
manly, on  well-managed  steeds,  chanted 
as  they  went  couplets  as  justly  mea- 
sured, and  as  finely  polished,  and  as 
full  of  rich  harmony,  as  Pope  might 
have  recited  to  St.  John  at  Twicken- 
ham, or  Dryden  have  reluctantly  l^d 
aside,  when 

—«( m  ribald  king  and  court 

Bade  liim  toil  on  to  make  them  ipott.'* 

And  hark  I  a  loud  guffaw  !  Whom 
have  we  here  ?  By  Momus,  and  Co- 
rn us,  and  all  that  is  risible  and  queer, 
the  Ettrick.  Shepherd  I  He  has  been 
to  the  tomb  of  Bums  for  a  relic,  and 
here  he  comes  with  the  <'  murderous 
pattle  *'  which  he  has  abstracted  thence^ 
riding  on  a  rough  cuddie ;  and  now, 
be  caracoles  with  the  proverbial  ani- 
mation and  brevity  of  that  creature's 
gallop;  and  now,  springing  off,  or 
tumbling  off,  aa  the  <»ange  of  position 
may  be  occasioned  by  his  own  will,  or 
that  of  his  charger,  he  runs  along^ 
only  stopping  to  scratch  some  menr 
conceit  in  the  sand  with  the  uncouth 
truncheon  which  he  bears.  And  who 
next?  page-like,  in  the  vesture  of 
green,  embroidered  with  shamrocks-— 
he  who  bestrides  a  beautiful,  but  ex- 
tremely vicious  and  diminutive  Shet- 
land poney — he  who  never  says  much 
at  a  time,  and  who  is  silent,  unless 
when  he  can  make  the  attempt  to  be 
brilliant — and  whose  vile  little  beast 
flings  at  all  respectable  nassers-by 
whenever  he  is  touched  by  tne  spur — 
'tis  Thomas  Little,  or  little  Tommy, 
as  you  will ;  and  if  you  ask  his  sur- 
name, you  must  be  a  sumph,  aa^  de- 
serve a  kick  from  his  nag. 


,ai«oeijc 
The  lowest  of  your  throng.' 

Listen  to  the  little  fellow  singing  I 
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Does  he  not  put  yoa  in  mind  of  a 
wren,  from  the  compass  and  sweetness, 
though  there  may  be  a  want  of  depth. 
Ay,  there  it  is !  Anacreon's  own  lyre; 
and  stay,  he  has  got  hold  of  an  Irish 
harp,  and  brings  such  music  out  of 
i^s  wires  as  you  never  could  have  ex- 
pected from  such  small,  and  soft,  and 
jewelled  fingers  as  his.  We  could 
listen  to  him  for  hours,  only  lament- 
ing that  he  is  so  short-winded  as 
rarely  to  get  beyond  a  third  stanza  of 
any  thin?.  But  here  comes  another 
who  will  be  heard,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not — another  bard  of  the  Ho- 
ratian  stature,  five  feet  nothing.  He 
is  a  masquerader,  too  ;  dressed  up  in  a 
winding  sheet,  and  riding  a  white  gar- 
roD,  that  seems  to  have  been  stolen 
from  a  knacker,  because  it  looked  like 
a  skeleton.  With  what  sepulchral 
tones  he  sings,  as  he  beats  time  on  a 
scnil  with  a  huge  thigh-bone.  Why 
should  he  not?  If  Young  used  a 
scull  for  a  candlestick  to  his  Night 
Thoughts,  may  not  that  mad  Monk 
there  employ  another,  either  as  a 
musical  instrument,  or  a  goblet,  as  he 
drinks 

«  To  the  health  of  AIodzo  tht  Brave, 
And  hlf  consort,  tbefalte  Imogene}" 

And  now  comes  Bowles,  imagining 
the  thoughts  of  Columbus  on  the  At- 
lantic wave;  and  Merivale,  winding 
the  horn  of  Roncesvalles  ;  and  Her- 
bert, awakening  the  Runic  song;  and 
Leyden,  wreathed  with  the  sea-weed 
of  Colonsay,  and  pouring  the  mer- 
maid's wailing  through  the  wreathed 
shell  which  Corrievrekin   had  rolled 

to   his   feet ;    and but   here   are 

a  crowd  of  imitators  and  plagiarist--, 
who  have  intruded  themselves  on  the 
procession,  with  intentions  of  petty 
larceny.  You  fellows  with  the  knouts, 
do  your  duty  like  menl  England 
expects  it  from  you  1 —  Hark  I —  the 
knotted  thong  resounds — Laura  Ma- 
tilda screams — Delia  Crusca  roars— 
Hafic  whines  and  drivels — they  fly  in 
every  direction,  and  a  clear  passage  is 
left  for  the  "masters  of  the  mighty 
spell,"  who  come  together  in  a  goodly 
brotherhood. 

Look  at  the  stately  fl^re  on  the 
war-horse,  whose  shield,  charged  with 
an  ancient  and  an  honourable  bearing, 
marks  him  as  a  genuine  Troubadour. 
Who  does  not  trace  his  courser  and 
its  garniture,  as  w^l  as  in  the  ballad 


rhyme  that  flows  sponiatleonsly  from 
his  lip.«,  the  descendant  of  Wat  of 
Harden — the  last  minstrel  of  the  Bor- 
der chivalry — the  benefactor  of  his 
native 

**  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  none  for  a  poetic  cbild,**J 

by  drawing  aside  the  veil  of  neglect 
that  had  been  thrown  over  her  beau- 
ties. And  that  calm,  thoughtful  look- 
ing man,  who  ambles  by  his  side  upon 
a  well-trained  mule,  whom  call  ye 
him?  He  moves,  communing  with 
himself — and  as  he  moves,  he  sings ; 
but  it  seems  as  though  his  verses  were 
unmeant  for  any  ear  save  his  own — so 
full  are  they  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  and  of  the  deep  metaphysical 
realities  of  the  unsearchable  mtellect 
of  man.  'Ti»  the  hermit  of  Rydal 
Lake — 'tis  Wordsworth.  Alas !  that, 
even  deserving  as  he  is,  that  laurel 
should  have  encircled  his  aged  brow. 
The  third,  who  rides  an  unbroken 
steed,  and  needlessly  stimulates  its 
native  fire  to  rush  on  every  rude  and 
broken  spot,  in  preference  to  the 
beaten  road — who  so  often  leaves  the 
train,  as  if  to  visit  some  scene  of 
loveliness,  but  still  returns  without 
completing  the  object  of  his  wander- 
ings— who  sin^s  with  such  wild  sweet- 
ness, but  still  in  fits  and  snatches,  like 
him 

•«  Who  left  half  told 
The  ftorj  of  C«mhnifai»bold.'* 

Look  as  his  bearing,  and  his  garb>  and 
you  recognize  at  once 

•*  The  mariner  whose  ere  is  bright. 
Whole  hair  with  age  if  hoar,**^ 

and  you  long  to  follow  him,  erratio 
though  his  steps  may  be,  for  you  know 
that  their  track  will  guide  you  to 
beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  gi*andeur. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  is 
one  that  will  attract  the  gaze  of  future 
ages  more  potently  than  that  of  the 
contemporary  spectators  of  this  won- 
drous cavalcade,  because  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  not  have  their 
attention  distracted  by  so  many  claim- 
ants—  some  more  animated  in  their 
movements — some  more  gorgeous  in 
their  attire  —  none  striking  the  lyre 
with  a  more  vigorous  hand,  or  aooom- 
panying  its  vibrations  with  a  song 
more  firee  from  imitative  meanness. 
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Grave  and  sedate  in  his  appearance^ 
he  does  not  awake  the  same  sudden 
surprise  as  some  of  his  fellows  in  the 
tuneful  art ;  but  when  the  procession 
was  closed,  and  that  eccentric  jouth^ 
mask  on  face  and  knout  in  hand,  is  the 
last  of  the  strange  travellers^  memory 
will  recur  to  the  sweetness  and  depth 
of  the  notes  that  rung  on  the  ear,  and 
thrilled  the  heart,  while  the  plains  of 
"  La  belle  France"— the  "  sands  of 
the  scorching  Zehama"  —  the  rocky 
defiles  of  Gwynnedel,  or  the  rich  sa- 
vannahs of  Aztlan — the  tangled  jun- 
gles of  Hindostauy  or  the  wooded 
sierras  of  Asturias — rose  to  the  mind's 
eye  with  the  accuracy  of  delineation, 
which  none  other  hand  could  have 
bestowed. 

And  now  the  mask  of  the  latest 
rider  in  the  party  is  thrown  aside,  and 
one  appears,  noble  by  birth  as  well  as 
by  the  loftier  aristocracy  of  talent. 
The  pilgrim's  robe  sits  gracefully  on 
that  bold  horseman,  and  vet  he  aban- 
dons it  for  the  capote  and  y atagan  of 
the  "  dark  Suliote,'*  or  the  jacket  and 
wide  trowsers  of  the  Corsair.  And 
well  does  every  change  of  garb  be- 
come him^  and  closely  does  the  Muse 
attend  every  footstep  of  her  highly 
gifted  son,  until,  at  last,  in  wayward 
recklessness,  he  calls  forth  the  deep, 
burning  blush  of  shame,  by  lyrics  of 
profligacy,  and  strains  of  pollution. 
She  weeps,  but  leaves  him ;  and  the 
chords  of  that  lyre,  which  once  had 
rivalled  Alcaeus'  self,  ring  powerless 
on  the  pallid  and  disgusted  ear. 

They  have  passed  away,  like  the 
shadows  in  the  wizard's  glass — and 
where  are  they?  Dead — all  save  a 
few,  who,  lingering  in  an  honoured  old 
age,  are  virtually  dead  to  those  who  may 
recall  their  past  delight,  by  returning 
again  and  again  to  the 

**  Notci  thcj  tued  to  love 
Id  dayi  or  boyhood  ;'* 

but  cannot  hope  to  have  their  spirits 
refreshed  anew  by  the  gushings  forth 
of  thote  springs  of  melody,  which 
seem  to  be  drying  up  for  ever.  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Moore  have  long  ceased  to 
write — Wordsworth'^  sweet  lines  on 
the  death  of  Southey  are  too  probably 
the  last  notes  of  the  dying  swan — the 
rest  are  in  "  the  narrow  house."  Last 
March  saw  Southey  added  to  the  band 
of  those  whose  fame  had  been  fixed 
by  death  |  and  when  he  was  removed. 


hopeless  as  his  recovery  £rom  mentil 
imbecility  might  have  been,  we  felt 
that  his  relief  from  the  burden  d 
premature  infirmity  was  effected  by 
the  quenching  of  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  that  had  shone  upon  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century,  and  that  we 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  poet 
Perhaps,  we  said,  our  own  De  Vere, 
unless  he  imitate  his  honoured  &ther 
in  writing  too  rarely,  as  well  as  in 
giving  expression  to  tenderness  sod 
beauty  —  perhaps  Starkey  —  perhaps 
some  other  who  has  hitherto  confioed 
his  dreaming^  to  his  own  secret 
thoughts,  may  aspire  to  the  laurel 
likely  to  be  soon  ag^n  vacant  Bnt 
we  could  not  then  look  to  the  future ; 
our  hearts  were  too  deeply  wroogfat 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

'  And  it  is  with  the  past  that  we 
would  now  deal,  in  putting  on  record 
our  views  of  the  poetic  g^nios  of 
Southey.  Others  may  review  his 
merits  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
prose  writers  of  our  age ;  and  greit 
and  manifold  they  were  ;  but  weloTed 
him  as  the  bard — his  melody  attraeted 
our  boyish  ear,  and  the  judgmoit  of 
manhood  has  confirmed  what  the 
quick  intuition  of  childhood  had  de- 
creed. Wherefore,  it  is  the  object  of 
this  brief  notice  to  explain. 

That  Southey  had  imagination,  nose 
are  so  bold  as  to  deny.  That  he  could 
weave  the  harmonious  line,  and,  wha 
he  pleased,  add  rhyme  to  rhythm,  is 
a  self-evident  fact  That  he  was  origi- 
nal, both  in  the  themes  which  he  chose 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
elaborated,  every  reader  will  declare; 
nay,  this  has  been  imputed  to  him  as 
a  fault  by  his  unfriendly  critics.  His 
varied  learning  is  well  known;  hb 
labour  and  severe  caution  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  works  for  publicatiofi 
IS  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  gave  to 
the  world  five  poems  of  any  conside- 
rable length,  one  of  which,  the  Curse 
of  Reharoa,  was  commenced  in  1801, 
and  not  published  till  18i0;-*atruly 
laborious  system  of  correction  and  re- 
vision, when  compared  with  the  mul- 
titude of  productions  in  a  lesser  space 
of  time,  to  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporary authors  gave  birth.  Scott's 
five  metrical  romances  were  all  poh- 
lished  within  ten  years — all  Byron's 
almost  innumerable  poem9»  with  the 
insignificant  (in  every  sense)  eioeption 
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of  «  Houra  of  Idleness/'  issued  from 
the  press  in  less  than  fifteen.  With 
aU  these  requisites  for  popularity^  does 
it  not  seem  strange  that  Southey's 
works  should  for  a  long  time  have 
heen  "caviare  to  the  general?"  And 
yet  not  more  strange  than  that  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  should*  have  remained  un- 
noticed and  almost  unread  until  Addi- 
son brought  it  into  repute  nearly  half 
a  century  after  it  was  first  published. 
The  genius  of  a  poet  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  contemporary  praise. 
Truth  is  unchangeable ;  and  therefore 
poetry,  whose  essence  is  in  its  resem- 
oUnce  to  the  reality  of  things,  must 
be  the  same  in  every  age.  But  fashion 
and  taste  are  ever  varying ;  and  the 
style  which  15  in  esteem  with  the  fa- 
shion of  to-day  may  be  rejected  by 
the  fashion  of  to-morrow.  Tragedies 
in  rhyme  were  the  fashion  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Second — would  they  be 
tolerated  by  the  courtiers  of  Victoria? 
Those  masterpieces,  as  they  were  then 
deemed,  have  died  and  been  forgotten ; 
but  the  once  despised  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare — the  once  neglected  Para- 
dise Lost — have  survived  in  the  admi- 
*  ration  of  successive  generations — and 
must  survive  whilst  the  English  lan- 
guage exists.  Those  poems  which 
derived  their  popularity  from  the  fa- 
shion of  the  day,  have  expired  with 
that  which  gave  them  birth ;  but  those 
which  originated  in  a  just  conception 
of  the  truth,  and  have  been  completed 
with  a  suitably  just  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, must  live — because  truth  is  eter- 
nal. 

Let  us  apply  this  truism — for  it  is 
no  more — to  some  of  the  poems  of 
Southey.  We  say,  to  some  ;  because 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  just  to  re- 
quire every  work  of  a  deceased  author 
to  be  conformable  to  a  certain  pre- 
determined scale,  before  he  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  his  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame.  We  do  not  judge  Shak- 
speare by  his  Lucrece,  nor  Milton  by 
ms  sonnets,  nor  Byron  by  his  Hours 
of  Idleness ;  nor  should  Southey  be 
juc^fed  by  any  of  his  works,  save  those 
which  marked  his  mental  idiosyncrasy. 
He  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
poetic  school;  and  boldly  told  the 
criues  that  he  would 

**  For  no  iiun*a  plMSore, 
Cluuifft  ft  tjlUbto  or  moMure.'* 

Thote  volumes*   therefore,   which 


mark  his  style,  both  of  thought  and  . 
expression,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  bards, 
require  our  sole  attention ;  and  this 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
minor  poems  ;  or  indeed  to  say  much 
respecting  Madoc.  Those  first  men- 
tioned were  not  only  his  earlier  efforts, 
before  he  had  fully  proved  hii 
strength ;  but,  from  the  leading  facts 
being  matters  of  history,  left  not  suf- 
ficient scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
inventive  powers ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  might  be  their  beauties,  they 
were  not  characteristic  of  him  and  his 
genius. 

In  the  four  great  poems  which  re- 
main, Southey  had  but  a  meagre  hint 
on  which  to  found  the  whole  super- 
structure of  his  fable.  The  idea  of 
Thalaba  was  suggested  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  existence  of 

**  The  Domdanlel  caTem 
Uadcr  th«  rooU  of  tht  ocMUi,** 

made  in  the  last  volume  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Arabian  Niehts*  Enter- 
tainments. Whoever  wul  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  the  book,  will 
see  that  however  great  may  be  the 
obligations  of  the  public  for  the  sug- 
gestion, Southey  lay  under  none  for 
any  assistance  in  the  completion  of  his 
fiction.  The  gypsey  crone  who  crawls 
out  of  her  wigwam  by  the  road-side, 
in  order  to  pick  your  pocket  while 
she  pretends  to  tell  your  fortune,  is 
not  more  unlike  the  wild  majesty  of 
Meg  Merrilies,  than  is  the  Domds^iel 
of  the  Arabian  fabulist,  with  its  ruler 
Maugraby — a  cheating  kidnapper.— ft 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches — to  the 
Domdaniel  of  Southey,  with  its  Afreet 
warder  at  the  gate — its  hell-baptized 
denizens — its  Zeraph,  and  round  altar, 
and  living  image — and  the  terrible 
fire,  co-existent  with  its  predestined 
destroyer;  and  yet,  from  this  feeble 
fragment  he  wrought  out  the  **spe- 
ciosa  miracula"  of  Thalaba.  In 
Madoc  he  had  rather  more  extraneous 
aid ; — as,  the  local  tradition  respecting 
the  discoverv  of  America  bv  that 
prince — the  history  of  the  reign  of 
the  usurper  David,  and  his  wars  with 
Prince  Hoel — and  the  narratives  of 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the 
expedition  of  Hernan  Cortez — have 
all  contributed  largely  to  furnish  him 
with  materials.     Bat  in  the  Curse  of 
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.  KehamA  ha  it  again  the «'  maker  " — 
JUiwrnt.  A  single  article  in  the  Hindoo 
xnvtholcgy,  and  a  fragment  from  one 
of  the  Tales  of  the  Genii^  comprise 
all  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
for  his  narrative;  whilst  the  huge 
mass  of  Brahminio  learning  which  he 
has  accumulated^  serves  to  fill  in  and 
to  ornament  the  bold  and  graceful 
ontline  which  he  had  inuigined  from  a 
glimpse  at  a  single  feature — "  ex  pede 
Herculem."  And  his  layt»  and  per- 
haps stateliest  poem — Roderick — haa 
little  that  may  not  be  properly  called 
the  poet*8  own.  The  wrongs  of 
Florinday  and  the  victorious  invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  are  historical 
£sots ;  so  is  the  guerilla  contest  main- 
tained  by  Pelayo.  The  national  tra- 
dition asserts  that  Roderick  survived 
the  carnage  of  Xeres,  instead  of  pe- 
riling in  the  Guadalete;  that  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  self- 
inflicted  austerities,  and  iinallv  died 
most  strangeWy  and  was  buried  at 
Viseu.  This  is  all  that  Spanish  liter- 
ature has  furnished ;  the  remainder  is 
the  creation  of  the  poet*s  fancy.  Here 
then  we  have  four  poems  in  succession, 
the  result  of  the  imaginative  powers 
of  one  man  ;  distinct  and  widely  dif- 
ferent in  clime,  in  age,  in  plot,  in  cos- 
tume, and  in  theology ;  no  one  of 
them  bearing  even  a  family  resem- 
blance to  its  fellow  ;  and  we  declare 
them  to  be  four  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  unrivalled  power  of  invention 
in  their  author. 

-  But  the  conduct  of  the  fiction  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  establish  the 
poetic  character  of  the  writer,  than  is 
Us  invention ;  and  here  we  think  that 
Uie  genius  of  Robert  Southey  is  pre- 
eminent. It  may  be  remarked  of 
many  other  writers  that  their  hero  is 
invariable,  however  their  plot  may  be 
altered ;  and  it  was  once  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
subject  on  which  he  wrote,  his  defi- 
dency  in  the  power  of  personification 
was  so  great,  that  in  his  lighter  works 
you  found  Dr.  Johnson  every  where  ; 
sometimes  a  London  merchant — some- 
times an  eastern  sage — sometimes  a 
street-walker — sometimes  the  maid  of 
honour  to  an  Abyssinian  princess^ 
sometimes  a  school-boy — sometimes 
an  housemaid — sometimes  a  worn-out 
debauchee — always  and  unchangeably 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  ^andiloauence 
as  certainly  betrayed  him,  u  it  is  said 


that  Napoleon's  boot  enabled  Josephine 
to  detect  him  under  his  domino.     In 
the  same  way,  whichever  of   Byron'a 
poems  we  may  take  up,  the  hero  is 
Childe  Harold,  with  the  proper  chiuigv 
of  costume.      We  were  at   first  in- 
clined to  have  so  far  modified  this 
assertion,  as  to  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  Sardanapalus,  Beppo, 
and  Don  Juan ;  but  from  our  reool^ 
lection  of  these  pieces — two  of  than 
the  very  worst  productions,  in  every 
sense,  of  their  noble  author — ^we  teiX 
inclined  to  say,  that  they  personify  the 
same  spirit  of  selfishness  as   Manfred 
and  the  Giaour,  but  that  it  is  dressed 
up  in  the  earments  of  an  Epicviremn 
instead  of  those  of  a  Cynic    And  tha 
mannerism  of  Scott  is  notorious — so 
much  so,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
employed  to    identify  him    with    the 
Beitenebros  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
was  the  striking  resemblance  between        ! 
the  insignificance  of  the  heroes  of  the 
poems,  and  the  insipidity  of  tboee  of 
the  novels — ^to  say  nothing  of  a  atroyg 
propensitv  manifested  by  both,  either 
to  fall  sick,  or  run  away  from  the  con- 
stable.    And  whilst  we  are  on   this        j 
subject,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  an 
opinion  g^ven  to  us  by  a  man  who  waa 
well  acquainted  with  fictitious  narra- 
tives both  ancient  and  modem— tha 
late  Dr.  Barrett — ^better  known  to  the 
world  under  his  ordinary  appeUjitioii 
of  Jackey  Barrett.     We  were  enjoy- 
ing a  lone  walk  with  him  (and  nn  en- 
joyment it  was,  from  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  his  anecdotes,  and  the 
naive  willingness  with  which  he  im- 
parted them)  about    the   time    when        I 
Ivanhoe  was  published — sometime  in        I 
1820.      We  asked  the  Vice-ProTort 
whether  he  had  read  it,  and  what  waa 
his  opinion  of  its  merits. 

"  Whv,"  he  said,  "any  ose  who 
has  read  one  of  the  noveb  of  that 
writer,  has  read  them  alL  There's  a 
hero  ^at  does  nothing  at  all«  and 
there's  a  villain  or  two,  and  a  buffooot 
and  that's  all  about  it.*' 

Now  there  is  nothing  of  this  man* 
nerism  in  Southey ;  and  for  the  best 
possible  reason.  Instead  of  identify- 
mg  his  personages  with  himsdf,  be 
reverses  the  process,  and  idoitifies 
himself  with  them.  Wherever  may 
be  the  scene  of  his  action,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  era  of  hb  actors, 
thither  he  mentally  transports  him- 
self; and  now  he  thinks  aa  a  French- 
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maa  of  tbe  fifteenth  centary — ^now  as 
a  Welshman  of  the  twelfth.  Placing 
himself  not  merely  in  the  situation 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  his  hero* 
he  gives  a  faithful,  because  a  naturad 
picture  of  the  working  of  the  human 
mind,  in  all  its  various  phases;  and 
therefore  we  find  his  different  works 
consistent  with  their  subjects  and 
themselves.  His  Welsh  chieftain  is 
not  a  pensive  colonel  of  light  hussars* 
nor  his  young  Arab  a  Cynic  philoso* 
pher ;  his  personages  are  not  Southey 
in  masquerade*  betraying  themselves 
perpetually  by  some  awkwardness  in 
sustaining  their  characters,  or  adopt- 
ing in  despair  the  undistinguishing 
domino  of  all  the  virtnes*  consistent 
or  inconsistent*  hei4>ed  upon  an  hero 
of  the  true  Ojas  and  Cloanthns  race. 
In  Joan  of  Arc  his  actors  are  purely 
French;  but  in  the  noblest  state  of 
the  nation*  ere  it  had  degenerated  to 
the  ugly  cross  between  the  tiger  and 
monkey*  which  had  been  haif  de- 
veloped in  the  davs  of  popish  persecu- 
tion* and  the  Wars  of  the  League* 
hut  showed  itself  matured  and  ram- 
pant in  the  reign  of  terror.  But  in 
Thalaba  he  shows  his  power  of  iden- 
tification with  his  hero  immeasurably 
more  than  in  Joan  of  Arc.  He  is* 
fi^m  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Death  Angel  to  the  bewildered  or- 
phan* 

*'  Remember,  Deittoj 
Hfttli  nutrk'd  thee  from  mankind,** 

the  Arahian  and  the  fatalist ;  strong 
in  bis  faith*  and  almost  undeviating  in 
his  course  ;  until  the  moment  when 
the  fatal  blow  is  struck*  which  fulfils 
his  destined  work*  and  dismisses  his 
lad  and  wearied  spirit  to  its  rest. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  unity  of 
character  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet 
should  himself  assume*  for  the  time* 
the  same  views  as  the  being  per- 
Kmated;  should  imagine  to  himself 
the  state  of  mind  depicted^  and  tbe 
line  of  conduct  which  must  be  its 
result.  He  must  treat  the  dogma  as 
though  it  were  truthf  and  reason  on  it 
as  such;  and  make  it  pervade  not 
merely  the  thoughts  of  the  one  actor 
in  his  fiable*  but  the  whole  tissue  of 
the  fMe  itself*  so  that  the  incidents 
of  the  tale  may  appear  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  this 
axiom*  so  to  speak*  laid  down  at  its 
commeaoement^     Now  this  Is  won- 


derftdly  the  'case  in  Thalaba.  There 
are  but  two  instances  in  the  whole 
poem  in  which  the  writer*  when  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person*  lays  aside  for 
an  instant  his  counterfeited  Moham- 
medanism; and  in  these  we  cannot 
but  see  that  he  was  irresistibly  tempt- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  the  allusion.  One 
is  when*  during  Thalaba's  wanderings 
in  the  desert  with  Lobabu — 

'*  In  that  burning  waste  the  travellers 
Saw  a  green  meadow  fair,  witb  flowers 

besprent* 
Axore  and  yellow,  like  the  heauHfiU  JUlde 
Of  £ngl€md,  when  amid  the  grovoing  grasi 
The  hlue-hell  bends,  the  golden  hing-cup 
shines, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May  P* 

No  Arabian  poet  could  know  any 
thing  of  England  and  its  meadows ; 
and  therefore  the  lines  in  italics  de- 
part from  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
personification.  But  the  second  fault 
is  still  worse*  the  temptation  being 
less*  and  the  abandonment  of  Islamism 
being  iotal,  in  lines  perfectly  unneces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  a  passage 
already  perfect  in  itself.  It  is  in  the 
apostrophe  to  Bagdad  :— 

**  O  yet  illustrious  for  remember*d  f&me* 
Thy  founder  the  Victorious*  and  the 

pomp 
Of  Haroun*  for  whose  name*  by  blood 

defird, 
Tahia's*  and  the  blameless  Barmecides' 
Genius  hath  wrought  salvation ;  and  the 

years 
When  science  with  the  good  Al-Mahnon 

dwelt. 
So  one  day  may  the  ereseeni  from  thy 

mosques 
Be  plucked  ky  wisdom,  vfhen  the  enlighi* 

en*d  arm 
Of  £urope  conquers  to  redeem  ike  east  t* 

Compare  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
quotation  with  the  many  places  in 
Roderick*  in  which*  personating  a 
Spanish  Christian*  he  speaks  of  the 
false  creed  of  the  Moors*  and  the 
gross  impropriety  as  well  as  inooo- 
sistency  of  their  insertion  here  will 
be  self-evident. 

We  were  on  the  point  of  adding  to 
these  a  still  more  beautiful  passage*  as 
one  of  the  splendid  blemishes  of 
Thalaba*  but  we  corrected  ourselves 
in  time  ;  and*  in  amends  for  our  teri^ 
porary  erroTf  produce  it  as  an  evidence 
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of  the  trathfViliieM  of  our  bard.  It 
it  in  the  description  of  the  unsnc- 
cessfnl  effort  of  KhawU  to  melt  the 
waxen  image  connected  bj  her  spelli 
with  the  life  of  Thalaba :_ 

^  In  the  raging  flames 
She  cait  the  imaged  wax. 
It  lajf  beneath  the  JUames, 
Like  Pot^fearp  of  old, 
Whm,  hp  the  gloriet  of  the  burning  eUihe 
O^er-vaulted,  hit  grey  hairs 
CurVd,  life-lihe,  to  the  /Ire 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow.*' 

We  thonght)  as  most  of  our  readers 
probably  have  done  hitherto^  the  in- 
troduction of  Polycarp,  as  a  saint  and 
martyr,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  sole- 
cism of  the  Tery  worst  description ; 
when,  happily  for  our  critical  reputa- 
tion, we  recollected  that  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  Islamism,  that  Christ  was  the 
third  great  prophet  sent  from  heaven, 
and  that  until  the  coming  of  Moham- 
med— the  fourth — all  true  believers 
were  bound  to  obey  him;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  Christian  sunts  and 
martyrs,  previous  to  the  hegira,  were 
to  be  had  in  reverence.  A  poet  of 
inferior  learning,  or  of  less  skill  in 
adapting  his  information  to  the  illus- 
tration of  his  tale,  or  more  sparingly 
endued  with  the  moral  courage  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  truth,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
would  have  omitted  these  lines,  and 
have  escaped  all  danger  of  censure ; 
but  Southey  knew  better ;  and  there 
they  stand,  filling  up  their  proper  por- 
tion of  the  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Koran. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  must 
extend  this  digression  a  little  further, 
to  point  out  another  instance  in  which 
a  seeming  error  is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  author, 
and  therefore  of  his  faculty  for  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  personages 
and  circumstances  of  his  tale.  It  is 
the  striking  passage  in  which  Roderick, 
in  his  priestly  office,  receives  the  re- 
cantation of  the  dying  Julian,  and  re- 
conciles him  to  the  church : 

**  Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  be  tum'd 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it, 

pnrsned, 
«  Julian !  receive  from  me  the  Bread  of 

Lifer 
In  silence  reverently  the  count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  his  lips 
Boderieh  then  h^d  the  consecrated  cup,** 


*«  A  blunder  !**  cries  some  critic  of 
the  smallest  possible  size.  ^'The 
Church  of  Rome  denies  the  cup  to 
the  laity ;  Roderick  was  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  argal,"  &c  ftc 
Thus  we  thought  ourselves,  soim 
five-and-twenty  years  since,  on  ov 
first  perusal  of  Roderick.  But  bow 
stands  the  case  with  us  now.  Wkj, 
thus :  The  Council  of  Bracara,  in  tfat 
seventh  century,  condemned  tlM  prac- 
tice of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wins 
(the  first  important  approach  to  the 
refusal  of  the  cup).  The  battie  of 
Covadonga  was  fought  in  the  yesr 
719,  and  therefore  the  transsctioo 
.  referred  to  above  took  place  at  that 
date.  But  this  is  not  all  The 
Council  of  Clermont,  in  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  decreed  that  doos 
should  communicate  without  ttkiiig 
the  body  apart,  and  the  blood  spirt, 
except  upon  necessity,  and  with  can* 
tion.  And,  as  a  closing  arganeot, 
we  cite  these  words  from  Delahogse*s 
tract  on  the  eucharist  (one  of  the 
class-books  at  Maynootfa,  by-the-by): 

**  It  appears  that  from  the  verv  dajt 
of  the  apostles  until  the  twelfth  ccb- 
tury,  the  custom  prevailed  in  the  Ltfit 
Church  that  the  eucharist  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  laity  in  both  kinds,  ss  ii 
observed  in  the  Greek  Church  at  the 
present  day.  ,  But  from  the  tweUU 
century  the  custom  of  distributing  the 
eucharist  to  the  faithful  in  one  kind  only 
was  gradually  confirmed,  no  one  op* 
posing  it." 

Returning  from  this  digression,  ve 
trace  fresh  proofii  of  thb  power  ci 
identification  in  Madoc  It  is  tme 
that  the  semi-historical  character  of 
his  personages  in  some  d^ree  fettere^ 
the  poet,  but  only  slightly ;  for  his 
Cymri  of  the  twelfth  century  are  woo- 
derfully  like  their  descendwits  at  the 

E resent  day.  We  have  spent  manj 
appy  days  among  the  Welsh  mooD* 
tains ;  and  have  met  more  than  one 
gentleman  there  who  bore,  in  our 
opinion,  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
friends  of  the  British  Columbus.  Gt- 
nerous,  frank,  and  hospitable;  alter- 
nately sedate  and  ardent;  sensitiTe 
and  impassioned,  their  might  pass  for 
a  modern  edition  of  CadwaUoo  and 
Urien,  and  the  other  comrades  « 
Madoo  Ap  Oweo  Gwynedd.     And 
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what  though  they  have  the  reputation^ 
(and  soroetiroesy  we  fear,  deservedly,) 
of  loving  **  cwrw  dda,"  and  being  oc- 
casionally quarrelsome  in  their  cups, 
Souther's  noble  prince-  and  his  ship- 
mates do  not  appear  to  have  been,  by 
any  means,  the  forerunners  of  modern 
teetotalism.  The  ferocious  explosion 
on  the  subject  of  his  hatred  to  the 
Saxons,  when  a  Saxon  lady,  and  that 
lady  his  sister-in-law,  and  queen,  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  might  induce 
a  stern  critic  to  surmise  that  the  sea- 
wearied  mariner  had  been  pledging 
the  Hirlas  horn,  or  perhaps  even  ''the 
great  old  pint  of  Beddgellert"*  pretty 
freely  in  honour  of  his  safe  arrival ; 
whilst  the  expedient  by  which  the 
troublesome  advances  of  the  American 
•  prince  were  eluded,  shows  that  good 
Cadwallon  was  no  novice  at  "  sewing 
up"  an  inexperienced  toper.  But  a 
truce  to  this  small  criticism ;  they  are 
genuine  Welshmen,  and  respectable 
specimens  of  the  genus ;  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  tasted  St.  Winifred's 
well  can  mistake  them  for  any  thing 

In  the  Curse  of  Rehama,  a  new 
phase  of  this  self-transformation  of 
the  poet  18  exhibited.  Tbalaba  had 
embodied  the  spirit  of  faith  in 
destiny ;  Madoc,  that  of  prudent, 
far-sighted  energy.  Ladurlad  is  the 
Avatar  of  patient  endurance ;  and 
SoQthey  chose,  with  beautiful  fit- 
ness, to  personify  his  characteristic  in 
a  Hindoo.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
poems,  he  has  adorned  what  he  has 
touched,  and  imparted  no  less  grace 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Marriataly,  than  to  the 
glimpses  which  he  displays  of  the  mis- 
shapen abominations  which  they  adore. 
Ladurlad  is  not  represented  as  patient, 
either  from  stupid  insensibility  or 
dogged  hopelessness.  He  might  have 
described  himself  in  the  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  spirit  of  Arva- 
lan,  as  "all  naked  feeling  and  raw 
life,"  so  exquisitely  sensitive  does  he 
appear  under  the  withering  influence 


of  his  fiery  curse.  The  "  home  scene** 
in  particular,  where  he  is  seen  wan- 
dering round  the  spot  endeared  by  the 
remembrance  of  happiness  long  since 
departed,  and  affection  only  chilled  by 
the  hand  of  death,  represents  him  as 
one  whose  every  heart-string  was  at- 
tuned to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  Hence,  though  the  first 
stunning  shock  of  the  curse  had  stupi- 
fied  him,  and  the  prolonged  sense  of 
his  misery  had  led  him  to  the  sel6sh 
wish  to  suffer  alone,  religious  feeling 
and  religious  hope  sublime  the  forti- 
tude of  a  strong  mind  to  patience  ; 
and  this,  the  humble  and  bebeving  ex- 
pectation produced  by  the  influence  of 
reliance  on  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
a  superior  power,  is  the  mainspring  of 
his  conduct  from  the  time  that  he  has 
conversed  with  the  immortal  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Heemahoot.  The 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  Hindooism 
4oes  not  militate  against  this  view  of  a 
character  essentially  noble  in  itself. 
The  truth  of  the  fables  of  the  Vedas 
is  as  necessarily  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poem,  as  the  reality  of  the 
enchantments  of  Armida  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  action  of  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata;  and  unjust,  as  well 
as  relentless,  must  the  critic  be,  who 
would  insist  that  a  poem  whose  very 
basis  is  a  fabe  mythology,  should  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  eternal  truth. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  Roderick, 
the  grandest  picture  of  the  working 
of  remorse  upon  a  noble  mind  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  our  view? 
Here  again  there  is  a  vast,  though 
gradual  development  of  character; 
from  the  first,  and  almost  hopeless, 
agonies  of  self-loathing,  with  which 
the  fugitive  monarch  clings  to  the 
cross — working  on  in  the  solitude  of 
the  hermitage — advancing  in  its  inten- 
sity, whilst  it  deepens  in  its  self- 
torture,  as  its  object  mingles  again 
with  the  world  which  he  hs^  forsaken 
for  a  time — until,  after  penitence,  and 
self-renunciation,  and  faith  have  re- 
stored  peace    to    a   deeply-wounded 


*  A  large  and  antique  pewter  vessel,  which  is  kept  in  the  inn  at  Beddgellert, 
bears  this  strange  misnomer.  It  holds  two  quarts.  The  landlord  is  bound,  by 
long  established  custom,  to  give  as  much  strong  ale  as  it  will  contain  to  every  one 
who  can  grasp  it  round  the  middle,  not  touching  the  handle,  and  drain  it  without 
drawing  bis  breath.  The  waiter  told  us,  about  four  vears  since,  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  successful  achievement  of  the  adventure  of  **  the  old  great  piat  **  three 
times  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  very  young  man,  we  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  very  uncom* 
iiion  exploit. 
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heart,  he  dUappears  from  the  field  of 
victory  as  he  had  entered  on  the  scene 
in  the  field  of  defeat.  We  cannot 
analyse  this  noble  poem ;  the  limits  to 
which  we  most  restrict  ourselves  in  a 
publication  like  this,  would  not  admit 
of  our  occupying  so  much  space  as 
would  be  necessary  for  even  a  popular 
review  of  the  tale  and  its  actors.  We  are 
therefore  constrained  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  one  personage ;  but  that  one, 
so  fiill  of  dignity  and  importance,  that 
all  the  others  cluster  round  him,  and 
derive  their  interest  from  their  connex- 
ion with  him.  Florinda,  Julian,  Pe- 
layo,  Rusilla,  Adosinda--all,  in  short, 
are  but  inferior  figures,  grouped 
around  one  central  form  of  majesty^- 
and  that  one  the  Royal  Goth. 

Roderick  is  then  introduced  to  us, 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  as  the 
guilty  kinff  of  a  still  more  guilty 
people.  A  great,  though  solitary 
crime  committed  by  him,  has  given  th^ 
occasion  for  the  chastisement  of  a 
corrupt  nation ;  and  whilst  he,  in  the 
misery  of  hitherto  inexperienced  de- 
feat, imputes  to  himself  the  sin,  and 
all  its  consequences,  the  poet,  not  only 
in  the  introduction  of  his  hero  to  the 
scene,  but  often  through  the  narrative, 
impresses  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  fact  that  the  general  corruption  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain  had  been  tiie  true 
cause  of  the  calamity ;  whilst,  notwith- 
standing the  one  flagrant  transgres- 
sion, the  character  of  their  monarch 
was  generally  unimpeachable.  On  a 
mind  habitually  free  from  offence, 
and  naturally  delicate  and  refined,  as 
well  as  lofty  and  honourable,  remorse 
works  tremendously ;  whilst  a  weaker 
spirit  would  sink  at  once  in  the  struff- 
gie,  and  a  hardened  offender  would 
stifle  its  voice  at  once.  Here,  then, 
exist  in  the  heroic  and  romantic  Goth 
the  finest  materials  for  the  display  of 
mental  conflict ;  and  the  bard  has  ac- 
cordinglv  traced  it  with  the  most 
beautiful  accuracy,  throwing  his  actor 
into  situations  b^  no  means  impossible, 
and  in  the  way  m  which  he  is  led  to 
them,  scarcely  improbable,  and  yet 
such  as  at  once  evolve  the  strongest 
workings  of  his  sensitive  ouoscienoe, 
and  steep  it  in  the  bitterest  agonies. 
He  exhibits  him  first  under  the  dread 
—not  of  death,  for  he  has  sought  it 
fearlessly  and  lover-like  in  the  battle- 
field— but  of  a  terrible  hereafter, 
seeking  for  relief  in  the  telling  of  his 


sorrows  to  a  human  ear ;  then,  fbr  a 
year,  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  saintly  Romano,  learning,  in  the 
lonely  hermitage,  those  kmons  of 
penitence,  of  self-commaDd,  of  £uth, 
and  holiness,  which  never  had  reached 
his  pre-occnpied  ear  when  on  the 
throne.  The  hour  arrives  for  which 
this  discipline  had  been  the  training; 
his  preceptor  dies,  and  he  is  left  alone 
with  his  conscience ;  the  most  terrible 
companion  for  the  g^ty,  since  its 
monitions  have  a  solemn  and  awful  se- 
verity even  for  the  innocent.  His 
mind  preys  upon  itself;  the  natural 
consequences  of  asceticism  are  about 
to  follow  in  fancied  visions  and  spiri- 
tual conferences,  which,  to  his  wounded 
and  morbid  sensibilities,  would  end  in 
despair.  But  conscience  drives  him 
into  action ;  and  in  his  first  commun- 
ings with  the  world,  he  is  more  deeply 
agonized  than  even  in  his  solitude. 
For,  turn  where  he  will,  his  sin  finds 
him  out,  and  reproaches  him ;  tks 
triumphant  orescent — the  Maezzin*i 
call  to  prayer — the  veiled  females— 
the  unblushing  ren^ade — and,  worse 
than  all,  the  conversation  in  the  po- 
sada,  where  the  wretched  £mer, 
whose  daughter  had  left  him  in  hii 
old  age  fbr  a  Moor,  curses  Roderick 
as  the  cause  of  her  apostasy — these 
all  remind  him  of  what  he  has  been, 
and  of  the  manner  in  whioh  he  becasM 
the  fallen  thing  he  is.  Perhaps  the 
minute  circumstance  of  the  dethroned 
monarch  staring  with  an  idiot  laugh 
at  his  own  head  on  the  piece  of  money 
g^ven  him  in  charity,  is  more  impre». 
sive  than  all  the  rest,  since  marked 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  very 
wreck  of  mind. 

But  action  always  brin^  a  balm  to 
sorrow ;  and  Roderick  is  caOed  to 
action  now.  Invited  by  the  heroio 
Adosinda  to  unite  in  repairing  the 
mischiefs  that  he  has  wrought,  he 
enters  on  the  office  of  emissary  from 
the  Primate  of  Pelayo.  We  might 
dwell  on  the  anguish  of  his  reminis- 
cences when,  travelling  with  the  ^;ood 
old  Siverian,  he  is  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  record  of  his  own  past  glories 
from  the  lips  of  that  faithful  retainer 
of  his  house,  or  refer  to  his  surrender 
of  the  crown,  by  doinff  homage  to 
Pelayo  at  the  tomb  of  his  father.  In 
this,  indeed,  the  reality  of  his  peni- 
tence is  set  forth;  for  what  is  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  one  who  seeks  to 
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orncifyhie  reMliotts' sdf  ?  But  the 
heaviest^  severest  ipitA  is  jet  before 
him.  Florinda,  "the  dear  cause  of 
his  offence^*'  becomes  unexpectedly, 
bat  most  naturally  the  companion  of 
his  journey  irom  Cordova  to  the 
Astorian  hilll|  and  as  naturally,  after 
the  long  period  which  she  had  spent 
without  the  ordinances  of  religion,  sup^ 
plies  to  him,  as  the  first  priest  whom 
she  had  seen  for  months,  if  not  for 
years,  to  receive  her  confession.  A 
D)ore  striking  situation  has  never 
been  inu^^ed ;  and  had  we  for  *  mo* 
ment  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
poetical  powers  of  Southey,  that  scene 
alone  would  have  led  us  to  vote  the 
laurel  to  him  above  all  competitors. 
We  are  writing  for  those  who  have 
read  the  poem — none  else  could  rightly 
understand  us ;  but  we  would  entreat 
them  to  turn  from  our  remarks  to 
Roderick,  and,  when  they  have  closely 
examined  the  passage,  to  say  whether 
there  be  not  in  it  such  a  display  of 
imsffination,  combined  with  knowledge 
of  the  finest  workings  of  the  heart,  as 
few  but  the  late  Laureate  could  have 
made. 

Some  have  carelessly  condemned  this 
as  improbable ;  but  they  must  have 
forgotten  the  many  similar  tales  in  the 
records  of  the  confessional — that  re- 
markable one  of  Theodosius  and  Con- 
s^tia  in  particular.  Every  cir- 
cumstance favours  it:  the  change 
which  grief  has  wrought  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both  Roderick  and  Florinda^ 
his  priestly  cowl-^the  peasant's  weeds 
in  which  she  has  fied  from  Cordoviu— 
the  darknesa  of  the  night — and  the 
jodicious  addition  that — 

'\her  face,  raised  from  its  muffler 
now, 

Was  turned  towards  him,  and  the  fire- 
light shone 

Full  on  its  mortal  paleness ;  hut  the 
thade 

CoHceakd  tkt  king" 

The  particulars  of  this  strange  con- 
fession are  of  course  ahready  too  well 
known  to  Roderick — all,  except  those 
^Hngs  and  wishes  of  hi»  penitent 
which  had  been  hitherto  concealed  in 
her  own  bosom.  None  can  read  them 
without  at  once  feeling  that  be  must 
Ivive  been  stung  to  the  quick  by  every 
word  that  she  uttered ;  and,  admiring 
the  art  with  which  the  poet  points 
this  out-4iot  by  reflections  of  his  own^ 


or  by  colloquial  interruptions  firom  the 
royfu  monk,  but  by  the  expressions  of 
Florinda,  indicating  that  either  by  his 
motions  or  bis  groans  he  gave  her 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  wearied 
bv  the  length  of  her  narrative,  or  dis- 
pleased by  some  of  his  disclosures. 
She  interrupts  herself  by  such  inter- 
jections as  these  :— 

•*  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end !"    .      . 
'*0h,  bear  not   with   me  thus   impa- 
tiently r* 

"  Ay,  thou  may  est  groan  for  poor  mor- 
tality— 
Well,  father,  mayest  thou  groan  !"   .    . 
"  A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me,  reverend  father,  for  I 
touch 

Upon  the  point." 

"  O  let  me  close 
The  dreadful  tale  r 

showing  thus  incidentally  that  Rode- 
rick was  writhing  in  a  greater  agony 
at  hearing,  than  she  at  making  such 
avowals.  Such  art  as  this  is  above 
our  commendation ;  it  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  application  of  the  Grecian 
planter's  veil. 

But  we  must  not  linger,  though 
fain,  gazing  at  a  picture  which  has 
drawn  tears  from  our  eyes  every  tim'e 
that  we  have  looked  at  it.  The  self^ 
denial  of  Roderick  again  prevails,  and 
again  he  finds  a  blessmg  in  its  victory. 
He  goes  on,  evidently  more  at  peace 
with  himself,  and  more  energetic  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  But  the 
conflict  is  still  before  him :  he  meets 
his  mother,  and  has  to  maintain  his 
reserve,  even  to  her,  for  a  time ;  be- 
cause Florinda  and  Siverian  are  in  her 
company,  and  he  would  not  be  known 
to  them.  One  old  friend,  however, 
more  acute  than  all  the  rest,  detects 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  betrays  him—, 
his  faithful  dog.  Southey  has  been 
taxed  here  with  plagiary  from  Homeiv 
but,  we  think,  unjustly ;  for  no  cir- 
cumstance is  more  common  than  the 
instinct  of  the  dog  discovering  his 
master*  under  any  concealment.  In 
one  point  we  consider  Theron  prefera- 
ble to  Argus,  as  the  latter  did  not, 
the  former  did,  occasion  the  detection 
of  the  diguised  king  by  his  mother. 

A  strong  temptation  is  presented  to 
him  now,  through  the  generous  ex- 
pressions of  Pelayo  towards  him — no 
less  than  that  of  disclosing  himself, 
and  resuming  the  throne  which  his 
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noble-minded  cousin  was  read/  to  re- 
sign to  htm  ;  but  Roderick's  penitent 
and  self-renouncing  heart  had  resolved 
on  leaving  that  pre-eminent  station  to 
one  who,  having  never  disgraced  a 
rank  scarcely  inferior  to  royalty  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity,  could  bring  a 
brow  unsullied  by  reproach  to  the 
kingly  circlet  in  the  time  of  peril  and 
distress.  His  sole  ambition  now  was, 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  Spaniard  and  a 
Christian  in  the  obscurity  into  which 
his  crime  had  plunged  him,  and  to 
seek,  by  any  lawful  means,  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  his  former  fault. 
He  therefore  takes,  if  not  the  roost 
prominent,  still  the  most  active  part, 
m  the  acclamation  and  consecration  of 
his  successor;  and  having  thus,  by 
his  own  act,  willingly  confirmed  hit 
forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  feeling  his 
peace  of  mind  assured  by  this  volun- 
tary saoriiiee,  he  fearlessly  exposes 
himself  to  his  mother's  eye,  and  en- 
counters his  mother's  recognition ; 
whilst,  still  in  the  spirit  of  true  con- 
trition, he  rejects,  as  utterly  unworthy, 
the  praise  which  she  gives,  and  the 
future  renown  which  she  holds  forth, 
as  the  meed  of  his  self-renunciation. 

From  this  time  the  conflicts  of  Ro- 
derick are  at  an  end.  He  has  indeed 
much  sorrow,  but  such  only  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  peace  of  a  mind  fully 
reconciled  with  God.  He  preaches 
repentance  in  the  most  touching  and 
affectionate,  yet  faithful  and  intrepid 
manner,  to  Julian  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moorish  camp,  and  is  called  the  next 
day  to  the  delightful  office  of  reconcil- 
ing him  to  the  Christian  Church,  of 
obtaining  his  dying  forgiveness,  and 
receiving  not  only  his  last  breath,  but 
that  of  his  angefic  daughter.  Then, 
when  the  name  of  Roderick  has  once 
again  rung  triumphantly  from  a  field 
of  victory,  he  flies  from  the  eager 
search  of  those  who  longed  to  greet 
him  as  their  champion  and  king,  to 
the  solitary  oell  of  Viseu,  leaving  his 
latter  days  and  place  of  sepulchre  a 
mystery  for  centuries. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on 
the  g^and  idea  running  through  the 
entire  of  Roderick,  because  it  is  by 
the  clue  thus  obtained  that  we  can 
most  easily  imravel  the  mazes  of  our 
poet's  fiction.  None  better  understood, 
none  more  sensibly  felt,  than  Southey 
did,  the  greatness  of  the  encomium 
bestowed  by  Horace  on  Homer-^ 


"Quid  sH^ldiruB,  %vH  tnrpew  qoU  otila. 
quid  non, 
Pleniot  ae  Belios  Chrjrtfppe  ct  Cnatore  dMt;** 

and  aiming  at  this  highest,  noblest  ob- 
ject of  his  delightful  art,  he  was  not 
content  with  pleasing,  j^ess  he  could 
instruct  also.  That  R  could  have 
written  narratives  full  of  the  most 
surprising  incidents,  none  who  read 
his  poems  can  deny;  that  he  could 
have  rivalled  the  metaphysical  and 
ethic  compositions  of  Wordsworth, 
his  minor  poems,  as  well  as  isolated 
passages  in  his  greatest  works,  abun- 
dantly attest  But  he  felt  that  the 
precepts  of  philosophy  foil  coldly  on 
the  ear,  unless  they  are  illustrated  hj 
example,  or  scenically  represented  hj 
action  ;  and  hence,  m  all  bis  works, 
but  especially  in  those  three  which 
peculiarly  display  the  impress  of  hu 
mould  of  thought,  the  action  is  but 
the  development  of  a  principle,  without 
which  the  narrative  loses  much  of  its 
life  and  beauty.  Read  Thalaba»  Ke> 
hama,  and  Roderick,  without  refe* 
rence  to  the  principles  which  thej  em- 
body»  and,  though  their  beauties  of 
description  or  incident  must  be  apps- 
rent  to  all,  still  the  appetite  lor  tbe 
new,  the  wonderful,  or  the  interesting 
is  not  always  gratfied.  But  if  these 
poems  be  looked  on  as  representhig 
and  embodying  respectively  the  prin- 
ciples of  fai£,  of  patience,  mod  of 
penitence,  each  part  appears  at  once 
conducive  to  the  end,  and  a  great 
moral  truth  is  enforced  with  the  ma- 
jestic completeness  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  sweetest  verse. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  analyse  tbe 
poems  of  Southey  for  those  who  hava 
not  read  them,  but  to  assist  those  who 
know  and  admire  them  to  find  tbe 
true  object  of  their  poet,  our  review 
may  now  close.  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  his  minor 
characters,  though  we  might  have 
said  much  of  the  loveliness  of  sock 
female  actors  as  Oneiza,  Kailyal,  and 
Florinda,  and  might  have  extended 
our  list  of  specimens  of  womanly 
purity,  gentleness,  and  truth,  for  be- 
yond thennere  heroines  of  the  varidis 
stories.  We  might  have  referred  to 
his  scenery  also,  so  grand^  so  varied, 
and  always  so  individuaL  His  land- 
scape, bis  streams,  his  clouds,  his 
nights  and  days,  are  Arabian,  Indiao, 
American,  Welsh,  or  Spanish,  as  the 
poem  may  require^  but  never  bekN^ 
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to  th&t  nondescript  class  so  well  be- 
lor^  hj  poets  who  know  that  thej 
must  have  such  things  in  their  tales^ 
but,  having  never  been  taught  bj  na- 
ture, are  unequal  to  such  sketching  as 
can  be  learned  only  in  her  school. 
Southey  copied  nature,  whether  ani- 
DUite  or  inanimate ;  and  hence  his  pic- 
tures are  always  just.  We  could 
have  wished  to  have  selected  a  few  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  is  better  for  our 
readers  to  select  for  themselves ;  they 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  any  where  ;  but  if 
they  will  compare  the  walk  of  Pelayo 
up  the  vale  of  Covadonga  with  the  as- 
cent of  Thalaba  to  the  gardens  of  Al- 
vadin — the  moonlight  scene  in  the 
desert,  where  the  broken-hearted  Zei- 
nab  wanders  with  her  son,  with  the 
conversation  by  the  **  Fountain  in  the 
Forest,"  in  Roderick — or  the  descrip- 
tion of  Aztlan,  the  **  Queen  of  the 
Valley,"  with  that  of  Maha-Baly-Poor, 
the  sunken  citv,  and  the  palaces  of 
Shedad,  they  will  admire  the  variety  of 


the  outlines  no  less  than  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  colouring. 

We  take  leave  of  our  subject  with 
regret,  feeling  that,  so  far  from  having 
exiiausted,  we  have  merely  touched  it. 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude 
without  putting  on  record  what  is,  in 
our  estimation,  the  hi^est  glory  of 
Southey— ^one  indeed  which  justice 
bids  us  add  he  shares  with  Scott,  and 
some  more  of  our  modern  bards.  No 
parent,  no  brother,  no  husband,  need 
fear  to  place  his  poems  in  the  hands  of 
those  most  dear  to  him.  No  lover 
will  ever  be  induced  to  doubt  the 
purity  of  thought  of  his  betrothed,  if 
he  should  surprise  her  reading  the 
pages  of  Southey.  His  reputation, 
either  for  delicacy,  or  for  a  firm  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has 
never  been  sullied  by  a  single  line  that 
he  has  written.  Would  that  the  same 
could  be  said  of  all  whose  works  have 
beei\  eagerly  received  and  ardently  ad- 
mired in  our  time  I 


CANOVA   AND  HIS   WORKS. 


VSOM  TBS  QBUIAJI  QT  C.  L.  FMNOW.' 


Betore  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  entirely  passed  away,  the 
scholars  of  Bernini  had  gradually  sus- 
pended their  laborious  efforts  to  crowd 
the  Churches  of  Rome  with  apostles, 
ttiots,  and  monuments.  Sculpture, 
exhausted  as  it  were  by  these  over- 
strained exertions,  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  such  helpless  impotence,  that 
scarce  one  new  work  of  any  importance 
was  executed  in  Rome  during  the 
twenty  years  which  preceded  the 
^pearance  of  Canova.  Cavaceppi 
was  the  only  sculptor  of  the  time,  who 
i^se  to  anv  reputation,  and  he  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
•ncient  statues  for  the  various  colleo- 
^ns  of  Rome. 

The  blmd  enthusiasm  which  for  a 
^tury  had  been  wasted  on  the  taste- 
less extravagance  of  Bernini  and  his 
school,  had  at  length  died  away.  The 
WMter-pieoea  of  antiquity— thanks  to 


Winkleman  and  Mengs — were  again 
restored  to  honour  and  reputation ;  and 
the  tasteless  productions  which  had  so 
long  been  admired  and  alm(  st  deified, 
became  repulsive  to  eyes  purified  by 
the  study  of  the  antique. 

The  apparent  pause  in  the  progress 
of  art,  between  1760  and  1780,  was 
but  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  new 
development  of  its  resources.  It  was 
notenouffh  that  the  corrupt  mannerism 
of  preceding  years  should  have  entirely 
disappeared — its  ii^urious  influence 
must  have  also  died  away,  a  reawakened 
feeling  for  the  purity  of  the  antique 
must  have  called  forth  the  desire  for  a 
higher  excellence,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  effort  to  attain  it.  Prejudice 
must  have  ceased  to  usurp  the  seat  of 
truth,  and  left  the  public  mind  un- 
fettered and  disposed  to  receive  it« 
And  thus,  at  the  end  of  this  dreary 
interval,  every  curcumstance  appeared 
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to  faroor  a  better  direction  of  pablie 
taste.  Bat  the  master-mind  was  yet 
wanting  to  embody  these  higher  aspi- 
rations in  new  and  important  works  of 
art.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
Canora  appeared,  and  began  his  bril- 
liant and  successful  career.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  sculpture 
is  indebted  for  her  regeneration  then, 
and  for  much  of  the  favour  and  sympa- 
thy with  which  she  is  now  regarded  by 
the  public.  For  some  years  he  stood 
alone,  being  in  fact  the  only  artist  in 
this  department  in  Rome,  who  was 
capable  of  undertaking  large  works. 
Busts,  copies  from  the  antique,  and 
subjects  of  smaller  size,  were  executed 
in  other  studios,  but  scarcely  a  single 
statue  of  life  size  was  elsewhere  to  be 
seen. 

So  long  as  he  had  no  living  rival  in 
the  public  favour,  (it  was  ten  years 
later,  that  Thorwaldson*s  Jason  gave 
the  first  promise  of  his  future  faQoe,) 
Canova  was  compared  by  his  admirers 
to  the  greatest  masters  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
unnatural  that  the  enthusiasm  of  cotem- 
poraries  should  be  disposed  to  over- 
rate the  merits  of  an  artist,  who  like 
Canova  knew  so  well  how  to  flatter 
the  taste  of  amateurs »  and  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  win  universal 
regard.  But  it  is  the  privilege  of 
great  minds  only,  neither  to  be  intoxi- 
cated by  success,  nor  disheartened  by 
adversity — and  unfortunately  Canova 
cannot  be  classed  among  their  number. 
Indications  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  reviewing  his  artistic  career,  prove 
too  clearly  that  he  did  not  escape  alto- 

f  ether  the  influence  of  the  unmeasured 
attery  of  his  panegyrists,  by  whom  he 
was  constantly  surrounded  as  a  prince 
by  his  courtiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rare  gentleness,  modesty,  and 
simplicity  of  his  character,  happily 
counteracted  in  a  great  degree  the 
effects  of  this  unceasing  adulation. 
Many  of  his  works  were  ranked  with 
the  antique.  Connoisseurs,  who  piqued 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  all  the 
refinements  and  mysteries  of  the  art, 
preferred  his  Perseus  even  to  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  According  to  them 
the  beauty  of  this  ancient  masterpiece 
had  been  equalled,  while  its  faults  had 
been  skillfully  avoided  ;  and  when,  to 
the  shame  of  the  despoiler,  the  Apollo 
was  carried  awav  to  Paris,  they  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  loss  was  by  no  means 


irreparable.  So  Bttle  did  the  ariiit 
himself  shun  a  comparison  with  tbe 
antique,  that  when  occasion  offered,  he 
placed  the  noblest  works  of  Greece 
DCfiide  his  own,  and  seemed  to  chaUenge 
a  comparison.  When,  for  example, 
his  Perseus  was  exhibited  for  public 
criticism,  or  rather  for  public  tdmin- 
tion,  a  {plaster  cast  of  the  Apollo  was 
plac^  on  a  lower  pedestal  beside  it, 
and  certainly  to  unpractised  eyes  pltjed 
but  an  humble  part,  when  compared 
with  the  marble  statue  of  the  Goirgoih 
slayer,  aided  by  ^  the  charms  of  ex- 
quisite finish  as  well  spotless  materiil, 
and  placed  in  the  most  favourable  light 
In  like  manner,  the  **  Hercules  of 
Glycon  in  repose*'  stood  for  many 
years  next  to  Canova's  frantic  Her- 
cules, hurling  Lycus  into  the  sea— in 
order  as  it  should  seem  that  he  might 
place  the  merits  of  his  furious  rival  in 
the  most  favourable  light.  Every  im- 
partial spectator  must  have  felt  the 
folly,  to  say  the  least,  of  courting  soeh 
comparisons ;  but  in  the  first  caseit  wa» 
especially  unwise,  as  the  artist's  mis- 
conception of  the  character  of  PersetB, 
was  thereby  made  the  more  palpably 
evident. 

Nothing  indeed  but  Canova's  rare 
happiness  in  having  no  enemy,  could 
have  saved  him  from  the  disagreeable 
consequences  of  challenging  criticism 
in  a  manner  so  naively  daring.  The 
flattering  verdict  of  the  Ronum  critics 
was  amply  confirmed  in  word  and 
deed  by  the  reigning  pontiff.  The 
Perseus  and  the  Boxers  were  purchased 
for  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  into 
which  no  statues  save  antique  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  enter.  A 
papal  decree  of  this  time,  which 
announces  Canova's  appointment  to 
the  office  of  conservator  of  the  arts  and 
antiquities  in  the  Roman  statues,  desig- 
nates him  as  the  rival  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles !  Such  an  apotheosis  was 
never  before  granted  to  anv  modem 
artist,  and  not  to  mention  tne  honour 
of  a  marquisate,  a  distinction  to  which 
many  artists  had  been  raised  before 
him,'  Canova  had  now  reached  the 
highest  worldly  honour,  which  success 
in  the  arts  can  bestow.  Nothing  now 
seemed  wanting  but  that  posterity 
should  ratify  the  sentence.  But  what 
is  the  guarantee  for  such  a  consuroms- 
tion?  His  merit,  say  his  admirers, 
attested  by  the  public  voice,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  papal  decree.  But  in  the 
tevetiteenth  century,  Bernini  himself 
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was  equally  lauded  both  by  the  public 
and  the  popes.  The  self-same  works, 
which  fKwterity  has  pronounced  the 
most  extravagant  aberrations  of  taste, 
kindled  among  his  cotemporaries  an 
admiration  which  spread  with  his  fame 
throughout  Europe.  So  snudl  is  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  judg- 
ment of  even  the  most  cultivated  public, 
during  the  lifetime  of  an  artist. 

A  frequent  examination  of  Canova's 
works,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  public  and  those  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  art  on  which  they 
ought  to  rest,  has  led  to  the  conviction 
that  fature  critics  will  find  much  to 
moderate  and  correct  in  the  decisions 
of  their  predecessors.  But  before  we 
enter  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works,  we  will  briefly  state  the  principles 
on  which  we  ground  our  judgment. 

Among  the  arts  whose  aim  is  purely 
esthetic,  sculpture  has  the  narrowest 
sphere,  the  simplest  object,  the  severest 
precision  of  her  forms.     But  despite 
these  apparent  restrictions,  she  alone 
can  embody  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful 
in    its    highest    purity  and   strictest 
individuality  of  character.     No  art  of 
antiquity  so  completely  accomplished 
its  aim,  or  left  such  perfect  models  for 
the  guidance  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
In  none  is  it  more  difficult  for  the 
modems  to  equal  the  ancient  masters, 
in  none  less  possible  to  surpass  them. 
The  ideal  of  the  human  form  has  been 
carried   to    such  perfection    in    the 
ancient  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  Greece,  that  mod^n  art  may  seek 
in  vain  to  reach  a  higher  point  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  direction ;   the  very 
motive  for  efforts  so  lofty  has  ceased 
for  ever  to  exist,  unless  she  should 
vainly  soar  into   the  regions  of  the 
unrepresentable.      But     though     the 
highest  summit  has  been  gained,  the 
ipoere  of  this  art  is  by  no  means  wholly 
preoccupied.     The   power   of    being 
new  and  original  within  the  limits  of 
the  antique  ideal  is  by  no  means  denied 
to  the  modem  artist.     Despite  the 
wondrous  diversity  of  character  in  the 
ideal  creations  of  ancient  art,  the  source 
of  its  inspirations  is  still  unexhausted.  If 
the  modem  artist  is  resolved  to  be 
Something  more  than  a  mere  copyist  of 
the  ancients — if  he  does  not  aim  at 
being  new  or  original  by  striking  into 
bye-paths  at  the  expense  of  good  taste, 
he  must  necessarily  invent  new  charac- 
ters, and  tiirough  them  enlarge  the 


sphere  of  ideal  art.  Bnt  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  style  of  the  antique. 

In  sculpture  as  in  every  other 
art  there  is  but  one  pure  and  per- 
fect style,  even  as  there  is  but  one 
sound  and  true  standard  of  taste. 
The  former  is  determined  by  the 
distinctive  form  or  by  the  essential 
character  of  each  species  of  being  as 
manifested  in  the  peculiarities  of  ita 
structure ;  the  latter  is  grounded  on 
the  natural  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  Both,  therefore,  firom  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  necessities  of  the 
case,  are  essentially  unchangeable  in 
their  nature.  Both  assist  and  combine 
in  the  production  of  the  beautiful  m 
art,  both  are  made  sensible  to  our 
minds  by  the  harmonious  activity  into 
which  they  are  thrown  in  its  presence. 
If  the  artist  deviates  from  the  pure 
style,  he  of  necessity  deviates  also  from 
the  path  of  good  taste — for  the  former 
is  in  fact  but  a  representation — a  reflec- 
tion of  the  other.  The  great  majority 
of  modern  sculptors  must  plead  guilty 
more  or  less  to  such  a  deviation.  No 
one  has  fully  satisfied  the  demands  of 
a  pure  style.  The  most  eminent,  who 
inferior  perhaps  to  none  of  the  ancient 
sculptors  in  ability,  have  felt  the  power 
of  being  original  strong  within  them — 
knew  not  the  laws  to  which  even  ori- 
ginality must  bow,  ere  it  can  attain  to 
true  excellence.  Instead  of  showing 
their  originality  merely  in  the  creation 
of  new  types  of  character,  while  in 
style  they  reverently  followed  the 
antique,  it  was  in  this  latter  precisely, 
that  they  sought  to  display  their  inven- 
tion, and  drew  from  their  own  personal 
caprice  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, in  which  but  too  often  every  trace 
of  good  taste  was  all  but  utterly  lost. 
Thus  too,  in  our  own  day,  sculpture, 
with  her  sister,  painting,  still  wanders 
from  one  manner  to  another,  without 
rec<^ising  the  true  aim  of  art,  so 
clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  Works  of 
the  ancients ;  while  each  not  unfre- 
quently  mistakes  her  own  distinctive 
character.  Sculpture  seeks  to  paint 
in  marble,  painting  transfers  the  ab- 
stract ideal  of  ancient  sculpture  cold 
and  lifeless  to  the  canvass.  It  would 
indeed  be  fortunate  for  art,  if  every 
master  who  exhibits  a  new  manner 
was  also  able  to  originate  new  forms, 
and  thus  enrich  the  art  not  merely 
with  works  of  sculpture,  but  with  new 
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conceptions.  Bat  modem  art  com- 
monly fails  in  character  as  well  as  in 
style.  Poor  and  unmeaning  figures 
seek  too  often  to  conceal  utter  inanity 
beneath  affected  grace^  and  the  absence 
of  mind  under  technical  dexterity  and 
charms  that  are  wholly  material,  or 
endeavours  to  supply  their  entire  want 
of  truth  in  the  expression  of  the 
passions,  by  the  pretension  of  exagger- 
ated forms  and  gestures. 

We  have  said  that  the  sculptor  in 
using  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be 
new  and  original,  must  yet  adhere  to 
the  style  of  ancient  art,  and  that  every 
deviation  from  it  is  an  error  of  taste. 
Thb  brings  us  to  the  definition  of 
style. 

The  style  of  a  work  of  sculpture  is 
the  ssthetic  character  which  belongs  to 
it  in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  the 
object ;  and  this  character  is  determined 
in  every  art  by  its  peculiar  ideal,  and 
in  each  unglo  representation  by  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the 
individual  and  the  ideal,  as  grounded 
u^n  the  nature  of  the  object.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  clearer. 

The  species  man  has  its  definite 
form,  which,  for  each  of  the  two  sexes 
respectively,  must  and  can  be  originally 
and  essentially  but  one.  There  is 
therefore  one  ideal  of  the  male  and 
another  of  the  female  figure,  which  are 
the  Amdamental  types  for  all  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  species.  These  distinct 
ideals  are  again  united  in  the  higher 
merely  mental  notion  of  maUf  abstracted 
from  all  distinction  of  sex,  but  which 
can  of  course  have  no  representative 
in  nature. 

Neither  is  the  pure  ideal  form  of 
either  sex  ever  realized  in  actual  na* 
ture.  It  is  the  indeterminate  type  or 
scheme  of  the  innumerable  creations  of 
nature  which  may  float  before  the  mind 
of  the  artist,  and  which  he  mi^  cer- 
tainly realize  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  in  any  living  original,  but  can  as 
little  pretend  to  embody  in  all  its  per- 
fection, as  the  mathematician  can  hope 
to  produce  the  pure  ideal  of  a  trian^e 
or  other  geometrical  figure.  In  order 
to  be  presented  to  the  senses  it  must 
assume  a  definite  form,  and  therefore 
an  individual  character.  So  too  in 
nature,  in  every  separate  existence  the 
specific  form  is  manifested  through  the 
individual,  consequently  more  or  less 
modified  bv  it.  In  every  separate 
being  therefore  there  necessarily  exists 


a  certain  relation  between  the  general 
groundwork  of  the  spedfic  fbrm  and 
the  individual  mo^fication,  whidi,  ai 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  slreadj 
said,  is  merely  the  collective  som  of  tlie 
accidental  variations  firom  ihegenenL 
It  is  thu  relation  which  determines  tk 
distinctive  character  of  the  individual 
as  aesthetically  conceived  by  the  speeta> 
tor  and  aesthetically  represented  in  art, 
in  a  precise  and  suitable  ideal 

To  avoid  misapprehension  we  must 
further  observe,  that  the  idealized 
individual  of  art  is  distinguished  from 
the  actual  individual  of  nature  bj  its 
always  representing  a  particular  dm 
in  the  sp€K:ies ;  it  uierefore  stands  ool 
step  higher  than  the  latter,  which 
merely  represents  its  own  individual 
existence.  Inasmuch  as  art  can  tbos 
express  the  essential  qualities  of  a  par- 
ticular class  in  one  individual,  it  rises 
above  the  common  level  of  natorf, 
omits  the  faulty,  accidental,  and  ub- 
meaning,  without  sacrificing  the  dia- 
racteristic  On  the  contrary,  fi«ed 
from  all  that  is  casual,  it  appears  ia 
the  ideal  individual  still  more  jmtt 
perfect,  and  palpable. 

Every  ideu  of  art  is  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  conceptioaof 
the  species  in  a  corresponding  fbrm« 
When  a  natural  object  is  merely  rejjro- 
duced  in  all  its  existent  reality,  it  is  s 
likeness,  a  portrait,  which  demands  an 
appropriate  treatment  in  order  to  he 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  beantifol  vork 
of  art. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  style  of 
sculpture  rests  upon  an  unchai^eable 
fbuxidation — namely,  on  that  of  the 
specific  type  of  the  human  tbrm; 
while  the  precise  character  is  dete^ 
mined  in  each  case  by  the  partkolar 
variation,  or,  in  other  words»  the  in- 
dividual element. 

The  style  of  sculpture,  therefore^ 
in  essentiab  (that  is  so  far  as  it  pre* 
sents  under  a  particular  form  the 
primary  ideal,  which,  in  its  absolole 
purity,  is  always  one  and  the  same)  is 
and  must  be  smgle  and  uniform ;  hot 
there  are  innumerable  variations  of 
character  with  which  the  primarv  tj^ 
may  be  invested,  and  by  which  this 
one  style  may  be  modified  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  On  this  ground 
also  rests  the  truth  of  the  above  aaser- 
tion,  that  the  artist  may  be  original 
in  his  characters,  but  in  style  mmt 
scrupulously  adhere  to  the  antiqa^  in 
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which  the  ideal  of  form  b  developed 
with  the  utmost  puri^and  j^rfection* 
The  more  perfectly  he  satisfies  both 
these  demands  of  his  ort,  the  more 
excellent  will  be  his  work ;  and  if  it 
ever  be  possible  for  the  moderns  to 
equal  the  scolptmre  of  antiquityy  or 
to  emulate  the  ancients  successAilly^ 
it  can  onlj^be  in  the  way  we  have 
pointed  out  * 

Style  embraces  all  the  elements  of 
representative  art»  but  in  sculpture  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  the  Form.  The  indi- 
vidualy  as  well  as  the  ideal  character 
of  a  figure^  (and  every  work  must 
possess  this  two-fold  character,  which 
makes  up  the  ideal  of  art»)  can  only 
be  expressed  by  its  forms  and  propor- 
tiom^and  both  these  depend  m  each 
particubir  case  on  the  nature  or  essence 
of  the  represented  object  Hence,  to 
measure  the  proportions  of  the  antique, 
which  vary  m  every  statue,  and  hope 
bj  these  means  to  penetrate  into  the 
mjsteries  of  ancient  art,  is  unprofitable 
I^ur,  if  it  be  not  the  constant  aim 
of  the  artist  to  discover  in  the  multi- 
iarioas  varieties  before  him,  the  fixed 
ideal  proportions  of  the  specific  form, 
as  modified  in  every  instance  by  its 
particular  character. 

Ancient  art,  in  its  gradual  progress, 
always  directed  towards  the  ideal,  de* 
rived  from  nature  herself  the  essential 
elements  of  form  and  proportion,  as 
she  exhibits  them  in  man,  in  the 
various  modifications  of  his  physical 
structure.  These  elements,  reduced 
to  a  system  of  practical  rules,  formed 
a  certain  foundation,  and  was  adhered 
to  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity,  which 
may  be  easily  recognised  in  all  the 
works  of  the  period,  however  different 
in  subject;  or,  as  we  might  rather 
say,  the  complete  system  of  ancient 
art  was  distinctly  visible  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  each  single  work 
is  an  application  of  its  principles  to  a 
particular  case.  The  spirit  and  system 
of  ancient  art,  therefore,  can  be  learned 
only  by  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
of  all  its  remaining  monuments:  but 
onless  the  spirit  of  the  whole  be  clearly 
seen  and  distinctly  comprehended, 
single  works  are  little  more  than 
beautifnl  hieroglyphics  torn  from  their 
proper  connection,  and  unintelligible 
to  unlearned  eyes.  And  since  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
existing  remains  of  antiquity  must 
still  be  fkr  from  complete,  the  philoso- 
yoh.  XXIIL— No.  136. 


phy  of  art,  grounded  on  the  perception 
of  its  aim,  must  supply  oy  theory 
and  inference  what  is  wanting  to  oI>- 
servation.  The  style  of  a  work  of 
sculpture  also  most  especially  applies 
to  its  expression,  as  manifested  m  the 
air,  attitude,  and  action  of  the  figure. 
So  far  as  it  is  physiognomical,  it  is 
determined  by  the  character  unifbrmly 
diffused  over  the  whole  form.  In  as 
far  as  it  is  pathognomical  and  mimetic, 
it  is  determined  by  the  situation  and 
that  precise  moment  of  the  action  of 
which  it  is  designed  to  be  the  visible 
expression.  In  every  work  of  sculpture^ 
the  expression,  like  the  form,  should 
be  at  once  both  individual  and  ideal. 
But  this  ideal-individual  expression, 
like  the  ideal-individual  form,  is  en- 
tirely the  work  of  the  life-giving 
genius  of  the  artist,  which  breathes  like 
a  creative  spirit  over  the  chaos  of  the 
rude  materia],  separates  the  merely 
accidental  from  each  different  kind  of 
expression,  and  represents  only  that 
which  is  essential,  important,  and 
characteristic. 

We  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  having  merely  laid  down  the  chief 
conditions  of  style,  and  the  reasons 
for  which  we  mamtain  that  the  modem 
sculptor  can  never  deviate  from  the 
style  of  ancient  art  without  detriment 
to  the  aim  he  has  in  view. 

The  individuality  of  antique  sculp« 
ture,  though  drawn  from  nature  her- 
self, is  never  mere  imitation  of  any 
actual  existence,  but  a  creation  of 
the  imaginative  power,  for  which 
her  individual  forms  supply  no  more 
than  the  groundwork.  This  creative 
power  is  the  very  foundation  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  all  genuine  artistic  genius; 
it  is  one  of  the  rarest  g^fts  of  nature, 
without  which  no  true  originality,  con- 
sequently no  characteristic  represen- 
tation of  an  sesthetic  idea,  is  possible. 
Even  amongst  the  Greeks  it  was  a 
rare  endowment.  Among  the  multi- 
tude of  their  sculptors,  it  was  given 
but  to  few  to  represent  the  idea  of  a 
divinity  or  hero  in  such  fulness  and 
perfection,  that  the  ideal-individual 
character  was,  as  it  were,  entirely  ex- 
hausted. When  it  was  attained,  it 
remained  the  permanent  type  for  all 
representations  of  the  same  subject. 
That  the  ideals  of  the  ancients  were 
not  mere  assemblages  of  the  beautiful 
parts  of  nature  mechanically  put  to- 
gether, but  were  organically  created 
2  I 
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\b  th«  iflMgififtHon  of  the  artist,  is 
ffored  bj  Xht  pertading  nnityy  the 
iMiri»(mioiis  eorabination  of  ill  their 
parts  mto  one  Hringi  meaning  whole, 
mA  the  exjpression  of  a  tintfbrm 
efaaracter  dimised  orer  ererj  part. 

It  IS  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that 
Ihe  works  of  aneienrt  seulptore  In- 
Tariablj  present  a  purely  olijeetire  re* 
presentation  of  the  particular  hero  or 
divhlity,  without  a  single  trace  of  any 
tubjectire  adnnxtare.  If  this  be  the 
peryadinfi^  character  of  ancient  art  in 
genera],  it  is  most  strikingly  revealed 
to  OS  hi  scnlptore.  Freed  from  every 
bias  pecoTiar  to  those  who  created 
them,  the  works  of  ancient  Greece 
stand  before  ns  in  all  their  marked 
diversity  of  character — hence  there 
breathes  but  one  spirit  through  all  the 
noble  relics  of  ancient  sculpture.  The 
diversities  which  we  perceive  in  them 
are  but  modifications  of  the  same 
style.  In  the  different  steps  of  its 
development  we  never  detect  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  this  or  that  school, 
or  this  or  the  other  artist.  Perhaps 
Sueh  differences  of  manner  might  have 
been  observable  while  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  survey  the  entire  field  of 
iinciettt  art,  and  compare  all  the  works 
of  the  different  schools  and  masters ; 
but  certainly  they  were  so  subordinated 
to  style,  that  they  were  never  allowed 
to  prejudice  the  objective  purity  and 
eharacter  of  the  statue. 

This  ^ssfhetic  self-negation  may  have 
beeni  more  easy  to  ancient  than  it  is 
to  modem  artists,  since  in  them  a  more 
deinite  national  character,  thegpreater 
harmony  and  unity  of  their  perceptive 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  a  more 
eonftned  circle  of  ideas,  induced  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  range  of 
tilehr  conceptions.  Imbued  with  a 
true  and  correct  feeling  for  nature, 
the  efforts  of  ancient  art,  even  from 
the  earliest  period,  were  directed 
towards  its  real  aim,  and  under  the 
Sure  guidance  of  a  genial  understand, 
kig,  dioroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection,  to  which,  with  all 
our  academies,  metaphysical  theories, 
and  8Bsthetics,  it  will  never  rise  in  our 
day  affain.  It  is  a  principle  that  has 
gamed  currency  in  modern  times,  that 
every  artist  leaves  the  impress  of  his 
character  upon  his  works.  The 
ancient  artist  was  entirely  lost  sight 
of  in  his.    In  the  present  day  it  would 


not  be  <fifficu}t  f  0  collect  the  bdiYidnal 
character  of  many  of  our  artists  from 
their  productions.  Among  the  stcieols 
we  rarely  find  even  a  trace  of  thein. 
This  is  a  speaking  evidence  of  the 
severe  and  universal  authority  of  the 
principles  which  glided  ihem  in  pra^ 
tice,  and  of  the  judicious  cfdtiire  of 
their  happy  instinct  for  art    On  the 
contrary,  the  obtrusive  individuality  of 
modern  works,  which  frequentW  in- 
jures their  objective  character  by  its 
uniformity  and  its  mannerism,  is  a 
melancholy  proof  that  modem  art  still 
suffers  from   the  want  of  any  fixed 
system  of  rules;  and  modem artirt^ 
from  the   want  of  a   well-grounded 
course  of  instruction  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  art     There  are  bat 
few  exceptions  to  this  general  cessofe, 
and  Raphael  stands  almost  alone  anNWg 
the  moderns,  on  the  highest  step  oif 
objectivity.     But  it  may  be  asked,  is 
then  an  artist  to  possess  no  distinctite 
character  of  his  own?    By  aD means, 
he  is ;  but  let  him  carefully  distingiiish 
that    objective    power   which  is  the 
source  of  all  true  originality,  from  flat 
subjective  individuality  which  intro- 
duces a  foreign  element  into  any  work 
of  art.  The  former  reveals  itself  in  the 
power  of  forming  new  types  of  ^arsc- 
ter,  or  placing  those  which  prefionsh 
existed  in  new  situations.    The  hrffcr 
can  only  display  itself  in  mannerifflJi 
which  must  never  be  confounded  with 
originality.      Originality  extends  Ae 
domain  of  art,  and  enriches  it  with 
new  forms — manner  narrows  it  to  an 
individual,    and  therefore    imperfect 
mode  of  conception.     True  ori^nifity 
is  self-dependent — mannerism  ^  0B^ 
sided,  and  frequently  a  mere  hnitation 
of  some  peculiarity  or  another.    The 
artist*s  talents  may  indeed  be  Kmited 
to  some  pardcidar  sphere  of  Ws  art, 
but  withm  this  sphere  his  originafitj 
may  unfold  itselt  without  hhidraace. 
Genuine  talent  for  art  is  a  rare  gift  of 
nature,  but  the  rarest  of  ti»  rars  « 
the  all-comprehensive  spirit;  and  it 
has  probably  never  been  given  to  »J 
single  individual  to  compass  with  e^ 
success  the  opposite  jpoles  of  art— the 
sublime  and  impassioned,  as  weD  «s 
the  lovely  and  attractive.    Natarehg 
herself  preserved  bounds  to  the  1^ 
of  genius,   beyond    which  it  rml 
yearns  to  soar — but  withki  ^\^ 
scribed  limit  the  inborn  power  dooM 
be  judiciously  derelopM  toit«niBe»t 
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extent.  Despite  tbese  necessary  limits, 
which  are  based  on  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  aesthetic  feeling,  there 
still  prevails  in  the  most  opposite 
spheres  of  art,  bat  one  and  the  same 
stjle,  jost  as  all  tbe  modifications  of 
the  aesthetic  feeling  converge  to  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  as  theur  com- 
mon centre.  In  all,  one  and  the  same 
ideal  is  the  common  ground-work  of 
style  J  it  is  only  the  characters  of  the 
artistic  ideal  belonging  to  each  several 
sphere  which  can  diner,  and  to  these 
the  style  itself  must  be  strictly  adapted 
in  each  individual  instance,  without 
renouncing  its  ideal  ground-work, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
Jupiter  and  the  Ganymede,  in  the 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  in  the  Juno' and 
the  Venus. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  assertion 
tjiat  there  is  but  one  style,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  contradict  another 
principle,  namely,  that  each  figiu'e 
must  have  its  own  style.  But,  both 
express  the  same  meaning,  only  in 
different  words.  For  style,  we  repeat, 
is  the  lesthetic  character  of  a  work  of 
art,  as  inherent  in  the  object — it 
springs  from  the  relation  between  the 
specific  form  and  the  individual  modi- 
ftcation  of  it.  This  relation  must 
exist  in  all  works  of  art,  and  so  far 
the  style  is  in  all  essentially  the  same. 
Bat  in  every  artistic  ideal  this  relation 
receives  a  different  shape,  and  out  of 
this  difference  arise  multiplied  varieties 
of  character.  Thus  far,  every  work 
of  art  has  a  style  of  its  own,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  peculiarities  of  its 
character,  but  this  style  can  only  be  a 
modification  of  that  one  style  which  is 
the  aesthetic  character  generally  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  art. 

Since  we  here  approach  so  closely  to 
the  idea'  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  we 
add  a  few  words  in  passing,  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  maintain 
that  it  consists  entirely  in  the  charac- 
teristic, and  who  cannot  comprehend 
that  truth  and  beauty,  both  in  idea 
and  reality,  are  totally  distinct,  al- 
though blended  so  intimately  in  art  as 
to  make  but  one  individual  impres- 
sion. 

In  the  artistic  ideal,  which  always 
consists  of  two  elements,  the  perma* 
nent  type,  and  the  individual  variation 
from  it,  (by  which  it  is  limited  to  a 
precise  ideal,)  the  beautiful  pertains 
to  the  fonner  of  these  elements— the 


characteristic,  on  the  contrary,  arises 
out  of  the  latter.  As  without  an  indi- 
vidual limitation  of  the  ideal,  no  visible 
manifestation  could  be  possible,  so,  too, 
no  beauty  could  exist  without  truth ; 
and  the  individual  character  which 
limits  the  ideal,  defines  in  each  case 
the  kind  of  beauty  most  appropriate  to 
it.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in 
assuming  that  truth  and  beauty  are  the 
same  quality.  Beauty,  therefore,  be- 
longs principally  to  the  style,  truth  to 
character. 

In  the  individual  works  of  nature, 
beauty  appears  as  an  accidental  qua- 
lity, for  in  them  the  specific  form  is 
frequently  overpowerea  by  the  acci- 
dental variations,  so  that  it  disappears 
as  it  were  beneath  them,  or  is  obscured 
by  their  preponderance.  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  they  are  only  the  more 
characteristic,  nay,  often  approach  to 
the  very  verge  of  caricature,  which 
deviates  so  widely  from  the  primary 
type  of  the  species,  as  to  disfigure  it 
seriously. 

It  is  only  in  the  ideal  of  the  human 
form,  which  excludes  all  that  is  acci- 
dental, that  beauty  appears  as  a  neces- 
sary element — involved  as  it  is  in  the 
essence,  it  must  be  outwardly  displayed 
in  the  specific  form  of  man.  Beauty 
is  inherent  also  in  every  artistic  idetd 
in  which  the  specific  form  ennobles, 
and  prevails  over  the  individual.  An 
artistic  ideal  is  therefore  the  more 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  the  specific 
form  is  pure  and  conspicuous,  and  the 
smaller  are  the  deviations  from  it ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  artistic  ideal 
is  the  less  beautiful,  but  more  charac- 
teristic, in  proportion  as  it  circum- 
scribes the  specific  form  by  strongly 
marked  individual  modifications,  and 
thus  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
forms  of  actual  nature.  Beauty,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  coinciding  with  the 
characteristic,  although  to  our  percep- 
tion blended  in  one  common  feeling, 
differs  from  it  in  its  essence,  as  in  its 
source — as,  to  use  a  trite  comparison, 
yellow  differs  from  blue,  though  in 
their  combination,  green,  they  appear 
as  one  colour. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  on  the  nature  of  sculpture,  that 
how  different  soever  the  spirit  of  our 
time,  the  tone  of  our  culture,  our 
religious,  our  social  condition,  our 
habits,  and  the  whole  range  of  our 
conceptionsj  from  those  which  pre< 
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Tailed  formerly — still  the  Aim»  coase- 
qaentlj  also  the  style  of  ancient  and 
modem  artf  are  essentially  the  same ; 
to  usy  as  to  the  ancients*  it  can  he  no 
other  than  the  manifestation  of  beauty 
in  the  ideals  mider  certain  conditions 
of  character.  If  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  specific  form  of  human  nature 
is  different  in  the  modern*  the  ideal  of 
form*  and  consequently  the  style  of 
modem  sculpture*  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  as  among  the  ancients.  And 
if  it  be  conceded  that  we  moderns  can 
practise  sculpture  at  all*  it  can  only 
he  under  the  guidance  of  those  prin- 
ciples (however  different  be  our  sub- 
jects) which  carried  the  sculptors  of 
antiquity  to  such  perfection.  In  the 
invention  of  new  combinations*  as  has 
been  already  remarked*  the  modern 
artist  has  free  scope  for  the  greatest 
possible  extension  of  the  domain  of 
his  art ;  but  in  the  style  of  represent- 
ing them  there  is  but  one  path*  and 
this  the  ancients  have  pointed  out  to 
us ;  the  artist  of  our  day*  as  far  as 
style  is  concerned*  has  therefore  no 
choice  but  to  follow  faithfully  the  style 
of  the  antique. 

If  we  now  proceed*  on  thesejprin- 
ciples*  to  pronounce  our  judgment  on 
the  most  celebrated  modern  8culptoi*s 
and  their  works*  we  shall*  perhaps* 
draw  upon  ourselves  the  charge  of 
undue  severity.  But  when  certain 
works  have  been  ranked  by  the  public 
with  the  highest  of  antiquity,  we  can- 
not^ see  the  iiyustice  of  instituting  a 
critical  comparison*  or  of  testing  their 
value]  by  the  highest  and  only  true 
standard  of  art.  If  it  should  ulti- 
mately appear  that  modem  sculpture 
has  been  overrated*  it  would  only 
prove  what  every  really  impartial  critic 
has  already  admitted*  that  hitherto 
no  modem  has  rivalled*  far  less  ex* 
celled*  the  sculptors  of  antiquity. 
Moreover*  a  strict  examination*  based 
on  the  true  principles  of  art*  is  the 
only]  means  of  arriving  at  a  precise 
and  trustworthy  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  a  modern  artist — though*  at  the 
same  time*  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  various  external  circumstances*  his 
period*  his  talent*  and  the  other  inevi- 
table and  controlling  influences  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  If  modern 
artists*  in  the  production  of  their 
works,  have  mistaken  the  principles  of 
the^  ancients*  or  had  the  mo^ls  of 
ancient  sculpture  less  constantly  before 


their  eyes  than  they  ought*  still  tbe 
critic  must  not  be  deterred  from  judg- 
ing them  by  those  models  and  priikei- 
ples*  which*  in  his  estimation*  are  the 
only  true  and  correct  ones.  Or  else, 
it  must  be  proved  that  modem  art  has 
other  principles  to  guide  it*  and  is 
consequently  to  be  measured  by  ano- 
ther standard. 

Among  all  the  sculptors  of  modem 
times*  none  has  possessed  the  gift  of 
genuine  originality*  or  the  genius  for 
producing  individual  characters,  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  Michael  Angelo ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  he  only  has  possessed 
it.  His  works*  stamped  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  strongly-marked  character, 
are  ideal  creations  of  the  imaginatioo. 
They  are  pregpaant  with  all  the  energj 
and  greatness  of  his  spirit.  The 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  threw  the 
first  ray  of  the  ideal  into  his  sooL 
But  the  originality  of  his  forms,  the 
wild  gigantic  gprandeur  which  distio- 
ffuishes  them*  he  could  not  have  learned 
from  any  ancient  model ;  they  are  the 
offspring  of  his  own  creative-^srit, 
the  impress  of  his  own  individual  soul. 
All  the  ideal  forma  in  his  sculpture, 
as  well  as  in  his  painting,  are  giants  of 
a  particular  race*  as  different  from  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Greek  world 
of  art*  as  from  our  common  humaa  nsr 
ture.  The  style  of  his  works*  like  their 
character*  is  always  erand*  and  ahrajs 
directed  to  the  ideal ;  but  his  gran- 
deur is  never  pure*  rarely  accompanied 
by  beauty*  generally  alloyed  with  the 
accidentals  of  common  nature*  often 
little  more  than  common  nature  on  an 
enlarged  scale*  as  is  seen  in  his  Moses 
more  especially*  and  the  allegorical 
figures  on  the  monument  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence.  The  grandear 
and  power  of  his  works  bel<Hig  to  the 
individuality  of  the  artist*  but  not 
always  to  tne  objects  represented*  in- 
timately as  they  may  appear  blended 
with  their  character ;  hence  the  unifor- 
mity of  expression*  however  varied  the 
subject.  Every  where  the  daring  man- 
ner of  the  artist  obtmdes  itself  in  his 
works*  in  the  gigantic  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  his  fibres*  in.their  vehement  ac- 
tion and  strongly-contrasted  attitndest 
in  the  dark  and  defyingstemnessof  their 
gestures.  The  exaggerations  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  manner  is  only  endurable  in 
his  works*  because  it  is  associated  with 
true  grandeur*  with  extraordinary 
feeling*  and  profound  knowledge*  and 
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80  has  been  transferred  as  a  consti- 
tuent into  the  yerj  character  of  his 
creations.  That  it  is  manner,  strictij 
speaking,  is  proyed  by  the  tinifonnitj 
of  the  impression  produced  by  all  his 
works ;  but  through  all  this  uniformity 
bursts  the  light  of  an  original  mind, 
and  the  sublime  genius.  If  modern 
sculpture  can  in  any  case  lay  claim  to 
a  character  of  its  own,  it  is  assuredly 
in  the  works  of  M.  Angelo ;  and  if  he 
bad  fulfilled  the  demands  of  art  with 
regard  to  purity  of  style,  and  objecti- 
Tity  in  manifestation,  m  at  all  the  same 
degree  as  he  satisfied  those  of  charac- 
teristic indifiduality  in  his  paintings 
and  his  sculpture,  his  works  might 
have  claimed  the  name  of  classical 
among  the  modems ;  but  by  impurity 
of  style  and  mannerism  of  expression, 
they  ha?e  forfeited  this  distinction. 
It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  possible 
for  the  Greek  school,  with  its  fixed 
rules,  and  systematic  treatment  of  art, 
to  have  subjected  this  stubborn  and 
gigantic  spirit,  to  have  tempered  his 
wild  daring  to  a  calm  and  noble  gran- 
deur, and  raised  his  original  manner 
to  a  pmrer  style.  But  in  his  age, 
when  only  a  few  fragments  of  ancient 
art  had  been  rescued  from  the  tomb 
of  destructioD,  and  the  modems,  with 
uncertain  steps,  still  tottered  in  the 
leading-strings  of  imitation,  his  genius 
could  only  follow  its  owr  strong  im- 
pulses. Grand  and  vehement,  like  the 
creative  genius  of  an  ^schylus,  a 
Dante,  and  a  Shakspeare,  he  broke 
through  the  narrow  Emits  of  his  art, 
and  raised  it,  by  his  mighty  arm,  to 
the  lofty  region  of  the  ideal ;  but,  like 
them,  too,  he  was  incapable  of  mould- 
ing it  to  that  beautiful  union  of  genius 
and  taste  which  Phidias  and  Sophocles, 
and,  among  the  modems,  Raphael  was 
privOeged  to  effect,  and  wMch  alone 
can  give  birtb  to  works  truly  classical. 
Michael  Angelo's  merits,  like  his 
faults,  are  thus  exclusivelv  his  own ; 
but  he  has  still  a  riehtful  daira, 
founded  both  on  his  original  and  truly 
plastic  genius,  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  form,  to  the  first 
place  among  modem  sculptors.  Ana- 
tomical correctness  of  form  is,  indeed, 
the  mere  means  to  an  end,  and,  in 
esthetic  critidsm,  is  not  taken  into 
the  account,  as  in  in  each  case  techni- 
cal correctness  is  always  pre-supposed ; 
but  the  artist  is  bound  to  give  to  it 
his  earliest  attention,  as  a  first  and  ne- 


cessary condition  of  beanty ;  and  it  is 
as  essential  to  the  artist  to  have  this 
means  completely  at  command,  as  it  is 
to  the  poet  to  have  a  perfect  mastery  of 
the  prosody  and  grammar  of  his  lan- 
guage— ^both  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  every  classical  work,  for  cor- 
rectness is  always  the  real  groundwork 
of  beauty.  The  study  of  anatomy  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  artist, 
that  even  greaX  talent  has  sometimes 
failed  to  attain  the  excellence  other- 
wise within  its  reach,  because  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  bodily 
structure  was  wanting.  Without  its 
aid  the  most  fertile  imagination  can 
never  embody  its  creations. 

The  sculptor,  especiallyt  whose  art 
is  strictly  limited  to  Form,  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  structure 
and  medianism  of  the  human  frame 
in  all  its  minutiae,  and  be  completely 
master  of  all  the  leading  outlines  of 
its  form.  Then  only  his  imagination 
can  proceed,  without  obstruction, 
in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  his  art,  to  mould  and  embody  its 
creations.  We  should  not  have  here 
touched  upon  this  point,  if  we  did  not 
suspect  that  the  want  of  precision, 
truth,  and  firmness  of  outline,  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  most  of  Canova*8 
works,  was  partly  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy. It  is  true,  that  a  preponderat- 
ing inclination  for  the  soft,  tender, 
and  melting,  may  seduce  even  a  well- 
grounded  artist  into  a  want  of  de- 
cision ;  but  a  predilection  of  this  kind 
is  frequentiy  itself  in  the  way  of  any 
thorough  course  of  study.  Michael 
Angelo*s  anatomical  knowledge  was  so 
ereat,  so  extraordinary,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  ancient  master,  if  even 
the  creators  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gladiator,  and  the  Wrestlers, 
possessed  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame.  But  they  made  it  subordinate 
to  the  real  aim  of  art,  the  true  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  the  object. 
Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary, 
gloried  in  his  learning,  and  too  often 
blended  the  means  witn  the  end.  The 
greater  number  of  his  works  seem  to 
be  designed  and  arranged  purposely 
to  dispuiy  his  amazing  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  It  was,  however,  eminentiy 
useful  in  his  paintings  no  less  than  in 
his  sculpture,  and  renders  them  an 
inexhaustible  school  of  design  for  all 
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artlBts.  No  painter  has  more  tho- 
roughly understood  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  frame,  or  given  such  relief 
to  his  figures  on  a  flat  surface,  as 
Michael  Angelo. 

Ahout  a  century  after  him,  Bernini 
gave  quite  a  different  form  to  sculp- 
ture. He  was  the  originator  of  a  new 
manner,  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
school,  whose  sway  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  continued  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  talents  of  this  artist  were  great, 
vigorous,  and  prolific,  hut  his  taste 
was  as  remarkably  extravagant.  Des- 
titute of  the  creative  power  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  production  of  new 
combinations,  his  ill-regulated  efforts 
after  originality  were  unhappily  di- 
rected to  the  style  of  art,  which,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  master-works 
of  antiquity,  he  misapprehended  and 
debased  in  an  inconceivable  manner; 
as  though  he  would  annihilate  all  truth 
and  beauty  in  art,  and  leave  it  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unbridled 
fancy.  In  truth,  extravagance  of  taste 
could  scarcely  be  carried  further  in 
sculpture  than  in  the  works  of  Ber- 
nini and  his  school.  Bones  of  exage- 
rated  size,  muscles  swoln  into  moun- 
tains, in  his  men }  soft,  bloated  flesh, 
voluptuous  forms,  surpassing  even 
Rubens,  in  his  women ;  ill-formed, 
scrofulous  children  ;  draperies,  to  be 
compared  only  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
sea  suddenly  turned  into  stone;  distort- 
ed features,  frantic  faces,  wildly  dishe- 
velled hair  and  beard ;  attitudes  in  vio- 
lent contrast,  the  gestures  of  insanity, 
impetuous  movements,  without  aim  or 
reason ;  and  a  treatment  of  the  marble, 
giving  it,  by  high  polish,  an  almost 
gelatinous  softness,  are  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  that  style,  which,  in  its  day,  en- 
chanted the  amateur  and  connoisseur, 
and  inundated  France  and  Italy  during 
a  whole  century  with  its  deformities. 
But  it  was  not  sculpture  alone  that  was 


thus  misused,  a  umilir  eorraption  of 
taste  prevailed  like  an  epklemic  in  sU 
the  other  departments  of  art.  Manae 
and  his  followers,  in  poetry — Lanfraoco 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  punting— 
Borromini,  in  architecture — were  sU 
guilty  of  like  extravagance :  but  the 
enormities  of  Bernini  were  the  greatest 
— most  repulsive.  Strictly  speakings 
this  hateful  manner  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  sculpture  f^om  painting,  asd 
Algardi  had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it :  but  in  his  hands  it  was  kept 
within  bounds ;  Bernini  alone  had  the 
hardihood  to  introduce  into  sculpture 
the  license  which  Lanfraneo  and  Pietre 
da  Cortona  permitted  then^selves  in 
their  ceilings  and  cupolas. 

Canova  is  the  third  artist  who  has 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  modem  sculp- 
ture; and  perhaps,  as  the  found^ 
of  a  new  manner,  he  is  also  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  a  new  school 
Soon  after  his  appointment  as  inspectiv 
of  the  papal  museums,  he  was  invited 
to  Paris  by  the  then  First  Consul,  te 
execute  his  likeness.  If  his  mann^ 
had  once  been  introduced  into  France, 
he  might,  like  Bernini,  have  ruled  ths 
taste  of  Europe,  from  Rome  and 
Paris.  But  since  this  period  seversi 
clever  artists  have  wpeared  in  Rome^ 
and  undertaken  works  of  importaace; 
the  French  academy  has  been  also  re- 
established, and  its  pupils  have  stricdy 
adhered  to  the  manner  of  their  owa 
school,  and  by  a  healthful  emulatioB 
divided  the  mterest  of  the  public 
The  overweening  predominance  of  one 
manner,  which  soon  calls  op  a  host  of 
lifeless  imitators,  and  might  have 
drawn  away  the  attention  of  the  young 
artist  from  the  study  of  the  antiqoeb 
was  thus  at  least  retarded,  as  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  earnestly  desired,  for  the 
interests  of  modern  art 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ezaminaiioii 
of  Canova's  works  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


''  Nat>  do  not  drag  me  so ;  I  will  go 
right  willingly,  my  masters/'  cried 
poor  Diggory  Falgate.  *'  I  was  there 
with  them  upon  compulsion.  It  is 
bard  to  be  made  prisoner  by  one's 
friends  as  well  as  enemies." 

"Hold  thy  prating  tongue,  liar,** 
replied  one  of  the  troopers  who  were 
bearing  of?  the  painter  across  the 
country  towards  Hull,  which  lay  at 
about  ten  miles'  distance ;  the  course 
that  the  earl  and  his  party  had  pur- 
sued having  been  rendered,  by  the  va- 
rious accidents  of  the  journey,  very 
circuitous.  **  Hold  thy  prating  tongue, 
liar,  or  I  will  strike  thee  over  the 
pate.  Did  we  not  see  thee  at  their 
beels,  galloping  with  the  best  ?" 

"  But  no  man  can  say  that  he  saw 
me  draw  a  sword  in  their  behalf,"  an- 
swered Falgate. 

"  Because  thou  hadst  no  sword  to 
draw,"  rejoined  the  man.  "  And  thou 
majest  be  sure  that  to-morrow  morning 
tbou  wilt  be  swinging  by  the  neck,  in 
tbe  good  town  of  Hull,  for  the  death 
of  Captain  Batten  and  the  rest." 

"  I  killed  them  not,"  said  Falgate  in 
a  deprecatory  tone. 

"Whatl  wilt  thou  prate?"  re. 
jomed  tbe  trooper,  striking  him  in  the 
ribs  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  But 
At  that  moment  one  who  seemed  in 
command  rode  back  from  the  front, 
uid  bade  the  man  forbear. 

"  Come  hither  beside  me,"  he  said, 
addressing  Falgate,  who,  in  the  dark- 
ness, could  not  see  his  face  to  judge 
whether  it  was  stern  or  not.  "  You 
u^  a  Maliffnant— deny  it  not,  for  it 
will  not  avail  you.  You  are  a  Malig- 
nant ;  and  the  blood  of  Christian  men 
bas  been  shed  by  those  who  were  with 
jrou.  Your  life  is  forfeit ;  and  there 
u  but  one  way  by  which  to  save  it." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Falgate. 
"  Life  is  not  like  a  bad  groat,  only  fit 
to  be  cast  into  the  kennel;  and  I  will 
»ve  mine  if  I  can." 

^  That  is  wise,"  answered  the  sol- 


dier. "  You  can  save  it  if  you  will. 
You  have  but  to  tell  truly  and  ho« 
nestly  who  they  are  who  were  with 
you,  and  what  was  their  errand  in 
these  parts.  You  know  it  right  well, 
therefore  denv  it  not." 

'*  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  right  wor- 
shipful sir,"  replied  the  painter. 

**  I  am  not  worshipful,"  answered 
the  man;  ''but  if  thou  dost  not  know, 
I  am  sorry,  for  thou  hast  lost  a  chance 
of  life." 

"  But  only  hear  how  I  came  to  be 
with  them,"  cried  poor  Falgate.  *'  I 
met  the  long-nosed  num  by  chance  in 
Hull ;  and  finding  him  in  godly  com- 
pany, and  some  of  tbe  governor's  peo- 
ple with  him,  I  thought  there  could  be 
no  barm  in  going  with  him  to  York, 
whither  business  called  me." 

'<  But  he  in  the  buff  coat,"  asked 
the  soldier,  "  who  is  he  ?" 

"Of  him  I  know  less  than  the 
other,"  rejoined  the  painter ;  *'  for  he 
came  up  with  us  on  the  road,  as  we 
stopped  at  a  little  inn  to  bate  our 
horses.  There  was  with  him  then  a 
Colonel  Warren,  who,  after  leaving 
us  returned  to  Hull  with  a  pious  man, 
one  Stumpborough,  who  had  with  him 
a  troop  of  horse" 

"We  know  all  that,"  replied  the 
soldier  gravely.  "  But  as  it  is  so,  you 
must  prepare  to  die  to-morrow.  I 
say  not  that  you  lie  unto  us.  It  may 
be  that  you  speak  truth;  but  it  is 
needf\il  in  these  times  that  one  should 
die  for  an  example ;  and  as  you  are  a 
Malignant,  for  your  speech  proves  it, 
'tis  well  you  should  be  the  man." 
Thus  saying,  he  rode  on  again  vrithout 
giving  time  for  Falgate  to  answer, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
troopers,  as  before. 

The  party,  however,  had  suffered 
such  loss,  that  the  number  was  now 
but  small ;  and  the  poor  painter,  who 
by  no  means  loved  the  idea  of  his  pro- 
mised suspension  in  the  morning.air 
of  Hull,  could  bear  the  buzz  of  i^ 
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eager  but  low-toned  convenadon  go- 
ing on  in  fronts  withont  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  words.  He  thooght, 
indeed^  that  he  caught  the  term 
*'  church"  frequently  repeated ;  but  of 
that  he  was  not  sure.  And  though 
with  a  stout  heart  he  resolved  to  say 
nothing,  either  of  what  he  knew  or 
suspected  it  must  he,  confessed  he 
shook  a  little  as  he  rode  along. 

At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a 
hairs  fartuer  ride,  thej  began  to  ap- 
proach the  Humber,  and  the  moon 
shining  out  showed  Falgate  scenes 
which  he  had  often  passed  through  in 
former  days,  upon  journeys  of  busi- 
ness or  of  pleasure.  Now  thev  came 
to  a  village  in  which  was  swmging, 
before  a  fast-closed  house,  a  sign  of 
his  own  painting ;  and  now  a  hamlet 
in  which  he  had  enjoyed  many  a  merry 
dance ;  till  at  length,  passing  over  a 
long,  bare,  desolate  piece  of  land, 
without  tree  or  hedgerow  or  house 
or  break,  running  along  the  water's 
edge,  they  perceived  upon  a  slight 
elevation  an  old  time-worn  church, 
the  resort  of  parishioners  from  a  wide 
and  thinly-populated  tract,  the  old 
stone  monuments  and  gloomy  aisles  of 
which  had  often  filled  the  somewhat 
imaginative  heart  of  the  painter  with 
strange  and  awful  visions,  when  he 
visited  it  on  the  Sunday  evening  in 
the  decline  of  the  year.  At  about 
&ye  hundred  yards  farther  on  was  a 
solitary  house  where  the  sexton  lived ; 
and  stopping  suddenly  before  the  gate 
of  the  churchyard,  the  commander  of 
the  party  bade  one  of  his  men  ride 
on  and  get  the  key. 

*'What  are  they  going  to  do?" 
thought  Falgate.  "  The  profane  vil- 
lains are  not  going  to  stable  their 
horses  in  a  church,  surely.  Well,  I 
shall  be  glad  enough  of  rest  any 
where,  for  Hull  is  three  miles  off,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  skin  would  hold 
out." 

While  he  had  been  thus  reasoning 
with  himself,  one  of  the  troopers  had 
got  off  his  horse,  and  advancing 
through  the  little  wicket  of  the 
churchyard,  tried  the  door  of  the 
church : — 

"  It  is  open ;"  he  cried,  "  they  have 
left  their  steeple-house  open." 

The  other  man  was  instantly  called 
back,  and  Falgate  was  then  ordered 
to  dismount.  He  observed,  however, 
that  the  soldiers  in  general  kept  their 


saddles,  and  he  advanced  with  mm 
trepidation,  accompanied  by  die  oom- 
mander,  to  the  door  where  the  other 
trooper  still  stood.  There  he  bilted 
suddenly,  however,  a^ing  in  a  lamen- 
table tone  :— 

**  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me 
here  alone  all  night,  surely?** 

"  Not  alone,"  answered  the  man; 
'^  we  will  put  a  guard  in  the  porch  to 
watch  you;  and  you  will  have  M. 
time  to  prepare  your  mind  for  to- 
morrow morning,  and  to  turn  in  your 
head  whether  you  will  tell  us  who 
your  companions  were,  before  the  rope 
IS  round  your  neck.  You  may  ^eak 
now,  if  you  wilL" 

But  Falgate  was  fiuthfol  to  the 
last ;  and  though  he  by  no  meani  ap- 
proved of  being  shut  up  in  the  churdi 
all  night,  he  repeated  that  he  cookl 
not  tell,  for  he  did  not  know.  • 

*'  Well,  then,"  rejoined  his  cipU^, 
*'  here  you  must  rest ;  but  think  wdl 
of  the  condition  of  your  soal,^uQg 
man,  for  nothing  will  save  you  if  yon 
remain  obstinate." 

Thus  saying,  he  thrust  him  into  the 
building  and  closed  the  door.  The 
poor  painter  now  heard  some  conver- 
sation  without,  in  regard  to  the  keji 
which,  it  appeared,  was  not  in  the 
lock ;  and  a  consultation  was  held  ai 
to  whether  it  should  be  sent  for ;  hot 
the  voice  of  the  commander  vas 
heard  at  length,  saying : — 

"  Never  mind.  We  have  not  time 
to  stay.  Keep  a  good  watch ;  that  b 
all  that  is  needed. 

"  But  if  he  try  to  escape?"  asked 
the  trooper. 

**  Shoot  him  through  the  head  with 
your  pistol,"  answered  the  other  voice 
*'  As  well  die  so  as  by  a  cord." 

The  conversation  then  ceased,  and 
Falgate  heard  the  sound  of  hones' 
feet  the  next  minute,  marching  down 
the  hill.  The  situation  of  Diggory 
Falgate  was  to  himself  by  no  means 
pleasant,  and  indeed  few  are  the  men 
who  would  find  themselves  partico- 
larly  at  their  ease,  shut  up  for  a  whole 
night  within  an  old  church,  and  with 
even  the  probability  of  death  before 
them  for  the  next  morning.  Silence, 
and  midnight  solitude,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  graves,  and  shrouds,  and 
mouldering  clay,  are  things  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  imagination  even 
of  the  cold  and  calculating,  to  damp 
the  warm  energies  of  hope,  and  open 
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all  the  Bouroes  of  terror  and  super- 
stttions  awe  within  ub.  How  onen, 
in  the  warm  dajlighti  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  gaj  and  bu^  worlds  does  man> 
roused  for  a  moment  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  to  a  conviction  of 
the  frail  tenure  bj  which  life  is  held« 
think  of  death  and  all  that  may  follow 
it,  with  no  other  sensation  than  a 
cahn  melancholy.  It  is  because  every 
object  around  him>  every  tiling  that 
be  seeSf  every  thing  that  he  hears,  and 
every  thing  that  he  feels,  are  so  full  of 
hfe,  that  he  cannot  think  death  near. 
He  sees  it  but  in  the  dim  and  misty 
perspective  of  future  years,  with  all 
its  grim  features  softened  and  indis- 
tinct. But  when  he  hears  no  sound 
of  any  living  thing — when  his  eye  rests 
upon  nothing  moving  with  the  warm 
energies  of  animation — when  all  is  as 
.  ^^dark  as  the  vault,  as  silent  as  the 
grave — it  is  then  that,  if  the  thought 
of  death  presents  itself,  it  comes  near, 
horribly  near.  Clearer  for  the  ob- 
acority  around,  more  distinct  and  tan- 
gible from  the  stillness  of  all  things, 
death  becomes  a  living  being  to  our 
fancy,  with  his  icy  hand  upon  our 
brow,  his  barbed  dart  close  at  our 
heart.  We  see  him,  feel  him,  hear 
the  dread  summons  of  his  charnel 
▼oice ;  and  prepare  for  the  extinction  of 
the.light  within,  the  c<^&n's  narrow  bed, 
the  mould  and  corruption  of  the  tomb. 
Poor  Falgate  had  hitherto  tried  to 
fancy  that  the  announcement  of  his 
fate  for  the  morrow  had  been  merely 
a  threat ;  but  now,  when  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  old  church,  with  no  one 
near  him  to  speak  to,  with  not  a  sound 
but  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind 
throi^h  some  broken  panes  in  the 
high  casoooent,  his  convictions  became 
▼ery  different.  He  felt  his  way  with 
his  hands  from  pillar  to  pillar,  towards 
a  spot  where  a  thin  streak  of  moon- 
light crossed  the  nave,  and  seated 
himself  sadly  upon  a  bench  that  he 
found  near.  He  there  sat  and  tor- 
tured himself  for  half  an  hour,  think- 
ing over  all  the  bold  and  infamous 
things  the  parliament  party  had  done, 
and  clearly  deducing  thence  what  they 
might  probably  do  in  his  own  case. 
He  loved  not  the  thought  of  death  at 
all  as  it  now  presented  itself  to  his 
mind;  the  heroes  enthusiasm  was 
gone ;  he  had  no  desire  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr ;  but  of  all  sorts  of  death,  that  of 
the  cord  seemed  the  worst    And  yet. 


what  was  to  be  done?  Could  he  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  others,  could 
he  flinch  from  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  dutv  ?  No ;  though  he  felt  a 
little  weakness,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
do  that ;  and  he  said  again  to  himself 
that  he  would  rather  die.  But  still 
he  turned  with  repugnance  from  that 
close  griwpling  with  the  thought  of 
dying  which  the  scene  and  the  hour 
forced  upon  him ;  he  tried  to  think  of 
something  else,  he  strove  to  recall  the 
early  davs  when  he  had  last  stood  in 
that  aisle,  and  many  a  boyish  prank 
he  had  played  in  years  long  gone;  but 
the  image  of  death  would  present 
itself  amidst  all,  like  a  skull  in  a 
flower-garden,  and  the  very  sweet 
ideas  that  he  summoned  up  to  banish 
it,  but  made  it  look  more  terrible. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  moon  gra- 
dually got  round,  till  she  poured  a 
fuller  flood  of  light  into  the  ouilding, 
showing  the  tombs  and  old  monumen- 
tal effigies  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the 
aisle;  and  many  a  wild  legend  and 
village  tale  came  back  to  Falgate's 
memory,  of  ghosts  havine  been  seen 
issumff  from  the  vaults  beneath  the 
churcn,  and  wandering  down  even  to 
the  gates  of  Hull.  The  painter  was  a 
firm  believer  in  apparitions  of  all 
kinds ;  and  he  had  often  wished,  with 
a  sort  of  foolish  bravado,  to  see  a 
ghost ;  but  now,  when,  if  ever,  he  was 
likely  to  be  gratified,  he  did  not  quite 
so  much  like  the  realization  of  his 
desires.  He  thought,  nevertheless, 
that  he  could  face  one,  if  one  did 
oome;  but  then  arose  the  sad  idea, 
that  he  might  very  soon  be  one  of  their 
shadowy  comnanions  himself,  wander- 
ing for  the  allotted  term  beneath  the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him: 
might  he  not,  perchance,  employ  the 
semblance  of  that  state  to  £Eucilitate  his 
own  escape.  Doubtles;*,  the  man 
placed  to  keep  guard  would  not  long 
remain  upon  his  dull  watch  whhout 
closing  an  eye,  after  a  long  day*s 
march  and  a  hard  fight ;  the  door  was 
not  locked ;  he  comd  open  it,  and  go 
out;  and  could  he  but  so  disffuise 
himself,  as  to  appear  like  the  inhamtant 
of  another  world,  if  the  sentinel  did 
wake,  he  would,  most  likely,  be  so  stu- 
pified  and  abrmed,  that  he  would  let 
him  pass,  or  miss  his  aim,  if  he  did 
fire.  Falgate  remembered  the  words 
of  the  officer,  as  he  had  retired,  ^ta 
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well  die  to,  as  by  a  oord  ;**  and  he  ra» 
solred  he  would  make  the  attempt  at 
least.  A  daring  and  enterprising 
^irit  seized  opon  him ;  he  relt  he 
could  be  a  hero  in  ghostly  attire,  and 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  procure  the 
proper  habiliments.  At  first,  he  thought 
of  making  a  shift  with  his  own  shirt ; 
but  then  he  remembered  that  the 
length  thereof  was  somewhat  scanty  | 
and  he  had  nerer  heard  of  ghosts  with 
drapery  above  their  knees. 

However,  as  when  one  school-boy 
opens  a  door  into  a  forbidden  piece 
of  ground,  and  puts  his  head  out, 
a  dozen  after  are  sure  to  follow, 
and  hurry  him  on  before  them;  so, 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  ghost 
seemed  to  bring  a  thousand  other 
cunning  devices  with  it ;  and  at 
length,  good  Diggory  Falgate  asked 
himself  if  the  vestry  might  not  be 
open,  and  a  surplice  might  not  be 
found  therein.  He  determined  to 
ascertain  ;  and  creeping  up  to  the 
door  which  he  had  often  seen  the 
parson  of  the  parish  pass  through,  he 
lifted  the  latch,  and  to  his  joy  found 
that  it  was  not  locked.  All,  however, 
was  dark  within,  and  the  poor  painter 
entering  cautiously,  groped  about,  not 
knowing  well  where  to  seek  for  that 
which  he  wanted.  Suddenly  his  hand 
struck  against  something,  hanging  ap- 
parently from  a  peg  in  the  wall ;  but 
he  soon  ascertiuned  that  the  texture 
was  not  that  of  linen,  and  went  on, 
still  feeling  along  the  sides  of  the  little 
room.  In  a  moment  after,  he  came 
to  something  softer,  and  more  pliant, 
with  the  cold  glassy  feel  of  linen  upon 
it,  and  taking  it  down,  he  mentally 
said,  "this  must  be  a  surplice."  He 
crept  back  with  it  into  the  moonlight 
in  the  church,  treading  indeed  like  a 
ghost,  not  only  in  anticipation  of  the 
character  he  was  about  to  assume,  but 
also  in  palpable  terror,  lest  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  guard  at  the 
church  door,  by  tripping  over  a  mat, 
or  stumbling  against  a  bench.  The 
white  and  snowy  garment,  however, 
the  emblem  of  innocence,  was  there  in 
his  hand,  and  he  gazed  all  over  it, 
inquiring  in  his  own  mind  how  he  was 
to  put  it  on.  He  knew  not  the  back 
firom  the  ft'ont ;  he  scarcely  knew  the 
head  from  the  tail ;  and  seldom  has  a 
poor  school-boy  gazed  at  the  ass's 
bridge,  in  the  dry  but  reason-giving 
pages  ef  Euelidi,  with  more  utter  be* 


wilderaieat,  and  waat  of  eonpnkib 
sion,  than  Di|;gory  Fakate  now  rtared 
at  the  surpboe.  As  he  thus  stood, 
addressing  mock  inquiries  to  the  folds 
of  white  linen,  he  suddenly  stsrtsd, 
thinking  he  h^d  a  noise ;  but  sftir 
listening  a  moment,. in  his  actual  poii* 
tion,  without  catching  any  &rther 
sound,  he  quietly  crept  up  to  the  gresi 
door  of  the  ehurch,  and  bent  both  e^ 
and  ear  to  the  key-hole»  to  asoertaiB 
whether  the  sen^el  was  awake,  sod 
watching,  or  not. 

The  only  thing  thai  met  his  esr, 
when  he  first  appUed  the  latter  orgss 
to  the  task  of  discovery,  was  a  loud 
and  sonorous  snore;  and  lookiig 
throup^h  the  aperture,  he  found,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  whtcfa  wis 
shining  into  the  porch,  that  the 
ffuard  had  seated  himsdf  on  one  of  tho 
benches  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  aoross  tk 
only  means  of  effress,  had  given  wtj 
to  weariness,  and  was  indulging  in  s 
very  refreshing  sleep,  while  his  hone 
was  seen  cropping  the  green  grt» 
within  the  wall  of  the  church-yard. 

The  good  painter  was  calralstiD; 
the  chances  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
out-stretched  limbs  of  the  senttaa], 
without  awakening  him,  and  screwkig 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  point-4o 
use  Lady  Macbeth*8  pork-butcherish 
figure — when  suddenly  he  was  startled 
and  cast  into  a  cold  perspiratioB,  bj 
hearing  a  sound  at  the  farther  ead  of 
the  church.  All  was  silent  the  mo- 
ment aSter ;  but  the  noise  had  been  so 
distinct  while  it  lasted,  that  there  was 
no  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  ears ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  what  it 
could  proceed  from-^waa  it  natural,  or 
supernatural  ?  Was  it  accidental,  or 
intentional?  Diggory  Falgate  eouid 
not  at  all  divine ;  till  at  length,  en- 
couraged by  its  cessation,  he  hegva  to 
think  that  he  might  have  left  the  door 
of  the  vestry  open,  and  the  wind 
might  have  blown  down  some  book. 
Yet,  the  sound  had  betti  sharp,  as  veil 
as  heavy,  more  like  the  fall  of  a  pieee 
of  old  iron  than  that  of  a  volumo  of 
homilies,  the  prayer-book,  or  the  psal* 
ter.  He  determined  to  see,  howerer, 
and  sitting  down  for  a  moment,  to 
gather  courage,  and  to  aseotain  that 
the  trooper  without  had  not  been 
roused  by  the  noise  that  had  alsraied 
himself,  he  listened  tOl,  ndngled  with 
the  baiUtiog  af  his  own  hewt,  be  hend 
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th«  comfortabla  snore  of  tho  guard 
once  more.  Then,  thinking  that  at 
any  time  he  could  call  the  good  man 
to  his  aid,  if  he  encountered  ghost  or 
ffohUn  too  strong  for  him»  he  shuffled 
himself  into  the  surplioe^  and  crepty 
with  the  stealthy  step  of  a  eat»  up  die 
nave,  towards  the  vestry. 

When  he  was  about  two-thirds  up 
the  church,  and  was  just  leaning 
agtinst  a  bench  to  take  breath,  ano- 
ther sound  met  his  ear.  It  was  that  of 
a  deep  voice  speaking  low,  and  seemed 
to  eome  almost  from  below  his  feet. 

''  They  most  be  gone  now/'  said 
the  invisible  tongue.  **  You  hear  all 
ii  silent." 

**  I  do  not  know/  said  another,  in 
tones  somewhat  shriller.  "  Hush !  I 
thought  I  heard  a  noise." 

**  Poo  I  the  rustling  of  the  casements 
with  the  wind,'*  rejoined  the  other  i 
"  I  cannot  stay  all  night — unshade  the 
lantern,  and  let  us  to  work." 

If  a  fragment  of  superstitious  doubt 
as  to  the  interlocutors  of  this  dialogue 
being  of  a  ghostlv  character,  had  lin- 
gered in  the  mind  of  Diggorr  Falgate, 
the  words  about  unshading  the  lantern 
removed  it  completely  ;  and  the  next 
instant  a  faint  and  misty  light  was  seen 
issuing  from  a  low  narrow  door-way, 
which  had  apparently  been  left  open 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church, 
towards  the  eastern  angle. 

"  Some  vagabonds  robbing  the 
vaults,"  thought  the  painter  to  him- 
self; "  I  will  see  what  they  are  about, 
at  all  risks.  Perchance  I  may  frighten 
them,  make  them  run  over  the  sen- 
tind,  and  escape  in  the  confusion.  If 
he  shoots  one  of  them  instead  of  me, 
it  will  be  no  great  matter;  and  of 
course,  if  these  men  are  as  anxious  to 
get  away  as  I  am,  we  shall  make  com- 
mon cause,  and  be  too  strong  for  him. 
But  I  win  watch  for  a  minute  first  | 
and  let  them  be  fairly  at  thehr  work,  as 
thmr  eall  it,  before  I  show  myself." 

Thus  thinking,  with  a  noiseless  step 
he  advanced  towards  the  door  leading 
from  the  main  body  of  the  buildmg  to 
the  vaults  bek)w,  guided  by  the  light 
which  continued  to  glimmer  faintly  up^ 
castiBg  a  rais^raj  upon  the  commu- 
mon-table.  When  he  approached  the 
areb,  he  looked  carefully  fbrward  at 
«yerY  step;  but  nothii^  could  he  see 
till  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  ston6 

stairs,  when  he  perched  a  dark  lao- 

tera«  with  the  shftde  dnuni  tmk. 


standmg  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom. 
No  human  beings  were  visible,  how- 
ever, though  he  heard  a  rustling  sound 
in  the  vault,  as  if  some  living  crea- 
tures were  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
the  next  moment  tihere  came  a  sort  of 
gurgling  noise,  as  if  some  fluid  were 
poured  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle. 
An  instant  after,  the  first  voice  he  had 
heard  observed  in  a  pleasant  and  well- 
satisfied  tone,  ^*  That's  very  good  1 
genuine  Nantes,  I  declare." 

*'  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  the 
second  voice  ;  '^  the  stomach  requires 
comfort  in  such  a  cold  and  dismal 
place  as  this." 

'*  Oh,  'tis  nothing  when  one  is  used 
to  it,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker ;  *'  but 
come,  we  had  better  do  the  business. 
There  stands  the  coffin.  You  bring 
the  mallet,  and  I  will  take  the  chisel 
and  bar." 

Diggory  Falgate  did  not  like  their 
proceedings  at  all,  though  he  would 
by  no  means  have  objected  to  a  glass 
of  cordial  waters  himself.  But  they 
were,  evidently,  about  to  break  open 
one  of  the  coffins ;  every  word  showed 
it ;  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave — 
to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and 
the  poor  painter  had  sufficient  refine- 
ment of  feeling  to  think  that  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  while 
so  engaged,  was  an  aggravation  of 
their  offence.  The  collocation  of 
**  Genuine  Nantes,  I  declare,"  with 
"  There  stands  the  coffin,*'  shocked 
and  horrified  him  ;  and  he  paused  for 
a  moment  to  consider,  feeling  as  if  it 
would  render  him  almost  a  partaker  in 
the  sacrilege,  if  he  were  to  descend 
into  the  vault.  A  moment's  thought, 
however,  settled  this  case  of  con- 
science ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had 
settled  his  plan,  he  heard  a  hollow 
noise,  as  if  some  hard  substance  had 
struck  against  an  empty  chest. 

'*  Now  is  the  time,"  he  thought, 
«<  they  are  busy  at  their  hellish  work." 

There  stood  the  lantern  on  the 
ground  beneath;  the  men  were  evi- 
dently at  some  small  distance ;  if  he 
could  get  possession  of  the  light  and 
shade  it,  they  were  at  his  mercy ;  and 
the  onl^  difficulty  was  how  to  descend 
the  stairs  without  calling  their  atten- 
tion. Recollecting,  however,  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  ghosts, 
whatever  sounds  they  might  produce 
with  any  other  organs  with  which  they 
may  be  endowed^  to  make  no  noise 
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with  their  feet,  the  good  punter 
stooped  down,  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
put  them  in  his  pockets.     Then  with  a 

3aiet  and  a  stealthy  step  he  began  the 
escent,  totally  unperceived  by  those 
who  were  by  this  time  busily  engaged 
wrenching  and  tearing  some  well- 
fastened  wood-work. 

Stooping  down  before  he  quite 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Dig- 
gory  Falgate  looked  into  the  Tault, 
and  immediately  perceived  two  men, 
both  of  them  somewhat  advanced  in 
Kfe,  and  one  a  thin,  tall,  puritanical- 
looking  person  dressed  in  black,  rais- 
ing, with'^a  chisel  and  mallet,  the  lid 
of  a  coffin  which  stood  upon  the 
ground.  Forty  or  fifty  others— some 
small  and  narrow,  some  large — were 
within  the  pale  glimpse  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  painter's  imagination  filled  op 
the  dark  space  which  the  rays  did  not 
reach  with  similar  mementos  of  our 
mortality.  On  his  left  hand,  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  were  four  coffins 
placed  in  a  row,  with  three  others  laid 
crosswise  upon  them,  and  all  raised 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor  by 
tressels.  There  was  a  narrow  sort  of 
Jane  behind,  between  them  and  the 
damp  wall,  and  taking*  another  step 
down,  he  brought  himself  as  far  on 
that  side  as  possible. 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  men 
turned  a  little,  so  as  to  bring  his  profile 
within  the  painter's  view,  and  he  in- 
stantly recc^ized  a  face  that  he  had 
seen  at  the  Swan  inn  in  Hull,  the  tiay 
before  his  expedition  with  Captain 
Barecolt  and  Arrah  Neil. 

<<  ril  wager  any  money,  it  is  that 
old  villain.  Dry  of  Longsoaken^  whom 
I  have  heard  them  talk  so  much  about," 
thought  Falgate;  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  carry  his  meditations  on 
that  subject  farther,  for  Mr.  Dry 
turning  his  head  away  again  towards 
his  companion,  said — 

**  I  cannot  see ;  get  the  lantern." 

The  painter  had  just  time  to  slip 
behind  Uie  pile  of  coffins  he  had  oth- 
served,  and  to  crouch  down,  before 
the  other  man,  after  having  given 
another  vigorous  wrench  at  the  lid, 
laid  down  the  bar  he  had  in  his  hands, 
and  moved  towards  the  foot  of  the 
stabrs.  The  rustle  of  the  surplice  even 
seemed  to  catch  his  ear,  for  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  apparently  to  listen ;  hut 
the  next  instant  he  advanced  again, 
took  up  the  lantern,  looked  r^und  trith 


a  somewhat  nervous  stare^  ani  tbea 
returned  to  Mr.  Dry. 

^'  Did  you  not  hear  a  noiser  hs 
asked,  in  a  low  voioe. 

Mr.  Dry  stopped  in  his  proceed- 
ings and  evidently  tremUed.  Their 
agitation  gave  courage  to  the  painter, 
and  creeping  on  so  as  to  brii^  him- 
self nearly  on  a  line  with  than,  he 
ventured  to  utter  a  low  groan.  Both 
the  culprits  started,  and  gased  around 
with  hair  standbg  on  end  and  teeth 
chattering. 

"Now's  the  timer  bought  Fil- 
g^te,  and  taking  two  steps  farther 
towards  the  end  of  the  lane  formed  hj 
the  coffins  and  the  wall,  he  uttered 
another  groan,  followed  by  a  shriD 
unearthlv  shriek,  and  then  started  ^ 
to  his  full  height,  as  if  he  were  riniff 
from  the  midst  of  the  pile  of  mortsl 
dust  upon  his  right.  The  rajs  fell 
straight  upon  the  white  garments  ind 
the  face  of  this  unexpect^  appari^ 
pale  and  ;Wom  as  he  was  by  fatfoe 
and  fear ;  and,  struck  with  terror  lod 
consternation,  the  limbs  of  the  two 
men  at  first  refused  to  move;  hit 
when  they  saw  this  awful  figure  ad- 
vancing straight  towards  than  with 
another  hollow  groan,  they  both  darted 
away,  the  one  crying — 

"  Through  the  church,  through  the 
church  I  It  will  catch  you  befeSre  jon 
can  reach  the  other  door,"  and  Bfr. 
Dry  following  at  full  speed  towards 
the  steps  by  which  Palate  had  d^ 
scended. 

Not  liking  to  be  left  in  the  vadt  ie 
the  dark,  the  painter  sprang  after  them 
with  another  wild  shriek ;  but  fbrtiiBe 
favoured  him  more  than  skill,  for  jost 
as  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives  was 
mounting  the  steps,  Mr.  Dry  seiied 
hold  of  his  cloak  to  stay  his  tremUiDg 
limbs ;  the  other,  who  was  the  seztoor 
in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  fancied  the 
ghost  had  caught  him,  dropped  the 
lantern,  and  ruuied  on  with  his  com- 
panion  clinging  close  to  him.  Falgate 
instantly  picked  up  the  l%ht  before  it 
was  extinguished,  and  drew  the  shade 
over  it ;  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  heard  the  door  above  banged 
to  by  those  he  was  pursuii^,  and  a 
bolt  drawn ;  for  they  did  not  sti^  to 
inquire  whether  spiritual  beings  are  to 
be  stopped  by  material  sobitonces  or 
not. 

The  painter  paused  and  listened;  he 

heard  qvikk  steps  beatii^  the  ptvv' 
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mcnt  aboTe«  and  then  a  door  open* 
The  next  instant  came  a  loud  shout, 
and  then  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  then 
a  shout  again,  then  a  momentary 
silence,  and  then  the  quick  galloping 
of  a  horse. 


''Ha,  ha,  ha!*'  cried  Diggoryj 
"  thev  have  cleared  the  way  for  me, 
and  left  me  master  of  the  field  of 
hattle/'  and  he  drew  back  the  blind 
from  the  lantern  and  looked  about  him. 


CHArTEE  XXX. 


It  was  a  warm  and  glowing  evening, 
though  autumn  had  spread  his  brown 
numue  over  the  trees,  and  while  fair 
Arrah  Neil  and  LadjMargaret  Lan^ley 
sat  in  the  old  lady's  usual  drawmg- 
room,  with  the  windows  open  as  m 
midsummer,  Annie  Walton  was  seated 
under  a  little  clump  of  beeches  at  the 
bsck  of  Langlej  hall,  with  the  Earl  of 
Beverly,  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  wound,  stretched  on  the  dry  grass 
at  her  feet. 

They  wer«  happy  enough  to  enjoy 
long  pauses  in  conversation ;  for  their 
rantoal  love^  as  the  reader  has  been 
already  given  to  understand,  was  known 
and  acknowledged  by  each ;  and  their 
minds,  starting  from  one  common  point, 
would  run  on  in  meditation  along 
paths,  separate  indeed,  but  not  £u  dis- 
tant, and  then,  like  children  playing 
in  a  meadow,  would  return  to  show 
each  other  what  flowers  they  had 
gathered. 

'*  How  calm  and  sweet  the  evening 
is,"  said  the  earl,  after  one  of  these 
breaks.  **  One  would  hardly  fancy 
the  year  so  far  advanced.  I  love 
these  summer  days  in  autumn,  dearest. 
They  often  make  me  look  on  to  after 
years,  and  think  of  the  tempered  joys 
and  tranquil  pleasures  of^  old  age, 
callii^  up  the  grand  calm  picture  of 
hitter  life  left  us  by  a  great  Roman 
orator,  when  the  too  vivid  sun  of 
youth  and  manhood  has  somewhat 
sunk  in  the  sky ;  and  we  have  fresh- 
ness, as  well  as  warmth,  though  not 
the  fervid  heat  of  midsummer." 

"  I  love  them,  too,''  answered  Miss 
Walton ;  ''  and  I  think,  that  in  every 
season  of  the  year  there  are  days  and 
hours  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Though  I  like  the  early  summer  best, 
yet  I  can  admire  the  dear  winter  sky, 
and  the  daazlinff  expanse  of  white  that 
robes  the  whole  earth  in  ermine,  and 
even  the  autumnal  storm  with  its  fierce 
hUst,  loaded  with  sleet,  and  hail,  and 
withered  leaves.  But  I  was  thinking, 
Frands,  of  how  peaceful  all  things 


seem  around,  and  what  a  horrible  and 
sinful  thtn^  it  is  for  men  to  deform 
the  beautiful  earth,  and  disturb  the 
quiet  of  all  God  s  creation  with  wild 
wars  and  senseless  contests.*' 

'^  A  woman's  thought,  dear  Annie,** 
replied  the  earl ;  ''  and  doubtless  it  is 
sinful ;  but,  alas !  the  sin  is  shared 
amongst  so  many,  that  it  would  in  any 
war  b^  difficult  to  portion  it  out.  *Tis 
not  alone  to  be  divided  amongst  those 
who  fight,  or  amongst  those  who 
lead ;  it  is  not  to  be  laid  at  tlie  door  of 
those  who  first  take  arms,  or  those 
who  follow  ;  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  apparent  aggpressor  ;  but  every 
one  who,  by  folly,  weakness,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  hatred,  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  strife  in  after  years  has  a 
share  in  the  crime.  Oh !  how  many 
aro  the  causes  of  war  I  Deeds  often 
remote  by  centuries  have  their  part ; 
and  always,  many  an  act  done  long 
before,  rises  up — like  an  acorn  buried  in 
the  ^ound,  and  springing  into  a  tree — 
and  IS  the  seed  from  which  after  conten- 
tions spring.  Even  in  this  very  con- 
test in  which  we  are  now  engaged^ 
though  we  may  see  and  say  who  is  now 
right  and  who  wrong,  yet  what  man 
can  separate  the  complex  threads  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  the  past,  and  tell 
who  most  contributed  to  bring  about 
that  state  which  all  wise  men  must  re- 
gret. Years,  long  years  before  this, 
ihe  foundation  was  liud  in  the  tyranny 
of  Henry — in  the  proud  sway  of  Eliza- 
beth— in  the  weak  despotism  of  James— 
in  the  persecution  of  the  papists  of  one 
reigpi — in  that  of  the  Puritans  in 
another — in  lavish  expenditure  in  vi- 
cious indulgence — in  favouritism  and 
minions — in  the  craving  ambition  of 
some  subjects — in  the  discontented 
spirit  of  others  —  in  the  interested 
selfishness,  the  offended  vanity,  the 
mortified  pride  of  thousands— in  weak 
vieldings  to  unjust  demands — in  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  just  claims— .in 
fond  adherence  to  ancient  forms — ^in 
an  insatiate  lofe  of  novels  and  change : 
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4nd  all  this  spread  through  gene- 
rationsy  dear  Annie,  all  of  which 
have  their  part  in  the  result  and  the 
responsibilltj." 

''Too  wide  a  range,  Francis,  for 
mj  weak  mind  to  take  in,*'  replied  the 
lady ;  **  but  I  do  know,  it  in  sad  to  see 
a  land  that  once  seemed  happy,  over- 
spread with  rapine  and  wrong,  and 
deluged  in  blood." 

**  To  hear  no  more  the  choroh-bells 
ringing  gaily,"  said  the  earl  with  a 
smile,  **  or  to  see  the  market  and  the 
fair  deserted.  They  may  indeed  seem 
trivial  things ;  but  yet  they  are  amongst 
those  that  bring  home  to  our  hearts 
most  closely  the  disruption  of  all 
those  ties  that  bind  man  together  in 
social  union." 

'*  But  there  are  in  the  homes  of 
every  one  more  terrible  proois  than 
that  of  the  great  evil,**  answered  Miss 
Walton.  *'  Never  to  see  a  friend,  a 
brother,  a  father,  quit  our  side,  with- 
out the  long  train  of  fearful  inquiries. 
When  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  Will 
it  be  for  ever  ?  How  shall  we  meet, 
and  where  ?  Oh,  Francis,  how  many 
a  heart  feels  this  like  mine  throughout 
the  land  1  Danger,  accident,  and  death, 
at  other  times  dim,  distant  forms  that 
we  hardly  see,  are  now  become  fa- 
miliar thoughts,  the  companion  of 
every  fireside ;  and  calm  security  and 
smiling  hope  are  banished  a&r,  as  if 
never  to  return." 

«*  Oh  they  will  come  hack,  dear 
Annie,'*  replied  the  earl.  ''  This  is  a 
world  of  change.  The  April  day  of 
man*s  fluctuating  passions  has  never 
cloud  or  sunshine  long.  No  sooner 
does  the  calm  light  of  peace  over- 
spread the  sky,  than  storms  are  seen 
gathering  on  the  horizon ;  and  no 
sooner  does  war  and  tumult  imitate 
the  tempest  in  destruction  and  ruin, 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heaven 
gleams  through  the  shadow,  and  gives 
promise  of  brighter  moments  at  another 
hour." 

'*  But  that  hour  is  often  a  lifetime/' 
answered  the  lady.  "  We  are  but  at 
the  beginning.  Shall  we  ever  see  the 
close?" 

«*  Who  can  say?"  rejoined  Lord 
Beverly;  ''but  one  thing  is  certain, 
Annie.  We  are  under  God's  will, 
my  beloved.  He  can  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  time  of  trial  at  his  plea- 
sure $  we  ourselves  and  all  the  men 
with  whom  or  agamst  whom  we  may 


act,  are  but  his  kistroiiMits.  Ws  en 
no  Biore  stride  beyond  the  bvrier  he 
has  fixed,  than  the  sea  can  piss  the 
boundary  of  sands  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  it.  Our  task  is  to  do  tbtt 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  it  ii 
our  duty  to  him  to  do  in  the  circom- 
stances  wherein  he  has  placed  as;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  however  modi 
we  may  be  mistaken,  if  such  is  oar 
object  and  purpose,  the  errors  ef  iid< 
derstanding  wiU  never  be  visited  ob 
our  heads  as  crimes  by  him  who  knots 
the  capabilities  of  every  creature  ibt 
he  has  made,  and  can  judge  betwee& 
intention  and  execution.  God  pun- 
ishes sins  and  not  mistakes,  desr  girl; 
he  tries  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
actions,  and  holds)  the  balance  erea 
between  each ;  and  though  we  o^ 
suffer  in  this  world  for  the  errors  of 
others  or  for  our  own,  there  is  ex- 
haustless  compensation  in  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  for  those  who  seek  to 
do  his  Willi  and  those  who  wiMj 
disobey  it." 

"  I  have  learned  a  lesson  en  tkt 
score  irom  the  dear  girl  within  there»" 
replied  Miss  Walton;  and  as  sbe 
spoke  she  naturally  turned  her  ejes 
to  the  room  where  she  knew  Arrak 
Neil  was  sitting.  "  What  can  be  tbe 
matter?"  she  continued  instantly, ''seey 
Arrah  is  making  eager  signs  to  ut  to 
oonie  in  I" 

The  earl  rose  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
eulty;  and  before  he  had  advaaeed 
more  than  a  step  or  two  with  Ansie 
Walton,  who  hastened  anxiously  to  i«- 
turn  to  the  house,  Arrah  Neil,  with 
her  sunny  brown  hair  floating  w^j 
about  her  face,  came  out  riuming  to 
meet  them. 

"  Quick,  quick,  my  lord,  for  pity'i 
sake  1"  she  cried,  "  there  is  a  laige 
body  of  men  before  the  draw-bridae. 
The  people  are  holding  them  in  panej 
•—the  Lady  Margaret  says  she  can 
conceal  you  from  all  eyes,  if  you  make 
haste."  She  spoke  with  brettUess 
ei^rness ;  and  Lord  Beverly  hurried 
his  pace  as  much  as  possible,  bat  v^ 
perfect  calmness,  taming  with  a  m^ 
to  Amde  Walton,  and  saying, 

"  Fresh  evils  of  civil  war,  Annie! 
but  I  fear  net  the  result*" 

The  time  occupied  in  crossing  te 
the  house  seemed  fearfully  long  te 
Miss  Wahon  and  Arrah  Neil;  bot 
they  found  Lady  Margaret  waitiog 
iraDqoilly  emnigh  at  m  inuA  door 
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that  led  into  the  meadow,  and  the  old 
lady's  only  words  were— 

"  Follow !"  to  the  earl ;  and,  "  Wait 
in  the  withdrawing-room — they  will 
not  let  them  in  till  I  order  it/'  to  her 
two  fair  guests.  Then  leading  the 
way  with  a  calm  step,  she  conducted 
Lord  Beverly  up  the  same  stairs  and 
through  the  same  passages  which  she 
had  followed  with  her  niece  on  the 
first  night  of  her  stay  at  Langley 
Han ;  hut  turning  a  little  to  the  right 
at  the  door  of  Annie  Walton's  cham- 
ber, she  brought  the  earl  into  a  small 
detached  room,  which  seemed  isolated 
from  ev»y  other  part  of  the  building. 

**  Here  you  will  be  safe,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  not,  dear  Lady  Margaret," 
replied  Lord  Beverly,  with  a  smile  at 
what  he  thought  her  want  of  expe- 
rience in  such  matters. 

"  We  will  see,"  she  answered,  ad- 
vancing to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
where  stood  a  huge  antique  fire-place, 
with  a  chimney-piece  of  rich  wrought 
stone.  "  No  moving  pictures,  no 
sliding  panels  here!"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, ''but  place  your  hand  upon 
that  pillar,  my  good  lord,  and  push  it 
strongly — ^more  strongly  towards  the 
hearth!  There,'*  she  continued,  as 
the  whole  mass  swung  back,  display- 
ing an  aperture  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  pass,  but  not  without  stooping, 
"you  will  find  a  bolt  within  which 


will  make  it  as  fast  as  masonry.  The 
stairs  lead  you  into  rooms  below, 
where  no  one  can  come  without  my 
leave.  You  shall  be  supplied  with  all 
you  want. — But  hark  I  On  my  life, 
they  have  let  the  men  in.  Quick,  my 
lord,  and  bolt  the  door.  I  will  send 
somebody  soon ;  but  I  must  go  down, 
lest  those  girls  make  some  mistake  if 
questioned." 

Lord  Beverly  entered  at  once,  and 
feeling  over  the  face  of  the  stone  for 
the  bolt,  pushed  it  home,  and  made 
the  whole  secure.  He  then  paused, 
and  listened,  waiting  patiently  for 
several  minutes.  At  first  he  could 
hear  no  sound  in  the  remote  and  well- 
covered  place  where  he  was  concealed ; 
but  at  length  he  caught  the  noise  of 
voices  and  steps  running  hither  and 
thither  in  the  house.  They  came  near, 
passed  away  into  other  chambers  on 
the  left,  returned,  sounded  in  the 
passage,  and  then  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  could  perceive  that  several 
men  entered,  examined  the  wainscoat, 
tried  every  pannel,  moved  every  article 
of  furniture,  and  at  length  shook  the 
mantlepiece  and  the  stone  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  chimney ;  but  the 
bolt  held  close  and  fast,  and  the  re- 
ceding steps  showed  him  that  these 
unwelcome  visitors  had  turned  their 
course  elsewhere. 
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SOME   NEW  JOTTINGS  IK  MT  NOTB-IOOK. — FIRST  GATHBRIKO. 
BT  A  PBIAMKB. 

"  I  wiih  TOtt  saw  me  half  starting  oat  of  my  chair ;  with  what  cotiftdence,  u  I 
griup  the  elbow  of  it,  I  look  op,  catdiing  the  idea,  eren  sometimes  before  it  kitf- 
way  reaches  me  1 

'*  I  belioTe  in  my  conscience,  I  intercept  many  a  thought  whidi  Hearen  intoded 
for  another  man." — Stebne. 

«  They  tell  but  dreams."— Mrs.  Hbmaks. 


0ne« 

There  is  one  wish  my  heart  has  al- 
ways faltered  in,  nor  could  I  bring 
myself  to  give  it  to  my  friends ;  and 
yet  it  is  so  commonly  spoken,  and  so 
generally  esteemed  a  kind  one,  that  it 
may  appear  extraordinary  to  reAise 
one's  assent  to  it.  I  allude  to  the 
custom,  on  new-year's  days,  and  birth- 
days, and  the  other  little  eras  of  a 
person's  life,  of  wishing  him  many  re- 
turns of  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
prayer  a  good  one,  and  have  always 
paused  in  uttering  it.  And  where- 
fore ?  Because  I  may  not  recognize  in 
old  age  a  blessing.  I  remember  the 
altered  form,  the  failing  memory,  the 
palsied  mind,  the  closed-up  heart— 
and  I  ask  myself.  Are  these  the  goods 
I  would  give  my  friend  ?  And  more 
than  these ;  I  call  to  mind  that  those 
who  live  lone,  die  over  and  over  again 
in  losing  their  beloved  ones ;  and  that 
hope,  and  joy,  and  heidth,  all  perish, 
even  while  the  poor  body  yet  lives  on. 
Thus  the  protracted  life  presents  only 
the  wider  field  for  the  sorrowful  inva- 
sions of  change  and  grief. 

Schiller^  with   his  wonted  felicity, 

gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  profound 
eep  of  desolation  in  this  couplet : — 

«Das  Hers  ist  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist 

leer, 
Und  weiter   giebt   sie  dem  Wunsche 

nichts  mcfir." 

And  8o>  with  the  old  man  |the 
world  has  truly  become  an  empty 
place.  His  co-mates,  who  started 
with  him  in  the  same  morning  of  life> 
are  long  since  at  rest  in  their  dusty 
pfraves.  Some  died  abroad,  and  some 
in  their  own  land.  Some  lingered  on 
through  months,  or  even  years,  of 
pain;  others  were  struck  down  in  a 


passing  moment.  Some  died  hsppilff 
and  at  peace ;  others  in  want  and  mi- 
sery unspeakable.  At  all  events,  tb^ 
are  gone,  and  his  heart  rinki  within 
him  as  he  feels  he  is  alone;  and  ha 
wonders  when  he  thinks  how  strange 
all  things  have  become,  and  how  dif- 
ferently people  speak  and  act  now 
from  what  they  did  when  he  was  a 
boy. 

"  Whom  heaven  loves,  dies  eariji' 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  old  wise 
Greek ;  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  abhof- 
rent  to  Christian  feeling,  or  that  wosld 
prevent  one  giving  as  th«r  best  wish 
— "A  hi^py  deaths  and—ons  in 
youth !" 


CfDOt 

Might  not  a  curious  paper  be  wriN 
ten  on  the  last  verses  or  our  poe^ 
and  an  attempt  made  to  show  tost  io 
them  those  glorious  spirits  tool^  per- 
haps unconsciously,  no  unmeet  nre- 
well  of  the  muse?  The  last  lioe 
written  by  Lord  Byron  were  :— 

Seek    out— Jess    oft^    songht   thaa 
found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then   look   around,    and  choose  th; 
ground. 
Ami  take  thy  rest. 

Shelley's  last  poem,  and  perhip 
the  most  mystical  of  any  he  wrote, » 
called  «•  The  Triumph  of  Life**  «J° 
was  in  great  part  composed  as  he 
floated  on  that  fatal  sea  which  was  «> 
soon  to  engnlph  him.  Jts  conchisiofl 
is:— 

After  brief  fP5» 
From  every  form  the  beanty  slowly 
waned; 
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Prom  every  firmest   limb    and  fairest 

face 
Tbe  strength  and  freshness  fell  like 

dnst,  and  left 
The  action  and  the  shape,  without  the 

grace 

Of  life.    .    .    .    Thus  on  the  way 
Mask  after  mask  fell  from  the  counte- 
nance 

And  form  of  all ;  and  long  before  the 
day 

Was  old,  the  joy  which  waked,    like 

heaven's  glance, 
The  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  valley, 

died; 
And  some  grew  weary  of  the  ghastly 

dance, 

And  fell,  as  I  have  fallen,  by  the  way- 
side;— 

Those  soonest  from  whose  forms  most 
shadows  past, 

And  least  of  strength  and  beauty  did 
abide. 

Tken^  what  IS  life?  I  cried. 

The  lingering  sweetness  of  the  last 
Botes  of  the  Hemans  has  not  yet 
quitted  our  ears,  and  her  "  Sabbath 
Sonnet*^  was  the  tender  adieu  the 
daughter  of  music,  with  failing  fingers, 
took  of  her  harp.  It  followed — how 
fitly  I — her  magnificent  lyric,  "  Des- 
pondency and  Aspiration,"  and  told 
that  the  restless  longings  of  that  lofty 
strain  were  all  fulfilled,  and  oh,  how 
abundantly!  She  died  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  this  was  the  broken  melody 
of  the  poor  sufferer  on  her  last  Sab* 
hath  morning.  Memories  of  the  sun- 
shiny fields  of  her  own  England  came 
across  her  soul,  the  peacefulness 
which  seems  pre-eminently  cast  over 
nature  dm*ing  tbe  hallowed  hours,  the 
happy  groups  wending  their  way,  alike 
irom  hall  and  from  hamlet,  towards 
the  grey  eburcb-tower,  whence  the 
sweet  jangling  chimes  are  issuing — 
ud  then  the  touching  allusion  to  her 
own  feebleness  :— 

I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways, — ^to  the  fe- 
verish bed* 

Of  sickness  bound ; — ^yet,  oh  my  God  ! 
I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace 
hath  filled 

Mj  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throb- 
bings  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankful- 
ness. 

Vol.  XXIII.— No.  136. 


Another,  and  an  altered,  gust  from 
the  wind-harp  I  Yes  ;  the  breezy 
tones  are  changed,  and  the  instrument 
obeys  the  unseen  agent's  ministration* 
Is  not  the  human  soul  tbe  instrument 
we  speak  of;  and  feelings,  do  they  not 
sweep  its  chords,  and  shake  out  res^ 
ponse,  ay!  and  to  widely  difiTerent  yi- 
orations? 

William  Motherwell,  whose  Scottish 
ballads  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  many  a  snooded  maiden  of  his  own 
country,  and  whose  wild  Norse  legends 
have  yet  more  powerfully  affected  the 
men,  is  the  next  I  shall  refer  to  for 
illustration  of  my  position.  With  a 
sense  of  coming  mortality  creeping 
over  him,  and  a  feeling  as  though  the 
long  g^ass  were  already  waving  above 
his  bead,  and  with  the  natural  desire 
not  wholly  to  pass  away  from  men's 
memories,  the  poet  passionately  en- 
treats, in  his  last  lines,  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  asks  himself,  will  there  be 
any  to  visit  his  grave,  and  pace  it 
round  thinking  of  him,  and  sit  down 
by  his  side,  as  he  lies  there  cold  and 
senseless,  and  name  his  name,  now 
growing  unfamiliar  ?  And  then,  while 
half  hoping  and  half  doubting,  be 
calls  to  mind  that  the  dead  have  no 
need  of  this  tribute,  even  as  they  so 
rarely  receive  it ;  and  his  ^^onclusion 
is  a  kind  of  palinode  of  all  his  pre- 
ceding wishes.  I  quote  from  memory, 
but  am  sure  I  quote  correctly : — 

It  may  be  so.   But  this  is  selfish  sorrow 

To  ask  such  meed, 
A  weakness  and  a  wickedness  to  borrow 

From  hearts  that  bleed. 
The  wailings  of  to-day  for  what  to- 
morrow 

Shall  never  need. 

Lav  me,  then,  gently  in   my   narrow 
dwelHng, 

Thou  sad  heart ! 
And  though  thy  bosom  should  with  grief 
be  swelling. 

Let  no  tear  start ; 
It  were  in  vain ;  for  time  has  long  been 
knelling, 

*  Sad  one,  depart !' 

I  could  extend  this  considerably ; 
but  it  is  often  pleasanter  to  suggest 
than  to  enlarge. 


2  K 
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OiM  thing  JOQ  will  letrn  ftiit  enotigli 
in  tb«  woruly  for  it  is  potent  in  sueh 
toMhing— tbitt  it,  to  be  sospidons. 
Oh  1  eMt  from  yon  for  e?er  the  hate- 
Ail  leaton.  Men  do  not  think  how 
nuoh  of  their  innooeney  thej  are  lay- 
ing down,  when  they  assume  a  elothing 
whose  texture  is  gnile.  Beware  of 
thb  mock  protection;  fbr  you  can 
hardly  use  it  withoot  practising  de- 
ceit I  do  not  ask  you  to  truH  al- 
ways; but  I  would  have  you  think 
well  of  men  until  you  find  them  other- 
wise. When  you  are  once  deceired, 
either  by  an  acted  or  a  spoken  false- 
hood, trust  that  person  no  more. 

I  had  it  once  kid  down  to  me  as  an 
axiom,  by  a  yery  dear  friend,  (and  I 
am  so  satisfied  of  the  precept's  truth 
as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  my  life)  that, 
persons  rarely  suspect  others  except 
of  things  winch  they  are  capable  of 
doing  themselyes.  Yes;  these  sha- 
dows of  doubting  are  generally  Bung 
from  some  bad  realities  within.  You 
are  looking  at  your  own  image  when 
you  see  so  much  yileness  in  your 
neighbour's  face.  How  much  better 
might  not  we  ourselves  become,  if  we 
used  more  largely  to  others  that 
blessed   charity   which   thinkedi    no 

6?U1 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that^ 
1th  all  its  absurdities,  heraldry  is  a 
most  ancient  science.  The  twelve 
Hebrew  tribes  bore  on  their  banners 
insignia,  under  which  the  dying  patri- 
arch Jacob  had  typified  them  (Gen. 
xlix).  The  supporters  of  our  own 
national  arms  were  rra^  emblems, 
even  in  the  days  of  BaUam.  When 
that  bold  bad  man  would  speak  of  the 
victories  and  power  of  lM*ael,  he  se- 
lects those  two  animals  in  illustration 
(Numbers  xxiii.  22,  24  ;  xxiv.  B,  9) 
— the  lion,  as  the  emblem  of  con- 
quest ;  the  unicorn,  of  strength. 


dTtte. 

I  am  assured  by  the  firiend  who  has 
favoured  me  with  them,  that  the  fbU 


lowing  spirited  lines  have  never  been 
print^.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
suffer  from  a  comparison  even  with 
Shelley's,  and  only  regret  I  csonot 
name  the  translator  :— 

TO  TBS  LAIK, 

From  the  Weldi  of  Dftfydd  ab  O  vUtb,  ft  k«i  enki 


Sentinel  of  the  morning  light ! 

Reveller  of  the  spring ! 
How  sweetly,  nobly,  wud  thy  fliglit, 
Thy  boundless  journeying ; 
Far  fk>om  thy  brethren  of  the  woods, 

alone, 
A  hermit  chorister  before  God's  throne! 


Oh  I  wilt  thou  climb  the  heavens  for 
me, 
Ton  rampart's  starry  height— 
Thou  interlude  of  melody 
'Twixt  darkness  and  the  light; 
And  seek,  with  heaven's  first  dawn  upoa 

thy  crest, 
My  lady  love,  the  moonbeam  of  thi 
west  I 

m. 

No  woodland  caroller  art  thoo: 

Far  from  the  archer's  eye, 
Thy  course  is  o'er  the  mount«n  brow, 
Thy  music  in  the  sky ; 
Then  fearless  float  thy  path  of  dosii 

alone. 
Thou  earthly  denisen  of  angel  song) 


•  ♦  •  With  regard  to  friends.  Oar 
little  being  is  so  much  wrapped  i^ 
in  our  personal  experience,  and  (hii 
experience  so  much  constitutes  our 
whole  world,  that  any  one  who  b^ 
comes  dear  to  us,  is  invariably  depre- 
ciated, as  to  hb  form^  life,  when  he 
was  a  stranger  to  us.  This  maj  be 
done  unconsciously,  but,  I  think,  o^ 
curs  almost  assuredly.  We  nefcr 
think  that  our  firiend's  feelings  were 
as  warm,  his  thoughts  as  geoeroo^ 
hb  heart  as  open,  long  bifore  we 
knew  him;  and  should  any  ehsoce 
divide  us,  how  little  do  we  deem  he 
thinks  as  deeply,  feels  as  seofflblji 
lives  as  completely  as  ever  I  Sdf  so 
much  constitutes  with  us  every  thiogi 
that  where  we  are  not  present,  there 
is  a  kmd  of  anaihilatioB  of  all  thiogt 
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else.  Let  m  take  our  dtpurturd  from 
aoj  plaoe^  and  can  we  imagiDe  then 
(at  least  with  any  degree  of  oonvio- 
tkm)  every  thing  nappening  as  reallr 
as  when  we  were  there  ?  Let  friend- 
ship exist  between  us  and  anj  one, 
however  worthy  of  it,  and  can  we 
from  oar  heart  feel  the  same  sympathy 
in  that  friend's  former  life,  which 
passed  ere  our  intimacy  began  ?  No ! 
our  present  love  may  teach  us  to  hear 
of  it  with  gladness ;  but  never  can  we 
dwell  upon  it  with  the  same  enduring 
pleasure  as  we  do  upon  the  scenes  and 
incidents  in  which  we  have  been  our- 
selves sharers. 

And  truly  we  may  become  wise, 
if  we  thus  keep  present  with  us  the 
littleness  of  our  share  in  worldly  mat- 
ters. How  comparatiyely  less  than 
nothing  is  our  busiest  conduct;  and 
yet  to  us  this  little  portion  is  every 
thing!  And  then,  on  all  sides  of  us, 
the  vast  mechanism  of  the  world  is 
going  smoothly  on,  and  hundreds  of 
events  hourly  occurring,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  simply  because  we  do 
not  witness  them.  Neither  do  we  re- 
collect that  what  we  have  seen  oc- 
curred just  as  independently  ere  we 
were  present,  and  shall  go  on  just  as 
uninterruptedly  when  we  have  de- 
parted— tnat  not  with  them  cometh  a 
change,  but  with  us — and  that  man 
ftJsety  charges  upon  nature  the  altera- 
tions he  himself  is  made  to  undergo. 


Truly,  the  world  is  a  lovety  place. 
Not  the  minutest  blade  of  grass,  or 
the  humblest  flower,  I  pass  by  without 
a  blessing  ;  or  the  perishing  epheme- 
T(m,  or  the  everlasting  hills ;  or  the 
fciat  tinkling  streamlet,  or  the  full, 
^•sounding  ocean — all  alike  in  their 
perfections,  though  differing  in  their 
degrees— ^1  tJiese  are  glorious  to  my 
ere  and  senses.  But  man  I — ^here  is 
the  rending  of  the  divine  link — man  is 
the  outc2|8t,  the  spoiler,  the  doomed. 
He  is  no  more  what  he  once  was,  and 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  I  seek  no 
further  pr(K>f  of  the  necessity  €»r  a 
change  in  his  nature  and  destinies. 

The  world-^I  mean  the  world  of 
nature— is  lovely.  Tell  me,  dear 
^^*djn,  haye  you  ever  looked  up 
*^raight  into  the  elear  heavens^  when 


they  were  mirroriag  as  soft  a  blue  as 
your  mistress's  eye,  and  thought  for  an 
instant  what  Space  was,  without  feel- 
ing a  weight  suddenly  plucked  off 
your  head,  and  a  moving  thrill  which 
made  your  pulses  leap  within  yau» 
from  the  yague  sense  of  habitation 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  leoalitj 
that  eternity  does  to  time?  And  then, 
when  you  saw  the  smiling  fields  stretch* 
ing  far,  far  away  on  afi  sides  of  you» 
which  led  off  your  eye  to  rest  at  last 
on  the  distant  hills,  did  you  not  pant 
to  cast  yourself  alNroad  on  that  glo- 
rious scene,  and  inyoluntarily  mur* 
mur — 

••  Oh,  that  1  were 
TIm  TieivleM  spfarH  of  m  lorely  soviHt* 
A  lirinf  voice,  %  breatbinfr  harmony, 
A  hodilfss  enjoyment— born  and  dTin^ 
With  th«  MMt  toM  wbicli  nads  hm  i'^ 

Once  more :  is  there  not  sosaething^ 
inexpressibly  awful  in  the  selitaiy 
magnificence  of  the  noon-day  sun,  as 
he  pours  down  those  ceaseless  tidee  of 
glory  on  this  lower  world? — when  yott 
think  that  he  is  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  shining  for  countless  miles  on 
the  expanse  of  the  glittering  sea,  and 
visiting  the  shady  forest,  the  lonely 
country,  the  peopled  eity  ;  the  palace 
of  the  nobles,  the  hut  of  the  beggar ; 
the  happy  home  of  health*  the  heaped- 
up  hospital ;  the  rich,  the  proud,  the 
rejoicing ;  the  wretched,  the  dyings  the 
dead,  and  the  green  graves.  Yes,  all 
these  things,  so  widely  diflbring,  yet 
forming  part  of  the  same  human  life, 
that  glorious  eye  takes  in  at  once  t 


I  do  not  think  we  sufficiently  sym* 
pathixe  with  our  juniors  in  years. 
That  false  pride>  that  dearly-bought 
experience,  through  which  we  masn- 
tain  a  superiority  over  them,  dispoee 
us  too  much  to  overlook  their  ma^ 
beautiful  traits  of  character.  We  do 
not  remember  that  these  littie  people, 
in  their  own  selves,  and  so  £Mr  as  their 
unripened  sensibilities  carry  them,  are 
each  of  them  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the 
moying  point  round  which  revolyes  tlie 
whole  world  beside.  Neither  do  we 
think  often  enough,  that  there  is  afresh- 
ness  in  these  young  souls  which  may 
profitably  revive  our  jaded  hearts,  and 
an  honeaty  of  purpose  like  anatmo^bera 
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ntrroanding  tbem^  which  it  would  be 
well  for  us  sometimes  to  breathe  ;  and 
that  lastly,  by  <^  becoming  as  little 
children**  we  are  getting  taught  by 
those  who,  of  all  instructors  on  earth, 
are  nearest  heaven;  for  they  have 
come  most  recently  from  it»  and  its 
fragrance  is  still  floating  about  them. 

1  envy  not  the  man  who  can  look  on 
the  open  countenance  of  the  true- 
hearted  boy,  or  the  fair  and  delicate 
ftice  of  girlhood,  with  those  pensive 
eyes  and  lone  golden  hair,  and  not 
call  to  mind  his  own  by-gone  years, 
nor  seek  to  read  for  those  untried 
spirits  what  is  written  for  them  in  the 
book  of  daily  life.  *  Were  I  to  try  to 
feel  like  him,  I  should  not  succeed ; 
for  I  regard  the  young  with  an  in- 
tense sympathy.  Remembering  most 
vividly,  as  I  do,  when  I  was  one  of 
them,  and  recollecting  the  upward 
feeling  wherewith  I  used  to  regard 
the  full-grown,  I  cannot  help  now 
shaping  my  thoughts  downwards,  and 
becoming  one  with  them  again.  It 
may  be,  that  we  do  not  give  in  this 
world  sufficient  individuality  to  each 
with  whom  we  mix.  The  selfish  feel- 
ing of  making  the  world  one  thing, 
and  ourselves  the  other,  closes  up  the 
heart  against  all  the  gentler  sym- 
pathies ;  and  the  apprehension  of 
childishness,  and  its  imputation  to  us, 
prevent  our  entering  into  their  little 
feelings,  and  giving  them  their  due 
weight  and  importance. 

Yet  who  remembers  not  the  days  of 
his  boyhood?  What  traveller,  even 
in  the  midst  of  toilsome  and  busy 
years,  when  manhood  had  hardened 
Lis  heart,  and  disappointment  taught 
him  to  rejoice  no  more  in  earth,  did 
not  turn  bis  eye  backward  to  his 
father's  manly  welcome,  the  tender 
reception  jfrom  his  mother,  his  young 
sisters'  proud  trusting  in  him,  and  his 
happy  home,  whither  no  care  nor  sor- 
row could  pursue  him — the  family 
hearth  was  a  sanctuary,  and  there  he 
was  safe. 

The  innocence  of  childhood,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  in  the  ignorance  of 
evil,  is  for  me  the  one  charm  which 
makes -it  so  like  what  I  dream  of  hea- 
ven. Alas !  how  often,  when  I  gazed 
on  the  fair  hair  of  the  young,  and  eyes 
that  looked  no  evil,  have  I  in  my  heart 
shed  tears  that  such  whiteness  of  soul 
was  no  long^  mine  own — bitter  tears 
of  repentance,    but   ineffectual   ones 


likewise,  for  they  were  the  laroent  for 
what  had  long  since  departed.  The 
fruit  had  been  tasted,  and  the  paradiie 
of  primeval  harmlessness  wandered 
from  for  ever.    •    •    • 


O,  the  littleness  of  human  know* 
ledge  I  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing 
can  be  known.  Mystery  of  mysteries 
are  we  full  often  to  ourselves ;  and  if 
we  know  not  what  is  in  ua — ^if  wbea 
we  cast  the  glance  of  anxious  inqairy 
within,  and  ask  individually,  *'  What 
am  I  ?"  the  hollowness  of  vacuity  only 
reverberates  the  Question — ^how  can 
we  hope  to  compreoend  what  is  not  of 
ourselves  ? 

The  world  talk  of  "  mental  acoiiire. 
ments."  Mental  acquirements  1  and 
what  are  they  ?  The  astronomer  will 
tell  you  that  Science  has  now,  like  the 
giants  of  old,  scaled  the  heavens;  yeii 
that  he,  even  he,  has  in  his  wisdom 
meted  out  the  stars— -that  he  has  com- 
puted their  number,  and  discovffed 
their  positions — that  he  has  obserred 
their  progress,  and  marked  their  varied 
revolutions.  But  turn,  and  ask  the 
wise  man  something  further,  and  he- 
hold  his  emptiness!  Ask  him,  What 
is  any  one  of  those  glowing  orbs  of 
which  he  so  vaunteth  his  knowledge? 
Is  it  only 

«'  A  tpeek  of  UumU  fixed  in  bearea 
\  To  liffht  the  midnigbto  of  Uf  natire  tooro.'* 

Or,  is  it  a  world  like  unto  our  own? 
Are  cares,  and  fears,  and  sorro^n  9^ 
there,  enveloping  it  like  a  sky  ?  and  n 
it  only  its  measureless  distance  which 
invests  it  with  such  lustre?  Doit* 
tenants  contemplate  this  earth  with 
feelings  at  all  akin  to  ours,  when  we 
regard  their  world  ?  Do  they  long  to 
discover  what  beings  people  so  glorioui 
a  fabric,  and  gazing  do  they 

**  Wonder  what  is  there, 
Sobeaatifaiitseemsr 

Ask  him  then  any  of  these  qnestionSf 
and  where  is  his  knowledge  ? 

Again,  visit  the  physiologbt,  and 
inquire  of  him,  where  is  that  thinking 
portion  of  man,  his  true  self,  seated. 
He  can  tell  you  much  of  its  divin« 
functions,  but  nothing    of  its  res* 
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nature;  he  can  dilate  on  its  mighty 
and  mysterious  powers^  hut  what  tan- 
gible idea  can  he  afford  you  of  itself  i 
Bring  him  to  the  new-made  corpse — 
the  temple  in  ruins^  from  which  the 
guardian  deity  is  departed — the  signet, 
whereon  Ichahod,  the  word  of  wo,  b 
engraven — and  ask  him,  where  in  that 
tabernacle  abode  its  inmate  ?  whence 
arose  that  strange  communion  between 
earth  and  heaven?  How  came  the 
worm  and  the  god  to  he  united  in  that 
weak  frame  ?  Alas,  he  can  give  you 
no  reply ;  or  should  he  try  to  reason 
out  the  question,  he  may  lead  you,  ap- 
parently, a  step  or  two  further,  and 
then  will  be  compelled  to  desist. 

The  great  Sanctuary  of  Knowledge 
mortal  foot  has  never  entered;  the 
veil  which  separates  it  from  our  gaze 
has  not  yet  been  uplifted  ;  and  though 
at  times  we  fancy  we  have  advanced 
beyond  our  fellows  towards  treading 
its  unseen  recesses,  we  in  reality  but 
touch  the  curtain  which  trembles  in 
our  hold  ;  and  the  densest  mist  that 
beclouds  us  is— ourself !  Things  alien 
to  us  we  can  fancy  we  understand; 
the  world  that  is  about  us  we  can,  in 
our  hours  of  musing,  contemplate  and 
adnure ;  hut  the  world  within  passeth 
knowledge.  The  mind,  though  itself 
the  seat  of  understanding,  like  the 
eye — so  Locke  compares  it — cannot 
view  itself ;  and  thus  remains  in  igno- 
rance of  its  own  true  nature. 


All  persons  of  a  highly-wrought 
and  imaginative  disposition,  must  have 
found  how  much  clearer  they  are  able 
to  thmk  in  the  night  season  than  during 
the  garish  hours  of  day.  Some  sav, 
the  passions  are  more  awake  then  ;  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  am  sure  the  intellect 
is  more  awake  also.  Jean  Paul  has  a 
pretty  conceit,  to  explain  to  us  why 
our  thoughts  are  more  vivid,  more 
marked,  more  copious,  while  the  ma- 
terial world  is  wrapped  in  eloom. 
He  says  something  Bke  this,  if  I  do 
not  wrong  him : — 

**  The  earth  is  every  day  overspread 
with  the  veil  of  night,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  cages  of  birds  are  dark- 
«Md>  so  that  we  may  the  more  readily 
apprehend  the  higher  harmonies  of 
taonght  in  the  hush  and   stillnest  of 


darkness.  Ideas,  which  the  day  converts 
into  smoke  and  mist,  daring  the  night 
stand  about  us,  lights  and  lames  ;  nke 
the  column  which  fluctuates  above  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  seems  in 
the  daytime  a  pillar  of  cloud,  but  is  by 
night  a  column  of  fire." 

The  superior  claims  of  the  ebon 
goddess  are  so  well  put  forth  hertt 
that  I  need  make  no  addition. 


We  speak  of  the  treasures  of  affec- 
tion in  this  world— ihas  the  spirit-luid 
none  such  ?  Even  from  the  millions 
of  bursten  hearts,  who  have  hence 
travelled  thitherwards,  may  not  stores 
of  it  be  gathered,  richer,  purer,  more 
disinterested,  (inasmuch  as  lacking  the 
impulse  of  the  passions)  than  any  this 
world  can  bestow?  Have  we  dear 
ones  dwelling  with  us  above  earth  ?-:. 
are  there  not  some  also  beneath  it  ? — 
and  whose  affection  is  the  more  un- 
changing^ ?  Which  of  them  will  love 
us  on  still  without  coldness  or  f^etfuU 
ness — without  caring  for  our  imper- 
fections— without  heedmg  our  unkind- 
ness — without  blaming  our  injustioe 
or  wrong;  but  ever,  ever, looking  upon 
us  with  the  same  tender  eyes,  taking 
all  wrong,  giving  none,  and  watching 
over  us  for  good,  untired,  unwearied^ 
undepartingi 

Alas,  alas  1  it  is  the  living  change, 
not  the  dead,  in  their  affection  and  na- 
tures. I  have  read  of  the  Arab  city» 
in  which  the  inhabitants  were  in  one 
night  changed  to  stone.  Whatever 
had  been  the  occupation  of  each  at  that 
particular  moment,  in  that  did  the  cold 
hand  fix  him — in  that  he  remamed  for 
ever  and  ever.  So  is  it  with  the  de- 
parted: in  those  silent  mansions  no 
change  ever  cometh  ;  the  condition  of 
the  soul,  its  affections,  its  impulses^ 
are  all  the  same — ^rmlj  fixed  for  eter- 
nity. But  we!  we  who  talk  of  the 
changes  of  death,  put  out  of  the  way 
the  mcalcnlablvjifeaUjr  chiuigea^  of 
life.  ^^  ^^^    ''^^ 


i> 


y 


How  much  is  our  dread  of  death—* 
oar  shrinking  from  the  pale  shadow- 
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increased  by  the  bugbear  mockeries 
iprith  which  the  grave  and  burial  are 
now  encumbered !  Men  are  not  satis- 
fied that  their  friends  should  die,  but 
thej  must  heap  up  in  addition  such 
idle  pageantry  as  can  only  weary  and 
disgust.  Think  over  some  of  them ! — 
the  satellites  of  Death  who  make  up 
the  funeral,  his  triumphal  hearse-car, 
his  monumental  trophy  (to  give  dura- 
bility to  his  conquest),  and  his  badges 
of  servitude  which  the  living  weepers 
•wear  for  the  twelvemonth.  And  yet 
we  may  ask,  why  these  sad  and  dis- 
tressing symbols  ? — why  add  suffering 
to  tuffering^-heap  gprief  on  grief,  and 
tear  on  tear,  by  these  cumbrous  ob- 
sequies? 

I  will  not,  that  friend  however  dear, 
or  relation  however  nearly  connected, 
place  over  me  the  graven  work  of  the 
statuary.  It  is  but  making  Death  his 
trophy,  as  I  before  said,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge not  the  conquest  of  the  great 
▼ictor.  Rather  lay  me  in  the  grassy 
bed,  wherein  I  may  repose  quietly  and 
unmarked ;  and  save  me  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  tuoh  unwieldy  struc- 


tures. The  cotxdi  of  tusf  speaks  bet- 
ter things  in  its  symbolic  simplicity ; 
says  it  not,  that  the  one  within  is  look^ 
ing  for  an  awakening,  and  is  patiently 
expecting  the  welcome  tones  of  that 
voice  which  will  not  call  to  him  an. 
answered?  The  raarveUous  sweetness 
of  those  divine  accents  Will  be  sooner 
heard  through  the  light  covering  of  a 
few  earth-handsfuU. 

Memorial,  to  be  sure,  I  wovldhave^ 
fbr  who  would  be  without  one?— but 
one  more  desirable  than  efBgy  in  braai 
or  stone, 

**A  cweet  bamittaf  maraiarofDyBHMb 
where  it  nroiu4  rest  ;*' 

a  constant  presence  with  those  I  love; 
a  word  of  blessing  when  thought  of; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  longing  wisli 
or  a  tender  tear  for  me  ;  and  at  all 
times  an  unmurmuring  submission  to 
His  will  who  has  given  the  weary  rest, 
and  glorified  himself  bv  the  departure 
of  one  in  His  faith  and  fear. 

Enough  of  this,  and  more  than 
enouffh.  I  pause  in  the  midst  of  my 
vain  dreamings. 


OEDNANCE   MElfOIA  OF  IE£LAND. 


Wb  have  now  lying  h^fate  us  a  copy 
of  the  <*  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
i^ppointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of 
Ireland;  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  Eridence,  Appendix,  and  Index" — 
presented  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment by  command  of  her  Majesty ;-« 
and  though  we  have  no  doubt  that 
before  this  number  of  the  Magazine 
shall  be  published,  the  object  looked 
for  by  the  distinguished  body  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  at 
whose  solicitation  this  commission 
originated,  wUi  be  fully  attained,  we 
consider  it  nevertheless  our  duty  to 
notice  a  document  in  every  way  so 
interesting,  and  to  express  our  opinion 
on  its  great  national  importance. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  parliamentary 
report  of  no  ordinary  value  and  in- 
terest— one  that  will  not  be  carelessly 
thrown  aside  as  waste  papw,  as  such 
reports  so  frequently  are^but  that 


will  be  carefully  deposited  in  tbe 
libraries  of  intellectual  and  good  nien 
as  a  collection  of  opinions  no  less  to  be 
admired  for  their  fine  philosophy  than 
for  their  pure  patriotism.  It  is,  in 
fact,  such  a  document  as  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  unwise  to  print, 
if  it  had  not  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
which  it  recommends. 

But  before  we  enter  further  into 
the  nature  of  this  report,  it  .may  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  memoir,  and  tbe 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  tbe 
present  imposing  movement  in  faroiir 
of  its  contmuance.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  of  our  readers  who  are  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  Ireland,  which  is  lo 
admirable  'Sov  the  minuteness  of  its 
details  and  the  perfection  of  its  exeev- 
tion ;  and  they  must  be  equally  se* 
qojttnt^d  with  the  fi^t,  tbAt  lbs  toteffi* 
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gent  direeton  of  tbU  lunrey  deeming^ 
most  properly,  an  illostratiTe  memoir 
essentiallj  necessary  to  the  elncidation 
of  this  map,  and  having  peculiar  facili- 
ties at  their  command  for  its  compila- 
tion, with  thb  view  made  collections 
of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  of 
a  topographical  and  historic  character, 
to  an  extent  absolutely  surprising.  As 
a  specimen  of  such  materials,  and  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  its  plan  and  arran^ments,  the 
directors,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Irish  government,  printed  that  limited 
and  unfinished  edition  of  the  memoir 
of  the  parish  of  Templemore  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Dublin  in  1835,  and  of 
which  copies  were  presented  to  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  empire. 
In  two  years  after,  this  memoir  of 
Templemore  was  published  in  its 
finished  state  for  public  sale,  and  as 
the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  such 
memoirs  to  illustrate  the  map  of  Ire- 
land; but  thouffh  this  work,  as  it 
appears,  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  British  Association,  which  ad- 
dressed the  government  in  favour  of 
its  continuance — of  the  grand  Jury 
of  the  county  of  Derry,  who  also 
addressed  the  government  for  the  same 
purpose — of  the  public  press  of  the 
British  islands,  and  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad — though  Professor  Pictet 
of  Geneva  pronounced  it  a  work  "  fort 
precieux,"  and  Lord  Brougham  ''a  co- 
rollary from  the  Survey,  more  valuable 
than  the  Survey  itself* — this  most 
remarkable  unanimity  and  amount  of 
public  opinion  in  its  favour  was  re- 
garded as  nothing,  and  from  some 
miserable  feeling  as  to  its  expense,  or 
pretext  of  economy,  the  publication 
of  more  of  the  memoirs  was  prohibited, 
aod  ultimately  the  corps  of  persons 
chiefiy  employed  on  its  compilation 
were  discharged  as  no  loneer  neces- 
sary now  that  the  map  itself  had  been 
finished.  Well  miffnt  Dr.  Romney 
Robinson,  as  one  of  the  most  dbtin- 
guisbed  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, thus  expr^s  himself  on  so 
marked  a  slight  of  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  a  body  so  illustrious : — 

**  The  memoir  was  suspended  without 
the  slightest  attention  bemg  paid  to  the 
memorial  of  the  British  Astodatioa, 
which  I  hid  th»  teuw  (Of  kjiBf  bilere 


you  on  Saturday,  which  was  the  ezpres- 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  at  least  two 
thousand  highly  informed  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  whose  intellec- 
tual rank  entitled  them  at  least  to  some 
consideration." 

We  were  about  to  say  so  much 
for  the  courtesy  of  a  Whig  goyem- 
ment  and  their  affectionate  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland!  but  we 
shall  keep  our  political  feelingB  undert 
and  proceed  calmly.  Dr.  Robinson 
was  next  asked  in  what  year  the  me- 
morial of  the  Association  was  pre- 
sented,  and  he  answers  :— 

"The  memorial  was  presented  in 
1835 ;  we  were  informed  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  but  no 
answer  was  ever  returned  to  us ;  and 
shortly  after  that  the  publkation  of 
this  Memoir  was  ordered  to  be  sns« 
pended.  Afterwards  a  pOTtion  of  the 
subject  was  resumed  by  the  publication 
of  the  Geological  Memoir  of  London- 
d^ry,  without  either  consulting  the 
interests  of  science  in  general  or  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  public.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  Geologioal  Me- 
moir was  conoeded  to  the  entreaties  of 
a  deputation  of  geologists,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  others  felt  that  the  branohea 
of  science  in  whioh  they  were  interested 
should  also  have  been  taken  into  the 
account.'* 

But  the  feelings  in  finvour  of  the 
Memoir  which  had  fixed  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes 
of  all  parties  in  Ireland,  thoi^h 
they  might  appeared  to  have  died 
away,  only  slumbered  for  awhile,  to 
exhibit  tnemselves  with  increased 
vigour  when  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
doing  so  should  arrive.  And  such 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  itself 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government  in  power,  and  the 
consequent  advance  of  the  empure  in 
prosperity.  The  Royal  Irbh  Aca- 
demy, which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  eUte  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Ireland,  took  the  initiative  move- 
ment in  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
by  presenting  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  following  important  memorial :— 

«« To  his  ExeeUeney  PhUip  Eari  de  Grey* 
Lord  Lieatenant-Geseral  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  Ite.  kc 

*<May  it  please  yovr  ExoeUency-.- 
The  depotatte  from  the  oonnoil  of  ikm 
Royal  Lrish  Academy  b^kftfe  t»  4r«r 
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the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the 
following  statement. 

**  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  it  appears  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  details  of  such 
works,  much  yaluable  matter  has  been 
collected.  The  desire  of  enlarging  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  productive  resources 
of  the  country  has  caused  the  collection 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  information  re- 
specting its  geology,  natural  history, 
and  statistics,  while  the  necessity  of 
fixine  on  some  sure  basis  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  maps,  has  led  to  the  ac- 
cumuffition  of  a  treasure  of  antiquarian 
research,  which  is  doubly  precious  from 
the  perishing  character  of  its  materials, 
and  the  total  neglect  that  previously 
attended  such  inquiries. 

"  The  academy,  as  specially  including 
these  pursuits  among  the  objects  of  their 
institution,  welcomed  the  anpearance  of 
the  *  Memoir  of  Derrv*  with  a  satisfac- 
tion too  soon  checkea  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  plan  of  publication,  in 
which  the  materials  of  every  kind,  re- 
lative to  the  same  locality,  were  brought 
together  and  exhibited  in  one  view. 
Since,  however,  they  find  that  a  sepa- 
rate publication  of  the  geological  part 
of  the  survey  has  been  permitted,  they 
venture  to  hope  that  the  public  will  not 
be  deprived  of  the  remaming  matter — 
in  no  respect  less  important,  in  some 
respects  far  more  interesting. 

"  Therefore,  even  were  they  not  em- 
boldened by  the  kind  attention  which 
your  Excellency  has  ever  shown  to  the 
national  interests,  they  should  feel 
themselves  deficient  in  their  duty,  not 
merely  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  in  general,  if  they 
did  not  submit  to  your  Excellency's 
consideration  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing a  work  so  well  begun.  They  do 
not  of  course  presume  to  suegest  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  this ;  but  while 
they  are  confident  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a  trifling  expense,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  has  been  already 
incurred,  and  which  is  thrown  away  if 
its  results  are  not  published,  thev  are 
also  certain  that  the  work  will  yield  far 
more  than  a  full  equivalent  of  the  cost, 
by  exciting  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  reflecting  honour  on  the 
government. 

**  William  How  an  Hamilton, 

**  Preiident  of  the  Academy. 
«•  jMivfuy  19th,  184S." 

Thl«  step  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
^f  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (of  all 
parties)  connected  with  Ireland,  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  on  Monday,  June  19,  1843,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were 


**  At  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  m- 
tlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  held  at 
the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshin, 
on  Monday,  June  19th,  1843. 

'*  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  in  the 
chair. 

"  Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  it- 
conded  by  the  O'Connor  Don. 

"  Resolved— That  the  first  volume  ol 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Memoir  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1837,  by  government, 
and  that  at  that  time  materials  were  ia 
process  of  collection  for  illustrating  tbe 
whole  of  Ireland  by  similar  memoirs. 

"  That  these  materials  comprise  very 
yaluable  information  on  natural  history, 
including  geology,  statistics,  topogra- 
phical history,  and  local  antiquities, 
omitting  nothing  which  could  be  coon- 
dered  as  belonging  to  a  surrey,  in  tbe 
largest  sense  of  the  word. 

"  That  it  was  hoped  that  this  Memoir 
would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  publications,  forming,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ordnance  maps,  a  work  of 
the  highest  national  importance. 

**  That  this  work  was  suspended,  as 
this  meeting  much  regrets,  after  the 
publication  of  that  volume;  but  that 
m  consequence  of  the  representatiooi 
made  by  a  deputation  of  Irish  members 
of  parliament,  the  geological  branch  of 
the  survey  was  separately  resumed,  by 
order  of  government. 

«*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
it  is  a  matter  of^  great  public  import- 
ance and  interest  that  the  materiab  to 
collected  should  be  made  available  while 
the  organization  framed  for  carrying  oa 
the  survey  exists,  and  which  affords 
means  for  collecting,  and  fadlitatiag, 
and  methodiaing  facts  never  likely  to 
recur. 

f-  *•  That  on  this  account  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  work  should  be  now 
resumed  and  completed,  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  volume  ahready  published, 
although  probably  on  a  less  expcn^re 
scale,  and  entering  into  less  mimite 
details. 

**  Proposed  by  Lord  Kenmare,  w- 
conded  by  Viscount  B^nard. 

•♦  Resolved— That  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions  be  very  respectfully  hot 
strongly  urged  upon  the  consid«atioo 
of  Her  Mi^esty's  Government,  and  that 
the  foUowmg  noblemen  and  gentlemea 
be  appointed  a  deputation  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  to  act  also  aa  a  oommittee  in 
promoting  this  important  object-^    .. 


Lord  DowiMhlTO 

TbeO*CaniiorDoa 

Lord  Dare 

Mr.Wy«c 

LordLUtowel 

Mr  auiw 

LordKennura 

Bfr.  G.  A.  HanOmi 

LordBeroud 

Mr.VMey 

Mr.  Rom 

Mr.Carev 

Mr.  Dawson  Dainer        Lord  Adare 
MarquitorClaiirkade    Mr.  W.  8.0*Bcin 

««S1,  llBDOTir.sqaara,lMi  Jum,  IMS. 
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**The  foUowmff  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen attended  the  meeting  in  Hanoyer 
square,  19tb  Jane,  1843— 

Maraulf  of  Downshire 
TbcEtflfl' 


of  Clare 
Lord  Csrtery 
HirDcDbun  Noirejt 
CoL  CoDolljr 
Tbe  O'Connor  Don 
Mr.  Sbav 

Marquii  of  Clanrkarde 
Mr.BoM 

Evl  of  Clsncarty 
Mamiis  of  Tboowiod 
Mr.  W.  R.  O.  Ooro 
Mr.Jsme9H.  UainUton 
Mr.  ArchboM 
Vimmot  JoGdni 
EariofGlcBgall 
Mr.  Wade 
Leid  GHtlemalne    ] 


Mr.  Chtpfnan 

Mr.  Lefroy 

Esriof  Kenaure 

Sir  Devld  RocIm 

£>rlof  Baodoa 

Hon.  —  Carew 

Mr.  Wy<e 

Lord  Bernard 

Lord  A  dare 

Hon.  T.  Vetey 

Earlof  LiMowel 

CoLVemer 

Mr.  Gregory 

Captain  Taylor 

Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien 

Col.  Wyndbam,  Fctworth 

Sir  John  Burke 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton 


The  wishes  of  such  distingnished 
bodies  were  not  unheeded^  as  those  of 
otbersy  scarcely  less  distinguished*  had 
been  previouslj.  The  premier  received 
tbe  deputation  with  the  courteous  at- 
tention which  might  have  been  expected 
by  sQch  a  bodj  from  one  so  enlightened 
and  right-minded,  and — with  his  cha- 
racteristic sagacity — determined  at  once 
on  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
to  take  evidence,  and  report  to  the 
government  on  such  points  of  inquiry 
IS  be  considered  it  right  the  govern- 
ment should  be  acquainted  with  before 
thev  took  any  final  step  on  a  matter  of 
snob  importance.  The  commissioners 
appointed  were — Mr.  Young,  Captain 
Boldero,  and  Lord  Adare — the  first, 
IS  a  representative  of  the  government ; 
tbe  second,  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment; and  the  third,  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  at  whose  solicitation  the 
commission  originated;  and  accord- 
^S^y>  the  following  official  memoran- 
dum was  presented  to  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  SOth  of  June  following : 

**  Tbe  accompanying  representation 
has  been  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  a  deputation  representing  a  large 
body  of  Doblemen  and  gentlemen,  resi- 
dents and  proprietors  of  estates  in  Ire- 
land. A  communication  on  tbe  same 
subject,  to  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  made  by  the  council  of 
tbe  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  also 
annexed. 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  is  desbrous  that, 
into  some  of  the  matters  adverted  to  in 
tbese  representations,  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  before  any  proceeding  be 
adopted,  or  decision  taken,  by  her 
n^jesty's  government;  and  he  will  be 
>nuch  obliged  to 

nr.  Young, 
Captam  Boldero,  and 
Lord  Adare, 


if  they  will  undertake  that  inquiry,  and 
report  tbe  result  of  it,  together  with 
sach  observations  and  suggestions  as 
may  appear  to  them  deserving  of  the 
considerations  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

*•  The  following  are  tbe  principal 
points  to  which  it  should  be  directed: — 

'*  I.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  information  respecting  the  ge- 
ology, natural  history,  and  statistics 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  actually  col- 
lected, and  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  an  accompanying  letter  from  Captain 
Larcom,  bearing  date  the  16tb  of  Slay, 
1843? 

**  ]  I.  To  what  counties,  or  districts, 
in  Ireland  does  this  information  refer  ? 

"  III.  By  whom  was  it  collected  and 
arranfi^ed  ? 

**  IV.  What  provision  has  been  made 
for  tbe  safe  custody  of  the  manuscript 
volumes,  and  other  documents  which 
contain  it ;  ani  bow  far  are  they  acces- 
sible to  those  who  may  wish  to  consult 
tbcm? 

*'V.  What  progress  has  been  made 
with  the geologicalsurvey  of  Ireland ? 

**  VI.  In  what  manner  is  that  survey 
now  conducted? 

' *  V 1 1.  W bat  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  toe  continuance  of 
the  geological  survey,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  tbe  results  of  it  ?  What  has 
been  tbe  cost  of  such  publications  as 
may  have  actually  taken  place  at  the 
public  charge,  in  respect  to  this  sur- 
vey ;  and  how  far  has  that  charge  been 
diminished,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  di- 
minished, by  the  sale  of  the  work  to 
private  individuals  ? 

VIIL  1.  (a)  Could  tbe  future  pro- 
gress of  the  geological  survey  be  con- 
nected advantageously  with  historical, 
statistical,  and  antiquarian  researches, 
(6)  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  upon  a 
plan  prescribed  by  that  department ;  (c) 
such  researches  Ineing  maae  through  the 
local  and  voluntary  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals interested  in  and  conversant 
with  the  subjects  of  this  inquiry,  or  by 
institutions  formed  for  tbe  express  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  digestmg  mate- 
rials? 

IX.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  desurable  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  effected  by  such  means  in 
Scotland;  in  what  manner  and  upon 
what  general  principles  the  parochial 
statistical  survey  now  in  progress  in 
that  country  is  conducted ;  what  is  the 
cost  of  conductine  it,  of  publishing  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  made,  and  what 
is  the  actual  and  estimated  return  from 
the  Fale  of  the  publications. 

"  X.  In  some  of  the  papers  attadied 
to  this  memorandum,  reference  is  made 
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to  ft  memoir  whteli  is  uaderstood  to  bftTe 
been  prepared  mnd  printed  at  the  pubHe 
cfaarere,  containing  a  rery  daborate  and 
detwed  account  of  a  single  parish  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry — that  of  Temple- 
more. 

«*  As  the  account  of  this  single  parish 
constitutes  a  work  of  nearly  400  pages, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense  of  continuing  a  publication  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  on  such  a  scale  would 
be  extremely  great ;  and,  independently 
of  the  consideration  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  Talue  of  the  memoir  is  increased  hj 
the  great  extent  and  variety  of  the  detail 
into  which  it  enters  on  many  points  of 
merely  local  and  temporary  interest. 

•*  XI.  It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  materials  for  a  memoir  for  each 
county  in  Ireland,  comprising  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature  connected  with 
the  statistics,  history,  and  antiquities  of 
each  county,  might  be  collected  and 
digested ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Ireland,  combined 
with  such  hiformation  as  officers  in 
the  employ  of  government  in  various 
public  departments,  parliamentary^  docu- 
ments, and  the  contributions  of  indivi- 
duals, might  supply,  would  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  such  a  collec»- 

•«To  this  point,  in  particular,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  desirous  of  calUng  your 
attention. 

"XII.  It  is  important  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  best  principle  on 
whic^  such  a  memoir  should  be  pre- 
pared, in  respect  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  information  to  be  com- 
prised in  it;  what  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  and  digesting  that 
information;  the  probable  expense  of  the 
undertaking,  indudfaig  both  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  materials  and  the  publication 
of  them ;  the  probable  future  demand 
for  the  work,  and  how  far  the  sale  of  it 
might  contribute  to  defray  the  charge. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  usef\a!  information  on  some  of 
the  points  referred  to  in  this  memoran- 
dum may  be  procured  from  the  follow- 
ing persons  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject : 

Colonel  Colby, 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 

Mr.  Petrie, 

Captain  Larcom, 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinson. 

It  would  be  important  that  there  should 
be  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  any 
opinions  and  suggestions  which  may  be 
eUcited  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  and 
authority  will  be  given  to  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 


"  Atti^hed  to  tilts v~^. 

certain  papers  and  letters  mm  OoMiji 
Colby,  and  others  bewrbg  npoa  » 
subject  of  this  inquiry. 

«*  RoBUtT  Pbbl. 

*«  WUtohtU,  imt  St.  1843." 


Thus  authorised,  the  t 
immediately  sommoned  for  cxaminir 
tion,  not  only  the  distinguished  geo. 
tlemen  named  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  m 
also  many  others,  equally  eminent  fer 
their  learning  and  acquaintance  wiA 
the  subjects  to  be  inquired  into  j  toge- 
ther with  inteHigent  men  practicd^ 
acquainted  with  the  bookselling  tad 
publishing  business;  and  the  result « 
their  labours  is  the  very  Talnable  and 
interesting  volume  now  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  both  howei  of 
parliament,  and  the  public  generally. 
Of  the  report  of  the  eommissiottffi 
themselves,  which  constitutes  the  m 
part  of  this  rolume,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  any  minute  detail;  but  we  may 
observe  generally,   that  no  duty  wH 
ever  more  faithfully  or  admirably  per- 
formed,  than  was  that  imposed  « tht 
commissioners  on  this  occasion.  ETfl7 
point  suggested  by   the  prooucr  for 
investigation  has  been  «>inatelTtfJ- 
mined  and  reported  on— andthosgfi 
with,   perhaps,    a  judicious  cautioBi 
they  refrain  from  expressbg  thew^®'" 
opinions,  as  they  were  not  called  iWi 
it  b  quite  obvious  from  the  suggest>oiii 
which  they  offer  as  those  of  expw- 
enced  persons,  that  it  is  their  ardent 
and  unanimous  wish,  that  the  mewj 
in  all  its  branches,  should  be  conti- 
nued.    Let  us  add,  that  the  pnWic 
generally,  and  the  Irish  portion  ofrt 
in  particular,  owe  a  deep  and  lasung 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  geottonea 
for  their  valuable  labours,  andmofi 
especially  to  that  distinguished  joWS 
nobleman.  Lord  Adare,  to  whose  us- 
tiring  exertions  the  important  wov^ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  memoiris  marniy 
attributable.  ^,. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  ■n^iptfw 
of  this  report,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  eridenoe  fuWRDaa 
in  favour  of  the  topographical  and  aa- 
tiqiiarian  portion  of  tbe  memoir— tD»» 
portion  in  which  we,  as  literary  men, 
are  of  course  most  interested  :— 

««  The  pubUcation  of  the  t0P?g^ 
cal  and  antiquarian  mettoirs  w  aji 
cated,  not  merely  on  th$  grwttd  of  tw^ 
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bfpirinff  general  interest^  tad  their  im-> 
porUot  Dearings  on  history  and  ethno- 
gfmpby,  bat  speoiallj  on  the  grosnd 
that  a  great  mass  of  materials,  whose 
▼aloe  is  highly  appreciated  by  compe- 
tent jadg^,  has  been  already  collected ; 
that  in  its  present  state  it  is  and  most 
remain  inaccessible  and  useless ;  and  that 
there  is  no  effectual  mode  of  preserring 
it  except  by  publishing.  Mucn  attention 
was  exctt€<!,  both  at  nome  and  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  volume  which  has 
already  appeared,  and  a  resumption  of 
the  work  would,  it  is  likely,  be  accept** 
ble  in  many  quarters.  If  eadi  county 
memoir  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
or  more  parts  or  sections,  according  to 
the  subjects  treated,  and  sold  separately, 
different  taetes  would  be  gratified,  and 
the  number  of  purchasers  probably  aug^ 
mented ;  but  this  is  a  minor  arrange- 
ment, which  had  better  be  led  to  those 
who  may  hereafter  have  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  in  case  it  be  sanctioned  and 
contmued. 

*'  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  Sir 
James  Ware,  and  Colgan,  while  the  to- 
pographical and  monumental  antiquities 
have  had  but  meagre  notice.  The  sub- 
ject is  therefore  unexhausted,  indeed 
almost  untouched ;  and  no  inquirer,  until 
the  officers  of  the  survey  commenced 
thehr  labours,  has  ever  brought  an  equal 
amount  of  local  knowledge,  sound  criti- 
cism, and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Irish  lang^uage  to  bear  upon  it. 
There  are  at  present  more  monuments 
of  early  antiquity  existine  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  Some  districts  are 
particularly  rich  in  them ;  but  from  the 
injories  of  the  weather,  neglect,  and  the 
increase  of  cultivation,  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  So  that  if  Irish  antiqm- 
ties  are  to  'escape  the  shipwreck  of 
time,'  it  would  seem  they  must  do  M 
now  or  never — the  best  possible  oppor- 
timity  for  collecting  the  materials  j^re- 
tents  itself — there  are  at  hand  admira- 
ble instruments  for  the  task  in  Mr.  Pe- 
trie  and  his  assistants,  trained,  as  they 
have  been,  in  the  orthographic  depart- 
ment of  the  survey ;  such  persons  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  limits 
within  which  the  Irish  language  ii 
tpoken  are  year  by  year  becoming  nar- 
rower, while  *the  monuments,  names^ 
words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  re- 
cords, and  evidences,  fragments  of 
•tones,  passages  of  books  that  concern 
not  story,  and  the  like,  from  which  an 
exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  should 
i^over  somewhat,'  (Bacon  Advance- 
inent  of  Learning,  in  margin,)  are  fad* 
mg  away  and  passing  out  of  me- 
mory." 


The  report  concludes  with  the  rag- 
gestions  idready  Alluded  to,  and  which 
are  three  in  namber.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  contouring  of  the  maps, 
the  expense  of  which  is  estimated 
at  £30,000.  The  second  relates  to 
the  topographical  and  antiquarian 
memoir,  including  an  economic  section 
i— that  is,  a  section  treatinv  of  the 
practical  applications  to  the  district  of 
geology  and  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
expense  of  which  it  is  estimated  would 
be  for  the  first  year  £3,350,  and  for 
each  of  the  following  years  £5,500,  or 
in  all  £60,000,  to  be  provided  in  twelve 
Tears.  The  direction  of  these  two 
branches  to  be  under  Captain  Larcom, 
with  the  aid  of  Professor  Kane,  Mr. 
Petrie,  and  the  other  gentlemen  al- 
ready trained  to  the  work.  The  third 
relates  to  the  topographical  geology  of 
Ireland,  to  be  committed  to  Sir  Fienry 
de  la  Beche,  assisted  by  Captain  James 
as  chief  in  Ireland,  and  Professor 
Philips  to  examine  the  fossil  and  other 
organic  remains,  &c:  the  memoir  to 
be  completed  in  ten  years,  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  j81500.  So  that  the 
total  estimated  expense  of  the  contour 
maps  and  the  memoir  in  all  its  branches 
would  not  exceed  £85,000,  or  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  £5,850,  a  small 
sum  indeed  for  the  necessary  comple- 
tion of  a  gpreat  national  work,  which, 
including  the  valuation,  will  have  cost 
thecountrv  £1,060,029  ISs.  9^. 

Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  in 
the  present  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  empire,  such  a  government  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  will  hesitate,  for  such 
a  comparatively  trifling  expenditure, 
to  effect  an  object  so  sure  to  raise  the 
character  of  that  government  in  the 
esteem  of  the  enlightened  men  of  the 
empire  and  of  Europe,  and  to  ensure  the 
gratitude  of  those  in  Ireland  more  par- 
ticularly ?  Is  Great  Britain,  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  nation  in  the 
universe,  the  most  illustrious  for  her 
bravery,  and  spirit  of  enterprise— for 
her  skill  in  mechanical  arts  and  manu- 
factures— ^for  the  capability  of  her  sons 
to  reach  the  highest  points  of  human 
excellence  in  every  intellectual  exer- 
tion— is,  we  say,  such  an  empire  to 
continue  for  ever,  from  the  want  of 
government  support,  inferior  to  many 
others  of  limited  power  in  its  attention 
to  the  ffeneral  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  all  Kinds  amongst  its  people,  and 
particularly  of  those  classes  of  know- 
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ledge  whioli  give  loftiness  and  dignity 
of  thought  to  a  nation,  and  without 
which  wealth  only  becomes  in  the  end 
the  cause  of  national  corruption,  de- 
basement, and  decay?  No!  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  hesitate.  He  who  has  no 
paltry  or  sordid  objects  of  ambition  to 
gratify — who  has  undertaken  the  la- 
bours and  the  harassing  cares  of  office 
only  for  an  imperishable  fame,  will  leave 
nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  conso- 
lidate and  secure  the  eternity  of  this 
vast  empire,  and  to  leave  it  as  it  ought, 
and  as  it  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  be,  the 
first  of  the  world  in  every  thing  noble 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  wealth 
and  power.  He  will  do  this,  and  tread 
upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

We  had  intended  at  starting  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  evidence  itself, 
but  we  have  too  little  space  left  to  do 
so  satisfactorily;  and,  moreover, where 
BO  much  and  varied  intelligence 
abounds,  it  would  be  difficult  in  such 
small  selections  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  evidence, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  and  a 
partial  selection  from  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  only,  might  lead 
to  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  we 
considered  that  of  others  as  inferior, 
or  less  important.  We  cannot  con- 
clude, however,  without  adverting  to 
the  admirable  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Wyse,  on  the  great  attention  paid  by 
the  French  government  to  the  sta- 
tistics, topographical  hbtory,  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  country,  and  its  bene- 
ficial results  in  raising  the  standard  of 
national  civilization.  And  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  now  abroad  on  the 
Continent,  and  which  animates  even 
some  of  the  smallest  of  its  states,  for 
the  preservation  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  ancient  monuments,  we 
are  tempted  to  reprint  the  following 
ordinance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt : — 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  &c.  &c.,  considerhig 
that  the  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture still  existing  are  among  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting 
documents  of  history,  and  afford  in- 
structive views  of  the  early  manners, 
civiUsation,  and  civil  constitution  of  the 
nation,  thus  rendering  their  preserva- 
tion highly  desirable,  we  have  decreed 
as  follows : — 


].  Our  Board  of  Works  is  to  procure 
correct  caUlogues  of  all  the  remaiai  of 
ancient  architecture  which,  either  in  i 
historical  point  of  view  or  as  works  d 
art,  are  worthy  of  being  preserved^ 
to  have  their  present  situation  described, 
and  the  other  monuments  of  trt  extm 
in  the  same,  as  paintings,  statnes,  fc«, 
particularly  mentioned. 

"2.  The  said  Board  is  to  invite  tli« 
learned  of  every  provmce,  whq  are  best 
acquainted  vnth  its  history,  to  co- 
operate in  the  historical  preparatioo  rf 
such  catalogues,  for  whidi  purpose  the 
requisite  documents  are  to  be  comM- 
nicated  to  them  out  of  the  arciiiTei. 

«*3,  The  principal  of  these  buil&gs, 
or  those  which  are  in  the  most  nuMW 
state,  are  to  be  delineated,  and  the  de- 
signs, together  with  the  descriptions,  to 
be  deposited  in  our  museum. 

"4.  The  Board  of  Works  is  to  sib- 
mit  to  our  approbation  the  list  of  the 
buildings  deemed  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served  or  delineated,  to  correspond  res- 
pecting  their  repairs  with  the  reqwsiti 
authorities,  and  to  make  the  reqiifltt 
proposals  to  us  on  the  subject 

"5.  If  it  should  be  thought  proper 
to  make  alterations  in  any  of  these 
buildmgs,  or  to  pull  them  down,  itiito 
be  done  only  under  the  cognixsnce  tf 
the  said  board,  and  with  our  spprom 
in  the  requisite  cases. 

•♦  6.  If  in  digging,  or  on  o*^<^ 
sions,  relics  of  antiquity  should  be  dii- 
covered,  our  public  functionaries  ire  to 
take  care  that  they  be  carefuUj  pffr 
served ;  and  notice  of  their  ^9!^ 
is  to  be  immediately  sent  to  the  BotfJ 
of  Works,  or  to  the  managers  of  tto 
Museum.  .  ,i 

"7.  All  public  functionaries  areenjoiiiefl 

carefully  to  watdi  over  the  V'^^T 
tion  of  all  the  monum«its  recordea  m 
the  aforesaid  caUlogues,  fo^  ▼'"^^ 
pose  the  latter  are  to  be  printed  wo 
communicated  to  them. 

(Signed)  **^ova. 

*•  Dwnutadt,  Jm.  M,  18I8." 

In  conclusion  we  can  onlysay-Js** 
not  a  delightful  spectacle,  nowjff- 
haps  for  the  first  time  exhibited  » 
Ireland,  to  see  Irishmen  of  sll  P**** 
and  creeds,  the  most  iUustriooi  « 
rank  and  the  most  eminent  m  tolents, 
combining  zealously  for  an  object  ot 
good  to  their  common  country?  tfo 
may  we  not  take  it  as  an  auspic»« 
omen  of  the  happiness  and  P«*f  ^ 
in  store  for  us,  and  which  most  foUow 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  «|w»; 
nuance  of  a  unity  thus  happily  wgiO' 
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NUTS  AMD   KUTCRACKERS.— NO.   XI. 

'  The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Skakspeare, 

**  Hard  texts  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  their  eaters  : 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Bunyan. 

"The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 

And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 


A  NOT  For  the  real  "liberator.** 

Whek  Solomon  said  there  was  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun,  be  never 
knew  Lord  Normanby.  That's  a  fact, 
tod  now  to  show  cause. 

No  attribute  of  regal,  and  conse- 
qoently  it  may  be  inferred  of  vice- 
regal personages,  have  met  such  uni- 
versal praise  from  the  world,  as  the 
wondrous  tact  they  would  seem  to 
possess,  regarding  the  most  suitable 
modes  of  flattering  the  pride  and  gra- 
ti^ng  the  passions  of  those  they 
govern. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that 
they  leave  this  blessed  privilege  un- 
ysed,  and  gire  themselves  slight  pains 
in  its  exercise ;  but  should  the  time 
(^me  when  its  exhibition  may  be 
deemed  fit  or  necessary,  their  instinc- 
tive appreciation  is  said  never  to  fail 
them,  and  tbey  invariably  hit  off  the 
great  trait  of  a  people  at  once. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  elevated 
standard  on  which  they  are  placed, 
gives  them  this  wondrous  coup  (Tail, 
ud  enables  them  to  take  wider  views 
than  mortals  less  eminently  situated  ; 
perhaps  it  is  some  old  leaven  of  privi- 
leges derivable  from  right  divine.  But 
no  matter,  the  thing  is  so. 

Napoleon  well  knew  the  temper  of 
Frenchmen  in  his  day,  and  how  cer- 
tain short  words,  emblenuitic  of  their 
country's  greatness  and  glory,  could 
fiwcinate  their  minds  and  bend  them  to 
^  purpose.  In  Russia,  the  czar  is 
the  head  of  the  church,  as  of  the 
state,  and  a  mere  word  from  him  to 
one  of  his  people  is  a  treasure  above 


Beygar*$  Opera. 

all  price.  In  Holland,  a  popular  mo- 
narch taps  some  forty  puncheons  of 
schnapps,  and  makes  the  people  drunk. 
In  Belgium,  he  gets  up  a  high  mass, 
and  a  procession  of  virgins.  In  the 
States,  a  rabid  diatribe  against  Eng- 
land, and  a  spice  of  Lynch  Law,  are 
clap-trap.  Sut  every  land  has  its 
own  peculiar  leaning — to  be  gfratifie<l 
by  some  one  concession  or  compliment 
in  preference  to  every  other. 

Now,  when  Lord  Normanby  came 
to  Ireland,  he  must  have  been  some- 
what puzzled  by  the  very  multiplicity 
of  those  expectations.  It  was  a  regu- 
lar *'  embarras  de  richesses."  There 
was  so  much  to  give,  and  he  so  wil- 
ling to  give  it  t 

First,  there  was  discouragement  to 
be  dealt  out  against  Protestants — an 
«asy  and  a  pleasant  path ;  then  the 
priests  were  to  be  brought  into 
fashion — a  somewhat  harder  task| 
country  gentlemen  were  to  be  snub- 
bed and  affronted;  petty  attorneys 
were  to  be  petted  and  promoted  ;  all 
claimants  with  an  <'  O"  to  their  names 
were  to  have  something — it  looked  na- 
tional ;  men  of  position  and  true  in- 
fluence were  to  be  pulled  down  and  de- 
graded, and  so  on.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  good  two  years  of  smart  practice  in 
the  rupture  of  all  the  ties  of  society, 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  whatever  was 
respectable  in  the  land,  before  he  need 
cry  halt. 

Away  he  went  then,  cheered  by  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  mob  he  loved,  and 
quick  work  he  made  of  it.  I  need  not 
stop  to  say,  how  pleasant  Dublin  be- 
came when  deserted  of  all  who  could 
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afford  to  quit  it;  nor  how  peaceful 
were  the  streets  which  no  one  tra- 
versed— uhi  solUudmem  facinnt  pacem 
appellant.  The  people,  like  Oliver, 
«< asked  for  more:"  ungrateful  people— > 
not  content  with  Father  Glynn  at  the 
viceroy's  table,  and  the  Bishop  of 
*<  Mesopotamia  *'  in  the  council,  they 
cried,  like  the  horseleech's  daughters, 
*'  give !  give  !*' 

**  What  would  they  have,  the  spal- 
peens ?"  said  Pierce  Mahony ;  "  sure 
ain't  we  destroving  the  place  entirely, 
and  nobody  will  be  able  to  live  here 
after  us." 

"  What  do  they  want?"  quoth  An- 
thony Blake  ;  '*  can't  they  have  pa- 
tience? Isn't  the  church  trembling, 
and  property  not  worth  two  years* 
purchase  ?" 

"  Upon  my  life  1"  whispered  Lord 
Morpeth,  "  I  can't  comprehend  them. 
I  fear  we  have  been  only  but  too 
good-natured  I — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

And  so  they  pondered  over  their 
difficulties,  but  never  a  man  among 
them  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  their 
new  demand,  nor  make  out  a  conces- 
sion which  had  not  been  already  made. 

'*  Did  you  butter  Dan  ?"  said  An- 
thony. 

"  Ay,  and  offered  him  the  <  rolls ' 
too,"  said  Shell. 

*'  It's  no  use,"  interposed  Pierce ; 
"he's  not  to  be  caught." 

*'  Couldn't  ye  make  Tom  Steele 
Bishop  of  Cashel  ?" 

*'  He  wouldn't  take  it,"  groaned  the 
viceroy. 

"  Is  Mr.  Arkins  a  privy  councillor  ?** 

*'  No ;  but  he  might  if  he  liked. 
There's  no  use  in  these  trifles." 

''JEureka^  gents,  I  have  it!"  cried 
my  lord ;  "  order  post-horses  for  me 
this  instant — I  have  it  1" 

And  so  he  had,  and  by  that  act 
alone  he  stamped  himself  as  the  ^t 
man  of  his  party. 

S  wift  philosophised  on  the  satiric  touch 
of  building  a  madhouse,  as  the  most 
appropriate  charity  to  Ireland ;  but 
what  would  he  have  said  had  he  heard 
that  the  greatest  favour  its  rulers  covid 
hestow — the  most  flattering  compli- 
ment to  national  feeling— was  to  open 
the  gaols,  to  let  loose  robbers  and 
housebreakers,  highwaymen  and  cut- 
throats— ^to  return  burglars  to  their 
afflicted  homes,  and  bring  back  felons 
to  their  weeping  families.  Some 
sneering  «ritio  wiU  object  to  it,  a« 


scarcely  oompUm^tary  to  a  country 
to  say — "these  gentkemen  sre  o% 
thieves — ^murderers ;  they  cannot  bort 
your  morals.  They  were  sentenced  to 
transportation,  but  why  shonld  ve 
spread  vice  among  innocent  bnshmeOf 
and  disseminate  wiekedness  throogk 
Norfolk  Island  ?  Let  them  loose  whov 
they  are,  they  know  the  ways  of  the 
place,  they'U  not  murder  the  "wroog 
man ;"  depend  upon  it,  too,  the  rent 
won't  suffer  by  their  remaining.  And 
so  my  lord  took  off  the  handcofi^  aod 
filed  the  fetters ;  and  the  bondmen, 
albeit  not  all  **  hereditary,"  went  free. 
Who  should  be  called  the  Libentor, 
I  ask,  after  this  ?  Is  it  your  Daniel, 
who  promises  year  after  year,  snd  ner^ 
performs ;  or  you,  my  lordi  who 
strikes  off  real  chains,  not  metaphorical 
onesy  and  liberates  real  ca^ tiyei,  not 
figurative  slaves  ? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  "  great  day  ftf  Ire- 
land" when  the  villains  got  loose,  ud 
must  have  been  a  strong  lesson  oe  thi 
score  of  domestic  duty  to  maoj  aroviag 
blade,  who  preferred  spending  that 
evening  at  home,  to  venturing  eat 
after  dark.  My  lord  covered  Iuak^ 
with  laurels,  and  albeit  they  wert  ga* 
thered,  as  Lord  Wellesley  said,  iit^ 
"Groves  of  Blapney,"  they  wellbecMM 
the  brow  they  ornamented. 

I  should  scarcely  have  thoogkt  u- 
cessary  to  ring  a  psean  of  praise  g& 
this  great  governor,  if  it  were  not  k 
a  most  unaccountable  attack  bis  ms- 
nanimous  and  stupendous  merej^  as 
Tom  Steele  would  oall  it,  has  called 
^rth  from  some  organ  of  the  vntt- 

This  vile  print,  calling  itself  Tk 
Cork  Constitution,  thus  diseoiirsetb: 

"  Whv,  of  16  whom  he  pardoawl,  wd 
of  41  whose  sentences  he  eommiKsd  in 
the  goal  of  our  own  city,  13  were  re- 
committed, and  of  these  no  fewer  tbas 
10  were  in  dae  time  transported.  One 
of  the  latter,  Mary  Lynch,  was  wbie- 
qnently  five  times  eemmittedi  andatltft 
transported ;  Jeremiah  Twonej,  fSi» 
Old  Lock,  was  subae^eaUy  six  ti*^ 
committed,  awl  finally  transf«^ 
while  two  others  were  twice  eoauaitted' 
These  ape  a  specimen  of  the  pessost 
whom  his  lordsmp  delighted  to  beooir. 
Of  the  whole  57  (who  were  liberated 
between  January,  183j,  and  April,  1839)i 
there  were,  at  the  time  of  their  sentences 
being  commuted  or  themselves  di^ 
charged,  84  under  seatenee  of  traa*- 
portatwn  and  2  under  sentence  of  deatk 
ill  the  oouaty  g«el,  47  priBoncn  expe* 
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rienoedtbeUitofiiof  vicdregal  liberaKty. 
Of  these,  18  had  been  uadw  sentence  of 
transportation,  11  of  them  for  life ;  bnt 
bow  manj  of  them  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  government  tointrodace  a  second 
or  third  time  to  the  notice  of  the  judge, 
or  what  was  their  ultimate  destiny,  we 
are,  unfortunately,  not  informed.  The 
recorder,  we  obserre,  passed  sentence 
of  transportation  yesterday  on  a  fellow 
named  Corkery,  who  had  some  years 
ago  been  simUarly  sentenced  by  one  of 
the  judges,  but  for  whose  release  bis 
worship  was  unable  to  account.  The 
explanation,  howeyer,  is  easy.  Corkery 
was  one  of  the  scoundrels  liberated  by 
Lord  Normanby,  and  he  has  since  been 
liring  on  the  plunder  of  the  citizens,  on 
whom  that  yarn  and  yisionary  viceroy  so 
inconsiderately  let  him  loose." 

Now  I  detest  flgnres,  and,  therefore, 
I  won't  rentare  to  dispute  the  man's 
arithmetic  about  the  "ten  in  due  time 
transported,"  nor  Corkery,  nor  Mary 
Lynch,  nor  any  of  them. 

I  take  the  facts  on  his  own  showing, 
and  I  ground  upon  them  the  most 
triumphant  defence  of  the  calumniated 
viceroy.  What  was  it,  I  ask,  but  the 
▼«y  prescience  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
we  praise  in  the  act  ?  He  liberated  a 
gaol  full  of  ruffians,  not  to  inundate 
the;  world  with  a  host  of  felons  and 
vagabonds,  but,  simply,  to  give  them 
a  kind  of  day  rule. 

**  Let  them  loose,"  cried  my  lord ; 
''take  the  irons  off — devil  a  long 
they'll  be  free.  Mark  my  words,  that 
fellow  will  murder  some  one  else  be- 
fore hug.  Thank  you,  Mary  Lynch, 
Jt  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  restore 
you  to  liberty ;"  and  then,  satto,  "you'll 
nave  a  voyage  out,  nevertheless,  I  see 
that.  Open  the  gates — pass  out, 
gentiemen  highwaymen.  Don't  be 
fft^d,  good  people  of  Cork,  these  are 
ttfernal  ruffians,  they'll  all  be  back 
■gain  before  siz  months.  It's  no  con- 
*^ncnce  to  me  to  see  you  at  large,  for 
I  have  the  heartfelt  conviction  that 
""»t  of  you  must  be  handed  yet." 

Here  is  the  true  defence  of  the 
^»<»oy,  here  the  reid  and  well-grounded 
jxplanation  of  his  conduct;  and  I 
nope  when  Lord  Brougham  attacks 
nw  noble  friend— which  of  course  he 
^"-that  the  marquis  will  hurl  back 
on  him,  with  proud  triumph,  this  irre- 
itttible  mark  of  his  united  foresight 
»a  benevolence. 


A  HIT*  Foa  '•hbr  majesty's  servants. ** 

If  a  fair  estimate  were  at  any  moment 
to  be  taken  of  the  time  employed  in 
the  real  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  consumed  by  public  characters  in 
▼indicating  their  conduct,  recapitu- 
lating theur  good  intentions,  and  gloss- 
ing over  their  bad  acts,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  former  was  to  the  latter 
as  the  ratio  of  FalstaflTs  bread  to  the 
"sack." 

A  British  House  of  Commons  is  in 
fact  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  hours 
employed  in  the  pleasant  personalities 
of  attack  and  defence.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  "noble  baron"  said  last 
session,  or  the  "  right  hon.  baronet" 
didn't  say  in  the  present  one,  engrosses 
all  their  attention ;  and  the  most  ani- 
mated debates  are  about  certain  ex- 
pressions of  some  "honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,"  who  always  uses  his 
words  in  a  sense  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

If  this  satisfies  the  public  and  stuffs 
the  newspi^ers,  perhaps  I  should  not 
repine  at  it ;  but  certainly  it  is  very 
fatiguing  and  tiresome  to  any  man 
with  a  moderately  good  memory  to 
preserve  the  excellent  traditions  each 
ministry  retains  of  their  own  virtues, 
and  how  eloquently  the  opposition  can 
hold  forth  upon  the  various  good 
things  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  left  quietly  on  the  treasury 
benches.  Now  how  much],better  and 
more  business-like  would' it  be  if, 
instead  of  leaving  these  gentlemen 
to  dilate  and  expatiate  on  their  own 
excellent  qualities,  some  public  stan- 
dards were  to  be  established,  by 
which  at  a  glance  the  world  at 
large  could  decide  on  their  merits  and 
examine  into  their  fitness  for  office  at 
a  future  period.  Your  butler  and 
your  coachman,  when  leaving  your 
service,  do  not  present  themselves  to 
a  new  master  with  characters  of 
their  own  inditing,  or  if  they  did 
they  would  unquestionably  require 
a  very  ri^d  scrutiny.  What  would 
YOU  say  if  a  cook  who  professes 
herself  a  perfect  treasure  of  economy 
and  excellence,  warrants  herself  sober, 
amiable,  and  cleanly — who,  without 
other  Youchers  for  her  fitness  than  h^ 
own,  would  dilate  on  her  many  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  and  demand  to  be 
taken  into  your  service  because  she 
baa  higher  taste  for  BeU-panegyrio 
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than  her  rivd.  Such  a  thing  would 
be  preposterous  in  the  kitchen,  but  it 
is  exaetlj  what  takes  place  in  parlii^ 
mentf  and  there  is  but  one  remedj  for 
it.  Let  her  majesty's  servants,  when 
they  leave  their  [places,  receive  writ- 
ten characters,  like  those  of  less 
exalted  persons.  These  documents 
would  then  be  on  record  when  the 
i^licantfl  sought  other  situations, 
and  could  be  referred  to  with  more 
confidence  by  the  nation  than  if  given 
by  the  individuals  themselves. 

How  easilv  would  the  high-flown 
sentiments  of  any  of  the  "  outs**  be 
tested  by  a  simple  comparison  with  his 
last  character — how  clearly  would  pre- 
tension be  measured  by  what  he  had 
done  in  his  last  place.  No  long 
speeches,  no  four  hour  addresses  would 
be  required  at  the  hustings  then. 
Show  us  your  character,  would  be  the 
cry — why  did  he  leave  his  mbtress? 
the  question. 

The  petty  subterfuges  of  party 
would  not  stand  such  a  test  as  this ;  all 
the  little  miserable  explanations — that 
it  was  a  quarrel  in  the  kitchen,  that 
the  cook  said  this  and  the  foot- 
man said  that,  would  go  for  nothing. 
You  were  turned  out,  and  why? — that's 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  matter. 

To  little  purpose  would  mv  Lord 
John  remind  his  party  that  he  was 
going  to  do  every  thing  for  every  body 
^-to  plunder  the  parsons  and  pay  the 
priests — to  swamp  the  constitution  and 
upset  the  church— respectable  people 
would  take  time  to  look  at  his  papers ; 
thev  would  see  that  he  was  an  active 
little  busy  man,  accustomed  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  a  family  single-handed ; 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  attentive 
and  industrious,  but  had  a  following  of 
low  Irish  acquaintances  whom  he  let 
into  the  house  on  every  occasion,  and 
that  then  nothing  escaped  them — they 
smashed  the  furniture,  broke  the 
looking-glasses,  and  kicked  up  a  regu- 
lar row :  for  this  he  was  discharged, 
receiving  all  wages  due. 

And  then,  instead  of  suffering  long- 
winded  panegyrics  from  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  how  easily  would  the  matter 
be  comprehended  in  one  line — <'a 
good  servant,  livelv,  and  intelligent,  but 
self-sufficient,  and  apt  to  take  urs. 
Turned  off  for  quarrelling  with  the 
French  valet  next  door,  and  causing  a 
difference  between  the  families." 

Then    again,    how    decisively    the 


merits  of  a  certain  ex-chanceUor  w^\ 
be  measured  in  reading—"  hired  u  Vot- 
ler,  but  insisted  on  cleaning  the  ea^ 
riage,  and  scratched  the  pands ;  would 
dress  the  dinner,  and  spoiled  the  wop 
and  burned  the  salon ;  never  attended 
to  his  own  duties,  but  spent  his  time 
fighting  with  the  other  8erTaDts,aDd 
b  in  fact  a  most  troublesome  member 
of  a  household.  He  is,  howeveri  both 
smart  and  intellig^t,  and  is  allowed  i 
small  pension  to  wait  on  compin; 
days." 

Trust  me,  this  plan,  if  acted  on- 
and  I  feel  it  cannot  be  long  neglected— 
will  do  more  to  put  pretension  on  a 
par  with  desert,  than  aU  the  adjourned 
debates  that  waste  the  sessions ;  it  woold 
save  a  world  of  unblushing  self-praise 
and  laudation,  and  protect  the  coootrj 
from  the  pushing  impertinence  of  a  set 
of  tumed-off  servants. 


A    NUT   FOR   "THE   TaAVEBSEU." 

A  MEMBER  of  the  O'ConneU  familjf 
I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  be  accoitts 
as  to  which,  brought  forward  a  motioB 
some  few  days  since  in  the  Repeil 
Association,  for  a  petition  to  pariia* 
ment  to  revise  the  code  of  trial  bf 
jury  in  this  country — or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  such  alterations  re- 
garding the  jury  list,  as  would  ineet 
the  "  deplorable  calamities  of  a  late 
event.** 

Of  all  our  institutions,  I  know  of 
none  which  comes  in  for  a  greater 
share  of  alternate  praise  and  sbose, 
than  this  same  system  of  trial  by  jorj, 
now  cried  up  as  the  palladium  of 
liberty — now  inveighed  against  as  tbe 
secret  weapon  of  tyrannical  domma- 
tion.  To-day,  it  is  the  air  we  breadii 
&c.  To-morrow,  the  inquisitioB  is* 
as  Sancho  says,  ''  Cakes  and  pavS' 
bread*'  compared  to  it.  Just  ai  tftf- 
shal  Soult  is  said  to  have  won  or  lost 
the  battle  of  Toulouse— by  tbe  mo- 
mentary favour  that  brave  soldier 
enjoys  at  Paris,  so  we  estimate  ^^ 
excellent  institution  on  equally  pasatug 
and  ephemeral  grounds---and  like  or 
dislike  it,  by  the  last  exercise  of  bis 
office. 

If  one  were  only  to  measore  tbe 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  by  their  n»- 
cess  in  iVamine  this  institution,  os- 
questionably  alow  standard wodd be 
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formed  of  their  skill.  Nothing  ever 
was  more  prolific  of  dispute  and  dis- 
agreement.  It  is  a  row  from  beginning 
to  end — some  %hting  to  be  off,  others 
to  be  on ;  some  called  on  a  fine  of 
fiAj..other8  claiming  immunity  from 
jears.  Then,  what  with  swearing  peo- 
ple>  who  won't  swear  (except  in  pri- 
vate), challenging,  putting  aside,  &c., 
a  more  disorderly  busmess  cannot 
well  be  ima^ned — and  if  it  only  ends 
io  carting  the  congress  to  the  veree  of 
the  county^  is  a  perfect  drama  of  the 
most  ludicrous  kmd. 

To  suppose  that  twelve  people^ 
taken  by  force  from  their  friends  and 
families — talked  at,  and  sworn  at — 
appealed  to^  addressed,  conjured, 
and  charged,  for  three  weeks — with- 
out other  intercourse  than  each  other's 
society — fed  on  temperate  diet  though 
they  be,  and  aired  in  the  sheri^'s 
coach — could  do  any  thing  but  dis- 
agree, is  to  evince  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  There  is,  in 
every  jury-box,  a  specimen — a  small 
CDC,  but  not  less  correct — of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.     There  is  the  sus- 

C*  'ous  man,  terrified  at  every  thing-^ 
nted  by  the  dark  insinuations  of 
counsel,  and  frightened  by  some  du- 
bious hint  of  the  bench.  There  is  the 
bold  one,  who  will  see  nothing,  except 
when  an  overt  act  is  displayed  before 
him— nor  care  for  that,  if  violence  do 
not  accompany  it.  There  is  the  man 
of  a  gingerly  conscience,  and  the  man 
with  none ;  the  man  who  loves  his 
little  brief  authority,  and  likes  his 
trial;  and  the  other  who  pines  for 
his  home,  and  is  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  get  back  there.  Then, 
there  is  the  drowsy  man,  who  only 
l»eard  part  of  the  evidence— and  the 
d^  man,  that  heard  none — and  so 
on ;  human  passions,  hopes,  and  infir- 
inities  are  there  engaged  as  actively  as 
in  the  world  without;  and  yet  these 
people,  who  would  not  be  of  one  opi- 
nion about  the  shape  of  the  high 
sheriff's  nose,  or  the  solicitor-general's 
wig,  are  expected  to  come  into  court, 
ready,  with  one  sweeping  assertion  of 
their  unanimity,  to  call  a  fellow-man 
gnilty,  or  not  guilty. 

Patting  guilt  or  innocence  clear 
out  of  the  question,  the  odds  are  enor- 
jnous,  that  no  conviction  takes  place  : 
m  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  unani- 
mity could  exist ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  presence  of  compliant  jurors. 
Vol,  XXIII.— No.  136. 


such  as  I  have  spoken,  of,  there  could 
be  none.  How  easy  for  any  one,  how- 
ever distantly  allied  to,  or  well  disposed 
towards  a  prisoner,  to  stand  out,  as  it 
is  called — to  be  unconvinceable  by  his 
fellow-jurors — to  be  far  too  honesty 
and  too  scrupulous,  and  too  far-see- 
ing  to  regard  the  evidence  with  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mortals.  That  one 
refractory  spirit  is  as  great  a  barrier 
between  the  dock  and  Swan  River,  as 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
"  The  jury  cannot  agree,  my  lord," 
saith  the  foreman ;  and  the  judge, 
deeply  conversant  with  human  nature^ 
and  Knowing  that  people  who  hav« 
begun  to  dispute  are  incalculably 
better  disposed  to  continue  it,  if  their 
disagreement  provoke  personal  discom- 
fort, orders  them  back  to  consider 
their  verdict;  or,  in  other  words, 
have  another  round  of  vexatious  argu- 
ment and  uproar.  They  come  forth 
twenty-four  hours  later,  with  long 
beards,  and  care-worn  faces,  and  again 
proclaim,  «  no  verdict."  The  sheriff 
and  his  cart  finish  the  spectacle,  and 
thus  ends  trial  by  jury. 

Now,  consider  the  matter  this  wise. 
Here  are  eleven  men,  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  guilty ;  his 
sentence  for  the  offence,  had  they  all 
concurred,  had  been  a  year  in  New- 
gate. ^^  °o^  ^^®  1^1°^  eleven 
months?  The  justice  of  these  eleven 
jurors  would  then  be  vindicated,  and 
the  one  who  **  stood  out"  would  still 
serve  his  friend.  Is  it  wise  to  society 
to  let  forth  upon  the  world  a  man 
whom  eleven  others,  on  their  oaths, 
have  decided  to  be  guilty — or,  is  the 
one  recusant  worth  more  than  the 
eleven  others  ?  Is  their  unanimity 
nothing?  Is  his  obstinacy  so  much? 
Can  he  be  pronounced  innocent,  whom 
eleven  men,  on  full  investigation,  and 
deep  consideration,  have  declared  not 
so — and  is  crime  so  dear  to  society,  is 
guilt  so  rare  a  thin^*  that  the  one  dis- 
sentient is  to  have  the  power  of  setting 
free  a  felon  among  his  fellow  men  ? 

Now  to  apply  this  reasoning,"  it 
needs  little  foresight  to  perceive  that, 
in  any  ordinary  case,  the  proofs  of 
guilt  must  be  clear  as  noon-  day — the 
whole  case  one  which  denies  the  pos- 
sibility  of  quibble  or  subterfuge,  to 
make  a  verdict  of  guilty  a  thing  of 
any  certainty.  Men  naturally  lean  to 
mercy's  side,  happily,  in  these  mat- 
ter9,  and  it  is  well'  they  should  do 
2  L 
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BO.  StilU  with^  all  these  chances — 
these  tickeU  in  the  lottery,  as  Mr. 
8hiel  called  them — in  their  favour, 
the  repealers  were  convicted — and 
now  thej  call  out,  the  **  trial  was 
unfair."  How  strange  it  is,  there  is 
DO  new  trick  in  the^  world*  Black- 
legs and  barristers  have  nothing  but 
their  own  stale  rogueries  to  go  back 
upon,  and  the  legerdemain  of  the 
card-table  is  the  rule  of  the  court. 
**  Show  me  the  trump ;  I  don't  like 
it ;  I  have  only  twelve  cards ;  where's 
the  other  ?  Hang  me,  if  I  know  ; 
the  dealer  (i.  e.  the  Recorder)  per- 
haps  can  tell.  I  declare  they  were  all 
right.  No  matter,  you  see  I  have  but 
twelve.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
You  won't  say  it's  not  in  your  pocket, 
and  so,  we  must  only  play  on."  Such 
was  exactly  what  happened  here ;  and 
there's  no  saying  what  might  have 
occurred,  had  they  been  suffered  to 
have  another  shuffle.  The  Attorney- 
general,  however,  knew  the  rules  of 
Sie  game,  he  had  Hoyle  and  Decha- 
pelle  at  his  fingers*  ends,  imd  the 
**  legs"  were  frustrated. 

'<  Play  with  fiiy  pack,**  says  Daniel, 
^  and  see  what  will  come  of  it ;  may 
be  1  don't  know  the  knaves  1"  and  that 
is  exactly  the  measure  they  now  are 
seeking  for— 4md  truly,  a  more  modest 
request  need  8<»rcely  be  thought  of. 
Just  think,  for  a  moment,  of  any  house- 
breakery  on  being  called  on  to  take 
trial,  demanding  as  a  right  that  six  at 
least^  (one  would  suffice) — six  of  the 
jury  should  have  been  practised  bur- 
glars—men who  did  not  regard  smash- 
ing a  street  door  and  shattering  a 
shutter  as  any  great  invasion  of  private 
property^  nor  privacy — and  who  had 
certain  free-and-easy  notions  of  their 
own  about  the  distribution  of  this 
world's  wealth.  Imagine  the  accused 
gravely  demanding  of  the  crown  pro- 
secutor a  jury  of  nb  peers  in  iniquity, 
his  co-mates  in  rascality — claiming  as 
his  birthright,  that  six  of  the  twelve 
in  the  box  should,  while  trying  his 
case,  be  deciding  on  their  own ;  that 
their  own  fortune  should  be  at  issue, 
and  the  legal  formula  of  "  like  case> 
like  rule,"  be  able  to  transfer  them 
from  the  jury-box  to  the  goal.  One  is 
insensibly  led  away  to  speculate  on  the 
strange  scenes  such  a  line  of  practice 
would  originate ;  how  miserable  would 
be  all  the  bottled-up  smartness  of  the 
cross-examining  counsel,  before  the 
real  knowledge  of  such  a  jury  as  we 


should  then  see — how  connnon-plics 
all  his  home  questions,  and  how  blunt 
his  fiercest  thrusts  at  the  witness,  com- 
pared with  some  pertinent  demand  of 
the  '*  artful  dodger'*  who  acted  as 
foreman.  Daniel  is  not  content  with 
Ireland  for  the  Irish,  he  had  twelre 
natives  of  the  "  g^m  of  the  sea,"  and 
yet  they  did  not  suffice  him-Jiis 
exdusiveness  goes  further ;  they  most 
be  "  Irish,  and  something  more." 
Give  me  a  few  of  the  right  sort, 
ouoth  he,  shilling-a-week  men,  war- 
ctens,  or  pacificators,  or  whatever  other 
humbug  designation  they  rejoice  in— 
fellows  that  reel  that  the  dock  and  the 
jury-box  are  all  one.  Don't  pack  a 
jury,  crieth  the  pickpocket,  let  me 
see  plenty  of  light-nngered  gentrj 
to  try  me.  No  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  exclaims  the 
highwayman — where  are  the  robbers 
on  the  panel  ? 

If  Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  had  a 
fair  trial,  there  have  been  scandakos 
doings  at  the  Old  Bailey— that's  all; 
and  I  hope  something  will  be  done  for 
the  memory  of  Jack  Sheppard,  fori 
assuredly,  he  was  a  murdered  man. 


▲    NUT     FOR    ^*  THE    CLIUBINO  lOTS. 

One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the 
water,  but  ten  cannot  make  him  driaki 
saveth  the  adage ;  and  so  it  might  be 
said,  any  one  might  devise  an  act  of 
parliament — ^but  who  can  explain  ill 
Its  intentions  and  proviaions— define 
its  powers — and  illustrate  its  meanings? 
One  clause  will  occasionally  vitiate 
another ;  one  section  completely  con- 
tradict the  preceding  one ;  the  vei7 
objects  of  the  legislature  are  often  so 
psored  away  in  committee,  that  a  mere 
shadowy  outline  remaina  of  what  the 
original  framer  intended ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  bold  hand  of  executife 
justice,  the  whole  might  be  inwe* 
rative.  The  judge,  haippily^  suppfi« 
the  deficiency  of  the  law-maker--aad 
the  thing  were  perfect,  if  judges  were 
not,  like  doctors,  given  to  diflfer— and 
thus,  occasionally,  disseminate  some- 
what opposite  notions  of  the  statutes 
of  the  land. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  not  be 
deemed  impertinent  of  one,  who  de- 
sires to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
law,  to  aakg  from  time  to  tim^  of 
our   rulers   and  governors,  certain 
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question?,  the  answers  to  which,  should 
he  happiljr  receive  them,  will  he  re- 
garded by  him  as  though  written  on 
tables  of  brass. 

Now,  in  a  late  session  of  parliament^ 
some  humane  member  brought  in  a 
bill  to  interdict  the  sweeping  of  chim- 
neys  hj  all  persons  small  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  ingeniously  suggested 
supplying  their  place  by  others,  whose 
size  would  have  inevitably  condemned 
them  to  perish  in  a  flue.  Never  had 
philanthropist  a  greater  share'of  popu- 
larity. Little  sweeps  sang  his  praises 
along  the  streets— penny  periodicals 
had  verses  in  his  honour — the  *'  song 
of  the  soot'*  was  set  to  music — and 
people,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, so  far  forgot  their  chimneys^ 
that  scarcely  a  street  in  town  had  not> 
at  least,  one  fire  every  night  in  the 
week.  Meanwhile,  the  tender  sweep- 
lings  had  lost  their  occupation,  they 
had  pronounced  their  farewell  to  the 
brush — what  was  to  become  of  them  ? 
Alas,  the  legislature  had  not  thought 
of  that  point ;  for,  they  were  not  in- 
fluential enough  to  claim  compensation. 
I  grieve  to  think,  but  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  of 
them  betook  themselves  to  the  ancient 
vocation  of  pickpockets.  Yes ;  as 
Dr.  Watte  has  it— 

«  Sfttan  flndi  fome  mlichief  itill. 
For  Idle  handi  to  do." 

The  divisional  police-offices  were  filled 
each  morning  with  small  "  suttees" — 
whose  researches  after  handkerchiefs 
and  snuff-boxes  were  of  the  most 
active  kind ;  while  their  full-grown 
brethren,  first  impacted  in  a  funnel  of 
Xen  inches  by  eight,  were  cursing  the 
Commons,  and  consigning  to  all  man- 
ner of  misfortune  the  benevolent  framer 
of  the  bill. 

Now,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself, 
was  this  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture— did  they  really  mean  that  big 
people  should  try  to  penetrate  where 
little  ones  were  not  small  enough  to 
pass  ? — or  was  it  some  piece  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  climbing-boys,  that  they 
should  see  their  masters  gi'illed  and 
wasted,  in  revenge  for  "  the  disabilities 
they  had  so  long  laboured  under?"  This 
point  of  great  difficulty — and  after 
much  thought  and  deliberation,  I  have 
come  to  one  solution  of  the  whole 
question,  and  I  only  hope  it  may  prove 
the  right  one.  It  is  this.  The  bill  is 
a  parable — the  climbing-boy,  and  the 
full-grovm  sweep— -and  the  chimneyi 


and  the  householder,  and  the  machine, 
are  mere  types  which  I  would  interpret 
thus  : — the  householder  is  John  Bull, 
a  good-natured,  easy  fellow,  liking  his 
ease,  and  studying  his  comfort — car- 
ing for  his  dinner,  and  detesting  smoke 
above  all  things;  he  wishes  to  have 
his  house  neat  and  orderly,  neither 
confusion  nor  disturbance — but  his 
great  dread  is  fire  ;  the  very  thought 
of  it  sete  him  a-trembling  all  over. 
Now,  for  years  past,  he  has  remarked 
that  the  small  sweeps,  who  mount  so 
glibly  to  the  top  of  the  flue,  rarely  do 
any  thing  but  make  a  noise — they 
scream  and  shout  for  ten  minutes,  or 
so,  and  then  come  down,  with  their 
eyes  red,  and  their  noses  bloody,  and 
cry  themselves  sick,  till  they  get  bread 
and  butter.  John  is  worried  and 
fretted  at  all  this  ;  he  remembers  the 
time  a  good-sized  sweep  used  to  go  up 
and  rake  down  all  the  soot  in  no  time. 
These  were  the  old  Tory  ministers, 
who  took  such  wise  and  safe  precau- 
tions against  fire,  that  an  insurance 
office  was  never  needed.  *'  Not  so 
now,"  quoth  John  5  "  oh  I  rabbit  it, 
they've  got  their  climbing  boys,  who 
are  always  bleating  and  bawling,  for 
the  neighbourhood  to  look  at  them-^ 
and  yet,  devil  a  bit  of  good  they  do 
the  whole  time." 

And  now,  who  are  these  ?  yoa 
would  ask.  I'll  tell  you — ^the  "  Climb- 
ing boys"  are  the  Howicks,  and  the 
Clements — the  Smith  O'Briens  and 
the  D'Israelis,  and  a  host  of  others, 
scraping  their  way  upwards,  through 
soot  and  smoke,  that  they  may  put  out 
their  heads  in  high  places,  and  cry 
**  weep  I  weep  1"  and  well  may  they — 
they've  had  a  dirty  journey — and  black 
enough  their  hands  are,  I  warrant  you, 
before  they  got  there. 

To  get  rid  of  these,  without  offend- 
ing them,  John  brings  in  his  philan- 
thropic bill,  making  it  penal  to  employ 
them,  or  to  have  any  other  than  the 
old  legitimate  sweeps,  that  know  every 
turn  of  the  flue,  and  have  gone  up 
and  down  any  time  these  twenty 
years.  No  new  machine  for  him — no 
Whig  contrivance,  to  scrape  the  bricks 
and  burn  the  house — but  the  respon- 
sible full-grown  sweeps — who,if  the  pas- 
sage be  narrow,  have  strength  to  force 
their  way,  and  take  good  care  not  to 
get  dust  in  their  eyes  in  the  process. 

Such  is  my  interpretation  of  the  bill, 
and  I  only  trust  a  discerning  publio 
may  agree  with  me. 
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FertiLc  in  romantic  incident  as  is  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  few  writers 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  fer- 
tility for  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 
Yet  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
well  calculated  to  supply  the  labour- 
ers in  this  field  of  literature,  from  the 
latitude  that  a  traditionary  history  ad- 
mits of,  and  from  that  impassioned  and 
figurative  style  which  is  allowed  by 
courtesy  to  Irish  colloquy,  and  which 
is  so  useful  to  the  dramatbt.  There 
is  also  an  individuality  and  character 
about  those  strongly-marked  times 
and  parties,  which  awakens  and  fixes 
interest.  The  idolater  and  the  Chris- 
tian, the  invader  and  the  patriot,  the 
warrior  and  the  bard,  the  missionary 
priest  and  the  roval  virgin,  have  cha- 
racters of  a  distmctness  and  promi- 
nency that  later  times  no  longer  know. 
It  is  interesting,  also,  to  trace  in  Ire- 
land's early  history  the  features  of 
national  cnaracter  that  still  survive 
amongst  our  countrymen,  'after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years — that  natural 
loyalty — that  reverential  tendency — 
that  respect  for  woman— that  roman- 
tic valour — all  which  are  at  this  hour 
characteristic  of  Irishmen,  however 
obscured  and  perverted  by  circum- 
stances and  education. 

The  incident  on  which  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  founded,  belongs  to  these 
early  times,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  their  evcntfld  series.  The 
fair  wnter  has  judiciously  clothed  her 
well-chosen  subject  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  being  best  adapted  to  give 
life,  energy,  and  interest  to  sentiments 
common  to  the  ''universal  heart  of 
man."  By  means  of  this  universality 
we  can  extend  our  sympathies  into  all 
times,  all  events,  all  classes.  From  the 
bowers  of  Eden  to  the  halls  of  Odin, 
imagination  is  made  free  of  the  world's 
wide  brotherhood.  By  the  dictionary 
of  our  own,  we  can  read  the  language 
of  every  human  heart,  however  dis- 
tant be  the  times  in  which  it  beat,  or 
the  climes  in  which  it  turned  to  dust. 
The  drama  is  the  explanation  of  his- 


tory ;  it  developes  the  motives,  as 
biography  relates  the  actions  of  men ; 
while  the  "  old  almanack**  gives  only 
the  results.  As  by  means  of  the  Da- 
guerreotype we  can  have  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  concentrated,  with  all  its 
details,  into  a  little  picture  that  the 
hand  may  cover — one  millionth  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  size  of  the  original — 
and  by  applying  a  microscope  of  com- 
parative magnifying  power  to  anj  part 
of  this  picture,  we  have  all  its  details 
restored  to  their  original  dimensions ; 
faint  spots  and  lines  assume  the  fea- 
tures of  marble  statues,  or  swell  into 
columns  of  stately  proportion.  Thus 
the  leading  events  of  history  assume 
form  under  biography,  and  are  re- 
solved into  their  first  elements  by  the 
drama. 

History  relates  that  Iphigenia  was 
sacrificed  at  Aulis.  Euripides  telb 
us  how  and  why.  Dio  Cassias 
relates  that  Caesar  was  slain.  Shak- 
s^are  informs  us  why  Brutus  slew 
him,  and  how  Antony  defended  fab 
memory.  And  we  believe  his  in- 
formation, because  we  feel  that  the 
agencies  he  employs  were  capable  of 
producing  the  restdts  to  be  accounted 
for.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  drama,  to  afiord 
analyses  of  the  means  by  which  the 
events  of  the  world  have  been  achicTcd 
or  accomplished. 

In  modern  times,  or  in  plots  of  our 
own  contrivance',  such  a  task  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  to  track  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  motive  upon 
action,  in  times  and  scenes  very  diffe- 
rent ^om  those  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  requires  no  ordinary  courage  to 
attempt,  and  no  ordinary  skill  to  exe- 
cute. Shakspeare  makes  his  Cleo- 
patra, or  his  Ariel,  think,  speak,  and 
act,  as  an  Egyptian  would,  or  as  a 
spirit  might,  nave  done  5  *'  Romeo  et 
Juliet"  MJ9  Madame  de  Stael,  *'  tra- 
duite  en  Italien,  semble  rentrer  dans 
sa  lang^e  matemelle ;"  and  many  an 
outraged  parent  has  adopted  the  words 
of  Lear,  as  more  expressive   of  his 


♦  The  Bridal  of  Melcha,  by  Mary  L.  Boyle.    London :  Henry  Colbum.     1844. 
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feelings  than  any  he  coold  command^ 
special,  for  the  pupose. 

The  drama  before  us  deals  with 
events  that  occurred  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  written  by  a  Sassenach  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that  no  native  of 
the  emerald  isle  could  have  written 
with  more  enthusiasm  on  the  subject. 
It  bears  a  woman's  name  on  the  title 
page — a  name  distinguished  in  genea- 
logies and  literature ;  but  it  does  not 
require  such  evidence  to  prove  its 
origin.  The  tenderness  of  tone,  the 
subtleties  of  emotion,  the  romantic 
impulses  of  her  heroes,  and  the  true 
womanliness  of  her  heroine,  all  show 
the  delicate  tracery  that  woman's 
hand  alone  can  execute.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  worked  out ;  the 
interest  well  sustained,  and  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  the 
blank  verse,  for  the  most  part,  smooth 
and  harmonious  ;  the  characters  origi- 
nal, and  their  individuality  well  pre« 
served. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Irish  history ;  but  as  these  do  not 
form,  we  fear,  a  very  numerous  class, 
we  will  run  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
may  be  trite  to  mao^  of  our  readers. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Malachy, 
and  the  '*  collar  of  gold  that  he  won 
from  the  proud  invader ;"  but  every 
one  may  not  have  heard  that  this 
Malachy  was  called  in  his  own 
court  Melachlin ;  that  he  was  king  of 
Meath,  and  consequently  of  the  Irish 
Pentarchy ;  and  that  this  "  proud  in- 
vader" was  Turgesius  the  Dane.  Every 
one  also  knows  that  these  Daner  used 
to  visit  Ireland  as  regularly  as  the 
woodcocks  fi'om  the  same  quarter, 
and  that  they  generally  met  with  a 
similar  reception.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  the  fairest  pro- 
vince of  France  was  abready  sub- 
jugated, and  while  England  had 
already  been  twice  overrun,  by  these 
northerns,  Ireland  had  successfully 
resisted  their  invasions  until  about  the 
year  846,  the  period  at  which  the 
drama  opens.  Turgesius,  or  Thorgil,* 
as  he  is  here  called,  had  established 
himself  and  his  followers  in  Ireland, 
and,  partly  by  conouest,  partly  by 
treaty,  had  possessed  nimself  virtually 
of  the  sovereignty,  although  Malachy 


(Cuthullin)  nominally  shared  it  with 
him. 

The  "gem"  then,  was  virtually  set 
"  in  the  iron  crown  of  the  straneer." 
She  was  oppressed,  insulted,  and  de- 
spoiled ;  her  laws  outraged  by  the  in- 
vader ;  her  religion  dishonoured  by  the 
idolater — in  short,  she  was  very  nearly 
as  badly  off  as  O'Connell  represents  her 
now  on  the  approach  of  his  rent-day. 
Indeed,  by  substituting  Saxon  for  Dane, 
the  indignant  and  disinterested  dema- 
ffogue  might  take  some  useful  hints 
from  the  eloquent  pages  before  us  for 
his  next  essay  on  Irish  freedom.  Not 
that  we  would  lightly  speak  of  that 
sacred  spell- word,  at  which  our  un- 
happy country  has  in  all  ages  so  pro- 
digally bled,  and  does  so  even  now, 
a&r  the  changed  fashion  of  the  times, 
to  the  tune  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Cuth- 
ullin has  a  daughter  named  Melcha, 
who  is  secretly  loved  by  Feargus,  a 
noble  orphan  of  his  adoption.  The 
play  opens  with  a  scene  between  this 
leader  of  the  Irish  warriors,  and  his 
sister  Mora,  in  which  the  latter  ur^es 
him  to  declare  his  passion  for  Mel- 
cha:— 

MORA. 

By  every  hope  I  hold 
Of  peace  and  freedom  to  the  land  I 

love, 
Were  I  a  man,  a  lover  as  thou  art, 
I'd  work  another  way:    I'd  gain  her 

heart 
With  vows  of  faith,  devotion,  and  the 

like; 
With  praises  of  her  beauty — which  in 

vain 
You  waste  upon  the  wind,  that  does  not 

care 
To  waft  them  to  her  ear— with  half  the 

tales 
You  lavish  on  your  sister.    Night  and 

mom 
I'd  haunt  her  path :  I'd  stand  beside  her 

door 
To  bid  her  sleep  in  j»eace,  or  wake  in 

joy: 
And  when  the  envious  walls  concealed 

her  form, 
My  voice  should  follow,  though  my  steps 

were  checked. 
Oh,  I  would  send  melodious  messages 
Of  love— of  hopeful,  daring,  dauntless 

love! 


*  Snorro  attempts  to  identify  Thorgil  and  Turgesius ;  but  Harold  Hurfager, 
the  father  of  the  former,  was  not  bom  until  long  aft^  the  death  of  the  latter* 
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Tet  tell  me,  Mora,  hast  thou  neyer 

read — 
"When  for  a  few  short  years  thy  eager 

mood 
Was  curbed  and  guided  by  the  sbter- 

hood 
Of  holy  Oswald — hast  thou  never  read 
Some  sacred  legend  of  a  spotless  maid. 
Whose  innocence  and  purity  were  spells 
To   bind,    and    to   unloose.     Beneath 

whose  gase 
The  powers  of  earth  fell  down,  and  were 

dismayed — 
Before  whose  modest  speech  the  bab- 
bling tongue 
Of  eloquence  was  mute;   while  pious 

awe 
And  silent  wonder  filled  the  minds  of 

men. 

MOBA. 

Ay,  that  have  I,  in  sinful  Pagan  days ; 
And  they  were  heathens  who  confessed 

the  power 
Of  that  fair  Christian :  they  were  wick- 
ed men, 
Bent  on  the  saint's  destruction.     Such 

a  sway 
Might  Melcha  wield  o'er  tyrant  Thor- 

gU's  mind, 
Were  he  not  lost  to   every  sense  of 

good; 
Were  not  his  eyes  impervious  to  the 

light 
That  emanates  from  innocence.     But 

thou, 
My  noble,  generous,  single-minded  boy ! 
My  comely,  faithful,  gentle-hearted  bro- 

ther— 
Brave  as  thy  sword,  and  polished  as  its 

bhwle— 
The  soldier's  boast,  the  aged  monarch's 

stay, 
Thq  glory  of  thy  friend,  thy  sisters 

Thy  country's   saviour    in  no  oistant 

day  I 
Where  is  the  woman  shall  gainsay  thy 

suit? 
The  dull  cold  eye  that  could  not  read 

this  brow  ? 
The  senseless  heart  that  would  resist 

thy  power. 
Or  spurn  the  privilege  of  weeping  here  ? 

Randal,  Mora's  lover,  here  enters 
with  the  news  that  Thor^l  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  being  present 
at  a  banquet,  to  be  furnished  by  Cuth- 
■  ullin,  at  which  the  Dane  insists  that 
every  noble  Irish  maiden  shall  at- 
tend:— 

Mark  this,  youncf  Feargus :  'tis  the  so- 
vereign's wUl 

That  all  our  maidens  shall  adorn  the 
foast. 


He  comes — ftnd  in  his  insolenee  pre* 

sumes 
To  let  us  so  far  in  his  confideace— 
He  comes,  to  judge  betwixt  n^ort  and 

truth. 
To  see  if  fame  can  overrate  the  mnss 
Of  Ulster's  daughters.    Ay,  so  I  be- 

lieved 
You,  who  a  moment  past,  were  all  for 

peace,  ,      . 

What  say  you  now  ?    How  does  it  smt 

your  will. 
That  wanton  eyes  should  revel  in  tae 

gaze 
Of  sisters,  daughters,  and  of  those  wi 

love 
With  such  a  jealous  passion,  that  we 

fret 
Because  the  breeze  upon  the  mouitams 

side 
Dallies  amid  their  tresses  as  they  pin? 
Mora  and  Feargus    speak!    WiU  je 

submit 
To  such  a  fiery  ordeal  ?    Will  ye  bow 
To  the  king's  vidll  in  this,  if  he  presume 
To  ask  it  at  your  hands? 

They  refer  to  Melcha,  who  dedaw* 
her  intention  of  being  present  The 
character  of  our  heroine  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  scene  between  her  and 
her  father,  of  which  we  ha?e  onl; 
room  for  the  follo^^ing  extract  — 

CUTHULLIN. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all  that  I  possessed, 
In  owning  thee  ? 

MELCHA. 

In  my  own  sieht,  it  lesrfi 
No  treasure :   but  a  bond  to  tie  tbes 

And  fetter  thee  to  home— a  honsehoW 

To  weigh  upon  thy  spirit;  and  I  acttoj 
"  Had  he  a  son,  to  train  to  deeds  ol 

arms — 
To  rear  as  soldier,  and  as  patriot— 
A  son— a  prince — a  man— in  after  years 
To  be  the  pillar  of  his  fisthcr's  boose- 
Then  were  he  blest,  indeed  I-theo  weie 

bis  »ge  .     xL^ 

Defended   against   weakness,  for  t&e 

strength 
Which  he  had  once  imparted,  would  re- 
turn p, 
Reflected  from  the  spirit  of  his  son  i 
In  such  a  case,  thou  wert  supremely 

blest ;  .  ,   J  w 

Fenced  round  by  filial  love  indeed,  m 

of  a  kind  ^^ 

That  woman  cannot  give.    Nay,  W"^ 

me  on-« 
I  pray  thee,  hear  me,  for  a  little  space. 
These  sage  reflections  had  their  on 

results,  , 

And  influenced  my  Kfe.   FromtMta»J 

forth, 
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To'curb  a  wayward  fancy  was  my  aim, 

To  discipline  my  mind,  and  lay  aside 

The  lighter  sportiyeness,  which  seemed 
apart 

And  portion  of  my  being.     My  dis- 
course. 

And  my  demeanour  I  controlled,  to  suit 

And  fit  me  for  companionship  with  thee. 

And  though  I  could  not  follow  to  the 
field. 

Or  stand  beside  thee  in  the   hour   of 
fight. 

Did  I  not  loTC  to  buckle  on  thy  sword  ? 

Did  I  not  glory  in  my  father's  fame? 

[She  poMseg  abruptly. 


Alas !  alas !  I  know  not  what  I  speak — 
rander 
erred, 


I  wander  from  the  subject. 


have 


I  thought,  with  all  the  strength  I  could 

command; 
Not  failing,  in  my  modesty,  to  fill 
A  brother's  Tacant  place,  and  I  have 

faUed. 
Striving  for  vigour,  I  have  been  mo- 


Aiming  at  reason,  dnlness  haTe  attain- 
All  graceful  gladness — all  vivacity— 
The  charm    of  other  maidens — laid 

aside. 
And  none  haye  prospered,  through  Uie 

sacrifice. 
Then  well  the  playful  child  may'st  thou 

regret. 
The  smiling,  breathing  image,  now  re- 
placed 
By  still,  cold,  marble. 

Bj  Melcha's  desire  the  banquet  is 
prepared.  We  subjoin  the  following 
spirited  scene  almost  entire : — 

SosHE  IL — Banquet  in  the  Palace. 

CvTHDLLiiT  seated:  Thobgil  on  his  right, 
Mklcha  on  his  left,  Feabous  beside 
the  Princess.  Randal  and  Mora  also 
at  the  upper  board.  Below,  a  long  line 
of  Danes  and  Irish  ;  among  the  latter 
nang  matrons  and  maidens. 

THORGIL. 

A  gallant  sight !  a  goodly,  gladdening 

Thou  scarcely  know*st,  to  such  a  heart 

as  mine. 
So  fun  of  love  fraternal,  what  a  joy 
This  scene  imparts.    Cuthullin,  mighty 

And  loving  brother,  I  have  been  misled 
By  ill  report,  (,a  fault  I  must  correct 
Some  future  day,  this  same  credulity :) 
They  told  me~(pardon,  if  I  show  it 

forth, 
Jow  that  the  refutation  lies  before 
%  very  eyes) — they  said  thou  wert 

distrest 


Through  lack  of  fortune's  gifts— they 
said  the  war 

(Which  had  so  blest  an  ending  for  us  all) 

Had  drained  thy  coffers.  Thou  may'st 
well  believe 

With  what  a  lightened  consoienoe  I  sur- 
vey 

This  blase  of  golden  vessels  1 — this  dls* 
play 

Of  gems,  which  ever  and  anon  dart  forth 

Their  rays,  as  willing  to  compete  the 
meed 

Of  brightness,  with  the  eyes  that  gleam 
around. 

CUTHULLIN. 

It  is  an  ancient  custom  in  our  land. 
And  one  to  which  we  cling  with  idle 

pride. 
That  we  entreat  our  guests,  (and  those 

that  seek 
Our  gates,  of  their  own  will,  especially,) 
With  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  we 

command. 
But  your  encomiums  bear  too  high  a 

tone: 
This,  for  a  monarch's  board,  is  plain 

enough. 
And  very  frugal :  'tis  the  best  we  have  j 
And  when  the  offering  made  is  of  the 

best, 
It  needs  no  blush,  whoever  may  receive. 
Or  give  the  boon. 

TH0R61L. 

Wisely  and  truly  said. 
Who  would  believe,  to  hear  my  brother 

speak. 
His  life  had  passed  within  a  soldier's 

camp? 
A  soil  ungenial — so  at  least  'tis  said — 
For  wisdom  and  morality  to  thrive. 

FEABOUS. 

A  Christian  camp  is  rich  in  such  good 

fruits. 
And  he  who  deems  that  vice  must  dog 

the  steps 
Of  conquering  armies — 

THOBOIL. 

Well,  young  sage,  say  on. 

FE  ARGUS. 

He  is  a  tyrant  or  an  infidel  I 

THORGILL  to  CUTHULLIN. 

This — I   mistake  not — is  the  gallant 

youth, 
Whom  you  have  cherished  as  a  son  ?  In 

truth, 
He  learns  his  lessons  aptly;  and  bida 

fair 
To  be  your  rival,  brother,  in  regard 
Of  saintly  eloquence.     He's  very  youn^^ 
To  teach  such  godly  doctrine — and  I'll 

own 
(My  comprehension  doubtless  is  at  fault) 
But  still  to  me,  it  seems  his  meaning  lies 
Rather  too  deep ;  true,  all  your  native 

priests 
Discourse  in  parables. 
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MELCHA  (tnterrupU  kim). 

Is  it  your  will 

That  the  jonng  minstrels,  who  attend 
my  call, 

Should  wait  upon  us  now  ?    There  are 
sweet  tones. 

And  voices  of  pure  melody,  among 

The  youthful  oand  that  I  have  sum- 
moned here. 

Perchance,  my   father  never  cared  to 
boast 

Ours  was  a  land  of  song — that  music 
dwells 

Amid  our  rocks  and  valleys,  like  the 
home 

Of  some  sweet  echo. 

TUORGIL. 

No,  alas  I 
Thy  father,  peerless   maiden,  seldom 

deigns 
To  speak  on  such  sweet  topics,  though 

'twere  time 
He  knew  my  bent  enough,  to  guess  how 

well 
I  love  such  gentle  themes.     Proceed, 

I  pray — 
I  do  entreat,  thou  wilt  proceed,  for  when 
I  hear  such  music  in  toy  speech,  'twere 

vain 
To  doubt  that  Erin  were  aland  of  song. 

MELCHA. 

My  lord,  your  courtesy  is  somewhat 

strained ; 
I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  all  unused 
To  flattering  words.    I  do  beseech  you 

speak 
A  language  I  can  answer.      When  you 

will 
I'll  summon  them ;  they  have  a  choice 

of  lays 
Suited  to  every  fancy :  joyous,  sad. 
Stirring,  or  soothing,  peaceful,  martial ; 

more 
Than  I  can  dther  number,  or  recall. 

THOROIL. 

Forgive,  if  I  delay  to  need  thv  band. 
There's  that — I  speak  it  truly — in  thy 

voice. 
And  in  thine  eyes,  which  tells  me  every 

mood 
Of  melody  that  thou  hast  named,  by 

turns 
Might  make  itself  be  heard.    Am  I  at 

fault. 
Or  does  such  f-adiant  beauty  blind  my 

sense 
Of  quick  perception  ?  Cannot  that  sweet 

voice 
Cheer  the  sad  heart,  or  add  fresh  joy 

to  him, 
Who  is  abready  blest  ?    Ay,  I  will  stake 
My  life — the  theme  of  war,  and  peace, 

alike 
Were  melody  from  thee.    Canst  thou 

not  chide. 
As  well  as  soothe?— Po  not  thy  lips 

betimes/  *^ 


Keep  pace  with  all  the  angry  hrilaBcy 
That  flashes  from  thine  eye,  e'en  nov, 

as  if 
To  prove  my  judgment  right  ?— no  otkr 

cause 
Could  call  up  frowns,  this  momeDt,  oa 

a  brow 
That  would  seem  marble,  but  for  tliese 

same  signs 
Of  energy  and  life ! 

MELCHA  C^uide.) 

Peace,  Feargus,  neacf. 
Recall  thy  promiae  ere  we  enterea  here. 
My  father,  1  conjure  thee,  be  it  mino 
To  answer  him. 

(Aloud),  My  lord,  you  do  not  well, 

Calling  the  attention  of  a  motley  throng 
Upon  a  single  maiden.     Pardon  me, 
If  I  impart  the  customs  of  our  land 
Unto  a  stranger — it  is  not  oor  wost 
To  hear  the  praises  of  our  beauty  m% 
Upon  the  air — to  open  listenbg  ears, 
Till  ev'ry  neighbour  deem  it  time  to  tm 
And  give  hia  notion  of  the  sentesn 

past; — 
We  cannot  brook  the  bold,  nnshrinkiag 

That  scans 

THOBOIL. 

True,  lady,  true,  it  is  not  tliM 
That  maidens  can  be  won ;  we  must 

speak  low  ;• 
With  eyes  now  downcast  as  their  own- 
to  prove 
Such  beauty  all  too  daxzling  for  oer 

sight— 
And  now  in  daring  admiration  raised, 
With  glances  more  persuasive  than  oar 

words. 
Oh !  we  must  bow  and  kneel,  and  cry, 

the  while. 
Against  the  cruelty  of  her,  whose  heart 
May  long  have  been  our  own>-^peakaf 

despair. 
When  we  are  full  of  hopel    Thou,  tint 

art  formed 
By  nature  for  a  queen,  and  to  dictate 
To  happy  subjects,  I  will  learn  of  tBee 
All  thmgs  beside.    But,  Melcba,  t^ 

at  least : 
Experience    and    success,    alike  bare 

taught 
To  play  the  suitor's  part. 

ctJTHULLiN  (abruptly). 

Enough,  my  lord. 
Of  this  discourse ;  my  child  is  all  uaised 
To  speak  so  much,  or  to  be  made  tke 

mark 
Of  public  observation.    She  b  pained— 
I  pray  you  cease. 

THORGIL. 

Brother,  it  is  my  wisk 
That  this,  your  hospitality,  prokuigcd. 
Will  give  me  leisure  soon  to  prove  nj 

words ; 
To  show  I  have  some  skill  in  that  sane 

art 
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Of  wooing,  and  of  vvinninff.     Until  now, 
Ungenerous  friend,  you  Bare  lock'd  up 

your  stores, 
And  hid  them  from  my  sight. 

MELCHA. 

Mora,  'tis  time 
We  should  be  gone,  for  we  hare  tres- 

pass'd  long 
Beyond  the  usual  hour. 

THOBGIL. 

One  moment  more, 
I  do  entreat  your  company.  (Rises, 

(  To  the  cupbearer)    Fill  high : 
E'en  to  overflowing — hosts  and  country- 
men! 
I  pledge  yoQ,  standing,  with  uplifted 

voice. 
And  goblet  raised  on  high,   I  pledge 

you  all — 
Melcha  I  the  Star  of  Ulster  I  b  the  bond 
That  shall  unite  us  !  and  from  this  day 

forth 
A  better  understanding  shall  subsist 
Between  the  subjects  of  two  brother 

kings. 
[  They  att  rise  and  drink  :  the  Irish  main' 

tain  a  profound  silence.  Loud  shouts 

from  the  Danes.'] 
FEAEGUS  (rises  and  speaks  eagerly). 
Meloha  t  the  Star  of  Ulster !  may  she 

prove 
A  light  to  light  us  on  our  future  path  ! 
I  drain  the  cup  in  earnest  of  the  pledge. 
And  echo  Thorgil's  words:    May  we, 

ere  long. 
Drown  all  the  mem  ries  of  the  past,  and 

gain 
A  better  knowledge  of  our  stranger 

guests  I 

.    RANDAL. 

And  may  we  prove  by  deeds,  not  words 

alone. 
How  we  esteem  the  men,  who  this  night 

crowd 
Around  our  monarch's  table. 
[CuTHULLiN  rises  as  if  to  speak.     Then 
aside  to  Mbloha  :] 

CUTHDLLIN. 

Melcha,  mine, 
I  should  betray  my  thouehts.     {Aloud) 

Hast  thou  no  voice 
To  speak  thy  gratitude  ? 

MELCHA  (standing). 

Thanks  I  thanks  to  all ! 
'Tb  mine  to  hope,  the  wishes  you  express 
Al  coupled  with  my  name,  be  not  forgot 
Hereafter.  It  is  time  we  should  assume 
A  new  position — distance  be  removed — 
And  as  our  guest  but  now  express'd 

himself, 
A  better  understanding  should  arise 
Between  the  Danes  and  natives. — Mora, 

come. 
Father,  Uiv  blessing.    Good,  my  lord, 

[EzetaU  Mblcha,    Moba^  and  all    the 


Thorgil  demands  Melcha  for  his 
bride ;  she  enters  as  the  discussion 
becomes  stormy^  and  a  scene  of  great 
interest  follows.  The  result,  to  the 
surprise  of  all^  is,  that  Melcha  accepts 
Thorgil's  proposals,  and  promises  to 
present  herself  as  his  bride  within  a 
month  ;  stipulating^  that  she  shall  be 
accompanied  by  fifteen  of  her  hand- 
maidens. 

During  the  respite  she  has  thus 
obtained  for  her  coontryy  most  of 
her  friends^  and  Mora  among  the 
restp  become  estranged  from  her.  She 
thus  addresses  the  latter  :— 

Mora,  I  do  entreat, 
Let  not  the  friendship,  which  I  long 

have  borne 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  brother,  be  ob- 
scured 
When  most  I  need  its  influence.    Re- 
spect 
And  admiration,  are  poor  substitutes 
For  sympathy,  and  love,  and  coofid^ice. 

MORA. 

But  thou  art  one,  to  sway,  and  to 

engage. 
By  turns,  each  feeling  of  the  human 

heart. 
And  thou  hast  drawn  a  circle  round 

the  land — 
A  spell  of  gentle  magic — compassing. 
Thy  father's  broad  dominions.    Tnou 

hast  raised 
Thyself  into  an  idol  t    Woe  to  us. 
Who  crowd,  like  pUg^rims,  round  the 

favour'd  shrine 
To  see  the  holy  image  in  the  hands 
Of  sacrilegious  foes.      What  wouldst 

thou  do  ? — 
What,  in  thy  fatal  haste,  has  been  re- 
solved ? 
Canst  thou  believe  that  we  shall  bless 

thy  name 
For  yielding  up  the  one  we  cherish 

most. 
Into  the  tyrant's  power?    Thou  hast 

no  right 
To  make  thyself  beloved ; — to  coil  and 

twine 
The  love  of  others  round  thee,  till  thou 

art 
A  portion  of  their  being,  then  to  strike 
The  blow,  which  falls  on  many ^not 

alono 
On  thee — thou  self-devoted ! 

MELCHA. 

Mora,  pause  I 
Thy   eloquence    and   reason    are    ill 

matched. 
Confess,  thy  judgment  wars  against 

thy  speech. 

MORA. 

I  will  not  pause! — didst  thou  not  bid 
me  speak  ? 
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Didst  th<m  not  chide  my  silence? 

hare  gained 
Kew  conrage  to  address  thee.    Have  a 

care: 
The  sword  that's  raised  against  thy 

breast,  may  slay 
More  victims  than  thyself !    'Tis  thine 

to  pause ; 
Lest  the   meek,  gentle  graces,   which 

become 
A  Christian's  practice,  fleet  and  fade 

away 
Before  this  stem  cold  conrage — this 

display 
Of  Spartan  virtne  I 

MELCRA* 

Thou  art  somewhat  harsh 
In  this  thy  judgment ;  yet  forgive  the 

smile 
Thy  eagerness  provokes — it  is  the  first 
That  hast  relaxt  these  lips  for  many  an 

hour. 
Come,  sit  beside  me— take  my  hand  in 

thine. 
And  I  will  strive  to  calm  that  ruffled 

brow. 
Thou,  thou,  at  least,  will  ne'er  belie  the 

land 
That  gave  thee  birth.     The  pure  Mile- 
sian blood 
That  mantles  in  thy  cheek — ^the  warm 

brown  locks 
Reflected  in  the  mirror  of  thine  eye — 
The  graceiiil  freedom  of  thy  movements  1 

— ^Siese 
May  be  the  dower  which  partial  Erin 

gives 
To  her  more  faroured  daughters :  but 

they're  not 
The  test  that  proves  thy  nation — the 

sure  sign 
That  stamps  thee 

Mora  interrupts  her>  with  allasion 
to  ber  brother's  love— 

MELCHA  (eagerly.) 

'Tis  a  grateful  word  I 
Where  on  this  earth  for  solace  shall  I 

seek, 
8ave  in  the  knowledge  that  I  mn  the 

course 
Of  my  apportioned  duty  ? 

MORA. 

In  the  thought 
That  thou  canst  still  the  heart's  impas- 
sioned cry 
For  happiness  .  . .  that  thou  canst  give, 


yet  gain  1 
That  in 


the  giving,  thou  hast  gained 

thyself 
An  arm  that  will  uphold  thee,  be  the 

path 
As  rugged  as  it  ma^ — a  manly  breast 
"Whereon  thy  weepmg  may  be  stilled— 

fond  eyes 


To  mirror  back  thy  feelinga— lips  to 

check 
The  sigh  when  it  arises.     Wilt  thorn 

learn. 
By  sweet  experience,  where  the  secret 

lies 
That  turns  our  grief  to  joy — that  kadi 

a  charm 
To  dire  misfortune,  and   inrests  tbs 

world — 
The  cold  dark  world  we  live  in— with  a 

light 
Borrow'd  from  heav'n  ? 

Melcha  tells  ber  that  sbe  is  seH- 
doomed^  and  that  a  difiPerent  hie 
awaits  her.  In  the  following  scens 
she  announces  the  same  determina- 
tion to  Feargus^  byit  without  revealing 
what  her  purpose  is^ 

MELCHA. 

Talk  not  of  shame: 
Will  it  be  shame  if  I  fulfil  the  task 
My  father  in  his  love  has  left  undone  ? 
Will  it  be  shame,  if,  like  the  Grecian 

girl, 
I  mount  the  altar  vnth  unfaltering  steps, 
A  willing  sacrifice  I 

FE  ARGUS. 

Ay,  unto  death ! 
But  thou  wilt  live  .  .  .  Speak,  Meldia, 

speak  at  once — 
What  is  thy  purpose  ?    Daring  as  tboa 

art. 
To  meet  the  worst  that  fate  could  offer 

thee. 
There's  that  thou  couldst  not  1m>ok-' 

oh,  speak  at  once  t 
I  have  a  hope,  that's  kindled  at  the 

light. 
The  pure  chaste  flame  that's  beaaung 

in  tnine  eye. 
Tell  me  thy  purpose ...  'tis  a  boon  I 

crave. 
The  only  recompense  thou  canst  bestow 
On  one,  who  gave  thee  all  he  had  on 

earth. 
Is  thy  choice  fixed  on  death?     Tht 

grave  is  calm. 
And  in  thy  sight  must  seem  the  gate  of 

heav'n, 
But    Thorgil's  threat  of  fury  on  the 

land 
Will  not  be  thus  appeased ;  a  pale  ooU 

corpse 
Is  not  the  bride  he  woos ! 

MELCHA. 

I've  heard  thee  long 
And  very  patiently,  and  ere  we  part, 
I  too  have  that  to  say  which  must  be 

said. 
Yet  we  win  meet  a^[^ ;  for  on  the  eve 
Of  my  departure,  'tis  my  earnest  wish, 
That  my  immediate  friends  shoold  meet 

me  here. 
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What  can  the  woman  he,  who  deems 


The  prayers  and  rigid  fasting  I  ohserye 
M'Hl  give  me  strength,  so  1  devoutly 

hope 
To  bear  myself  with  cahnness — then  my 

words 
Will  be  address'd  to  all,  and  they'd  be 

few — 
And  therefore  . .  •  now  . .  •  before  we 

part  this  day, 
1*11  speak  of  that,  which  weighs  upon 

my  mind. 
And  ask  my  friend's  forgiveness.  Well, 

I  know, 
That  I  have  injured  thee. 

rEABGUS. 

No  voice  but  thine. 
Should  utter  words  so  false  and  strange 

as  these 
Within  my  hearing. 

MELCHA  (interrupts  him,) 

I  have  injured  thee, 
Unwillingly  indeed ;  it  was  my  lot 
To  cross  the  path  where  then  wert 

bounding  on. 
With  heart  as  buoyant  as  thy  step. 

Awhile 
Our  journey  lay  together,  side  by  side. 
And  thought  with  thought  united :  the 

same  cloud 
Or  sunbeam  was  ahove  us,  the  same 

flowers 
Blossomed  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 

same  breath 
Of  summer  air  was  playing  round  onr 

heads 
Ai  we  passed  on  together.     Thy  warm 

heart. 
Thy  generons  manly  hearing,  and  the 

trutti 
Which  spalfe  in  every  tone  and  glance, 

endeared 
That  tune  to  memory ;  now  our  steps 

approach 
The  cross  way  where  the  paths  divide, 

and  I 
Raise  my  dim  eyes  to  bid  thee  part  in 

peace. 
Thou  that  hast  caUed  me  cold,  couldst 

thou  conceive 
The  pang,  the  agony,  with  which  I  look 
Upon  my  work,  witn  which  I  read,  that 

Who  owe   thee  gratitude,   and   give 

esteem, 
And  feel  a  tender  interest  in  thy  fate, 
Wliich  will  endure  tUl  death— Oh,  Godl 

thati 
Should  bring  a  cloud  upon  thee ;  should 

obscure 
The  (zee  of  nature  to  thine  eyes,  and 

bow 
That  youthful  head  .with  sorrow  . .  . 

This  is  called 
The  triumph  of  our  sex  I    See,  Feargns, 

see! 
I  look  to  thee  for  pardon,  thro'  my 
^  tears. 


this  joy. 
Who  nnds  a  cause  for  pride,  when  she 

herself 
Has  been  the  baneful  cause  of  woe  to 

him  . .  . 
The  man,  whose  only  fault  is  loving  her 
Too  dearly,  for  his  peace  ? 

The  day  appointed  for  the  bridal 
arrives.  Thorg^l  awaits  Cuthullin's 
daughter  J  at  his  palace,  on  Inch  Varra. 
She  arrives,  attended  by  her  hand- 
maidens, closely  veiled,  and  attempts 
to  remonstrate  with  Thorgil. 

Think  not  thy  menaces  have  power  to 

daunt : 
What  should  I  fear — ^what  is  there  left 

on  earth 
For  me  to  dread  ?     There's  nothing  like 

despair 
To  teach  the  timid,  courage !    I'll  not 

yield 
In  fearlessness  to  thee,  though  'twas 

thy  hand 
That  sowed  these  seeds  of  daring,  in  my 

breast. 

[She  pauses,  and  then  adds  : 
1  had  a  country,   at  whose  name  my 

heart 
Swelled  high  with  pride,  till  the  destroyer 

came 
And  humbled  both.     Thorgil,  I  had  a 

king, 
Who  learned  his  lesson  from  the  King  of 

kings. 
Beneath  whose  sway  was  peace.    I  had 

a  home, 
A  calm  and  holy  refuge  from  the  storm 
Of  sorrow  and  of  sin,  that  raged  with- 
out. 
I  had  an  aged  father  ...  in  whose  sight 
I  was  as  cherbhed  as  the  poor  man's 

lamb — 
And  thou  hast  spared  thy  wealth,  to 

take  of  his. 
Thorgil,  I  had  a  lover,  in  whose  soul 
The  noblest  qualities  that  could  adorn 
A  hero  and  a  man,  had   made  their 

home  ! 
The  hateful  vow  that  bound  me,  bound 

my  lips 
To   silence — and    I  heard  that  noble 

suit 

THORGIL  (bitterly). 
As  well  became  a  monarch  s  promised 

bride— 
In  silent  indignation  ? 

He  takes  her  hand,  and  claims  her 
as  his  bride.  She  turns  and  addresses 
her  attendants  i-^ 

MELCHA. 

Beloved  companions  1  throw  aside  the 
veil; 
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Your  Danish  loTers  will  not  brook  delay. 
Will  ye  confess    such    eagerness     can 

scarce 
Compete  with  yours?      See  how  they 

crowd  around ! 
Stretch  forth  your  hands  to  greet  the 

expectant  throng. 
Unveil  the  faces  which  have  neyer  yet 
Had  cause  to  blush  at  gaze  of  mortal 

man; 
Trample  the  flowery  wreathi  beneath 

your  feet, 
For  'laurel   crowns  sit  better  on  such 

brows. 
Oif  with  the  vain  disguise !  my  word  is 

pledged, 
And   IVe   fulfilled  my    trust.      King 

Thorgil  say, 
Are  not  thy  Danes,  the  flower  of  all  thy 

court. 
Proud  Lochlin*s  chivalry,  well  matched 

this  night. 
By  Melcha's  bridal  train  ? 

[As  the  concludes,  iheff  advance,  throw  off 
the  long  veils  and  crowns,  and  appear 
young  warriors  lightlp  clothed,  and 
armed,  Feabocs  and  Randal  ai  their 
head.  The  former  attempts  to  reach 
the  King,  the  latter  £bic,  to  rescue  the 
Princess,  and  Moba.  General  milee 
and  conjfusion. 


Death  to  the  Danes!    Erin  and  Mddial 

Stnke! 
No  mercy  will  we  give,   or  ask,  but 

death! 
Erin,  and  Melcha!    Strike! 

We  have  not  yet  done — a  scene  of 
well-sustained  interest  follows  ;  b«t 
we  have  already  trespassed  too  far  o« 
the  space  allotted  to  us.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itsdf, 
from  which  extracts  have  been  selected 
only  with  regard  to  preservii^  the 
plot  of  the  drama ;  and  we  have  thus 
necessarily  left  out  most  of  the  dia- 
logue. As  was  observed  in  a  late 
article  on  the  subject  of  dnunatie 
poetry  in  this  magazine^  we  have 
little  hope  that  the  readers  of  this,  or 
of  any  other  poero»  at  present^  wiXL  be 
very  numerous ;  but  we  can  safdy  say 
that  the  few  who  venture  to  do  8o>  viU 
be  well  rewarded  for  their  singnlarity. 
We  bid  the  fair  writer  heartily  weleome 
into  the  field  of  our  country's  litera- 
ture— and  congratulate  her  on  the 
triumph  she  has  achieved  over  a  veiy 
difficulty  and  delicate  task. 

D'Ev, 
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THE   QUARTERS  OF  LIFE. 

The  seven  ages  of  man  have  become 
proverbial :  but  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  minds,  there  are  granted 
to  the  best  of  us  but  four  periods  of 
life.  The  first  fifteen  years  are  child- 
hood. We  know  nothing — we  hope. 
The  next  fifteen  are  passign  and  ro- 
mance— we  dream.  During  the  third 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  thirty  to 
forty-five,  we  are  what  nature  intended 
us  to  be.  Character  has  formed :  we 
pursue  a  course  of  life ;  we  reason ; 
we  meditate.  This  is  the  period  in 
which  we  may  be  said  with  most  pro- 
priety to  Kve,  The  fourth  period  is 
that  of  commencing  decay.  We  may 
grow  wiser  ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  that 
speaks  in  a  shake  of  the  head.     Pain 


and  penitence  b^in — we  sorrow,  Ne- 
vertheless, if  the  third  period  has  been 
passed  in  providing  against  the  fourth^ 
nature  is  changed,  our  declinii^  years 
ure  lighted  with  happiness  and  love^ 
and  as  they  approach  thdr  destined 
end,  instead  of  the  gloom  naturaBy 
accompanying  decay,  they  are  tinged 
with  a  ray  from  before  them,  the 
shadows  are  cast  behind  us  on  oar 
path,  feelings  spring  up,  unfelt  even 
m  the  ma^c  periods  first  traversed  by 
us — we  rejoice. 


^        GBOROB   FAULKNER  AND  POPE. 

The  former  was  the  printer  of  ^ 
first  complete  edition  of  Swifl*s  works, 
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and  a  character  in  his  way.  The  dean 
bad  a  regard  for  him  as  an  industrious 
joung  man»  but  heartily  despised  him. 
One  daj  the  printer  came  to  Swif^, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashjon. 
Swift  refused  to  receive  him  as  Faulk- 
ner. Bj-and-bj  he  returned,  in  his 
ordinary  costume.  **  Ah,  my  good 
friend  George/*  exclaimed  the  dean, 
'^  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  Here  was  a 
coxcomb  an  hour  ago,  who  pretended 
to  pass  for  you,  but  I  sent  him  pack- 
ing.** This  anecdote  is  related  in  a 
note  of  Scott's  to  the  memoirs  of 
Swift,  He  was  used  by  the  wits 
of  the  day  when  they  wanted  him, 
and  lauded  at  when  they  did  not, 
and  was  content  to  be  bound  up  with 
them  in  the  Tolume  of  fame,  though 
be  should  figure  but  as  the  erotesque 
bordering  or  sprawling  tail-piece.  He 
was  proud  of  all  this,  but  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  pique  himself  on  his  cor- 
respondence with  Alexander  Pope. 
Whether  he  had  just  reason,  the  fol- 
k)wing  epistle,  preserved,  I  believe,  by 
Captain  Jephson,  will  show  :-« 

Mr.  Tope  to  Mr.  Faulkner. 
Sib —  Be  so  good  as  to  discontinue 
sending  me  your  journal.  I  have  no 
farther  occamon  for  it.  When  you 
see  Dr  Swifl,  prav  tell  him  that  I  am 
his  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  Pope. 


RECI?E  FOB  A   SONNET   OF  • 


Take  a  atrip  of  rather  less  than 
fifty  yards  of  common  prose — or  com- 
mon-place— it  need  not  be  common 
sense :  cut  it  into  lengths  of  ten  feet. 
At  one  end  of  each  length  clap  a 
capita],  at  the  other  dispose  certain 
rhymes,  which  need  not  be  capital. 
Pepper  the  whole  with  punctuation, 
taking  care  to  have  a  grain  of  whole 
pepper  at  the  end;  print  it,  read  it 
(it  yon  can),  abuse  it,  change  your 
mind,  praise  it,  worship  it — and  it  is 
ready  for  the  "  library  table.'* 


AGATHONIA. 

It  is  seldom  we  find  prose  trench 
upon  poetry  now-a^ys.  For  this  there 
are  two  reasons — one,  that  of  the  two, 
prose  is  most  in  unison  with  the  pre- 


sent state  of  the  public  taste ;  and 
another,  that  the  muse  is  so  unblush- 
ing in  her  excursions  into  her  sober 
brothers  domain,  that  she  actually 
puts  him  upon  the  defensive,  and  drives 
him,  as  it  were,  to  keep  at  home  and 
look  to  himself.  I  took  up  a  simple, 
single  volume  the  other  day,  "  Aga- 
thonia,**  and  felt  with  a  glow  that  re- 
prisals had  been  made,  and  a  bold  sally 
into  the  crown-lands  of  song  been  re- 
warded with  brilliant  success.  Those 
who  have  wept  over  "  the  Epicurean,'* 
will  feel  "  Agathonia  ;**  and,  flowing 
from  a  healthy  and  heavenly  source, 
*'  there's  bh'ss  in  tears,**  and  profit  in 
emotion. 


SKULL-CHIPS. 

The  head  of  Tolius  gives  a  fanciful 
derivation  to  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  not  only  the  skull  of 
this  individual,  but  the  perfect  head, 
were  found  by  Servius  Tullius,  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  citadel ; 
and  the  augurs,  who  were  ready  for 
any  thing,  of  course  drew  a  favourable 
omen  from  the  circumstance.  Com- 
mentators (those  ingenious  etymolo- 
gists) have  insisted  on  Golgolcth  ow- 
ing its  name  to  the  discovery  of 
AdanCs  skull  upon  the  place ;  and  the 
Italian  poets,  who  plant  their  flag  upon 
every  rock  to  which  a  title,  however 
equivocal,  is  asserted,  have  not  failed 
to  unfurl  a  graceful  sonnet  over  the 
idea.  We  have  heard  much  of  Mr. 
Wilde*s  collection  of  "strange**  skulls 
from  the  field  of  blood.  Certain  cells 
were  found  by  him  in  a  large  sepulchre 
on  the  spot  traditionallv  called  **  the 
Potter*8-field,"  in  which  there  were 
skulls  belonging  to  races  differing 
among  each  other,  and  none  of  them 
Jewisn.  He  gallopped  into  Jerusalem 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  dangling  in  a  handkerchief  at  his 
saddle-bow,  like  loaves  of  bread.  The 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  make  but 
little  of  "strangers**  while  they  live, 
but  are  wonderfullv  particular  about 
them  when  the  flesh  is  off  their  bones 
— it  would  have  been  as  much  as  the 
Giaour*s  life  was  worth,  to  have  l>een 
detected  purloining  a  cranium  which 
they  would  have  cracked  when  alive 
without  ceremony. 

Appended  to  a  collection  of  essay* 
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by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  is  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  coffin  of 
Kin^  Charles  the  First,  in  the  vault 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  Wind- 
•or,  in  the  year  1613.  The  face,  as 
it  first  appeared  on  detaching  the 
cerecloth,  is  represented  in  the  fron- 
tispiece, and  in  spite  of  the  partial 
disappearance  of  the  flesh,  the  resem- 
blance to  Vandyke's  portraits  strikes 
the  eye  at  once.  **  When  the  head/' 
says  the  worthy  baronet,  "  had  been 
entirely  disengaged  from  the  attach- 
ments which  confined  it,  it  was  found 
to  be  loose,  and,  without  any  difficulty, 
was  taken  up,  and  held  to  Tiew."  The 
back  part  of  the  head  was  saturated 
with  a  liquid,  which  the  spectators 
believed  to  be  blood.  It  appears 
from  history,  that  the  body  was  em- 
balmed immediately  after  decapitation, 
and  the  large  blood  vessels,  probably, 
continued  to  empty  themselves  for 
some  time  afterwards.  "  The  hair 
was  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the 
bead,  and,  in  appearance,  nearly  black. 
A  portion  of  it,  which  has  since  been 
cleaned  and  dried,  is  of  a  beautiful 
dark  brown  colour.  That  of  the 
beard  was  a  redder  brown.  On  the 
back  part  of  the  head  it  was  no  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  had,  pro- 
bably, been  cut  so  short  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  executioner,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  piety  of  friends  soon 
after  death,  in  order  to  furnish  me- 
morials of  the  unhappy  king.  On 
holdingup  the  head,  to  examine  the 
place  of  separation  from  the  body,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  had  evidently 
retracted  themselves  considerably ; 
and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was 
found  to  be  cut  through  its  substance 
transversely,  leaving  the  surfaces  of 
the  divided  portions  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  an  appearance  which  could 
have  been  produced  only  by  a  heavy 
blow,  inflicted  with  a  very  sharp  in- 
strument, and  which  furnished  the  last 
proof  wanting  to  identify  King  Charles 
the  First* • 

Sir  H.  Halford's  conjecture,  that 
the  piety  of  friends  might  have  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  bur  from 
the  back  of  the  head,  receives  corro- 
boration fV'om  the  fact  of  a  long  lock 
of  that  monarch's  hair  being  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Marsh,  who  derived 
it  from  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of 
those  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments.     This  look,  which  I  have 


seen,  is  not  brown,  but  a  grizzled 
black,  *'  a  sable  silvered,"  and  is  of  a 
remarkably  fine  and  beantifiil  texture. 

The  distinct  evidence  of  decapita- 
tion, in  the  division  of  the  cervical 
vertebra,  is  not  afforded  In  the  case  of 
John  Sheares,  executed  for  high  trea> 
son,  in  1798.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited with  those  of  his  brother 
Henry,  in  the  antiseptic  vaults  of  St 
Michan's  church,  where  Maddeo  had 
seen  them  manv  years  ago.  It  would 
appear  from  his  account,  that  the 
head  had  not  been  completely  severed 
from  the  body — and  that,  till  about 
twenty  years  ago,  some  of  the  integu- 
ments remained,  attaching  the  hesd 
to  it  He  relates  that  a  gentlemao, 
well  known  in  DubGn,  beings  then 
a  boy,  took  a  fancy  to  carry  off  the 
head  of  John  Sheares,  and  accord- 
ingly,  a  companion  having  agreed  to 
assist  him,  and  provided  himself  with 
a  pen-knife,  the  gentleman  actoaUy 
bore  it  away,  and  kept  it  in  hia  house 
for  twenty  years.  Madden  procured 
it  of  him,  and  thus  describes  it : — **  It 
was  in  the  state,  precisely,  in  which  I 
had  seen  it  twenty-six  years  ago,  as 
perfect  as  any  New  Zealand  or  Egyp- 
tian head  of  the  inferior  class  of  mum- 
mies. The  head  was  finely  formed, 
but  the  expression  of  the  face,  that  of 
the  most  frightful  agony.  The  very 
indentation  round  the  neck,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  rope,  was  visible ;  and 
there  had  been  no  injury  to  the  cer- 
vical vertebra  occasioned  by  any  instru- 
ment— in  fact,  the  head  had  not  been 
entirely  separated  from  the  body  at  the 
time  of  execution."  About  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  he  goes  on  to  states 
Mr.  William  H.  Curran  saw  the  head 
thus  slightly  attached  to  the  trunk. 
**  The  hair  on  the  bead,  as  it  was 
when  sent  to  me,  was  of  a  light  brown 
colour  ;  and  was  cut,  or  rather  clipped 
extremely  short**  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  removal  of  the  hair,  in  the 
two  instances  I  have  mentioned,  may 
have  been  effected,  as  it  has  certamly 
been  in  others,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  executioner,  who,  striking  upon 
the  back  of  the  neck,  would  find  a 
length  of  hair  a  serious  obstacle. 

In  looking  over  a  copy  which  I 
possess  of  Ridgway's  Report  of  the 
Sheares'  trial,  bound  up  in  a  volume 
with  several  others,  which  were  col- 
lected as  they  were  published  by  oof» 
(alas  I  DOW  no  more,)  who  was  a  dis- 
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iDterested  yet  anxious  spectator  of 
the  procee<Ung8  of  that  time,  1  finely 
&t  the  end  of  the  report,  written  on 
the  blank  part  of  the  page,  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  collector — "  They  were  executed 
It  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  [The 
New  Cork  Evening  Post,  quoted  by 
Madden,  says,  five  minutes  before 
three.]  The  executioner,  when  their 
beads  were  taken  off,  held  them  up  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  cried  out^  '  this 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor !'  but,  when  he 
was  to  replace  them  to  their  respective 
bodies,  he  did  not  know  to  which  each 
belonged,  and  exclaimed,  with  the 
coarse  indifference  belonging  to   his 

office,  '  By  the ,  I   don't 

know  where  to  put  them  V  **  If  this 
be  accurate^  (and  the  journal  quoted 
by  Madden  in  part  corroborates  it,)  it 
renders  more  than  doubtful  the  rela- 
tion communicated  to  Mr.  Madden, 
and  leaves  the  identity  of  the  heads 
still  uncertain. 

Mr.  Madden  informs  us,  that  he 
bad  the  remains  of  both  the  Sheares 
enclosed  in  leaden  coffins,  after  a  cast 
bad  been  taken  of  John  Sheares'  head, 
and  laid  side  by  side  in  the  vaults  of 
St.  Michan's. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1835,  I 
visited  the  remains,  and  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Madden 's  story  be  correct,  what 
1  saw  was  not  the  head  of  John 
Sheares,  though  I  presume  the  bodies 
bad  not  been  then  removed  to  the 
"pariA  vault."  (see  Madden,  vol.  ii. 
271.)  Two  bodies  lay  over  each  other, 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  a  vault  in 
which  there  were  many  other  bodies, 
and  two  heads  were  placed  near  them. 
There  were  no  coffins,  and  the  flesh, 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  softer 
parts,  had  dried  into  a  mummy-like 
consistence  upon  the  limbs.  Alas  I 
m  that  place,  any  head  would  fit  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  as  well  as  its  own! 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  or 
beginning  of  September,  1835,  during 
the  progress  of  some  alterations  in  St. 
Patricks  Cathedral,  the  skeletons  of 
Dean  Swift  and  "  Stella"  were  found 
beneath  their  monuments;  and  the 
authorities  permitted  the  skulls  of 
both  to  be  taken  up  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  have  casts  and  drawings  made 
of  them.  The  top  of  Swift  s  skull 
had  been  sawn  off,  for  the  purpose  of 
post  mortem  examination  at  the  time. 
It  presented  some  curious  anomalies 
as  a  phrenological  specimen,  and  gave 


Mr.  Combe  a  rast  deal  to  do,  to 
reconcile  with  his  theories.  However, 
as  Swift's  skull  was  just  as  unwilling 
to  give  in,  as  the  dean  himself  would 
have  been,  if  alive,  phrenology  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  ensconce  itself 
behind  some  pitiful  subterfuges — not, 
however,  until  it  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  author  of  Gulliver's 
Travels  was  sadly  deficient  in  wit  and 
invention  1  After  such  an  attempt, 
the  quiet,  self-promised  by  the  vexed 
spirit  to  the  tortured  body,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  realized,  even  in  the 
tomb — '<ubi  sseva  indig^atio  olterius 
cor  lacerare  nequit." 

It  appears  that  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  flagging  of  the  church  of 
Twickenham,  in  the  nave  of  which 
Pope  was  buried,  was  taken  up,  and  a 
vault  opened  next  to  his.  In  digging 
down,  the  workmen  broke  into  Pope's, 
and  a  skull  fell  out.  This  was  tor  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  afterwards 
re-interred.  Of  this  skull  (or  rather, 
of  the  occiput)  a  few  oasts  were  taken, 
of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  one ;  in  this  there  is  an  evi- 
dent deformity,  there  being  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  left  side  of  the 
skull,  which  shows  that  the  malfor- 
mation was  continued  from  the  back 
upwards  to  the  head«  as  well  as  down- 
wards to  the  legs.  I  compared  this 
cast  accurately  with  the  leaden  bust, 
and  found  not  only  that  their  dimen- 
sions were  the  same,  but  that  the  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head  projected  at 
the  left  side  of  the  bust  beyond  the 
right,  precisely  over  the  spot  at  which 
the  protuberance  of  the  skull  was 
marked  in  the  cast,  thus  affording  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
skull  from  which  it  was  taken,  and 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  bust,  which 
followed  its  model  even  to  its  defor- 
mities. 

The  disinterment  of  bones,  and 
discovery  of  interesting  human  remains 
have  not  only  happened  on  the  inter- 
ment of  others,  but  in  the  search  after 
treasure — and  in  the  operation,  they 
are  sometimes  ii^ured.  Eugene  Aram's 
extraordinary  defence  details  some  in- 
stances of  this.  Clarke's  skull — he 
was  tried  for  his  murder — was  found 
fractured. ; 

**  But  was  this,"  he  asks,  '*the  cause, 
or  was  it  the  consequence  of  death ;  was 
it  owing  to  violence,  or  was  it  the  effect 
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of  natural  decay?  My  lord,  in  May, 
1732,  the  remains  of  William,  lord 
archbishop  of  this  province,  were  taken 
up  by  permission  in  this  cathedral,  and 
the  bones  of  the  skull  were  found  bro- 
ken; yet  certainly  he  died  by  no  vio- 
lence offered  to  him  alive,  that  could  oc- 
casion that  fracture  there. 

"  In  search  after  imaginary  treasures, 
coffins  were  broken  up,  graves  and 
vaults  dug  open,  monuments  ransacked* 
and  shrines  demolished.  Tour  lordship 
knows  that  these  violations  proceeded 
so  far,  as  to  occasion  parhamentarv 
authority  to  restrain  them ;  and  it  did, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elixabetn." 

On  the  trial,  the  skull,  which  bad 
been  found  in  St.  Robert's  Cave,  was 
produced  in  court.  It  was  fractured, 
as  Surgeon  Locock  said,  before  death. 
Had  Aram  applied  himself,  by  counsel, 
to  impeach  Horseman's  testimony. 
Instead  of  uttering  a  disquisition  upon 
bones,  he  might  have  been  saved  the 
additional  crime  of  an  attempted 
suicide. 

But  enough  of  skulls.  They  are 
an  empty  subject,  some  of  them,  while 
alive — and  furnish  more  entertainment 
in  this  form,  perhaps,  than  they  ever 
did  in  their  aay.  But,  a  moral  may 
be  drawn  from  the  ugliest  materials, 
just  as  a  flower  may  grow  out  of  a 
skull,  for  a  Spanbh  poet  to  indite 
verses  upon. 

Olf  A  VLOWSt  atOWINO  OtTT   OP  X  SKULL. 

Blososm  of  beauty  1  whence  thy  birth  ? 

What  sorrow  doomed  thee  with  its 
breath. 
That  thy  first  cradle-home  on  earth 

Was  reared  in  death  ? 

To  take,  I  doubt,  or  leave  thee  here — 
To  pluck  thee,  will  of  life  bereave 
thee; 
And  yet,  poor  flower!  to  leave  thee, 
were 
With  death  to  leave  thee. 


BOZ 

Has  achieved  a  great  thing — he  has 
created  a  style.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong 
to  say  created — a  term  which  implies 
independence  of  materials — whereas 
the  singular  circumstance  in  this  case 
is,  that  by  careful  study  of  previous 
styles,  by  imitation  of  them,  by  more, 
perhaps,  than  imitation  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance, this  author  has  produced  out 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  a  com- 
pound essentially  differing  from  all  its 


component  parts,  and  claiming— claim- 
ing justly — the  high  merit  of  being 
ortgtmtL     That  such  a  result  shookl 
follow  such  a  course  ought  to  encou- 
rage writers  who  aim  at  true  cele- 
brity, to  adopt  this  humble  aod  pains- 
taking initiatory  system,  which  though 
in  other  arts  it  has  admittedly  led  to 
the  g^randest  results  (in  painting  for 
instance)  in  literature  has   been  too 
much  overlooked  and  despised.     Box 
now  stands  alone  in  his  style^  he  has 
had  no  models,  he  has  no  imitators,  be 
will  probably  have  no  disdples.     But, 
besides  this,  he  has  a  moral  code  of  his 
own,  akin  to  no  other,  exc^t,  perhaps, 
that  of  Sterne,  from  whom  he  appem 
in  part  to  have  derived  it.     The  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  the  finer  phases 
of  feeling,  the  employment  of  the  most 
wayward  humour  in  forming  c^iarac- 
ter,  the  undeviating  firmness  of  a  hu- 
mility which  acknowledges  and  courts 
no  elevation  but  that  of  the  heartt  the 
humanity,  the  simple  pathos,  the  bre- 
yity  of  expression  even,  and  the  slvyet 
innocent  comicality  which  enlivens  the 
whole — all  these  are  to  be  found  ia 
Sterne,  but   are  transferred  to  Boi 
with  so  much  of  transmutation  as  to 
shine  a  different  substance,  having  got 
rid  of  one  alloy  in  the  process — affects^ 
tion>  the  great  depreciatorr  ingre^eat 
in  the  mc^  run  from  Yorick'a  skuH 
I  have  been  led  to  remark  these  pe- 
culiarities from  having  found  in  the 
"  Christmas   Carol,"  illustrations  of 
them  all  on  a  small  scale.     Chnxde- 
wit  b  an  improvement  on  Box's  for- 
mer novels — it  is  strong^',  more  fear- 
less, more  condensed,  more  masterly. 
The  Carol  exceeds  Chnzzlewit  in  the 
exquisite  moral,  and  rivals  it  in  its 
other  qualities.     Not  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  wholesomest  fictions  ever  left 
a  healthier  flush  upon  the  mind  than 
does  the  perusal  of  this  *'  tiny"  volume. 
We  rise  from  it,  luu[>py»  smiling,  and 
good ;  animated  with  benevolence  and 
charity.  We  have  been  obliged  to  sob  as 
we  laughed,  and  to  chuckle  through 
our  tears.     It  softens  and  subdues  the 
heart,  and  preaches  powerfully  thoiigh 
indirectly   that  creed  whic^  in   the 
breasts  of  the  best  of  us  is  acknow- 
ledged and  adored  as  CkrisHeau     Let 
this  eminent  man  continue  to  instmet 
and  benefit  while  he  delights  us.    It 
is  thus  that  fiction  may  lay  daim  toht 
called  literature,  and  its  authors  earn 
a  niche — ^more  than  aniche— ^dii^ 
in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
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The  census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in 
1821 ;  after  an  interval  of  ten  years 
it  was  again  taken  in  1831 ;  and  in 
1841,  aAer  a  second  interval  of  ten 
jears,  it  was  again  taken.  The  returns 
ibr  those  years  show  that  the  following 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  the  people.  The  returns  showed 
that  the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 


In  1891 
1SS1 
1841 


e»80l,SS7 
7,767,401 
8,176,134 


The  proportion  of  females  to  males 
was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  as  26  to  25 
at  each  of  those  periods.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  within  the  latter  period  of 
ten  years  the  population  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  while  in 
the  former  decennial  period  it  increased 
at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  being  a  di- 
minution of  9  per  cent  on  the  rate  of 
increase.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
fact  which  appears  upon  the  returns, 
And  has  necessarily  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  observations. 

The  statement  of  the  census  com- 
missioners is  of  course  entitled  to  the 
first  pbce : — 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  while  the 
addition  to  the  population  from  1821  to 
1831  was  about  14^  per  cent,  the  cor- 
respondmg  addition  from  1831  to  1641 
vas  b«t  5|  per  cent  The  accuracy  of 
these  per  oentages  must,  of  course,  de- 
pend apon  the  relative  accuracy  of  the 
several  censuses  of  1821, 1831,  and  1841. 
^Ve  eannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  pro- 
noonce  with  certainty  the  extent  to 
which  any  of  these  may  vary  from  the 
truth ;  but  we  may  remark  with  respect 
to  the  census  of  1841,  that  the  strict 
mode  of  inquiry  which  we  followed,  car- 
ried out,  as  it  was,  by  a  highly  disci- 
plined body  of  men,  and  executed  on 
the  same  day  in  every  part  of  the 
Vol.  XXIII<-No.  137. 


country,  together- wWr  the  system  of 
verification  we  adopted,  aflTords  g^und 
to  hope  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
It  is,  however,  right  to  remark,  as  a 
cause  for  a  small  redaction  in  compar- 
ing the  census  of  1841  with  those  that 
preceded  it,  that  in  the  latter  the  army 
serving  in  Ireland,  together  with  their 
wives  and  families,  have  been  omitted, 
as  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  as  their 
movements  introduce  changes  in  the  ap- 
parent numbers  which  (Vequently  prove 
fatal  to  an  investigation  into  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  a  town  occupied 
as  a  military  station.  With  respect  to 
the  census  of  1831,  it  was  taken  at  diffe- 
rent places,  at  different  times,  extending 
over  a  considerable  period.  It  is  under- 
stood too  that  the  enumerators  consi- 
dered that  they  would  be  paid,  and  in 
many  cases  they  were  paid,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  they  enumerated, 
the  obvious  tendency  of  which  would  be 
to  augment  the  total  numbers.  These 
and  other  considerations  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  numbers  returned  in 
1831  were  greater  than  the  real  popula- 
tion, or  at  all  events  that  any  error  was 
rather  one  of  excess  than  of  defect. 

**  With  respect  to  the  census  of  1821, 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  the 
first  successful  occasion  of  enumerating 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
probably  effected  with  a  less  perfect 
machinery.  We  may  perhaps  therefore 
assume,  that  it  was  rather  oelow  than 
above  the  truth* 

**  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  excess  or  defect  in  any 
case  is  so  large  as  to  disturb,  to  any  ma- 
terial extent,  the  above  per  centages, 
as  indicating  the  relative  periodical  ad- 
ditions to  the  jpopulation.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  addition  during  the  last  period 
has  been  far  less  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  than  during  the  former  period. 
But  there  have  been  a  variety  of  causes 
in  operation,  some  local,  some  general, 
which  have  led  to  that  result.  £migra- 
2m 
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lion  has,  no  doubt,  operated  to  a  very 
great  extent.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country, 
and  devoid  of  the  means  of  providing 
employment  for  its  rapidly  growing 
population,  equally  profitable  with  that 
afforded  by  manufacturing  countries. 
A  valuable  outlet  for  its  excessive  num. 
bers  is  therefore  found  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  England  and  Scotland,  and  is 
no  doubt  the  leading  circumstance  which 
enables  the  population  to  increase  so 
rapidly  in  their  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

"  An  illustration  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced within  the  last  ten  years  upon 
agricultural,  compared  with  manufac- 
turing districts,  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  latter,  is  afforded 
by  an  abstract  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  in  1841,  published  in  a  par- 
liamentary  paper  oi  the  session  of  1642. 
Scotland  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  increased  between  1831  and  1841 
about  l(Xj^  per  cent.  But  if  we  sepa- 
rate the  counties  into  two  classes,  we 
find  that  in  the  manufacturing  counties 
the  increase  has  been  27-^  per  cent,  and 
in  the  agricultural  only  4j^  per  cent, 
the  latter  ratio  nearly  agreemg  with  the 
general  increase  in  Ireland  during  the 
same  period." 

The  commissioners  also  give  some 
oalcolations  to  show  the  effect  which 
emigration  has  bad  in  reducing  the 
number  of  the  population,  and  they 
intimated  their  opinion  on  the  whole 
to  be,  that  the  population  of  1831  has 
bad  an  undiminished  rate  of  increase. 

This  result  of  the  census  has  been 
seized  on  with  avidity  by  those  who 
deriye  their  livelihood  from  their  ex- 
«*tions  in  maintaining  a  spirit  of  dis- 
oontent  in  the  populace,  and  on  this 
point  they  have  resorted  to  an  audacity 
of  falsehood,  and  a  feebleness  of  argu- 
ment beyond  any  thing  we  have  ever 
noticed  in  them  before,  notwithstand- 
ing their  habitual  indifference  to  truth 
and  reason.  They  have  represented 
the  census  of  1841  as  showmg  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  number  of  the 
population,  and  have  stated  that  such 
a  result  proves  that  upwards  of  700,000 
persons  have  perished  in  Ireland  with- 
m  the  last  ten  years,  from  the  mis- 
government  of  Ireland ;  thus  con- 
founding a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease with  a  diminution  in  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  population.  The  com- 
plaint is  about  as  reasonable  as  if  a 
mother,  whose  sou  within  a  certain 
period  shot  up  from  five  to  six  feet 
nigh,  and  in  tie  next  period  of  equal 


duration  grew  to  the  h^ght  of  six 
feet  four  inches,  should  compUin  of 
the  treatment  he  received,  and  srgae 
that  eight  inches  had  been  cat  off  Ua 
height  by  bad  or  insufficient  food. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
census  conunissioners,  that  the  rtte  of 
increase  has  in  fact  been  nndinuDiahed^ 
and  we  even  think  that  they  have  not 
attributed  sufficient  weight  to  the  or- 
cumstances    to  which   they  alladed, 
tending  to  show  that  the  census  d 
1821  and  that  of  1831  were  both  is. 
accurate,  the  former  by  a  deficieocf, 
the  latter  by  an  excess.    The  cental 
of  1831  was  taken  at  different  tiaa 
in  different  places,  by  persons  vbo 
certainly  felt  an  interest  in  makhtftfae 
returns  as  large  as  they  conld.    £t» 
while  we  admit  that  this  interest  wooU 
not  induce  the  enumerators  to  mab 
false  returns,  it  would  yet  lead  than  in 
many  places  to  enumerate  the  viators 
as  well  as  the  actual  absent  memben 
of  a  family.    Thus  John  Doe  is  abNBt 
from  his  house  at  A,  on  ashortviiitt* 
a  friend  at  B.    The  enumerators  voold 
probably  include  him  in  thdr  r^nnu 
of  the  population  both  of  A  and  6* 
Indeed,  unless  they  did  so,  thej  wookl 
perceive  that  he  ought  be  omitted  al- 
together from  the  census,  since  tb 
enumeration  being*  made  at  diffefcn^ 
times,  in  different  places,  night  be 
taken  at  each  place  during  the  period 
of  his  absence.     We  may  jud^  <rf  ^ 
extent    of    the  influence  which  ti» 
principle  would  exert  upon  the  remit 
of  the  eensus  conducted  by  ensae- 
rators  anxious  by  all  fair  metos  to 
swell  the  amount,  when  we  rc^ 
that  the  number  of  visitors  appetfj^? 
by  the  census  of  1841  exceeifed  oi*e 
million.      If  we  suppose  one-fiftk  of 
that  number  to  be  counted  twiw  in 
the  census  of  1881,  it  would  make  » 
error  of  200,000  m  excess.    Asimiltf 
error  in  deficiency  in  the  oewos « 
1821  would  lead  to  the  resolt  that  m 
rate  of  increase  varied  very  lo^  " 
at  all,  durmg  the  last  twenty  yean* 

Even  when  we  make  every  allot- 
ance  for  the  effect  of  the  a^F**" 
sions  in  perverting  the  reasoning  po** 
ers,  and  making  men  blind  to  trottf 
we  still  cannot  but  be  »™*^ *Jrt 
boldness  of  the  agitator,  who  •PP**^. 
to  the  census  of  1841  in  support « 
his  views.  What  would  it  prove,  eree 
if  he  denied  that  there  were  ant  W"^ 
in  the  preceding  enumeration?  "^' 
merely  that  the  population  did  ■»<  "*• 
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crease  so  rapidly  from  1831  to  1841 
as  it  did  from  1821  to  1831.  Then, 
granting  what  we  expressly  deny, 
that  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  is  the 
test  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  as  influenced  by  legislation 
and  gorernment,  it  would  merely  tend 
to  prove  that  the  laws  or  the  adminis- 
tration from  1821  to  1831  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  thosei  which  existed 
darmg  the  last  decennial  period.  The 
argument  against  which  we  are  con- 
tending at  present  is  that  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  enumerations 
of  Ireland  taken  at  different  periods. 
There  is  in  it  no  comparison  of  the 
census  of  Ireland  with  that  of  any 
other  nation ;  and  any  conclusion 
drawn  from  such  an  argument  must 
be  merely  relative,  leading  to  a  com- 
parison of  Ireland  with  itself  at  two 
different  periods,  but  tending  to  prove 
nothing  either  about  the  absolute  state 
of  prosperity  of  Ireland,  or  even  of 
its  relative  state  compared  to  other 
countries.  The  argument  might  be 
soond,  and  yet  Ireland  might  still  be 
the  richest,  the  happiest,  and  the  best 
governed  country  in  the  world,  al- 
though not  so  rich,  or  so  happy,  or  so 
well  governed  as  it  was  in  1821.  If 
Mr.  O'Connell  thinks  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  laws  have  caused  this 
^atal  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population,  he  must  complain 
of  the  reform  bill,  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  corporations,  and 
the  substitution  of  democratic  assem- 
blies in  their  place,  of  the  abolition  of 
pu'ish  cess,  of^  the  destruction  of  ten 
Protestant  bishoprics,  of  the  confis- 
cation of  one-fourth  of  the  income  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and  heavy  taxa- 
tion imposed  upon  the  remainder ;  for 
those  are  the  principal  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  laws  of  Ireland 
daring  that  period.  If  he  attributes 
the  evil  not  to  the  laws,  but  to  the 
DJanner  in  which  they  were  adminis- 
tered, his  purpose  would  not  be  much 
better  served,  as  the  chief  difference 
was  that  from  1821  to  1831,  the  ad- 
ministration was  conservative ;  but 
during  the  following  ten  years  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 

This  obvious  defect  in  his  argument 
niay  account  for  his  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  truth  would  not  answer 
his  purpose ;  and  he  is  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  which  he  em- 
ploys to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
populace ;  and  a  very  powerful  argu- 


ment would  arise,  if  the  census 
showed  that  an  actual  decrease  had 
taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  the  po- 
pulation. A  decreasing  population  is 
seldom  found  in  a  happy  or  well- 
governed  country. 

But  if,  instead  of  comparing  the 
census  of  Ireland  with  itself  as  taken 
at  different  periods,  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  England,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  grievance,  we  shall 
greatly  fail.  He  who  asserts  that  the 
apparent  low  rate  of  increase  from 
1831  to  1841  is  a  proof  of  misgovern- 
ment,  b  called  upon  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
from  1821  to  1831  obtidned  a  greater 
proportional  increase  than  that  of  any 
other  European  country.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  a  rapid  inx^rease  of  the  po- 
pulation is  bv  no  means  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  and  all  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy  lay 
it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  posi- 
tion, that  the  population  increases 
most  slowly  when  tne  country  is  rich 
and  prosperous.  The  population  in- 
creases rapidly  among  the  poorest, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  constantstruggle 
to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
richer  classes  could  not  maintain  their 
numbers  without  frequent  recruits 
from  those  below  them.  The  same 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  their  numbers 
exists  even  amongst  those  who  are 
not  very  far  removed  from  actual 
want.  Among  the  old  corporations 
there  were  many  in  which  all  the 
children  of  every  freeman  were  en- 
titled to  their  freedom ;  and  in  many 
of  those  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  freemen  by  birth  had  a  tendency  to 
diminish,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant accessions  received  from  other 
sources.  Nor  is  this  to  be  attri- 
buted, as  some  imagine,  to  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  luxury  upon 
the  upper  classes.  A  small  pro- 
portion indeed  of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land is  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
anything  injurious  to  health  or  life, 
and  of  that  small  proportion,  the 
poorer  classes  consume,  at  least,  their 
share.  Any  one  may  readily  convince 
himself  of  this,  who  will  compare  the 
expenditure  of  a  comparatively  poor 
man  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
princely  fortune  is  spent.  The  fashion 
of  declaiming  against  luxury  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  who, 
by  luxury,  generally  mean  what  we 
should  term  vice-*andwho,  when  they 
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used  the  term  in  its  more  proper  jensey 
attributed  to  it  the  most  absurd  oou* 
sequences^  supported  by  such  ridicu- 
lous stories^  as  that  Hannibal  was 
checked  in  his  career  of  victory  in 
consequence  of  the  effeminacy  of  his 
soldiers^  caused  by  their  comfortable 
and  luxurious  quarters  at  Capua. 
Luzunr  is  merely  a  relative  term, 
what  IS  considered  a  luxury  in  one 
generation,  b  often,  in  Uie  next, 
deemed  an  indispensable  article  of  de- 
cency. Those  who  declaim  against 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  are  themselves 
often  actuated  solely  by  envy  at  be- 
holding others  in  possession  of  what 
they  themselves  wish  to  enjoy.  This 
we  say,  although  sincerely  desiring 
that  the  wealthy  should  not  be  led  so 
much  by  fashion  to  indulge  in  expenses 
which  add  nothing  to  enjoyment — that 
they  should  sacrifice  less  to  vanity, 
and  apply  more  of  their  income  to 
purposes  of  public  utility. 

But,  while  the  richer  classes  are 
unable  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  the 
poorer  classes  mcrease  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  certain  degree  of  hope- 
leu  poverty  is  found  to  produce  habits 
of  reckless  improvidence,  in  forming 
matrimonial  connexions,  and  a  conse- 
quent rapid  increase  of  population, 
which  aggravates  the  poverty  that  has 
oocattoi^  it.  Men,  once  accustomed 
to  extreme  poverty,  either  do  not  fear 
it,  or  do  not  hope  to  escape  from  it. 
Their  situation  cannot  be  made  worse 
by  an  imprudent  marriage— their  chil- 
^n  will  be  as  well  off  as  themselves, 
and  they  have  no  inducement  to  refrain 
fh)m  any  enjoyment  which  is  placed 
within  their  reach;  and  the  poverty 
of  one  generation  appears  to  be,  in  a 

§reat  measure,  caused  by  the  improvi- 
ent  marriages  of  that  preceding  it. 
Accordingly,  many  writers  have  attri- 
buted the  poverty  of  the  people  to  the 
reckless  and  early  marriages  of  the 
labouring  classes,  which  causes  the 
population  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  finding  employment  for  it ; 
and  some  despair  of  any  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
until  they  will  learn  to  exercise  some 
prudence  and  self-control,  not  to  con- 
tract marriages  precipitately,  and  in 
utter  disregard  or  their  means  of  pro- 
Ytding  for,  or  educating  their  children. 
Others,  again,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Alison,  in  his  very  interesting  and 
philosophical  essay  on  population,  at- 
tribute the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 


lation of  Irdand  to  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  peq^  earned  by  mis- 
g^vemment.  Thus,  we  have  one  set 
of  men  appealing  to  the  calm  and 
reflecting  reader,  to  proTO  the  nis- 
g^vemment  of  England— and  for  tkis, 
they  refer  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  population  of  Ii^eland  has  increased: 
while  we  have  another  set  of  mn 
appealing  to  the  ignorant  and  excited 
multitude  to  prove  the  same  misgo- 
vernment — as  shown  by  the  fact,  tkat, 
of  late  years,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  not  increased  with  its  fbrmer 
rapidity. 

We  believe  that,  of  those  two  aMt 
of  reasoners,  Mr.  Alison  and  lus  fol- 
lowers are  nearer  to  the  truth — inas- 
much as  the  false  inference  does  not 
occur  at  so  early  a  sts^  in  their  rea- 
soning. The  rapid  increase  of  tke 
population,  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  sua  as 
arises  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  may  be,  not  unfiurly,  defned 
a  sign  of  that  poverty,  of  which  it  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  consequeoce. 
But,  we  deny  the  infermce,  that  either 
the  poverty  or  the  increase  is  caased 
by  misgovernment  It  may  have,  aad 
in  fact  it  has,  its  origin  in  varioos 
other  causes.  One  of  these  has  beee 
alluded  to  by  many  writers^  who  are^ 
certainly,  not  favourable  to  the  Cos* 
servative  government  of  England,  vix^ 
to  the  influence  which  the  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  exer- 
cise over  the  peasantry — and  to  tk 
strong  interests  which  those  have  in 
promoting  early  marriages-^whick, 
however  improvidently  formed,  arepro- 
fitable  to  the  priest^  who  c^rive  so 
much  of  their  incomes  from  weddiiKS, 
christenings,  and  funerals.  It  may  be 
said,  that  this  is  misgovernment,  to 
permit  the  priests  to  be  depoidaDt 
upon  such  sources  for  their  livottiood ; 
but  this  reply  assumes  that  the  prisits 
would  agree,  on  any  fair  term%  to 
acc^t  a  provision  from  the  stete, 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  surres- 
dermg  the  emoluments  whidb  thOT  ^ 
present  receive  from  the  sources  whi^ 
we  have  mentioned.  They  have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  such  an  arransement— it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  me  couatxy 
would  gain — but  it  is  certain  thattke 
priests  would  lose  much  of  Asir 
wealth  and  political  influence  fay  wmk 
a  measure. 

Nor,   is  this  depeudance   of  fti 
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Roman  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the 
gifts  9f  thdr  flocks,  the  misgovern- 
Dent  of  'which  the  writers  and  speak- 
ers to  whom  we  have  alluded,  are 
aoeustomed  to  complain,  and  yet  it 
wonld  he  difficult  to  point  out  any 
other  source  of  the  poverty  of  the 
eoontryf  even  remotely  connected  with 
its  government.  It  is  not  a  fair  tnfe- 
roice  to  say  the  people  are  poor, 
therefore  the  people  are  misgoverned, 
without  showing  how  that  poverty  was 
caused  hy  misgovemment ;  and  yet  it 
is  an  inference  ha  which  the  populace 
win  generally  acquiesce.  If  we  were 
to  say  John  Doe  is  very  poor,  there- 
fore he  must  have  suffered  from  ty- 
ranny or  oppression,  or  have  met  with 
unfair  treatment  from  some  hody; 
however  palpably  unjust  the  inference 
would  be>  it  is  highly  probable  that 
John  Doe  himself  would  yield  a  ready 
assent  to  it.  Tell  him  that  he  is  poor 
because  he  has  squandered  his  inheri- 
tance in  riot  and  excess,  or,  if  he  is  an 
operative,  point  out  to  him  how  he 
lost  one  employment  b^  drunkenness, 
and  another  hy  inattention — how,  in  a 
third  case,  when  his  employer  obtained 
a  Urge  contract,  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render it  at  a  heavy  loss,  because 
John  Doe  and  hb  fellow-workmen  re- 
fused to  work,  except  at  exorbitant 
wages ; — show  him  that  our  manufac- 
tures are  driven  to  England  by  the 
absurd,  and  illegal,  and  tyranniod  re- 
gulations of  the  operatives,  which 
render  it  in  manv  cases  impossible  for 
the  master  manunicturer  here  to  com- 
pete with  those  in  England,  who  are 
not  hampered  by  such  rra^lations ; — 
renund  him  of  these,  and  such  other 
causes  of  his  poverty,  and  if  he  does 
not  view  you  as  an  enemy,  he  will  at 
least  be  very  slow  to  listen  to  you 
again.  But  tell  him  that  his  distress 
is  caused  by  the  unfeeling  conduct  of 
his  relatives,  or  by  the  intrusion  of 
improper  or  too  numerous  persons 
into  his  trade,  or  by  the  unworthy 
conduct  of  the  masters  in  intrusting 
parts  of  the  work  to  apprentices,  or 
hojs,  when  they  are  able  to  perform 
it,  and  that  you  will  give  him  revenge 
upon  his  enemies— do  this,  and  your 
wse  argpmients  will  find  a  responsive 
scho  in  his  heart — ^you  may  manage 
Inm  as  you  please,  and  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  subscriptions  extorted  from 
him,  an^  from  otner  similar  victims  of 
the  same  delusion.  It  is  a  trite  ob- 
MnratioD,  that  men  will    attribute 


their  misfortunes  to  any  thing  excq>t 
their  own  misconduct,  although  the 
blame  in  general  ought  to  rest  solely 
with  themselves.  But  the  people  are 
merely  a  collection  of  individuals,  and 
the  same  causes  which  make  indivi- 
duals poor,  will  create  distress  among 
the  people.  All  that  a  free  govern- 
ment can  do  is  to  protect  to  every 
man  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  and 
the  savings  of  his  economy;  but  it 
cannot  make  men  prudent  indus- 
trious, frugal ;  and  without  prudence, 
industry,  and  frugality,  they  must  re- 
main poor.  The  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, if  it  permits  an^  approach  to 
freedom,  has  very  littie,  if  any,  durect 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 
And  this  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
those  who  harangue  the  populace,  and 
daily  pruse  them  for  their  virtues. 
When  they  extol  their  courage,  their 
ardent  feeungs  of  devotion,  their  duti- 
ful affection  to  their  parents,  their  ge- 
nerous anxiety  to  reheve  poverty  and 
distress,  thejr  never  dream  of  attribut- 
ing these  virtues  to  the  government 
under  which  they  live.  But  if,  while 
we  gladly  give  credit  to  them  for 
many  virtues,  we  feel  it  also  to  be  our 
painful  duty  to  notice  some  vices 
which  deform  their  character,  and  are 
peculiarly  adverse  to  their  prosperity, 
then  it  is  said  that  those  vices  and 
their  consequences  are  owing  to  our 
connexion  with  the  English,  although 
they  are  those  vices  from  which,  of  all 
the  world,  the  English  people  are 
most  exempt.  Or  the  man  is  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  who  ventures  to  re- 
mark those  vices ;  and  the  speeches  of 
the  demagogues  consist  of  littie  except 
the  most  ftiJbome  panegyrics  on  them- 
selves and  their  auditors,  and  the 
most  riolent  abuse  of  their  political 
adversaries.     Now,  on  this  head  of 

S'aise  and  censure  there  is  an  obrions 
stinction  between  an  indiridual  and 
a  nation.  He  who  publicly  exposes 
the  faults  or  the  vices  of  an  indivi- 
dual, may  be  fairly  counted  among 
his  enemies,  as  he  is  purstung  a  course 
of  conduct  which  is  likely  to  injure 
him,  and  cannot  by  possibility  do  him 
service.  His  conduct^  in  middng  the 
exposure,  may  be  justifiable,  it  may  be 
in  the  highest  degree  praiseworfty ; 
but  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
friendly  act  by  the  persons  whose 
faults  and  vices  are  thus  publicly  ex- 
posed.    If  the  object  was  to  reclaim 
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bim,  it  would  be  attempted  by  a  pri* 
▼ate,  fnendlj  admonition,  urging  him, 
and  pressing  upon  his  attention  everj 
motive  which  might  induce  him  to  re- 
form his  conduct. 

But  with  a  nation  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent. Here  there  is  no  room  for  pri- 
vate, friendlj  admonition.  Every  word 
addressed  to  a  nation  must  go  forth 
to  the  whole  world ;  and  such  public 
admonitions  can  in  this  case  do  no 
harm.       No  person    or   society  can 

Sunish,  or  distru&t,  or  withdraw  con- 
dence  from  the  nation  ;  and  the  indi* 
idduals  who  compose  it  will  still  be 
judged  of  each  by  his  own  private 
character.  Such  admonitions  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  desired,  as  the  general 
dbposition  of  all  those  who  address 
the  public  either  in  print  or  by  speeches 
will  ever  be  to  flatter  the  people  at 
large,  and  the  body  which  they  ad- 
dress. They  have  always  some  par- 
ticular object — and  that  most  fre- 
auently  a  selfish  one — more  at  heart 
tnan  ^e  general  good  ;  and  that  par- 
ticular object  may  be  best  attained  by 
such  flattery  as  will  make  the  readers 
and  the  au<uence  pleased  with  them- 
selves, and  pleased  in  consequence 
with  those  who  address  them.  The 
public  will  ever  find  numbers  to  flatter, 
few  to  instruct  them. 

If  the  poverty  be  furly  attributed 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  its 
inhabitants,  they  cannot  put  forth  that 
poverty  as  a  proof  of  misgovernroent, 
or  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  any  alte- 
ration in  the  law.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  people  have  a  clear  right 
to  the  best  laws,  and  to  the  best  system 
of  government  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
affe  can  provide  for  them*  and  every 
abuse  and  imperfection  ought  to  be 
careftilly  removed;  we  merely  assert 
that  no  argument  in  favour  of  any 
particular  alteration  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  that  poverty 
which  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence. We  are  convinced  that  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  im- 
proving, and  that  nothing  but  a  civil 
war,  or  a  ferocity  of  agitation  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  a  civil  war,  can 
prevent  her  improvement,  as  her  con- 
nection with  England  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  close ;  still  poverty  and  its 
attendant  evils  exist  to  a  deplorable 
extent,  and  must  continue  to  prevail 
until  the  people  are  taught  that  the 
fruit  rests  with  themselves,  not  with 


their  rulers,  and  that  the  remedjnniit 
be  sought  in  their  own  energT,^cne> 
verance,  and  frugality ;  and  that  their 
condition  can  never  be  improted  by 
a  neglect  of  their  proper  business,  in  a 
vain  pursuit  of  organic  dumges  in  ^ 
constitution.  A  moment's  cool  re* 
flection  would  teach  them  howlittk 
they  could  hope  to  giun  by  the  removal 
of  what  the  demagogues  who  pr«j 
upon  them  urge  as  their  chief  grie> 
vances.  They  complain  that  Dablii 
has  not  so  many  bnrffesses  as  a  town 
of  equal  extent  and  populatum  in 
England  would  possess,  and  tberefcn 
that  England  has  an  advantage  ow 
Ireland  in  the  constitution  of  ber  rnit 
nicipal  corporations.  Bat  DaUio 
elected  Daniel  O'Connell  for  ber  first 
lord  mayor,  and  is  governed  by  ai 
noisy  a  set  of  agitators  as  the  most 
disaffected  repealer  could  desire.  Whit 
evil  do  they  say  Jias  arisen  from  wbit 
they  term  the  defects  in  the  mumc^ 
corporation  bill  ?  It  would  bate  s 
greater  number  of  burgesses,  but  the 
majority  of  the  town  council  would 
be  composed  of  the  same  men,  and 
pursue  the  same  course  as  at  present 
The  chief  chan^  would  be*  that  the 
Conservative  mmority  would  not  be 
so  respectable  and  influential  The 
elections  would  give  trouble  to  and 
would  distract  from  their  prop* 
business,  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  at  present ;  but  no  man  can  saj 
that  the  business  of  the  corporatka 
would  be  done  better,  or  at  less  ex- 
pense than  at  present  '  Indeed  the 
borough  rate,  paid  without  any  retara 
for  it  made  to  the  citiaens,  is  the  onh 
effect  produced  upon  the  citisensat 
large  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Bili ; 
and  even  if  any  improvement  shonld 
be  made  in  our  municipal  institatioi4i 
it  would  have  exceedingly  little  efib^ 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people  or 
even  upon  the  inhabitants  ot  our  cor- 
porate towns.  In  the  same  maaneTf 
any  change  in  the  elective  franchise^ 
which  might  increase  the  number  w 
electors  in  Ireland,  if  it  did  not  do 
positive  mischief,  could  do  good  only 
by  leading  to  some  alteratioa  in  oor 
laws  or  government,  and  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  shown,  how  any  socb 
alteration  could  relieve  or  removo  the 
poverty  of  Ireland.  Only  one  pnc- 
tical  measure  of  importance  has  been 
suggested  by  the  party  whidi  damonn 
for  repeal.  Thit  measure  is  tba  om 
now  called  fixity  of  tenure^  whlohi** 
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dian  on  a  proper  occamon  prove,  wonld 
not  produce  any  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects expected  from  it.  But  this  mea- 
surcy  from  its  importance,  requires  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article,  and  we  refer  to  it  now  only 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  onlv 
attempt  made  to  point  out  any  practi- 
cal measure  of  improvement  bj  those 
who  are  incessantly  clamouring  for 
revolutionary  measures. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  on 
the  population  cannot  lead  us  to  form 
any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the 
improving  or  declining  state  of  the 
country — and  in  fact  in  one  decennial 
period  we  find  men  asserting  that  Ire- 
land must  be  in  a  very  wretched  state 
or  its  population  would  not  so  rapidly 
increase ;  in  the  next  deoennial  period 
we  have  men  drawing  an  inference 
as  to  the  wretched  state  of  Ireland, 
from  the  fact  that  its  population  does 
not  now  continue  to  increase  with  the 
same  rapidity — yet  a  census  well  taken, 
and  not  confined  to  the  mere  number- 
ing of  the  people,  will  lead  to  many 
important  inferences  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  ameliorate  it.  We 
sincerely  wish  that  certain  politicians 
would  speak  more  of  our  improve- 
ment, and  less  of  our  misery.  The 
habit  of  making  complaints  is  a  bad 
one ;  complainers  seldom  thrive ;  a 
complaint  of  their  condition  is  their 
substitute  for  every  useful  exertion. 
When  a  politician  obtains  a  large  re- 
venue, dependent  on  bis  power  of  mis- 
leading the  populace,  while  their 
wretched  state  is  hb  staple  arffument, 
and  their  discontent  the  chief  source 
of  his  influence,  men  will  not  be  very 
ready  to  believe  that  he  is  anxious  to 
alleviate  that  poverty,  or  remove  that 
discontent,  on  which  the  continuance 
of  his  income  and  his  influence  de- 
pends. 

Among  the  circumstances  noted  by 
the  census  commissioners,  as  indicating 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  is  the  increased  number  of 
domestic  servants : — 

"  The  column  *  servants*  is  not  only 
valuable  as  an  important  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  pe«)ple,  but  also  as  an 
explanation  of  some  circumstances  in 
the  respectire  numbers,  for  which,  with- 
out this  division,  it  would  be  diflicuH  to 
account.  Thus  the  excess  of  the  female 
over  the  male  population  in  large  towns, 
will  appear,  m>m  an  examination  of  the 


tables,  to  be  due  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  female  servants.  The  proportion 
of  servants  to  the  general  community  is 
also  a  consideration  of  much  interest ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  this  class  is  usually  to  be 
found  In  those  districts  which  exhibit 
the  highest  state  of  wealth,  of  house 
accommodation,  and  of  education.  As 
the  census  of  1631  affords  the  means 
of  comparing  the  number  of  servants 
at  that  period,  with  the  number  found 
under  the  present  census,  the  relative 
numbers,  with  the  proportion  they  bear 
to  the  rest  of  the  community,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : — 

1831. 

Male  flerrantc      Female  Serruita.  TbtaL 

98,742     253,155     851,897 
1841. 

Male  SerronU.      Female  Semmti.  Total. 

227,937  275,914  503,851 

The  proportion  of  servants  to  the  en- 
tire population  was,  in  1831,  Males 
1  to  78,  Females  1  to  30;  in  1841, 
Males  1  to  36,  Females  1  to  29." 

The  return  of  servants  in  1831 
must  have  been  imperfectly  made.  It 
cannot  have  been  by  the  omission  of  the 
agricultural  servants  fr'om  the  census 
of  1831,  for  that  omission  would  have 
led  to  a  much  greater  discrepancy. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  census  of 
1831  agricultural  servants  were  in- 
cluded in  some  returns,  and  omitted 
from  others.  We  do  not  think  that 
agricultural  servants  and  domestic 
servants  ought  to  be  classified  toge- 
ther.  The  distinction  between  them 
is  of  more  importance  than  their  simi- 
litude. The  one  are  kept  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  the  other  are  a  mere 
source  of  expense.  We  should  much 
rather  see  an  increase  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  agricultural  servants 
residing  with  the  farmer's  family  would 
indicate  and  produce  an  improvement 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population;  but  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  male  domestic  servants 
proves  little  more  than  the  increase  of 
expensive  habits  among  those  whose 
increased  means  of  expense  can  add 
little  to  their  happiness.  Perhaps  the 
truest  criterion  of  a  people*s  pros- 
perity will  be  found  m  their  vital 
statistics — but  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject we  most  reserve  for  our  next 
article. 
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.    ODIt     FBOM     BORACI. 
BOOK  L^ODB  XII. 

Clioi  what  fnaiiy  what  hero^  or  what  god 

Shall  wake  thy  Ijre— thr  flate  with  sweetoeft  thriO  ?. 

Whose  name  shall  playnil  echo  send  abroad 

In  whispers  from  her  hill? 

Whether  on  Helicon's  umbrageous  side» 

Or  Pindus'  height*  or  Hoemus*  peak  of  snow ; 

Whence*  suddenlj  self-woo'd*  the  forests  glide 

As  Orpheus*  numbers  flow. 

And*  by  the  art  his  goddess  mother  gave* 
He  bids  the  rivers  pause— the  winds  delay— 
The  oaks*  as  in  gigantic  strength  they  wave* 

Hear*  and  his  lute  obey. 

Father  supreme*  of  earth  and  ocean  king, — \ 
Ruler  of  all  things*  human  or  divine*-* 
Guide  of  the  world  I — whose  praises  can  I  smg 
Before  I  utter  thine  ? 

None  greater  than  thyself  has  sprung  from  thee  ;— 
None  ttke — none  second  to  thy  pow'r*  is  found : 
Yet  Pallas  next*  thy  wondrous  progeny* 

Is  after  thee  renown*d* 

Victorious  Bacchus*  how  can  I  abstain 
To  laud  thy  name  ?-»or  thine*  thou  virgin  foe 
Of  the  fierce  forest-tribes? — or  thine  refV'ain 
Lord  of  the  fatal  bow  ? 

Alcides  sing  I*«»and  each  royal  twin* — 

The  wild-steed  tamer,  and  the  arm  of  might ; — 

When  on  the  mariners  their  stars  beg^n 

To  pour  their  silver  light* 

Down  from  the  cliflT  the  showVs  of  spray  distil* 
The  winds  are  lull'd*  the  clouds  obedient  flee  ; 
The  mountain  waves*  subservient  to  their  will* 
Sink  down  upon  the  sea. 

Shall  Romulus*  or  Numa's  tranquil  reig^* 
Afford  the  fittest  theme  to  celebrate?-. 
Shall  Tarquin's  haughty  rule  awake  the  strain? — 
Or  Cato's  noble  fate? 

To  Regulus*  the  Scanri*  and  (of  life 
Too  prodigal  on  Canns's  bloody  field*) 
Paulus*  and  old  Fabricius,  verses  rife 

With  grace  their  fiune  shall  yield* 

Stem  poverty*  and  the  ancestral  farm 

Train'd  these*  and  Cnrius  rough  with  tangled  hair* 

For  war ;  and  nerv*d  Camillus'  mighty  arm 

The  battlers  toil  to  dare. 
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As  spreads  a  tree^  so  grows  Marcellus*  fame 
With  ev'rj  year ; — The  Julian  orb  afar 
Gleams  brightt  as  when  the  moonbeam's  lambent  flame 
Outshines  each  minor  star. 

Father  and  guardian  of  the  human  race— 
Offspriog  of  Saturn— thine  bj  destiny 
Great  Caesar's  charge.     Thou  art  supreme :  his  place 
Second  to  none  but  thee ;— . 

Whether^  when  Parthia  threaten*d  with  her  hosts 
Fair  Latium^  their  repulse  his  triumph  gain'd  ; 
Or  India's  tribes^  or  hordes  from  China's  coasts. 

His  mighty  hand  restrain'd. 

On  thy  behalf  still  may  he  rule  this  world ; 
Shake,  with  thy  pondVous  car,  the  worlds  above ! 
By  thee  th'  avenging  bolts  of  heav'n  be  hurl'd 
On  each  polluted  grove. 

R. 


BOOK   III.— «DB   XIII. 

Fountain,  whose  pellucid  stream 
Emulates  the  crystals'  beam. 
Thee  we  ^ace  with  wreaths,  and  pour 
Rich  libations  on  thy  shore. 

When  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise 
Thou  shalt  have,  in  sacrifice. 
Yonder  kid,  with  .budding  horn. 
Foot  of  speed,  and  eye  of  scorn. 

Vainly  plans  he  love's  delight. 
Gambol  wild,  or  jealous  fight : — 
Wanton  of  the  flock !— his  blood 
Soon  shall  tinge  thy  gelid  flood 

This  thy  meed,  that  Sirius'  glow 
Snares  thee,  daughter  of  the  snow : — 
1110'  he  pour  his  fervid  rays 
Thou  art  cool  beneath  their  blaze. 

Near  thee  stray  the  flocks,  for  still 
Thro'  the  summer  thou  art  chill  :— 
From  his  furrow  comes  the  steer 
Panting,  to  thy  streamlet  clear. 

Deathless  fame  I  give  thy  spring. 
As  the  ilex  too  I  sing. 
Whilst  above  the  rock  it  waves. 
Whence  thy  bubbling  current  raves. 
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*  The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open.** 

SkaJuptan, 

'*  Hard  texts  are  nutf  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  their  eaters : 
Open  the  shells,  ana  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat.** 

JohM  Bungam. 
"The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknayes  the  diWne ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he*s  so  great. 
Thinks  hb  trade's  as  honest  as  mine.** 


A   NUT  FOE    THE  COEONBE8. 

I  FORGET  the  place,  and  the  occasion 
also,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  misty  recol- 
lection of  having  once,  in  these  nutting 
excursions  of  mine,  been  excessively 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  division  of  la- 
bour. 

Not  a  walk  or  condition  in  Ufa  is 
there  to  which  it  has  not  penetrated  ; 
and  while  natural  talents  have  become 
cultivated  from  finding  their  most  con- 
genial sphere  of  operation,  immense 
results  have  accrued  in  every  art  and 
science  where  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection has  been  thus  attained.  Your 
doctor  and  your  lawyer  now-a-days 
select  the  precise  portion  of  vour 
person  or  property  they  intend  to 
operate  on.  The  oculist  and  the 
aurist,  and  the  odontalgist  and  the 
pedicurist,  all  are  suggestive  of  va- 
rious local  sufferings,  by  which  they 
bound  their  skill ;  and  so,  the  equity 
lawyer  and  the  common-law  lawyer, 
the  special  pleader  and  the  bar  orator, 
have  subdivided  knavery,  without  di- 
minishing its  amount.  Even  in  litera- 
ture, there  are  the  heavy  men  who 
**  do*'  the  politics,  and  the  quiet  men 
who  do  the  statistics,  and  the  rough  and 
ready  men,  who  are  a  kind  of  servants 
of  all  work,  and  so  on.  In  universi- 
ties, there  is  the  science  man  and  the 
classical  man,  the  man  of  simple  e(^ua- 
tions  and  the  man  of  spondees.  Paint- 
ing has  its  bright  colorists  and  its  more 
sombre-loving  artists,  and  so  on — the 
great  camps  of  party  would  seem  to 
have  given  the  impulse  to  every  condi- 
tion of  life,  and  "speciality"  is  the  order 
of  the  day. 


Beggm'M  Opera. 

No  sooner  is  a  new  discovery  made, 
no  matter  whether  in  the  sides  above^ 
or  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  than 
an  opportunity  of  disagreement  is  sore 
to  arise.  Two,  ma^u^  three  gen- 
tlemen, profess  diversity  of  opinion — 
followers  are  never  lacking,  let  any 
one  be  fool  enough  to  turn  leader— 
and  straightway  there  comes  out  a 
new  sect,  with  a  Greek  name  for  a 
title. 

It  is  only  the  other  day,  men  b^gao 
to  find  out  that  primitive  rocks,  and 
basalt,  ochre,  and  sandstone,  had  lived 
a  lonff  time,  and  must  surely  know 
somethinff  of  antiquity — ^tf  they  only 
could  tell  it.  The  stones,  from  that 
hour  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it — ^men 
went  about  in  gangs  with  hammers 
and  crowbars,  shivering  this  and  shat- 
tering that — picking  holes  in  respect- 
able old  rocks,  that  never  had  a  word 
said  against  them,  and  pimping  into 
**  quarts,*'*  like  a  policeman. 

Men  must  be  quarrelsome,  you*d 
say,  if  they  could  fight  about  paving 
stones — but  so  they  did.  One  set 
would  have  it  that  the  world  was  all 
cinders,  and  another  set  insisted  it  was 
only  slack — and  so,  they  called  them- 
selves Plutonians  and  Neptunians,  and 
made  great  converts  to  their  respective 
opinions. 

Gulliver  telb  us  of  "big  endians"  and 
^little  endians,*'  who  hated  each  other 
like  poison ;  and  thus  it  is,  our  social 
condition  is  like  &  row  in  an  Irish  fair, 
where  one  strikes  somebody  and  no- 
body thinks  the  other  right. 

Oh  I  for  the  happy  days  of  here- 
tofore, when  the  two  kii^  of  Brent- 
ford smelled  at  one  nos^^ay.  It 
couldn't  happen  now,  I  promise  yoo. 


Query  "  quart*."— J)#w^ 
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One  of  tbeir  majestiet  would  have 
insisted  on  the  petals,  and  the  other 
been  eqnallj  imperative  regarding  the 
stamina:  uiey'd  have  pushed  their 
claims  with  all  the  weight  of  their 
influence,  and  there  womd  hare  been 
soon  little  vestige  of  a  nosegay  between 
them. 

But  to  come  back,  for  all  this  is 
digression.  The  subdivision  of  labour, 
with  all  its  advantages,  has  its  reverse 
to  the  medal.  You  are  iU,  for  instance. 
Tou  have  been  dining  with  the  lord 
mayor,  and  hip-hipping  to  the  health 
of  nor  majesty's  ministers  ;  or  drink- 
ing, mayhap,  nine  times  nine  to  the 
independence  of  Poland,  or  civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  globe — 
or  any  other  fiction  of  large  dinners. 
Tou  go  home,  with  your  head  aching 
from  bad  wine,  bad  speeches,  and  bad 
music ;  your  wife  sees  you  look  exces- 
sively flushed ;  your  eyes  have  got  an 
odd  kind  of  expression,  far  too  much 
of  the  white  oeing  visible;  a  half- 
shat-up  look,  like  a  pastry-cook's  shop 
en  Sunday;  there  are  evident  signs, 
from  blackness  of  the  lips,  that  in  your 
English  ardor  for  the  navy  you  have 
made  a ''  port-hole"  of  your  mouth ;  in 
hct,  you  have  a  species  of  semi-apo- 
plecidc  threatening,  that  bodes  ill  for 
the  insurance  company. 

A  doctor  is  sent  for— he  lives  near, 
and  comes  at  onoe— with  a  glance  he 
recognizes  your  state,  and  suggests 
the  immediate  remedy— the  lancet. 

''Fetch  a  basin,"  says  somebody, 
with  more  presence  of  mind  than  the 
rest 

''Not  so  fiist,"  quoth  the  medico. 
Tm  a  pure  phyncian— I  don't  bleed; 
that's  the  surgeon's  afiair.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  save  the  gentleman's 
life— bwt  we  have  a  bye-law  against  it 
m  the  college.  Nothing  could  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  cure  you, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  charter.  What  a 
pity  it  is  1  I'm  sure  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  the  cook  would  take  courage 
to  open  a  von,  or  even  give  you  a 
Uoody  nose  with  the  cleaver." 

Do  you  think  I  exaggerate  here? 
Tnr  the  experiment — I  only  ask  that. 

Sending  for  the  surgeon  does  not 
solve  the  difficult :  he  may  be  a  man 
who  cuts  comsand  cataracts — who  only 
operates  for  strabismus,  or  makes  new 
poses,  for  peninsular  heroes.  In  fact, 
if  yoQ  dont  hit  the  right  number — and 
it's  a  large  lottery«*you  may  go  out  of 


the  world  without  even  the  benefit  of 
physic. 

This  great  system,  however,  does 
not  end  with  human  life.  The  coro- 
ners— ^resolved  not  to  be  behind  their 
age — have  made  a  great  movement^ 
and  sho^n  themselves  men  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  era  they  live  in.  Head 
this: — 

"The  RrvAL'.0oBONEiie On  Friday 

morning  last,  a  man  named  Patrick 
Knowlan,  a  private  in  the  dd  Buffs, 
was  disooverea  lyine  dead  dose  beneath 
the  platform  of  a  wnarf  at  the  bottom 
of  Holbom-lane,  Chatham.  It  would 
appear  that  deceased  had  mistaken  his 
way,  and  fallen  from  the  wharf,  which 
is  used  for  landing  coals  from  the  river, 
a  depth  of  about  eight  feet,  upon  the 
muddy  beach  below,  which  was  then 
strewn  with  refuse  coal.  There  was  a 
large  and  severe  wound  upon  the  left 
temple,  and  a  piece  of  coal  was  sticking 
in  tne  left  cheek,  close  below  the  eye. 
The  whole  left  side  of  the  face  was  much 
contracted.  He  had  evidently*  from  the 
state  of  his  clothes,  been  covered  with 
water,  which  overflows  this  spot  at  the 
period  of  sppng  tides.  Although  no- 
thing certain  is  Known,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  he  mistook  Holbom-^lane 
for  the  West-lane,  which  leads  to  the 
barracks,  and  that  walking  forward  in 
the  darkness  he  fell  from  the  wharf. 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  coroner  for  the  dty  of 
Rochester,  claims  jurisdiction  over  all 
bodies  found  in  the  water  at  this  spot, 
and  as  the  unfortunate  man  had  evi- 
dently been  immersed,  he  thought  this 
a  proper  case  for  the  exercbe  of  his 
office,  and  accordinc^ly  summoned  a  jury 
to  sit  upon  the  body  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Friday  moming-^ut  on  his  going  to 
view  the  deceased,  he  found  that  it  was 
at  the  Kind's  Arms,  Chatham,  in  the 
hands  of  Bines,  the  Chatham  constable, 
as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Hinde,  <me 
of  the  coroners  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  who  refused  to 
eive  up  the  key  of  the  room,  but  allowed 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  jury  to  view  the 
body.  They  then  returned  to  the  Nag's 
Head,  Rochester,  and  having  heard  ttie 
evidence  of  John  Shepherd,  a  fisherman, 
who  deposed  that  a  carter,  going  on  to 
the  beach  for  coals,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  found  the 
body  as  lUready  described,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of '  Found  dead.'  Mr. 
Hinde,  the  county  coroner,  held  another 
inquest  upon  the  deceased  at  the  King's 
Arms,  and  after  taking  the  evidence  of 
William  Wittingham,  the  carter  who 
found  the  body,  and  Frederick  Collins, 
a  corpora]  of  the  3d  Buffs,  who  stated 
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that  be  taw  the  deeeMed  on  the  •veniog 
preceding  hit  death,  and  he  was  then 
sober,  the  iurj  returned  a  verdict  of 
'  Accidental  death ;'  each  of  the  coroners 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  interment  of  the 
bodj.  The  disputed  jurisdiction,  it  is 
beliered,  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  higher  court,  in  order  to 
settle  what  b  here  considered  a  vex€Ua 

Is  not  this  perfect  ?  Only  think  of 
land  coronert  and  water  coroners^ 

oTwe  Tellurian  as  &r  forth  into  the 
tea  as  he  ooald  sit  on  a  corpse  without 
danger,  and  the  Neptunian  ruling  the 
wares  beyond  in  absolute  sway — con- 
oeire  the  ''solidist*'  rerelling  in  all 
the  accidents  that  befall  life  upon  the 
world's  highways,  and  the  *•  fluidist" 
seeking  hb  prey  like  a  pearl  diver,  fire 
fiUhoms  low,  beneath  "  the  deep,  deep 
sea."  What  a  rivalry  theirs,  who  di- 
vide the  elements  between  them,  and 
have  nature's  everlastine  boundaries 
to  define  the  limits  of  their  empire. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  these 
great  functionaries  of  law  shall  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  costume.  I 
should  glory  to  think  of  Mr.  Hinde 
accoutred  in  emblems  suggestive  of 
earth  and  its  habits-^  wreath  of  oak 
leaves  round  his  brows ;  and  to  behold 
BIr.  Lewis  in  a  garment  of  marine 
plants  and  sea  shells  sit  upon  his 
corpse,  with  a  trident  in  his  right 
hand.  What  a  comfort  for  the  man 
about  to  take  French  leave  of  life, 
that  be  could  know  precisely  the  in- 
dividual he  should  benefit,  and  be  able 
to  ffo  "bv  laiid*'or  *«water,"  as  his  taste 
inclined  hinu 

I  have  no  time  here  to  dwell  upon 
the  admirable  distinctions  of  the  two 
verdicts  given  in  the  case  I  allude  to. 
When  the  mat  change  I  suggest  is 
fully  carried  out,  the  difficulty  of  a 
verdict  will  at  once  be  avoided,  for 
the  jury,  like  boys  at  play,  will  only 
have  to  cry  out  at  each  case—''  wet  or 
dry." 

P.  S«— There  would  be  probably  too 
much  expense  incurred  in  poor  kMsa^ 
ties  by  maiatainfaig  two  officials ;  and 
I  should  suggest  in  such  cases  an 
amphibious  coroner — a  kind  of  mer- 
man, who  should  enjoy  a  double  juris- 
diction, and,  as  they  say  of  half-bred 
pointers,  be  able  '<to  take  the  water 


a  w trr  fob  a  "  mew  vudict.'' 

MoHBT-oBTTiNo  Bsd  oottoii-qniiaaig 
have  left  us  Kt^  tioM  for  fun  of  any 
kind  in  England — no  one  has  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  let  him  be  ever  eo  drofly 
and  a  joke  seems  now  to  be  estecMsd 
9kb(majide  expenditure ;  and  at  **  a  pin 
a  day  is  said  to  be  a  groat  a  year,** 
there  is  no  calculating  what  an  inroad 
any  manner  of  pleasantry  migiit  not 
make  into  a  man's  income.  BocAc 
writers  have  ceased  to  be  lan^itcr- 
moving — the  stage  has  ghren  it  up 
altogeuer,  except  now  and  then  in 
a  new  tragedy — society  prefnrt  gravity 
to  gaiety — and,  in  net,  the  spirit  <» 
comic  tan  and  drollery  wovild  teem  to 
have  died  out  in  the  land— if  it  were 
not  for  that  inimitable  institotioii  called 
trial  by  jury. 

Bless  their  honest  hearts,  jurymm 
do  indeed  relieve  the  drab-coloured 
look  of  every-day  life— they  come  oat 
in  strong  colour  from  the  sombre  tints 
of  common-place  events  and  people^ 
Queer  dogs  I  nothing  can  damp  tiw 
warm  ardour  of  thehr  comic  vein — tfl 

the  tolennity  of  a  court  of  justice 

the  look  of  the  bar  and  the  bench— 
the  voice  of  the  crier— tiie  blue  bi^ 
of  briefs— the  ''terrible  show,"  has  no 
effect  on  their  minds — "  mat  cGdnm," 
they  will  have  thor  joke. 

It  is  vain  for  the  judge,  let  him  be 
ever  so  rigid  in  his  ouirge,  to  tdl 
them  that  their  province  is  mmply 
with  certain  facts,  on  which  they  have 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  yea  or 
nay.  They  must  be  jurymen,  and 
"  something  more."  It's  not  every  d^r 
Mr.  Sniggins  of  PimHoo  is  called  upon 
to  keep  company  with  a  chief  justice 
and  sergeant  learned  in  the  Uw — Pop- 
kins  don't  leave  his  shop  once  a  week 
to  discuss  Coke  upon  Liitdeton  with 
an  attorney-genenu.  No:  the  event 
to  them  is  a  great  one— there  tbi^sit, 
fawned  on,  and  flattered  by  oountel  en 
both  ndes — called  impartial  and  hi- 
telligent,  and  all  that— and  whiln  every 
unpertinenoe  tiie  law  encourages,  las 
been  ban&d  about  ttm  bod^  of  fha 
eovt,  f%  rerann  to  be  huided  and 


by  aH  pcrliet,  for  they  have  a 
verdict  in  thehr  power,  and  when  it 
comet— what  a  tlnag  it  it  1 

There  it  a  wdkknown  story  of  sn 
English  nobleman,  desiring  to  remtin 
incog,  in  Calais,  telling  his  negro  ser- 
vant—" If  any  one  ask  who  I  tm» 
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Samboy  mind  voa  8ay»  'a  Frenchman.' 
Sambo  carried  out  the  instruction  by 
Mjing — *'  My  massa  a  Frenchman^  and 
80  am  I."  This  anecdote  exactly 
exemplifies  a  rerdict  of  a  jury — it 
cannot  iton  short  at  sense,  but  musty 
by  one  fa^  plunge,  involre  its  decision 
in  absurdity. 

Hear  what  lately  happened  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  A  man  was  tried 
and  found  guiltr  of  murder — ^the  case 
admitted  no  doubt— the  act  was  a  cold- 
blooded, deliberate  assassination,  com- 
mitted by  a  soldier  on  his  Serjeant, 
in  the  presence  of  numy  witnesses.  . 
The  trial  proceeded;  the  facts  were 
proved ;  and— I  quote  the  local  news- 
paper— 

"The  jury  retired,  and  were  shut  up 
when  the  judge  left  the  court,  at  half- 
past  seven.  At  nine,  his  lordship  re- 
turned to  court,  when  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  intimated  that  they  had  agreed. 
They  were  then  called  into  court,  and 
haTtnr  answered  to  their  names,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  recom- 
mended the  prisoner  to  mercy  upon 
aceonnt  of  the  close  intimacy  that  existed 
between  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
occarrence.** 

Now,  what  ever  equalled  this? 
When  the  jury  who  tried  Madame 
Laffiurge  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  with 
that  recommendation  to  mercy  which 
is  implied  by  the  words  "  des  circon- 
itances  attenuantes,'*  Alphonse  Kar 
pronounced  the  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances,** to  be  the  fact,  that  she  always 
mixed  j^um  with  the  arsenic,  and  never 
gave  bun  his  poison,  **  neat." 

But  even  they  never  thought  of 
carrying  out  their  humanity  farther 
bv  emploving  the  Belfast  plea,  that 
soe  had  been  "  intimate  with  him*' 
before  she  killed  him.  No,  it  was 
wicrved  for  our  canny  northerns  to 
find  out  this  new  secret  of  criminal 
jorisprudence,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  there  is  a  deep  philosophy  in  the 
▼nlgar  expression,  a  blood  relation^ 
neaningthereby  that  degree  of  alliance- 


ship  which  admits  of  butchery,  and 
makes  killing  no  murder ;  for  if  in- 
timacy be  a  ground  of  mercy,  what 
must  be  friendship,  what  brotherhoodf 
or  paternity? 

Were  this  plea  to  become  general, 
how  cautious  would  men  become  about 
their  acquaintances— what  a  dread 
they  would  entertain  of  becoming  in- 
timate with  gentlemen  from  Tippe« 
rarvl 

I  scarcely  think  the  Whigs  would 
throw  out  such  lures  for  Dan  and  his 
followers,  if  they  could  consider  these 
consequences ;  and  I  doubt  much-* 
taking  everything  into  consideration, 
that  tne  *'  Duke'*  would  see  so  much 
of  Lord  Brougham  as  he  has  latterlv. 

"  Who  can  a  man  make  free  with, 
if  not  with  his  friends  ?'*  saith  Figaro ; 
and  the  Belfast  men  have  studied 
Beaumarchais,  and  only  "  carried  out 
his  principle,**  as  the  Whigs  say,  when 
thev  speak  of  establishing  popery  in 
Ireland,  to  complete  the  intention  of 
emancipation. 

Lawyers  must  have  been  prodigiously 
sick  of  all  the  usual  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  prboners  in  criminal  cases 
many  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  cleverest 
lawyers  and  Uie  cleverest  men  I  ever 
knew,  says  he  would  hang  any  man 
who  was  defended  on  an  a2t2rt,  and 
backed  by  a  good  character.  Insanity 
is  worn  out;  but  here  comes  Bel- 
fast to  the  rescue,  with  its  plea  of 
intimacy.  Show  that  your  client  was  no 
common  acquiuntance — prove  clearly 
habits  of  meeting  and  dining  together 
— display  a  de^ee  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  parties  that  bordered  on 
brotherhood,  and  all  is  safe.  Let 
your  witness  satisfy  the  jury  that  they 
never  had  an  altercation  or  angry  word 
in  their  lives,  and  depend  upon  it, 
killing  will  seem  merely  a  little  freak 
of  eccentricity,  that  may  be  indulged 
with  Norfolk  Island,  but  not  punisned 
with  the  gallows. 

**  Guiltv,  my  lord,  but  very  intimate 
with  the  deceased,'*  is  a  new  discovery 
in  law,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  aa 
«<  the  Belfast  verdict." 

O 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HaiClCINa-BUUDB. 

When  Saint  Patrick  preached  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 

The  Fairies  that  haunted  the  ffreen. 
And  their  revels  had  held,  in  olden  time. 

Were  filled  with  envy  and  spleen. 

So  they  went  where  the  water-lilies  float. 

On  the  edge  of  the  shallow  hay. 
And  they  chose  themselves  each  a  little  boa^ 

To  carry  them  far  away. 

Merrily  now  that  little  fleet 

Bounds  o*er  the  waters  blue  ; 
Boldly  the  furies  have  taken  their  seat. 

Each  in  her  light  canoe. 

Thev  ^ve  to  their  Queen  the  largest  flower, 

Theur  perilous  course  to  g^de; 
And  after  her,  like  a  snowy  shower. 

The  tiny  vessels  glide. 

The  eddying  ripples  that  bore  them  along, 

A  murmuring  melody  played ; 
And  the  fairies,  who  knew  tne  words  of  its  song, 

A  whispering  answer  made. 

The  waters  are  hurrying  away  to  the  south. 

And  bear  them  on  with  their  tide. 
Till  safely  they  reach  the  river's  mouth. 

And  float  on  the  ocean  wide. 

Though  many  a  day  and  niffht  they  suled, 

WarnUy  the  sunshine  fel^ 
For  the  might  of  the  winds  and  waves  was  stayed 

By  the  power  of  their  magic  spell. 

That  magic  spell  has  banished  the  night. 
While  their  westward  course  they  take. 

For  a  glorious  trail  of  burnished  light 
Is  following  in  their  wake. 

The  fairies  have  reached  the  coral  strand* 

And  left  the  lily-flowers ; 
They  fly  away  in  a  merry  band 

To  tne  pleasant  citron  bowers. 

And  the  humming-birds  seen  in  that  sunny  dime. 

Sparkling  with  rainbow  hues. 
Are  the  Fairies  who  left  the  Emerald  Isle, 

In  their  lily-white  canoes. 

H.B. 
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LtTERiE     OElBNTALBi: 

OTTOMAN  POETRT. 

VIFTH  ARTICLE. 

Thb  literature  of  the  Ottomans  can  to  which  Ottoman  ffenins  did  homage 
\mj  claim  to  an  antiquity  nearly  co^hral  and  which  it  regarded  at  worthiest  of 
with  that  of  their  empire  itself.  Its  study  and  imitation.  The  earliest  poet 
origin  may  he  dated  from  the  com-  of  the  infant  empire  of  whom  we  have 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  any  authentic  account  is  Aasheek 
soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  heroic  Pasha»  who  wrote  a  curious  work»  in 
bat  unfortunate  Seldshukianor7\crAi«A  ten  hooks^  on  llie  nature  of  the  inner 
dynasty  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when  the  life,  and  the  mysterious  power  that 
fonnidahle  House  of  Osman,  rising  dwells  in  the  Septenary  Number^ 
on  the  ruins  of  its  rival,  had  brow-  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  seven 
beaten  Europe  into  a  recogpiition  of  planets,  the  seven  earths,  the  seven 
its  power.  heavens^  the  seven  metals,  the  seven 
At  this  period  there  flourished  con*  ages  of  man,  and  the  seven  divine  reve* 
temporaneously  three  eminent  Persian  lations,  namely,  the  Book  of  Adam^ 
poets— Djelal-ed-Deen  Mmeh,  AlU-  the  Book  of  Seth,  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
ed-Defflet,  and  the  Sheikh  Saadr^-  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalter,  the  Gos- 
Deen.  .Their  works  were  for  the  pel,  and  the  Koran.  This  work,  how- 
most  part  of  a  deeply  religious  and  ever,  does  not  find  many  readers  at 
mjBtic  nature.  As,  however,  to  bor-  the  present  day,  even  in  Turkey, 
row  the  expression  of  a  learned  living  Aasheek- Pa^a  was  followed  by  the 
philologist,  **  Persian  poeU'y  has  al-  Emeer  Aalem  Effendi,  a  teacher  of 
wajs  been  the  sun  to  which  the  sun-  the  mystical  Mevlevee,  from  whose 
flower  of  Ottoman  poetry  has  turned,*'  poems  we  take  the  following  philo- 
these  works  at  once  became  the  models  sophical 

See  how  those  worlds  that  roll  afar 

Serenely  beam  on  one  another ! 
There  nowhere  bums  a  sun  or  star 

But  helps  to  cheer  some  darker  brother. 
Wouldst  thou,  O,  Man  I  be  good  and  wise. 

Share  thus  thy  light  among  thy  neighbours : 
In  giving,  not  in  hoarding,  lies 

The  truest  meed  of  Learning's  labours ! 

Among  the  other  poets  of  this  era  Mevlevee  Sheikh,  from  whose  writings 

were  the  Sheikhs  MahmCkd  and  Elwaan  his  biographer,  Ghaleeb,  extracts  these 

Sbeerazi,  Djehd-Arghun,  Shah-Tche-  rather  dogmatical  verses  :— 
lebee,  and  Bnrhan-ed-Deen,  another 

Totor  not  thyself  in  science :  go  to  masters  for  perfection  $ 

Also  sneak  thy  thoughts  aloud : 
Whoso  m  the  glass  beholdeth  nought  brides  his  own  reflection 

Bides  both  ignorant  and  proud. 

Study  not  in  one  book  only :  bee-like,  rather,  at  a  hundred 

Sources  sather  honeyed  lore : 
Thou  art  else  that  helpless  bird  which,  when  her  nest  has  once 'been  plundered. 

Ne'er  can  build  another  more. 
Vol.  XXIII.-^No.  137.  2  n 
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One  of  the  most  rersatile  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  MooUah 
Ahmedeyeh,  the  author  of  several 
original  poems  hut  at  present  hetter 
known  as  the  translator  of  the  Persian 
poet  Nizamee's  "Iskander-Nameh," 
or  Book  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  Lata-eef-Nameh,  or  Book  of 
Drolleries,  we  find  an  anecdote  of 
Ahmedeyeh,  not  so  droll,  but  very 
oharaoteristic  of  the  man.  He  and 
the  celebrated  Tartar  conqueror  Ti- 
moor-Ienk,  or  Tamerlane,  happened 
one  day  to  be  coming  out  of  the 
bath  together.  Timour  had  just  put 
on  his  shirt.  *'  Tell  me,  Ahmedeyeh,'* 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  attendants, 
'•what  vaiae  do  you  set  on  those 
pret^  boys  ?"  "  Tons  of  gold,  sacks 
of  silver,  and  bushels  of  jewels," 
answered  the  poet.  **  And  what  do 
you  estimate  Me  at,  then?"  demanded 
the  hero.  ''At  fourscore  aspers," 
was  the  reply.  '«  Bosh  1  Nonsense  1" 
cried  Timour,  "why,  this  bath-shirt 
is  worth  as  much  I"  '*Just  so,"  said 
Ahmedeyeh,  coolly ;  **  if  you  hadn't 
that  on  you  I  wouldn't  give  two-pence 


for  you !"  It  is  related  that  Timour 
applauded  the  boldness  of  the  repartee, 
and  rewarded  the  poet.  Ahm^yehi 
however,  did  not  grow  rich  by  his 
genius.  He  lived  in  a  cell  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  appein 
to  have  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Another  brilliant  light  of  those  times 
was  Fahareyeh.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caramania,  that  fine  ''land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood" — the  Scot- 
land in  fact  of  the  East  for  the  bold 
picturesqueness  of  its  natural  sceaerj. 
Caramania  was  the  last  province  of 
Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  tiie 
Ottoman  yoke ;  and  long  and  gailsot 
and  bloody  was  the  resistance  it  first 
offered  to  the  conquering  arms  of  iti 
invaders.  A  history  of  that  memoraUe 
struggle,  by  the  way,  is  much  wanted. 
Why  should  not  some  one  of  the  first- 
rate  men  of  our  era, — Dr.  Wilde,  for 
instance, — undertake  it?  Let  the 
doctor  only  speak  on  the  hint  we 
throw  out,  and  we  shall  be  readj, 
at  a  day*s  notice,  to  deposit  in  lus 
hands  a  doien  or  so  of  such  po«iii 
as  the  following : — 


€it  Caranumfan  tf ^rOe . 


I  »%%  thee  ever  in  my  dreams, 

Karamaal 
Thy  hundred  hills,  thy  thousand  streams, 

Karaman  !  O,  Karaman  I 
As  when  thy  goldbright  Morning  gleams. 
As  when  the  deepening  Sunset  seams 
With  lines  of  light  thy  hills  and  streams^ 

Karaman! 
So  thou  loomest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman  I 
Nightly  loomett  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman  1 


The  hot  bright  plains,  the  sun,  the  skies, 

Karaman  I 
Seem  deathblaek  marble  to  mine  eyes, 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman 
I  turn  from  Summer's  blooms  and  dyes  ; 
Yet  in  my  dreams  Thou  dost  arise 
In  welcome  glory  on  mine  eyes, 

Karaman ! 
In  thee  my  life  of  life  yet  lies, 

Karaman  I 
Thou  still  art  holy  in  mine  eyes, 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman! 
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Ere  my  fighting  years  were  oome« 

Karaman! 
Troops  were  few  in  Erzerome» 

Karaman !  O^  Karaman  I 
Their  fiercest  came  from  Erzerome ; 
They  came  from  Ukhbar's  palaoe-dome  ; 
They  dragged  me  forth  firom  thee,  my  home» 

Karaman ! 
Thee,  my  own,  my  mountain-home^ 

Karaman! 
In  life  and  death  my  spirit's  home, 

Karaman !  O,  Karaman! 


Oh,  non«  of  all  my  sisters  ten, 

Karaman! 
Loved  like  me  my  fellow-men, 

Karaman!  O,  Karaman  1 
I  was  mild  as  milk  till  then, 
I  was  soft  as  silk  till  then ; 
Now  my  hreast  is  as  a  den, 

Karaman! 
Fonl  with  hlood  and  bones  of  men^ 

Karaman! 
With  blood  and  bones  of  slaughtered  men» 

Karaman  1  O,  Karaman  I 


My  boyhood's  feelings,  newly  bom, 

Kuraman! 
Withered,  like  youne  flowers  nptorn, 

Karaman !  O,  Karaman  I 
And  in  their  stead  sprang  weed  and  thorn : 
What  once  I  loved  now  moves  my  scorn ; 
My  burning  eyes  are  dried  to  horn, 

Karaman! 
I  hate  the  blessM  lieht  of  Mom, 

Karaman! 
It  maddens  me  the  face  of  Mora, 

Karaman!  O,  Karaman! 


The  Spahi  wears  a  ^rrant's  chains 

Karaman! 
But  bondage  worse  than  this  remains, 

Karaman!  O,  Karaman  1 
His  heart  b  black  with  million  stains : 
Thereon,  as  on  Kaf  *8  blasted  plains. 
Shall  never  more  fall  dews  ana  rains^ 

Karaman! 
Save  poison-dews  and  bloody  rains, 

Karaman  1 
Hell's  poison-dews  and  bloodr  rains» 

Karaman!  O,  Karaman  t 
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But  Life  at  worst  most  end  ere  long^ 

Karamanl 
Azreel*  ftyengetb  erery  wrong, 

Karaman !  O,  Raraman  I 
Of  late  my  thoughts  rove  more  amonff 
Thy  fields  ; — ^foreshadowing  fancies  throng 
My  mind,  and  texts  of  bodeful  song, 

Karaman! 
Aareel  is  terrible  and  strong, 

KaramanI 
His  lightnii^-sword  smites  all  ere  long, 

Raraman !  O,  Karaman ! 

VIII. 

There's  care  to-night  in  Ukhbar*s  halls, 

KaramanI 
There's  hope,  too,  for  his  trodden  thrallsi 

Karaman !  O,  Karaman  I 
What  lights  flash  red  along  yon  walls  ? 
Hark  I  hark  1 — ^the  muster- trumpet  calls  I— 
I  see  the  sheen  of  spears  and  shawls, 

KaramanI 
The  foe  I  the  foe  I^they  scale  the  walls, 

KaramanI 
To-night  Mur^  or  Ukhbar  falls, 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman  I 

One  is  not  often  electrified  by  such  of  the  Khalenders — ^those  Troobsdoon 

bursts  of  passion  and  feeling  in  Otto-  of  the  East,  half  minstrels,  half  mcit- 

man  poetry.     The  chief  characteristics  dicants,  whose   wild   and  wsnderbg 

of  that  poetry  consist  rather  of  deep  habits  must  have  excited  to  the  )af^ 

religions  fervour  and  a  certain  tone  pitch  of  activity  both  their  amsal 

of  tender  melancholy — the  result  of  spirits  and  intellectual  faculties.  After 

opium-eating  and  coffee-drinking, — or  all,  it  is  not  unpleasant.    Song  totbt 

perhaps  of  the  poetical  temperament  vibratory  music  of  the  late»  espediUjf 

at  it  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  would  not,  for  example,  such  a  balb^ 

Caspian.     Such  a  tone  may  be  now  as  this  thrill  through  the  verj  sool  ol 

and  then  detected  even  in  the  songs  the  listener? 

€bt  Waft  mtf  tit  WKarnfns  at  tjfte  Vbrtt  Viiidtv^rxi. 

THE     WAIL. 


La'  IsM  il- Allah  If 
Here  we  meet,  we  three,  at  length, 

Amrah,  Osman,  Perizad, 
Shorn  of  all  our  grace  and  strength 

Poor,  and  old,  and  verysad  I 
We  have  lived,  but  live  no  more. 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Boating  down  the  Bosphorus* 


•  The  Angel  of  Death.  f  There  is  but  the  one  God. 
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La'lahail-Allahl 
The  Bosphoras,  the  Bospboniii ! 
For  Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 
Upon  the  pleasant  Bosphonis ! 


Wlah^iU  Allah! 
Days  indeed  1     A  shepherd's  tent 

Served  us  then  for  house-and-fold  ; 
All  to  whom  we  gave  or  lent 

Paid  us  back  a  thousandfold. 
Troublous  years,  by  myriads  wailed. 

Rarely  had  a  cross  for  us. 
Never  when  we  gaily  sailed 
Singing  down  the  Bosphorus* 
La' lah^il. Allah! 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  I 
There  never  came  a  cross  for  us 
While  we  daily,  gaily  sailed 

Adown  the  meadowy  Bosphorus  ! 

iir. 

LaMahail- Allah! 
Blithe  as  birds  we  flew  along. 

Laughed,  and  quaffed,  and  stared-about ; 
Wine  and  roses,  mirth  and  song. 

Were  what  most  we  cared-about. 
Fame  we  left  for  quacks  to  seek. 

Gold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us. 
While  we  lived,  from  week  to  week. 
Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 
La'lah^il-AUahl 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus, 
And  gold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us. 
While  we  lived,  from  week  to  week, 
A-boating  down  the  Bosphorus ! 

IV. 

LaMahail.  Allah! 
Friends  we  were,  and  would  have  shared 

Purses,  had  we  twenty  full.. 
If  we  spent,  or  if  we  spared. 

Still  our  funds  were  plentiful. 
Save  the  hours  we  passed  apart 

Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  us ; 
We  felt  full  of  hope  and  heart 
While  we  clove  the  Bosphorus. 
La'lah^U.Alhih! 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus ! 
Old  Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  uf« 
We  felt  full  of  health  and  heart 
Upon  the  foamy  Bosphorus  1 


U'lahgil-Allohl 
Ah !  for  Youth's  delirious  hours 

Man  pays  well  in  afterdays. 
When  quencht  hopes  and  palsied  powers 

Mock  his  love*and*Uughterdays. 
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Thorns  and  thistles  on  our  path 
Took  the  place  of  moss  for  us, 
T1U  fidse  Fortone's  tempestwrath 
Drove  as  from  the  Bosphoms. 
La'  lahi  U- Allah  ! 
The  Bosphoms,  the  Bosphoms  I 
When  thorns  took  place  of  moss  fmr  ns 
Gone  was  all !     Our  hearts  wore  graves 
Deep,  deeper  than  the  Bosphoms. 


La*lahgil.Allah! 
Gone  is  all  1     In  one  ahyss 

Lie  Health,  Youth,  and  Merriment. 
All  we've  learned  amounts  to  this — 

%iU'i  a  itCO  e^rperfmeiit. 

What  it  is  we  trebly  feel, 

Ponderinff  what  it  was  for  us 
When  our  wallop's  bounding  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphoms. 
La' lah^il.  Allah! 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphoms  1 
We  wail  for  what  Life  was  for  us 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
So  clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus ! 

THE     WARNING. 


La'labail.AllahI 
Pleasure  tempts  ;  yet  Man  has  none 

Save  himself  t'  accuse  if  her 
Temptings  prove,  when  all  is  done. 

Lures  hung  out  by  Lucifer. 

GUAED  YOUR  FIRE  IN  YOUTH,  O,  FRIENDS  ! 

Manhood's  is  but  phosphorus  ; 
And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus  ! 

La'  lahE  il- Allah  1 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus ! 

Youth's  fire  soon  wanes  to  phosphorus ; 
And  slight  luck  or  grace  attends 

Your  boaters  down  the  Bosphorus ! 

The  doleful  jocularity  of  the  first      dence  that  pervades  the  second^  ^ 
of  the  two  following  poems,  and  the      be  like  admired  :— 
spirit  of  devout  resignation  to  Provi- 

%oht  antr  iMa^iuKi. 

nbabeeb !     Thy  heart's  a  rock ; 
I  must  put  my  helm  a-lee. 

Or  my  bark  will  soon  be  wrecked,  if 
Love  refuse  to  stay  the  shock. 
Ah,  relent  I     For  thee  and  me 
Life's  but  a  brief  perspective ! 
Think  how  soon  on  Death's  dark  shore 
She  who  plagues  and  they  who  pine. 
Both  Despoiler  and  Despoiled  meet  I 
Why  must  Medynihis  evermore 
Drink  their  tears  as  wormwood  wine» 
And  devour  their  hearts  as  broiled-meat? 
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Thy  fair  iace>  whose  light  might  guide 
Ships  by  night,  is  as  a  book 
Which  Love's  hand  has  writ  at  large  in ; 
And  thy  locks  on  either  side. 
In  their  inkblank  lustre,  look 

Like  the  glosses  down  its  margin ! 
Such  a  face,  with  such  a  heart ! — 
Oh,  'tis  ghastly  1     We  men  may 
Mourn  our  nature  when  we  scan  it ; 
But  let  none  take  Woman's  part ! 
Man,  at  worst,  is  made  of  clay ; 
Woman  seems  a  block  of  granite ! 

All  day  long  I  sulk  and  sculk 
To  and  fro  till  night,  and  then 
Slumber  flies  mine  eye  and  eyelid. 
I  must  hire  some  cobler*s,bulk. 
Watchman's  box,  or  jackal's  den> 
Where  I  may  remain  a  while  hid ! 
I,  once  plump  as  Sheeraz'  grape. 
Am,  like  Thalbh  of  thin  renown,* 

Grown  most  chasmy,  most  phantasmy. 
Yea,  most  razor-sharp  in  shape  I-« 

Fact !     And  if  I'm — blown  through  town 
I'll — cut  all  the  sumphs  who  pass  me  I 

36eabm  fin(t  o{  all  \x^{tbin  euxitfbH. 

I  stood  where  the  home  of  my  boyhood  had  been. 
In  the  Bellflower  Vale,  by  the  Lake  of  Bir-bdl ; 

And  I  pensively  gazed  on  the  wreck  of  a  scene 

Which  the  dreams  of  the  Past  made  so  dear  to  mt  tool. 

For  its  light  had  grown  dim  while  I  wandered  afar. 
And  its  glories  had  vanished,  like  leaves  on  the  gpUe, 

And  the  frenzy  of  Man  and  the  tempests  of  War 
Had  laid  prostrate  the  pride  of  my  Bellflower  Vale. 

I  thought  how  long  years  of  disaster  and  woe 
Scarce  woke  in  my  bosom  one  sigh  for  the  Past, 

How  my  hopes,  like  the  home  of  my  childhood,  lay  low. 
While  the  spirit  within  remained  calm  to  the  last. 

Then  I  looked  on  the  lake  that  lay  deep  in  the  dell 

As  pellucidly  fair  as  in  summers  gone  by, 
And  amid  the  sad  ruins  of  cottage  and  cell 

Still  mirrored  the  beautiful  face  of  the  sky. 

And  I  said,  So  may  Ruin  overtake  all  we  love. 

And  our  minds,  like  Bir-bol,  abide  bright  evermore  ; 

So  the  heart  that  in  grief  looks  to  Allah  above. 

Still  reflects  the  same  heaven  from  its  depths  as  before ! 

The  Ottoman  poets  of  the  flfteenth  Their  persons  were  held  sacred ;  like 
and  sixteenth  centuries  took  precedence  the  Jewish  prophets  of  old,  they  were 
of  all  other  men  in  rank  and  dignity.      privileged   to    rebuke    the    monarch 


*  See  an  epigram  in  our  second  article. 
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himself;   the   highest  offices  of  the  world  as  led  them  still  to  pty  occa- 

state»  indadiDg  the  Grand  Vezeership»  nonal  visits  to  the  caraTUseni  and 

awaited  their  acceptance,  and  often  in  coffee-house^  upon  whose  wills  they 

viun,  for  many  turned  with  contempt  wrote  their  poemsy  neTertheleas  paned 

from  the  baubles  [Hroffered  them  by  most  of  their  time  in  solitude,  wtn- 

Pomp,  and  preferred  freedom  with  a  deriog  over  wilds  and  fields  l^  daj, 

clear  conscience  and  cold  water  to  all  and  at  night  lodging  in  sepulchres, 

the  alluring  pollutions  of   a  court.  A  few  lines  which  Fezee,  a  poet  d 

Some  of  them,  like  Raheemee,  enter-  this  latter  class,  inscribed  on  a  wall 

ing  the  cloister,  plunged  for  time  and  in  the  cell  of  one  of  his  deonsed 

eternity  into  the  depths  of  the  spiritual  friends,  the  Sheikh  Ali  Bsba  of  Nioo- 

life.     Others,  like  Tubareeyeh,  with  polis,  may  be  appropriately  giren  here, 
so  much  lingering  attachment  for  the 

I  sought  for  the  Prayerful  Man,  and  found  but  his  beads  of  amber. 

As  red  upon  Zuhniah's  Gates  the  lustre  of  sunset  shone  ; 
Lost  is  thy  lamp  from  the  mosque,  thy  voice  from  the  council-chamber, 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Bab^,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone ! 
Never,  oh,  never  again  shall  guilty  dynasties  tremble ; 

India  may  sharpen  her  sword  on  thy  marble  burial-stone ; 
Cold  b  thy  couch  in  the  pit  where  the  jackals  nightly  assemble, 

Ali  Shiikdeedah  Bab^,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone  I 
Yet  are  thy  relics  to-night  more  precious  than  rubies  to  millions! 

They  who  make  pilgrimage  hither  to  pray  in  this  tenement  lone 
Know  that  the  steps  of  thy  tomb  lead  upwards  to  Heaven  s  pavilions, 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Bfiba,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone  I 
Padishahs*  knelt  in  the  dust  as  b^gars  before  th^  dwelling. 

Thenceforth  too  in  the  dust  theur  anger  and  pride  lay  prone. 
Such  was  the  power  of  thy  speech,  so  lofty,  so  calm]y-compelling» 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Bab£,  glory  of  davs  that  are  gone ! 
He-was-the-Man-of-thb-Age  :  such  is  the  seven-linked  sentence 

Time  upon  Thee  shall  pronounce,  for  like  to  Thee  there  were  none. 
Fare-thee-well  t     Prav  for  Feaee,  that  Heaven  may  send  him  repentance, 

Ali  Shiikdeedah  Bab^  glory  of  days  that  are  gone  I 

A  song,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  questionable  authenticity,  as  might  ia- 
migratory  gang  of  Thugs  from  India,  deed  be  suspected  from  the  unoriental 
lies  before  us.     Fortunately  it  is  of     equivoque  in  the  opening  Une. 

We  are  n^cA-or-nought  scamps — three-foui'ths  of  a  dozen— 

That's  nine,  if  you  please. 
We  tipple  and  smoke ;  we  hocus  and  cozen. 

And  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  night  under  sheds  in  Marzaw^n  city 

We  snooze  at  our  ease. 
We  are  slashers — that's  truth.     It's  the  tune  of  the  dittj 

We  constantly  sing ! 

In  vain  the  Kapeedjiesf  pursue  us  with  sticks  and 

Long  huUabuUoos ; 
They  are  fast  in  the  mud,  like  ships  on  a  quicksand. 

While  we  're  on  the  wing. 
The  Moollahs  talk  big— they  meet  in  committee. 

And  shake  in  their  shoes. 
We  are  strappers — that's  truth.     It's  the  tune  of  the  ditty 

We  rattlingly  sing ! 

•  ProtectorJdngs.  |  Police. 
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All  not  of  our  oliqae  are  sneaks  or  suburbans. 

We  settle  their  hash. 
And  sell  to  dellauls*  thehr  toggery  and  turbans 

For  what  they  may  bring. 
Yet  our  gams  from  these  handsome  exploits— more's  the  pi'y— 

Scarce  keep  us  in  cash. 
Never  mindl     We  are  wags.     That's  the  tune  of  the  ditty 

We  laughingly  sing ! 

We  encounter,  however,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  this  abominable  song  in 

€bt  »0Stti^  mitts. 


BismiUah !  Thou  art  warned,  O,  Soffee  t  that 
mere  outward  austerities,  however  excellent 
in  themselves,  will  not  make  thee  perfect. 

Haircloth  and  vigils  and  fasts,  and  a  vow  aeainst  coffee. 

Cleansers  from  sm  though  they  be,  will  make  no  one  a  Soffee. 

Much  is  essential  besides  the  bare  absence  of  sleekness. 

Namely,  Docility,  Poverty,  Courage,  and  Meekness, 

Wisdom,  and  Silence,  and  Patience,  and  Prayer  without  ceasing  :— 

Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  we  sing. 

II. 

BismiUah  I  Beware  lest  thou  live  in  the  habitual 
commission  of  any  single  sin ;  for,  though  the 
sin  itself  may  be  slight,  the  constant  repetition 
of  it  renders  it  most  grievous. 

Woe  unto  those  who  but  banish  one  vice  for  another ! 

Far  from  thy  thoughts  be  such  damning  delusion,  O,  brother ! 

Pluck  thv  heart  out,  and  abjure  all  it  loves  and  possesses 

Rather  than  cherish  one  sin  in  its  guilty  recesses. 

Donning  new  raiment  is  nobler  than  patching  and  piecing : — 

Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  diUy  that  we  sing. 


BismiUah!  And,  O,  Soffee  I  whensoever  the 
glitter  of  money  meets  thine  eye,  avert  thy 
face!  It  were  better  for  thee  to  lodge  a 
serpent  in  thy  bosom  than  a  money-purse. 

Money  (saith  Seyd  Ul-ud-Deen)  eats  the  soul  as  a  cancer ; 
Whoso  loves  money  has  more  than  the  guilt  of  Ben-Manser.f 
Wouldst  thou,  O  Soffee!  keep  clear  of  the  snare  that  entangles 
Those  whom  at  night  on  their  couches  the  Evil  One  strangles. 
Ask  not  and  task  not,  abstain  from  extortion  and  fleecing — 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  we  sing. 


+  Abou-Mogheedh-Huseyn-Ben-Manser-al-Halladj,  a  celebrated  Arabian  roari- 
dan  and  mystic  of  the  ninth  century.  He  suffered  death  under  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  Moktader,  for  promulgating  certain  incomprehensible  metaphysico-religious 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  ofthe  soul. 
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BUmiUali!  There  U  no  strength  or  wudom 
but  in  God,  the  High,  the  Great!  Tlnni,  0 
Soffee,  art  bat  a  creature  of  claj ;  therefore, 
indulge  not  in  pride  I 

Cast  away  Pride  as  the  bane  of  thy  soul:  the  Disd^ful 
Swallow  much  mire  in  their  day,  and  find  everything  painful. 
Still  in  its  cave  shall  the  diamond  beam  on,  beciauise  humble. 
When  the  proud  pillar,  that  stands  as  a  giant,  must  crumble. 
Stoop  !  and  thy  burden  will  keep,  like  the  cameVs,  decreasing. 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 


Bismillah  1  The  devil,  O,  Soffee  I  will  doubtleai 
try  to  make  thee  very  miserable.  But  he  thoa 
consoled ;  for  the  seven  hells  are  closed  hers- 
after  against  those  who  descend  into  them 
here. 

Art  thou  made  wretched  by  memories,  and  fears,  and  chimeras  ? 
Grieve  not  I  for  so  were  the  Soffees  and  sunts  of  past  eras. 
All  must  abandon  Life's  lodgings,  but  none  who  depart  take 
Any  invalider  passport  to  Hell  than  the  heart-ake. 
Satan  enslaveth,  and  Pain  is  God's  mode  of  releasing — 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 


Bismillah  1  It  is  good  for  thee  to  be  much 
afflicted.  As  Suleym^-  Ben-Daood  hath  stid, 
The  heart  is  made  better  by  the  sadnesi  of 
the  countenance. 

Like  the  lone  lamp  that  illumines  a  Sheikh's  mausoleum. 
Like  a  rich  calcedon  shrined  in  some  gloomy  museum. 
Like  the  bright  moon  before  Midnight  is  blended  with  Morrow,] 
Shines  the  pure  pearl  of  the  soul  in  the  Chalice  of  Sorrow ! 
Mourners  on  earth  shall  be  solaced  with  pleasures  unoearing— . 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  vng. 


Bismillah!  As  Man  soweth  so  doth  he  reap; 
his  thoughts  and  deeds  come  back  to  him  in 
another  world ;  and  as  these  are  good  or  ill 
so  is  he  for  ever  happy  or  miserable.  Ponder 
this  well ;  and  let  each  fleeting  hour  impres 
thee  deeplier  with  the  awful  truth,  Ihat  Time 
is  the  purchase-money  of  Eternity. 

Life  is  an  outlay  for  infinite  blessings  or  curses — 

Evil  or  Good — which  Eternity's  Bank  reimburses. 

Thou,  then,  O,  Soffee,  look  well  to  each  moment  expended  I 

So  shall  thy  hands  overflow,  and  thy  guerdon  be  splendid. 

When  thy  brow  faces  the  wall,*  and  thv  pangs  are  increasing — 

These  be  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 


Vix.,  that  wall  of  the  death-chamber  which  is  in  the  direction  of  Mekka. 
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The  Soflbes — so  called  irom  the 
Arabic  word*  soof:  ue»f  wool^  in  allu- 
sion to  the  coarseness  of  their  gar- 
ments, or,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
from  r«f«f,  wise, — are  an  order  of 
Darreeshes  who  devote  themselves  to 
oontintial  prayer,  mortification,  and 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  Perfec- 
tions, and  often  display  a  zeal  and 
constancy  in  the  practice  of  their  peni- 
tential austerities  worthy  the  imitation 
of  Christians.  A  history  of  Moham- 
medan asceticism  generally  would,  we 
have  a  notion,  greatly  contribute  to 
enlighten  us  with  respect  to  much 
that  is  at  present  mysterious  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul.  In  re- 
ference to  this  subject  Mr.  Lane  de- 
tails in  one  of  his  works  a  very  inte- 
resting narrative,  which  we  shall  here 
transcribe.     It  is  in  these  words : — 

"  One  of  my  friends  in  Cairo,  Abu-1- 
K4tim  of  G^l&n,  entertained  me  with 
a  long  relation  of  the  mortifications 
and  other  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  the  rank  of  a  welee.  These  were 
chiefly  self-denial  and  a  perfect  reliance 
upon  Providence.  He  left  his  home  in  a 
state  of  voluntary  destitution  and  com- 
plete nudity,  to  travel  through  Persia 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  yet 
more  distant  regions  if  necessary,  in 
search  of  a  spiritual  guide.  For  many 
days  he  avoided  the  habitations  of  men, 
fasting  from  daybreak  till  sunset,  and 
then  eating  nothing  but  a  little  grass, 
or  a  few  leaves  or  wild  fruits,  till  by 
degrees  he  habituated  himself  to  almost 
total  abstinence  from  every  kind  of 
noorishment.  His  feet,  at  first  blis- 
tered, and  cut  by  sharp  stones,  soon 
became  callous;  and  in  proportion  to 
his  reduction  of  food  his  frame  became 
more  stout  and  lusty.  Bronzed  by  the 
sui,  and  with  his  black  hair  hanging 
orer  his  shoulders,  he  presented,  in  his 
nudity,  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance, 
and  on  his  first  approaching  a  town  was 
smrounded  and  pelted  by  a  crowd  of 
boys ;  he  therefore  retreated,  and  made 
himself  a  partial  covering  of  leaves ;  and 
this  he  always  after  did  on  similar  occa- 
sions ;  never  remaining  long  enough  in 
a  town  for  his  leafy  apron  to  wither. 
Theabodes  of  mankind  he  always  passed 
at  a  distance,  excepting  when  several 
days'  fast,  while  traversing  an  arid 
desert,  compelled  him  to  obtam  a  morsel 
of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water  from  the 
hand  of  some  charitable  fellow-creature. 
One  thing  that  he  particularly  dreaded 
was,  to  receive  relief  from  a  sinful  man, 
or  from  a  demon  In  the  human  form.  In 
passing  over  a  parched  and  desolate 


tract,  where  for  three  days  he  had  found 
nothing  to  eat,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass, 
nor  a  sprmg  from  which  to  refresh  his 
tongue,  he  became  overpowered  with 
thirst,  and  prayed  that  God  would  send 
him  a  messenger  with  a  pitcher  of  water. 

*  But,' said  he,  Met  the  water  be  in  a 

freen  Bagbdddee  pitcher,  that  I  may 
now  it  to  be  from  Thee,  and  not  from 
the  Devil ;  and  when  I  ask  the  bearer 
to  give  me  to  drink  let  him  pour  it 
over  my  head,  that  I  may  not  too 
much  gratify  my  carnal  acsire.' — *  I 
looked  uehind  me,'  he  continued,  *  and 
saw  a  man  bearing  a  green  Baghd&dee 
pitcher  of  water,  and  said  to  him,  "  Give 
me  to  drink ;''  and  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  Doured  the  cohtents  over  my  head, 
and  departed. '  Rejoicing  in  this  miracle, 
and  refreshed  by  the  water,  he  continued 
his  way  over  the  desert,  more  firm  than 
ever  in  his  course  of  self-denial.  But 
the  burning  thirst  returned  shortly 
after,  and  he  felt  himself  at  the  point 
of  sinking  under  it,  when  he  beheld 
before  him  a  high  hill,  with  a  rivulet 
running  by  its  base.  To  the  summit  of 
this  hill  he  determined  to  ascend,  by 
way  of  mortification,  before  he  would 
taste  the  water ;  and  this  point,  Vith 
much  difficulty,  he  reached  at  the  close 
of  dav.  Here  standing,  he  saw  ap- 
proaching, below,  a  troop  of  horsemen, 
who  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when 
their  chief,  who  was  foremost,  called 
out  to  him,  by  name,  *  O  Abu-1-K4sim ! 
O  Geeldnee !  Come  down  and  drink  !' 
— but,  persuaded  by  this  that  he  was 
Iblees  with  a  troop  of  his  sons,  the  evil 
Genii,  he  withstood  the  temptation,  and 
remained  stationary  until  tne  Deceiver 
with  his  attendants  had  passed  on,  and 
were  out  of  sight.  The  sun  had  then 
set ;  his  thirst  had  somewhat  abated ; 
and  he  only  drank  a  few  drops.  Con- 
tinuing his  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
he  found,  upon  a  pebbly  plain,  an  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard,  who  ac- 
costed him,  asking  of  what  he  was  in 
search.     *I  am  seeking,'  he  answered, 

*  a  spiritual  guide ;  and  my  heart  tells 
me  that  thou  art  the  guide  I  seek.' 
'  My  son,*  said  the  old  man,  '  thou  seest 
yonder  a  saint's  tomb;  it  is  a  place 
where  prayer  is  answered  :  go  thither ; 
enter  it,  and  seat  thyself:  neither  eat 
nor  drink  nor  sleep ;  but  occupy  thyself 
solely,  dav  and  night,  in  repeating  si- 
lently, "  La  iliha  ilia  ll6h ;"  (There  is 
no  deity  but  God)  and  let  not  any  living 
creature  see  thy  lips  move  in  doing  so ; 
for,  among  the  peculiar  virtues  of  these 
words  is  this,  that  they  may  be  uttered 
without  any  motion  of  the  lips.  Go, 
and  peace  be  on  thee  I'  *  Accordingly,' 
said  my  friend,  '  I  went  thither.  It 
was  a  small  square  building,  crowned 
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by  a  cupola;  and  the  door  was  open. 
I  entered,  and  seated  myself,  facing  the 
obiong  monument  over  the  grave.  It 
was  erening;  and  I  commenced  my 
silent  professions  of  the  Unity,  as  di- 
rected oy  my  guide ;  and  at  dusk  I  saw 
a  white  tis^o  seated  beside  me,  as  if 
assisting  m  my  devotional  task.  I 
stretched  forth  my  hand  to  touch  it, 
but  found  that  it  was  not  a  material 
substance ;  vet  there  it  was :  I  saw  it 
distinctly.  Encouraged  by  this  vision, 
I  continued  my  task  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  yet  increasing  in 
strength  both  of  body  and  of  spirit ; 
and  on  the  third  day  I  saw  written 
upon  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
tomb,  and  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
air,  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  **Li- 
iliha-illa-llah  ;'*  and  whenever  a  i\y  en- 
tered the  tomb  it  formed  these  words 
in  its  flight.  My  object  was  now  fully 
attained :  I  felt  m vself  endowed  with 
supernatural  knowledge:  thoughts  of 
my  friends  and  acquaintances  troubled 
me  not ;  but  I  knew  where  each  one  of 
them  was,  in  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Turkey,  and  what  each  was  doin^.  I 
experienced  an  indescribable  happmess. 
This  state  lasted  several  yiears ;  but  at 


length  I  was  insensibly  enticed  back  to 
worldly  objects;  I  came  to  this  cocm- 
try;  my  fame  as  a  caligraphist  drew 
me  into  the  service  of  the  govemmeot ; 
and  now  see  what  I  am,  decked  with 
pelisses  and  shawls,  and  with  this  thing 
[a  diamond  orderl  on  my  breast;  too 
old,  I  fear,  to  undergo  again  the  self- 
denial  necessary  to  restore  me  to  trae 
happiness,  though  I  have  almost  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt.'  Sooa 
after  this  conversation  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  and  died  of  the  plague.** 

So  far  Mr.  Lane,  to  whom  we 
owe  many  acknowledgmeDts.  Had  we 
three  or  four  score  volumes  of  such 
narratives  in  lieu  of  the  sleepy  balder- 
dash called  <<  Useful  Knowledge*'  and 
"Information  for  the  People,"  we 
should  not  hear  so  many  intelligeDt 
persons  deploring  the  insipid  character 
of  modern  literature. 

We  have  left  ourself  such  little  room 
for  further  comment  of  any  kind  that 
we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  condeosing 
the  prefiuse  to  our  concluding  poem 
into  one  line, — namely,  the  title  of  the 
poem  itself,  which  is — 


ebt  jrCsi't  ot  Wtumallairi. 


Come !  I  will  now  construct  a  palace-like  poem,  sublimer 
Than  has  been  hitherto  reared^by  the  hand  of  an  Ottoman  rhymer. 
Ere  I  commence  it,  however,  I  wish  to  put  three  little  queries. 
First,  and  Second,  and  Third,  that  is,  in  consecutive  series. 
First,  Who  will  dare  to  refuse  Mohammed  the  title  of  Prophet  ? 
Secondly,  Who  will  deny  that  his  foes  are  howling  in  Tophet  ? 
Thirdly,  Who  will  assert  that  his  wonderful  War  of  Conversion 

Wasn't  the  thing  that  was  wanted  alike  for  cottage  and  coU^e  ? 
Nobody.     Therefore  I  plunge,  by  a  superhuman  exertion. 

Into  my  poem  at  once,  which  is  that  or  The  Fight  or  Ul-Walladj. 


II. 

Huh !— 'twas  a  day  in  an  age,  the  day  of  The  Fiffbt  of  Ul- Walla^j ; 

Otherwise  called  The  Fight  of  the  Cloaks  of  Antelope  Lather ! 

Twenty-one  thousand  and  fifty  days  have  I  seen  altogether ; 
This  I  con  state  by  the  help  of  the  arithmetical  knowledge 
Which  I  picked  up  when  young  from  Shums-um-Didl,  my  tutor ; 

Yet  such  a  red  and  black  day — black  as  the  throat  of  a  raven —  ' 

Ked  as  the  sun  in  a  fog^-isn't,  I  fancy,  engraven 
On  my  vast  memory's  tablets,  be  they  of  |)arohment  or  pewter^ 
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Ivorjr  or  filagreed  gold,  like  the  platters  of  Emperor  Djami : 
Time  never  saw  such  a  day  as  the  Day  of  UU  Walladj,  which  likewise 

Folks  are  accastomed  to  call       -but  the  other  loog  leathery  name  I 
Needn't  repeat,  I  suppose^  because — as  will  certainly  strike  wise 

Mea— a  ^a  poet  b  bound  to  be  rather  concise  in  his  proem. 

And,  besides,  you  may  see  it  in  line  the  twelfth  of  this  poem ! 

111. 
Cjbe  9(n  o{  Preparation. 

When, — going  forth  in  the  might  of  our  multitudinous  numbers. 

Like  unto  swarms  of  wild  wasps  invading  orchards  and  gardens. 
We,  the  thrice-terrible  Tartars,  the  tfzbeks  and  Dards  and  Kirgheeses^ 
Marched  into  Hindustan,  and  broke  its  pacifical  slumbers. 

Shooting  those  heathenish  villains,  the  Scindians,  and  Sikhs,  and  Behardens, 
Brilliantly  cutting  the  riffraiT  of  Oude  and  Golconda  to  pieces, 
Wallopping  right  and  left  the  caitiffs  of  Dekkan  and  Delhi, 
And— more  power  to  our  elbows  I — threshing  the  Ghiljies  to  jelly, — 
When  we  thus  trampled  in  dust  the  might  of  their  Princes  and  Rayjahs, 

We,  being  sensible  men,  conceived  we  had  muzzled  the  cattle ; 
Nevertheless  we  were  out !     Again  they  prepared  to  engage  as 

Desperately  as  before  in  the  bloody  excitement  of  battie. 
So,  on  the  tenth  of  Moharrera,*— a  very  fine  day  for  the  season*- 

Both  of  US9  they  and  ourselves,  once  more  took  the  field  for  action. 
We,  swearing  all  sorts  of  oaths  to  quench  the  blaze  of  their  treason 

In  the  black  blood  of  their  hearts,  to  our  own  hearts*  full  satisfaction. 
They,  the  dogs !  flushed  with  the  hope  of  reg^ning  their  lost  independence. 

Which  they  supposed  they  might  clutch  as  one  would  a  jug  by  its  handle. 
Though  their  free  state  under  Us  was,  compared  with  their  own,  the  resplendence 

Shed  by  the  sun  at  noon  to  the  gleam  of  a  small  tallow-candle ! 

IV. 

ef)t  fAnatx  (or  tjbe  iTfeltr. 

With  but  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  for  our  forces 
We  were  compelled  to  make  head  against  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
These  not  including,  of  course,  the  strM^lers  mounted  on  cows  and 
Camels  and  so  forth.     Our  lionlike  thunderandlightnitag-dartersf 

Sat  Willi  tempestuous  brows  on  the  backs  of  magnificent  horses. 

Facing  the  east^  which  our  soothsayers  marked  as  a  fortunate  omen. 
Seventy  thousand  at  least  were  our  sheshper-wielders^  and  spearers. 

Forty  thousand  our  spahies  and  twenty  thousand  our  bowmen. 
Making  no  mention  of  trumpeters,  drummers,  and  standard-bearers. 

We  were  commanded  by  Sultan  Muly  Abd-oolah  el-Bhedder, 
Glory  of  Islam,  Destroyer  of  Men,  and  Cream  of  all  Tartars, 

Famous  for  being  at  once  a  prodigal  ink-and-blood-shedder. 

Patronising  alike  the  pen  and  the  pike,  and  delighting 

Much  in  both  ballads  and  bullets— in  writing  as  well  as  in  fighting. 

Under  his  reign  were  erected  nine  thousand  mosques  and  pavilions ; 

And  he  made  presents  of  rubies  and  trinkets  by  dozens  of  millions. 

He  had  the  head  of  an  ass  ;§  not  Lokman  himself  was  wiser. 


*  The  tenth  of  Moharrem  corresponds  to  our  twelfth  of  January. 

t  Barkendaz,  or  lightning-darter,  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  match-lock- 


A  iheshper  is  a  sort  of  battle-mace. 

That  is,  bis  head  and  face  were  as  long  as  those  of  an  ass. 
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But  his  most  manreUons  gift  was  a  oertain  Eye  that  he  sported. 
This  was  an  awful  affidr— a  r^ular  dead  mesmeriser— 

Doing  more  damage  than  sabres  and  shells  and  twenty-foor-poonders^ 

Only  he  now  and  then  veiled  it  no  one  at  all  could  support  it» 
Flat  would  it  strike  the  stoutest,  as  flat  as  the  flattest  of  flounders. 
So  that  he  frequently  sighed,  and  said,  when  his  spirits  were  sinldng, 
'*  People  will  fancy  my  power  is  all  in  my  Eye,  I'm  thinking  I*' 
During  the  summer  he  dwelt  at  Bheer  with  his  royal  relations. 
Whence  we  respectfully  dubbed  him, '  The  Khan  of  Bheer,'  on  occasions. 
Such  was  our  General-in-Chief;  but,  besides,  we  had  hundreds  of  leaders, 
Kapitans,  Agas,  and  Bashas  ;  Ameers^  and  Beys,  and  Baheeders. 
Were  I  to  give  you  their  names  I  should  first  have  to  beg,  or  borrow. 
Purchase,  or  pilfer,  a  kheead*  as  long  as  to-night  and  to-morrow. 
So,  I'll  not  mention  them  here ;  however,  in  case  you  be  curious. 

Run  your  eye  over  the  Ahmeds  and  Mahmouds  which  History  and  Fabk 
Stud  their  fair  pages  withal  in  a  fashion  so  antipenurious. 

And  you  may  have  the  whole  batch, — or  fancy  you  have,  if  you're  able  I 
As  to  the  enemy's  hosts,  thev  were  headed  by  Chooter  and  Chan  Sing ; 
Two  of  their  principal  chiefs,  I  remember,  were  Khur  Sing  and  Dan  Sing! 
There  were  a  dozen  score  thousand  at  least  of  the  vagabond  varleta. 

On  they  advanced,  with  their  gongs,  and  chargers,  and  elephants  countlees. 
Sumptuous  was  their  array.     Their  banners,  all  purples  and  scarlets. 

Must  have  been  thirty  odd  thousand — I  scarcely  can  think  the  amount  less  I 
Reprobate  rebels  I  their  pomp  was  their  certain  destruction.     They,  smittea 

As  with  a  blindness  of  soul,  beheld  not  the  fearful  sentence 
Written  broad  over  those  banners — ^in  flaming  characters  written — 

Dooming  them  all  to  the  darkness  of  Hell  directly  they  went  hence  I 
Wretches  I  when  thus  they  relied  upon  brutes  for  the  victory  of  freemen 
None  of  them  thought  on  the  fate  of  the  ancient  warriors  of  Yemen  If 
Seeing  they  neared  us,  we  raised  a  shout  that  rent  Heaven  asunder. 
And  tore  open  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  sixty  years  under !{ 

V. 

€it  Sottle. 

Could  I  describe  what  followed  in  lang^uage  such  as  it  merits 
Mine  would  undoubtedW  pass  for  the  pink  of  poetic  narrations  1 
Bright  was  the  face  of  Morn, — as  bright  as  our  expectations — 

High  had  risen  the  sun — almost  as  high  as  our  spirits — 

When^  like  Darkness  and  Light,  the  armies  approached  one  another. 
First,  our  glorious  right  wmg  began  and  kept  up  an  incessant 

Fire,  such  as  thirty-six  rivers  in  vain  would  have  striven  to  smother. 


•  Roll  of  paper. 

f  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  defeat  of  Abraha,  a  prince  of  Yemen,  who  marehed 
his  army  and  elephants  to  destroy  the  Kaaba  (or  Holy  House)  of  Mekka..  *<  Tks 
Meccans,"  we  are  informed  by  Sale,  "  at  the  aporoach  of  so  considerable  a  host, 
retired  to  the  neigfabourine  mountains,  being  unable  to  defend  their  citv  or  toaplei 
But  God  himself  undertook  the  defence  of  ^th.  For,  when  Abraha  drew  near  to 
Mecca,  and  would  have  entered  it,  the  elephant  on  whidi  he  rode,  and  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  named  Mahmiid,  renised  to  advance  any  nigher  to  the  town, 
but  knelt  down  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  force  him  that  way,  though  he  wouu 
rise  and  march  briskly  enough  if  they  turned  him  towards  anv  other  quarter ;  and 
while  matters  were  in  this  posture  on  a  sudden  a  large  flock  of  birds,  like  swallows, 
came  flying  from  the  sea-coast,  every  one  of  which  carried  three  stones,  one  in  each 
foot,  and  one  in  its  bill ;  and  these  stones  they  threw  down  upon  the  heads  of 
Abraha's  men,  certainly  killing  every  one  they  struck."  Those  who  escaped  this 
manner  of  death  were  swept  away  by  a  flood,  or  perished  by  a  plague. — See  Sjlxx's 
Kor&n  :  vol.  it,  p.  510,  note. 

t  That  is,  a  depth  to  which  one  would  be  sixty  years  descending,  Moalenrfns 
usually  compute  long  distances  by  time  rather  than  by  space. 
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On  thf  left  wing  of  the  foe»  to  th«r  utter  ^smaj  and  confusion. 

Thus  we  blew  thousands  to  Hell  in  a  manner  uncommonly  pleasant. 

Borrapoo  Chundergung  Gutty  received  an  astounding  contusion 

Right  on  the  south  of  his  skull ;  and  was  very  nigh  kicking  the  bucket. 

Khur  Sing  himself  got  also  a  bit  of  a  blow  from  a  sabre 
Ofer  the  bridge  of  his  nose  ;  and  I  think  'twas  Djem-Kiizak  that  struck  it  1 
Many  more  feats  were  achieved  which  would  have  enraptured  old  Baber* 
Had  he  been  living  to  see  them.     One  tawny  Pagan«  Bam-Bahiz^ 
Comical  rascal  he  was,  fell,  I  remember,  a  martyr 
To  a  queer  trick  he  had  got  of  peppering  and  spicing  and  sprinkhng 
AU  his  expressions  with  sneers.     Collaring  one  of  our  spahies, 
**  Ha  !*'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  grin,  "  I  /anc^  I  heme  caught  a  Tartar  1*' 
<*That  you  have  I"  answered  the  Spahi,  and  dashed  out  Ins  brains  in  a 
twinkling. 
He  was  as  tall  as  a  minaret,  active  rather  than  portly. 
Yet  a  stout  fellow  enough  at  his  battle-axe :  he  had,  however. 
Long  been  a  thoroughpaced  punjobber,  having,  according  to  rumour^ 
Spent  a  good  while  m  the  Punjaub,  which  vastly  admired  his  humour. 
Similar  work  was  beg^un  at  the  opposite  wings  very  shortly, 
Where>  too,  the  killing  came  off  in  a  style  both  mipressive  and  clever. 


S^tqntl  o{  tit  SSsttlt. 

Thus  were  the  infidels  drubbed.     However,  they  speedily  rallied,. 

And  the  best  fighters  they  had,  both  mounted  and  infantry,  sallied 

Forth  in  battahons  and  files,  each  under  its  chosen  commander. 

And  of  an  iron  hue,  like  the  barrier-wall  of  Iskander  ;t 

Wherefore  the  Sultan  immediately  gave  to  Moozaffer.Ben-Gidzo 

Orders  to  wheel  the  artillery  round  from  the  wings, — and  he  ^d  so  ! 

Then  came  the  thunder,  the  clangor,  the  shrieking,  as  Death,  at  short  periods^ 

Dealt  forth  Ids  terrible  blows,  with  little  and  less  intermission. 
Till  the  idolatrous  caitiffs  before  us,  in  thousands  and  mvriads 

Driven  from  their  houses  of  clay,  were  cast  down  to  the  Pit  of  Perdition  I 

Then,  too,  uprose,  as  though  by  the  spell  of  some  potent  ma^cian. 
Towers  of  smoke  and  dust,  from  the  van,  the  flanks,  and  the  middle. 

So  that  the  sun  g^ew  as  dark  as  the  back  of  a  circular  mirror. 
Or,  to  come  nearer  the  fact,  as  black  as  the  face  of  a  griddle. 

Eight  were  the  heavens,  and  six  were  the  earths,  upon  that  Day  of  Terror  1^ 
Soch  and  so  dense  was  the  dust  that  you  might,  if  you  had  the  materials, 
Boild  on  it  castles  and  cities,  and  dwell  there  among  the  Empyreals  1 
As  for  the  shouts  of  our  troops  I  say  nothing  about  them,  for  no  pen 
Ever  could  copy  such  sounds--.they  split  Heaven's  canopy  open. 
So  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  looked  out  of  his  house  in  amazedment. 
Wondering  what  upon  earth  such  infernal  yells  as  we  rused  meant  1 
These,  and  the  trampings  of  hoofs,  and  the  noise  of  the  javelins'  whirringt. 

Blent  with  the  clashii^  of  swords  and  the  roar  of  the  round-mouthed  cannon* 

Made  their  wav  down  through  the  depths  of  the  seas  of  Dharra  and  T£nnon» 
Striking  incredible  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  herrings ! 


*  Zehir-ed-Deen  Mohammed  el-Baber,  Sultan  of  the  Moghuls.  He  reigned  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  which  have  since  been  translated 
into  English. 

t  The  wall  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  Derbend,  on  the  sooth  of  the 
Caspian,  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  Yucyudj  and  Madjudj  (Gog  and 
Magog.) 

X  According  to  Mohammedan  philosophy  there  are  seven  heavens  and  seven 
earths ;  the  poet,  however,  here  supposes  that  one  of  the  earths,  being  converted 
into  dost,  and  soaring  aloft,  joined  we  seven  heavens,  leaving  only  six  eaoihs  below. 
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Dazzlinffest  deeds  of  daring  meanwhile  were  performed  by  our  heroes. 
Some  of  whom  singly  demolished  the  Heathens  by  two  rows  and  three  rows  1 
I  myself  seeing  a  couple  of  hai^bone  dogs  edging  niffh  mey 

Whom  I  made  out  to  be  Sil£s  from  the  twang  of  tne  jargon  they  jabbered* 
Cut  at  them  both ;  but  the  ground  thereabouts  being  sludgy  and  slunry 

If  like  a  nlnoompoop,  slipped,  and  my  sword  had  tiie  sou  for  a  scabbard  ; 
Wherefore  I  bellowed  out  lustily,  '*  Highnesses  I     Mercy's  a  Tirtue  !** — 
And  they  replied,  "  Never  fear !     We  are  8xkk$  against  One,  and  won*t  hurt 

your 
Which  very  trumpery  joke  occasioned  much  boisterous  laughter. 
I,  however,  sat  wiping  my  weapon  a  long  while  after. 
Growling,  meantime,  at  uie  Sikhs,  and  sorry  to  think  I  had  missed  'em« 

When  almost  everv  one  else  could  brag  of  some  beautiful  slaughter. 
All  this  worry  completely  exhausted  my  phvsical  system. 

Which  I  was  glad  to  recruit  by  a  mug  of  brandy  and  water. 

VII. 

tfoncltif(ion. 

*<  Victory  !**  at  length  was  the  cry.     'Twas  clear  to  the  dullest  beholder 
Which  way  the  cat  would  jump  ere  the  day  was  another  hour  oldw. 
Looking  once  more  at  my  sword,  I  found  it  was  damaged ;  so,  scorning 

Danger,  I  thought  I  would  march  and  get  it  repaired  by  our  cutlers. 

Somehow  or  otner,  however,  I  didn't,  but  stopped  at  a  sutler's. 
Where  I  drank  other  two  mugs,  which  I  promised  I'd  pay  for  next  monuBg. 
Feeling  at  last  rather  muzs^,  I  staggered  awav  to  Zal-^tshman, 

(Which  was  a  spot  near  Ui-Walluy,)  and  there,  in  a  meadow  of  clover. 
Laid  myself  down  at  full  length,  and  snored  for  some  hours  like  a  watchman. 

When  I  awoke  'twas  dusk,  and  the  fun  (for  the  day)  was  over ; 
Which  to  a  man  of  my  desperate  valour  was  highly  provoking! 
Round  me  were  soldiers  in  n'oups,  tippling,  or  talkins>  or  smoking. 
As  I  had  guessed  from  the  nrst,  our  arms  were  entir^  victorious. 

Twofold  indeed  was  the  vengeance  we  wreaked  on  the  enemy's  legions : 

First,  we  dismissed  their  souls  to  the  lowest  of  Lucifer's  reeions ; 
Secondly,  pillaged  their  bodiesr^a  job  we  found  somewhat  laborious  I 
Princes  and  Ri^ahpoots  lay  flat  in  full  dress  and  hieh  feather. 

Them  we  relieved  of  their  jewels  and  rings,  w:hicn  they  wore  in  great  plenty; 

And  from  the  backs  of  the  troopers  we  stripped  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Thousand  short  Indian  cloaks  of  glossy  antelope  leather. 
Camp-spoils  of  all  sorts  besides  requited  us  on  the  occasion. 
More  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Timur's  invasion ; 
Elephants,  horses,  and  camels  ;  cannon,  and  trappings,  and  banners. 

Pistols,  and  matchlocks,  and  straight  Moghul  swords,  double>edged  and  croo- 
hilted. 

Also  long  lances,  with  which  those  idolaters  now  and  then  tilted* 
Having  imbibed,  it  would  seem,  a  taste  for  our  chivalrous  manners  I 
This  was  the  end  of  that  battle.     But  matter  more  curious  conoemiiig  it* 

Matter  attested  in  form  before  the  deewauns*  of  two  Dastersyf 

May  be  obtained  firom  Al-Ghabbi  the  Silent  for  twenty  piastres. 
If  thart  be  any  inquisitive  jackass  dettrous  of  learning  it  1 
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BARROW  S   LIFE   OF   SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE. 


The  story  of  a  poop  sailor-boy  who 
became  the  most  distinguished  mariner 
)f  his  time,  the  great  admiral  of  Eng- 
^d,  and  victor  of  the  most  formidable 
leet  that  ever  threatened  her  shores, 
)re8ents  attractions  sure  to  make  a 
rolume  at  all  times  popular ;  and 
vhen  to  the  wild  adventures  and 
brless  spirit  of  Drake  we  add  the 
nflaence  which  his  actions  have  had 
«  the  fortunes  of  his  country — that 
^  gave  the  great  impulse  not  only 
» the  naval  advancement,  but  to  the 
Joramercial  enterprise  of  England,  we 
oust  regard  his  life  as  one  of  cardinal 
mportance  in  our  annals,  and  take  up 
he  subject  with  a  confidence  that  it 
rill  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

No  one  of  our  remarkable  men  has 
ttdhis  life  so  often  written  or  by  more 
celebrated  persons  than  Sir  Francis 
I)rake.  Among  his  biographers  are 
Camden,  Fuller,  Johnson  the  lexico- 
Taphcr,  and  the  laurelled  Southey. 
-^pe  de  Vega  wrote  a  sarcastic  epic, 
>r  melodramatic  satire,  on  his  life  and 
leath,  and  his  adventures  were  dra- 
natised  by  D'Avenant  in  the  reijpi  of 
^rlea  11.  The  latest  testimony  to 
he  perennial  interest  of  his  memoirs 
»  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Barrow. 
It  w  not,  in  regard  to  style,  equal  to 
nany  of  its  predecessors ;  but  we  think 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
nost  valuable  life  of  Drake  at  present 
«fore  the  public.  Mr.  Barrow  failed, 
>s  he  tells  us,  in  gaining  access  to  some 
►f ivate  collections ;  his  industry,  bow- 
ter,  has  not  been  unrewarded.  In 
he  State  Paper  Office,  and  in  the 
British  Mnseum,  he  had  the  good 
ortune  to  find  many  autograph  letters 
»f  Drake,  and,  gleaning  from  these 
«d  other  fields,  he  has  been  enabled 
0  add  a  good  deal  to  what  was  known 
four  ancient  mariner.  Availing  our- 
elves  of  all  sources,  and  noticing  Mr. 
^arrow's  work  as  we  proceed,  we 
hall  bring  together  whatever  occurs 
(>  ns  as  most  interesting  on  the  sub- 
set of  Drake. 


The  navigator  was  bom,  as  he  him- 
self told  Camden,  of  humble  parentage ; 
and  with  this  statement  all  the  accounts 
of  him  commence.  His  father  was  an 
humble  man  and  very  poor,  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  he  was  connected 
with  another  family  of  the  name,  who, 
whatever  were  their  other  possessions, 
had  certainly  a  coat  of  arms:  as  the 
claims  of  heraldry  were  at  this  time 
strictly  enforced,  and  a  king  at  arms 
was  a  king  indeed,  we  must  accept  this 
as  proof  of  their  gentility.  Edmond 
Drake,  the  father,  had  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  respectable  education, 
and  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  fled  from  his  native 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  to  avoid  a  per- 
secution arising  out  of  the  law  of  the 
Six  Articles  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
Times  becoming  more  propitious,  he 
was,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, appointed  to  read  prayers  to  the 
seamen  on  board  the  Queen's  fleet  sta- 
tioned on  the  Medway.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  ordained  deacon,  and  sub- 
sequently made  vicar  of  the  church  of 
Upnore.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
biographies  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  born  in  the  hull  of  a  ship.  This 
is  a  picturesque  circumstance,  which, 
we  regret  to  find,  is  not  true.  When 
the  father  fled  into  Rent,  he  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  a  ship,  where  several  of 
his  many  sons  were  born,  but  Francis, 
the  eldest,  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
cottage  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west 
of  Tavistock,  in  the  year  1539,  and  was 
so  named  after  his  god-father  Sir  Fran- 
cis Russell,  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford. 
His  father's  duties  called  him  among  the 
seamen,  and,  brought  up  thus  in  the 
boats  on  the  Medway,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  young  Francis  imbibed  a 
liking  for  the  sea.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  twelve  sons,  and  his  father,  '*  by 
reason  of  his  poverty,"  put  him,  says 
Camden,  to  the  master  of  a  bark,  his 
neighbour,  who  "held  him  hard  to 
his  business."  The  small  vessel  was 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in 
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making  voyages  to   Holland  and  to 
France — an  admirable  school   for   a 
seaman :   and  it  was  here  that,  by  a 
persevering  application,  he  made  that 
intimate   acquaintance   with  his   pro- 
fession which  afterwards  secured  him 
fortune    and    fame.      His    zeal    and 
fidelity  gained  him  the  good  will  of 
his    master,   who,    dying   unmarried, 
bequeathed  him  the  bark.     Thus  at 
eighteen   Drake  became  master  of  a 
ship  of  his  own.     He  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  for  more  than  four  years 
in  trips  of  a  like  kind,  to  have  made 
some  voyages  to  Biscay,  and  to  have 
amassed  a  little  money.     By  the  ad- 
vice of  Captain  John  Hawkins,  who 
is  called  his  kinsman,  he  sold  his  vessel, 
and  engaged  his  whole  fortune  in  a 
venture   with    him    to    the    coast  of 
Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  at 
that  time  the  El  Dorado  of  all  mari- 
ners.    Hawkins,   a  bold  and  adven- 
turous seaman,  was  the  son  of  William 
Hawkins,  an  eminent  sea-captain  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  first 
Englishman   who    traded   to    Brazil. 
The  slave   trade  was  at  this  time  a 
new  and  a  most  profitable  branch  of 
commerce.       It  was   carried  on   by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  between  Henry  VIII. 
and   the    Emperor    Charles   V.,   had 
been  long  previously  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the    Portuguese,   and 
was  not,  strange  to  say,  denounced  as 
infamous.      John    Hawkins    has   the 
unenviable  celebrity   of  having   been 
the  first  Englishman  who  enioarked 
in  it ;  and  it  was,  we  suppose,  to  mark 
this  circumstance,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  she  made  him  paymaster 
of  the  navy,  gave  him  a  coat  of  arms, 
**  whose  crest  was  a  demi-moor,  pro- 
perly coloured,  bound    by  a  cord." 
Qn   the   2d  of  October,   1567,  they 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  on  reaching 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  Hawkins  offered 
his  assistance  to  a  negro  king  against 
another,    on    the    condition   that  he 
should  have  all  the  prisoners.     This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  a  town  of  8,000 
inhabitants,  strongly  paled  round  and 
well  defended,  was  carried  by  assault. 
The  adventurers  were  to  have  their 
choice  of  their  friend  the  black  king's 
prisoners ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
he  deceived  them.      The  negro,  "  in 
which    nation,"    says    Hawkins,   mo- 


ralizing, "is  never  or  seldom  found 
truth,"*  disappeared  in  the  night  with 
his  captives  and  camp.  We  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Drake  revolted 
from  the  scenes  he  encountered  here, 
as,  though  the  slave  trade  was  at  that 
time  the  most  money-making  of  a&, 
he  never  afterwards  had  the  least  <»»- 
nection  with  it. 

The  squadron  now  proceeded  in  tbe 
usual  course  to  the  Canaries  and  the 
Spanish  main ;  and  the  only  iucideflt 
of  consequence  that  occiurred  was,  thi: 
in   calling    at   Rio    de   la    Hacha,  it 
pleased   Hawkins  to  storm  the  tova 
because  the  governor  declined  trading 
with  him.     This  was  a  strong  mea- 
sure, considering  that   England  aod 
Spain  were  then  at  peace  ;    all  thu 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  it  is,  tbi£ 
the  governor  acted  in  contravention  of 
treaties,  and  that  the  Spaniards  wiere 
at  this  time  influenced  by  as  bostife 
and  a  more  treacherous  feeing  against 
us — of  which  we  shall  have,  just  nov, 
a  very  sufficient  proof.      Passii^  o& 
towards.  Florida,   our   squadron  to 
driven  liy   storm    into    the    Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  entered  in   distress  tbe 
port  of    San    Juan  d*UIloa.      Hwe 
there  took  place  a  transaction,  whieiw 
as  it  had  a  memorable  effect  as  veil 
on  the  fortunes  as  on  the  character  of 
Drake,  we  shall  relate  with  some  ^ 
tail,  yet  as  rapidly  as  we  can.     Wto 
our  ships  entered  the  harbour,  tk 
Spaniards  mistook  them  for  their  own 
fleet,  which  was  daily  expected,  ani 
were  in  much  fear  on  discovering  their 
error.     Hawkins  assured  those  who 
came  on   board  that  he   was  drivei 
in    by   stress  of  weather,    and  onl; 
wanted  provisions,  for  which  he  wa» 
ready  to  pay.     On  this,  the  townsmen 
were,  as  Hakluyt  says,  "  recomforted.'^ 
The  next  morning  the  true   Spanish 
fleet  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  Hawkias 
sent  a  boat  to  their  admiral,  sayiag, 
that  before  he  allowed  them  to  enter 
the  harbour,  there  must  be  a  guarantee 
for  peace  between  them.     This  was  a 
haughty  message  to  Spaniards  with  s 
large  fleet,   and  at  the   entrance  oi* 
their  own  port;    but    Hawkins   w 
a  bold  man,  knew  that  it  was  onh 
while  he  kept  them  at  the  eotranoe  oi' 
the  harbour  that  he  bad  any  advantage, 
and  was  also  sensible  that  they  wo^ 
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'  to  avenge  his  assault  on  Rio  de 
la  Hacha.  Conditions  were  agreed  on, 
hostages  exchanged,  and  the  Spanish 
fleet  sailed  into  harbour.  Job  Hartop* 
remarks,  that  in  exchanging  hostages, 
"the  faithlesse  Spanyardes"  gave,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  "  of  their  basest 
company,  in  costly  apparell."  In  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  Hawkins, 
observing  a  more  than  usual  appearance 
of  numbers  on  board  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  that  their  guns  were  pointed 
towards  his  own,  sent  to  know  the 
reason.  The  messenger  was  Stained, 
and  a  trumpet  sounded  the  signal  for 
attack.  Hawkins  was  at  dinner  when 
he  heard  this,  and,  springing  on  deck, 
saw  a  crowd  of  Spaniards  boarding 
the  Minion.  He  instantly  cried,  in 
**a  fierce  voyce,"  "  God  and  Saint 
George !  upon  those  traitorous  villains, 
and  rescue  the  Minion."  A  desperate 
though  an  unequal  conflict  followed, 
each  of  our  few  vessels  were  attacked 
by  several  of  the  large  Spanish  ships  ; 
the  Minion  and  Drake's  bark,  the 
Judith,  only  escaped,  and  they  owed 
their  aafety  to  the  courage  of  their 
commanders.  The  others  were  not 
unrevenged.  Great  numbers  of  the 
assailants  were  killed,  and  several  of 
their  ships  destroyed,  including  their 
idmiral's.  This  expedition  took  place 
in  1568,  and  the  events  of  it  deter- 
mined the  character  of  Drake's  career. 
[t  is  to  them — the  loss  of  all  his  pro- 
perty— ^the  murder  of  his  friends — 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  his  hatred  of 
Spain,  and  his  resolution  to  make 
reprisals  for  himself— a  line  of  con- 
iact  in  which  he  was  a  good  deal 
fupported  by  public  feeling,  and  in 
fhich  he  had  the  exceeding  good  for- 
nne  of  being  fortified  by  the  chaplain 
)f  his  fleet.  This  reverend  casuist 
Lssored  him,  that  having  been  treated 
rith  treachery  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
16  might  repair  his  losses  upon  him 
rherever  he  could.  **  The  case,"  says 
^oller,  **  was  clear  in  sea-divinity  ; 
nd  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to 
telieve  doctrines  which  make  for  their 
wn  profit."  He  did  not,  however, 
dopt  this  course  at  once,  possibly 
ecanse  he  had  some  expectation  of 
eoeiving  compensation  from  the  Spa- 
iah  government,  for  which  he  appears 
9  have  applied,  and  probably  for  a 


nK>re  influential  reason,  that  he  had 
neither  funds  of  his  own  nor  sufficient 
reputation  to  gain  them  from  others. 
He  made  some  trading  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  carefully  reconnoitred 
the  localities  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  navigation  of  those  seas,  amassed 
some  money,  and  established  such  a 
character  with  adventurers  at  home, 
that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  collecting 
round  him  those  who,  with  their  per- 
sons and  property,  were  ready  to  join 
him.  He  accordingly  planned  his  first 
expedition  for  reprisals,  formed  with 
this  view  avowedly — sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  May,  1572,  and  in  July  ar- 
rived by  night  off  Nombre  de  Dies, 
the  place  he  had  purposed  to  attack. 
Anchoring  in  the  offing,  he  ordered 
out  the  boats  and  proceeded  silently 
towards  the  town.  A  man  who  was  on 
guard  saw  them  land,  the  alarm-bell 
of  the  town  rung  out,  and  on  reaching 
the  market-place,  they  were  received 
by  the  Spaniards  with  a  volley  of  shot. 
Drake,  says  Prince,  *^  returned  the 
greeting  with  a  flight  of  arrows,  the 
ancient  English  compliments."  He 
received  himself  a  dangerous  wound, 
but  knowing  how  much  depends  on  a 
leader's  firmness,  concealed  it.  In 
the  skirmish  which  ensued,  he  took 
some  prisoners,  and  made  them  lead 
him  to  the  governor's  house.  Here 
they  saw,  in  a  lower  room,  vast  heaps 
of  silver  piled  up  against  the  .wall. 
"  If  the  eye-measurement  of  silver  be 
nearly  the  truth,  the  heap  must  have 
been  about  the  value  of  a  million 
sterling."  Drake  told  his  men  that 
he  had  now  brought  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  treasury  of  the  world, 
which,  if  they  did  not  gain,  none  but 
themselves  were  to  be  blamed.  He 
was  at  this  time  funting  firom  loss  of 
blood ;  his  men  bound  up  the  wound 
with  his  scarf,  and,  adding  force  to 
entreaty,  carried  him  off  to  his  boat. 
Recovering  speedily  from  his  wound, 
and  being  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations of  treasure  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  he  hung  about  the  coasts,  in 
hopes  of  better  fortune.  He  had 
carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Simerons,  a  race  of  native  Indians^ 
who  had  escaped  from  Spanish  slavery, 
and   established    themselves  on   the 
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isthmufi  of  Darien.  From  informn- 
tion  goined  through  them,  he  resolved 
to  intercept  the  retcoes,  or  caravan 
of  mules,  which  brings  the  king  of 
Spain's  treasure  across  the  isthmus, 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  He 
accordingly  left  his  ships  in  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  and  taking  with  him  a 
force  of  forty-eight  persons,  of  whom 
only  eighteen  were  English,  proceeded 
towards  the  interior,  in  the  direction 
of  Venta  Cruz.  It  was  in  this  at- 
tempt that  he  first  saw  the  Pacific, 
the  roost  interesting  and  important 
of  all  the  events  of  his  expedition. 
The  attack  on  the  caravan  was  well 
arranged.  The  ambuscade  was  laid, 
the  mules  were  approaching,  they 
heard  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  when 
suddenly  one  of  their  own  men,  who 
had  indulged  in  brandy,  started  up, 
and  the  plot  was  discovered.  Instead 
of  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  Spa- 
niards had  time  to  collect  their  men, 
and  Drake  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
a  superior  force.  In  returning  by  the 
mountains,  the  chief  of  his  Indian 
followers  asked  him  to  climb  with  him 
a  little  higher  on  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  range,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  to  "  a  goodlie  and 
great  high  tree,"  in  which  there  were 
steps  cut  out  to  facilitate  ascending  to 
nearly  the  top,  and  amidst  the  branches 
there  was  found  a  bower,  in  which 
twelve  men  might  sit  and  see  at  once 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 
It  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  the 
weather  fiiir,  the  atmosphere  clear, 
and  Drake  had  a  distinct  and  far- 
extending  view  of  that  new  ocean, 
of  which  he  had  heard  such  strange 
reports,  and  which  he  was  now  the 
first  Englishman  to  behold.  Deeply 
impressed,  he  extended  his  arms,  and 
besought  the  Almighty  "  to  give  him 
life  and  leave  once  more  to  sail  an 
English  ship  in  those  seas.*'  His  wish 
was  fulfilled ;  he  did  sail  an  English 
ship  on  those  seas,  but  he  was  not,  as 
he  had  hoped  to  be,  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  sailed  there.  That 
achievement  was  made  by  one  of  his 
own  crew,  then  with  him,  and  who 
with  the  others  was  called  up  by  him 
to  see  the  Pacific.  John  Oxenham 
was  an  able  seaman,  a  bold  soldier, 
and  more  than  for  either  of  those 
characters  prized  by  all  the  crew  as 
their  valued  cook.  When  Drake, 
pointing  to  the  Pacific^  acquainted  his 


men  with  his  petition  and  purpose, 
Oxenham  protested  that  unless  the 
captain  "  did  beat  him  from  his  com- 
pany, he  would  follow  him  by  God's 
grace."  On  their  return  to  England, 
Oxenham  having  amassed  some  mooer, 
and  imbibed  his  leader's  lore  of  enter- 
prise, watched  in  the  expectation  tfast 
Drake  would  fit  out  another  expeditios 
for  the  Spanish  Main.  But  after  tro 
whole  years,  seeing  Drake  otherwise 
engaged,  he  undertook  the  adventure 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  ovn 
way.  Me  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and,  with 
a  crew  of  seventy  men,  re-visited  Ibs 
friends  the  Simerons.  Disappointed 
in  some  expectations  of  immediate 
treasure,  he  laid  his  ship  up  in  a  woody 
creek,  covered  it  with  boughs,  aad 
with  his  crew  and  six  Indians  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  built  a  pinnace, 
and  launching  it  on  the  new  wtAen, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  ever 
sailed  on  the  Pacific.  He  made  socoe 
valuable  prizes,  but  was  ultimately 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  aad  executed 
at  Lima. 

Marco  Polo  is  the  first  Eoropeaa 
known  to  have  seen  the  Sooth  Sea. 
About  the  year  1290  he  made  his  way 
through  Asia  to  the  eastern  ^ores  <^ 
China,  and  among  the  wonders  fee 
described,  were  the  great  waters  of 
the  east  and  its  frequent  islandsi  is- 
eluding  the  marvellous  Zipangu,  the 
modern,  but  still  unknown  Japan.  Two 
centuries  later,  1492,  Colurabos,  as- 
suming that  the  waters  Polo  saw  were 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  earth  wis 
spherical,  inferred  that  by  a  western 

{)assage  he  would  reach  IndiA.  He 
lad  never  heard  of  another  ocean, 
had  no  idea  that  he  had  discoTered  a 
new  continent,  and  lived  and  died  in 
the  conviction  that  the  land  he  had 
reached  was  Asia ;  that  he  had  made 
out,  what  he  had  contemplated,  the 
western  route  to  India,  and  hence  the 
appellation  of  the  West  Indies.  Vaaco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  a  Spanish  aoltfier 
and  governor  of  a  colony  in  Dsrien, 
was  the  first  European  who  ought 
strictly  to  be  said  to  have  discov^ed 
the  Pacific,  and  who  made  it  known 
as  a  new  ocean.  This  was  in  1513. 
He  had  heard  of  it  firom  the  Indians^ 
and  set  out  with  a  party  of  soldien 
and  native  guides  to  verify  the  ac- 
counts he  had  received.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  whkh 
his  gnides  assured  him  he  should  see 
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the  new  waters,  he  ascended  alone. 
He  had  been  a  ruthless  soldier,  yet, 
overcome  bj  the  first  sight  of  this 
▼ast  ocean,  his  immediate  impulse 
was,  like  Drake's,  to  fall  upon  his 
knees  in  awe.  Resembling,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  early  Spaniards  in 
America,  Vasco  Nunez  made  his  piety 
to  consist  with  pillage,  for,  directly 
afterwards,  he  levied  the  most  oppres- 
si\'e  contributions  on  the  natives.  The 
new  ocean  was  called  the  "  South 
Sea,**  because,  from  the  place  he  stood 
OD,  he  saw  it  while  looking  towards 
the  south.  There  is  no  propriety  in 
the  name,  and,  as  our  sailors  know, 
not  much  more  in  that  of  the  term 
**  Pacific." 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative. 
Having,  through  the  folly  of  one  in- 
temperate man,  lost  the  treasure  he 
connted  on,  he  was  about  to  seek  his 
ship,  when,  altogether  unexpectedly, 
they  came  on  another  rescoe  of  fifty 
mules  carrying  silver  and  wedges  of 
^old.  Of  this  ,.they  took  as  much  as 
they  could  bring  away  with  them,  and 
hid  the  rest,  intending  to  return  for 
if,  bat  the  Spaniards  found  it  out. 
Having  now  a  good  deal  of  booty, 
Drake  proceeded  towards  the  shore,  to 
look  for  his  ships.  They  were  not 
there,  but  in  their  place  he  saw  Span- 
ish pinnaces  searching  the  coast  about, 
as  if  watching  for  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  had  recourse  to  what 
was  truly  a  forlorn  hope.  He  had  a 
rafl  shaped  from  some  fallen  trees, 
bound  as  they  could  together,  and 
making  a  sail  out  of  a  biscuit-bag 
raised  it  on  a  sort  of  mast,  while  for 
a  rudder  they  had  an  oar  formed  out 
of  a  young  tree.  Thus,  having  rigged 
the  raft,  Drake  and  three  men  put 
out  to  sea,  being  always  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  and  at  every  wave  up 
to  their  shoulders,  and  in  this  plight 
they  sailed  about  for  six  hours,  when 
at  length  their  own  ships  hove  in  sight. 
Bat  not  seeing  the  raft,  and  night 
coming  on,  they  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  ran  fur  shelter  behind  a 
point  of  land.  Drake  judging  that 
they  were  at  anchor  there,  ran  the  raft 
ashore,  and  walking  with  his  comrades 
across  the  headland,  had  the  happiness 


of  gaining  his  ship  once  more.  They 
afterwards  got  their  booty  aboard,  and 
hoisting  their  mainsails,  made  for  Eng- 
land,  which  they  reached  after  a 
passage  of  unusual  quickness,  going 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  in  twenty- 
three  days.  They  arrived  at  Plymouth 
on  a  Sunday,  during  sermon-time, 
and  the  news  having  reached  the 
church,  the  preacher  was  left  almost 
alone,  nearly  all  his  congregation  going 
out  to  cheer  the  adventurers.  This 
circumstance,  which  tells  so  little  for 
their  piety,  was  probably  not  much  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Drake, 
prosperous  now,  and  safe  from  so 
many  hazards.  It  certainly  does  not 
harmonize  with  a  sentiment  closing  an 
account  of  the  voyage,  said  to  be  re- 
vised by  himself, 

**  Sou  Deo  Gloria.** 

After  all  his  toils,  our  adventurer, 
on  his  return  home,  indulged  in  no 
interval  of  rest.  It  was  in  August, 
1573,  that  he  reached  England,  and^ 
in  the  same  year,  we  find  him  enea^ed 
in  assisting  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Either 
of  the  well-known  favourite  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  Ireland.  Essex  was  acting 
with  a  volunteer  expedition  against  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  and  Drake  joined 
him,  supplying  at  his  own  expense 
some  small  vessels,  which  Stowe  calls 
frigates,*  and  with  which  he  performed 
some  gallant  exploits.  This  Irish  ex- 
pedition is  an  important  era  in  his 
life.  It  brought  him  more  favour- 
ably before  the  public,  made  his  talents 
as  a  commander  prominent,  and  led 
to  connections  witn  influential  people. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  the  vice-chamberiain,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  queen.  This  was 
on  his  return  from  Ireland,  when  he 
was  preparing  for  that  exploration  of 
the  Pacific,  which,  from  the  moment 
of  his  first  seeing  it,  was  the  main 
object  of  his  thoughts.  We  are  told 
that  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  commission, 
and  presented  him  with  a  sword,  say- 
ing, "  I  account  that  he  who  striketh 
thee,  Drake,  striketh  me.*'  We  place 
no  reliance  on  this  tale  of  a  commis- 
sion, as  it  docs  not  consist  with  the 


•  Mr.  Barrow  observes  that  there  was  no  such  name  as  frigate  in  our  navy  at 
that  time.  The  term  fregata  then  described  a  small  pinnace,  with  sails  and  oars, 
of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  tons,  and  mostly  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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cautious  character  of  the  queen.  She 
douhtless  knew  enough  of  his  warfare 
with  the  Kinff  of  Spain  not  openly  to 
sanction  it,  the  governments  heing  at 
the  time,  professedly  at  least,  at 
peace ;  and,  though  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  position  and  her  in- 
ability to  redress  the  outrages  com- 
mitted on  her  subjects  she  might 
forbear  noticing  their  acts  of  retali- 
ation,  we  are  well  assured  that  she 
manifested  no  approval  of  them.  The 
circumstance  of  her  admitting  our 
mariner  to  an  interview,  shows  that 
she  gave  him  support,  but  this  was 
in  regard  to  his  voyage  as  one  of  dis- 
covery, the  only  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  have  been 
submitted  to  her.  In  reference  to  the 
maritime  prospects  of  her  people,  and 
to  her  own  renown,  that  voyage  was 
a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  her. 
It  was  in  1577,  that  is,  four  years 
after  his  return  from  America,  that 
Drake  commenced  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  His  objects  in  setting  out 
were,  to  trace  out  that  mysterious 
entrance  into  the  Pacific,  once  passed 
by  Magellan,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
had  given  out  to  be  closed,  and  the  whole 
region  haunted  by  storms  and  every 
terror;  and  once  in  the  South  Sea,  he 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  back  to  Europe 
by  a  north-west  passage.  These  objects 
mark  the  enterprise  of  his  character  ; 
but  coupled  with  them  was  another 
not  less  dear  to  him,  that  was,  the 
carrying  on  what  he  called  his  war 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  a  contest  in 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  the  gainer. 
This  remarkable  undertaking  was  fitted 
out  at  his  own  expense,  or  on  his 
credit,  unassisted  by  the  government. 
It  consisted  of  five  ships,  the  Pelican 
of  100  tons,  commanded  by  himself; 
the  Elizabeth  of  80,  Captain  John 
Winter  ;  the  Marygold,  a  bark  of 
35  tons ;  the  Swan ;  the  Christopher, 
a  pinnace  ;  and  he  took  out  four 
smaller  pinnaces  in  frames.  These 
ships  were  well  found,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  his  own,  sumptuous ;  all  the 
vessels  for  his  table,  and  some  even  for 
the  cook-room,  being  of  silver.  He  had 
also  a  band  of  musicians.  We  may 
add  that  they  took  out  with  them  a 
chaplain,  Francis  Fletcher.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  particulars  in  which  we 
still  fall  short  of  our  predecessors.  In 
•none  of  our  later  voyages  of  discovery 
was  there  a  single  chaplain^  and  this. 


from  what  we  know  of  their  personal 
characters,  arose,  we  may  confidently 
say,  not  from  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
manders, but  from  the  defectiTe  ». 
rangements  of  the  admiralty.  There 
are  constantly,  in  our  service,  frigates 
three  years  at  sea  without  tb«r  crews 
having  once  had  the  advantages  of 
clerical  assistance.  The  adventmw 
sailed  from  Plvmouth  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1577.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  they  captured,  off  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  a  Portuguese  vesel 
carrying  passengers.  Drake  let  the 
crew  go,  but  retained  the  pilot,  be- 
cause he  was  well  acquwnted  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  This  man,  named 
Nuno  de  Sylva,  was  with  him  for  a 
great  part  of  his  voyage,  and  published 
a  narrative,  which  is  g^ven  in  Hakloyt 
The  general,  as  Drake  was  called,  pm 
some  men  into  the  Portuguese  prize, 
and  gave  the  command  of  her  to 
Thomas  Doughty,  who  bad  joined 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer ;  hat 
this  person  being  charged  with  hini^ 
taken  involuntary  presents  from  ik 
Portuguese  prisoners,  was  remoTcd, 
and  the  bark  given  to  Thomas  DrJte, 
the  leader's  brother.  After  loaTing 
the  Cape  de  Verd's,  they  were  duk 
weeks  out  of  sight  of  land,  "oflai 
meeting  with  unwelcome  storms,  and 
less  welcome  calms,  being  in  tk 
bosom  of  the  burning  zone."  As  they 
approached  the  equator,  "  Drake, 
says  Camden,  always  careful  of  his 
men's  health,  "  let  every  one  of  them 
blood  with  his  own  hand."  Earljin 
February,  they  made  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  the  natives  seeing  their 
ships  far  at  sea,  had  fires  along  the 
coasts,  and  practised  conjuration*!  id 
the  charitable  hope  that  the  vessels 
might  be  wrecked.  This  the  sailors 
learned  from  Da  Sylva,  the  pilot,  and 
were  assured  for  their  comiFort,  that 
the  incantations  were  always  successft*- 
In  exploring  this  coast  they  found  jn 
depositories  near  the  rocks  quantities 
of  the  nandu,  or  American  ostrH 
and  other  fowls,  dried,  and  prepared 
for  food.  In  one  place  they  fotwd 
fifty  of  those  ostriches  ready  dried, 
their  thighs  being  as  large  "  as  rea- 
sonable legs  of  mutton.**  The  cre^ 
who  were  improving  in  sea  eqintjj 
viewed  these  as  a  constructive  present, 
and  forthwith  appropriated  theffl- 
Standing  out  again  to  sea,  thcj  pro- 
ceeded south,  and   reached  «  F*^ 
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they  named  Seal  Bay,  as  they  found 
there  "  certaine  sea-wolves,  commonly 
called  seales,"  which  made  good  pro- 
vision. They  had  much  intercourse 
here  with  the  natives,  who  were  the 
Patagonians,  described  so  differently 
by  early  voyagers.  Magelhaens  called 
thera  giants ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
"  thinking,  peradventure,'*  says  **  The 
World  Encompassed,"  **  that  no  Eng- 
lishman could  come  hither  to  reprove 
them,  named  them  Pejitagones,  that 
is,  five  cubits,  or  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high.*'  Fletcher,  and  the  other 
narrators  of  the  voyage,  don't  describe 
them  as  of  marvellous  height.  Com- 
modore Byron  speaks  of  one  of  them 
as  "  a  frightful  colossus,  not  less  than 
seven  feet  high."  Cook  and  Banks 
ascertained  their  average  height  to  be 
from  five  feet  four  to  five  feet  eight 
inches ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
Captain  Fitzroy,  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle.  Captain  Fitz- 
roy says  that  their  upper  forms  are 
massive,  the  head  large,  the  chest  and 
shoulders  broad — that  they  wear  long, 
loose  mantles — and  thus  that  they  do 
appear  gigantic  and  taller  than  on 
examination  they  are  found  to  be. 
They  received  their  name  not  from 
the  word  Pentagone,  as  mentioned 
above,  but  from  the  Spanish  "  Pata- 
goUy*  signifying  *' clumsy- foot ;"  be- 
cause of  the  large  feet  of  the  natives 
made  more  remarkable  by  their  wide 
and  ill-formed  sandles.  A  little  lower 
down  on  this  coast  they  had  an  affray 
with  the  natives,  in  which  Drake 
hardly  escaped  the  fate  of  Cook. 
They  had  been  in  friendly  communica- 
tion with  them,  making  trials  of  skill 
with  bows  and  arrows.  One  of  the 
tribe  suddenly  came  up,  and,  with  an 
angry  mien,  made  sign  to  the  strangers 
to  depart.  Magelhaens  had  stolen 
away  two  of  the  natives  from  this 
place,  and  probably  the  memory  of 
that  treacherous  act  was  the  cause  of 
the  bloodshed  which  followed.  A 
sailor,  meaning  only  to  frighten  the 
fierce-looking  savage,  bent  a  bow  at 
him,  and  while  in  the  act  the  string 
snapped.  On  this  the  Indians  shot 
their  arrows  at  him,  one  of  which 
pierced  his  lungs.  Oliver,  the  gunner, 
BOW  levelled  a  musket,  but  it  missed 
fire,  and  he  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
The  Indians  were  increasing  rapidly 
in  numbers;  but  Drake,  perceiving 
that  they  were  short  of  arrows,  bid 


his  men  break  those  shot  at  them,  and, 
at  the  same  moment  seizing  a  caliver, 
he  aimed  deliberately  at  the  savage 
who  had  begun  the  fray,  and,  happily 
for  his  party,  sent  a  ball  through  his 
abdomen.  The  Patagonians,  panic* 
struck  at  the  yells  of  the  wounded 
man,  and  by  the  terror  of  a  new  mode 
of  death,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  the 
small  English  company  gladly  re-em« 
barked.  This  was  at  Port  San  Julian, 
where,  on  their  first  landing,  they 
found  a  rueful  memento  of  the  visit  of 
Magelhaens  in  a  gibbet  on  which  he 
had  executed  a  mutineer.  This  cir- 
cumstance forms  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence with  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  here,  and  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  deeply  affecting  the  character 
of  Drake.  We  have  said  that  he 
brought  out  with  him  a  volunteer 
named  Thomas  Doughty ;  he  is  styled 
a  gentleman,  was  a  person  of  some 
talents,  and  superior  education,  but, 
from  his  volunteering  in  this  expedi- 
tion, was  probably  a  man  of  desperate 
fortunes.  He  had  been  removed,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  command  of 
the  Portuguese  bark  on  the  charge  of 
peculation.  More  serious  accusations 
were  now  brought  against  him;  and 
an  inquiry  being  instituted,  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  put  to  death  with 
all  the  forms  of  a  regular  execution. 
This  matter  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  dark  surmise  against  the  memory 
of  Drake — we  say  against  his  memory, 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  his  having  been  charged 
with  it  in  his  lifetime.  Jealousy,  and 
a  desire  to  please  an  individual  in 
power,  have  been  at  times  assigned  as 
motives  of  his  conduct.  Some  of  his 
biographers  hold  him  guilty  of  mur- 
der ;  others,  as  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bar- 
row, refer  to  the  topic  with  hesitation; 
and  others,  the  most  discreet,  avoid  it 
altogether.  The  unfavourable  im- 
pressions may,  we  think,  be  partly 
traced  to  two  of  the  early  statements 
of  this  transaction — one  in  "  The  World 
Encompassed,*'  which,  being  brought 
out  by  Drake's  nephew,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  defence,  or  at  the 
least  a  clear  statement  of  the  matter. 
The  charge  is  given  generally  as 
mutiny,  but  with  no  particulars; 
and  a  want  of  precision  in  what  is 
taken  as  his  own  account  tells  against 
him.  That  narrative,  however,  is 
badly  drawn  up,  embodies  many  cir- 
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cumstances  which  are  incredible^  and 
manifestly  could  not  have  had  the 
sanction  of  Drake.  Another  version^ 
having  the  appearance  of  authority, 
and  calculated  to  interest  us  for 
Doughty,  is  the  ori^nal  journal  of 
Fletcher,  the  chaplam,  from  which 
«<  The  World  Encompassed*'  is  chiefly 
taken»  and  which  mentions  many  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  make  a  fa- 
vourable impression  of  the  prisoner. 
The  chaplain,  who  had  conceived  a 
strong  regard  for  him,  says  he  was 
**  a  pregnant  philosopher,"  that  he  had 
"  a  good  gift  for  the  Greek  tongue," 
and  ''a  reasonable  taste  for  Hebrew,** 
that  he  was  not  behind  many  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  a  good 
Christian.  All  this,  except  his  liking 
for  the  law,  has  most  naturally  created 
a  strong  interest  for  Doughty ;  and 
we  must  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  Fletcher's  esteem  for  him,  that 
he  saw  him  buried,  set  up  a  stone  on 
his  grave,  and  cut  on  i^  in  deep  let- 
ters, his  name,  and  the  date  of  his 
death.  Fletcher  was  very  likely  to 
be  prepossessed  by  the  acquirements 
and  apparent  piety  of  Doughty ;  but, 
as  regards  the  question  of  his  guilt, 
all  he  says  is,  that  he  averred  his  mno- 
cence  to  the  last.  This  we  must  not  ac- 
cept as  a  proof  of  it ;  and  besides,  while 
"we  rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  chaplain, 
we  by  no  means  depend  upon  his 
judgment,  and  cannot,  in  the  face  of 
strong  circumstances,  regard  his  ac- 
count as  entitled  to  weight.  Camden 
says  that  Doughty  was  tried  for  mu- 
tiny, found  guilty  by  twelve  men  after 
the  English  manner,  and  condemned 
to  death ;  and  Hakluyt  states  that  he 
was  tried  *'  as  neere  as  might  be  to  the 
course  of  our  laws  in  England.*' 
Drake  was  never  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  Doughty.  He  was  at  all 
times  beloved  by  his  crews ;  and  lastly, 
the  Spaniards,  who  delighted  in  vili- 
fying nim,  living  or  dead,  never  thought 
of  repeating  this  slander,  a  circum- 
stance which,  were  it  alone,  would  go 
far  towards  satisfying  us  that  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  to  have  no 
foundation.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  is 
the  person  who  is  said  to  have  insti- 
gated Drake  to  make  away  with 
Doughty;  and  the  cause  assigned  is. 


that  he  had  reported  that  Ldeetter 
had  poisoned  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Now 
it  is  not  supposed  that  Essex  was 
poisoned ;  and,  bad  as  Leicester  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
would  have  thus  avenged  the  mere  re- 
peating of  a  calumny,  or  credible  thai 
Drake  would  have  taken  part  in  so 
base  an  act.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  the  facts  referred  to, 
and  merely  because,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  case  are  not  clesrlj 
given,  hold  for  a  moment  that  Drake 
was  guilty. 

It  may  be  said  that  Drake  in  aoj 
event  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
Doughty.  In  reply  to  this  we  most 
state  that  at  this  period  there  were  do 
such  tribimals  as  courts-martial,  and 
that  the  act  regulating  trials  at  sea 
dates  from  a  long  subsequent  period^ 
the  thirteenth  of  Charles  H.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  writer  of  authority,  Sir 
William  Monson,  that  at  this  time  the 
power  of  enforcing  discipline  and  in- 
flicting punishment  was  vested  in  the 
commander  by  the  custom  of  the  sea, 
and  by  the  implied  assent  to  it  of  vm^ 
seaman  who  engaged. 

The  Portuguese  bark  bdng  leaky, 
was  now  broken  up,  and  the  fleet,  ^ 
duced  to  three  ships,  the  Pelican,  the 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Mangold,  taikd 
from  Port  San  Julian  on  the  17th  rf 
August,  and  on  the  20th  made  the 
Cape  de  las  Virgines,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  As  th^ 
entered  the  straits  the  vessels  strws 
their  topsails  in  honour  of  the  queen ; 
and  Drake  changed  the  name  of  his 
ship,  calling  her,  in  compliment  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  Golden  Hind, 
which  was,  we  suppose,  the  crest,  or 
heraldic  device  of  the  chamberlain. 
Magellan,  or,  as  hb  true  name  wi-s 
Magelhaens,  discovered  these  straits 
in  1520,  and  called  them  at  first  the 
Patagonian  straits.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  call  them,  after  his  ship,  the 
straits  of  Victoria ;  but  a  senae  of 
justice  soon  fixed  on  them  their 
present  title,  and  the  name  of  >"«?• 
toria,  since  become  so  august,  was  re- 
served for  discoveries  made  under  ftr 
greater  difficulties.*  A  few  Tcars 
afterwards    they    were    entered  by 


•  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Victoria  Land  has  been  given 
to  discoveries  made  about  the  same  time  in  the  Arctic  and  ibitarctic  circles.    The 
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Loyasa';  and  in  1558  Juan  Ladrilleros 
examined  them  carefully,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government. 
Drake  was  the  fourth  commander, 
and  the  first  Englishman  who  per- 
formed the  passage ;  and  he  had  no 
information  to  guide  or  encourage 
bim  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  passed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Spaniards  had  carefully  given  out 
that  the  passage  was  full  of  dangers, 
hauoted  by  evil  spirits,  and  almost 
certain  destruction  to  any  one  who 
attempted  it.  The  real  dangers  are 
considerable.  The  tides,  which  set  in 
from  both  sides,  are  irregular,  rise 
and  fall  thirty  feet,  and  run  like  a 
torrent  The  channel,  as  Drake  en- 
tered, was  about  a  league  broad,  and 
varies  from  that  to  about  four  leagues 
in  width.  Its  length  was  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  leagues,  and  the  land 
on  both  sides  is  mountainous  and 
steep.  Drake  made  the  intricate  na- 
vigation of  these  straits  in  sixteen 
days,*  which  even  now,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments. It  takes,  as  ^lr.  Barrow  ob- 
serves, one  of  our  square-rigged  ves- 
eeb  a  fortnight  to  accomplish.  On 
the  6th  of  September,  reaching  the 
other  entrance,  he  attained  his  long- 
wisbed-for  hope  of  sxuling  an  English 
ship  on  the  south  sea.  They  had  little 
reason  to  call  this  new  ocean  the 
Pacific,  for  soon  after  thev  entered 
it,  a  gale  came  on  from  the  north- 
east, which  drove  them  to  57  de- 
grees south  latitude,  and  above  two 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  straits. 
In  this  storm  the  Alarigold  was  lost. 
The  other  ships  about  a  week  after- 
wards gained  a  small  bay,  where  they 
hoped  for  shelter,  "it  being  a  very 
foul  night,  and  the  seas  sore  grown  ;** 
bat  the  harbour  was  ilangerous,  and 
the  cable  of  the  Hind  giving  way  in 
the  night,  she  was  driven  out  to  sea. 
The  Elizabeth  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  her.  Wearied  by  the  disasters 
they  had  encountered.  Winter  made 
for  England,  and  reached  it  with  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  first 
Englbhman  who  passed  the  straits 
from  the  Pacific — an  honoiu*  which  he 


little  enjoyed,  as  it  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  imputation 
of  having  deserted  his  commander. 
Meantime,  Drake  was  driven  to  55 
degrees  south,  and  found  for  two  days 
shelter,  and  herbs,  and  water  on  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fucgo.  But  the 
gales  returning,  he  was  again  forced 
from  his  anchorage,  ana  with  the 
further  misfortune  that  he  lost  sight 
of  his  pinnace,  with  eight  of  his  men 
in  it.  The  poor  fellows  had  but  a 
day's  provisions  ;  but  they  gained  the 
straits,  and  reached  the  La  Plata. 
Some  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
Indians  in  the  woods.  One  only,  and 
after  a  period  of  nine  years,  returned 
to  England,  and  had  the  honour  of  re- 
lating his  adventures  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Drake,  driven  on  by  the  storm, 
fell  in  with  "  the  utmost  land  towards 
the  south  pole,"  and  thus  became  the 
discoverer  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Cape  Horn.  The  storm,  after 
continuing  for  fitly-one  days,  ceased, 
and  they  anchored  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  land.  Drake  went 
ashore,  leaned  over  the  promontory  as- 
far  as  he  could,  and  returning  to  his 
ship,  told  the  men  that  "  he  had  beene 
upon  the  southermost  knownc  land  in 
the  world,  and  more  further  to  the 
southwards  upon  it  than  any  man  as 
yet  knownc."  To  the  land,  and  the 
small  islands  about  it,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Elizabethides,  in  honour 
of  the  queen. 

About  forty  years  afterwards,  two 
Dutch  mariners,  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire,  entered  the  Pacific  by  this 
promontory,  and  were  the  first  to 
double  it.  They  named  it  Cape 
Horn,*  or  Hoorn,  from  the  town  of 
Hoorn  in  West  Friesland — the  birth- 
place of  Schouten.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  the  wind  being  fair,  the 
Golden  Hind  sailed  northward  until 
she  reached  the  island  of  Macho  ofif 
the  coast  of  Chili.  Here,  while  fil- 
ling their  water-casks,  a  crowd  of  In- 
dians sprung  from  an  ambuscade,  kil- 
led two  of  the  seamen,  hurt  every 
member  of  the  party,  and  wounded 
Drake  under  the  right  eye.  He  con- 
ceived that  they  took  them  for  Spa- 


intrepid  Simpson,  in  the  late  Arctic  expedition,  so  called  a  land  which  he  coasted  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles;  and  Sir  James  Ross,  as  is  well  known,  gave  the 
name  to  a  ^reat  island  near  the  south  pole. 

*  We  take  this  from  Mr.  Barrow.    Nuno  da  Sylva  in  Hakhiyt  says  they  made  it 
in  twelve  days. 
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niards>  and  on  that  account  forgave 
them.  They  now  made  search  along 
the  coast  for  their  missing  ships,  as  it 
had  been  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of 
separation,  they  should  look  out  for 
each  other  about  this  latitude.  On 
one  occasion,  an  intelligent  Indian 
came  on  board  who  spoke  Spanish,  and 
taking  them  for  Spaniards,  offered  to 
pilot  them  to  Valparaiso,  only  a  few 
leagues  off,  where,  as  he  said,  there 
was  a  Spanish  ship  at  anchor.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  next  morn- 
ing they  were  in  the  harbour  of  Val- 
paraiso, alongside  the  Grand  Captain 
of  the  South,  for  so  was  the  Spanish 
vessel  named.  She  had  on  board 
60,000  pesos  in  gold,  jewels,  and  mer- 
chandize. These  Drake  and  his  crew 
with  an  easy  virtue  appropriated. 
After  plundering  the  town,  they  made 
for  Lima,  taking  from  the  Grand 
Captain  a  pilot  to  bring  them  there. 
In  their  intermediate  visits  to  the 
shore  they  had  many  adventures.  At 
Coquimbo,  their  watering  party  hardly 
escaped  from  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  one  sailor  was  killed. 
At  another  place,  they  surprised  a 
Spaniard,  with  an  Indian  boy  driving 
eight  laraaj^,  each  laden  with  silver. 
At  Arica  they  gained  further  spoil ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  February,  1579, 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  Cal- 
lao,  the  port  of  Lima,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy.  Despatches, 
relating  the  ravages  of  Drake,  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  overland  ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  that 
country  at  this  period  were  so  very 
great,  that  Drake  appeared  in  the  har- 
bour before  they  arrived.  He  found 
there  seventeen  Spanish  vessels,  small, 
we  suppose,  as  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  rifled.  The  plunder  was  not 
great,  but  they  gained  the  important 
intelligence  that  the  great  treasure- 
ship,  the  Cacafuego,  had  sailed  for 
Payta  but  a  few  days  before.  This 
became  his  immediate  object,  and  the 
wind  failing,  the  Hind  was  tow.ed  out 
to  sea.  Meanwhile,  the  viceroy,  Don 
Franceso  de  Toledo,  repaired  to  Cal- 
lao  with  a  large  force,  and  in  sight  of 
the  adventurers,  who  were  becalmed, 
equipped  two  vessels  with  two  hundred 
chosen  men  each,  to  capture  them. 
Fortunately  for  Drake  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  and  he  got  to  sea.  He  was  closely 
followed  ;  but  it  turned  out  for  their 
further  good  fortune  that  the  Spanish 


vessels  were  by  an  oversight  not  pro- 
visioned, and  were  thus  compelled  to 
return.  The  governor  next  sent  out 
three  ships  well  au*med  in  the  direction 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  intercept 
the  rovers  there.  On  the  Isl  of 
March,  they  got  sight  of  the  Cacafuego, 
near  Cape  St.  Francbco.  The  Spa- 
nish captain  taking  the  Hind  for  one 
of  theh"  own  ships  made  towards  her. 
He  soon  saw  his  mistake  ;  but  though 
he  was  unarmed,  refused  to  surrender, 
until  he  was  himself  wounded  and  his 
mainmast  shot  away.  They  found  in 
her  treasure  enough  ''to  ballast  a 
ship,"  and  took,  besides  diamonds  and 
other  jems,  thirteen  chests  of  reales 
of  plate,  eighty  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  twenty-six  tons  of  silver.  The 
uncoined  silver  alone,  valued  at  fire 
shillings  an  ounce,  amounted  to 
£212,000.  Their  ship,  as  they  said 
themselves,  might  now  be  well  called 
the  Oolden  Hind.  Havinz  taken  all 
they  could,  Drake  called  for  the  re- 
gister of  the  treasure,  and,  to  the 
amusement  of  his  men,  wrote  a  receipt 
in  the  margin  for  the  whole  amount. 
The  pri^e  was  then  dismissed,  and 
Drake  gave  the  captain  a  letter  of 
protection,  addressed  to  Winter  of 
the  Elizabeth,  if  they  should  meet, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstance, 
is  remarkable  for  the  phenomenon  of 
its  religious  tone. 

Having  gained  so  much  treasure^ 
they  now  determined  to  make  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  whatever  may  be  thoogfaf 
of  Drake's  doings  in  the  Pacific,  th«^ 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  course 
he  proposed  for  returning  home,  that 
is,  that  it  was  a  signal  exhibition  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.      He  could 
not,  it  is  clear,  return  through  the 
straits  of  Ma^Ilan,  as  the  Spaniards, 
with  an  armed  squadron,  would  surely 
be  watching  for  him.     A  new  route 
by  Cape  Horn  was  open  to  him,  but 
this  was  liable  to  nearly  the  same  ob- 
jections.    There  was  another  course 
not  open  to  like  dangers  ;  that  was,  to 
try  the  passage  made  once  before  by 
Magellan's  ship,  cross  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  returning,  to  secure  both  hb  for- 
tune and  his  fame.    It  is  to  his  honour 
that  he  preferred  a  wholly  new  attempt, 
and  was  willing  to  peril  all  on  the 
chances  of  an  untried  exploit.     He 
proposed  a  north-east  passage  home ; 
that  is,  to  seek  a  passage  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Amwica,  hoping 
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to  find  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
united  there  as  he  had  seen  them  off 
Cape  Horn.  An  impression  had  long 
prevailed,  that  there  was  an  open  com- 
munication between  the  Northern,  At- 
lantic, and  the  Pacific.  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  had  sought  a  north-east 
passage  from  Europe  to  the  Indies ; 
and  m  1576,  a  year  before  Drake 
sailed  from  England,  his  personal 
friend,  Martin  Frobisher,  had  returned 
after  a  similar  attempt,  "  commended 
of  all  men,"  and  "  specially  famous  for 
the  greate  hope  he  brought  of  the  pas- 
sage to  Cathaia."  Drake  had  there- 
fore some  reason  to  hope  that  though 
taking  a  different  direction  he  might 
find  a  clear  northern  communication 
between  the  oceans.  From  all  that 
has  been  since  done  and  learned  on 
the  subject,  there  is  an  increasing  pro- 
bability that  such  a  communication 
does  exist ;  and  the  honour  sought  by 
Drake,  and  so  many  of  our  boldest 
navigators  since,  may  be  reserved  for 
one  who,  we  may  deliberately  say,  is 
equal  to  any  of  them  in  enterprise,  and 
second  to  none  in  acquirements  and 
experience — we  mean  Sir  James  Ross,* 
leader  of  that  recent,  and  in  all  its 
results  most  important  undertaking — 
the  Antarctic  expedition. 

Although  Drake's  proposal  was  not 
altogether  rash,  it  evinced,  as  we  have 
said,  a  high  degree  of  daring.  The 
course  secured  him  from  the  chances 
of  Spanish  vessels,  but  it  brought  him 
into  certain  dangers  for  which  he  was 
ill  prepared.  His  crew  was  small, 
much  worn  by  toils,  they  had  now  no 
medical  assistant ;  and  his  frail  ship 
carried  all  his  wealth,  and  all  the  for- 
tunes of  every  man  who  was  with  him. 
We  af  e  also  enabled  to  see  at  this  mo- 
ment his  influence  with  his  crew.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  his 
plans  known,  but  from  the  interest 
which  every  one  had  now  in  the  ship, 
he  found  himself  on  this  occasion 
obliged  to  consult  them.  He  there- 
fore called  them  together,  declared 
his  views,  and  they  one  and  all  adopted 
them.  Before,  however,  entering  on 
80  great  a  voyage  they  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  repairing  their  ship.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  they  reached  the  small 
island  of    Canno,  near  the  coast  of 


Nicaragua,  and  made  their  repairs. 
While  here,  they  seized  a  prize,  and 
got  possession  of  some  "sea-cards," 
or  charts,  which  were  afterwards  of 
service  to  them.  They  sailed  again 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  after  some 
further  adventures  we  find  them  in 
another  month  entering  on  their  Arctic 
voyage.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  they 
had  reached  the  latitude  of  42*  north. 
Here,  even  at  that  season,  they  describe 
the  weather  as  intolerably  severe. 
The  meat  was  frozen  the  moment  it 
was  taken  from  the  fire,  the  ropes  and 
tackling  were  stiffened,  and  the  men 
suffered  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  unfit 
for  duty.  Having  arrived  at  48"  north, 
they  ran  into  an  ill-sheltered  and  fog- 
covered  bay  on  the  American  coast, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  it,  and, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  men,  were 
driven  by  storm  a  good  deal  south. 
They  next  entered  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  bay  of  St.  Francisco  on  the 
coast  of  California. 

The  Hind  having  sprung  a  leak, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  out  her 
stores  and  remain  to  repair  her. 
Having  fortified  a  small  enclosure, 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse 
with  the  people.  On  one  occasion 
they  witnessed  the  barbarities  of  their 
mode  of  worship,  heard  the  wild  cries 
of  the  men  and  the  wailings  of  the 
women,  both  "  tormenting  themselves 
lamentably  ;"  the  women  tearing  their 
cheeks  and  bosoms,  and  dashing  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  until  they  were 
covered  with  blood.  Drake,  shocked 
at  the  scene  and  pitying  the  poor 
people,  ordered  all  his  people  to  pray- 
ers, and  divine  service  was  performed 
with  a  seriousness  which  the  people 
appreciated.  They  ceased  from  their 
act«  of  violence,  listened  with  breath- 
less attention,  especially  to  the  psalms, 
and  at  every  pause  chanted  out,  in 
token  of  assent,  their  **  oh.*'  When 
the  service  was  over,  they  insisted  on 
returning  the  presents  that  had  been 
given  them,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  accept  a  single  article.  The  arrival 
of  the  strangers  becoming  known,  the 
Hioh  or  king  of  the  district  came  to 
meet  them  with  a  somewhat  imposing 
display  of  barbaric  pomp.  He  put 
his  crown  on  Drake's  head,  and  placing 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand  saluted  him  as 


•  We  are  here  expressing  also  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Barrow. 
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king.  This  ceremony^  which  nio&t 
probably  was  no  more  than  a  form  of 
hospitality,  was  literally  accepted  by 
Drake,  who  took  "  the  crowne  and 
dignitie"  of  the  country  into  bis  hands 
**  to  the  use  of  her  majestic/*  and  gave 
the  territory  the  name  of  Kcw  Albion, 
from  a  re!*emblance  which  struck  him 
to  (he  white  cliffs  of  England.  Captain 
Beechey  conceives  that  he  saw  these 
cliffs  near  Punta  de  los  Reyes.  The 
name  of  New  Albion  is  still  given  in 
our  maps ;  the  country  has  as  yet  ex- 
perienced neither  the  ills  nor  the  ad- 
vantages of  conquest ;  and  the  Jesuits 
have  done  a  little  towards  reducing 
the  natives  to  something  like  civiliza- 
tion. Our  mariners  remained  at  this 
place,  which  they  called  Port  Drake, 
for  five  week?,  and  then  abandoning 
their  search  for  a  passage  round  North 
America,  resolved  on  attempting  to 
cross  the  Pacific,  and  seek  their  way 
home  by  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  'I'hey  accordingly  weighed  an- 
chor at  the  close  of  July,  the  friendly 
natives  lighting  signals  from  their  cliffs 
as  long  as  they  were  in  sight.  They 
steered  for  the  Moluccas ;  and  after 
sailing  for  sixty-eight  days  without 
seeing  land  they  fell  in  with  some 
islands  which,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  they  named  the  Islands  of 
Thieves,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
he  the  Pellew  Islands.  They  remained 
there  hut  two  days,  and  holding  their 
course  still  to  the  westward,  made  the 
Philippines  on  the  16th  of  October. 
They  visited  several  of  these  island.*, 
and  anchored  for  some  days  at  Min- 
danoa.  Sailing  again  on  the  22nd, 
they  kept  a  southerly  course,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  saw  the  Moluc- 
ciis.  They  first  steered  for  Tidore, 
but  a  hoat  coming  off  to  them  from 
another  island,  told  them,  in  broken 
Portuguese,  that,  driven  from  Ternate, 
the  Portuguese  had  taken  possession 
of  Tidore,  and  learning  that  they  were 
no  friends  of  that  nation  advised  them 
to  go  to  Ternate.  This  was  good 
news  for  Drake,  who,  sending  some 
presents  to  the  king  of  that  island, 
followed  the  advice.  The  Sultan  of 
Ternate, at  this  time,  was  an  intelligent 
and  even  an  able  man.  Fuller  calls 
him  "  a  true  gentleman  pagan."  He 
came  with  his  suite  to  meet  Drake. 
Every  canoe  had  a  gun,  and  the  men 
were  well  armed  with  targets,  bows, 
and  spears.     There  were  in  his  train 


some  Turks,  an  Italian^  and  a  Chinese. 
The  sultan  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
Drake  and  his  crew,  supplied  them 
with  all  they  wanted,  and  made  an 
offer  of  an  exclusive  trade  to  England. 
The  son  of  this  chief  wrote  to  James 
the  First,  representing  the  friendship 
of  his  father  with  the  great  Captsun 
Drake,  and  soliciting  the  sad  of  the 
English  against  the  Portuguese,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  Dutch  alliance.  Leaving 
this  capital  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  9m 
of  November,  they  on  the  1 1th,  landed 
on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  forming 
one  of  the  Celebes.  There  they  re- 
mained some  weeks,  living  ashore  in 
tents,  and  setting  up  a  forge  repaired 
their  ship.  They  saw  here  fire-flies, 
showing  a  beautiful  light,  and  bats  ''as 
bigge  as  large  hennes,*'  and  cray  fishes, 
"  one  whereof  was  sufficient  for  four 
hungry  stomachs  at  a  dinner,  being 
very  good  and  restoring  meate."  These 
are  land-crabs,  which  live  "like  conies"* 
in  the  earth,  and  proceed  to  the  aea  in 
great  bands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1579, 
they  once  more  put  to  sea,  and  finding 
themselves  in  danger  among  the  shoals 
of  the  Celebes,  changed  their  course 
from  west  to  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion. Soon  afterwards,  they  experi- 
enced the  most  dangerous  and  nearly 
fatal  incident  of  all  their  perilous  Toy- 
age.  At  evening,  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1580,  they  were  going  in,  as  they 
thought,  a  clear  sea,  with  full  sad 
before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing 
moderately  fresh,  when  they  came 
suddenly  on  a  rock  and  stnck  fast. 
The  boats  were  got  out  to  draw  the 
ship  off  into  deep  water,  but  they  could 
find  no  bottom  to  place  an  andior. 
She  was  not  leaky,  but  there  she  re- 
mained all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
their  efforts  were  as  unavailing. 

"  It  was  to  God's  special  mercy  that 
they  were  alone  beholden  to  their  pre- 
servation, when  no  human  effort  could 
avail.  In  a  state  which  was  hopeless  as 
well  as  helpless,  the  crew  were  simi- 
moncd  to  prayers ;  and  when  that  duty 
was  performed,  they  tried  what  could  m 
done  by  lightening  the  ship.  Three  tons 
of  cloves  were  thrown  down,  eight  of 
the  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  meal  and 
pulse,  but  none  of  the  treasure,  thoi^ 
that  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cam. 
No  visible  benefit  was  produced.  Tlie 
ship  had  grounded  on  a  shelving  rock, 
where  she  lay  there  was  on  one  side 
only  six  feet  depth  at  low  water,  and  to 
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float  her  it  required  Ihirteen.  The  wind 
blowing  fresh  directly  af^ainst  the  other 
side,  kept  her  upright  during  the  time 
she  was  left  by  the  tide ;  but  when  it 
was  nearly  at  the  lowest  the  •  wind 
slackened,  and  the  ship  losing  this  prop, 
fell  towards  the  deep  water ;  her  keel 
with  the  shake  was  freed  from  the 
rocks,  and,  not  less  to  the  surprise  than 
to  the  joy  of  every  one  aboard,  she  was 
once  more  afloat.  Thus  were  they  de- 
Hrered  at  the  very  time  when  the  tide 
was  least  favourable  and  when  all  efforts 
were  thought  useless.*'* 

After  this  great  escape,  they  pro- 
ceeded  on  their  voyage  with   much 
caution.     On   the   8th  of   February 
they  reached  one  of  the  Spice  Islands 
which  they  call  Barateve,  and  on  the 
14th  of  March  made  a  port  on  the 
south  side   of  Java,  where  they  re- 
mained, indulging  in  fruits,  fresh  meat, 
and  rest,  until  the  26th,  when  putting 
again  to  sea,  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
land  until  they  approached  what  Drake 
calb  '<  the  most  stately  thing  and  the 
fairest  cape  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
This  they  passed  on  the  15th  of  June. 
The  weather  was  serene,  and  they 
were  enahled    to    testify  that    "the 
Portugals  were  false"  in  giving  out 
fhat  the  cape  is  "  never  without  into* 
lerable    storms  and   present    danger 
to  travellers,  "t  He  did  not  attempt  to 
land  there^  but  keeping  far  to  sea, 
made  for  a  shore  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  that  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  reached  it  on  the  22nd  of  July. 
On  the  24th  he  weighed  for  England, 
and  on  the  26  th  of  September,  1580, 
after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten 
months,  anchored  in  Plymouth  har- 
bour.  The  inhabitants  came  in  crowds 
to  the  shore  to  meet  him,  accompanied 
by  the  mayor  and  civic  authorities, 
and  the  bells  of  St.  Andrew's  church 
rang  during  the  dav  their  peal  of  joy. 
The  day  was  a  Monday,  though  by  their 
reckoning  on  board,  Sunday,  the  25tb, 


was  the  time.  This  apparent  diflficnlty 
had  startled  Magellan's  crew,  but  is 
now  generally  understood.  On  the 
next  morning  he  made  a  visit  to  what 
had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers  at 
Tavistock,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
sailed  in  the  Hind  up  to  Deptford. 
The  news  of  his  arrival  and  of  his 
amazing  wealth  had  reached  London 
before  him,  and  indeed  many  of  his 
exploits  bad  been  made  known  through 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  return  of 
Winter's  ship  some  time  before.  With 
nil  our  admiration  of  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  Drake,  we  think  it  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  higher  classes  of 
England,  that  their  first  feeling  was 
against  him.  He  was  not  even  noticed 
by  the  court  where  he  had  been  so 
graciously  received  before  he  set  out ; 
most  even  of  the  citizens  kept  aloof 
from  him  and.  declined  receiving  any 
gift  whatever,  doubting,  as  well  they 
might,  whether  it  had  been  honestly 
acquired.  Stow,  a  contemporary  col- 
lector of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  time,  says  that  many  "misliked 
him"  and  **  deamed  him  the  master 
thiefe  of  the  unknown  world,"  but  that 
*'  the  people  applauded  his  wonderful 
long  adventures  and  rich  prize."  Poli- 
tical considerations  had,  no  doubt,  a 
material  influence  on  the  queen,  but 
we  are  satisfied^  that  she  and  those 
around  her  felt,  independently  of 
them,  a  strong  repugnance  to  counte- 
nance Drake,  notwithstanding  that 
there  was  much  to  palliate  his  conduct. 
This  coldness  continued  for  five  months, 
the  navigator  being  all  the  time'^in 
doubt  both  as  to  the^fate  of  his  treasure 
and  as  to  the  character  he  was  to  have 
with  the  public.  At  length  Elizabeth 
and  her  council  came  to  the  resolution 
of  receiving  Drake,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  sequestering  the  treasure  until 
they  had  further  means  of  deciding 
about  it.  They  found  themselves 
called  on  to  honour  the  first  English- 


•  Barney's  Chronological  History,  vol.  i.  862. 

t  Hakluyt. 
,  X  It  appears  from  another  circumstance  that  the  queen  was  quite  alive  to  the 
utjnrious  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  expeditions  of  a  piratical  character. 
Soon  after  Draice's  return,  that  is,  in  the  year  1582,  there  was  an  expedition 
Planned  to  India  and  Cathay,  and  in  the  instructions  from  the  government  to  the 
leader  of  that  undertaking,  Edward  Fenton,  he  was  **  straitly  enjoined,  as  thoy 
would  answer  the  contrary  by  the  laws  of  the  land,"  that  they  should  not  take 
any  thing  from  any  without  paying  justly  for  the  same,  nor  to  use  any  manner  of 
violence  or  force  except  in  self  defence;  allb  to  "  deal  like  good  and  honest  mer- 
chants, and  to  have  great  care  of  the  performance  of  their  word." 
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man  who  had  oircomnavigated  the 
globe,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  he  had  been,  to  a 
gpreat  extent,  the  means  of  awakening ; 
and  they  were  probably  indnced  to 
overlook  the  equivocal  character  of 
his  actions  for  reasons  already  glanced 
at — from  the  circumstance  that  he,  as 
weiras  other  British  subjects,  had  been 
deeply  wronged  by  the  Spaniards,  that 
international  rights  were  at  this  time 
but  imperfectly  protected,  and  redress 
lefl  mainly  to  private  hands,  and  that 
she  and  her  government  had  in  some 
measure  countenanced  such  courses  by 
allowing  them  to  be  a  for  a  long  time 
openly  carried  on.  She  accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1581,  made  him 
a  visit  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford, 
dined  with  him  there,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Having 
thus  received  the  sanction  of  the  queen, 
he  was  honoured  by  all;  crowds 
gathered  daily  in  the  streets  to  see 
him,  pictures  were  made  of  him,  books 
and  ballads  published  in  his  praise,  and 
his  opinion  "  concerning  marine  af- 
fayres  stodde  current."  The  Golden 
Hind  itself  became  a  public  favourite ; 
it  was  celebrated  by  chroniclers, 
poets,  dramatists,  and  Elizabeth  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  preserved  at 
Deptford  as  a  monument  of  the  voyage. 
It  remained  there  as  long  as  it  could 
be  kept  together,  and  when  it  was  at 
last  broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  from 
some  of  its  planks  and  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford.  The  sequestered 
treasure  was  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador :  some  portions  of  it  were 
actually  paid  to  an  agent  of  the  Spanish 
merchants  who  had  suffered  by  Drake, 
but  it  afterwards  appearing  that  Philip 
had  taken  possession  of  this  very  money, 
and  employed  it  against  Elizabeth  in 
paying  mercenaries  and  subsidising  the 
Irish  rebels,  further  payments  were 
refused,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
wealth  thus  came  ultimately  into  the 
hands  of  Drake.  There  is  an  old 
volume  cited  by  Mr.  Barrow  and  dedi- 
cated to  **  Mr.  Alderman  Garraway, 
governor  of  the  Levant  Company," 
which  states  that  there  was  an  account 
under  Drake's  own  hand,  showing  the 
profit  to  his  partners  and  fellow  adven- 
turers, after  deducting  all  charges,  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  £47  for  every  single 
pound  subscribed,  or  £4700  per  cent. 
It  is  said  by  Prince,  and  has  been  re^ 
peated  by  some  of  Drake's  biographers. 


that  on  his  being  knighted  he  x 
the  arms  of  the  Drakes  of  Ash,  near 
Axminster,  and  that  the  head  of  that 
family,  with  a  jealousy  ofiten  shown  in 
such  matters,  denied  his  claim  to  tiie 
bearings,  and  even  struck  Sir  Francis 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.  This, 
Mr.  Barrow  tells  us,  is  imtrue.  Ber- 
nard Drake,  of  Axminster,  testified  to 
the  relationship  of  Sir  Francis^  as  9^ 
pears  by  information  which  Drake,  up 
to  that  time  ignorant  of  his  own  pre- 
tensions, supplied  to  the  herald's  col- 
lege. The  arms  were  given  him  by 
the  queen  on  his  being  kmghted.  They 
have,  as  Guillim  is  so  good  as  to  inform 
us,  relation  to  his  curcumnaYigation, 
and  are  thus  described: — *' diunoDd, 
a  fess  waving  between  the  two  pole 
stars,  arctic  and  antarctic,  pearl  as  be- 
fore." The  crest  is  "a  ship  on  a 
globe,  under  ruff,  held  by'a  cable  rope 
with  a  hand  out  of  the  clouds,"  and 
the  motto  "  auxilio  divino." 

Drake  remained  on  shore  for  some 
five  years  from  the  period  of  his  re- 
turn, and  was  in  1582  elected  mayor 
of  Plymouth.  In  1588  ^e  hostile 
feeling  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  broke  out 
into  open  war.  Drake  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  considerable  fleet 
It  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships,  many 
of  them — we  should  suppose  most  a 
them — small,  as  the  force  on  board 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2000  men. 
It  was  equipped  partly  by  the  crown 
and  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
Drake,  Martin  Frobisher,  Francis 
KnoUys,  Carleill,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  others.  Drake  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Carleill,  or 
Carlile, "  a  man,"  says  Hakluyt,  **of  100^ 
experience  in  the  wars  both  by  sea"  and 
land,  led  the  troops.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  had  been  much  engaged  in  planning 
and  getting  up  the  expedition,  had  ex- 
pected this  command;  bnt  as  they 
were  just  ready  for  sea,  the  queen,  un- 
willing perhiqps  to  let  her  favourite  go 
so  far  away,  sent  an  express  order  he 
his  return,  with  directions  to  stay  the 
whole  fleet  if  she  was  not  obeyed,  and 
adding  that  she  required  his  services 
in  the  Netherlands,  where,  on  the 
plain  of  Zutphen,  he  closed  a  life  which 
forms  so  beautiful  an  episode  in  the 
splendid  story  of  her  reign.  The  ex- 
pedition was  weU  conceived,  being 
directed  against  thtt  West  Indies  ana 
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the  Spanish  maiDj  whence  Spain  derived 
her  chief  resources.  It  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  1 4th  of  Septemher, 
1585,  made  for  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  where  they  took  the  town  of 
St.  Jago,  and  then  steering  for  the 
West  Indies,  arrived  at  St.  Dominica, 
which,  after  a  well-sustained  resistance, 
they  reduced.  In  one  of  the  engage- 
ments here,  Carlile  slew  with  his  own 
hand  the  chief  ensign-hearer  of  the 
enemy ;  and  another  incident  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  it  illustrates  the  decided 
character  of  Drake.  A  negro  hoy 
sent  hy  him  with  a  flag  of  truce,  was 
speared  through  by  a  Spanish  officer. 
Wounded  as  he  was,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Drake,  and  while  telling  what 
had  hwpened  to  him,  fell  dead  at  his 
feet  Drake,  to  resent  the  insult,  or- 
dered two  monks  from  among  his 
prisoners  to  be  hung  on  the  spot,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  town,  saying, 
that  two  Spaniards  should  in  like 
manner  be  put  to  death  every  day, 
until  the  guilty  individual  was  eiven 
up.  On  the  next  day  the  criminal  was 
forrendered,  and  to  make  his  punish- 
ment the  more  signal,  Drake  compelled 
two  of  his  own  countrymen  to  execute 
him.  Carthaffena  was  their  next  point 
of  attack,  and  was  taken  after  a  bold 
defence.  The  yellow  fever,  then  called 
the  calenture,  and  which  was  after- 
wards fatal  to  many  other  expeditions, 
broke  out  here  and  made  dreadful  ra- 
vages in  the  fleet.  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  Panama,  their  great  objects,  were 
abandoned,  and  they  sailed  for  a  nor- 
thern latitude. 

The  following  year,  1587,  was  one 
of  great  excitement  in  England ;  ru- 
mours of  preparations  by  Spain  for 
the  invasion  of  England  were  gaining 
^ound,  and  government  being  well 
mformed  as  to  the  fact,  equipped  a 
fleet,  as  well  for  the  protection  of  our 
coasts,  as  to  anticipate  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  vesseb,  and  the 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Drake. 
The  expedition  left  England  in  April, 
1587.  On  going  down  channel,  they 
learned  that  there  was  a  fleet  at  Cadiz 
just  ready  for  sea,  laden  with  stores 
and  ammunition,  to  be  used  in  the 
invasion  of  England.  They,  forth- 
with, made  all  sail  for  that  place,  and 
on  reaching  the  roadsted  before  the 
town,  were  assailed  from  a  number  of 
galleys  and  larger  ships,  m  well  as  by 


a  fire  from  the  fortresses,  Drake,  as 
he  entered,  sunk  with  his  shot  a  ship 
of  one  thousand  tons— beat  off  the 
galleys— destroyed  by  fire  ^\e  large 
ships  of  Biscay,  and  a  new  ship,  of 
extraordinary  size,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  at  that  time 
high  admiral  of  Spain — and  a  number 
of  other  vessels,  many  of  them  laden 
with  stores  or  provisions.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz  had  been  destined 
to  command  the  Armada,  but  this 
achievement  at  Cadiz  "bred,"  says 
the  account  in  Hakluyt,  "  such  a  cor- 
rosion in  his  hearte,  that  he  never  saw 
good  days  after,'*  he  fell  into  **  griefe,** 
and  died  in  a  few  months.  Drake 
destroyed  or  captured  in  little  more 
than  a  day,  shipping  to  the  amount  of 
about  ten  thousand  tons ;  and,  in  his 
dispatch  home,  assures  the  govern- 
ment, that,  ^*  the  like  preparacions 
was  never  hearde  of,  nor  knowen,  as 
the  Kinge  of  Spaigne  hathe,  and  dailie 
maketh  to  invade  Englande."  This 
daring  service  he  called  "  singeing  the 
King  of  Spain's  beard;"  and  before 
he  returned,  he  performed  another  of 
some  importance,  especially  as  regarded 
the  remuneration  of  the  adventurers 
who  had  contributed  to  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet.  In  this  reign,  we  may 
observe  that  the  fleets  were,  for  the 
most  part,  fitted  out  by  merchants 
and  others,  speculating  for  booty.  In- 
formation had  been  obtained  that  th« 
great  Portuguese  carrack  would  soon 
be  at  the  Azores,  on  its  way  from 
India.  Drake,  therefore,  directed  his 
course  to  meet  her.  At  first,  the 
sailors  and  officers  of  the  fleet  wer« 
dissatisfied  at  not  returning  directly 
home,  as  provisions  were  becoming 
short — but  he  persuaded  them  to  hold 
on,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
coming  up  with  this  wealthy  vessel, 
and  of  making  her  his  prize.  She  was 
the  first  carrack  ever  taken  coming 
from  the  East  Indies — and,  as  she  was 
called  the  San  Philip,  after  Philip  of 
Spain,  under  whose  dominion  Portugal 
then  was,  the  Portug^uese  said  it  was 
a  bad  omen.  The  wealth  taken  with 
her  was  immense,  but,  what  proved 
of  more  importance,  there  were  papers 
found  on  board,  showing  both  the  rich 
returns  of  the  India  trade,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  This 
excited  in  our  merchants  a  desire  of 
embarking  in  the  traffic — and  led,  not 
long  after,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Dasl  India  Company.  Tliat  great  cor- 
poration was  first  formed  by  a  charter 
from  Queen  Klizabcthy  in  the  year 
1600,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  Merchants  of 
London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*' 
A  material  result  of  Drake  s  service 
on  this  occasion  wa9,  that  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Armada,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion  of  England 
were  retarded  for  another  year.  The 
efforts  of  our  government  were  equal  to 
the  great  occasion.  The  merchants  of 
London  supplied  thirty*eight  ships,  and 
ten  thousand  men — and  several  ports 
along  the  coast  sent  a  farther  force. 
The  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
came  forward  as  volunteers,  both  for 
the  army  and  the  fleet,  and  all  ranks 
shared  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
queen,  when  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  her  troops,  she  said,  "  She  thought 
it  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  her  kingdom." 
There  were,  too,  as  is  well  known, 
deeper  feelings  involved  than  those  of 

{>atriotism.  The  resolution  of  Eng- 
and  was  never  so  deeply  fixed — and, 
had  the  invaders  landed,  however  fear- 
ful the  conflict,  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  event  The  spirit  called 
forth  by  Alfred  to  quell  the  Danes, 
was  as  nothing  to  that  which  Eli- 
zabeth might  have  evoked,  to  fling 
the  Spaniards  from  her  cliffs. 

It  is  to  the  excitement  of  this  period 
that  we  trace  the  first  origin  of 
A  new  influence  in  the  state— the 
public  press.  The  first  newspaper' 
printed  in  England  i^peared  at  this 
time — it  was  entitled,  "  The  English 
Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie, 
imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher 
Barker,  her  Highnesse's  prints." 
The  earliest  of  the  existir^  numbers 
is  dated  23d  July,  1588.  Gazettes  in 
M.S.  were  made  use  of  in  Venice, 
about  I53C — and  the  French  clum  to 
have  produced  the  first  newspi^Hjr, 
referring  to  a  printed  paper  in  the 
Btbliotheque  da  Roi,  dated  1509, 
giving  an  account  of  a  victory  gained 
by  Louis  XII.  in  Italy.  That,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  an  isolated  docu- 
ment— and  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced the  first  regularly  printed  and 
published  newspaper,  resembling  those 
of  the  present  day,  has  been,  and  we 
believe  with  perfect  justice,  adjudiil 
cated  to  England.    Mendoza,  who  had 


been  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Loo- 
don,  had,  about  the  sam?  period,  a 
printing  press  of  his  own  at  Paris, 
from  wnence  he  circulated  statements 
throughout  Europe,  calumniating,  in 
every  possible  way,  Elizabeth  and  the 
Englisn. 

In  the  spring  of  1588,  the  Armada 
was  ready  for  sea.  Alphonso  Perei 
de  Gusman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
and  Juan  Martinez  Recalde,  ao  expe- 
rienced seaman,  was  his  second.  They 
were  directed  to  join  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  off  Calais,  who,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  was  expected  to  meet 
them  there — then  to  stand  over  to  the 
Thames,  and  take  London  by  assault. 
If  the  Queen  was  taken,  she  was  not 
to  be  injured,  but  consigned  to  the 
pope — and  through  him  to  the  noercies 
of  the  inquisition.  The  Dnke  of 
Sidonia,  misled  intentionally  by  the 
master  of  an  English  barque,  was  in- 
duced to  deviate  fVoro  his  instructioos. 
He  was  told  that  the  English  fleet  was 
lying  in  Plymouth  harbour,  thm  pre- 
parations not  complete,  and  wholly 
unfit  to  encounter  such  an  armament. 
Urged,  then,  by  Don  Diego  de  Valdez, 
a  bold  and  experienced  seaman,  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia  resolved  at  omoe  to 
attack  the  English  fleet,  which,  de- 
stroyed, our  coasts  would  be  open  to 
them.  England,  howerer,  was  at  the 
moment  prepared.  Charles,  Lord 
Howard,  of  Effineham,  lonl  high 
admiral  of  England,liadbeen  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.  He 
was,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  a  most 
brave  and  able  man,  but  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  mnoh 
experience  in  sea  affairs.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  was  looked  up  to  by  all, 
was  the  next  in  command,  andTice- 
admiral  of  the  fleet — and  Lord  Hera*y 
Seymour,  second  son  of  the  Doke  of 
Somerset,  commanded  a  squadron, 
which  was  to  watch,  off  Calais,  the 
movements  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Lord  Charles  Howard  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Ark  Royal,  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  fifty-five  nms,  aad 
visited  the  different  stations  or  the  fleet, 
and  Drake  raised  his  on  board  the 
Revenge,  of  five  hundred  tons,  and 
forty  guns,  at  Plymouth,  where  he  su- 
perintended the  preparations.  The  fleet 
comprised  thirty-four  of  the  Queen's 
Bhips>  that  is,  the  whole  of  her  navy, 
excepting  half  a  dozeii»  on  another  ser* 
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Tice — some  of  these  were  very  small ; 
and  to  the  Queen's  fleet  was  added  the 
•  ships  sappliedy  as  we  have  said,  by 
London^  and  other  ports^  and  varying 
from  three  hundred  to  thirty  tons  bur- 
then. The  English  had,  in  all,  197 
ships,  the  Spaniards  132 — ^but  while 
the  tonnage  of  the  Spaniards  was 
59,120  tons,  that  of  our  ships  was 
only  29,744— and  we  had  only  837 
guns,  while  the  Spaniards  carried 
3,1  S5.  The  Spaniards,  moreover,  had 
doable  our  number  of  men.  Thus 
Spam  had,  except  in  the  number  of 
ships,  twice  the  force  of  England,  and 
nearly  four  times  her  strengUi  in  guns. 
Many  of  the  merchant  ships,  Arom 
their  small  size,  could  have  been  of 
little  service. 

"  Even  the  best  of  the  Qneen's  shipst 
placed  alongside  one  of  the  first  class  of 
Spaniards,  would  have  been  like  a  sloop 
of  war  by  the  side  of  a  first-rate.  Their 
high  forecastles,  so  well  armed,  bearing 
one  or  two  tiers  of  guns,  and  their  high 
poops  equally  acting  as  castles,  made  it 
next  to  impossible  to  board  them,  as  the 
musketry  from  thence  would  pick  the 
men  off,  on  reachinp^  the  main  deck  5 
besides  it  was  an  article  in  the  general 
instmctions  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  that 
everj  ship  should  be  supplied  with  a 
chest  or  cask  full  of  stones,  to  hurl 
oown  upon  the  boarders.  The  odds, 
therefore,  were  fearful  against  the  Eng* 
lish-bnt  the  English  heart  and  English 
seamanship  made  ample  amends  for 
other  deficiencies.  The  odds,  however, 
were  formidable.  Spain,  at  this  time, 
possessed  the  first  navy  in  Europe,  and 
her  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army 
was  inferior  to  none.  In  addition  to  their 
large  shins,  bearing  castles  on  their 
poops  and  their  bows,  their  galleons  and 
Swiwies,  they  had  a  fleet  of  hulks, 
stored  with  provisions  and  aumiunition, 
*nd  erery  kind  of  article  that  could  be 
paired  for  establishing  themselves  on 
♦k  I  80  certain  were  they  of  success, 
that  there  were  in  the  fleet  upwards  of  a 
nundred  (some  say  one  hundred  and 
«ghtj)  monks,  or  friars,  and  Jesuits, 
^prffpagandamfidem  among  the  English 
heretkis,  to  be  dWUed  by  English  Papist 
t^itors,  said  to  be  among  them ;  every 
«vioe  was  adopted  to  give  a  sacred,  or 
'^ugions  character    to    the   invasion; 
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twelve  of  their  ships  were  named  after 
the  twelve  apostles;  and  such  was  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  that  every  noble 
lamily  in  Spam  had  a  son,  or  brother, 
or  nephew,  that  entered  the  fleet  as 
volunteers.*'— (Barrow,  pp.  270,  271.) 

Our  ships  were  lying  at  Plymouth, 
after  a  cruise,  when,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  word  was  brought  that  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  in  the  Channel,  near  the 
Lizard  Point.  The^English  fleet  was 
immediately  towed  out  to  sea,  and  on 
the  following  day  discerned  the  Spa- 
nish  ships,  with  their  lofly  turrets, 
"like,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "so  many 
floating  castles,  their  line  extending 
its  wings  about  seven  miles,  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon.**  They  were 
proceeding  slowly,  though  with  all 
sail  set.  On  the  22nd  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  sent  out  his  pinnace,  chal- 
longing  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
to  give  the  defiance,  by  firing  first.. 
An  action  then  commenced,  in  which 
the  English  ships,  and  especially  those 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher, 
did  great  execution.  A  narrative,* 
cited  by  Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  MS. 
of  a  Spanish  officer  who  was  on  board 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia's  flag, 
ship,  says:— "Theur  (the  English) 
vessels  were  well  fought,  and  under 
such  Kood  management  that  they  did 
with  them  as  they  pleased.  **  This  was 
what  Drake  anticipated.  He  relied 
on  the  superior  seamanship  of  our 
men,  and  knew  that  thus  more  could 
be  done  with  our  small  vessels  than 
with  thehr  monster  hulks.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  he  captured  a  huye 
galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  ' 
de  Valdez,  who,  being  summoned*  to 
surrender,  at  first  refused,  but  hearing 
that  his  opponent  was  the  fiery  Drake, 
said,  that  thot^h  he  had  resolved  to 
die,  he  would  yield  to  one  whose  valour 
was  so  well  known. 

On  this  night  Drake  neglected  an 
order,  and  had  nearly  got  into  a  diffi- 
culty.  He  was  instructed  to  carry 
the  lighty  but  he  engaged  himself  in 
chaamg  some  large  ships,  which  he 
took  to  be  enemies,  forgot  the  order, 
and  thus   left  his  squadron  behind. 


Port^f  SSll^;  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Royal  Armada,  from  the 

fca^Ah^r^^^^^^^^  «-  theAives^f  M^:^^^ 
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No  harm  followed.  The  ileeti  were, 
with  tome  few  intemiptionB,  ragaged 
fbr  several  suooessire  dajs,  the  Eng- 
Ibh  hanng,  on  everj  ocoasioD,  the  de- 
eded advantage.  Such  was  their  con- 
fldence,  that  it  was  proposed  to  Lord 
Howard  to  hoard  the  Spaniards  at 
once  I  hut  that  judioioos  leader  de- 
clined doing  what,  considering  the 
relative  fovoes  and  appointments, 
would  have  placed  us  at  disadvantage. 
There  were,  however,  close  actions 
with  many  of  the  ships;  and  the 
Spaniards  had,  at  times,  great  advan- 
tage from  their  superior  weieht  of 
metaL  Still  they  were  the  beaten 
and  flying  party,  and  were  makii^  for 
Calais,  chieflpr  with  the  view  of  rarm- 
iAg  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  On  the  26th,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  exercising  a  singular  pri- 
Tileg«>  hestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Hawkins,  Frolnsher,  and 
some  others,  and  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  make  no  farther  attack  on 
the  enemy  until  they  were  in  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  Following  the 
Spaniards,  they  arrived  there  on  the 
SSth — were  on  that  day  joined  by 
Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron,  and 
had  now  with  them,  altogether,  one 
hundred  and  forty  sail,  ''all  stout 
ships  and  good  sailors."  They  an- 
chored near  the  enemy,  and  selecting 
•ight  of  their  worst  ships,  chari^ 
them  with  combustibles,  and  putting 
them  on  fire,  set  them,  about  mid- 
night, the  wind  and  tide  favouring 
them,  among  the  Spanish  fleet.  This 
produced  the  greatest  consternation. 
They  cut  their  cables,  and  with  some 
loiB  put  to  sea,  retreating  towards  the 
north.  On  the  29th,  the  two  arma- 
mvkta  were  engaged  off  the  Flemish 
Mast,  and  as  the  Spaniards  fought 
with  their  accustomed  spirit,  there 
was  a  desperate  action.  Drake's  ship 
received  forty-two  balls  through  her 
hull,  and  two  of  them  passed  through 
his  own  cabin.  Several  of  the  largest 
of  the  Spanish  ships  were,  according 
to  the  narrative  mentioned  above, 
rendered  unserviceable;  and  Drake^ 
in  a  despatch  home,  writes  that  the 
Duke  o(  Sidonia  would  soon  be  wish- 
ing himself  "  at  Santa  Maria,  among 
his  orange-trees.*'  The  armada  was 
now  flying,  pursued  by  storms,  and  a 
hostile  fleet,  with  damaged  rigging, 
and  in  want  of  cables  and  anchors. 
They  doubled  the  north  of  Scotland, 


and  sought  to  gain  th^  own  ports  by 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  Tbij 
lost,  by  shipwreck,  along  that  ooiit  lo 
less  than  e^ty-one  ships,  and  uftwards 
of  ten  thouMnd  men,  exoloaTs  of 
those  killed  in  actions.  The  ftv 
ships  that  ever  reached  Spsin  m 
shi^tered  by  storm  and  wsr,  with 
theur  remuninfl;  crews  rednced  h 
sickness,  and  subdued  by  shame.  Sou 
was  tiie  end  of  the  trnfOKiMe  Annada 
Philip  received  the  intdligence  with 
becoming  humiliW,  as  a  judgMoi 
from  Ood.  The  Pope  was  abufaed, 
as  much  by  the  failure  of  hit  pro- 
phecies as  by  the  result  of  the  eipi- 
dition :  but  there  was  one  whoie  frost 
knew  no  dumge.  Mendoia  hsd  ha 
printing-press  at  work  in  Tuittud, 
while  it  was  known  that  the  Spsoiards 
were  flying  before  the  English,  apwid 
in  all  Erections  fiJse  intelligence,  s^* 
ing  that  the  Lord  High  Admirtl  bad 
fled  to  London,  and  that  DrabwM 
taken. 

The  government  resources  w€r^,  it 
this  period,  very  inadequate  te  its 
wants.  It  i^pears  firom  Drake's  Dot«» 
that  there  was  g^reat  difficulty  ^JV* 
ing  the  crews,  and  that  he  was  ohM 
to  advance  money  to  the  Lord  W^ 
Admiral  from  his  own  funds.  To 
preclude  expense,  the  queen's  ibips 
were,  in  the  September  of  this  jsifi 
paid  off,  and  the  other  vessels  reton- 
ed  to  theur  owners. 

In  the  fbllowing  year,  1589,  PU? 
was  said  to  be  preparing  anotfaff  "^ 
mada,  and  our  government  detenBoed 
to  anticipate  it  by  an  attack  on  SpsB. 
They  were,  however,  as  we  hate  ie»« 
at  a  loss  for  resources,  and  it  ihcHri 
both  the  generous  charaderof  Dm 
and  his  strong  attadunent  to^ 
queen,  that  he  came  forward  p^**- 
ing  both  his  money  and  his  serweu 
under  circumstances  which,  fro*  ^ 
experience,  he  must  have  known  to  6t 
very  disadvantageous.  He  snd  Sir 
John  Norris  undertook  to  fit  ost  •» 
expedition,  at  thdr  own  eqwDSMI- 
sisted  by  some  merchant  adveoturtflr 
but  without  any  charge  to  the  jW^J* 
ment  beyond  the  equipment  of  sftj 
ships.  The  project  was,  to  e«tahW» 
the  daim  of  Don  Antonio,  «  FJ 
tender,  to  the  crown  of  P<m^*'^*x!2 
to  rescue  that  kingdom  firom  the  do»- 
nion  of  Spain.  They  counted  on  tw«^ 
sistance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  oft  tW 
of  Muley  Hamet»  Kmg  of  Morocco. 
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There  are  difilciilties   inseparable 
from  a  combined  sea  and  land  expe- 
ditioni  and  there  were  others  inci- 
dental to  the  mode  in  whicb  this  un- 
dertaking was  ffot  up,  gain  being,  to 
most  embarked  in  it,  rather  more  an 
object  than  glory.     The  fleet  made 
iirst  for  Corunna,  which  place  they 
prepared  to  besiege,  and  counted  oh 
takm^  easily;   bnt  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  made  a  desperate  defence, 
their  spirit  bebg  stimulated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  female,  who  appears 
to  have  resembled  Augustina  of  Sara- 
goza,  celebrated  by  Byron  and  Wilkie. 
ihis  person  was  Maria  Pita,  the  wife 
of  an  alferez,  or  ensign.     **  With  a 
spirit irtiich,"  says  Southey,  "women 
bare  more  often  displayed  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country,"  she  was 
foremost  in  danger,  saw  her  husband 
killed  before  her  eyes,  wounded  an 
English     standard-bearer     mortally, 
with  her  lance,  and  rendered   such 
seryice  that  the  full  pay  of  ensign  was 
settled  on  her  for  life,  and  the  half- 
W  on  her  descendants,  in  perpetuity. 
The  English  were  driren  from  the 
breach,  but  the  town  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  omelties  practised  which 
may  not  attach  to  Drake,  as  he  had 
not  the  command,  but  which  reflected 
spy  thing  but  honour  on  the  expedi- 
tion.   Tiie  troops,  after  this,  marched 
to  Lkbon ;  but  finding  no  feeling  in 
hyanr  of  Don  Antonio,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  had  sent  no  aid 
whatever,    ammunition,    too,    falling 
short,  it  was  determined  to  return  to 
Casoaes,  and  embark  there. 

On  his  return  from  Portugal,  in 
1590,  Drake  was  engaged  with  more 
peaceftil  objects.  He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Plymouth ;  on 
which  town,  independently  of  his  pub- 
lic services,  he  had  many  local  claims. 
*'  Plymouth,"  says  Prince,  "was before 
his  tmie  a  dry  town,"  and  the  inhabi- 
tants could  not  get  water  even  to  wash 
their  clothes  nearer  than  a  mile. 
Drake,  by  a  plan  which  shows  his  skill 
in  engineering,  brought  a  fresh  stream, 
the  river  Mew,  many  miles  into  the 
town.  "  Its  sprinff,"  says  Mr.  Barrow, 
"is  on  the  siae  of  Dartmore  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  but  by 
leading  the  stream  through  valleys, 
wastes,  and  bogs,  and  cutting  a  passage 
for  it  through  rocks,  which  prolonged 
the  length  of  its  course  three  times 
the  distance  he  conveyed  a  clear,  pure 


stream  to  the  head  of  the  town ;  from 
whence  an  abundant  suppply  is  af- 
forded to  the  inhabitants,  and  also  to 
the  seamen  and  mariners  resortioff  to 
the  port."  This  he  accomplished  in 
the  four  winter  months,  and  at  his 
own  expense.  The  coi*poration  granted 
a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  not  to  defVay  the  charge  of 
tho^  works,  but*  to  compensate  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands.  The  town  is 
now  deriving  firom  this  work  an  annual 
income  of  two  thousand  pounds.  When 
the  Armada  threatened  England,  Ply- 
mouth was  exposed  and  unprotected, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
their  families  and  properties  away 
ftrom  it.  It  was  at  Drake's  sugges- 
tion, and  under  his  superintendence^ 
that  it  was  first  fortified.  He  con- 
tributed one  hundred  pounds,  and 
obtained  twelve  hundrea  pounds  far 
the  purpose  fVom  the  government, 
through  Lord  Burleigh.  He  had  also 
cannon  placed  on  the  Hoe  (a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  *'  haw,"  the  Saxon 
vernacular  for  "  hill "),  and  put  in  a 
state  of  defence  the  island  in  the 
sound,  before  that  time  called  St. 
Nicholas's  Island,  but  since  and  now 
only  known  as  Drake's  Island.  Thus 
he  thought  they  might  hold  out  against 
a  large  force  for  at  least  ten  days, 
which  would  enable  the  government 
to  come  to  their  relief.  At  the  same 
time,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Sir  Francis  brought  his  wife 
and  establishment,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  also  devised  a  night 
fuard  for  the  town.  On  May-day,  in 
is  time,  and  for  many  years  after, 
1300  men,  well  appointed,  mustered  on 
the  Hoe.  Of  these,  a  certain  number 
kept  watch  every  night.  Sir  Francis 
himself  being  the  first  to  begin.  Hidc- 
luyt  mentions  his  having  applied  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  lectureship  on  navig^ 
tibn  in  London,  and  that  "  at  the  verie 
first  he  answered  that  he  liked  so  well 
the  notion,  that  he  would  give  twentie 
poundes  by  the  yeare  standing,  and 
twentie  poundes  more  beforehand  to  a 
learned  man,  to  fhmish  him  with  in- 
struments and  maps."  In  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  Sur  John  Hawkins,  he 
founded  a  benevolent  institution,  for 
which  numbers  still  bless  their  memo- 
ries. In  the  year  1 590  they  established 
what  was  long  known  as  the  Chest  at 
Chathanh  for  relieving  the  wants  of 
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SMunen  maimed  or  worn  out  in  the 
serrioe  of  their  country.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Greenwich  in  1804,  and  in 
1814  was  consolidated  hy  act  of  par- 
liament with  Greenwich  Hospital. 
*'  Its  income^"  as  Mr.  Barrow  informs 
tu,  **  was  derived  tc<uak  the  small  de- 
dootion  of  six  pence  per  man  per 
month,  a  certain  share  of  prize  monej, 
and  some  other  sources,  with  the  in- 
terest of  about  £1,350,000,  to  which 
the  capital  had  accumulated  in  the 
oourse  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Tears.  In  the  year  1818,  after  the 
long  revolutionary  war,  the  number  of 
seamen  and  marines  who  received  pen- 
sions amounted  to  32,278,  and  the 
sum  to  £386,664.  For  the  present 
year  the  sum  is  £212,000."  Drake  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  bachelor. 
He  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  married, 
to  Elisabeth,*  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  George  Sydenham,  of  Coorobe 
Sydenham,  in  Somersetshire,  and  had 
no  children.  The  lady  survived  him, 
and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
William  Courtenay,  of  Powdersham 
Castie,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  In 
1587,  Sir  Francis  Drake  purchased 
the  house  and  domain  of  Buckland 
Abbey,  then  called  Buckland  Monac- 
horum,  one  of  those  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tavy,  ten  miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trayton  Fuller  Elliot  Drake,  Bart, 
of  Nutwell  Court,  Buckland  Abbey, 
Skenfbrd  and  Sheafhayne  House,  the 
present  representative  of  the  family, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  our  great 
admiral's  brother.  At  Buckland  Ab- 
bey there  is  a  full-length  original  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Francis,  painted  in  1594, 
with  the  sword  and  an  old  drum  which 
he  had  with  him  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  Long  before  he  was  re- 
turned for  Plymouth,  Drake  had  sat 
in  parliament  for  a  Cornish  borough. 
He  was  a  good  man  of  bu^ness,  and^ 
as  we  can  very  well  believe  from  his 
letters  and  other  traces  of  his  pen,  an 


eflTective  speaker.  In  1592,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates,  and  hib 
of  great  service  to  the  government  b 
advocating  the  necessity  of  graating 
supplies. 

After  being  upwards  of  four  jem 
ashore,  Drake  was  asked  to  ei^a^ 
in  another  expedition.  Spain  agam 
threatened  an  invasion,  but  our  go- 
vernment had  now  acquired  so  mvA 
confidence,  that  they  determined  to 
send  a  main  portion  of  their  fleet  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  possessions  there.  Tbejgafe 
six  of  their  best  ships  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  remainder,  amoontingto 
twenty,  were  supplied  by  adventmren 
— the  usual  mode,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
this  time.  Drake  and  Hawkins  vere 
the  chief  contributors.  Drake  wai 
appointed  admiral,  Hawkins,  vice^d- 
miral,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baskerrilk 
general  of  the  land  forces.  Drake 
had  already  acquired  honour,  aad 
wealth,  and  fame^  and  was  now  akst 
to  hazard  all  and  his  life  in  a  donbtfol 
tmdertaking.  The  Spaniards,  taught 
by  experience,  were  better  prepared 
along  the  main  than  in  his  former 
visits,  and  Philip,  with  an  enei^  tbt 
does  him  credit,  had  supplied  h^  loses 
of  the  Armada  by  ships  of  an  in- 
proved  build,  more  manageable,  uA 
carrying  a  greater  weight  of  metiL 
The  adventure,  therefore,  was  not  a 
promisii^  one,  and  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  wonder  that  Drake 
engaged  in  it.  He  probably  acorated 
the  command  from  a  sense  of  datji 
at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  and  bein^ 
of  a  generous  temperament,  assistra 
freely  with  his  money.  Hawkins,  his 
old  commander  and  near  friend,  hid 
particuhir  reasons  for  b^ng  anxioos 
for  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  likdj 
that  this  was  an  induo^nent  to  Drake 
to  join  in  it.  He  was  also,  no  dooht, 
influenced  by  that  restiess  spirit  of 
adventure  which  appears,  whether  from 
nature  or  habit,  to  have  now  fbmed 
part  of  hb  character,  and  he  was,  ^ 


*  In  Mrs.  Bray's  '*  Tamar  and  Tavy,"  there  are  man^r  popular  traditions  abott 
Drake,  which  show  what  a  hold  he  has  on  the  ima^ations  of  the  peasantry  of 
Devon  and  Somerset.  A  Somersetshire  legend  telS,  that,  being  away  from  hit 
lady  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day,  and  never  heard  of,  she  conceived  she  had  i 
right  to  regard  him  as  dead,  and  marry  again.  She  had  a  now  lover— fixed  the 
wedding  day — and  the  parties  were  on  their  way  to  church,  when  a  great  stone 
from  the  clouds  fell  among  them,  and  the  marriage  was  abandoned  in  fear.  Sooa 
after,  Drake  returned,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  besonght  his  wife  for  ahas— • 
smile  betrayed  him,  and  all  her  affection  reviving,  she  fell  into  his  arms. 
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his  fttationy  still  jonng — little  more 
than  fifty.  It  ought  to  excite  more 
surprise  that  Hawkins  should  take  part 
in  such  a  project.  He  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age;  was  wealthy, 
having  inherited  much  from  his  father, 
and  made  more  for  himself  by  early 
roving,  as  well  m  by  public  services. 
He  had  been,  as  rear-admiral,  next  in 
command  to  Drake  in  the  Armada 
war,  was  much  in'  the  counsels  of  the 
queen,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  navy 
for  two-and-twenty  years.  His  motive 
is  said  to  have  been  to  trace  out  and 
release  a  son  who  was  captured  by  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  after 
making  with  his  single  ship  as  gallant 
a  resistance  as  our  records  tell  of. 
Having  raised  his  flag  on  board  the 
Defiance,  Drake  took  his  farewell  of 
Plymouth  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1595.  On  reaching  the  Canaries, 
tlfey  reduced  the  chief  island  of  that 
group,  and  then  made  for  Dominica. 
When  off  that  island,  one  of  their 
frigates,  chased  by  five  Spaniards  of 
large  size,  was  captured.  A  greater 
misfortune  soon  followed ;  Sir  John 
Hawkins  took  ill,  and  on  reaching  the 
roadstead  of  Porto- Rico  breathed  his 
last.  His  death  is  generally  attributed 
to  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  the  frigate ;  but 
that  is  not  in  the  least  likely,  and  the 
climate,  which  afterwards  caused  such 
mortality  in  the  squadron,  is  cause 
enough  for  the  death  of  a  man  of 
eighty.  On  that  night  tliey  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  town,  and  while 
at  supper  the  guns  from  the  fort 
opened  on  them,  and  a  shot  piercing 
the  ffrand  cabin  struck  the  stool  on 
which  Drake  sat  from  under  him, 
killed  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford,  mortally 
wounded  a  Mr.  Browne,  and  hurt 
some  others.  Drake  was  attached  to 
Browne,  who  had  the  strange  name 
of  **  Brute,"  and  taking  leave  of  him 
when  going  forward  to  the  assault,  he 
said, "  Ah,  dear  Brute,  I  could  grieve 
for  thee  I  but  now  is  no  time  for  me 
to  let  down  my  spirits."  The  attack 
was  made  with  desperate  courage,  but 
firmly  resisted,  for  the  Spaniards  were 
well  prepared,  and  had  sent  away  their 
treasure,  and  women  and  children. 
After  considerable  loss  on  both  sides, 
Drake  drew  off  his  men,  having  g4uned 
no  object  beyond  that  of  destroying 
some  shipping.  They  afterwards  at- 
tacked other  places,  took  Rio  de  la 
Hacha  and  Nombre-de-Dios,  and  Bas- 


kerville  landed  the  troops,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  his  way  to  Paaamft 
through  the  passes  of  Darien.  In 
this  their  great  object  they  were  dis- 
appointed. They  were  harassed  by 
ambuscades  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
were  assailed  with  musketry  from  the 
woods,  and  after  a  march,  "  so  sore 
as  never  Englishmen  marched  before," 
they  found  themselves  opposed  by  re- 
cent and  unexpected  fortifications,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  to  their 
ships.  Drake  is  said  to  hare  felt 
deeply  the  failures  of  the  expedition, 
which  are  usually  ascribed  to  his  own 
wilfulness  in  invading  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary islands  against  the  wishes  of  Haw- 
kins. The  delay,  however,  if  at  all 
against  the  advice  of  Hawkins,  was 
not  material,  as  there  was  but  little 
time  lost  there.  The  real  mistakes 
appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  preparations  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  main — that  Drake 
relied  with  too  sanguine  a  confidence 
on  the  co-operation  of  his  former 
friends,  the  Simerons — and  that  the 
operations  were  commenced  at  the 
unhealthy  season.  A  fatal  sickness 
now  spread  in  the  fleet — the  chief 
surgeon  was  carried  off,  two  of  the 
captains  died,  and  Drake  was  himself 
attacked.  Defeated  in  his  hopes — be 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  susceptible  of 
disease.  After  a  few  days*  illness,  he 
died  on  board  the  Defiance,  off  Porto- 
Bello,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1596, 
and  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  received,  in  those  regions  where 
he  first  made  bis  reputation,  a  sea- 
roan's  funeral — his  remains,  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  cofiSn,  were  committed  to 
the  deep,  with  the  solenmities  of  the 
Church  of  England  service,  and  the 
mournful  signids  and  firing  of  the 
fleet. 

The  questionable  acts  of  Drake  are> 
to  a  great  extent,  palliated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  and 
state  of  feeling  of  the  time;  but» 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  we 
are  bound  to  extol  his  talents,  and  to 
honour  him,  for  the  services  he  ren- 
dered his  country.  By  his  early  voy- 
ages, he  made  known  the  great  tracks 
of  trade — dispelled  the  alarms  whiob> 
up  to  his  time,  had  closed  the  passage 
into  the  Pacific — discovered  Cape 
Horn — showed,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  *'  Portugals  were  false^"  in  ascrib- 
ing such  horrors  to  the  route  by  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  thus  led  to  first  who  introduced  the  ud  of  astro- 

^e  ettablishment  of   our  commeroe  nomy  into  practical   navigation— 4hi 

with  the  East.  He  awakened  the  desire  first,  too,  who  directed  anythinff  like 

for  foreign  trade — stimulated  it  hy  the  attention  to  the  importance  of  &- 

wealth  he  gained,  and  hy  the  accounts  cipline,  the  practice  of  g^unnery,  the 

he  gave  of   the  riches  abroad — and  finding  of  ships,  and  the  preserratiofD 

nuule  it  the  more  practicable,  by  the  of  the  health  of  crews.     Showing  mir 

improvements  he  introduced  into  the  sailors  the  value  of  good  seamanship^ 

merchant  service.     He  was,  undouht-  he  taught  them  to  disregard  the  large 

edly,  the  main  founder  of  our  navy,  ships  of  Spain — and  finally,  he  gave 

It  was  at  his  suggestion,  and  at  that  of  to  our  flag  that  far-spread  fiume,  whieb, 

Hawkins,  that  it  was  placed  on  a  more  from  the  days  of  the  Armada,  to  those 

regular  footing — the  Queen  assigning  of  our  recent  victories  in  Syria»  it  has 

a  yearly  sum  of  £8970  for  keeping  it  maintained  with  increasing  honour, 
in  repair.      He  was,  we  are  told,  the 


HYMN   TO   THE   SEA. 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  thou  "  melancholy  sea,*' 
That  bearest  on  thy  breast  my  love  from  me ; 
I  stand  beside  thee,  and  I  gaze  upon 
The  fading  vessel  that  will  soon  be  gone. 
Oh  1  bear  him  safely,  though  away  from  roe ; 
Rage  not  in  storms,  but  murmur  tranquilly  ; 
Mi^e  him  remember  her  who  thinks  on  him. 
And  weeps,  and  watches,  till  her  eyes  grow  dim — 
Thou  melancholy  sea  I 

Blue  sea,  I  chide  thee  not,  though  I  am  sad, 
And  all  in  mournful  hues  thy  waves  seem  clad ; 
But  once  I  loved  the  surging  billows*  spray. 
And  thought  their  music  ever  blithe  and  gay ; 
Now  I  am  sorrowful,  and  in  thy  moan 
I  think  I  hear  a  drowning  sulor's  groan ; 
Thy  waters  leap  on  high,  but  seem  to  me 
To  sii^  of  shipwrecks  with  a  fiendish  glee— 
Thou  melancholy  sea  I 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  ye  light  and  sportive  waves. 
Ye  look  not  as  ye  roffd  o'er  sailor's  graves : — 
And  I  do  smile,  and  jest,  and  gaily  sing. 
To  hide  the  deep-felt  pang  my  heart  doth  wring. 
Like  thee,  blue  sea,  beneath  a  smiling  face, 
I  bear  deep  anguish  none  may  haply  trace ; 
A  careless  mien,  and  jesting  tongue  may  hide 
Griefs,  like  sunk  rocks  beneath  tny  swelling  tide— 
Thou  melancholy  sea ! 

Bear  on  that  barque,  and  take  her  safe  to  port. 
Change  not  to  rudeness  thy  now  graceflil  sport : 
In  fervent  prayer  I  kneel  upon  thy  shore. 
For  blessings  on  the  form  I  see  no  more. 
Blue  ocean !  parting  those  who  love  so  well. 
What  wonder  if  thy  roar  should  seem  a  knell  ? 
Too  oft  thou  roUest  o'er  a  cherish'd  head. 
Too  oft  our  lov'd  ones  find  an  ocean  bed-* 
Thou  melancholy  sea ! 
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ESSAYS.      BY    AN    INVALID.* 


This  is  a  wise  and  thoughtful  book — 
the  ofispring  of  a  lofty  mind — aud, 
ooming  to  us  with  its  pleading  motto, 

"IbrlfatybrMtbe  truth  that  brMtbt  their  wonU 

cannot  fail  in  finding  a  welcome.  Its 
tone  is  healthy ;  and  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  are  of  the  highest  kind. 
We  have  seldom  opened  a  volume 
more  pr^piant  in  noble  thoueht ;  and 
throi»hout  are  the  traces  of  a  disci- 
plmed  spirit — a  spirit  raised  and 
exalted  by  suffering,  which  finds ''  good 
m  evervthing"  it  encounters  by  the 
wayto  its  rest. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  woman. 
Were  we  without  the  half  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  so,  we  should  have 
Burmised  the  fact  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  work.  There  b  the 
characteristic  fortitude  of  the  sex 
under  great  privation  and  trial  mani- 
fest ;  the  silent  endurance ;  the  pa- 
tient hope ;  the  weakness  where  nuui 
wotdd  b^  strong,  and  the  power  where 
man  would  be  weak ;  and,  above  all, 
the  deep  religion  of  the  heart,  and  its 
imier  devotion,  which  toe  find  so  diffi- 
cult—and  sometimes  impossible — to 
attain  to.  Moreover,  the  style  betrays 
the  practised  hand ;  it  is  simple,  yet 
eloquent,  never  deficient  in  power,  and 
always  unaffected  and  chaste ;  its 
beauty  is  not  marred  by  false  orna- 
ment We  were  constantly  reminded 
bjit  of  what  the  old  Spectator  quaintly 
termed  "  thinking  aloud" — the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  the  essay 
lorm  of  composition. 

But  we  hear  some  of  our  own  read- 
ers turning  impatiently  from  the  title 
of  our  review.  "  *  Essays ;  by  an  In- 
valid 1* — pooh,  poohl  what  does  the 
siok  man,  or  woman — whichever  it  be 
--mean  by  chronicling  his,  or  her, 
pains  and  griefs? — cataloguing,  I  sup- 
pose, the  pnysician's  visits,  and  copying 
out  the  apothecarv's  bills.  I'll  none 
of  it,  aod  pass  on."  Be  not  so  hasty, 
good  friend,  for  we  know  you  are  not 
m  general  so  thoughtless.     Have  you 


never  looked  upon  sickness  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  course  of  moral  probation^ 
which  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  pass 
through,  albeit  the  journey  itself  be 
wearisome  ?  Have  you  never  experi- 
mentally felt  the  new  ideas  it  gives 
one — beheld  the  new  light  it  ftoods 
this  world  in — and  found  in  your  own 
breast  such  revealings  of  present  and 
future  good  as  more  than  atoned 
for  whatever  of  trial  it  brought  you  ? 
We  know  well  that  health  and  sick- 
ness are  two  states  so  different,  that 
there  can  exist — naturally — ^but  little 
sympathy  between  them  ;  and  now  we 
are  not  going  to  bring  you  into 
the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  but 
into  bright  light.  In  examining  the 
work  before  us,  we  shall  show  you 
trains  of  thought  which  the  healthM 
are  too  giddy  to  seek  after,  and  which 
perhaps  they  are  not  constituted  to 
experience,  even  were  their  search 
most  diligently  conducted. 

In  truth,  the  duly  life  of  the  mind 
is  a  thing  too  generally  neglected. 
No  doubt  metaphysical  studies  are 
more  followed  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  and  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  them  is  as  pleasing  as  it  has 
been  unexpected ;  but  in  these  we  have 
more  the  mind's  history  than  the  record 
of  its  daily  experiences.  They  rather 
lay  before  us  the  development  of  its 
marvellous  powers,  than  reach  and 
touch  us  by  a  sense  of  personal  en- 
gagement. Thus  they  want  indivu 
duality;  and  relate  to  the  common 
possessions  of  the  species,  chiefly  if 
not  altogether.  It  is  far  different  to 
know  these  things  ourselves,  to  learn 
them  from  our  own  inner  thoughts, 
and  form  our  philosophy  less  on  l^ks 
than  on  the  >^«  rMnrro .  When  laid 
aside  fV*om  the  busier  scenes  of  life^ 
we  are  in  a  manner  constrained  to  this 
wise  self-searching.  The  period  of 
invalidism,  which  unfits  us  for  the 
turmoil  of  active  existence,  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  acouirement 
of  this  hallowing  wisdom.  We  breathe 
a  purer   air.      When  worldly  hope 
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dies,  A  better  hope  is  born  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  of  sickness,  we  ac- 
quire experiences  which  the  long  jears 
of  previous  health  had  failed  to  im- 
part. 

The  measure  of  time  is  not  the 
years  we  live,  but  the  feelings  we 
have  present    with    us  during  their 

i>rogre8S.  Thus,  some  hours  are 
onger  with  us  than  as  many  days ; 
and  some  days  seem  as  though  they 
would  never  end.  We  speak  of  sea- 
sons of  agony,  whether  of  mind  or 
body.     Byron  says  to  the  purpose — 

•«  A  dumbering  thought  If  aipable  of  yean. 
And  cufdleta  long  life  into  ooe  hour.** 

Pain  or  joy  become,  in  their  several 
ways,  the  gauges  of  duration — the 
former  lengthening  it  out  into  an 
apparently  mterminable  existence  — 
the  latter  causing  even  years  to  pass 
away  in  rapid  and  unmarked  flight. 
The  experience  of  every  one  will  con- 
firm our  statement.  But  these  anta- 
gonistic principles  (and  not  less  so  in 
their  nature,  than  in  their  present 
effects)  leave  behind  them,  with  the 
heart*  that  receives  them  aright,  one 
abiding  influence  of  good.  Pain  passes 
away,  and  is  forgotten  ;  good  subsists, 
and  immortally  survives.  This  is  the 
subject  our  author  first  handles : — 

**  The  sick-room  becomes  the  scone  of 
intense  convictions ;  and  among  these, 
none,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  distinct 
than  that  of  the  permanent  nature  of 
good,  and  the  transient  nature  of  evil. 
At  times  I  could  almost  believe  that 
long  sickness  or  other  trouble  is  or- 
dained to  prove  to  us  this  very  point — 
a  point  worth  any  costliness  of  proof. 

"  The  truth  may  pass  across  the  mind 
of  one  who  has  suffered  briefly — may 
occur  to  him  when  glancine  back  over 
his  experience  of  a  short  sharp  illness 
or  adversity.  He  may  say  to  himself 
that  his  temporary  suffering  brought 
him  lasting  good,  in  revealing  to  him 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  the 
dose  connexion  of  human  happiness  with 
things  unseen ;  but  this  occasional  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  is  a  very  different 
thmg  from  the  abiding  and  unspeakably 
vivid  conviction  of  it,  which  arises  out 
of  a  condition  of  protracted  suffering. 
It  may  look  like  a  paradox  to  say  that 
a  condition  of  permanent  pain  is  that 
which,  above  all,  proves  to  one  the 
transient  nature  ot  pain;  but  this  is 
what  I  do  affirm,  and  can  testify. 

**  The  apparent  contradiction  lies  in 
the  words  *  permanent  pain' — that  con- 


dition bebfir  made  up  of  a  series  of  pain, 
each  of  which  b  annihilated  is  it  d*. 
parts  ;  whereas,  all  real  good  has  m 
existence  beyond  the  moment,  and  is 
indeed  indestructible. 

**  A  day's  illness  may  teach  somethioi; 
of  this  to  a  thoughtful  mind;  hut  the 
most  inconsiderate  can  scarcely  foil  to 
learn  the  lesson,  when  the  proof  is 
drawn  over  a  succession  of  months  vA 
seasons.  With  me,  it  has  now  inchded 
several  New  Year's  days ;  and  wfcat 
have  they  taught  me  ?  what  any  fiitan 
New  Year's  restrospect  cannot  posaUr 
contradict,  and  must  confirm;  thoigo 
it  can  scarcely  illustrate  further  what 
is  already  as  clear  as  its  moon  aad 
stars." 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  part  ywr'i 
experiences,  our  invalid  proceeds:— 

"  During  the  year  looked  baek  nws, 
all  the  days,  and  most  hours  of  the  o^t. 
have  had  their  portion  of  P^i'*--'*"^? 
mild— now  and  then,  for  a  few  nirked 
hours  of  a  few  marked  weeks,  setiw 
and  engrossing;  while,  perhaps,  some 
dozen  evenings,  and  half-dosen  nwra- 
ings,  are  remembered  as  being  tinw  « 
almost  entire  ease.  So  much  for^ 
body.  The  mind,  meantime,  tlw 
clear  and  active,  has  been  so  far  iftctw 
by  the  bodilv  state  as  to  lose  all  te 
gaiety,  and,  by  disuse,  almost  to  foir« 
its  sense  of  enjoyment.  During  tk 
year,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  tw 
surprises  of  light-heartedness,  for  mr 
hours  in  June,  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  October,  with  a  few  single  dasbes  of 
joy  in  the  intermediate  seasons,  on  w 
occurrence  of  some  rousing  idea,  or  tw 
revival  of  some  ancient  associstwj 
Over  all  the  rest  has  brooded  s  thi<* 
heavy  cloud  of  care,  apparently  cawe- 
less,  but  not  for  that  the  less  real  Tto 
is  the  sum  of  the  pains  of  the  rear,  a 
rdation  to  illness.  Where  arc  tn«P^ 
now  ?  Not  only  gone,  but  annihilate. 
They  are  destroyed  so  utterly,  ttoi 
even  memory  can  lay  no  hold  upon  Ui«n- 
The  fact  of  theur  occurrence  is  all  tW 
even  memory  can  preserve.  "^.^ 
sations  themselves  cannot  be  re^^^JJj 
nor  recalled,  nor  revived ;  ^^.^•'^tJ! 
most  absolutely  evanescent,  the  »«» 
essentially  and  completely  destrnctKW 
of  all  things.  Sensations  are  nni"^' 
nable  to  those  who  are  most  famuBf 
with  them.  Their  concomitants  mat 
be  remembered,  and  so  vividly  con«i^«'J 
of,  as  to  excite  emotions  at  a  rat"'* 
time:  but  the  sensations  t**®"?^ 
cannot  be  conceived  of  when  absani- 
This  pain,  which  I  feel  now  as  vm^ 
I  have  felt  innumerable  tiroes  befor*. 
yet,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  entertaia 
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and  manage  it,  tbe  sensation  itself  b  new 
«renr  time ;  and  a  few  hours  hence  I 
shall  be  as  unable  to  rq>resent  it  to 
mjself  as  to  the  healthiest  person  in  the 
house.  Thas  are  all  the  pains  of  the 
jear  annihilated.     What  remains  ? 

"  All  the  good  remains. 

'*  And  how  is  this  ?  whence  this  wide 
difference  between  the  good  and  the 
evil? 

"Because  the  good  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  ideas — with  the  unseen 
realities  which  are  indestructible.  This 
is  true,  even  of  those  pleasures  of  sense 
which  of  themselves  would  be  as  evanes- 
cent as  bodily  pains.  The  flowers  sent 
to  mo  by  kind  neighbours  have  not 
perished--4hat  is,  the  idea  and  pleasure 
of  them  remain,  though  every  olossom 
was  withered  months  ago.  The  game 
and  fruit,  eaten  in  their  season,  remain 
as  comforts  and  luxuries,  preserved  in 
the  love  that  sent  them.  Every  letter 
and  conversation  abide — every  new  idea 
is  mine  for  ever ;  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  experience  of  the  year  is  so  much 
gain.  Even  the  courses  of  the  planets, 
and  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the 
hajr-making  and  harvest,  are  so  much 
immortal  wealth — as  reai  a  possession 
as  all  the  pain  of  the  year  was  a  passing 
apparition.  Yes  ;  even  the  quick  bursts 
of  sunshine  are  still  mine.  For  one 
instance,  which  will  well  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  let  us  look  back  so  far  as  the 
spring,  and  take  one  particular  night  of 
severe  pain,  which  made  all  rest  im- 
possible. A  short  intermission,  which 
enabled  me  to  send  my  servant  to  rest, 
having  ended  in  pain,  I  was  unwilling 
to  give  further  disturbance,  and  wan- 
dered, from  mere  misery,  from  my  bed 
and  my  dim  room,  which  seemed  full  of 
pain,  to  the  next  apartment,  where  some 
glimmer  through  the  thick  window- 
curtain  showed  that  there  was  light 
abroad.  Light,  indeed  !  as  I  found  on 
looking  forth.  The  sun,  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  was  hidden  from  me  by 
the  walls  of  the  old  priorv  ;  but  a  flood 
of  rays  poured  through  the  windows  of 
the  ruin,  and  gushed  over  the  i^^ters, 
strewing  them  with  diamonds,  ana  then 
across  the  green  down  before  m  v  win- 
dows, gilding  its  furrows,  and  then 
lighting  up  the  yellow  sands  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  tiie  harbour,  while  the 
market-garden  below  was  glitterinfl" 
with  and  busy  with  early  bees  and 
butterflies.  Besides  these  bees  and 
butterflies,  nothing  seemed  stirring, 
exoeot  the  earliest  riser  of  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  to  whom  the  garden  belongs. 
At  the  moment,  she  was  passing  down 
to  feed  the  pigs,  and  let  run  her  cows ; 
and  her  easy  pace,  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
covpkcent  survey  of  her  early  greens. 


presented  me  with  a  pictnre  of  ease  so 
opposite  to  my  own  state,  as  to  impress 
me  ineffaceably.  I  was  suffering  too 
much  to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  mo- 
ment :  but  how  was  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  The  pains  of  all  those  hours 
were  annihilated — as  completely  va- 
nished as  if  they  had  never  been ;  while 
the  momentary  peep  behind  the  window- 
curtain  made  me  possessor  of  this  radiant 
picture  for  evermore.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  universal  fact.  That 
brief  instant  of  good  has  swallowed  up 
lon^  weary  hours  of  pain.  An  inex- 
perienced observer  might,  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  thought  the  conditions  of 
my  gain  heavy  enough;  but  the  con- 
ditions beine  not  only  discharged,  but 
annihilated  long  ago,  and  the  treasure 
remaining  for  ever,  would  not  my  best 
friend  congratulate  me  on  that  sunrise  ? 
Suppose  it  shininff  on,  now  and  for  ever, 
in  the  souls  of  a  hundred  other  invalids 
or  mourners,  who  may  have  marked  it 
in  the  same  manner,  and  who  shall 
estimate  its  glory  and  its  good !" 

We  trust  that  there  are  hundreds 
whose  experiences  are  of  a  like  nature ; 
but  clearly  it  is  not  every  sufferer  who 
possesses  equal  strength  of  mind.  To 
recognise  in  pain  a  chastisement  whose 
tendency  is  unmixed  good — ''  a  mere 
disguise  of  blessings  otherwise  unat- 
tainable**— a  holy  medium  through 
which  the  soul  must  pass  to  a  higher 
life — one  must  feel  tlutt  it  is  sent  us 
from  a  divine  hand.  Imperfectly  as 
we  frame  our  ideas  now,  calling  very 
often  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  when 
we  acknowledge  that  we  are  at  present 
in  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  we  come 
of  necessity  to  this  happy  conclusion. 
We  look  not  so  much  on  the  narrow 
present,  as  •*  before  and  after"  with 
the  eyes  of  memory  and  hope,  and 
see  light  gradually  evolving  from  the 
darkness,  and  heavenly  intentions  of 
good  wrought  out  by  means  apparently 
Uie  most  adverse.  And  so  our  in- 
valid is  enabled  to  speak,  at  the  twelve- 
month's end,  of  all 

**  the  richness  of  my  wealth,  as 

I  lie,  on  New  Year's  eve,  surrounded 
by  the  treasures  of  the  departing  year 
— the  kindly  year  which  has  utterly 
destroyed  for  me  so  much  that  is  ter- 
rible and  grievous,  while  he  leaves  with 
me  all  the  new  knowledge  and  power, 
all  the  teachings  from  on  high,  and  the 
love  from  far  and  near,  and  even  the 
frailest-seeming  blossom  of  pleasure 
that,  in  any  moment,  he  has  cast  into 
my  lap." 
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The  doibg  of  Hhb  mmj  b  yerj 
bflMitifbl:— 

*'  True  and  consoling  as  it  may  be,  to 
find  thas  that  *  trouble  mav  endure  for 
a  nigbt,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning/ 
they  have  not  fuU^  learned  the  lessons 
of  the  sick-room  if  they  are  not  aware 
that,  while  the  troubles  of  that  night- 
season  are  thus  sure  to  pass  away,  its 
product  of  thoughts  and  experiences 
must  endure,  till  the  stars  which  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  hare  dissoWed 
in  their  courses.  The  constellations 
formed  in  the  human  soul,  out  of  the 
chaos  of  pain,  must  have  a  duration, 
compared  with  which,  those  of  the  fir- 
mament are  but  as  the  sparkles  shivered 
over  the  sea  by  the  rising  sun.  To  one 
still  in  this  chaos — if  he  do  but  see  the 
creative  process  advancing — ^it  can  be 
no  reasonable  matter  of  compldnt,  that 
his  course  is  laid  the  while  through  such 
a  region ;  and  he  will  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  even  the  most  passing 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  may  be  permitted 
to  emerge.** 

We  have  next  the  subject,  ^rmpathy 
to  the  invalid,  discussed.  How  diffi- 
cult to  sympathize  aright !  Good-na- 
ture will  not  do  this ;  it  is  too  often 
as  repulsive  as  it  is  kindly-intentioned. 
Friendship  itself  here  at  times  fails ;  it 
has  no  plummet  fbr  the  depths  of 
hidden  sorrow.  But  when  this  near- 
ness  of  identification  is  reached,  what 
boon  on  earth  beside  could  compensate 
for  it? 

**  The  manifestations  of  sympathetic 
feelinff  are  as  various  as  of  other  feel- 
ings ;  out  the  difiPerences  are  marked  by 
those  whom  they  concern  with  a  keen- 
ness proportioned  to  the  hunger  of  their 
heart.  The  rich  man  has  even  some- 
times to  assure  himself  of  the  grief  of 
his  friends,  by  their  silence  to  him,  as 
circumstances  which  he  cannot  but  feel 
most  important.  Their  letters,  extend- 
ing over  months  and  years,  perhaps 
contain  no  mention  of  his  trial,  no  re- 
ference to  his  condition,  not  a  line  which 
will  show  to  his  executors  that  the 
years  over  which  they  spread  were 
years  of  illness.  Though  he  can  account 
for  this  suppression  in  the  very  love  of 
his  friends,  yet  it  brings  no  particular 
consolation  to  him.  Others,  perhaps, 
administer  praise—praise,  which  is  the 
last  thing  an  humbled  sufferer  can  ap  • 
propriate-  praise  of  his  patience  or  for- 
titude, which  perhaps  arrives  at  the 
moment  when  his  resolution  has  wholly 
given  way,  aad  tears  may  be  streamhig 
from   his   eyes,   and   exclamations    of 


aaguish  bortting  firom  hk  lips.  Sadi 
ooradaUons  require  forbearanoe,  hov* 
ever  it  may  be  mingled  with  gratitafe 
Far  diflferent  were  my  emotioiis  yAm 
one  said  to  me,  with  the  foree  Hkethe 
force  of  an  angel,  *  Why  should  wsbe 
bent  upon  your  being  better,  and  mike 
up  a  bright  prospect  for  yon?  I  tee 
no  brightness  in  it ;  and  the  time  seem 
past  for  expecting  you  ever  to  be  wdL' 
How  my  spurit  rose  in  a  moment  at  tfab 
reconiition  of  the  truth? 

*'And  again,  when  I  was  wesUr 
dwelling  on  a  oonsideratioii  whieb 
troubled  me  much  for  some  time,  tint 
many  of  my  friends  gave  me  credit  for 
far  severer  pain  than  I  was  enduring, 
and  that  £  tnus  felt  myself  a  sort  of 
impostor,  encroaching  unwarrantsliij 
on  their  sympathies.  '  Oh,  never  mind, 
was  the  reply ;  '  that  may  be  more 
balanced  hereafter.  Ton  win  vaSa 
more  with  time,  or  you  will  seem  to 
yourself  to  suffer  more ;  and  thea  yos 
will  have  less  sympathy.  We  grow 
tired  of  despairing,  and  think  less  and 
less  of  such  cases,  whether  reasooaklj 
or  not ;  and  you  may  have  less  sympiihy 
when  you  need  it  more,  mnstiaa, 
you  are  not  answerable  for  what  voir 
friends  feel ;  and  it  is  good  for  tbeo, 
natural  and  right,  whether  you  think  it 
accurate  or  not.' 

"  These  words  put  a  new  heart  into 
me,  dismissed  my  scruples  about  the 
over-wealth  of  the  present  hour,  sad 


strengthened  mv  soul  for  future  i 
the  hour  of  which  has  not,  however, 
vet  arrived.  It  is  a  comfortable  season, 
if  it  may  but  last,  when  one^sUHends 
have  ceased  to  hope  unreasonably,  sad 
not '  grown  tired  of  despairine.' 

*'  Another  friend,  endowed  both  bf 
nature  and  experience  with  the  power! 
speak  of,  gave  me  strength  for  months, 
for  my  whole  probation,  by  a  brare 
utterance  of  one  word — •  Yes  :*  in  answer 
to  a  hopine  consoler,  I  told  a  tmth  of 
fact,  wnich  sounded  dismal,  thoufh  be- 
cause it  was  fact  I  spoke  it  in  no  asmti 
mood ;  and  the  genius  at  my  side,  in  s 
confirmatory  *yes,'  opened  to  mv  view 
a  wMlle  world  of  idd  in  prospect  mm  s 
soul  so  penetrating  and  so  true." 

Yes ;  the  fitting  habitant  of  the  sick 
room  is  truth,  simple  truth ;  yet,  in  no 
other  pUce  is  deception,  in  all. its  hol- 
lowness,  so  often  found;  and  fi|be 
hopes  are  excited  by  well-i 
friends,  who  with  cruel  mo 
mises  bid  the  sufiTerer  look  f^wai 
reviving  health,  even  when  it 
wholly  departed.  The  true  fiiend  « 
he  who  tells  the  truth. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  after  aU  this,  '  Wktf 
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can  console?  how  is  it  possible  to  please 
and  soothe  the  sufferer  ?*  I  answer  that 
nothing  is  more  easier,  nothing  is  more 
common,  nothing  more  natural,  to 
simple-minded  people.  Never  creature 
had  more  title  than  I  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  this,  from  experience  which 
melts  my  heart  dav  bv  day.  *  Speaking 
the  truth  in  lore*  is  the  way.  One  who 
does  this  cannot  but  be  an  angel  of  con- 
solation. Eyery  thin?  but  truth  be- 
comes loathed  in  a  sick  room.  The 
restless  can  repose  on  nothing  but  this  ; 
the  sharpened  intellectual  appetite  can  be 
satisfieawith  nothing  less  substantial ; 
the  susceptible  spiritual  taste  can  be 
gratified  with  nothing  less  genuine, 
noble,  and  fair.  Then  the  question 
arises,  what  sort  of  truth  ?  Why,  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  one  who  ad- 
ministers. To  each  a  separate  eift  may 
be  appointed.  Only  let .  all  ayoTd  eyery 
shadow  of  falsehood.  Let  the  nurse 
avow  that  the  medicine  is  nauseous. 
Let  the  physicians  declare  that  the 
treatment  will  be  painful.  Let  sister, 
or  brother,  or  friend  tell  me  that  I 
most  never  look  to  be  well.  When  the 
time  approaches  that  I  am  to  die,  let 
me  be  told  that  I  am  to  die,  and  when. 
If  I  encroach  thoughtlessly  on  the  time 
or  strene th  of  those  about  me,  let  me  be 
reminded ;  if  selfishly,  let  me  be  remon- 
strated with.  Thus,  to  speak  the  truth 
is  in  the  power  of  all.  Higher  service 
is  a  talent  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  a  genius  for  sympathy — a  genius 
less  rare,  thajik  God,  than  other  kmds.*' 

Of  the  fialse  kinds  of  oonsolation, 
that  which  sends  as  back  to  our  for- 
mer Hyes  to  meditate  on  what  we  have 
dooe^  and  draw  comfort  from  it»  is 
the  very  vainest ;  and  we  truly  agree 
with  our  author,  that  the  function  of 
conscience  is  not  that  of  a  comforter. 
"Hie  stem  rebuker  of  all  that  we  do 
nniss,  how  can  it  rejoice  beings  whose 
ji^es  are  so  many  multiplied  wander- 

X?  Ohy  little  at  any  time  can  it  do 
T  than  chasten  ;  but,  when  crowd- 
ing in  its  images  upon  the  Hlart 
weakened  by  sickness,  what  can  it  else 
do  than  irrevocably  condemn?  And 
jst  men  speak  of  the  *'  happiness  of  an 
approving^  conscience  I" 

"I  strongly  doubt  whether  con- 
scieDce  was  ever  appointed  to  the  funo- 
^  of  consoler.  1  more  than  doubt ; 
1  disbelieve  it.  According  to  my  own 
®*pwience,  the  utmost  enjoyment  that 
conscience  is  capable  of  is  a  negative 
»tate,  that  of  ease.  The  power  of 
|>Qffering  is  strong,  and  its  natural  and 
bsit  conchtion  I  take  to  be  one  of  simple 


ease;  but  for  enjoyment  and'oonsola* 
tion,  I  believe  we  must  look  to  other 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
our  moral  sense  can  ever  be  gratified  by 
any  thing  in  our  own  moral  state.  It 
must  be  more  offended  by  our  own  sins 
and  weaknesses  than  by  all  the  other 
sins  and  weakness  in  the  world,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  evil  is  more  profoundly 
known  to  it,  and  more  nakedly  disgust- 
ing ;  because  it  is  stripped  of  all  the 
allowances  and  palliations  which  are  ad- 
missible in  all  other  cases.  And  this 
disgust  is  not  compensated  for  by  a 
corresponding  satisfaction  in  our  own 
good ;  for  the  very  best  good  we  can 
ever  recognize  in  ourselves  falls  so  far 
short  of  our  own  conceptions,  so  fails 
to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  moral 
sense,  that  it  can  afford  no  gratifica- 
tion     If  it  is  thus  in  the 

season  of  vigour,  health,  and  self-com- 
mand, how  mexpressibly  absurd  is  the 
mistiUce  of  bringing  such  a  topic  as  con- 
solation to  the  sick  and  sequestered  ! — 
to  the  bick,  whose  whole  heart  is  faint, 
and  the  mental  frame  disordered  moro 
or  lt*s8,  in  proportion  as  the  bodv  is 
jaded  and  the  nerves  unstrung ;  and  to 
the  sequestered,  who  perforce  devour 
their  own  hearts,  and  find  them  the 

bitterest    food! If    the 

consoler  could  but  see  the  invisible 
array  which  comes  thronging  into  the 
sick  room  from  the  deep  regions  of  the 
past,  brought  by  every  sound  of  nature 
without,  by  every  movement  of  the 
spirit  witmn — the  pale  lips  of  dead 
friends  whispering  one's  hara  or  careless 
words,  spoken  in  childhood  or  youth — 
the  upbraidinp^  gaze  of  duties  slighted 
and  opportunities  neglected — ^the  horri- 
ble apparition  of  old  selfishness  and 
pusillanimities — the  disgusting  foolery 
of  idiotic  vanities  :  if  the  consoler  could 
catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  this 
phantasmagoria  of  the  sick  room,  he 
would  turn  with  fear  and  loathing  from 
the  past,  and  shudder,  while  the  inured 
invalid  smiles,  at  such  a  choice  of  topics 
for  solace.  Then  it  might  become  the 
turn  of  the  invalid  to  console— to  ex^ 
plain  how  these  are  but  phantoms — how 
solace  does  aboxmd,  though  it  comes 
from  every  region  rather  tlian  the  king- 
dom of  conscience — and  how,  whue 
the  past  is  dry  and  dreary  enough, 
there  are  streams  descending  from  the 
heaven-bright  mountain- tops  of  the  fu- 
ture, for  ever  flowing  down  to  our  re- 
treat, pure  enough  for  the  most  fas- 
tidious longing,  abundant  enough  for 
the  thirstiest  soul.  The  consoler  may 
then  learn  for  life  how  easily  all  per- 
sonal complacencies  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  white  the  sufferer  can  ten  of  a 
true  '  refuge  and  strength,'  and  '  present 
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help/  and  of  this  *  riror  that  gladdens 
the  city  of  God,'  and  flows  to  meet  as 
as  we  journey  towards  it." 

There  are  next  some  touching  alla- 
sions  to  those  **  marked  days'* — anni- 
versaries— so  joyous  with  us  in  early 
vouthy  so  mournful  when  time's  finger 
inscribes  them  upon  tombs.  These 
commemorative  seasons*  and,  above 
ally  that  day  of  olden  merriment* 
Christmas,  our  invalid  recommends 
should  he  passed  alone.  With  her 
sprigs  of  holly  over  the  fire-place,  she 
can  flit  away,  fancy-plumed,  to  a 
thousand  hearths,  enter  "rooms  full 
of  young  eyes,*'  or  gaze  for  a  moment 
on  **the  cozy  little  party  of  elderly 
folk  round  the  fire  or  tea-table,"  and 
make  her  memories  her  companions 
during  the  livelong  day.  But  these 
subjects  are  lightly  touched  on,  as 
though  the  heart  within  her  failed  in 
giving  them  utterance ;  ^and  the  sor- 
rowful Now  was,  we  fear,  victorious  in 
the  end.  A  birth-day  spent — we  can 
hardly  say  kept — in  a  sick  room  is 
suflicient  to  make  the  most  heedless 
think ;  but  she  draws  her  comfort 
from  the  reflection — <*  If  with  every 
year  of  contemplation  the  world  ap- 
pears a  more  astonishing  fact,  and  life 
a  more  noble  mystery,  we  cannot  but 
be  re-animated  by  the  recurrence  of 
every  birth-day,  which  draws  us  up 
higher  into  the  regions  of  contempla- 
tion, and  nearer  to  the  gate  within 
which  lies  the  disclosure  of  all  mys- 
teries which  worthily  occupy  us  now, 
and  doubtless  a  new  series  of  others, 
adapted  to  our  then  ennobled  powers." 
A  sublime  imagining,  and  no  less  true 
than  solemn;  yet  declaring  too  well 
that  mere  human  help  was  msufficient 
on  such  occasions. 

The  subiect  of  the  third  Essay  is 
nature  to  the  invalid ;  it  is  admirably 
considered.  We  need  not  dilate  on 
the  theme,  in  introducing  it,  for  its 
power  and  beauty  are  suflicient  reoom- 
tnendation.  All  who  have  seen  the 
look  of  rapture  with  which  the  eyes  of 
the  dying  are  lighted  up  on  beholding 
^esh  and  living  flowers,  remember 
that  sight  for  ever.  It  is  wonderful, 
that  power  of  nature  over  sick  and 
wasted  forms,  acting  upon  them  like 
an  enchanter's  spell,  and  calling  back 
life  to  beat  strongly  about  the  heart, 
as  in  better  days!  The  sights  and 
sounds  about  us,  at  such  a  time  should 
be  well-chosen;    they  will  vary  with 


different  dispositions — some  are  a* 
tisfied  if  they  can  lie  all  day  k»g, 
with  eyes  beholding  heaven— othm 
look  lower  to  the  green  earth  or  the 
sea  expanse. 

*'  When  an  invaJid  is  nndw  sentaiea 
of  disease  for  life,  it  becomes  a  dotj  of 
first-rate  importance  to  select  a  proper 

{>lace  of  ab<>de.  This  is  often  otcf- 
ooked  ;  and  a  sick  prisoner  goes  oo  U 
where  he  lived  before,  for  do  othv 
reason  than  because  he  fired  there  be- 
fore. Many  a  sufferer  languishes  snddst 
street  nobes,  or  passes  year  after  w 
in  a  room  whose  windows  command  «id 
walls,  or  paved  courts,  or  some  soeb 
objects ;  so  that  he  sees  notbinf  «f 
nature  but  such  skv  and  stars  as  skow 
themselves  above  the  chimney-tops.  I 
reme-mber  the  heart-acho  it  gare  me  to 
see  a  youth,  confined  to  a  recombeot 
position  for  two  or  three  vears,  ]yni|a 
a  room  whence  he  could  see  doUub^ 
and  dependent,  therefore,  on  the  eagt 
of  birds  by  his  bed-side,  and  the  floven 
his  friends  sent  him,  for  the  onlynoUoei 
of  nature  that  reached  him,  except  tk 
summer's  heat  and  the  winters  ooU. 
There  was  no  sufficient  reason  whj  be 
should  not  have  been  placed  where  k 
could  overlook  fields,  or  even  the  sea" 

To  the  latter  our  friend  ioctiDai 
and  assigns  her  reasons  for  its  choice 
in  her  own  case : — 

•*  What  is  the  best  kind  of  view  for  * 
sick  prisoner's  windows  to  commisij 
I  have  chosen  the  sea,  and  am  sstisiM 
with  my  choice.  We  shoold  have  the 
widest  expanse  of  land  or  water,  fortk 
sake  of  a  sense  of  liberty,  yet  more  thtf 
for  variet  Y ;  and  also  because  then  tke 
inestimable  help  of  a  telescope  mty  be 
called  in.  Thmk  of  the  difference  te 
us  between  seeing  fnaa  our  sofas  the 
width  of  a  street,  ev«i  if  it  be  Sick- 
ville-street,  Dublin,  or  PortUnd-plaee, 
in  London,  and  thirtv  miles  of  sea  viev, 
with  its  long  boundary  of  rocks,  asd 
thaipower  of  sweeping  our  glance  orer 
half  a  county,  by  means  of  a  telescope . 
But  the  chief  ground  of  preference  of 
the  sea  is  less  its  space  than  its  motioa 
and  the  perpetual  shifting  of  objects 
caused  by  it.  There  can  be  nothmg  n 
inland  scenery  which  can  give  the  seaw 
of  life  and  motion  and  connexion  «itb 
the  world  like  sea  changes.  The  motioB 
of  a  waterfall  is  too  oonthinoBi-to> 
little  varied,  as  the  breaking  of  tbe 
waves  would  be,  if  that  were  all  the  sis 
could  afford.  The  fitful  action  of  s 
windmill,  the  waving  of  trees,  the  er^ 
changing  aspects  of  mountsuns  are  tow 
and  bcantiral ;  but  there  is  sooethiBg 
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more  life-like  in  the  going  forth  and  re- 
turn of  ships,  in  the  passage  of  fleets, 
and  in  the  neTer-eDoing  variety  of  a 
fiabery." 

In  the  writer's  description  of  her 
own  retreat,  we  recognise  that  pleasant 
little  watering-place,  Tjnemouth»  in 
Northumberland.  What  a  faithful 
daguerreotype  painting  is  the  follow- 
ing!— 

**But  then,  there  must  not  be  too 
much  sea.  The  strongest  eyes  and 
neryes  could  not  support  the  glare  and 
oppressiye  yastness  of  an  unrelieved 
expanse  of  waters.  I  was  aware  of  this 
in  time,  and  fixed  myself  where  the  view 
of  the  sea  was  inferior  to  what  I  should 
have  preferred,  if  I  had  come  to  the 
coast  for  a  summer  visit.  Between  my 
window  and  the  sea  is  a  green  down — 
as  green  as  any  field  in  Ireland ;  and  on 
the  nearer  half  of  this  down,  haymaking 
eoes  forward  in  its  season.  It  slopes 
aown  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of 
old  preserved  his  fish,  there  being  sluices 
formerly  at  either  end ;  the  one  opening 
upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the 
little  haven  below  the  priory,  whose 
ruins  still  crown  the  rock.  From  the 
prior*s  fish-pond  the  green  down  slopes 
upwards  again  to  a  ridge ;  and  on  the 
slope  are  cows  grazing  all  summer,  and 
half  way  into  the  winter.  Over  the 
ridge,  I  survey  the  harbour,  and  all  its 
traffic;  the  view  extending  from  the 
light-houses  far  to  the  right,  to  a  hori- 
xon  of  the  sea  to  the  left.  Beyond  the 
harbour  lies  another  county,  with,  first, 
its  sandy  beach,  where  there  are  fre- 
quent wrecks — ^too  interestiner  to  an 
invalid — and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocky 
shore  to  the  left ;  and  above  the  rocks, 
a  spreading  heath,  where  I  watch  troops 
of  DOTS  flying  their  kites ;  lovers  and 
friends  taking  their  breezy  walk  on 
Sundays ;  the  sportsman  with  his  gun 
and  dog;  and  the  washerwomen  con- 
rerging  firom  the  farm-houses  on  Satur- 
day evenings,  to  carry  their  loads,  in« 
company,  to  the  village  on  the  yet  fVu*ther 
he^t.  I  see  them,  now  talking  in  a 
cluster,  as  they  walk,  each  wiSi  her 
white  burden  on  her  head,  and  now  in 
file,  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow 
lane ;  and  finally,  they  part  off  on  the 
Tillage  green,  each  to  some  neighbouring 
house  of  the  gentry.  Behind  Uie  viliaee 
and  the  heath  stretches  the  railroad; 
and  I  watch  the  train  triumphantly  ca- 
reering along  the  level  road,  and  puffing 
forth  Its  steam  above  hedges  and  groups 
of  trees,  and  then  labouring  and  panting 
up  the  ascent,  till  it  is  lost  between  the 
two  heights,  which  at  last  bound  my 
view.    Sat  on  these  heights  are  more 


objects  ; — a  windmill,  now  in  motion  and 
now  at  rest ;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  picturesque 
rocky  field ;  an  ancient  church-tower, 
barely  visible  in  the  morning,  but  con- 
spicuous when  the  setting  sun  shines 
upon  it;  a  colliery,  with  itslofly  wagon- 
way,  and  the  self-moving  wagons  run- 
nine  hither  and  thither,  as  if  in  pure 
wilralness  ;  and  three  or  four  farms,  at 
various  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards, 
paddocks,  and  dairies  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  their  inhabitants 
would  deem  possible.  I  know  every 
stack  of  the  one  on  the  heights.  Against 
the  sky  I  see  the  stacking  of  corn  and 
hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect  the 
slicing  away  of  the  provender,  with  an 
accurate  eye,  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  I  can  follow  the  sociable  farmer 
in  his  summer-evening  ride,  pricking 
on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in 
order  to  have  more  time  for  the  uncon- 
scionable gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  next 
farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over 
the  paddock- fence  of  the  next,  or  for  the 
third  or  fourth  before  the  porch,  or  over 
the  wall,  when  the  resident  farmer  comes 
out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  puffs  away 
amidst  his  chat,  till  the  wife  appears, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what 
can  detain  him  so  long ;  and  the  daughter 
follows,  with  her  gown  turned  over  her 
head,  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening,)  and  at 
last  the  sociable  horseman  finds  he  must 
be  going,  looks  at  his  watch,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  surprise,  turns  his  steed 
down  a  steep  broken  way  to  the  beach, 
and  canters  home  over  the  sands,  left 
hard  and  wet  b^  the  ebbing  tide,  the 
white  horse  makmg  his  progress  visible 
to  me  through  the  dusk.  Then,  if  the 
question  arises,  which  has  most  of  the 
p;os8ip  spirit,  he  or  I,  there  is  no  shame 
m  the  answer.  Any  such  small  amuse- 
ment is  better  than  harmless — is  salu- 
tary— ^which  carries  the  spirit  of  the  sick 
prisoner  abroad  into  the  open  air,  and 
among  country  people.  When  I  shut 
down  my  window,  I  feel  that  my  mind 
has  had  an  airing." 

We  are  less  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  writer's  speculations  on  Life,  than 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  volume. 
The  world's  amelioration^  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  human  happiness^ 
are  her  fond  dreams ;  and  she  grounds 
their  now  probable  nearness  upon  the 
growing  mfluence  of  the  popular 
classes.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  regard  the  movements  of  the  pre- 
sent day  with  fear,  rather  than  hope. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  strengthened 
our  political  building  by  knocking 
away  the  buttresses  and  carefully  pick- 
ing out  the  corner-stones ;  nor  do  we 
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see  that  we  have  wisely  legislated  for 
the  masses,  by  giving  them,  through 
our  new  enactments,  fifty  masters 
wlMre  they  had  formerly  one.  We 
are  stupid  enough  also  to  discredit  the 
people's  advancement  in  virtue,  «noe  - 
the  era  of  reforms  began.  Neither 
increased  power,  nor  increased  know- 
ledge, imply  of  necessity  augmented 
goodness.  A  sword  in  a  child's  hand 
is  most  dangerous  to  the  weak  wielder 
of  it ;  perhaps  it  had  better  for  ever 
rested  m  its  sheath.  We  want  faith, 
moreover,  in  the  world's  improving 
itself;  and  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
such  a  thing  as  of  impossible  occurrence 
so  long  as  we  perceive  man  defici^it 
alike  in  the  power  and  in  the  will  to 
effect  the  change.  We  are  sure  that 
when  such  an  advancement  comes,  it 
will  not  be  from  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  but  from  a  change  in 
the  human  heart. 

The  essay  "  Death  to  the  Invalid," 
though  eminently  beautiful,  appears  to 
us  over  full  of  shadowy  mysticism. 
There  is  too  much  of  philosophy  in  it 
—too  little  of  religion.  Here;  if 
any  where,  on  account  of  our  utter 
iterance,  specidation  should  have 
Lttle  place.  None  but  they  who 
tasted  of  it,  can  tell  what  it  really  is  ; 
yet  the  living  love  to  colour  it  with 
their  own  fancying^,  and  according  to 
different  dispositions  or  different  emo- 
tions, to  invest  it  at  one  time  with 
terrors,  at  another  time  with  surpass- 
ing beauty.  To  the  invalid,  and 
chiefly  to  the  one  who  is  so  permanently, 
it  is  of  course  a  constant  thought ;  he 
turns  to  it  without  alarm  as  the  natu- 
ral exodus  from  captivity ;  and  as  the 
star  brightens  on  wnich  the  eye  fastens 
for  a  while,  he  sees  in  it  hour  by  hour 
an  added  glory.  We  must  give  an 
extract : — 

'*  Those  who  speculate  outside  on  the 
experience  of  the  sick  room,  are  eager 
to  know  whether  this  solitary  transit  is 
oftfoi  gone  oyer  in  the  imagination,  and 
whether  with  more  or  less  relish  and 
success  than  by  those  at  ease  and  in 
full  vigour.  In  my  childhood,  I  attended, 
as  an  observer,  one  fine  morning,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  person  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  without  feeling  any 
strong  affection.  I  was  somewhat 
moved  by  the  solemnity,  and  by  the 
tears  of  the  family:  out  the  most 
powerful  feelin^f  of  the  day  was  excited 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  gusty  and 
rainy,  and  I  thought  of  the  form  I 


knew  so  well,  left  alone  in  the  cold  asd 
the  darkness,  while  every  body  eliewu 
warm  and  sheltered.  I  fblt  thst,  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  family,  I  could  ooC 
have  neglectfully  and  selfishly  goM  to 
bed  that  nifht,  but  must  have  pund 
the  hours  till  dayliefit  by  the  giSTt. 
Every  ohild  has  fcUt  this:  and  erar 
child  longs  to  know  whether  a  mk 
fHend  contemplates  that  first  nigfatiB 
the  cold  grave,  and  whether  the  proi- 
pect  excites  any  emotions. 

'*  Surely  ;— we  do  contemplate  it* 
frequently — eagerly.  In  the  dark  vS^ 
we  picture  the  whole  scene,  under  ervy 
condition  the  imagination  can  originstt 
By  day,  we  hold  up  before  our  eyei  that 
most  wondrous  piece  of  our  woiidlj 
wealth — our  own  right  hand :  ezaime 
its  curious  texture  and  mechanism,  lai 
call  up  the  imaee  of  its  sure  desdnea 
and  decay.  And  with  what  emotknu? 
Each  must  answer  for  himself.  As  for 
me,  it  is  with  mere  curiosity,  and  witb- 
out  any  concern  about  the  bneljri  cold 
grave.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  i  ins* 
gination  rests  there;  whether  there ii 
ever  any  panic  about  the  darkness  sad 
the  worm  of  the  narrow  house. 
•  "  As  for  our  future  home— the  soeoi 
where  our  living  selves  are  to  be— how 
is  it  possible  that  we  should  notbeofta 
resorting  thither  in.  imaginatioii,  whn 
it  is  to  ]&  our  next  excursion  fnm  oar 
little  abode  of  sickness  and  h^kssasii 
— ^when  it  is  so  certain  that  we  csnaat 
be  disappointed  of  it,  however  weirilj 
long  it  may  be  before  we  ^o — when  aU 
that  has  been  best  in  our  hves,  oar  sab- 
baths, all  sunset  eyenings  and  start} 
nights,  all  our  reverence  and  love  that 
are  sanctified  by  death, — wh^  all  these 
things  have  always  pointed  to  our  fntsrs 
life,  and  been  associated  with  it,  how  a 
it  possible  that  we  should  not  be  efer 
looking  forward  to  it  now  when  ourdsy* 
are  low  and  weary,  and  our  pleasues 
few?  The  liability  is  to  too  gwatfeBi' 
liarity  with  the  subject.  When  (m 
words  make  children  look  abashed,  and 
#)all  a  constraint  over  the  manners  of 
those  we  are  conversing  with,  and  axm 
even  the  most  fiamiliarieyes  tobe  *^<^ 
we  find  ourselves  reminded  that  the  ssb- 
ject  of  a  person's  death  is  one  awafly 
thought  not  easy  to  discuss  with  him.  U 
our  retirement,  we  are  apt  to  ferg«t» 
till  expressly  reminded,  the  importanoi 
of  distinctions  of  rank  and  proper^n 
society,  so  nearly  as  they  vanish mottr 
survey  of  life,  in  comparison  with  moral 
differences ;  and,  in  like  manner,  w» 
have  to  recall  an  almost  lost  idea,  that 
death  is  an  awkward  topic,  •i««P*^ 
the  aSstraot,  when  our  casual »«"»» 
of  a  will,  orof  sometraBsaotwntofok 
low  our  death,  introduces  Mi  awe  ana 
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And  MUII9  in  r«ftr«noe  to  dear 
friends  who  luive  felt  with  her  all  her 
fbelingty  and  hare  now  gone  before 
her  to  re8t>  what  beantind  thoughts 
are  these  I  If  such  departures  form, 
for  the  healthful,  a  link  with  the  Un- 
ieen«  how  mach  more  do  thej  heighten 
the  inTalid's  anticipations  of  ratore 
things: 

"  Perhaps  the  familiarity  of  the  idea 
of  death  is  by  nothing  so  much  enhanced 
to  us. as  by  the  departure  before  us  of 
those  who  hare  sympathized  in  our 
prospect..  The  dose  domestic  interest 
thus  imparted  to  that  other  life  is  such 
u  I  certainly  neyer  conceived  of  when 
in  health,  and  such  as  I  observe  people 
m  health  do  not  conceive  of  now.  It 
teems  but  the  other  day  that  I  was  re- 
edvinfi;  letters  of  sympathy  and  solace, 
and  also  of  religious  and  phUosophical 
investigation  as  to  how  lue  here  and 
hereafter  appeared  to  me ;  letters 
which  told  of  activity,  of  labours, 
and  joumeyinffs,  which  humbled  me 
by  a  sense  of  idleness  and  useless- 
B6SS,  while  ikmf  spoke  of  humbling 
feelings  as  regarding  the  privileges  of 
my  seclusion.  All  tms  is  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  ;  and  now,  these  correspon- 
oeats  have  been  gone  for  years.  For 
vears  we  have  thought  of  them  as  know- 
W  '  the  grand  secret,*  as  fandliarized 
with  those  scenes  we  are  for  ever  pry- 
ing into,  while  I  lie  no  wiser  (in  such 
aeomnarison)  than  when  they  endea- 
Tourea  to  learn  somewhat  of  these 
matters  from  me.  And  besides  these 
dose  and  dear  companions,  what  de- 
Wtures  are  continually  taking  place  I 
£yerv  new  year  there  are  several — 
frienos,  acquaintances,  or  strangers — 
who  shake  their  heads  when  I  am  men- 
tioned, in  friendly  regret  at  another 
year  openmr  before  me  without  pros- 
pect of  healSi — who  sends  me  conuorts 
or  lujnuries,  or  words  of  sympathy, 
amidst  the  pauses  of  their  busy  lives ; 
and  before  another  year  comes  round, 
they  have  dropped  out  of  the  world — 
have  learned  quickly  far  more  than  I 
can  acquire  by  m^  leisure — and  from 
beinff  merely  outside  my  little  spot  of 
life,  have  passed  to  above  and  beyond 
it  Little  ones  who  speculated  on  me 
with  awe — youthful  ones  who  minis- 
tered to  me  with  pity— busy  and  im- 
portant persons,  who  gave  a  cordial 
but  passing  sigh  to  the  lot  of  the  idle 
and  helpless;  some  of  theses  have 
outstripped  me,  and  left  me  looking 
wistfully  after  them.  Such  incidents 
make  the  future  at  least  as  real  and 
familiar  to  me  as  the  outside  world; 
and  every  permanent  invalid  will  say 
the  same,  and  we  must  not  be  wondered 


at  if  we  speak  of  that  great  interest 
of  ours  oftener,  and  with  more  fkmili- 
arity  than  others  use. 

In  the  inquiry  on  temper,  the  writer 
searchingly  examines  the  causes  and 
modifications  of  the  irritability  pro- 
duced by  sickness,  whether  in  relation 
to  oneself,  or  to  others ;  in  the  former 
case,  as  conducting  to  self-contempt, 
if  not  self-despair,  and  in  the  latter, 
as  debarring  one  especially  from  the 
visits  of  children,  '*  the  briehtest,  if 
not  the  tenderest,  angels  of  the  sick- 
room.** She  shows  well,  how  wideh 
fHends  in  health  may  err  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  sufferer's  fortitude — at 
one  time  imagining  that  all  power  of 
endarance  has  paMed  away,  because, 
through  intense  agony  the  soul  is  made 
to  **  cleave  to  the  dust ;"  and  at 
another  time  giving  him  credit  for 
sublime  patience,  wnen  he  had  really 
no  cause  or  temptation  to  feel  other- 
wise. She  denies,  from  deep  experi- 
ence, the  possibility  of  becoming  inured 
to  pain,  so  as  to  disregard  it;  but 
she  would  have  it  encountered  by  an- 
tagonistic forces,  and  thus  subdued  by 
the  power  of  ideas.  An  omnipotent 
host  of  these  she  can  call  up  at  wUl,  by 
her  books  and  pictures,  and  their  as- 
sociations. From  her  conch  she  has 
but  to  turn  her  eyes  to  the  wall 
above,  and  behold  **  ue  consolations  of 
eighteen  centuries,*'  in  one  portrait— 
the  Chbistus  Consolatob  of  Scheffer; 
and  the  fullness  of  her  varied  emotions 
she  gives  us  in  this,  our  hurt,  extract : 

"  See  what  force  this  is,  in  compari- 
son with  others  that  are  tendered  for 
our  solace  I  One  and  another,  and 
another  of  our  friends  comes  to  ns  with 
an  earnest  pressing  upon  ns  of  the 
'hope  of  relief,'  that  talisman  which 
looks  so  well  till  its  virtues  are  tried  ! 
They  tell  us  of  renewed  health  and 
activity — of  what  it  will  be  to  enjoy 
ease  again  —  to  be  useful  a^^ — to 
shake  off  our  troubles,  and  be  as  we 
once  were.  We  sigh,  and  say,  it  may 
be  so ;  but  they  see  that  we  are  neither 
roused  nor  soothed  by  it.  Then  one 
speaks  differently,  tells  us  that  we  shall 
never  be  better — that  we  shall  continue 
for  long  years  as  we  are,  or  shall  sink 
into  deeper  disease  and  death ;  adding, 
that  pain,  and  disturbance,  and  deaSi 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  inde- 
structible life  of  the  soul,  and  suppos- 
ing that  we  are  willing  to  be  conducted 
on  in  this  eternal  course  by  Him  whose 
thoughts  and  ways  are  not  as  ours — 
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but  whose  tMiderness  .  .  .  Then 
how  we  burst  in,  and  take  ap  the  word ! 
What  have  we  not  to  say,  from  the 
abondance  of  our  hearts,  of  that  be- 
nlgiiitjr--that  trantcendant  wUdoin^ 
our  willingness  —  our  eagerness — our 
sweet  serenit7-.tUl  we  are  silenced  by 
our  unutterable  joy.*' 

Our  failing  space  constrains  us  to 
pass  over  the  two  remaining  essays, with 
but  a  brief  allusion.  Thev  relate  to 
the  perils  and  pains  of  invaJidism>  and 
its  gains  and  privileges,  respectively ; 
and  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  the 
preceding  papers.  Our  readers  will 
gather  from  our  quotations  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  which  is  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  is  not  a  volume  to 
be  read  through  hastily,  and  then  laid 
aside ;  but  one  at  once  requiring,  and 
rej>ayinff,  the  severest  study.  The 
mind  of  the  writer  is  plainly  of  that 
stamp,  which  Bacon  calls  "  full ;"  and 
her  sentences  are  weighty  in  thoughts 
— thoughts  which  create  thoughts.  It 
was  a  notion  of  Shelley's,  that  feel- 
ing so  lengthens  out  life,  that  the  roan 
of  talent  who  dies  at  thirty  is  im- 
measurably older  than  the  dullard 
who  drags  on  his  unmarked  existence 
to  threescore.  He  has,  emphatically, 
lived  more.  If  we  might  reason 
similarly,  the  writer  of  these  essays 
has  lived  centuries.  Each  hour  has 
brought  its  thought-life  with  it,  and 
emotions  sufficient  for  years ;  and 
hours  upon  hours  have  gone  over  thus 
with  her  in  her  solitary  diamber,  and 
she  has  lived  them  all.  In  the  present 
volume  we  have  the  records  of  a  few. 
She  possesses,  almost  in  intensity,  that 
lovely,  yet  how  fearful,  ffift,  the 
capability  of  suflTerinff;  and  she  has 
largely  used  it.  Yet  her  experiences 
have  ever  brought  some  good  with 


thenif  vivifving  ^^  hetrt,  not  harden- 
ing it ;  ana  when  they  depart,  she  in- 
variably discovers  that  they  have  kit 
a  blessing  behind  them. 

We  have  thought  for  many  a  day— 
and  the  book  before  us  revives  the  im- 
pression— that  more  tme  heroism  b 
needed  for  a  severe  sickness,  tiian  for 
mingling  in  the  terrors  of  a  battle- 
field. With  life  beating  strong  in  his 
pulses,  and  health  careering  in  his 
veins,  and  now  half-maddened  by  the 
braying  of  pibroch  or  darioD,  the 
soldier  rushes  against  his  foeman — 
determined  to  <'do  or  die.**  If  be 
possess  a  minute  to  think,  his  memo- 
ries are  thronged  with  the  maas  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  undying  re- 
membrances  of  c^enerations  to  come ; 
and  danger,  and  wounds,  and  deadi 
are  disregarded,  when  he  feels  that 
his  name  shall  yet  be  a  household  word. 
But  oh,  how  changed  is  every  tlui^ 
when  with  nerves  unstrung,  and  bealth 
— that  life  of  life^ — departed,  we  have 
to  encounter  the  enemy  amidst  the 
heart-depressing  silence  of  the  sick- 
room 1  The  trial  to  be  undeivone  b 
not  a  whit  the  less  fiery,  while  the 
power  and  stimulant  to  endure  it  are 
wanting.  Blessed  be  God  for  it,  a 
new  series  of  helps  then  comes  in  ;  and 
when  the  sun  of  this  world  has  gone 
down,  it  is  not  darkness  rules  omnipo- 
tent, but  the  moon  and  stars  arise  in 
heaven  to  guide  the  wanderer. 

We  reluctantly  close  this  heftutifal 
volume,  only  to  make  it  the  frequent 
companion  of  our  own  leisure  hours.  It 
neeas  no  further  exposition,  and  what 
we  have  extracted  will  sufficiently 
plead  its  cause.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  gifted  writer  is,  we  under- 
stand, Harriet  Martineau« 
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▲■thor  of'*  Dvhkj,**  **  RlchaUen,**  &e.  fte. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Good  Lady  Margaret  Langley  had 
seen  troablous  dajs^  and  was  well  fitted 
hj  a  strong  anderfttanding  to  deal  with 
them ;  bnt  one  of  the  advantages  of 
misfortune,  if  I  may  use  so  strange  a 
phrase,  is  that  experience  of  danger 
siOTCsts  precautions  which  long  pros- 
perity knows  not  how  to  take,  even  in 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  need.  As 
soon  as  she  had  left  the  Earl  of  Be- 
Terlj,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
part  of  the  house  where  she  heard  the 
voices  of  her  tinwished-for  visitors,  she 
directed  her  steps  through  sundry  long 
and  intricate  passages,  which  ulti- 
mately led  her  to  a  small  door  commu- 
nicating with  the  warden,  smiling  as 
she  did  so,  to  distinguish  the  fierce 
growl  of  her  good  dog  Basto  in  the 
hall,  and  the  querulous  tone  of  an  old 
man  calling  loudly  for  some  one  to 
remove  the  hound,  showing  apparently 
that  some  visiting  justice  was  kept  at 
hay  by  that  good  sentinel.  Passing 
through  the  garden,  and  round  by  the 
path  across  the  lawn.  Lady  Margaret 
approached  the  windows  of  her  own 
withdrawing-room,  just  as  a  party, 
consisting  of  five  militia  men  with  the 
parliamentary  justice  of  Beverly,  en- 
tered the  chamber  in  haste ;  and  she 
heard  the  justice  demand  in  a  sharp 
tone,  addressing  Miss  Walton  and 
Arrah  Neil — 

"  Who  are  you,  young  women  ? 
What  are  your  names  ?" 

The  old  lady  hurried  in,  to  stop  any 
thing  like  an  imprudent  reply  ;  but  she 
^  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her 
niece  answer — 

"  Nay,  sir !  Methinks  it  is  for  us  to 
ask  who  you  are,  and  what  brings  you 
hither  in  such  rude  and  intrusive  guise." 

"Well  said,  my  sweet  Annie!" 
thought  Lady  Margaret ;  but  entering' 
qnickly,9he  presented  herself  before  the 
justice,  whom  she  knew,  exclaiming — 

"  Ha,  Master  Shortcoat  I  good  morn- 
ing to  you.  What  brings  you  hither  ? 
And  who  are  these  men  m  buff  and 
handolier?  I  am  not  fond  of  seeing 
Bttch  m  my  house.  We  had  trouble 
Vol.  XXUL— No.  137. 


enough  with  them  or  their  like  a  few 
nights  ago.*' 

<«  Ay,  lady,  that  is  what  brings  us,** 
replied  the  justice.  **  I  have  orders 
from  Hull  to  inquire  into  that  aflBair  ; 
and  to  search  your  house  for  the 
bloody-minded  malignants  here  con- 
cealed, who  slaughtered  like  lambs  a 
number  of  godly  men  even  within 
sight  of  your  door,  and  then  took 
refuge  in  Langley  Hall.  I  must  search^ 
lady — I  must  search."^ 

•*  Search  if  you  will,'  from  the  cellars 
to  the  garret,"  replied  Lady  Marga- 
ret; "but  the  story  told  me  by  those 
who  did  take  refuge  here  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Master  Shortcoat.  They  said 
that  peaceably  passing  along  the  coun« 
try,  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of 
bloody-minded  factious  villains,  who 
slaughtered  some  of  them,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  here,  where  finding  some  of 
their  companions  waiting  tor  themy 
they  issued  forth  again  to  punish  the 
knaves  who  had  assailed  them." 

"  It*s  all  a  lie,  good  woman/'  ex- 
claimed an  officer  of  militia.  *'  But 
who  are  these  girls  ?  for  there  was  a 
woman  amongst  them." 

"  You  are  a  rude  companion,  sirrah," 
answered  Lady  Margaret.  **  These 
ladies  are  of  my  own  family.  This 
one  my  niece.  Mistress  Anne  Walton  ; 
and  this  my  cousin.  Mistress  Arabella 
Langley." 

"  Come,  come,"  siud  another,  inter- 
posing, ^  we  are  wasting  time,  while 
perhaps  those  we  seek  may  be  escap* 
mg.  It  is  not  women  we  want,  but 
men.  Search  the  house,  master  jus. 
tice,  with  all  speed.  I  will  go  one 
way  with  two  or  three  of  the  men,  and 
you  another  with  the  rest." 

**  Stay,  stay,"  said  Justice  Short- 
coat, **  you  are  too  quick — we  cannot 
make  due  inquest  if  you  interrupt  us 
so.  Lady,  I  require  to  know  who 
were  the  persons  m  your  house,  who 
went  fortn  to  assist  the  malignants  on 
the  niffht  of  Wednesday  last." 

**  Why,  I  have  told  you  already. 
Master  Shortcoat  You  must  be  hard 
30 
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of  bearing.  Did  I  not  say  they  were 
friends  of  theirs  who  were  waiting 
here  for  them  ?  In  these  times,  when 
subjects  are  governors^  and  servants 
masters,  how  can  I  keep  out  any  one 
who  chooses  to  come  in  ?  That  very 
night  one  of  the  men  swam  the  moat 
and  let  down  the  drawbridge  for  him- 
self. How  am  I  to  stop  such  things  ? 
If  I  could,  I  would  keep  every  party 
out,  that  appeared  with  more  than 
twOf  be  they  who  they  may.  I  seek 
but  to  live  a  peaceable  life  ;  but  you, 
and  others  like  you,  break  in  at  all 
hours,  disturbing  my  quiet.  Out  upon 
you  alll  Search,  search  where  you 
will !  You  can  find  nothing  here  but 
myself  and  my  own  people.'* 

**  Well,  we  will  search,  lady,"  re- 
plied the  officer  of  militia,  who  had 
spoken  before.  *'  Come,  worshipful 
Master  Shortcotft,  let  us  not  waste 
more  time,"  and  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  he  dragged  rather  than  led  him 
awar. 

The  moment  he  was  gone.  Lady 
Margaret  whispered  in  Annie  Wal- 
ton's ear — ''  Quick,  Annie!  run  to  the 
room  where  all  the  maidens  sit,  and 
tell  them,  if  asked  what  mean  the 
clothes  in  the  earl's  chamber,  and  the 
blood  upon  them,  to  say  that  they  are 
those  of  one  who  was  killed  the  other 
night,  and  that  the  body  was  carried 
away  by  his  comrades.  I  will  to  the 
men's  hall  and  to  the  kitchen,  and  do 
the  same.  You  hear,  sweet  Arrah — 
such  must  be  our  tale,"  and  away  the 
old  lady  went.  But  she  found  the  task 
of  communicating  this  hint  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  she  had  expected, 
for  the  hall  was  half  full  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  militia,  and  she  had  to  send 
her  servants  to  different  parts  of  the 
house,  one  upon  one  pretence,  and 
another  upon  another,  before  she 
could  find  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  them  in  private. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  heard  with  a 
smile,  the  feet  of  the  justice  and  his 
companions  running  through  all  the 
rooms  and  passages  of  the  wide  ram- 
bling pile  of  building,  except  those 
which,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
stone  partitions  and  forming  a  sort  of 
house  within  the  house,  could  only  be 
discovered  either  by  one  already  ac- 
quiunted  with  some  of  the  several 
entrances,  or  by  the  line  and  rule 
of  the  architect.  She  had  just  done  in- 
strooting  her  senrantSf  having  omitted 


as  she  thoi^t  not  one  of  the  hoQas- 
hold,  when  &t  were  heard  descendisg 
the  principal  stairs,  and  the  perquisi- 
tions were  commenced  in  that  win^  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  room  inhabited 
by  the  Earl  of  Beverley  was  situated. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  justice  sod 
one  of  the  militia  men  returned  csrrj- 
ing  a  cloak  and  a  heavy  riding  bo(^ 
and  demanding  with  a  triumphant 
laugh,  <<  Where  is  he  to  whom  these 
belong?" 

"  In  the  grave,  probably,"  repEed 
Lady  Marfl;aret,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. "  If  you  are  authorised  to  take 
possession  of  dead  men's  propertj, 
YOU  may  keep  them  ;  and  indeed  job 
have  a  better  right  to  them  than  I 
have,  for  your  people  shot  him ;  so 
that  you  have  only  to  divide  the  spoil" 

'<  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Lad;  Mar- 
garet, that  the  num  is  dead?"  asked 
Justice  Shortcoat,  with  a  look  of  sqom 
surprise  and  consternation. 

"  All  the  better  if  he  be,"  exdaimed 
the  officer  of  militia ;  **  'tis  but  one 
malignant  the  less  in  the  world.  Bat 
let  us  hear  more,  worshipful  Master 
Shortcoat  I  don't  believe  this  storf. 
Let  us  have  in  the  servants  oDe  h] 
one " 

**  Ay,  one  by  one,"  said  the  justice, 
who  was  one  of  the  men  who  maj  bs 
called  echoes,  and  repeat  other  mfn's 
ideas  in  a  very  self-satisfied  tone. 
**  You  see  about  it,  sir,  and  insure 
there  be  no  collusion." 

The  whole  matter  was  soon  ar- 
ranged ;  and  Lady  Margaret,  taking 
her  wonted  chair,  drew  an  embroideij 
frame  towards  her,  through  which  she 
passed  the  needle  to  and  fro  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  while  sweet  Annie 
Walton  sat  with  a  beating  heart  beside 
Arrah  Neil,  who,  with  the  tnasp^ 
fortitude  that  had  now  come  0^ 
her,  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
intruders  as  if  she  had  been  a  new 
spectator.  The  magistrate  placed  him- 
self pompouslv  at  the  table  in  tbemkh^ 
the  officer,  who  had  now  been  joined 
by  two  companions  with  various  othtf 
articles  from  the  earl's  chamber,  stood 
at  Master  Shortcoafs  right  hand  to 
proippt  him ;  and  then  the  serrant* 
were  called  in  singly  and  asked  to 
whom  the  clothes  belonged  which  m 
been  found. 

"  To  the  gentleman  who  was  UIH  r 
replied  the  man  William,  who  *• 
first  examined. 
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*'  And  where  is'  the  corpse  ?"  de- 
manded the  officer  of  militia. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  ser- 
nmt  5  *'  they  took  it  away  with  them." 
**  Was  he  killed  at  once  ;  or  did  he 
die  here  ?*'  asked  the  officer. 

"  He  lingered  a  little,  I  believe," 
answered  William. 

The  justice  looked  at  the  officer, 
and  the  latter  said,  "  You  may  go  I — 
see  him  through  the  hall,  Watson." 

Another  and  another  servant  was 
(^lled,  and  all  gave  the  same  answers 
till  they  came  to  the  maids,  who  had 
not  been  so  well  or  fully  instructed  by 
fair  Annie  Walton  as  the  men  bad 
been  by  her  aunt.  Their  first  reply, 
indeed,  was  the  same — that  the  gentle- 
man was  dead — but  when  they  were 
interrogated  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  they  hesitated  and  stumbled  a 
little;  but  they  were  generally  girls 
of  good  sense,  and  contrived  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  by  saying  that  they 
did  not  know,  as  ihey  had  not  seen 
him  till  he  was  dead  i  and  all  agreed 
that  the  corpse  had  been  taken  away. 

At  length,  however,  at  the  last,  ap- 
peared the  scullion ;  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet's face  for  the  first  time  showed 
some  anxiety,  as  the  girl  had  not 
been  in  the  kitchen  when  she  visited 
it,  and,  to  say  truth,  bad  been  hearing 
some  sweet  words  from  a  soldier  in  the 
court.  When  the  usual  first  question 
was  asked  her»  namely,  whom  the 
clothes  belonged  to,  she  replied — 

"  To  the  gentleman  who  was  brought 
in  wounded." 

**  And  who  died  shortly  after,"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  fixing  her  eye  upon 
her. 

"Do  not  venture  to  prompt  her, 
Lady,"  said  the  officer,  turning  sternly 
towards  her.  **  Speak,  girl,  did  he 
die  ?  and  tell  truth." 

**  I  never  heard  as  he  died,"  an- 
swered the  scullion. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  now  is  ?" 
asked  the  justice. 

*^  No,  that  I  don't,"  replied  the  girL 
"  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day." 

Both  judge  and  officer  gazed  at  her 
with  a  frowning  brow,  and  demanded, 
one  after  the  other — 
**  Did  you  see  hira  yesterday  ?" 
Poor  Annie  Walton's  heart  fluttered 
as  if  it  would  have  fain  broke  through 
her  side ;  but  the  girl,  after  a  moment's 
consideratioo,  replied^  somewhat  eou- 
fosedly-^ 


'a  don't  know  as  I  did." 

"  Then,  when  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 
inquired  the  militia  man. 

<<  I  can't  tell,"  answered  the  scullion. 
*'  I  don't  justly  know — I  saw  him  the 
night  he  was  Inrought  in,  for  the  men 
laid  him  down  on  the  floor  there,  and  ' 
I  saw  him  through  the  door  chink,  just 
where  Basto  is  lying." 

She  pointed  at  the  dog  as  she  spoke, 
and  he,  with  whom  she  was  by  no 
means  a  favourite,  started  up  with  a  * 
sharp  growl,  and  rushed  towards  her* 
He  was  checked  by  his  mistress's  voice,  . 
however ;  but  the  girl,  uttering  a  ter- 
rified shriek,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  officers  with  the  justice  laid  theur 
heads  tc^ther  over  the  table,  con- 
versing tor  some  minutes  in  a  low 
tone. 

At  length,  the  worsUpful  magistrate 
raised  his  eyes,  and  turning  to  Lady 
Margaret,  he  said — 

"  Madam,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
very  dark  and  mysterious  affair ;  and 
any'  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
you  have  given  shelter  and  comfort  ta 
notorious  malignants.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  my  unpleasant  duty  to  quarter 
upon  you  a  guard  of  twenty  men, 
under  this  worshipful  gentleman,  who 
will  take  what  means  he  may  think 
proper  for  discovering  the  dark  prac- 
tices which  clearly  have  occurred  here." 

<'In  thb  dark  clear  case,  sir,"  re-  * 
plied  Lady  Margaret,  with  a  stiff  and 
naughty  an*,  '*  will  it  not  be  better  to 
furnish  them  with  a  general  warrant  ? 
Its  having  been  pronounced  illegal  will 
be  no  obstacle  with  those  who  set  all 
law  at  defiance.  As  to  quartering 
these  men  upon  a  widow  lady,  1  care 
little  about  it,  so  that  I  do  not  see  ' 
them.  Keep  them  away  from  the  apart- 
ments of  my  family,  and  you'may  put' 
them  where  you  like.  If  tHey  come 
near  me,  I  will  drive  them  forth  with 
that  feather  broom.  Away  with  you 
all ;  and  keep  out  of  my  sight,  where* 
soever  you  bestow  yourselves.  Or  do 
you  intend  to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  and 
take  my  beef  and  beer,  or  my  goodt 
and  chattels  ?" 

**  Though  you  are  uncivil  to  u^ 
lady,"  said  the  officer,  who,  perhaps, 
thought  that  the  comfort  of  hb  quar- 
ters m^ht  depend  upon  fair  words, 
''we  do  not  intend  to  be  uncivil  to 

Jrou.  We  will  ffive  you  no  trouble  so 
ong  as  you  and  vour  people  comport 
yourselves  propen^  j  and  m  the  trtnt . 
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that  joa  win  do  to,  I  shall  now  retire 
mikd  Az  the  rooms  for  my  men  as  I 
•hall  judge  expedient,  of  course  not 
interraring  witn  your  accommodation. 
Comey  Master  Shortcoat." 

««SUy«  sir,**  said  Lady   Blarpret. 
^You  speak  welL     Perhaps  I  was 


too  warm ;  hut  all  these  tntmnou 
into  a  peaeeable  housdioM,  do  heik 
one.  1  will  see  that  you  have  all 
that  you  want  and  can  desire—l  with 
to  show  you  no  inhospitalityi"  ind 
she  howed  with  graceful  dignity,  as  the 
roundhead  party  retired. 


CHAPTER  XX31I1. 


NiOHT  had  succeeded  to  day,  and  that 
day  had  heen  an  uneasy  one  ;  for 
during  the  hours  of  light  that  re- 
mains alter  the  parliamentary  militia 
had  taken  possession  of  Lan^ley  Hall, 
Lady  Margaret  had  in  yam  endea- 
Toured  to  find  some  opportunity  of 
opening  one  of  the  se?eral  doors  which 
lea  into  the  private  rooms  and  pas* 
lages  of  the  hoiwe.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  found  one  or  other  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  watch,  and  she  became 
alarmed  lest  the  want  of  necessary 
Ibod  should,  in  the  earl's  weakened 
itate,  prove  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Bfiss  Walton  said  nothing;  but  her 
beautiful  eves  were  so  full  of  anxious 
thought,  that  whenever  thev  turned 
upon  her  aunt,  the  good  old  ladv  felt  her 
heart  ache  for  the  painful  apprehensions 
whldi  she  knew  were  in  her  fair  niece's 
bosom ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening 
fell,  she  rang  for  her  servant  William, 
and  asked  him  several  questions  in  a 
low  tone.  What  his  answers  were, 
neither  Annie  Walton  nor  Arrah 
Neil  could  hear  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length,  in  reply  to  some  injunction 
of  his  mistress,  ne  said  aloud,  '*  I  will 
trj,  my  lady ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  do.  He  is  a  sad  sober  roan,  and 
when  they  were  eating,  shortly  after 
Ihev  came,  he  would  drink  little  or 
notninff." 

*♦  Well,  give  him  my  message,**  said 
Ladv  Margaret,  **  and  if  he  will  not 
drink,  we  must  find  another  means. 
Warn  all  the  tenants,  William,  to- 
morrow  early,  that  they  may  be 
wanted ;  but  now  go  and  see  the  wine 
be  the  best  in  the  cellar." 

The  man  retired,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  opened  the  door  again, 
announcing  Captain  Harsood,  and  the 
commander  of  the  small  force  left  at 
the  Hall  made  his  appearance  with  a 
ceremonious  bow. 

**  Madam,"  he  said,  <«  I  hope  you  do 
not  put  yourself  to  inconvenience  or 
rertriint  to  asli  a  •trang^er  to  your 


table  who  is  here  against  your  wffl, 
and  in  some  degree  against  ms  own.* 

"Not  in  the  least.  Captain  Har. 
good,"  answered  Lady  Margaret;  <'I 
always  have  loved  and  esteemed  brsTe 
men,  whatever  be  their  partj;  and 
though,  in  all  that  is  justifiable,  1  would 
never  scruple  to  oppose  to  the  death 
an  enemy,  yet  where  we  are  not  an- 
tagonists, I  would  always  wish  to  show 
courtesy  and  forget  enmity." 

*'  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  con- 
sider me  as  an  enemy,"  replied  tlie 
officer. 

««  Whoever  keeps  forcible  possewoa 
of  my  fortress,"  said  the  old  ladj  with 
a  smile,  ''  must  be  so  for  the  time; 
but  let  us  not  speak  of  unpletfaot 
things,  supper  must  be  serv^,"  and 
advancing  unembarrassed,  she  restfd 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  ber  unwel- 
come guest,  and  led  the  way  with  him 
to  the  hall. 

But  the  stout  roundhead  was  not 
one  to  lose  his  active  watdifulness  bj 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
The  wine  was  excellent,  and  the  aef- 
vants  were  always  ready  to  fill  fof 
him  ;  but  he  drank  sparingly,  aod 
Lady  Marsaret  did  not  ventnre  to 
press  him,  lest  her  purpose  should  be- 
come apparent,  and  lead  to  snspictoos 
beyond. 

After  partaking  lightly  of  the  wine, 
she  rose,  and  with  her  two  fsxr  com- 
panions retired,  leaving  him  with  the 
potent  beverage  still  on  the  board,  w 
the  hope  that  he  might  indulge  more 
freely  when  he  was  alone.  As  soon  a» 
they  were  in  the  withdrawing-rooin,8b|f 
explained  to  Annie  Walton  and  Arrw 
Neil,  in  low  but  earnest  tones,  w 
exact  porition  of  the  room  in  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  secret  pasngs 
which  she  had  opened  fbr  Lord  B^ 
verley,  and  the  means  of  making  na 
hear  and  withdraw  the  bolt 

*«I  will  send  up  a  basket  at  nod 
and  wine  to  your  chamber,  An»^ 
she  saidi  **aiMl  aa  soon  as  aU  MeB> 
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«det  in  the  hotise*  yon  and  our  dear 
Arrah  go»  by  the  moonlight  if  you  can^ 
to  that  plaoe,  and  try  to  gain  admis- 
sion. If  yon  should  failf  or  if  you 
should  find  any  one  on  the  watch* 
come  down  to  me.  They  have  so  scat- 
tered their  men  about  that  it  is  well 
nigh  hopeless  before  they  go  to  sleep. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  they  knew 
.whereabouts  the  doors  lie.  There  is 
one  meansy  indeed,  and  that  must  be 
taken  if  all  others  fail ;  yet  I  would 
fain  shrink  from  it.*' 

**  What  means  is  that*  dear  aunt?'* 
asked  Annie  Walton. 

But  the  old  lady  replied  that  it  mat- 
tered not ;  and  shortly  after  they  se- 
paratedy  and  the  two  fair  girls  retired 
to  their  chamber.  Miss  Walton's 
maids  were  there  ready  to  aid  her  in 
undressing,  and  though  Annie  and 
her  friend  had  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  all  private  conversation  was 
stayed  for  the  time.  Shortly  after 
Lady  Margaret's  chief  woman  ap- 
peared with  a  covered  basket,  set  it 
down,  and  retired  without  saying  a 
word  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
Annie  sent  her  maidens  to  bed,  sayine 
that  she  would  sit  up  for  a  while,  and 
adding,  <«  Leave  me  a  lamp  ^on  that 
table." 

But  now  that  they  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  speaking  more  freely,  Arrah 
Neil  and  her  noble  friend  could  but 
poorly  take  advantage  of  it,  so  eager 
were  they  to  watch  for  the  diminution  of 
all  sounils  in  the  hall.  They  did  speak 
indeed  words  of  kindiv  comfort  and 
support;  and  manifold  dreamy  reason* 
ings  took  place  on  all  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  their  probable  conse- 
qoences ;  but  still  they  interrupted 
their  speech  continually  to  listen,  till 
all,  at  length,  seemed  profoundly  still* 
and  Arrah  whispered.^ 

"  Now  I  think  we  may  go." 

**  Yet,  but  a  moment  or  two,  dear 
Arrah,"  replied  Miss  Walton.  **  Let 
them  be  sound  asleep." 

In  deep  silence  they  remained  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  then 
Annie  herself  rose  and  proposed  to  go. 

''  I  am  grown  such  a  coward  Ar- 
rah," she  said,  '<  that  I  would  fain 
perform  thb  task  speedily*  and  fain 
escape  it  too," 

•*  'Tis  the  desire  to  do  it,"  answered 
her  fair  companion,  "  that  creates  the 
fear  of  failing^.  But  let  me  go^  Annie* 
if  you  dread  it  so  much." 


"Nay*  nay  t  No  hand  but  mine  fbr 
worlds!"  exclaimed  the  yoang  lady. 
**  But  come,  I  am  ready,  let  us  go." 

Slowly  and  quietly  opening  the  dooFf 
thenr  issued  forth  into  the  passaffesy 
and,  remembering  as  well  as  uej 
could  Lady  Margaret's  direction*  wer« 
making  their  way  towards  the  room 
to  which  she  baa  led  the  earl*  when 
suddeni  V,  out  of  a  neighbouring  cham« 
ber,  walked  the  officer  of  militia,  and 
stood  confronting  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  passage.  Annie  Walton  trembled^ 
and  caught  poor  Arrah's  arm  to  stop 
her  ;  but  her  fair  companion  was 
more  self-possessed,  and  whtsperinff; 
"  Come  on,  show  no  fear,"  she  ad- 
vanced straight  towards  the  officer* 
saying  aloud — 

''Will  you  have  the  kindness,  8ir» 
to  accompany  us  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Margaret's  chamber?  We  are  afraid 
of  meeting  some  of  your  men*  who 
might  be  unciviL" 

**  Do  you  not  think  that  Lady  Mar« 
garet  may  be  asleep  bv  this  time?*' 
asked  the  officer*  with  a  doubtfnl 
smile. 

"  Oh  dear  no!"  replied  Annie  Wal- 
ton, who  had  gained  courage  from  her 
fair  companion's  presence  of  mind. 
''She  never  goes  to  bed  till  one  or 
two.  Perhaps  we  may  even  find  her  ia 
the  withdrawing>room." 

"  I  think  not*"  said  the  officer,  '<  but 
we  can  easily  see."  And  thus  speak- 
ing he  led  the  wav  down*  havine  mad« 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  passages  of  the  house. 

The  door  of  the  usual  sitting-room 
was  ajar,  a  light  was  within  ;  and  the 
officer  put  in  his  head.  Instantly  per- 
ceiving Lady  Marvaret  Langley  seated 
reading,  and  recollecting  her  threat- 
ened vengeance  if  any  one  of  his  band 
approached  her  apartments,  he  said^^ 
"  1  have  escorted  these  two  youQg 
ladies  hither,  madam*  as  they  wer« 
afraid  to  come  alone." 

''  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  laying  down  the  book.  **  Down* 
Basto*  down  I — Come  hither  Annie. 
Close  the  door*  my  sweet  Arrah.  I 
thank  you,  sir.  Good  niffht  They 
are  foolish,  frightened  girls;  but  I 
will  see  them  back*  when  we  hare 
done  our  evening  duties. 

The  perfect  tranquillitv  of  the  old 
lady's  manner,  removed  the  suspicion 
which  Captain  Hargood  certainly  had 
entertained  I   and  closing  the  door^ 
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he  retired  to  the  room  he  htd  chosen 

.  fbr  himself. 

As  soon  M  he  was  gone.    Lady 

.  Bfargaret  said,  m  a  low  tone>  **  So 
jou  were  stopped,  I  soppose,  bj  that 
rascal?*' 

<*  Yes,  indeed/'  replied  Annie  Wal- 
ton»  ''  we  had  scarce  taken  twenty 
paoes»  when  he  met  us — and  I  was 
fool  enough  to  lose  all  judgment ;  but 
this  dear  girl  saved  us  both." 

*«  Well/'  rejoined  Lady  Margaret, 

.  *'  there  is  but  one  means,  then.  I  am 
weak,  girls!  very  weak,  or  I  would 
not  have  kept  the  good  earl  so  long  in 
darkness  and  in  hunger,  for  my  own 
foolish  thoughts.  Come  with  me;" 
and  opening  the  door  which  led  from 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  withdrawing 
room  to  her  own  chamber,  she  went 
in,  closing  it  affain  when  they  had 
both  passed,  and  fastening  it  with  a 
bolt*  She  then  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst,  gazing  down  upon  the 
floor  with  a  look  of  deep  sadness,  and 
then  approached  a  large  closet,  which 
the  opened.  It  was  full  of  shelves  ; 
but,  putting  her  hand  upon  one  of 
them,  Lady  Market  drew  it  forth, 
laid  it  down  beside  her,  and  pushed 
hard  against  the  one  below.  It  in- 
stantly receded  with  the  whole  back  of 
the  closet,  showing  the  entrance  to  a 
room  beyond. 

**  See ;  but  say  nothing,"  whis- 
Mred  the  old  lady — and  wmle  Annie 
Walton  followed  with  the  lamp,  she 
entered  before  them.  It  was  a 
small  room,  fitted  up  somewhat  like 
a  ch^>el,  but  hung  with  tapestry. 
At  the  further  end  was  a  table,  or 
altar,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
yellow  with  age,  and  having  beneath 
what  Annie  Walton  imagined  to  be 
the  chalice  and  plate  of  die  commu- 
nion. Above,  however,  hung  the 
picture  of  a  very  young  woman,  whose 
sweet  and  radiant  look,  vet  tender  and 
mournful  eves,  might  have  well  ac- 
corded with  a  representation  of  the 

.  Blessed  Virffin ;  but  the  figure  was 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  no  very  re- 
mote time ;  and  as  soon  as  Lady  Mar- 
garet raised  her  eyes  to  it,  the  tears 
rose  in  them — and  tottering  to  one  of 
the  large  crimson  ohws  that  were 


ranged  along  the  side,  shessnkiiito 
it,  and  bent  her  head  in  silence. 

Annie  Walton  and  Arrah  Ndl  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  picture,  as  if  they 
were  both  fascinated,  but  neither 
spoke ;  and  at  length.  Lady  Msrnret 
rose  again,  saving,  abrupdy,  **I  sn 
a  fool,  and  will  be  so  no  more.  Thb 
is  the  chamber  of  retribution,  mj 
sweet  Arrah,"  she  continued,  approach- 
ing  the  two  fiur  girls,  and  ti&os  die 
lamp  out  of  the  hand  of  Miss  WsltoiL 
**  Here,  for  many  a  year,  I,  and  ooa 
now  gone,  wept  and  prayed  for  for- 
giveness ;"  and  holding  up  the  Isnip 
towards  the  picture,  we  gazed  at  it 
with  a  dark  and  moumfol  look.  Hmd 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  UUe,  ihe 
seemed  about  to  withdraw  it,  bnt 
paused,and  her  face  became  almost  find 
with  emotion.  <<  I  will  do  it,"  she  siid  it 
length,  «<  I  will  do  it—but,  say  noduog 
— ask  no  question — utter  nota  wori' 

As  she  spoke,  she  cast  back  the 
cloth  ;  and,  lying  on  the  table,  whidi 
was  covered  with  crimson  velret,  sp- 
peered  a  pale  and  gory  human  hcM, 
severed  at  the  neck.  The  fw»  wu 
turned  up,  the  eyes  closed,  the  mooA 
partly  open,  the  fine  white  teeA 
shown.  Though  pale  as  asbe^  the 
traces  of  great  beauty  remained  in^ 
fine  chizelled  features— the  corliog 
lip,  covered  with  the  dark  moustsd^ ; 
the  wide  expansive  brow,  the  high 
forehead — the  blue  tinge  of  the  efefi» 
shining  through  the  dark-fringed  lio»«- 
all  showed  tlmt,  in  life,  it  most  have 
been  the  face  of  as  handsome  a  man  ai 
ever  had  been  seen  ;  but,  over  all,  was 
the  grey  shade  of  death. 

Annie  Walton  started  back  in  ter- 
ror ;  but  Lady  Margaret  turned  to 
her  sternly  and  sadly,  saying,  **  FooBih 
girl,  it  is  but  wax !  For  von,  it  h« 
none  of  those  memories  that  gire  it 

life  for  me There,  you  ha?e  seen 

enough ;"  and  she  drew  the  ck)th  back 
again  over  that  sad  memento.  Thes, 
gazing  for  a  moment,  again,  at  ^ 
picture,  the  old  lady  set  the  lamp  dowir 
upon  the  table  ;  and  casting  her  anps 
round  the  fair  neck  of  Arrah  Neil* 
she  leaned  her  eyes  upon  her  shooldefi 
and  wept  bitterly. 
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Thb  author  of  these  essays  first  he- 
came  koown  from  heing  accidentally 
uresent  at  an  hneute  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  dmring  the  Restoration ;  where 
the  emeutistes  did  not  appear  to  the 

freatest  advantage,  making  a  great 
eal  of  noise,  and  then  suffering  them* 
selves  to  he  trodden  down  hy  gens 
d'(trmerie.  Girardin  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair  on  the  moment  for 
the  **  Dehats  ;*  which  was  his  first 
essay  in  print. 

It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice 
at  the  time,  and  made  some  reputa- 
tion for  the  author.  After  the  Kevo- 
hition  of  Jolv,  he  was  elected  to  a 
chur  as  professor  at  the  Sorhonno, 
where  he  succeeded  Villemain  and 
Guizot,  both  of  whom  had  launched 
on  the  wider  sea  of  politics. 

His  volume,  "  Sur  les  Passions  dans 
le  Drame  Modeme,"  is  merely  the  pre- 
aent  series  of  essays  in  another  shape — 
they  are  put  forward  now  as  his  quali- 
fication for  the  Acadende — a  diploma 
picture,  so  to  speak.  Though  he  is 
known  and  admired  as  a  classicist, 
his  ereat'  reputation  rests  upon  his 
political  writing  in  the  '*  Debats,**  in 
which  he  stands  forth  the  Thunderer 
of  the  Guizot  narty. 

Already  a  depute,  a  professor,  &c., 
he  will  soon  he  an  acaaemician ;  and, 
should  Yillemfun  not  be  considered 
''assez  croyant*'  for  the  high  church 
party,  Girardin  will  be  a  member 
of  the  government  f  These  facts, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
one  of  those  who  most  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  great  statesman 
Guizot,  are  enough  to  lend  weight  to 
his  name ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to 
find  that  the  body  of  criticism  con- 
tained in  the  essays  affords  so  un- 
favourable a  comment  on  the  present 
literature  of  France.  The  satire  is 
not  the  less  severe,  that  it  is  delicately 
as  well  as  justly  dealt;  and  it  may 
comfort  some  of  our  own  critics  who, 
of  acknowledged  impartiality  on  other 
topics,  are  generally  supposed  to  admit 


a  shade  of  national  jealousy  to  tincture 
their  judgment  of  French  writing,  to 
see  that  from  among  themselves  a 
voice  of  disapprobation  has  been  raised, 
re-echoing  &ithfully  in  its  tone  much 
of  what  has  been  already  charged 
against  it  by  ourselves.  For,  though 
the  author  has  illustrated  the  pecu- 
liarities of  later  schools  as  compared 
with  the  antique,  from  the  works 
of  Shakspere,  Kichardson,  De  Foe, 
and  Goldsmith,  as  well  as  from  To- 
relli,  Maffei,  Alfieri,  and  Goethe; 
yet  the  bulk  of  his  criticism  has  re- 
ference to  his  own  country,  and  goes 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  genius 
she  unquestionably  possesses,  her  steps 
have  wandered  from  the  True  in  search 
of  the  Extravagant,  and,  in  the  pursuit^ 
lost  sight  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good,  the  only  constituents  of  legiti- 
mate dramatic  strength,  as,  ^en 
united  with  the  Grand,  they  swell 
into  the  Sublime,  the  true  element  of 
epic  power. 

True  it  is,  M.  Girardin  hy  no  means 
asserts  this  much  in  terms.  It  is 
natural  that  an  author  who  feeb  and 
thinks  rightiy  himself,  and  who  yet 
wishes  to  render  his  feelings  and  his 
thoughts  popular  with  his  countrymen 
and  serviceable  to  them,  should  conceal 
behind  a  slight  breastwork  of  flattery 
the  attacks  which,  in  ^ming  at  errors, 
must  occasionally  strike  near  home^ 
so  as  to  give  to  a  school  and  a 
tone  of  taste  he  would  cry  down,  an 
opportunity  of  adopting  and  acting 
upon  his  sound  and  safe  advice,  with- 
out the  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
to  admit  that,  in  doing  so,  they  stood 
convicted  of  profligacy,  if  authors,  or 
of  error  and  weakness,  if  the  reading 
public.  To  observe  that  there  are 
such  opmions  afloat— that  the  old  and 
veneraole  landmarks  are  had  recourse 
to  whereby  to  mete  out  the  bounda- 
ries of  licence  and  limit  the  flight  of 
genius — is  peculiarly  satisfactory,  when 
we  had  been  led  to  fear  that  the  earth- 
quake of  a  literary  revolution  as  sweep- 
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ing  as  their  potiticftl  one,  h»d  for  erer 
YMDoved,  at  least  from  Franoe,  the 
ancient  memorials  of  a  perhaps  too 
riffid  taste  and  propriety.  And  to 
believe  that  these  opmions^  expressed 
as  they  are  here,  are  tolerated,  b  to 
hope  that  they  may  become  inflaential^ 
and  for  soch  a  hope  to  be  realised 
were  to  predict  a  literature  to  France^ 
Boch  as  she  has  never  yet  had  to  boast 
of — a  literature  which  might  possibly 
go  near  to  rival  that  of  any  country 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
French  literature,  even  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  we  are  so  ready 
to  expose^  and  which  this  book  points 
out  and  explains,  has,  there  is  no 
doubt,  made  a  vast  stride — a  scdto 
morttUe — in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
in  force  and  variety  is  fast  guning 
upon  ootemporary  nations.  It  has 
risen  with  the  strength  of  a  wakened 
giant  from  the  trammeb  of  an  earlier 
era,  and  in  the  overstrained  action  of  its 
newly-freed  muscles,  exhibits  the  pro- 
portions and  the  force  of  a  power  des- 
tined to  attempt  and  accomplish  much. 
And  the  analogy  of  its  action  with  that 
of  political  convulsion  can  scarcely  be 
fortuitous ;  the  present  phase  is  the 
anarchy  consequent  on  a  rude  and 
successful  attack  upon  established  au- 
thority. There  may  be  one  or  more 
change  ere  taste  settles  down  to  a 
new  level— but  the  movement  was 
called  for,  and  will  be  for  the  better 
in  the  end,  for  the  vigour  of  enfran- 
chised genius  will  never  now  volun- 
tarily subject  itself  to  any  thraldom 
less  potent  than  that  of  truth  and 
nature. 

Instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon 
these  general  topics,  let  us  follow  our 
author  a  little  into  detail.  Dramatic 
emotion^  he  observes,  was  produced 
amongst  the  Greeks  by  illusion ;  and 
the  love  of  the  ideal  exhibited  in  their 
whole  character — their  sculpture,  their 
architecture,  their  deeds,  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  religion—had  place 
pre-eminently  in  their  dramatic  litera- 
ture, contenting  them  with  what  was 
illusory,  but  inspiring  them  with  a  pro- 
portionate grandeur  of  thought  and  ele- 
vation of  scenic  action.  At  Rome, on 
the  contrary,  the  people,  in  order  to  be 
moved,  needed  real  spectacles.  The 
harmonious  complaints  of  a  Philoc- 
tetes  and  an  CEdipus  had  no  power 
over  the  Roman  heart — it  required  the 
cries  of  expiring  gladiators. 


It  would  appear  tiiat  the  tastes  of 
the  present  diay  (in  his  own  eoantrj), 
notwithstanding  the  ostaisible  effbcts 
of  education,  fall  bade  upon  these 
gross  and  material  emotions,  aod  re- 
move the  drama  from  its  positiom  ol 
an  acknowledged  but  touchmg^  illuBon 
to  the  lower  ground  of  a  vivid  and 
startling  representation. 

Such,  in  the  earliest  societies,  is  ihe 
effect  of  barbarism,  from  which  civili- 
sation elevates  it ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so 
clearly  to  be  deduced  by«n  ^  priori  ar- 
gument, which  nevertheless  experieDoe 
proves,  namely,  that  over-refinement 
falls  back  again  upon  the  gross  and 
material  representations  it  bad  set  oat 
with ;  and  when  the  ordinary  excite- 
ments to  emotion  (to  which  novelty  is 
an  essential)  lose  their  efficacy  by  fii- 
roiliarity,  seeks  for  a  stimulus  in  those 
that  are  extravagant,  sensual,  and 
coarse.  Even  Greece  had  recourse  in 
the  end  to  gladiatorial  exhibitioos. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  gradually  ftmi- 
liarized  the  Grecian  eye  to  the  sight 
of  blood  shed  for  its  amusement,  and 
from  that  time  there  was  no  relish  for 
the  Greek  theatre. 

"  When  the  theatre/*  says  GirardiD, 
'*  raises  bodily  emotions  over  spiritual 
ones,  it  approaches  to  the  circus  ;  bnt  it 
speedily  suffers  decay.  Emotions  spring- 
ing from  physical  sources  are  eooBned 
and  monotonous.  The  tragic  contor- 
tions of  exaggerated  passions  are  80«a 
learned.  It  is  rapidly  seen  that  the  crm 
of  pain  and  agony  wnich  strike  the  ear  at 
first  unexpectedly  and  terrifically,  efcr 
give  the  same  sound ;  and  after  soae 
time  the  author  and  the  spectator  re- 
spectively learn  the  impossibilitv  of  ia- 
V  en  ting  or  feeling  any  thing  whieh  tbey 
have  not  already  invented  and  felt,  la 
this  way  are  exhausted  all  the  arts  whki 
descend  from  the  level  of  moral  illnsMB 
to  that  of  material  imitation.  Material 
nature  is  far  more  confined  than  moral 
nature,  both  in  its  pleasures  and  ta 
its  pains.  The  soul,  m  its  sorrows,  b 
patient  find  various,  because  it  is  immor- 
tal ;  while  the  body,  after  suffering,  caa 
only  die ;  it  is  the  only  .variety  and  the 
only  termination  to  its  misery ;  asd 
hence,  on  the  stage,  the  barrenness  and 
monotony  of  physical  sufferings.*' 

To  illustrate  this,  the  author  has 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  those  dramas 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  which  re- 
present the  emotions  grounded  oa 
Dodily  pain  and  the  fear  of  death- 
draw  uig,  in  this  placei  his  examples  of 
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the  former  9tk  firom  the  Greek  theatre^ 
and  those  of  the  latter  principally  from 
the  French  school  of  the  seventeenth 
centory  and  of  the  present  day.  He 
selects,  with  great  ju(^^ent,  the  more 
striking  portions  of  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides,  and  compares  it  with  Ra- 
cine's drama  of  the  same  name,  ex- 
hibiting, as  he  goes  along,  the  superi- 
ority in  most  respects  of  the  Greek 
over  the  French  performance ;  and 
then,  as  an  instance  of  modem  dege- 
neracy, takes  Victor  Hugo's  *'  Angelo 
tyran  de  Padone,"  where  in  the  ago- 
nized supplications  of  the  young  Cata- 
rina  for  life,  he  points  out  the  grosser 
nature  of  the  grief,  which,  in  his  ears, 
rather  resembles  "  the  cry  of  a  body 
delivered  over  to  the  torments  of  agony, 
than  the  sorrow  of  the  soul."  Though 
there  may  be  some  justice  in  this  cri- 
ticism, be  it  remarked  en  passant,  yet 
it  is  founded  on  one  of  those  general 
rules  which  most  ever  bend  to  circum- 
stances, and  cannot  apply  except  where 
the  characters  and  their  positions 
exactly  correspond.  Catarina  is  much 
in  the  same  predicament  as  Desdemona, 
yet  surely  no  one  would  be  inclined  to 
object  to  her  that  she  did  not  employ 
her  last  moments  in  lamenting  the  loss 
of  the  light,  and  air,  and  happy  scenes 
of  youth,  instead  of  exerting  the  hur- 
ried interval  between  the  announce- 
ment of  her  fate  and  its  accomplish- 
ment in  agonized  and,  if  you  will,  in- 
stinctive cries  for  life.  The  atrocity 
and  suddenness  of  the  attack  in  the 
two  latter  instances  would  as  little 
justify  the  victim  in  moral  or  senti- 
mental ejaculations,  as  the  solemn  and 
almost  sacred  immolation  in  the  case 
of  the  Greek  heroines,  Polyxena  and 
Antigone,  would  render  appropriate 
the  language  of  physical  terror. 

M.  Girardin  next  takes  the  Philoc- 
tetes  of  Sophocles,  that  extreme  and 
slmost  indefensible  instance  of  the 
prostration  of  hnman  firmness  before 
bodily  anguish,  and  extracts  even  from 
it  the  proofs  of  his  position,  that  the 
Greeks  placed  the  beautiful  before 
them  as  their  whole  and  sole  object, 
and  avoided  nothing  so  much  as  the 
frightful  (U  laid).  Whenever  that  ex- 
quisitely poetical  people  found  that  the 
passions  rose  above  the  limit  at  which 
they  were  sublime  and  dignified,  they 
either  turned  their  back  upon  them, 
or  else  separated  them,  as  it  were, 
from  the  similitude  of  man,  meta- 


morphosing grief,  dread,  or  agony 
into  forms  no  longer  akin  to  humanity^ 
hut  to  those  monsters  to  which,  in  the 
excess  of  passion,  they  had  sunk.  In 
the  instance  of  the  Pniloctetes  of  So« 
phocles,  every  thing  is  managed  so  as 
to  make  the  sentiments  of  a  moral 
nature  hold  their  place  above  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  material  one.  *^  The 
Greeks,  no  doubt,  were  not  afraid, 
as  we  are,  to  express  bodily  pain ;  but 
they  submitted  it  to  the  laws  of  the 
Beautiful.  They  idealized  it,  so  as  to 
create  from  it  an  emotion  which  should 
penetrate  the  soul  without  overwhelm- 
ing it" 

fiut,  take  the  modem  romance, 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  and  see  Uow  he  has  managed 
what,  among  the  ancients,  would  have 
been  treated  and  understood  as  simply 
keen  mental  distress — we  mean,  the 
endeavours  of  the  recluse,  Gudule,  to 
save  her  newly-found  daughter.  La 
Esmeralda,  from  the  executioners. 
The  scene  is  too  dreadful  to  be  ex- 
tracted entire.  ''  Oh,  oh,"  she  cries* 
**  but  this  is  too  horrible  1  you  are  rob- 
bers 1  Are  you  actually  going  to  take 
away  my  daughter?  I  tell  ye,  she's 
my  daughter  1  wretches  I  butchering 
knaves  1  low  ruffians !  assassins !  help  1 
help !  fire ! — will  they  take  away  mv 
child  like  that  ?  Who  is  it  they  call 
the  good  God?"  Then  addressing  the 
constable,  Tristan,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  her  eyes  staring,  on  all-fours 
like  a  panther,  and  bristling 

The  critic  properly  stops  here,  and 
remarks  that,  in  Ovid,  the  metamor- 
phose would  have  already  begun,  for 
this  tigress-rage  is  no  longer  human 
grief ;  it  is  no  longer  a  woman  and  a 
mother  we  see — it  is  a  furious  maniac, 
it  is  a  rabid  beast — anger  is  changed 
into  fury.— instinct  has  supplanted  feel- 
ing— the  soul  has  yielded  to  the  body. 
And  he  is  right — we  turn  away,  dis- 
gusted, and  exclaim — "Heirs  as  we 
are  to  suiTering  and  anguish,  and 
called  upon  as  we  may  be,  to  endure 
and  feel  with  much,  our  humanity 
should  not  be  required  to  descend  to 
sympathy  or  participation  with  such 
blind  paroxysms  of  despair — or  to  pass 
the  boundary  which  parts  the  immor- 
tal and  the  rational  from  madness  and 
mere  brutality." 

Next  to  the  emotions  consequent  on 
bodily  pain,  those  arising  from  per-^ 
sonal  danger  are  most  prominent ;  and 
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here  the  critio  has  not  haled  to  detcry 
the  immense  difTerence  between  the 
mere  animal  courage  of  heathen  times^ 
and  the  dignified  resignation  oonse- 
qnent  on  the  spread  of  Christiani^ 
and  its  principles,  (of  which  that  chi- 
valrous one,  called  honour,  maj  be 
considered  a  branch,)  acting  upon 
human  society.  The  shipwreck  of 
Uljsses,  in  Homer,  and  of  ^neas, 
in  Virgil,  afford  examples  of  that 
unexalted  firmness,  which  is  shaken 
bj  cries  of  terror  and  distress, 
having  its  triumph  rather  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  struggles,  than  in  the  nobi- 
lity of  its  source ;  and,  as  a  contrast, 
M.  Girardin  has  selected — in  a  con- 
nexion which  rather  startles  British 
ears — the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — that  of  Robin- 
son, in  De  Foe's  Romance— and  Col. 
M'Gregor's  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Kent  Indiaman,  in  1825.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  gods  in  iEneas's  ship- 
wreck, no  doubt,  removes  the  interest 
firom  the  real  object — the  man— 

dnothM  tlmiil  «t  Tritou  adnixvs,  aeato 
Dctrodont  UTM  Mopiilo ;  levat  ipee  tridenti,  &e. 

And  Homer,  therefore,  in  leaving 
Ulysses  to  his  own  efforts,  engages  our 
sympathies  far  more  powerftuly.  So, 
in  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  is  the  man  we 
feel  for — we  feel  with-^he  is  made  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  all  else  is  but 
accessory  and  back-ground — and  it  is 
remarkable,  how  close  is  the  parallel 
between  Homer's  and  De  Foe's  descrip- 
tions. 

The  sentiments  of  Christians,  which 
even  in  their  incipient  development 
elevate  the  humble  hero  of  De  Foe's 
tale  above  the  demigods  of  antiquitgr» 
are  followed  to  their  culmination  m 
the  instance  of  St.  Paul. 

"Noble  example/'exclalms  our  author, 
<*  calculated  to  teach  man  all  the  dignity 
of  his  nature  1  take,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  appalling  catastrophes,  whether  of 
fire  or  tempest,  any  one  of  the  feelings 
of  the  hnman  heart,  be  it  that  courage 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  life,  be 
it  trust  in  God,  be  it  devotion  to  the 
rescue  of  another,  be  it  honour,  be  it 
respect  for  the  laws ;  no  matter  what, 
and  place  it  beside  the  physical  effects  of 
the  catastrophe  you  relate ;  and  these 
effects,  no  matter  how  fearfiil  or  how 
sublime  they  be,  no  longer  attract  your 
attention  :  the  intellectual  feeling  which 
is  before  you  abases  them  at  once,  and 
material  nature  falls  like  Dagon  before 
the  dignity  of  spurituality." 


Ttisanchrefieetionaaitliw  wlikih  f  ill 
the  author*s  attention  to  that  simpleaBd 
affecting  narrative  of  the  loss  of  tks 
Rent,  in  which  the  quiet  and  imoatea- 
tatiotts  magnanimity  of  those  in  eom- 
mand,  and  the  holy  devotion  of  aooH 
of  the  most  helpless  of  the  rest,  wpmk 
so  triumphantly  for  the  principles  of 
a  pure  faith,  and  the  code  of  conven- 
tional and  political  morality  grotmded 
upon  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  cos- 
fusion,  while  two  deaths,  equally  hor- 
rible,  that  by  fire  and  that  bj  water, 
seemed  to  stn:^gle  whidi  should  fint 
devour  its  victims,  two  sisters  aet  them- 
selves to  reading  aloud  the  46Ck 
Psalm,  in  alternate  rerses.  Here 
again,  says  our  author,  the  tempest  ii 
forgotten  in  human  feding,  we  affisrd 
sympathy  where  it  is  preeminently 
due — inanimate  nature,  in  its  most 
gigantic  impersonation,  vMuly  strives 
to  call  us  off  from  the  contemplatioii  of 
the  affbctions  and  the  thoughts — the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  fisUow-creaturei^ 
so  that  in  our  enthusiasm  we  are  almost 
ready  to  respond  to  Pascal  in  his  bold 
reflection — **  qnand  I'univera  I'ecra- 
serait,  I'homme  serait  ^icore  |das 
noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue,  parce  qn^ 
salt  quil  meurt ;  et  I'avantage  q«» 
Tunivers  a  sur  lui,  Tunivers  n*en  salt 
rien.'* 

<' There  is  in  English  literatore^** 
says  M.  Girardin,  <'a  singolar  tasli^ 
which  I  am  inclined  to  call  the  tasle 
for  death.  Whatever  is  deep  aod 
mysterious  in  the  idea — ^whaterer  ii 
vague  in  its  terrors — whatever  is  hor- 
rible and  even  disgustful  in  the  features 
which  characterize  it — all  this  seemsts 
inspire  Engluh  genius  ;*'  and  he  adda- 
ces  the  instance  of  Juliet,  the  youag 
and  tender  Juliet,  about  to  drink  the 
poison,  when  she  raves  of  the  homrs 
of  the  charnel-house  of  which  she  was 
to  be  the  inmate.  But  in  this  case,  m 
well  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  critic  has  over- 
looked a  certidn  refined  propriety,  a 
touch  of  nature,  which  here  as  in  the 
character  of  Lucy  Ashton,  in  tiw 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  places  in  tte 
heads,  or  fancies,  or  flears  of  tender 
and  romantic  girls,  excited  with  wild 
legends  by  their  education  and  norsoty 
gossips,  as  soon  as  they  first  feel  whit 
it  is  to  love  and  to  be  unhappy,  m 
extravagance  of  horrible  imagery  pro- 
portion^ to  the  weakness  and  inex- 
perience of  their  judgment  and  the 
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laxnriaiice  of  their  fancies,  all  of  which 
would  be  quite  unbecoming  and  out  of 
place  in  stronger  and  sterner  minds. 
Here  is  no  rage>  such  as  brutalizes  the 
Recluse  in  Victor  Hugo ;  the  horrors 
are  more  the  dbtorted  dreams  of  a 
weak    brain>     urged    into    extrava- 
gance in  the  unaccustomed  presence  of 
danger  and  misfortune  ;  and,  viewing 
Juliet's  expressions  in  this  light,  it  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  that  the  ordinary 
representation    of  the  scene  on  the 
stage  is  a  misconception — her  rage, 
her   yiolence,    her    shriek    are    not 
Shakspere — she   is  shuddering    with 
girlish  goblin-fears,  yet  half  unwit- 
tingly encouraging  the   horrible  ro- 
mance of  the  scene  she  paints  to  her- 
self, a  realization  of  the  l^endary 
tales  she  yet  delights  in  as  a  child. 
In   Romeo,    indeed,    his   enamoured 
colloquy  with  death  cannot  be  derived 
altogether    f^om    the   same    source ; 
though  it  would  seem  that  he  too  was 
intended  a  type  of  the  earlier  meta- 
physical romancers,  having  become,  by  a 
forced  encouraffement  of  the  half-ex- 
ploded school  of  mixed  chivalry,  philo- 
sophy, and  sentiment,  almost  as  justly  a 
laughing-stock  to  his  companions  as  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  his  confessor.  The 
character  of  Hamlet  indeed  is  rightly 
appreciated  by  our  critic  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  he  has  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances, so  beautifully  yet  dimly  suggest- 
ed to  us  all  throughout,  that  the  melan- 
choly and  mystic  humour  of  the  prince 
has  lapsed  into  something  nearly  ap- 
proaching mental  derangement,  and 
that  the  sombre  questionings   of  his 
soliloquy  are  intended  to  represent  the 
morbid  wanderings  of  a  poweriHil  mind 
rather  than  the  deliberate  arguments 
of  a  healthy  one.    It  is  in  these  minute 
shadmgs  of  character,    these    trans- 
parent and  ambiguous  hints  at  mean- 
mgs  which  are  left  in  the  uncertainty 
in  which   nature  and  reality  would 
have  left  them,  that  Shakspere  stands 
unrivalled  by  any  poet  that  ever  lived 
upon  the  earth ;  and  because  of  this 
he  must  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  most  accomplished  of  those  to 
whom  his  langujige  is  a  foreign  one. 
This   much   is    clear,  that  if  there 
be  a  character  in    Shakspere   which 
stands  alone,  and  refuses  to  associate 
with  the  rest  in  any  particular  either 
of  sentiment,  bearing,  or  action,  it  is 
that  of  Hamlet.     He  stands  out  and 
aloof  from  all,  forming  as  remarkable 


a  contrast  in  his  onsetiled  melancholy 
to  the  various  forms  of  life  and  energy 
and  action  and  passion  around  him, 
as  the  ghost  of  his  fiither  to  the  living 
son  who  followed  the  "wafture  of 
his  hand"  upon  the  platform. 

Descending  again  in  the  scale  of 
human  passions,  we  return  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  burthen  of  life 
has  become  insupportable,  and  results 
in  suicide.  The  character  of  Goethe's 
Werter  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
M.  Girardin;  and  m  the  midst  of 
the  glowing  eulogy  he  pronounces 
upon  Goethe's  creation,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  express  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  hint 
at  the  half-sensuality  of  the  passion 
of  the  lover,  whose  wayward  and  per- 
plexed soul,  uncertain  what  it  vrishes, 
yet  ever  wishing,  seems  to  be  driven 
to  extremity  as  much  by  subjugation  to 
an  unconscious  physical  temperament, 
as  by  the  agonized  feelings  of  a  tender 
heart.  With  such  views  he  contrasts 
the  treatment  of  what  is  called  love 
in  modern  literature  with  the  pure  and 
spiritual  devotion  of  the  ancients,  and 
attributes  the  debasement  of  the  passion 
to  that  growth  of  materialism  over 
spiritualitT  which  had  in  old  times 
distinguished  the  Roman  from  the 
early  Greek  school,  and  which,  grow- 
ing out  of  over-refinement  and  the 
need  of  new  excitement,  begun  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  supplant  the 
simpler  but  more  exalted  character  of 
passion  which  had  preceded  it.  Wer- 
ter, if  he  loves  to  hear  Charlotte 
speak  of  «  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
loves  also  to  gaze  on  those  lips  and 
eyes  which  speak  so  well—.if  a  sublime 
passage  of  Rlopstock  causes  her  to  weep, 
he  weeps  too — but  it  is  on  the  hand 
of  Charlotte — "qu'il  mouille  de  lar- 
mes  delicieuses."  Fire  rushes  through 
his  veins  when  he  touches  her  finger. 
He  loves  Albert ;  but  he  hates  to  see 
him,  because  he  is  her  husband.  **  If," 
he  says,  *'  I  could  once — ^but  once— 
press  her  to  my  heart  I" 

Rousseau  has  united  the  sensual 
and  spiritual  in  the  same  character 
still  more  boldly  in  his  St.  Preux,  and 
driven  them  to  an  almost  unintelligible 
and  certainly  disgusting  length  in 
those  works  of  which  he  is  himself  the 
hero.  Yet  he  improved  on  the  French 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
admitting  sentiment  even  to  a  rivalry 
with  sensuaUty  in  love.     It  had  be- 
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com»t  in  French  literature,  on!  j  plea- 
sure. 

^  this  seniibilitT,  half  bodj,  half 
n>irit»'*  tajt  6irar<}iDy  **  whioh  marka 
the  character  of  Werter  and  of  St. 
Preux  is  a  bad  preservative  afpdnst 
suicide.  '  Sennu  earmu  mors  est,'  sajs 
St  Paul;  *  $eiuu$  vero  spiritus  vita  et 
pax,  Pamela  and  Werter  well  explain 
and  illustrate,  as  it  appears  to  me*  this 
verse  of  St.  Paul."  Pamela  is  raised 
bj  reliffiop  above  the  temptations  of 
tne  flesh.  Werter  sinks,  by  a  latent 
sensuality  of  temperament,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  suicide. 

Bat  the  inciting  cause  to  suicide  is 
not  always  misery  or  love.  Pride  has 
driven  men  to  hasten  their  own  fate, 
and  pride  it  is  which  mixes  the  poison 
for  the  Chatterton  of  Alfred  do  Vigny. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  Girardin*s  observations  uj>on 
this  drama,  made,  unquestionably,  with 
an  undue  degpree  of  asperity.  "  Thus," 
he  says,  **  the  calumny  contained  in  a 
newspaper,  and  the  impertinence  of  a 
letter,  are  the  motives  which  incite 
Chatterton  to  suicide.  When  Cato 
dew  himself,  it  was  at  least  for  more 
than  that."  True  it  is,  that  the  indi- 
g^ent  and  baffled  youth,  detected  in  a 
fraud  which  iijured  no  one,  and  de- 
nied the  praise  due  to  works  which 
delighted  every  one,  wanted  the 
weighty  arguments  for  self-destruction 
furnished  by  the  fall  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  and  the  stern  requirements  of 
Stoical  philosophy ;  but  is  it  because 
the  circumstances  which  affected  the 
one  were  to  the  world  unimportant, 
and  what  influenced  the  other  were  of 
momentous  import  to  millions,  that 
we  are  to  overlook  the  identity  of  the 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  both — pride, 
or  to  deny  to  the  former  the  claim  to 
interest  us  on  the  score  of  the  narrow- 
ness  of  its  sphere  ?  To  do  so  were  to 
falsify  a  comparison  made  afterwards 
by  Girardin  himself,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines side  by  side,  because  ihefeeUng 
u  the  same  under  totally  dissimilar 
circumstances,  the  (Edipus  of  So- 
phocles, and  the  character  of  a  poor 
old  Paris  merchant,  Le  P^re  Goriot, 
who  is  ill-treated  by  his  children. 
The  most  exquisitely  poetical  charac- 
ter— we  do  not  speak  of  his  poems^^ 
in  the  biography  of  feeling  is  Keats, 
whose  deatn,  surrounded  by  every  ac- 
cessory of  interest  which  could  furnish 
materials  for  romance,  was  caused  by 


a  paragraph — only  not  a  toiddeb  W 
cause  he  knew  that  the  weapcm  for- 
nished  by  his  own  sensibilitiea  woald 
find  its  way  to  his  heart  with  as 
£stal  an  efficacy  as  if  not  hia  natnn 
bat  his  hand  had  directed  it.  Girardia» 
in  all  his  observations  on  this  power- 
ful drama,  seems  to  fbrj^  himaeH 
He  arffues  for  the  absurdity  of  Chat- 
terton s  suicide,  by  showing  that  there 
was  no  just  and  rational  cause  lor 
it  —  a  more  absurd  attempt  thaa 
any  extravagance  the  excited  poet 
could  commit.  Surely,  no  acts  of 
suicide,  not  even  Cato*s,  could  staad 
the  test  of  cool.  Christian  reason- 
ing  1  Were  it  the  author's  intentioB 
to  show  a  character  as  it  ought  to  bc^ 
he  might  have  made  his  hero  throw 
the  paragraph  into  the  fire,  or,  bet- 
ter, answer  it ;  but  when  he  fbond 
that  a  youth,  full  of  fire,  genius,  and 
recklessness,  actually,  and  as  matter 
of  history,  did  slay  himself,  then  it 
was  only  for  him  to  do  as  Ae  kas  dame, 
and  make  the  character  in  which  these 
were  fixed  points  correspond  to  iti 
termination,  and  take  a  natural,  reai 
and  interesting  aspect. 

On  the  whole,  the  feelings  with 
which  man  regards  his  own  life  are 
totally  different,  as  expressed  in  the 
ancient  and  in  the  modem  theatre. 
In  the  former  the  natural  clinging  of 
the  soul  to  vitality  is  the  prominent 
feature ;  in  the  latter,  a  phUosophiesl 
contempt  or  desire  for  death : — in  the 
former,  all  that  is  bright  and  attrae- 
tive  in  heaven  and  earth  is  enlisted  oa 
the  side  of  the  love  of  life ;  in  the 
latter,  solemn  and  sombre  meditatiooi 
on  human  destiny,  and  the  dismsl 
images  of  the  tomb,  form  the  scenery 
into  which  theform  of  death  is  ushered. 
The  one  is  simple,  natural,  and  moral; 
the  other,  refined,  exaggerated,  and 
artificial.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  ia 
which  school  the  Beautiful  and  the 
True  exist  ? 

In  the  course  of  his  discusnoa  oa 
the  various  passions  which  most  pow- 
erfully agitate  the  human  breast,  M.  Gi- 
rardin tiUces  occasion  to  comment  on  a 
character  which  in  France  attracted  a 
considerable  share  of  notice  when  it 
first  appeared,  both  on  account  of  the 
power  with  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
the  political  efiect  intended  to  hate 
been  produced  by  it,  had  not  the  pieei 
in  which  it  was  introduced  been  inter- 
dicted from   perfonnanoe  after  the 
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first  n»ht  This  character  is  that 
of  Triboulett  the  king's  jester,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  drama  of  Le  Rot 
t'anuue.  It  is  adduced  as  an  in- 
BtsQce  of  paternal  love  in  compari- 
SOD— or  rather  contrast — with  those 
of  Le  vieil  Horace,  Don  DQgue,  and 
Oeronte,  in  Comeille's  plays.  The 
lothor  in  his  preface  says — "  Tribou- 
let  is  deformed,  Triboulet  is  sickly, 
Triboulet  is  the  court  jester — a  triple 
misery  which  makes  him  wicked. 
Triboulet  hates  the  king  because  he  is 
kinff,  the  nobles  because  they  ar^ 
Qoble,  and  men  in  general  because 
they  have  not  a  hump  on  their  back.*' 
He  enconraffes  the  king  to  every  vice» 
political  and  personal.  But  this  Tri- 
iraulet,  deformed  and  hideous,  has  a 
daaghter.  <'  This  daughter  is  his 
only  love,  his  only  joy,  his  only  virtue. 
The  more  he  hates  the  world,  the 
more  he  loves  his  daughter."  Girar- 
din  says,  not  quite  correctly,  that  the 
author  has  sought  to  show  in  Tribou- 
let how  paternal  love  mav  ennoble 
bodily  deformity.  Now  there  is  a 
mental  distortion  in  Triboulet  to  the 
full  as  evident  as  the  physical,  though 
not  80  exclusively  the  defect  as  it  is  in 
bis  Lucrece  Borgia;  at  all  events, 
the  attempt  is  to  make  a  character  in- 
terestmg — 

"  Lintod  wtth  on«  virtiie,  and  t  thouMod  crimes  t** 

snd  we  applaud  the  boldness  of  the 
Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  at  once  and  in  limine  objects  to 
sach  an  impersonation,  as,  if  not  nn- 
Dstural,  at  least  unfitted  for  scenic  re- 
presentation. The  Roman  critic  di- 
rects us  to  take  our  characters  from 
the  largest  classes,  not  from  the 
rare  exceptions;  whereas  all  who 
have  studied  Victor  Hugo's  style, 
must  agree  with  Lytton  Bulwer, 
when  he  remarks,  that  that  author 
delights  in  taking  the  exception  and 
making  it  the  rule,  as  well  as  in 
holding  up  all  that  is  paradox  in  senti- 
ment and  morals  as  tne  object  of  in- 
terest and  imitation.  He  leaves  us 
powerless  as  to  our  general  judgment 
on  human  motives  and  actions,  and 
disjoints  or  dislocates  our  reason  upon 
the  wheel  of  his  torturing  eloquence^ 
which  he  seems  to  use  without  reser- 
ving it  for  any  judicial  purpose,  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  benefit  of  his  victim. 
Von  Raomer  observes  of  Shakspere, 
that  ereii  in  tiie  most  terrible  of  bif 


characters,  <'he  leaves  a  thread  of 
psychological  light  which  shows  the 
pomt  at  which  the  criminal  still  holds 
to  the  human,  and  from  which  he  can 
yet  return,  penitent  and  reconciled,  to 
the  divine."  But  even  the  one  feeling, 
or  rather  passion,  which  in  Triboulet 
would  seem  to  admit  him  to  the  hopes 
thus  suggested,  is,  by  the  design  or  the 
defective  vision  of  the  poet,  dispos- 
sessed of  that  purity  which  alone  could 
give  it  countervailing  efficacy  against 
the  enormities  of  Triboulet's  character 
in  other  respects,  for  it  is  the  ir- 
rational, blind,  selfish,  and  all  but  sen- 
sual adoration  of  one  object,  without 
reference  to  the  happiness  of  that  ob- 
ject, but  only  to  his  own  enjoyment  in 
possessing  it,  "  My  daughter  l"  he 
exclaims — 

*«  My  child  1  lole  bapplneM  ToocfatafiBd  br  hMTeo ! 
Otbcn  hare  parento.  brothers,  sisters,  fnencts» 
A  wife,  a  husband,  serrants,  a  long  train 
Of  kinsfolk,  troops  of  children,  and  all  thai— 
I— I  hsTe  thee  atone !— Some  men  are  rich— 
Thou  art  my  only  wealth— my  only  all  1 
Men  may  believe  in  God— I— 1  bdieve 
In  thee.    There  are  who  still  are  young. 
Or  have  the  toTC  of  an  aH-lordy  wife- 
Have  pride,  rank,  power,  grace,  health,  and  bCMty 

too; 
These  have  not  I,  but  I've  thy  beauty,  giri ! 
Sweet  child !  roy  city,  country,  house,  and  home^ 
My  wife,  my  mother,  sister,  and  my  child. 
My  happiness,  my  wealth,  my  faith,  my  law* 
My  universe  I  thou,  thou,  and  only  thou  1 
Oh,toloeeTmr 

Such,  we  make  bold  to  say,  is  not 
the  language  of  a  father.  This  is 
jealous  love — it  is  love  for  the  self  that 
loves,  not  for  the  obiect  loved.  Fathers 
love  better  than  this.  If  there  be  an 
affection  pure  and  untainted,  heaven- 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  perfect  dis- 
interestedness, it  is  the  attachment  of 
a  tender  father  for  a  virtuous  child. 
It  is  as  self-sacrificing  as  it  is  intense, 
and  never  for  an  instant  allows  itself 
to  forget  the  welfare  of  its  object  for 
its  own  gratification.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  per- 
haps, in  the  love  of  children  for  their 
parents— there  is  body  as  well  as  spirit 
in  conjugal  affection.  The  mother  in- 
sensibly acknowledgres  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct in  the  tenderness  with  which 
she  regards  her  offspring ;  but  the  love 
which  a  father  bears  to  a  child  is  as 
elevated  as  it  is  spiritual,  and  com- 
mands alike  the  approval  of  the  head 
and  the  heart  which  it  fills  to  overflow- 
ing. Paternal  love  displays  itself  as  truly 
in  the  sacrifices  it  is  prepared  to  make, 
as  in  the  tenderness  it  aelights  to  sive 
wa^  to,  and  never  boras  brighter  ttum 
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vben  it  torns  itself,  like  a  dark  lantero, 
80  folly  upon  its  object  as  to  leave  $el^ 
in  utter  obscurity.  Is  tbis  the  love  of 
Triboulet  ?  Surelv  not ;  but  it  is  the 
love  of  the  Menedemus  of  Terence, 
and^ — to  adopt  the  most  noble  illustra- 
tion— of  the  "  father"  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son. 

But  the  present  French  school  ex- 
tracts even  out  of  the  holiest  human 
passions  aliquid  amari,  merely  by  too 
searching  an  analysis.  There  is  a 
certain  mixed  form  in  which  the  in- 
gredients which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  human  heart,  rise  and  bubble  to 
the  surface.  They  ajipear  in  combi- 
nation and  blended,  though  retaining 
their  several  virtues.  In  tbis  state  we 
find  them  in  our  observation  of  life, 
particularly  of  civilized  life,  and  pre- 
eminently of  Christian  life ;  and  hence 
the  struggle  of  antagonist  feelings  in 
composition  is  most  interesting  to  those 
who  recognize  such  as  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  nature.  To  give  even 
undue  prominence  to  a  single  passion, 
weakens  the  effect ;  what  must  it  be, 
when  one  solitary  and  blind  impulse 
is  made,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  to 
swallow  up  all  the  rest?  In  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  a  thousand  things 
struggle  against  his  suspicions  and 
fell  purpose.  The  conflict  it  is  which 
irresistibly  interests  us.  In  The  Re- 
venge, it  is  not  the  passion,  but  the  prin- 
ciple in  Zanga  which  stands  prominent 
and  asks  our  sympathy.  Even  the 
Corsair's  "  one  virtue"  is  clung  round 
by  the  tendrils  of  many  others.  But 
in  Triboulet  there  is  no  relief  to  the 
colouring,  no  attempt  to  shade  off  the 
blind  and  brutal  instinct  of  a  single  and 
engrossing  passion  by  the  admixture  of 
one  softening  or  neutralizing  trait  of 
humanity. 

At  all  events,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  reality,  in  all  exaggerations 
of  passion,  that  the  feeling  should  be 
on  some  occasion  or  other  recognized 
and  understood  as  it  is — calmly  con- 
templated and  reasoned  upon  by 
the  character  in  whom  it  exists,  or  at 
least  by  some  of  the  persons  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  or  observant  of  it. 
This  is  not  only  calculated  to  fix  and 
justify  interest,  but  is  needful  for  the 
author*s  sake,  and  for  the  moral  effect 
of  his  piece ;  for  nature  and  right 
reason  ever  demand  vindication  at  the 
poet's  hand,  and  visit  on  him  the 
neglect  of  this  requirement,  by  marring 


the  work  which  they  oooM  mott  trinnw 
phantly  have  crowned.  In  no  drama 
should  the  moral  be  left  whoUy  to  be 
drawn  by  the  spectator.  There  should 
ever  be  something  analogous  to  the 
**  chorus*'  of  ancient  Greece,  to  take 
the  role  of  rectitude,  and  justify  the 
poet  to  the  audience,  and  his  creation 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  morality. 
This  important  requirement  modera 
France — and  alasl  modera  England  ■ 
have  too  often  lost  sight  of ;  and  IL 
Girardin,  though  he  has  not  arrived  at 
the  detection  of  the  error,  sees  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  says  to, 
boldly  and  truly. 

But  the  course  of  these  inquiries  is 
remarkably  diverted  in  one  chapter, 
by  the  incidental  discussion  of  another, 
arising  out  of  them,  namely,  the  ingra- 
titude of  children  ; — and  the  examples 
are  so  similar  in  their  grand  featurei, 
taken  as  they  are  too,  from  the  three 
eras  of  literature,  the  ancient,  the 
moyen  age,  and  that  of  to-day,  that  the 
comparative  view  they  offer  becomes 
exceedinffly  interesting.  The  first  is 
the  GBdipns  Coloneus  of  Sophodest 
the  next  Shakspere's  King  Lear,  and 
the  last  Le  Pire  Oariat  by  Balzac 

In  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  the  myste- 
rious doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  investi 
this  story,  especially  in  the  drama 
of  Sophocles,  with  a  sombre  interest, 
independent  of  its  other  attractions, 
has  a  direct  effect  in  softening  and 
explaining  the  inexorable  rigidity  of  re- 
tribution for  those  offences  which  them- 
selves, though  without  exonerating  the 
sons  from  culpability,  were  committed 
in  a  blind  obedience  to  the  wiU  of 
Nemesis. 

Another  strange  peculiarity  maris 
the  deep  moral  adumbrated  in  this 
story — once  the  expiation  is  accom- 
plished, once  the  outrage  done  to  the 
paternal  m^esty  is  avenged  by  the 
death  of  CEdipus  and  his  sons,  once, 
in  fact,  moral  justice  is  vindicated,  the 
tomb  of  this  same  CEdipus,  who  was 
pursued  to  the  last  by  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods,  becomes,  for  the  land 
which  contains  it,  the  pledge  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  It  stands  thence- 
forth, like  an  altar  on  which  the  vic- 
tim has  been  immolated,  or  the  spot 
on  which  the  thunderbolt  has  flslleo, 
for  ever  sacred  and  apart,  possessing 
a  virtue  and  a  spell  derived  from 
its  relation  to  the  dispensations  of 
heaven.     In  like  manner,  the  tomb  of 
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Or6ste6<-4UM)tber  type  of  the  £Ettality 
of  antlquitjr — became  a  blessing  to  the 
Lacedemoniaos. 

Altogether,  this  fatality,  every 
where  present  iu  the  deeds  and  in  the 
sufferinffs  of  OBdipus,  gives  a  reli- 
gious solemnity  to  the  human  passions, 
and  transfers  the  interest  from  tbeir 
struggles  to  the  deep  and  mystic  mean- 
ing, which,  like  treasure  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  lies  movelessly  be- 
neath the  agitation  and  fury  of  the 
surface.  And  it  is  the  absence  of  this 
fatality  which  so  wholly  removes  the 
drama  of  the  modern  stage  from  just 
comparison,  at  least  in  a  moral  l^ht, 
with  the  antique.*  We  are  drawn  from 
divine  impulsion  to  human  motives— 
from  the  slow  beckonings  of  destiny 
to  theextravafi^ant  gestures  of  passion — 
from  the  development  of  a  systematized 
seriesof  providential  judgments  to  the 
blind  waywardness  of  conflicting  and 
often  contemptible  earthly  influences. 
The  Lesser  Thebaid,  indeed,  had  paved 
the  way  for  any  innovation  on  the 
character  of  the  antique  CEdipus.  In 
the  fragments  of  that  poem  which 
remain  m  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles, 
(Edipus  ceases  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  ancient  fatality  ;  he  appears  as  a 
fantastic  and  ungovernable  old  man, 
whose  rage  and  grief  are  alike  defi- 
cient in  d^ity  and  pathos.  Girardin 
observes,  with  a  little  too  much  free- 
dom, perhaps,  that  "this  tetchy  and 
restless  character,  whom  misfortune 
has  soured  and  sharpened,  leads  us  na- 
turally to  King  Lear,  such  as  Shak- 
spere  has  drawn  him."  But  in  truth, 
the  absence  of  the  fate  fulness  of  the 
events  is  enough  to  link  the  two  latter 
examples  together,  in  proportion  as  it 
dissevers  them  from  the  original.  In 
this  particular,  the  more  modern  plots 
are  alike,  alike  in  their  repudiation  of 
destiny. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  passions 
which  are  ennobled  in  the  Greek  model 
bjasolemnity  and  dignity  which  inspires 
us  with  awe,  are  exaggerated  so  far  in 
the  English,  as  to  take  from  the  cha- 
racter in  which  they  are  found  a  certain 
portion  of  its  strength  and  power,  in 
proportion  as  they  lend  human  interest 
to  it.  The  ancient  Qidipus  bears 
himself,  in  his  anger  as  well  as  in  his 
grief,  with  a  calm  and  noble  gravity  of 


demeanoor — he  never  forgets  that  he 
is  a  king,  or  that  he  is  fidfilling  the 
will  of  the  gods.  In  Lear,  indigna- 
tion becomes  fury — grief  degenerates 
to  despair — both  lapse  into  madness. 

The  madness  of  Lear,  Girardin  does 
not,  and  cannot,  enter  into.  It  is  one 
of  the  passions  (if  so  it  may  be  called) 
admissible  on  the  English  stage,  the 
use  of  which  has  gained  title  by  a 
prescription  which  we  now  want  the 
hardihood  to  iiiii)ugn,  but  is  not  re- 
cognized in  the  French  drama,  at  least, 
unless  it  be  the  most  recent  school — a 
school  that  prides  itself  in  innoviition, 
even  where  there  is  nothing  gained  but 
novelty.  In  the  Greek,  the  abhorrence 
of"le  laid**  effectually  excluded  it — any 
metamorphose  were  preferable.  For 
ourselves,  while  we  confess  our  fear  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  which  questions 
the  licence  under  which  Hamlet, Corde- 
lia, and  Lear  hold  their  place  and  their 
credit  in  English  literature,  we  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  thereby 
in  an  unqualified  way  admitting  the 
propriety*  of  introducing  insanity  on 
the  stage,  or  subscribing  to  the  good 
taste  of  those  who  consider  that  such 
characters  in  general  powerfully  af- 
fect the  sympathies  of  toe  spectators. 
We  have  and  hold  our  own  opinion, 
but  here  only  advance  M.  Girardin*s, 
who  remarks  "  that  freaks  of  madness 
put  a  speedy  stop  to  emotions  of 
grief** 

He  admits,  however,  the  force  which 
this  very  demence  of  Lear  adds  to  the 
scene  in  which,  awaking  beneath  the 
kisses  of  Cordelia,  he  endeavours  to 
recognise  her,  and  yet  doubts  his  own 
sanity  in  his  joy: — 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  i 
I  am  a  rery  foolish  ft>nd  old  man, 
Founcore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plidolyf 
1  fear  I  am  not  lu  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks.  I  ithould  know  you,  and  know  this  man: 
Yet  I  am  doubtful  i  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is :  and  all  the  skill  I  hare 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  nighu  Do  not  laugh  at  me 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Here  Girardin  confesses,  *'  I  no  longer 
regret  the  severe  majesty  of  the  grief  of 
CEdipus.  Antigone,  guiding  her  blind 
old  father,  is  the  most  touching  charac- 
ter of  the  Greek  theatre  ;  Cordelia, 
attending  on  her  deranged  parent,  and 
helping  him  to  recover  his  lost  reason. 


*  One  illustrious  exception  we  must  admit — ^that  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  "  Ion," 
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it  mor«  iptereitiog  and  Bifeoims,  if  not 
more  amiablef  th^i  Antigone. 

In  both  these  dramas  the  grand 
featoret  are  alike.  The  sacred  rig^t 
of  paternity  is  advocated ;  the  child 
who  is  disobedient  must  perish  mise- 
rably. Though  the  Grecian  king  has 
been  a  parricide  and  incestuous — 
though  the  British  monarch  has  been 
haughty  and  credulous  in  his  prospe- 
rity,  and  has  banished  his  old  servant 
Kent  and  his  daughter  Cordelia,  it  is 
for  the  gods  to  take  cognizance  of 
these  crimes^  and  cause  expiation  to 
be  made ; — as  Voltaire  says — 

Un  111*  iM  t^nne  point  footre  un  couptble  pdr«  j 
U  ditoorne  let  jmtx,  le  pUiot  ei  Ic  Ttrhrt; 

and  the  divine  commandment  relative 
to  filial  duty,  issued  from  Mount  Sinai, 
will  be  surely  vindicated  in  the  destiny 
of  those  who  dare  to  infringe  it. 

Such  being  the  presentation  of  an 
outraged  father  by  Sophocles  and 
Shakspere,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  French  school  of  the  present  day 
treats  the  subject ;  and  in  the  instance 
presented,  though  the  scene  be  re- 
moved from  temples  and  palaces  to  an 
humbler  level,  we  have  Girardin's  own 
testimony,  (in  spite  of  Chatterton,)  that 
the  human  heart  and  human  affections 
present  in  all  spheres  the  same  aspect, 
and  demand  the  same  treatment.  Le 
Ph'e  Goriot  of  M.  Balzac  is  an  old 
merchant,  who  has  realised  a  large 
fortune,  and  retired  to  a  boarding- 
house  in  the  suburbs,  where  he  lives 
meanly  enough,  having  given  all  his 
property  to  his  daughters,  who  have 
married,  one  9  count,  the  other  a  ban- 
ker. The  daughters  are  ungrateful 
and  ashamed  of  their  father,  whom 
they  never  visit  except  to  ask  him  for 
money*  for  the  good  old  man  adores 
them.  He  has  given  it  all  to  them, 
only  reserving  a  few  hundred  francs 
a-year»  and  a  little  plate.  Both  of 
these  he  eventually  resigns  to  Ratify 
their  whims,  and  ends  by  expiring  on 
a  wretched  pallet,  without  their  even 
coming  to  see  him  die. 

No  doubt,  as  our  author  remarks, 
there  is  some  difference  between  this 
and  (Edipus  or  King  Lear.  But  Xe 
Phre  Gono^  humble  as  he  i8,isa/a<A«r, 
and,  like  (Edipus  and  Lear,  a  father 
outraged  by  his  children.  His  feelings 
may  therefore  be  fairly  compared  with 
theirs ;  and  the  comparison,  while  it 
arrives  at  a  result  identical  with  that 


whid)  met  our  iiKpnries  into  t!he  pa* 
temal  affection  where  it  u  recipro- 
cated, fumishea  additional  matter  of 
objection  to  the  tone  of  the  moden 
school  of  passion  in  France.  le  Fin 
Goriot* 9  love  for  his  children  strikinslj 
resembles  Triboitlet's  for  Blan^ 
There  is  the  same  instinct,  wbidi  ti 
indeed  pretty  plainly  defined  by  Bslae 
himself.  **  It  is,"  he  says,  **  an  mvo* 
luntary  feeling  which  elevates  Le  Fen 
Goriot  to  the  sublimity  of— the  cnae 
nature  /**  After  such  an  avowal  we  ve 
not  surprised  when  we  find  the  father 
**  embracing  his  daughter  with  a  satage 
and  delirious  strain,"  nor  do  we  won- 
der that  *'  he  lies  down  at  the  feet  of  bii 
daughter  to  kiss  them,  and  mbi  his 
head  against  her  dress,  in  &ct,  commits 
as  many  extravagancies  as  the  youngest 
and  tenderest  lover  would  have  done." 
Nor  does  the  following  horrible  cob- 
fusion  of  feelings  come  unexpectedly— 
**  My  daughters  I  they  were  my  iwik 
point — they  were  my  mistresses  I^I 
swallowed  everv  af&ont  for  whidi  tbey 
sold  me  a  little  wretched^  shamefu 
enjoyment !" 

Well  may  Girardin  remark  upoa 
this :  **  Here  is  a  novelist,  who  wooU 
pourtray  paternal  love,  the  purest,  the 
most  rational,  most  moral  of  hnmu 
affections ;  and*  by  wav  of  affordiog 
it  appropriate  interest  ror  the  age  be 
lives  in,  he  must  make  it  brutal  SBd 
vicious,  to  make  it  powerful  1" 

Although  the  example  is  an  ex- 
treme one,  as  coupled  with  (Edipus 
and  Lear,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  ail 
its  rigour  as  an  exponent  of  modern 
feeling,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  good 
to  have  the  public  mind  of  Franeei 
and  of  EngUmd  too,  now  so  betrily 
afflicted  with  Gallomamih  ^i  riglit 
upon  these  important  points  of  tsite^ 
and  adjusted  by  reference  to  the  sn- 
cient  and  classic  standards.  For,  not- 
withstanding M.  Girardin's  attempt  to 
explain  it  away,  it  is  certain  that  the 
toleration  of  such  literature  ai^aes  s 
toleration  of  its  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  enconra^  and 
patronize  it — and,  by  a  still  easier  de- 
duction, a  toleration  of  the  8eDtimeo|s 
argues  to  an  important  extent  (sirxait 
begets)  an  adoption  of  the  habits  and 
practice  founded  on  them.  What  thi 
fancy  strongly  interests  itself  aboot» 
the  mind  comes  at  last  to  improve,  and 
the  approval  of  the  mind  dictates  a^ 
tion.     If  the  flimsy  garment  that  flot* 
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tennetrthe  revolving  wheel  be  oaugfat, 
the  ftrm  ma^  be  drawn  in  and  crushed. 
It  is  thus  with  literarjr  fashion.  The 
very  lightness  of  the  wings  which  we 
spread  to  a  prevaiUng  taste,  is  what 
enables  it  to  bear  us  off  our  feet. 
France  may  affect  to  hold  itself  aloof 
from  its  literature^  and  say,  *'our 
books  are  bad,  and  we  like  them  ;  but 
then,  don't  judge  of  our  lives  and  sen- 
timents by  sufth  a  standard.  We  read 
them  to  take  warning,  not  example, 
from  them — to  laugh  or  cry  at  them, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  not  to  copy 
them.  Still  less  do  the  enormities  found 
in  them  find  their  origin  and  counter- 
part  in  the  realities  of  our  social  sys- 
tem— they  are  the  chimeras  of  genius, 
deriving  their  chief  attraction  from 
the  incong^ty  of  theur  composition—. 
the  shadows  of  monstrosities,  which 
enUrge  in  proportion  as  thev  are  dis- 
tant from  Uie  substance."  And  in  this 
there  may  be  some  show  of  reason,  as 
there  no  doubt  is  sincerity  in  M.  Gi- 
rardm*s  adduction  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  to  be  feared,  that  even  if  all 
be  as  it  is  stated  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  natural  course  of  things  will 
tend  to  the  production  of  evil  fruits 
from  a  bad  tree— that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  so  much  that  is  pernicious  will 
in  some  way  or  other  germinate  to  the 
soriace  with  an  abundance  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  seed,  and 
arankness  corresponding  to  its  bale* 
fhl  properties — that  a  nation  which 
vannts  itself  sufficiently  strong  of  di- 
gestion to  swallow  what  would  be  held 
poison  by  others,  may  soomr  or  later 
feel  the  deadly  venom  received  into  its 
veins  when  it  is  too  late  for  remedy  or 
removal.  That  it  hai  felt  it  ahreadv, 
is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  we  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  there  may  not 
still  be  time  for  amendment.  And  it 
is  the  belief  that  there  is,  which  leads 
ns  so  emphatically  to  notice  and  dis- 
approve M.  Girardin's  explanation  and 
defence  on  this  point — a  disapproval 
which  we  hazard  the  more  freely,  that 
in  his  general  views,  and  indeed  in  al- 
most Ml  his  more  detailed  sentiments 
and  criticisms,  he  deserves  our  warm- 
est commendation,  and  has  our  hearty 


concurrence.  And  we  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter— -promnw  ardrt. 
When  the  sale  u  blowing  over  Franeef 
we  may  look  to  our  slates  and  chinmey* 
tops  at  home.  There  is,  moreover^ 
this  great  danger  marking  the  present 
literary  era,  that  whereas  England  is 
singularly  deficient  in  the  walks  of 
the  imagination,  France,  as  we  hate 
already  remarked,  overflows  with 
ability  and  power — a  power  so  infln* 
ential,  that  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances it  must  force  itself  outwards 
on  all  sides,  even  were  there  a  healthier 
and  more  vigorous  reaction  of  genius 
to  resist  it  here  than  there  is. 

Hence  we  say  we  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter :  we  wish  from 
our  hearts  to  see  a  healthy,  happy» 
noble,  and  natural  tone  taken  by  the 
genius  of  France.  It  is  not  want  of 
power,  but  deg^eracy  of  taste  which 
prevents  this.  We  must  not  therefore 
despise  the  writers  of  that  country  be- 
cause they  cannot  come  up  to  the  true 
models,  but  reprove  them  because  they 
will  not.  At  all  events,  let  them  never 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  explana- 
tion so  ingeniously  afforded  them  by 
M.  Girardin,  that  as  they  have  drawn 
upon  their  fancies  only,  and  not  their 
observation  of  the  social  state  around 
them,  for  their  worst  models,  so  they 
may  send  forth  the  materials  when 
worked  up,  amongst  a  community  too 
strong  in  its  own  discrimination  and 
integrity  to  be  warped  by  thmr  pre- 
cepts or  poisoned  bv  their  profligacy. 
There  is  another  schoolin  France — a 
school  of  hiffh  sentiment  and  thought 
— of  which  Lamartine  is  the  most  ac- 
complished disciple;  so  that  the  na- 
tion is  not  without  its  light.  But  H 
is  not  in  Lamartine,  with  all  his  phi- 
losophy and  poetry  and  purity,  to  give 
a  reformed  tone  to  the  public  taste. 
A  more  popular,  a  rougher,  and  more 
masculine  genius  will  be  required; 
and  should  such  be  found,  we  have 
every  hope  and  belief  that  the  mon- 
ster-school may,  like  the  night,  with- 
draw its  hideous  shinies  with  it,  once 
the  light  of  the  Natural  and  the  True 
shall  have  diffused  itself  over  the  lite- 
rature of  France. 


[Those  who  are  Interested  in  the  topics  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  will 
be  glad  to  be  informed,  or  reminded,  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
amply  and  ably  discussed  by  onr  gifted  feMow-cq^trvman,  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  who  is  at  this  time  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  Dublin  on  Dramatic 
Poetry.] 
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UNCLE   M08BLEY   AND   THE    RAILROiU). 


■Y  A  OOONTET  COOtlir. 


Fbom  village  termons  to  dtj  speech!* 
ikationsy  no  morality  more  trite  or 
threadbare  than  the  motabilitj  of  hu- 
man affairs  ;  jet,  scarcelja  blockhead 
of  na  all  but  expresses  daily  amaze- 
ment at  the  ordinary  changes  of  the 
times !  We  stare  with  idiotic  wonder 
upon  every  new  invention,  nay,  at 
•very  new  combination  of  inventions 
long  discovered.  With  fond  retro- 
spection, our  eyes  are  ever  fixed  upon 
toe  past,  and  our  feet,  consequently, 
stumble  over  the  molehills  in  our  path. 
We  ride  through  life,  as  it  were,  with 
our  back  to  the  horses. 

But,  though  admitting  that  the 
world  we  live  in  is  no  longer  the  world 
Hved  in  by  our  gprandfathers,  we  are 
too  apt  to  fancy  that  it  has  at  length 
attained  its  acme  of  perfection  ;  blind 
to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
grandchildren,  we  shall  one  day  be- 
come the  same  benighted,  quizzical, 
old  fogrums  we  presume  to  see  in  our 
predecessors;  that  we  are  but  links 
in  the  great  chain  of  humanity — per- 
haps of  iron,  perhaps  only  of  pack- 
thread !  During  the  lapse  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  first  have  become 
last  and  the  last  first. 

The  iron-fisted  borough-owner  has 
been  stripped  of  his  coat  of  mail. 
John  Company  has  had  his  grinders 
extracted  from  him,  tooth  by  tooth, 
like  some  rich  Jew  excruciated  by  the 
extortion  of  our  early  kings.  At- 
tainted peerages  have  been  restored  to 
the  offspring  of  those  whose  rebel 
heads  figured  on  Temple-bar  ;  and  the 
miracle  of  making  the  dumb  speak 
has  been  renewed  by  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  the  most  high  court  of 
parliament.  These  are  changes  which 
the  first  two  apprenticeships  of  the 
present  century  certainly  never  ex- 
"pected  would  come  to  pass. 

All  these,  however,  are  vicissitudes 
dependant  on  the  vacillations  of  human 
opinion — a  thing  having  far  more  than 
thirty-two  points  to  its  variability. 
The  real  miracle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  its  conquest  over 
time  and  space  by  the  pace  of  steam. 


One  fkncies  one  has  done  eDOwh  it 
being  thankful  for  the  fiunlity  of  &uag 
one  day  in  Dublin  and  the  next  is 
London,  without  considering  the  to- 
tally new  computation  introduced  into 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  public  lad 
private  affairs,  by  the  power  of  ponoo- 
mg  on  a  national  enemy  in  our  wa^ 
steamers  with  the  magic  of  a  tboogiit^ 
or  of  stepping  in  our  seven-lesgoed 
hoots  to  look  in  upon  our  wife  st 
Southampton,  when  she  fondly  fiuida 
us,  where  she  wishes  us,  at  York. 

We  have  taken  the  thing  too  essilf. 
We  do  not  sufficiently  appredate  tie 
marvel  of  having  brought  the  moon- 
tain  to  Mahomet.  Could  Sir  Wsher 
Raleigh  have  been  told  that  Yii^ginii 
would  ever  be  within  a  fortniffht'i  nil 
of  our  island,  so  as  to  bring  his  pigtsil 
to  a  fine  market — could  the  wretdud 
exiles  who  pined  away  their  souls  ia 
the  three  presidencies  a  century  sgOi 
convinced  that,  as  the  foundation!  of 
the  round  world  are  so  fast  that  tbey 
cannot  be  moved,  nothing  would  ent 
bring  India  nearer  than  a  six-month^ 
voyage  to  Leadenhall-street-4)een  ss- 
sured  of  monthly  commnnicatioB,  they 
would  have  laughed  their  informant  (e 
scorn,  as  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams. 

Yet  we  have  done  all  this.  We  bsre 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  land  </ 
Egypt ;  and  think  no  more  of  steaming 
it  from  Blackwall  to  Smyrna,  than  tbe 
house  of  Hanover  thought  of  crosnng 
the  channel ! 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  bare  £sct  to  which 
we  fail  to  attribute  due  importanee: 
we  have  not  yet  established  tbe  nev 
code  of  ethics  that  must  eventusflj 
result  from  the  change.  People  write 
letters  to  The  Times  newspaper  about 
railroad  legislation,  but  they  take  s 
one-sided  view  of  the  case.  They  do 
not  perceive,  that  whereas  Justice  used 
formerly  to  be  painted  blind,  she  ought 
to  have  been  represented  lame ;  and 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  railroads,  the 
has  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs; 
that  she  can  henceforward  not  ovij 
overtake  the  fugitive  malefactor  and 
absconding  bankrupt,  but  personally 
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inrestigate  abuses  oP  which  she  was 
formerly  content  to  listen  to  a  garbled 
rersion.  Outstripping  the  telegraph, 
she  is  on  the  spot  where  some  evil 
deed  has  been  done,  before  even  an 
alarm  is  sounded.  No  further  pillage 
in  our  colonies,  no  unjust  stewards 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  eye  of 
the  master  glances  along  the  railroad, 
or  the  commissioners  of  our  sovereign 
lady  the  queen  come  steaming  it  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  mischief. 

No  more  Alsatias  in  the  world ;  no 
obscure  nooks  or  dirty  comers.  At 
home  they  are  accessible  to  penny 
postage — abroad,  to  steam. 

I  am  akin,  however,  to  those  who 
would  fain  that  this  subjugation  of 
space  and  time  had  not  occurred  during 
tneir  born  days ;  and  I  only  wish  the 
reader  were  acquainted  with  my  Uncle 
Moseley,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
nuisance  it  must  have  been  to  that 
churlish  and  ungenial  individual,  to 
find  Moseley  Hall  brought  within  eight 
hours  of  the  metropolis !  My  uncle 
Moseley  is  the  great  man  of  our  family; 
the  bachelor  elder  brother  of  half  a 
dozen  brothers  and  sisters  rash  enough 
to  have  married,  increased,  and  multi- 
plied, and  replenished  the  earth,  with 
little  enough  to  replenish  their  own 
empty  pockets.  The  consequence  is, 
that  nobody's  five  thousand  a  year  was 
ever  thought  so  much  of  as  Uncle 
Moseley's — that  is,  in  his  own  family. 
In  my  childhood,  I  used  to  hear  this 
mTisible  uncle  talked  about  among  my 
elder  cousins,  till  his  riches  assumed  a 
▼ague  and  mysterious  influence  in  my 
imagination.  He  was  as  some  en- 
chanter of  the  Arabian  Tales,  dwelling 
m  an  inaccessible  cavern  in  a  magic 
forest,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  coined 
and  uncoined  gold,  and  caskets  of  jewels. 

As  I  grew  older,  and  occasionally 
overheard  the  complaints  of  poverty 
nsual  in  large  and  necessitous  families, 
accompanied  with  the  invariable  com- 
mentary of  "  But  Uncle  Moseley 
could  make  us  all  comfortable,  if  he 
chose ! — Uncle  Moseley  does  not  spend 
a  fifth  part  of  his  income,  and  might 
easily  assist  us  without  feeling  it," 
my  curiosity  became  more  rational, 
till,  by  dint  of  questioning  and  sur- 
mising, 1  ascertained  that  this  wealthy 
relative  was  an  elderly  squire,  with  a 
prodigiotis  rent-roll,  residing  in  the 
north,  at  our  old  femily  seat  of  Mose- 
ley HaU* 


So  far  for  matter  of  fact.  '  But  my 
fancy  was  soon  set  to  work  again  by 
the  descriptions  I  continued  to  ex- 
tract of  Moseley  Hall.  My  moUier 
loved,  indeed,  to  talk  of  this  home  of 
her  infancy.  All  the  romance  of  her 
life  was  comprised  within  its  venera- 
ble walls  ;  and  often  by  firelight,  when 
the  day's  tasks  were  done,  did  she  in- 
dulge me  with  an  account  of  the  curioni 
old  moated  manor,  with  its  embayed 
windows,  and  battlements,  and  oaken 
parlours,  and  music-gallery,  and  fit* 
mily  pictures,  till  1  pourtrayed  it  to 
myself  as  something  between  Windsor 
Castle  and  Hampton  Court,  with  a 
little  touch  of  St.  James's  palace  and 
Bridewell. 

Moseley  Hall  was  situated  at  two 
days*  journey  from  London  in  sum- 
mer, three  in  winter.     But  where  was 
the  use  of  measuring  its  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  when  no  one  ever  pro- 
gressed   between  the  two?      There 
might  have  been  a  great  gulph  inter- 
vening, profound  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated Lazarus  in  glory  from  Dives  in 
misery  —  for    anything    it    mattered 
to  the  contrary ;   for    Moseler  HaU 
was  situated  at  nine  miles'  distance 
from  a  market  town  ;  the  market  town 
itself  being  ofso  obscure  and  nerveless 
an  order,  that  the  one  coach  conneot* 
ing  it  with  the  vitalities  of  the  king- 
dom lumbered  its  way  only  twice  a 
week  into   the    market  place  !    And 
then  the  nine  miles'  cross-road, — partly 
through  lanes,  partly  through  iield^ 
with    thirteen    gates  to  open  ! — My 
mother  declared,  that  in  her  girlhood, 
a  journey   to  the   market- town   was 
talked  of  in  the  family  as  now  we 
talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Rhine ;  and,  till 
the  death  of  my  grandfather  brought 
his  widow  and  children  to  settle  in 
town,  she  was  accustomed  to  regard 
the  extensive  woodlands  constituting 
a  great  portion  of  the  Moseley  estate 
much  as  Proserpine  may  have  regarded 
the  manifold  redoubts  of  the  Styx, 
dividing  her  from  the  breathing  world; 
It  was,  in  fact,  what  the  French 
call  a.  pays  perdu,  like  that  surrounding 
La   Trappe,  or  the  Boccage  of  La 
Vendee,  having  bad  roads,  and  cop- 
pices intei*8ected  with  what  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  country  graphically  term 
"mires!"     But  the  roads  were  good 
enough  for  the  use  of  timber-trucks 
and  the  peasants  constituting  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and^  nn* 
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Itss  in  very  bad  winters,  the  mires 
were  seldom  impassable — I  was  about 
to  write  it  wi^ordMet  for,  troth  to 
say,  there  nature  seemed  somewhat 
amdiibious. 

The  rudeness  of  the  environs,  how- 
erer,  served  only  to  augment,  in  my 
vague  ideas^  the  grandeur  of  the  hall— 
the  ogre*s  castle — the  Suxeraan's  plea- 
sant dty  of  refuge  from  the  savage- 
ness  of  the  nature   over  which  he 
held  undisputed  sway.     And  mv  no« 
tions  of  its  disni^r    were   probably 
shared  by  Uncle  Moselev,  who  was 
never  known  to  quit  the  place.    From 
the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Moseley  land,  he  had  never   de- 
serted it.     A  disappointment  in  vouth 
(and  a  disappointment  in  youtn  im- 
plies, of  course,  a  disappointment  in 
love),  had  rendered  London  distaste- 
ful to  him,  so  that  he  had  immured 
himself  for    life,    like   the   sleeping 
beauty  in  the  wood.  Not  that  he  slept 
awav  his  time  in  the  old  hall.     My 
uncle,  it  seems,  was  a  scholar,  who 
had  bequeathed  our  family  name  to 
the  university,  and  having  fortunately 
been  able    to    bestow    the  living  of 
Moseley    on    a   college  chum,    who 
had  shared  his  college  pursuits  and 
college    honours,    they    abided    to- 
ffoUier  in  that  northern  desert  almost 
nke  fellows  of  a  college.     The  par- 
sonage was  an  humble,  low-browed, 
wide-hearthed  habitation,  scarcely  two 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  hall- 
door  ;  and  with  a  mouldy  old  library 
of  black-letter  books  for  their  morn- 
ing's diversion,  and  a  chess-board  at 
the  Hall,  and  backgammon  and  crib- 
bi^^boards  at  the  parsonage — what 
could  they  want   more  ?      In  their 
friskier   days,    they   used  to  go  out 
angling  or  trolling  together,  and  even 
of  later  years,  had  been  known  to 
enjoy  a  day*s  fishing  in  the  canal  of 
the  old  faahioned  garden,  or  even  in 
the  moat  of  the  Hall.     But  their  day 
for  field  sports  was  past ;  their  days 
for  otmm  dcm  dignUate  fuUy  come. 
The  old  parson  contented  himself  with 
his  privilege  of  mumbling  a  couple  of 
score  of  clodpoles  to  a  comfortable 
slsM),  twice  in  every  Sabbath,  and  mv 
uncle,  who  knew  that  the  family  coach 
was  rotting  in  the  coach-house,  and 
that    his  best    pair  of    punchy  old 
greys  had  died  of  the  asthma,  was 
satisfied  to  toddle,  on  every  sunny  day, 
fdong  the  terrace  of  Moseley  HaU, 


which  commanded  a  fine  <  , 
perspective  over  a  wooded  plsin,  tfiitj 
miles  in  extent;  ffettmg  an  ^petite 
for  his  dinner,  while  dispntiog  with 
his  deaf  old  friend  some  expbded 
theory  of  Aristotelian  phikMopby. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood  be- 
tween three  scattered  but  flonrisluig 
families  of  vigorous  young  Moselefs 
and  five  thousand  a  year  I  Few  of  w 
had  ever  seen  him.  Twice  only  hid 
he  visited  London  in  our  memory; 
and  on  each  occanon,  (one  of  fiieie 
being  to  consult  an  aurist  for  his  in- 
firm Pylades,)  two  days  of  hii  weeks 
sojourn  were  devoted  to  reco?ering 
from  the  fatigues  of  so  tcrriWe  t 
journey,  and  two  more  to  prqjsr»tifl» 
for  its  renewal.  He  was  on  whst  are 
called  ''good  terms'*  with  his  bro- 
thers— who  were  many  years  younger 
than  himself;  but  he  was  never  toowi 
to  draw  his  purse-strings  in  their  ii- 
vour,  or  to  answer  the  letters  in  wlridi 
they  annually  announced  to  him  tks 
sprouting  of  their  olive-branches.  On 
coming  to  town,  he  apprised  Aem  « 
his  arrival  at  the  same  obscure  urn  is 
the  Adelphi  he  had  frequented  w^ 
at  Oxford ;  and  when  they  all  srrifeo 
to  visit  him,  (the  married  hrotiien 
and  sisters,  and  their  several  prqg^ 
nies,)  made  all  the  efforts  subletted 
by  old-fashioned  politeness  to  lis^^ 
a  recapitulation  of  our  namesi  «» 
ticket  them  to  the  heads  of  eadi.^ 

It  might  be  my  fancy,  but  it  strock 
me,  at  both  these  interviews,  tbit 
uncle  Moseley  took  quite  as  much  d^ 
light  in  decrying  the  funilv  seat,  ai 
ever  my  poor  mother  had  taken  in  ex- 
alting It.  He  spoke  of  Moseley  M 
as  damp,  dreary,  lonely,  **reniotti 
unfriended,  melancholy,  dow  !**  Fcii 
after  all,  if  he  really  found  came  of 
discontent  in  the  cawing  of  tM 
rookery,  or  the  mournful  stiUne* « 
the  surrounding  wood^  why  «bi« 
there?  The  old  Crcesus  mkit  bsTt 
commanded  a  snuggery  at  Bath,  or 
Brighton,  or  a  mansion  in  Loodoo; 
and  since  he  preferred  banishment  to 
this  "  Ultima  Thule,"  this  obsow 
stronghold  of  his  forefathers,  no  mw 
surely  to  murmur  against  its  dow* 
lation  ?  Yet  to  hear  him  talk,  W 
bad  roads  of  aforetime  most  ^^^^ 
come  ten  times  worse  thsn  ever,  •» 
the  mires  have  deepened  to  morsss*; 
while  the  gates  intervenug  ^''•^ 
the   Hall  and  the  market-towPi  bad 
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mani^Ntly  increased  wad  multiplied  as 
largelj  as  the  Moseley  family.  As  to 
the  men  lanes,  I' could  fancy,  from 
his  aescription,  the  boughs  tangling, 
and  the  trees  stooinng  to  inter- 
lace their  branches  in  order  to  cir- 
caniTent  the  approach  of  travellers, 
like  those  of  a  fairy  tale. 

My  general  impression*  in  short, 
was,  that  the  old  seat  was  becoming 
daily  more  unapproachable;  that  the 
gallery  of  family  pictures,  and  library 
of  Elze?irs,  and  gray  carp  in  the  moat, 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  nne  as  ever ; 
but  that  they  were*  and  must  remain, 
invisible  to  eyes  profane,  like  those 
"gems  of  purest  ray  serene,"  said  to 
sparkle  in  the  dark  unfathomed  cares 
of  ocean,  by  those  who  have  neyer 
been  there  to  see. 

Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  there 
arrived,  (carriage  duly  paid  by  uncle 
Moseley,)  from  the  Hall,  hampers  of 
bare«,  pheasants,  and  partridges  in 
automD,  wild  ducks  and  bustards  in 
winter ;  calculated  to  inspire  the  ju- 
niors of  the  family  with  shrewd  sus- 
picions that  those  woods  described  as 
dreary,  ware  excellent  preserves ;  and 
the  moorland  depicted  as  barren,  a 
capital  lounge  for  the  sportsman.  But 
this  only  tended  to  increase  our  dis- 
satisfactions against  our  kinsman  and 
his  habitation;  to  which  he  was  so 
careful  not  to  invite  us,  out  of  consi- 
deration for  the  care,  cost,  and  peril 
of  such  a  journey.  For  terrible 
accidents  had  happened  to  that  very 
heavy,  heavy  coach,  in  the  memory  of 
man;  and  posting  was  an  outlay  of 
ready  money  only  compatible  with 
headship  of  the  Moseley  clan ! 

And  so,  overmastered  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  case,  we  gave  up  trou- 
bling our  beads  about  the  matter ; 
some  of  us  beginning  to  regard  the 
family -seat  as  a  mere  historical  legend 
— an  apocryphal  mansion — a  castle  in 
the  air ;  or  rather  one  of  those  bub- 
hies  of  the  earth,  described  by  Mac- 
beth. Such  of  us  as  had  a  pleasant 
lot  of  it,  went  on  our  way  rejoicing, 
and  remembered  not  uncle  Moseley, 
even  in  our  prayers.  Such  of  us  as 
had  to  wrestle  with  the  bitternesses  of 
life,  under  articles  to  attorneys,  or 
beolerked  among  the  grimy  smotiier- 
ations  of  the  city,  occasionally  wished 
him  in  a  better  place,  albeit  Moseley 
Hall  was  udd  to  be  a  place  so  ex- 
cefleat. 


My  destinies,  among  the  rest,  were 
appointed  in  a  far  country.  I  obtained 
a  mercantile  appointment  in  one  of 
the  ports  of  the  Levant;  and  en- 
chanted with  the  novelties  of  an  ori- 
ental life,  and  a  new  aspect  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  enjoyed  my 
banishment  almost  more  than  it  is  safe 
to  avow  with  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
and  heartlessness  before  one's  eyes,  in 
letters  home.  But  though  agpreeably 
acclimatised  among  the  palmettos,  and 
having  learnt  to  smoke  like  a  Turk,  I 
was  not  sorry  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  a  mission  from  my  em- 
ployers enabled  me  to  revisit  home. 

I  found  the  black  hair  of  my  dear 
mother  of  <<a  sable-silvered.**  I  found 
the  firm  arm  of  my  excellent  father 
tremulous  from  disease ;  I  found  ^e 
little  sisters  I  had  left  in  pinafores, 
married,  and  with  infants  of  their  own 
upon  their  knees.  I  found  one  brother 
a  diplomatized  slayer  of  men,  and 
another  a  privileged  picker  of  pockets 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  But  I  found 
them  all,  thank  God !  open-armed  to 
welcome  me.  The  fatted  calf  was 
killed  in  all  their  houses  in  succession, 
so  as  to  produce  almost  a  surfeit  of 
veal. 

The  only  thing  that  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  unaccountable  among  the 
changes  visible  in  my  family,  was  the 
audacity  with  which  they  all  talked  of 
uncle  Moseley,  and  the  fitmiliari^ 
they  all  evinced  with  Moseley  Half. 
My  brother  Bob  spoke  of  having  just 
enjoyed  a  week*8  shooting  there,  as  he 
would  have  talked,  in  former  days,  of 
making  war  on  the  sparrows  in 
Homsey  Wood  ;  and  I  literaJly  over- 
heard my  mother  advising  my  eldest 
•ister  to  send  down  to  the  Hall  far 
change  of  air,  her  eldest  boy,  who  was 
recovering  from  the  hooping  cough ! 
Another  of  my  sisters  had  some  fine 
orange-trees  in  her  balcony,  which  she 
coolly  informed  me  were  always  kept^ 
alive  for  her  during  the  winter,  in  the^ 
old  greenhouse  at  Moseley. 

**  So  you  have,  at  length,  scaled  the 
wall,  and  accomplished  your  entrance 
into  the  enchanted  casUe  I"  said  I,  ad- 
dressing  my  sailor  brother,  the  one 
nearest  to  myself  in  age  and  affeo- 
tions.  **  But  surely  you  must  find  it 
somewhat  troublesome  and  expensive 
to  profit  so  largely  by  my  unole*8  tardy 
bospitalitiei?** 

**  Troublesome  ?     Expensive  ?**— 
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oridd  he.  **  We  breakfast  at  home, 
indy  at  the  cost  of  a  dozen  shilling^, 
arrive  there  by  luncheoD  time.  Bless 
your  soull  the  Hull  railroad  cut 
through  an  angle  of  the  old  man's 
estate,  and  runs  through  his  park. 
Moseley  Hall  is  completely  laid  bare 
to  the  public  There  is  a  station- 
house  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  door." 

**  How  very  convenient  for  my 
uncle,"  said  1,  musingly  ;  «  he  used 
to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
communication with  town !" 

A  general  chorus  of  laughter  from 
my  whole  £unily,  rewarded  the  obser- 
yation. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  old 
fox,  when  first  unearthed  1"  exclaimed 
my  sailor  brother.  "  When  the  plan  . 
01  the  railway  was  first  laid  down,  he 
was  the  only  landed  proprietor  of  the 
district  who  opposed  it ;  and  had  he 
possessed  a  grain  of  parliamentary 
interest,  I  doubt  whether  the  bill  for 
its  establishment  would  have  been 
carried.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works,  he  had  two  fits  of  the  jaun- 
dice. For,  while  surveying  the  un- 
sightly mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  in 
the  frightful  paddock  he  calls  a  park, 
he  foresaw  exactly  what  has  occurred, 
the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  ; 
or,  in  plain  English,  the  invasion  of 
his  sacred  territory  by  his  nephews 
and  nieces !  You  may  remember  how 
the  old  crocodile  used  to  weep,  in  days 
of  yore,  over  his  isolation  ;  and  laniett  * 
over  the  impossibility  of  gathering  us 
together  under  his  kinsmanly  wings  ? 
Faith  I  he  has  us  now,  with  a  ven- 
geance I  Moseley  Hall  is  our  hospital 
when  sick ;  our  tea-gardens,  when 
gambobome ;  our  hunting-ground, 
when  inclined  for  sport.  There  is  no 
longer  the  smallest  pretext  for  our 
exclusion  1  The  sacred  groves  of  Do- 
dona  are  desecrated ;  and  Moseley 
Hall  become  a  public  thoroughfare — 
a  popular  lounge  I  Two  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  an  inn  and  ale- 
nouse,  have  (as  is  usually  the  case) 
tacked  themselves  to  the  skirts  of  the 
itation-house ;  ay  1  and  without  so 
much  as  the  civility  of  calling  them- 
selves the  Moseley  Arms  I  The  place 
is,  in  short,  a  cake-house — pomted 
out  to  the  junketers  who  pic-nic  in  the 
woods,  as  the  rum  ould  seat  of  one 
Squire  Moseley — a  queer  *un — a 
orjMjky  QuldjgantfemaDfin  nankin  shorts 


and  gaiters,  worth  a  power  o*  none;, 
which  he  hasn't  the  heart  to  sfeaii 
I  promise  you  that,  troublesome  ai 
you  may  suppose  oar  numerotu  fsinilj 
to  my  uncle,  tee  are  by  no  mesns 
the  greatest  nuisance  inflicted  on  bim 
by  the  railroad  1'* 

"  It  is  rather  hard/'  obserredmy 
barrister  brother,  with  an  air  of  mag- 
nanimous compassion,  *'  at  Mr.  Moie> 
ley's  age,  and  having  acquired  settled 
habits  of  life,  to  find  them  so  tbo- 
roughly  overset  1  The  old  gentlemia 
had  composed  his  mind  to  solitude. 
He  was  of  a  philosophical  turn.  He 
loved  argument  and  cribbage.  The 
society  of  Mr.  Rubric  insured  him 
both,  and  he  asked  no  more.  And 
now,  to  be  broken  in  upon  at  all  hoan 
of  the  day — to  have  his  venerable  old 
mansion  laid  open  to  the  espial  of  a 
station-house — and  his  hospitality  sub- 
jected  to  the  demand  of  bis  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances,  every  day  of  bis 
life — nay,  thrice  on  every  day  of  to 
life — from  year's  end  to  year's  end— i» 
a  severe  trial  1  When  he  hears  the 
shriek  of  the  approaching  train,  be  ii 
never  certain  that  it  may  not  bring 
down  upon  him  some  poor  relation ; 
and  the  railway,  which  deports  along 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles,  its  fames 
and  dust,  its  noise  and  nuisance,  ap- 
pears to  him  constituted  for  the  9ok 
purpose  of  depositing  risitors  at  the 
gates  ^of  Moseley  Hall!  To  say  no- 
thing of  accidents  1  At  any  boor  of 
the  day",  some  frightful  explosion  may 
convert  this  peaceful  mansion  into  aa 
infirmary ;  filling  his  spare  beds  witk 
maimed  and  dying  persons— and  his 
hall  with  coroners*  inquests  and  funeral 
array !  Poor  nervous  old  gentleman ! 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  resign  bin)- 
self  at  once  to  a  calamity  so  unfbre- 
shown  in  the  casting  of  his  horoscope! 
As  well  might  he  have  expected  to  aes 
a  volcano  start  up  in  his  paddock,  as 
this  fearful  arena  for  the  combat  of 
the  elements — fire  and  water  against 
earth  and  air  I" 

*'  Do  not  expect  me  to  pity  him  1" 
said  I,  in  answer  to  this  special  plead- 
ing. "  A  main  advantage  of  half 
these  modern  improvements  consists  ia 
their  triumph  over  individual  selfish- 
ness. Is  the  well-being  of  this  egotiat, 
thb  human  oyster,  this  useless  member 
of  the  community,  to  be  weighed 
against  a  benefit  conferrdd  on  the 
united  kingdom  ?      A   few  hondnd 
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sneh  churlish  proprietors  as  unck 
Moselej,  and  where  would  be  the 
vaunted  hospitality  of  old  England  ? 
No,  no  i  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
smoked  out  of  a  den  which  he  had 
nerer  the  heart  to  render  pleasant  or 
profitable  to  other  people  !" 

**  I  shall  like  to  hear  what  you  will 
say  to  his  grieyances  while  visiting 
at  Moseley  Hail!"  cried  my  lawyer 
brother. 

<'  I  shall  never  visit  it !  There  voa$ 
a  time  when  I  would  have  given  worlds 
for  an  invitation^  and  never  received 
one.     Why  should  I  harass  the  old 


roan  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it  now>  in 
its  days  of  desecration^  and  stripped 
of  all  its  colouring  of  romance  ?** 

"  I  think  I  could  tempt  you  to  break 
your  resolution !"  observed  my  young- 
est sister.  "  I  can  promise  you  that 
the  old  family  seat  contains  a  picture 
connected  with  a  story  which ." 

But,  I  forbear.  My  readers  lucres 
probably,  heard  enough  of  these  family 
details  1  I  can  scarcely  expect  any* 
besides  myself,  to  feel  interested  in  the 
daily  disappointment  in  love,  of 

Unclb  Mosblet! 


'riXITT   OF   TENORS       HISTORICALLY    AND    BCONOMICALLT   C0N8IDBBBD. 


The  original  nature  of  tenures  of 
land  in  Europe,  has  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  much  discussion.  Of  the 
three  best>known  kinds  of  tenure,  that 
by  conquest,  or  usurpation,  has  called 
forth  much  obloquy  from  writers  of  a 
eertain  stamp ;  but  we  are  not  sure, 
that  in  times  of  disturbance  and  na- 
tional despondency,  this  was  not  even 
a  more  legitimate  title  than  the  other 
two. 

The  grant  of  the  sovereign,  whe- 
ther for  services  done,  or  in  proof  of 
personal  iavour,  conveyed  no  gua- 
rantee to  the  dependents  on  the  lord 
of  the  manor  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
tect them  against  aggressions.  The 
fact  of  having  purchased  or  inherited 
land  was  liable  to  be  infringed  by  a 
faring  adversary,  and  had  often  to  be 
sustained  by  wager  of  battle.  If  the 
landowner  had  won  his  sway  by  force 
of  arms,  or  by  superior  cunning,  he 
held  out  some  prospect  of  security  to 
all  who  chose  to  settle  under  him. 
They  might  have  wished,  perhaps,  for 
some  stronger  guarantee  that  their 
investments  of  capital  and  labour 
upon  bis  lands  should  be  inviolate, 
bat  in  the  early  ages  of  our  history 
there  was  no  other.  It  may,  there- 
fore, safely  be  assumed,  that  the  title 
of  conquest  was  the  best  and  most 
l^tima^  in  the  times  in  which  land 
«M»ld  be  acquired  by  such  means. 
This  is  sufficient  to  makeithe  titles, 


afterwards  derived  from  it,  whether 
by  purchase  or  inheritance,  good  and 
indefeasible. 

The  difference  in  the  consideratioii 
paid  to  the  owner  by  the  tiller  of  the 
land  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where 
rents  prevail,  is  still  very  closely  mea- 
sured by  the  degree  of  security  which 
the  tenant  enjoys.  Where  unfettered 
exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body^ 
is  allowed,  there  rents  are  highest.  In 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  quarter 
of  the  elobe  rents  are,  however,  un- 
known, because  the  profits  of  the  pea- 
sants, who  ought  to  pay  them,  are 
reduced,  either  by  taxation  or  by  per- 
sonal restrictions,  so  low  as  to  afford 
but  a  bare  livelihood.  The  landlordtf 
in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  a  great  part 
of  Germany,  having  ceased  to  exercise 
political  influence,  and  thus  to  act  as 
protectors  to  their  tenants,  the  value 
of  land  sank  so  much  in  consequence 
that  it  became  almost  indifferent  in 
whose  name  the  land  was  held.  We 
shall  recur  again  to  this  state  of  thinge 
abroad,  and  to  the  advantage  that  was 
taken  of  it  by  the  governments  of 
those  countries  to  introduce  a  grand 
modification  in  the  nature  of  the 
tenures  of  land,  at  different  periods- 
When  society  has  assumed  a  shape 
sufficiently  settled  for  capital  to  acca« 
mulate,  the  land  which  yielded  no 
rent,^  because  it  was  poorly  cultivated^ 
becomes  an  object  of  solictiiidcu     II 
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Uibondtbil  wttt  titaatvd  ti«eCs  eui 
ba  more  •ooacwicdij  oultiTated  bj 
th^  aid  of  capital  tlMn  land  diiUnt 
ihMn  a  oentre  of  coofiiinplioii  can  be 
brougbt  to  produce.  The  accumnlii- 
tum'of  popmatioiiy  b^  inoreaaiiig  ^e  de- 
nandy  oanaee  this  difference  to  appear 
striking^  and  under  the  influence  of 
peace  and  confidence^  the  numerous 
canaes  of  the  var  jtng  value  of  land 
ffrow  perceptible.  To  the  land  and 
labour^  therefore,  (the  original  capi- 
tal  of  every  country,)  a  third  element 
thai  becomes  superadded,  in  the  shape 
of  accumulations  of  stock,  buildings, 
or  transferable  commodities,  which 
did  not  exist  before.  Such  land  as 
affords  opportunities  for  using  this 
aooufflulaUon  of  course  rises  in  de- 
mand, and  a  rent  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  it  out  of  the  accumulation. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society, 
therefore,  we  find  much  land  which  is 
of  no  value,  because  no  use  is  made  of 
it,  even  if  it  be  nominallj  appropri- 
ated.  Of  such  there  is  this  moment 
abundance  in  the  wastes  of  North 
and  South  America,  in  the  Siberian 
and  Tartarian  plains,  and  probably 
in  oentral  Africa.  When  a  con<jueror 
induces  men  to  settle  under  him  for 
protection,  he  can,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  lei^  no  tribute  but  their  per- 
sonal SM'Vices.  His  subjects  are  his 
soldiers,  his  servants,  or  his  husband- 
men. A  large  portion  of  Europe  is 
still  in  this  very  state.  Under  effec- 
tive protection,  and  only  ttnder  suck, 
is  accumulation  possible,  and  the  land- 
lord, who  before  had  a  title  from  his 
power,  that  must  be  valid  in  law,  now 
requires  one  that  is  good  in  an  eco- 
nonacal  point  of  view. 

The  landlord  thus  becomes  a  ca- 
pitalist. But,  like  the  monied  capi- 
talist or  owner  of  accumulated  stock, 
he  only  furnishes  the  means  of  indus- 
try to  his  tenant.  Thus,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  landlord,  the  rise  of  two  other  kinds 
of  property  depends ;  without  a  secure 
title  to  land*  neither  capital  nor  labour 
find  remunerative  employment.  The 
return  for  his  investment,  althoufffa 
influenced  by  the  improvement  or  de- 
terioration of  the  condition  of  his 
land,  is  not  measured  by  the  fluctu- 
ation of  prices,  anv  more  than  the 
mUrml  drawn  by  the  fundholder,  or 
turer,  from  their  monied  in- 
Land  ia  usually  penua* 


oently  bettered  by 
ments  of  capital,  wfakA  the  IndM 
either  advances  or  is  dtimately  nade 
to  relund.  No  tenant  builds  ho«M 
or  offices,  or  makes  any  oonnderabk 
outlay,  without  an  understandiBe  tbt 
he  is  to  be  indenmified,  either  by  die 
valuations  when  he  leaves  the  groond, 
or  by  an  allowance  in  the  rent  wUe 
he  u  in  possession.  The  exceptien 
to  this  rule  are  neither  so  fr^ncnt 
nor  so  important  as  the  chsacei  of 
war  and  peace,  wbidi  influence  tbe 
value  of  the  public  funds,  and  are  at 
all  times  less  significant  than  tbe  un- 
expected improvements  in  man1lfr^ 
tures  which  affect  the  value  of  mosfy 
embarked  in  factory  speculatioiis. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  iDOongnii^ 
in  classing  landlords  with  monied 
capitalists,  and  in  declaring  rent  to  be 
regulated,  (where  industry  is  oo  a 
sound  footing,)  by  tbe  rate  of  btemt 
which  monied  capital  commands.  If 
rents  much  exceed  the  ordinarjnis 
of  interest,  capitalists  hold  out  is- 
ducements  to  landlords  to  ^U  their 
property.  If  trade  is  brid[,  aad 
money  m  demand,  the  profits  of  aD 
parties  are  good  ;  and  Undkurds,  wba 
have  farms  to  let,  find  that  th^  can 
derive  advantage  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances that  procure  to  other  ca- 
pitalists an  increased  return  fbrtbeir 
mrestments.  Much  confusion  ooa- 
monly  arises  from  the  want  of  a  doe 
distinction  between  the  estimate  of 
capital  and  of  income.  The  land- 
lord's return  from  the  land  being  dna 
fixed  by  a  standard  extraneous  to  tbe 
price  of  produce,  is  of  course  {^reatait 
when  the  amount  of  capital  mterted 
is  smallest.  Thus,  land  bought  at 
twenty  years*  purchase  is  more  vala- 
able  to  the  landlord  than  suck  as  be 
pays  twentv-four  gears'  purchase  for. 
The  rise  m  the  mterest  of  money, 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  places  tbs 
purchaser  of  land,  at  twenty-fow 
years*  purchase,  in  the  positioQ  of  one 
who  bought  at  twenty  years'  porobsi^ 
and  rabes  his  income  in  that  propor- 
tion. But  because  the  capital  wie 
of  the  land,  under  such  curcumstaneei, 
will  not  be  more  than  the  original 
purchase-money,  land  is  conunonly 
thought  not  to  have  increased  in  nhie 
bv  the  change.  Such  an  improTenest 
of  rental  as  is  here  described,  easoot 
easily  be  obtained  without  an  iiqirove- 
ment  in  trtde  geoerdly ;  aad  at  thii 
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often  indaoet  persons  to  sell  land*  in 
order  to  embark  their  cspiUl  ^se* 
where,  it  freqoentlj  happens  that  the 
market  is  oTerstoeked  with  saleable 
property,  and  that  a  rise  in  the  return 
to  the  landlord  is  aooompanied  bj  a 
depreciation  in  the  capital  sum  tor 
which  the  land  can  be  sold.  But  such 
a  depreciation  can  only  be  temporary 
in' its  nature,  for  the  ultimate  efibct 
of  any  stimulus  to  trade  is,  to  cause 
a  demand  for  land  for  building,  for 
roads,  for  canals,  and  other  purposes, 
by  which  use  of  it  the  capital  value  of 
land  is  permanently  raised. 

The  increased  value,  both  of  the 
dental  and  income  of  the  landlord, 
dcfifed  from  the  ffeneral  prosperity  of 
the  country,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  lifers  from  the  prospect 
beM  out  to  landowners  by  Mr.  Ri- 
csrdo,  and  the  political  economists  of 
the  school  that  has  been  called  after 
him.  Mr.  Ricardo  supposes  that  a 
nation  depends  for  food  upon  a  given 
extent  of  soil,  which  grows  less  and 
lees  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
in  proportion  as  the  population  of  the 
coontrj,  and  with  it  the  demand  for 
food,  increases.  As  it  is  evident  that, 
nhimately,  bj  this  process,  there  must 
be  a  Hmit,  beyond  which  Ax)d  cannot 
be  provided^  this  mode  of  aooount- 
iDg  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
made  it  imperative  to  impose  checks 
upon  population,  and  thus  Mr.  Mal- 
thns*8  theory  originated. 

But  the  source  of  prosperity  which 
is  opened  to  the  landlord  hy  the  ge- 
neral improvement  in  the  return 
afforded  bv  the  national  industry,  in- 
volves no  limit  to  the  population.  In- 
stead of  looking  to  the  growth  of 
food  only  as  the  source  of  rent,  the 
landowner  is  taught  by  it  to  anticipate 
and  to  seek  .to  promote  an  extension 
of  cities,  of  roads,  and  other  means 
of  communication  —  of  improved 
modes  of  diffiosing  intelligence  —  of 
sound  principles  of  government,  and  of 
all  that  conduces  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  every  other  class  of  citizens, 
as  well  as  his  own.  Thus,  a  clear 
▼iew  of  the  landlord's  true  position  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  ; 
as  it  reconciles  his  interest  with  those 
of  all  other  classes,  and  makes  him 
their  natural  guide  and  protector. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of 
the^tenant.  If  the  landlord  ranks 
With  the  eapitalistt  the  tenant  ftrmer 


resembles  the  tradesman.  His  proAts» 
besides  repaying  the  interest  on  what- 
ever money  investment  he  has  made 
in  stock,  must  also  ^ord  him  a  salary 
for  his  daily  labour,  whether  of  the 
head  or  of  the  hand.  The  tenant's ' 
return  from  the  land  b,  therefore, 
estimated  by  a  different  standard  from 
that  by  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  rent 
is  measured.  It  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  profit  drawn  vtom  trade  gene- 
rally, but  especially  upon  the  demand 
for  labour.  When  trade  is  brisk  and 
labour  in  demand,  (whether  of  the 
head  or  of  the  hand,)  there  is  a  (^s- 
position  created  in  agriculturists  to 
migrate  into  towns,  and  tenants  oome 
into  demand.  But  the  number,  in 
such  cases,  bein^  few,  the  profit  they 
can  make  is  divided  amongst  them  in 
larger  shares,  and  they  can  aflbrd  to 
pay  better  rents  than  when  they  were 
more  numerous.  That  this  process 
has  been  going  on  during  the  present 
century  in  England  is  notorious,  and 
it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  con- 
stant growth  of  prosperity  in  that 
country. 

An  estimate,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  states 
the  prq>ortions  between  the  affrioid- 
tural  and  the  other  classes  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  to  have  been 
modified  considerably  within  the  lart 
thirty  years.     There  were : — 
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In  1841,  the  proportions  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  twenty-five  agpri- 
cultural  families,  to  seventy-five  other- 
wise employed.  By  means  of  thus 
diminishing  the  number  of  persons 
cultivating  the  soil,  not  only  b  the 
labour  of  those  eliminated  from  affri- 
culture  saved  in  the  division  of  pronts, 
but  if  this  labour  be  productively  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  it  adds  to  the  posi* 
tive  amount  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  these  circumstances  alone, 
was  it  practicable  for  rents  to  rise  in 
the  manner  they  are  known  to  have 
risen  since  the  peace,  notwithstanding 
the  generally  moderate  prices  of  pro- 
duce; that  is  to  say,  it  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  the  way  in  which  rents  have 
risen  in  England,  without  creating 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  tenants. 

It  is  clearly  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  tenant  that  fab  prosperity  b 
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thui  linked  to  tbe  general  wetl  of  all 
olastes,  than  that  he  shonld  be  placed 
in  the  exceptional  and  obnoxious  posi- 
tion in  which  Mr«  Ricardo's  theorj 
places  him;  according  to  which  he 
can  only  gain  by  imposing  distress  on 
all  other  members  of  the  community. 
If  he  could  only  gain  by  raising  the 
price  of  food,  it  would  clearly  be  to 
the  tenant's  interest  to  neglect  his 
farming,  in  order  that  too  much  food 
might  not  be  raised  In  fact,  Mr. 
Ricardo  is  driven  to  this  absurd  con- 
alusiouy  and  confesses,  in  a  note  of  his 
celebrated  work,  that  the  first  effect 
of  farming  improvements,  in  his  agri- 
cultural  system,  is  to  dtnamah  rents. 

What  would  become  of  a  country, 
the  development  of  intelligence  in 
whose  citizens  was  cramped  by  so 
powerful  a  consideration,  it  is  here 
needless  to  inquire.  We  have  an 
example  of  the  partial  working  of  the 
system  near  us,  for  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  reflecting  men,  that  on  farms  in 
England  and  Ireland,  where  no  im- 
provements have  been  introduced, 
whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  the 
yield  of  the  land,  and  consequently  its 
rent,  has  not  improved.  Whereas  in 
Scotland,  and  in  all  parts  where  intel- 
ligence and  machinery  have  been 
applied  to  improve  farming,  not  only 
the  tenant,  but  ultimately  the  landlord 
has  benefitted.  Still,  as  we  said,  the 
rent  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  is,  in  all 
cases,  strictly  measured  by  the  interest 
obtainable  for  monied  capital  in  the 
general  market.  Trade  has,  in  Great 
Britain,  for  some  time  past,  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  capital.  The 
funds,  and  other  convenient  invest- 
ments, have  consequently  risen,  as  has 
also  the  money  price  of  land.  But 
this  adds  no  wealth  to  the  landlord's 
possessions.  If  he  were  to  realize 
under  such  circumstances,  where 
could  he  invest  to  improve  his  in- 
come? In  Ireland,  the  growth  of 
population  has  nominally  increased 
rents ;  but,  for  want  of  a  drain  for 
the  superfluous  hands,  not  only  has  no 
addition  been  made  in  consequence  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  the 
dissatisfaction  which  the  rise  has  oc- 
casioned involves  an  unhappy  and  dis- 
tressing insecurity  of  property. 

Before  inquiring  whether  some  of 
the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  ■ 
for  this  grievous  state  of  things  are 
pr,acticable   or.  desirable^  it  will    be 


vsefbl  to  trace  tlie  worldog  of  soms 
of  the  general  principles  that  ve  bm 
laid  down,  in  other  countries. 

In  but  three  countries  of  Europe, 
besides  England,  are  rents  foond  to 
prevail  as  a  general  rule,  and  deie 
countries  are  the  richest  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  Belgium  and  Holland,  land 
is  usually  let  to  the  cultivator  at  s 
money  rent.  In  those  two  countries, 
public  opinion,  strengthened  by  iotei« 
ligence,  has,  at  all  periods  of  modern 
history,  checked  tbe  rapacity  of  the 
governments,  and  protected  the  iadoi' 
trious  classes.  Here  we  find  a  mode 
of  occupying  land  Yerr  similar  to  flut 
preyailing  in  the  British  isUnds.  The 
rent  is  usually  estimated  in  tnosey, 
because  the  situation  of  those  eomitnei 
being  favourable  for  trade,  there  is  s 
ready  sale  for  produce.  Englsnd  k 
now  very  dependent  upon  Holland  for 
supplies  of  dairy  produoe»  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  exportstions 
from  Ireland,  some  hundreds  of  tons 
of  butter  are  annually  sent  froa 
Harlingen,  in  north  HoUand,  to 
London. 

But,  with  this  inducement  to  parsoe 
agriculture,  it  is  not  in  the  mnl  <&- 
tricts  of  Holland  that  the  popiilsSio& 
accumulates  fastest  The  inhabitants 
are  too  clear-sighted,  not  to  peroeite 
that  both  grain  and  dairy  prodoee, 
like  any  other  product  of  industry, 
can  be  raised  at  very  different  rates, 
under  differing  circumstances.  As 
accumulation  of  population  in  the  ftrm- 
ing  district^  would  seriously  detract 
from  the  profit  that  the  land  yields. 
When  science  is  brought  in  to  ud  the 
agriculturist,  every  improyement  is 
accompanied  with  a  saving  of  naaaal 
labour,  and  both  landlord  and  labourer 
are  interested  in  not  seeing  the  niunber 
of  those  accumulate  who  would  reduce 
their  profits  by  competition. 

Holland,  therefore,  and  Belgium, 
afford  instances  where  the  interests  of 
landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  agree. 
The  free  constitutions  of  the  two 
countries  allow  unrestrained  exertioB, 
and  the  labouring  population  migrates 
in  the  direction  to  which  a  promise  of 
gtun  attracts  them.  The  good  insti- 
tutions for  education  provide  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  classes  widi  the  means  of 
varying  their  occupations — and  tbe  in- 
telligence and  industry  displayed  in 
choosing  the  most  profitable  brandies 
of  agriculture,  «a  w^l  as  in  kaving 
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one  occupation  for  another,  when  a 
pressure  i»  felt,  is  the  result  of  the 
practical  knowledge  that  is  dissemi- 
nated systematically^  and  at  little  cost. 
Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  a  very 
heavy  land  tax,  the  profits  of  farmers 
m  both  Holland  and  Beltrium  are  con- 
siderable, and  must  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  mode  thus  adopted  of  prevent- 
ing competition  from  running  to  a 
ruiooos  extent. 

The  third  country  in  which  rents 
prevail  generally  is  very  differently 
circamstanced  from  the  other  two — 
we  mean  Italy,  and  especiallv  the 
northern  portion  of  that  peninsula. 

In  Lombardy,  where  the  most  re- 
fined agricultural  system  prevails,  that 
cin  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
the  Austrian  commercial  policy  is  re- 
pressive of  trade.  Manufactures,  al- 
though carried  on,  are  not  profitable, 
for  coals  do  not  abound.  The  agri- 
cnltural  population  was,  as  history 
tells  us,  thrown  upon  its  own  resources 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Charles  V.  incorporated  the  Milanese 
into  the  Austrian  empire. 

But,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the 
inhabitants  bad  turned  their  attention 
to  the  advantages  which  a  scientific 
system  of  irrigation  and  draining  pro- 
mised, with  the  aid  of  their  climate, 
to  afford..  The  great  fall  of  rain,  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  streams 
descending  from  the  Alps,  would  re- 
duce the  flat  country  between  Milan  and 
the  Po  to  the  condition  of  a  bound- 
less swamp,  if  the  flow  of  the  water 
were  not  r^ulated.  The  first  canal, 
"  NamgUo  grander*  was  constructed 
in  the  twelfth  century,  upon  a  plan 
that  excites  astonishment,  when  we 
consider  the  epoch.  Its  level  was  kept 
high,  so  as  to  command  the  surround- 
ing country — and  while  it  conveyed 
the  produce  to  distant  markets,  it  gave 
fertility  to  the  fields  which  it  traversed. 
Sluices  are  cut  along  the  sides  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  whence  water  for 
irrigation  is  supplied — that,  after  pass- 
ing over  a  succession  of  meadows,  is 
drained  into  the  loiter  beds  of  the 
streams.  The  laying  down  of  a  farm, 
where  such  a  means  of  increment  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  soon 
became  a  matter  of  careful  solicitude, 
and  even  now,  without  the  aid  of  an 
**  Ingegnere,*'  no  one  ventures  to  make 
any  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface. 

Under  an  Italian  sun,  this  supply  of 


water  produces  wonderfully  abundant 
erops.  Four,  five,  and  sometimes 
seven  times  in  the  year,*  the  rich  mea- 
dows are  mown,  on  which  the  Par- 
mesan cheese  is  made.  This  cheese  is 
made  of  skimmed  milk,  the  cream 
being  previously  taken  off  for  butter— 
and  yet  it  is  the  cheese  by  far  the  most 
prized,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  that 
ie  brought  to  market.  In  London,  it 
sells  dearer  than  either  the  Cheshire 
or  Stilton  cheeses. 

Cheese,  silk,  wine,  rice,  all  export* 
able  commodities,  are  the  favourite 
productions  of  the  Lombard  agricul- 
turists. The  large  profits  obtained 
from  agriculture,  not  being  aided  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  trade, 
have  occasioned  a  very  minute  sub- 
division of  the  land,  which  the  law  of 
inheritance  in  Italy  favours — the  landed 
property  of  every  person  dying  being 
divided  in  equal  shares  amongst  the 
children.  Rents  are  high,  consisting 
usually  in  one  half  of  the  nett  produce, 
after  expenses  are  deducted,  where 
the  stock  and  farming  utensils  are 
bought  by  the  tenant.  One  half  of 
the  gross  produce  is  paid,  if  they  are 
furnished  by  the  landlord.  As  the 
crops,  in  so  fine  a  soil,  and  under  so 
genial  a  climate,  are  valuable — the 
actual  amount  received  by  the  landlord 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  Europe. 
But  his  position  is  a  most  uncomfort- 
able one. 

With  the  growth  of  population,  the 
constant  subdivision  of  the  land  re- 
duces the  revenues  of  families  at  a 
rapid  rate,  without  affording  any  relief 
to  the  farmer,  in  whose  class  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  is  also  continually 
increasing  in  a  similar  proportion. 
The  trammels  upon  trade,  which  con- 
sist in  export  duties  on  produce,  and 
prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  the  police  restric- 
tions upon  the  migration  of  the  rural 
population  into  towns,  shut  the  agri- 
culturists up  in  this  narrow  circle. 
While,  therefore,  rents  are  growing 
oppressive,  there  is  no  augmentation 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  drain  from  the  country  to 
relieve  the  rural  industrious  popula- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  such  a  system 
cannot  safely  be  persevered  in  long ; 
and  that  a  relaxation  of  the  Austrian 
fiscal  and  police  regulations  must  take 
place,  or  that  violent  commotions  will 
be  unavoidable. 
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How  many  of  the  civil  wan  that  we 
read  of  in  hi^r  j  have  been  occasioned 
bj  similar  unnataral  obstructions  of 
the  coarse  of  industry  we  do  not  knowy 
because  historians  seldom  go  below  the 
surface  in  recording  events.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  measure  of  the  patience 
of  the  Lombards  can  now  only  be  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  strain  the 
resources  of   their    fertile   country. 

When  these  are  worked  out,  there 
must  be  a  crash  that  nuiy  improve^ 
but  that  has  more  the  appearance  of 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
sent social  and  industrial  systems. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  an  equally 
admirable  system  of  agriculture  may 
occasionally  be  found,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  meet  with  it  in 
Lombardy.  It  is  evident  that  educa- 
don  (not  exclusively  of  the  schools) 
transmits,  in  Lombardy,  from  parent 
to  child,  a  mass  of  practical  know- 
ledge that  induces  activity,  and  directs 
it  beneficially.  Neither  the  orange 
tree,  nor  the  olive,  which  are  met 
with  in  the  Neapolitan  States  in  all 
their  beauty,  can  brave  the  cold  of 
the  winter  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Yet, 
the  published  statement  of  rents  drawn 
from  the  land,  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  a  judicious  use  of  its  resources 
even  when  they  consist  of  articles  that 
meet  with  competition  in  the  general 
markets  of  Europe. 

M.  Burger,  a  German  writer,  who 
has  investigated  the  agricultural  sys- 
tems in  use  in  Lombardy  with  great 
diligence,  informs  us  that  the  rent 
paid  in  1825  for  sixteen  estates  in 
the  province  of  Vicenza,  containing 
1002-1^  jochs,  or  1100  acres,  averaged 
thxrly-fow  fiormsf  two  kreutzerH  per 
jock,  or  about  £S  per  acre.  He  spe- 
dfSes  die  rents  paid  on  thirty-two 
estates,  scattered  over  the  provinces 
of  Lodi,  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Como, 
which  range  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre. 
The  treatise  of  M.  Verra,  entitled, 
*'  dei  prati  del  Basso  Milaneset"*  con- 
tains much  valuable  and  curious  infer- 
nation  respectinf^  the  Italian  pastures. 
According  to  this  author,  eighteen  to 
twenty  acres  of  land,  irrigated  in  the 
Milanese  fashion,  furnish  fodder  for 
fifty  cows.  M.  Verra,  himself,  has 
had  cows  in  his  stables,  whose  carcases 
weighed  eighty  stone,  while  they  were 
yielding  upwards  of  2000  quarts  of 
milk  in  the  year. 

The    rents  here    quoted    are,    of 


course,  to  be  estimated,  by  anEDg&h- 
man,  according  to  the  deferent  nbe 
of  money  in  EngUmd  and  in  Italy.  In 
the  latter  country,  the  price  of  aU 
kinds  of  food  is  lower  than  in  Grat 
Britain.  Thus,  the  landlord  tham 
with  the  tenant  the  advantages  sffn^ 
by  the  low  price  of  articles  of  neoesaity 
on  the  one  hand,  while  he  loob  to  & 
judicious  selection  of  articles  suited 
for  exportation  for  the  payment  of  & 
high  rent.  Under  these  circumstsoees, 
in  any  comparison  with  English  agri- 
cultural rents,  the  sum  named  sbofe 
must  be  increased,  at  least  twen^-fire 
per  cent.,  to  place  them  on  a  ymM 
with  the  conditions  of  English  hrwk% 
rents.  The  Italian,  moreover,  psjs  & 
heavy  land  tax,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  twelve  and  a  half  per  oeot  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  soil— so  thati 
if  all  these  charges  are  added  tegetber, 
the  yield  of  the  land  in  those  oountriei 
is  dearly  out  of  all  proportion,  greatff 
than  the  return  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  from  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land. 

Small  and  beautifollv-ctdtivated  dis- 
tricts are  also  met  with  in  the  Neapo- 
litan States,  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in 
Spain — where  Cadiz  is  prominent  si 
a  centre  of  high  cultivation — and  in 
Portugal,  where  Oi>orto  stands  io  & 
similar  position.  But  the  t^ures  of 
land  are  very  various  in  those  coos- 
tries  ;  and  although  the  facility  &r 
trading  occasions  every  where  tbe 
adoption  of  money  rents  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  no  agricultural  systen 
based  upon  rented  land  pervades,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  country  in  Europe 
except  HoUand,  Belgium,  the  nocth 
of  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interestiiig 
question,  why  rents  are  peculiar  to 
tnose  countries  which  are  notoriooilj 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
prevalence  of  ver^  difioimt  habits  of 
life  and  propensities  amongst  their  in- 
habitants? In  the  first  pbMse,  it  taaj 
be  remarked,  these  are  the  fooU 
densely-peopled  districts  of  Eorope. 
Lombardy  contains  two  hundred  sod 
sixty  inhabitants  on  the  English  square 
mile,  and  is  consequently  more  popa- 
lous  in  proportion  than  Ireland.  Bel- 
gium comes  next  in  density,  and  Hol- 
Und  b  but  a  little  less  densely  peopled 
than  England  and  Wales.  Those 
countries  are  besides  notorknisly  tbe 
richest  in  proportion  of  the  variooi 
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lecfioDS  of  our  quArter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  difficult,  with  thin  evidence,  to 
doubt  that  the  growth  of  rent,  as  a 
mode  of  acqutriDg  possession  of  land> 
socompanies  the  increase  of  population 
in  a  country.  That  the  payment  of 
rent  does  not  diminish  the  wealth  of  a 
nstion,  is  indirectly  proved  by  its  oc- 
currence in  the  richest  countries.  If 
rents  were  oppressive  in  their  nature 
the  resources  of  a  rich  country  ought 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  emancipate 
themselves  firom  the  burthen.  If  rents 
were  repressive  of  production  in  their 
operation  they  could,  for  that  reason 
afone,  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  densely- 
peopled  countries.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  Italy  rents  are  considered  to  be 
a  subject  of  legitimate  compbunt. 
There,  as  in  Ireland,  the  peasant  finds 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  various  demands 
upon  him,  which  although  only  in  part 
made  in  money,  it  is  not  always  even 
possible  to  meet  on  an  emergency  bv 
the  holder  of  produce.  Although 
thi8affi>rds  a  paJpable  and  useful  il- 
lustration of  the  difficulty  that  every- 
where meets  us,  when  the  value  of 
all  articles  has  to  be  represented  by 
any  one  that  may  be  selected ;  yet  the 
root  of  the  evil  in  this  instance  evi- 
dently Hes,  in  Italy  as  in  Ireland,  in 
the  want  of  a  means  of  carrying  off 
the  superfluous  labour  from  the  land, 
bj  inducements  held  out  to  resort  to 
other  occupations.  In  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  where  trade  and 
manufactures  afford  the  required  re- 
lief, tiie  same  oppression  is  not  expe- 
rienced, alUiough  the  principle  of 
money  payments  is  adhered  to. 

The  substitution  of  produce  for 
money  rents,  which  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  m  Itidy,  does  not  apnear  to  al- 
leviate the  diffictdty  to  the  tenant 
M.  Burger's  work,  which  we  have 
quoted,  is  full  of  complaints  respecting 
&e  oppression  of  rents,  which  he  looks 
npon  with  the  eye  of  a  German. 
Now,  if  the  position  of  the  landlord 
towards  the  farmer  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  capitalist  towards  the  trades- 
man who  uses  his  money,  it  must  be 
^▼ident  that  rent  is  a  portion  of  the 

Eoduce  of  the  soil,  which  repays  in  a 
IS  remunerating  manner,  the  capital- 
iat's  advance,  than  the  profit  on  the 
remainder  repays  the  skill  and  time  of 
the  farmer.  Where  the  numbers  of 
the  cultivators  do  not  increase,  their 
remuneration  b  tolerably  constant,  or 
only  varies  in  proportion  to  any  in« 


creased  skill  they  may  apply?  where 
they  decrease,  the  profits  accruing  to 
each  being  augmented,  it  is  proUible 
that  higher  rents  will  be  the  result. 
Bu(  scarcely  any  course  of  improve- 
ment in  chemical  or  mechanical  science 
applied  to  agriculture  will  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population. 

The  number  of  families  employed 
in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  (exclu- 
sive of  Ireland)  was  in  1831,  961,134  ; 
in  1841,  if  no  relief  had  been  possi- 
ble, there  would  have  been  96,113  fa- 
milies more  to  support  from  the  same 
fund,  whereas  if  tnose  new-comers — 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  drafted  off 
into  manufactures  and  trade  as  fiut  as 
they  came — produced  anything  besides 
corn  that  would  pay  for  their  food, 
they  must  have  been  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  farmers'  customers.  The 
absorption  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  far- 
mer would  clearly  not  long  suffice  to 
keep  profits  stationary,  as  rents  now 
form  a  much  smaller  sum  than  the 
aggregate  of  profits.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  appropria- 
tion on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  trades- 
men of  the  money  lent  to  them  by 
capitalists.  Credit  would  be  destroyea 
b^  such  a  measure,  but  it  would  only 
yield  a  small  fund  to  meet  the  impe- 
rative demand  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. 

But  we  stated,  that  Mr.  Burger, 
in  speaking  of  rents  in  Italy,  looked 
at  them  from  the  German  point  of 
view.  This  expression  demands  ex- 
planation ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  in- 
telligible we  must  turn  to  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  rents  form  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  We  may 
glean  some  valuable  experience  from 
the  history  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral European  states. 

In  the  countries  lying  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Alps  an  unsettled  and  in- 
securestate  prevailed  long  after  society 
had  assumed  a  consistent  form  in  Italy. 
During  the  tenth  century,  the  ravages 
of  the  Normans  on  the  French  and 
Belgic  coasts,  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  the  incursions  of  the  Magyars,  or 
modern  Huns,  into  Germany,  kept  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  citizens  of  towns, 
in  constant  alarm.  The  cruellies  per- 
petrated by  these  rapacious  marauders 
gave  a  character  of  permanence  to 
the  military  forms  of^  holding  land, 
which  was  derived  from  the  original 
conquests  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scla- 
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vonic  tribes.  The  consistency  which 
this  military  organization  lent  to 
Europe  was  tested  on  the  great  Mogal 
invasion  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
the  results  of  the  battles  of  Olrautz 
and  Liegnitz  proved  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  by  rescuing  the  rising 
civilization  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
from  fresh  disturbance. 

Under  this  military  organization 
the  rudiments  of  landed  tenures  have 
to  be  sought,  and,  as  we  before  said, 
most  properly  so,  because  when  land 
might  be  had  for  nothing  it  was  of  no 
value  if  the  protection  of  some  chief- 
tiun  did  not  secure  to  the  cultivator 
the  enjoyment  of  a  due  return  for  his 
labour  expended  upon  it.  The  gp*eat 
fief  holders  held  their  land  of  the  crown 
in  all  the  northern  states,  upon  the 
obligation  of  military  service.  Under 
these  the  peasant  cultivators  held  bv 
a  like  tenure.  Security  was  what  all 
desired,  and  the  natural  fee  for  its  en- 
joyment  was  to  aid  in  its  support. 
When  the  dread  of  foreign  foes  was 
averted,  and  internal  organization  com- 
menced, the  natural  process  would 
have  been  that  which  would  have 
drawn  the  greater  part  of  every  ac- 
cumulation of  the  population  into 
towns  as  centres  of  trade.  According 
to  the  natural  operation  of  this  law 
the  cities  assumed  at  an  early  age  a 
remarkable  importance  in  the  political 
world.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  excited  to  check  their  pro- 
gress. The  constant  wars  which  for 
so  many  centuries  devastated  Europe 
was  even  more  futal  to  the  growth  of 
cities,  for  they  interrupted  trade  and 
destroyed  credit. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  states  accumu- 
lated as  a  class  of  peasant  cultivators, 
that  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  sur- 
face, exhibiting  every  variety  of  ferti- 
lity and  dependent  upon  very  different 
climates.  This  state  of  things  ad- 
mitted of  few  exchanges — the  peasants 
raised  food  for  themselves  as  their 
neighbours  did.  Any  surplus  of  corn 
found  no  demand,  and  for  scarcities . 
arising  from  deficient  crops  there  was 
no  alleviation.  Clothing  was  drawn 
from  the  fleeces  and  the  flax  produced 
on  each  fiurm — the  household  imple- 
ments were  of  domestic  manufacture. 
The  feudal  lord  received  as  rent  a 
number  of  days'  labour  in  the  week, 
which  he  appropriated  to  till  his  pri- 
vate domains.     If  he  no  longer  8uc« 


cessfully  resisted  foreign  aggnouB, 
in  Germany  at  least,  he  exerted  po^ 
tical  influence  in  favour  of  thelocttitiei 
of  which  he  was  the  natural  repre- 
sentative. In  this  manner  the  gOTcn- 
ments,  the  church,  and  the  sehoob 
were  supported.  The  first  greit 
change  occurred  when  the  use  of  gun- 
powder rendered  the  adoption  dt 
standing  armies  necessary. 

The  enormous  expense  entailed  by 
standing  armies  upon  the  govemmeDts 
obliged  them  to  revise  and  unpron 
the  sources  of  taxation,  and  as  eiriy 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  we  find  re- 
gular assessments  of  a  land  tax  lefied 
on  the  Italian  subjects  of  that  empe^ 
ror.  The  iJmd  tax  was  not  introdu«d 
into  Germany  until  the  last  ceDturr, 
when  it  occasioned  a  change  b  tlie  ao- 
knowledged  rights  of  property,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  commenee- 
ment  of  this  paper. 

The  constant  wars  had  destroyed 
the  trade  of  Germany  and  tbeadjaent 
countries.  Agriculture  was  lookid 
upon  as  the  only  secure  occupatioa. 
The  landlord  was,  however,  coo- 
tent  with  the  labour  of  his  tenant,  aa^ 
exacted  little  besides^  especially  littli 
money.  These  forms  of  rent  th»e  wu 
no  chance  of  increasing,  and  the  land- 
lord's interest  in  the  mode  of  cnldfi- 
tion  adopted  by  the  tenant  was  con- 
sequently gone.  An  assumption  hid 
gradually  sprung  up  amongst  the  law- 
yers that  from  long  hereditary  tenure 
on  traditional  services,  the  peasaoti 
had  acquired  as  good  a  title  \o  ^ 
seisin  of  their  farms  as  their  fendJ 
lords  had  to  the  baronies  which  they 
usurped  upon  the  crown.  During  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  which  ^ 
tracted  Germany  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  true  !♦• 
medy  for  the  diminished  regular  re* 
venues  of  the  crown  could  not  b« 
sorlght.  Instead  of  measures  cako- 
lated  to  promote  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  all  classes,  the  imperial  go- 
vernment thought  proper  to  moot  aa 
attack  upon  one  body,  and  selected 
(certainly  the  only  one  that,  under  th» 
circumstances,  was  able  to  give  sny 
thing)  the  landed  interest.  Under  the 
pretext  of  an  equitable  adjustment  (/ 
the  taxes,  the  land  was  surveyed,  and 
the  services  generally  fixed  by  the 
crown.  It  was  acknowledged  thil 
this  was  done  with  a  view  to  secure  to 
the  texuut  such  a  rotum  from  hb  \kA 
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itt  would  enable  Um  to  pay  the  land 
tax.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
peasant's  indefeasible  property  in  his 
holding  was  acknowledged  by  law, 
and  his  usurpation  legabzed.  Maria 
Theresa  gave  the  German  peasantry 
"fixity  of  tenure." 

Her  successor,  Joseph  11.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  with  more  real 
power  tlum  any  ruler  in  Euro^  had 
ror  ages  possessed,  wasted  his  time  in 
incoherent  projects  of  reform,  and  his 
resources  in  a  useless  and  unsuccessful 
contest  with  the  Turks.  Financial  pres- 
sure drove  him  also  to  financial  reform. 
The  state  of  industry  had  been  in  no 
way  improved  in  Germany  in  the  inter- 
val, and  the  land  was  once  more  looked 
to  as  the  only  resource  of  an  exhausted 
treasury.  A  fresh  interference  be- 
tween lAudlord  and  tenant  took  place ; 
the  services  were  again  modified,  and 
the  land  tax  was  raised  and  made  more 
stringent.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  covered  this  dangerous 
interference  with  private  property  with 
an  hsdo  of  popularity. 

If  we  ask  what  the  German  peasan- 
try had  to  gain  by  those  changes,  it 
clearly  resolves  itself  into  the  chance 
that  a  commutation  of  a  part  of  the 
services  paid  in  labour  into  money 
payments  made  to  the  crown  might 
he  advantageous  to  them.  This  could 
only  be  the  case  in  tradii^  districts, 
where  the  redemption  of  the  services 
would  soon  have  becoQie  easy  and  In- 
evitable, without  any  interference.  In 
fall  as  many  cases  the  change  was  most 
inconvenient  to  men  who  could  not 
readily  dispose  of  their  produce.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  the  tenures, 
w^here  they  involved  serfage  on  the 
part  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of 
which  was  a  prudent  as  well  as  a 
popular  measure,  and  was  soon  found 
to  oe  as  beneficial  to  the  landlords  as  it 
was  to  the  tenants. 

Under  Francis  II.,  after  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  land  tax  was 
a^«tn  revised,  and  the  emperor  having 
no  boon  of  freedom  to  offer,  the  mea- 
sixre  was  a  purely  financial  one.  The 
&d<iition  made  to  the  tax  involved,  this 
time,  no  interference  with  contracts, 
SLod  a  heavy  charge  was  willingly  sub^ 
xxiitted  to,  because  it  did  not  assert  a 
principle  destructive  of  the  right  of 
pr'Operty.  It  was  not  remarked  even 
on  this  occasion  that  the  retention  of 
tb^  whole  population  of  a  country  in 
^l^m  «oDditioa  of  agrarian  labourers^ 


prevents  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  laws  restricting  the  migration 
of  labourers  into  towns,  and  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  that  restricted  trade, 
were  adopted  without  any  suspicion  as 
to  their  probable  results,  both  for  the 
revenue  and  the  landed  interests. 

The  Prussians  had  been  less  pru- 
dent in  their  proceedings.  After  the 
Prostration  of  the  Prussian  power  at 
ena,  a  number  of  speculative  charac- 
ters set  to  work  to  regenerate, what  they 
considered  an  exhausted  nation.  The 
land,  the  great  goal  of  all  political 
adventurers,  was  the  first  object  of  the 
care  of  the  reformers.  The  property 
in  the  soil  had  passed,  as  has  been 
described,  to  the  cultivators,  and  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  theirs  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  century. 
There  remained,  therefore,  but  the 
services  due  to  the  original  lords,  with 
which  any  one  could  interfere. 

By  a  series  of  decrees,  commencing 
in  1808,  the  commutation  of  these 
services  for  a  surrender  of  land  to  the 
lord,  was  declared  permissible  for  the 
tenant,  and  obli^tory  on  the  landlord, 
if  demanded.  Thus  less  land  would 
remain  to  the  peasant,  and  more  would 
fall  to  the  landlord,  but  without  the 
labour  requisite  to  till  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  peasant  had  nothing 
to  employ  the  labour  which  was  thus 
released.  Here,  as  in  Austria,  the 
redemption  of  the  services  was  ei^erly 
adopted  in  trading  districts,  that  offered 
employment  or  a  ready  sale  for  pro- 
duce. But  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
kingdom  these  decrees  have  never 
been  carried  out,  because  the  interests 
of  both  parties  were  infiringed  by 
them.  This  is  declared  emphaticaUy 
by  M.  K.  F.  Eichhorn,  the  highest  law 
authority  in  Prussia,  in  his  excellent 
history  of  the  Germanic  State  and  of 
its  laws,  and  accompanied  with  the  preg- 
nant remark  that  by  allowing  every  faci- 
lity to  individuals  to  consult  their  true 
interests  on  this  point,  more  progress 
would  have  been  n\ade  towards  an 
equable  adjustment  than  was  practica- 
ble under  the  guidance  of  arbitrary 
legislation. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  transactions  must  have 
been  surprised  at  the  praise  which  a 
recent  Scottish  tourist  has  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  account  of  them  was  used  by  some 
to  lead  the  uninformed  to  suppose  that 
these  measures  had  been  beneficial  to 
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Prussk*  and  that  their  adojption  would 
be  oBeful  in  Ireland.  Tnere  is  no 
IMurallel  between  the  state  of  the  two 
connotes  which  would  jnstifj  any  sadi 
imitation^  but  if  there  were^  it  is  easj 
to  see  that  the  measure  devised  bj  the 
ninistery  Von  Stein^  was  of  no  advan- 
tage to  Prussia. 

During  the  war  with  France,  and 
the  military  occupation  of  the  king- 
dom  by  the  French,  the  effects  of  such 
A  measure  were  not  visible.  Trade 
having  been  destroyed  and  credit  anni- 
hilated, no  resource  was  left,  but  for 
the  peasants  to  grow  their  own  food* 
which  they  could  have  done  under  the 
old  tenures.  But  after  the  peace, 
when  it  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  engage  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation to  embark  in  trade  and  other  pur- 
suits, the  peasants  were  found  tied  to  the 
land  whicn  they  owned,  and  unwilling 
to.leave  what  had  the  attraction  of  being 
their  own  property.  The  manner  in 
which  these  countries  are  even  now  cul- 
tivated is  such  as  entails  a  barbarous 
waste  of  labour,  and  this  is  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  false  calculation 
which  supposes  that  rent  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  profit  of  the  tenant, 
^he  first  result  of  this  notion  is  the 
supposition  that  the  possession  of  the 
Jana  is  of  more  importance  than  its 
proper  cultivation.  No  care  is  now 
bestowed  by  these  small  proprietors  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  nelds  adjacent 
to  each  other.  Small  patches,  often 
some  miles  apart*  belong  to  one  family, 
and  the  plough  and  the  cart  ffo  out  to 
each  separately  horn  the  village,  en- 
tailing a  loss  daily  of  some*  hours  of 
labour.  As  long  as  these  lands  will 
support  a  fiunlly  no  member  of  it  thinks 
of  going  into  trade,  and  thus  the  mea- 
sure which  has  been  lauded  as  enrich- 
ing the  peasantry,  may  easil;|r  be  shown 
to  have  proved  most  detrimental  to 
their  interests. 

The  adoption  of  any  similar  mea- 
sures in  Ireland  would  of  course  be 
attended  with  similar  results.  The 
"fixity  of  tei^ure,"  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Instead  of  inducing  the 
superfluous  labour  to  leave  the  land, 
and  to  make  room  for  scientific  sys- 
tems of  agriculture,  would  fetter  every 
one  who  obtmned  a  lot  of  his  own  for 
life,  and  hb  family  possiblpr  for  gene- 
rations to  a  mode  of  cultivation  that 
is  now  the  cause  of  their  distress. 
All  hope  of  improvement  would  be 
annihilated  by  a  confiscatory  measure 


aimilar  to  that  which  took  plaee  ii 
Germany. 

But  the  experience  of  the  Geraai 
shows  that  the  innovations  would  not 
stop  there.  The  diverting  of  the  at* 
tention  of  all  classes  from  tiie  tne 
sources  of  wealth  to  fiJse  ones,  wooU 
ao  much  ai^m#nt  the  pressure  under 
which  the  poor  are  now  sofleringi  tbt 
the  second  step  of  an  arlMtrsry  r^ 
demption  of  rents  would  be  ineritiUe. 
Whoever  advocates  the  first  itef^ 
with  this  example  before  his  ejca,  k 
clearly  responsible  for  the  second  thtf 
will  follow  it. 

The  proposed  plan  of  <'fixitj  of 
tenure*'  is  thus  but  an  excose  for  dti* 
mate  spoliation.  The  fund  thst  w^ 
for  the  moment  thus  be  dsoedsttfae 
disposal  of  the  labouring  cJassei,  woaU 
not  in  any  way  compensate  for  the 
loss  which  would  accrue  to  all  froa 
the  destruction  of  credit  that  nsit 
accompany  all  interference  wifii  ^ 
yate  contracts.  Again,  the  popolsoos 
would  not  increase  the  len  n|R% 
from  the  notion  that  the  hboiiriBf 
classes  had  been  enriched,  or  firoo  tie 
prospect  held  out  of  preyii^  upon  tin 
landlords.  Of  course,'  after  »  fe» 
years,  things  would  have  subsided  ists 
their  original  state  ;  and  the  new  pro- 
prietors would  sell  their  proprietii; 
rights,  and  relapse  once  more  v66 
tenants,  if  confidence  was  not  so  itftd; 
destroyed  as  to  drive  all  refleeOf 
capitalists  out  of  the  Idnedom. 

It  may  seem  strange  uat  notiou  so 
frauffht  with  absurdity  and  dsogv 
should  find  advocates  amongst  ma 
whose  judgments  are  entitled  to  r^ 
spect  on  other  points.  But  oo  matUri 
connected  with  political  economy  grot 
confusion  of  ideas  prevails.  Even  net 
the  fame  of  the  minister.  Von  StA 
who  originated  the  measure  of  r^ 
deeming  the  charges  on  the  Isod  a 
Prussia,  and  of  Hardenbeiv,  who  sftc^ 
wards  aided  in  carrying  it  ou^  ^ 
upon  this  stroke  of  policy.  Admiratiio 
of  its  prudence  is  nearly  nnivcml^ 
Germany ;  and,  with  the  exceptioen 
the  protesting  voice  to  which  we  htw 
alluded,  but  whose  we^ht  is  suffiM 
to  turn  the  scale,  and  the  hm  it  nif 
have  convinced,  the  majoritjf  in  Ger- 
many strongly  recommend  ito.**?" 
tion.  Upon  this  principle  it  ii  tb 
policy  of  all  German  agrieultBii* 
rather  to  purchase  land  and  to  firm  it 
badly,  than  to  invest  th«r  ca]»Ul» 
stock,  wherewith  to.  work  a  Ar«» 
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loldlDg  to  the  greatest  advantage.  As 
3  a  crowded  street^  if  attention  is  ealled 
0  aiij  particular  object^  all  eyes  are 
amed  in  onedirection,  and  every  thing 
esides  is  overlooked^  thus  is  it  possible 
D  fix  the  attention  of  a  nation  on  asin- 
le  subject,  and  to  divert  it  from  others 
bat  seem  better  entitled  to  regard. 

We  have  shown  that  the  landlord 
tands  to  his  tenant  in  the  same  rela- 
ion  that  the  mouied  capitalist  does  to 
he  tradesman  or  the  merchant.  The 
apital  the  landlord  advances  is  not  so 
rell  requited  as  the  trouble  of  the 
urmer;  and  many  a  man  is  able  to 
aise  money  enough  to  stock  a  farm, 
Q  which  Jie  lives  well,  but  which  he 
lever  could  have  purchased.  The 
ggregate  profits  from  a  large  area  of 
md  economically  tilled  is  in  propor- 
ion  greater  than  it  would  be  from  a 
mall  extent  of  land.  The  obliging 
he  tenant  to  purchase  the  fee  simple 
>f  an  estate  forces  him  to  employ  one 
(ortion  of  his  capital  at  the  return 
ehich  the  interest  of  monev  fixes,  and 
>iily  one  portion  at  the  scale  fixed  by 
he  current  profits  on  trade.  Had  he 
lUowed  some  one  else  to  hold  the  fee 
>f  the  land,  all  his  capital  would  brinpp 
n  a  profit  return.  For  this  reason,  if 
he  fee  of  the  land  was  given  to  the 
enants  in  Ireland  as  a  present,  they 
could  immediately  look  round  for  land" 
ords  to  release  that  portion  of  their 
npUal,  which  they  could  better  employ 
n  itock  and  improvements.  Any  at- 
empts  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
iistinct  property,  which  under  no  cir- 
mmstances  can  be  mixed  up  with  their 
>WD,  would  be  downright  robberv,  and 
^ould  afford  them  no  lasting  rehef. 

The  facts  that  we  have  put  forward 
'especting  the  history  of  landed  tenures 
a  other  countries,  are  open  to  the 
test  of  inquiry ;  and  much  good  will 
usuredly  result  firom  a  candid  investi- 
?ation  of  the  circumstances.  Under 
^e  influence  of  the  views  which  we 
bave  described,  and  which  favour  sub- 
division of  the  land,  we  find  that 
France  some  years  back  had  941,031 
proprietors  whose  estates  averaged 
311  acres,  344,069  proprietors  whose 
lands  averaged  80  acres,  and  4,864,733 
proprietors  of  less  than  20  acres.  Of 
this  last  class  M.  Lullin  de  Chateau- 
vleux  counts  that  1,243,000  own  less 
than  5  acres.  In  parts  of  Germany 
attention  is  now  turning  to  the  disad- 
vantage attending  such  small  lots  of 
land.  We  are  told  of  a  change  that 
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was  recently  effected  at  the  rfllage  of 
Wablingen,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  wmdi 
277  holdings  were  reduced  to  65.  A 
village  named  Niederdieten,  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse,  had  3,317  allot- 
ments on  147  morgens,  which  con- 
sequently averaged  aoout  one  fortieth 
of  an  acre  each.  Now,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  in  agriculture,  unlike 
any  other  branch  of  industry,  there 
is  an  advantage  in  small,  and  no  eco- 
nomy in  large  establishments,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  for  any  other 
purpose  but  gardening,  five  acres  ar^ 
too  little  to  occupy  a  family  advan- 
tageously, and  that  consequently  a  still 
greater  subdivision  is  a  waste  of  power. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  demand  for  labour,  for 
manufactures  and  the  arts,  or  litera- 
ture, if  the  necessity  of  a  constant 
augmentation  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  assumed.  If  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  power  be 
looked  forward  to  in  agriculture  aa 
in  other  branches  of  industry  to  re- 
lease hand  labour  that  will  have  to 
seek  occupation  elsewhere,  the  pro^ 
blem  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  attempt  to  agitate  for  an  im- 
proved arrangement  of  industry  that 
may  benefit  Ireland,  is  consequently  a 
fiilse  speculation.  In  economical,  as 
in  all  other  speculations,  truth  is  sure 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  morality 
and  order,  although  to  the  impatient 
it  may  be  difficult  to  detect.  Neither 
monied  capital  nor  credit  can  accumu- 
late in  a  country  that  is  exposed  to 
constant  agitations.  Without  capital 
and  credit  neither  manufactures  nor 
trade  can  flourish ;  there  can  therefore 
be  no  drain  of  labour  from  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  while  agitation  is  able 
to  defy  the  law.  Tranquillity,  good 
means  of  education,  and  rapid  and 
cheap  internal  communications,  woidd 
soon  raise  Ireland  out  of  her  present 
disconsolate  state  to  that  of  a  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  soil  is  as 
rich  and  her  climate  as  favourable  for 
agriculture  as  those  of  any  of  the 
countries  we  have  named.  The  ac** 
knowledged  quickness  of  perception 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  Irishmen, 
fits  them  peculiarly  for  arts  requiring  ' 
ingenuity  and  skill.  This  hitherto 
dormant  capital,  if  drawn  forth,  would, 
we  venture  to  prophesy,  prove  a  richer 
and  more  lasting  fund  of  wealth  than 
any  interference  with  private  contracts 
is  likely  to  afford. 
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Showing  the  reMont  why  some  of  the  gueete  were  brown,  and  others  fair,  at  tke 
table  d*hote~ETil8  predicted  at  the  top  of  the  Righi— Want  of  room,  wttt«f 
food,  and  want  of  sleep — The  delights  of  Lnceme — Ascent  of  the  ^sfai— TKe 
two  guides — A  jolly  hermit — Pilgrims — The  laughing  holta-mann— Friti  td 
his  squirrel  nut-cracker — The  hotel  Rigi-culm,  and  ita  intmor — The  bensTtd 
bridegroom — The  schoolmaster  of  Meyringen  and  his  fHend— Strangers'  Book, 
and  the  wit  found  therein. 


Thbbb  was  a  great  contrast  in  the 
i^pearanoe  of  two  parties  assembled 
round  the  table  dlidte  of  the  hotel  at 
Lucerne,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1841.  Those  at  the  one  end  had 
their  faces  so  tanned  and  freckled, 
from  the  effects  of  open  air,  and  burn- 
ing sun,  that  the  original  hue  of  nose, 
oheek,  and  forehead,  was  hardly  re- 
cognizable ;  while  the  complexions  of 
the  other  guests  had,  apparently,  not 
beensubje^ed  to  the  same  bronzing 
influence.  Of  these  two  parties,  the 
first  had  that  day  returned  from  an 
excursion  to  the  top  of  the  Rig^i,  and 
the  seoond  was  to  make  the  ascent  the 
next  morning.^ We  were  among  the 
latter. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  conrer- 
Bation  between  tnose  who  had  just 
oome  down,  and  those  who  were  about 
going  up,  turned  upon  the  incidents  of 
ibe  expedition.  Indeed  every  one  at 
the  table  had  some  Rig^i  adventure  to 
recount — some  piece  of  useful  advice, 
information,  or  warning  to  administer, 
for  the  benefit  of  novices. 

One  told  how,  when  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  bringing  with 
him  an  appetite  that  had  been  waxing 
strongrer  and  stronger  during  the  long 
ascent  on  foot,  until  the  sharp  air  at 
the  summit  put  the  last  finisn  to  its 
already  keen  edge,  he  found  the  little 
inn  fuU  of  guests  as  hungry  as  him- 
self, and  hardly  a  morsel  to  eat.  Some 
soup,  most  copiously  diluted  with  the 
pure  element,  three  or  four  chickens, 
a  few  dishes  of  sago  pudding,  and  a 
very  limited  supply  of  bread,  was  all 


the  store  the  larder  could  faniik 
forth  to  appease  the  cravings  of  sbovt 
thirty  individuals.  This  trtfdkr, 
when  closely  questioned,  confe»ed  ts 
a  magnificent  sunrise.  But  the  gmi 
object  of  the  expedition  seemed  to 
have  been  so  completely  lost  i^ « 
and  obliterated  by  nis  sufferingi  froa 
starvation,  that  it  occupied  the  bsd- 
g^ound  of  his  memory ;  while  hongv 
and  the  Riehi  stood  forth  prodmn^ 
and  indelibly  associated  in  his  mind. 

Another  of  the  company  remsrlwl 
that  want  of  room  was  as  commootf 
evil  as  want  of  food  m  the  fittk 
mountain  inn.  He  advised  oar 
writing  on,  by  a  trus^  messenger,  t« 
secure  accommodations. 

"  You  should,  by  all  mesns,  do  w/ 
he  added,  "  if  you  wish  for  a  vnp^ 
bedded  room.  There  are  but  two  or 
three  of  these  in  the  house,  and  ^ 
are  always  in  great  request,  cspeo^v 
by  English  travellers,  who  are  to^ 
times  unphilanthropic  enough  to  pw* 
fer  solitude  to  the  nocturnal  oompS' 
nionsbip  of  a  strange  German  or  R^ 
sian,  smelling  strongly  of  tob»ooo>  ^ 
with  a  wholesome  horror  to  freih  iff- 
There  are  two  beds  in  all  the  other 
sleeping-rooms,  and  ^— " 

*•  But  who  thinks  of  sleepingjttti 
Righi  top?"  exclaimed  one  of^e 
sun-burnt  party,  a  fine  young  Eflgo'J* 
man,  upwards  of  six  feet  nigh*  iw 
athletic  in  proportion.  "I  ^^ 
closed  an  eye  there  last  night,  ssdi 
should  think  no  more  did  any  one  eW- 
When  we  arrived,  I  secmw  om» 
those  said  single-bedded  rooms,  •»* 
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most  fortimate  did  I  tUnk  myself, 
with  the  kej  safe  in  my  pocket*  while 
trayellers  came  pouring  in  on  idl  sides 
daring  the  evening*  clamouring  for 
accommodations.  At  last,  at  a  very 
late  homr*  when  we  were  all  at  supper* 
in  came  three  ladies — two  pretty 
French  girls*  with  a  mother  nearly  as 
blooming  and  young-looking  as  them- 
selves. Every  room  was  taken  by 
this  time*  and  there  was  no  place  for 
them  to  spend  the  night  in  but  the 
table-d*hote  room*  where  groups  of 
men  were  singing*  smoking*  and  drink- 
ing* in  various  directions.  I*  of  course* 
in  gallantry  bound*  immediately  sur- 
rendered my  apartment  to  the  dis- 
tressed ladies.  How  they  all  managed 
to  stow  themselves  in  such  a  bit  of  a 
place*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
When  the  noise  subsided  a  little*  some 
of  the  men*  without  beds*  like  myself* 
began  to  make  preparations  for  passing 
the  night  round  the  stove.  I  was 
about  to  follow  their  example*  when 
the  landlord  came  to  inform  me  that 
a  traveller*  whom  he  expected*  had 
not  arrived*  and  that  I  might  occupy 
his  room  if  I  pleased*  I  did  not  re- 
<pure  much  pressing,  as  you  may 
judge,  and  was  soon  installed  in  a 
smidl  apartment*  containing  two  beds. 
In  one  of  these  a  man  was  snoring 
awa^  most  comfortably.  I  took  pos- 
sesion of  the  other,  with  a  prospect 
of  some  hours'  rest  before  the  horn 
should  sound*  which,  I  learned*  was 
the  signal  of  reveiUe  in  the  morning. 
But  vain  are  the  hopes  of  man.  No 
sooner  did  I  attempt  to  stretch  myself 
on  my  couch*  than  my  feet  came  in 
sadden  contact  with  the  foot-board* 
while  my  head  was  forced  up  violently 
against  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
bed.  The  clothes  were  so  narrow* 
that  when  they  were  drawn  over  one 
side  of  the  person*  the  other  half 
remained  exposed;  and  besides  their 
scanty  dimensions*  they  were  so  few 
and  so  thin*  that  the  sharp  air  pierced 
throogh  them.  You  have  no  idea  how 
intensely  cold  the  nights  are  in  that 
elevated  region.  Well;  I  covered 
myself  up  as  well  as  I  could*  with  my 
own  clothes,  and  though  cramped  and 
shivering,  weariness  prevailed*  and  I 
began  to  forget  my  miseries  in  sleep. 
It  was  a  short-lived  happiness.  A  dog 
commenced  barking  immediately  un- 
derneath the  window*  loud  enough  to 
sluklte  the  wooden  walls  of  the  little 


inn.  The  occupant  of  the  other  b^d 
jumped  up  in  a  fright*  and  ran  to  the 
casement*  thinking  the  sun  was  rising. 
It  was  still  pitch  dark*  and  not  a  soul 
seemed  stirring;  but  our  tormentor 
kept  on  barkinff  away  with  unabated 
perseverance.  I  never  met  such  ao 
animal.  At  last  I  got  so  thoroughly 
out  of  patience*  that  I  could  remain 
no  longer  doubled  up  in  my  short  bed. 
I  rose  and  dressed  myself*  and  groping 
my  way  down  stairs*  waited  below 
until  the  household  were  on  foot. 
Therefore***  added  the  tall  English- 
man* winding  up  the  history  of  his 
adventures*  ''let  none  delude  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  sleeping  at  the 
top  of  the  Righi ; — they  may  pass  the 
night  there,  but  sleep  is  out  of  the 
question." 

''Well*"  said  one  of  the  flpMts* 
"  I  do  not  pity  any  one  who*  aner  all 
their  privations*  is  rewarded  at  last 
by  a  clear  sky  and  a  fine  sun-rise. 
Half  the  people  who  ascend  the 
Righi  have  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
A  rainy*  drizzling  morning*  or  else 
thick  mist,  is  generally  what  they  hare 
for  their  pains  and  early  rising.  Even 
those  who  start  with  the  fidrest  pros- 
pects* often  leave  all  the  fine  weather 
and  sunshine  behind  them*  and  find  a 
grievous  change  as  they  ascend  into 
tiie  regions  above." 

These  were  sad  progpiostications  for 
us.  Most  of  the  company  at  the 
table-d'hote  had  misadventures  to  enu- 
merate ;  and  though  a  few  spoke  of 
splendid  views*  sun-rises*  and  sun-sets* 
uie  majority  had  been  unfortunate  in 
their  expeditions. 

How  often  we  find  this  the  case  1— • 
Whether  it  is  that  our  disappoint- 
ments make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impression  upon  the  mind  than  our 
enjoyments*  or  that  hope  and  &ncy 
always  paint  brighter  pictures  than 
are  destined  to  be  realised*  or  that 
there  is  something  in  our  nature  that 
prompts  us  to  dwell  more  on  the  dark 
than  the  sunnpr  side  of  existence — ^to 
forget  the  smile*  while  we  recall  the 
tear — I  know  not;  but  so  it  is»  we 
hear  many  more  complaints  than  gra- 
tulations  m  this  world  of  ours. 

When  we  set  out  next  moming» 
after  an  early  breakfast*  every  thi^ 
promised  a  successful  expedition. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  blue  sky» 
or  a  ruffle  on  the  surfSaoe  of  the  lovely 
lake.       Beautiftd    Lucerne  I  — wbii 
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koun  of  exquisite  enjoyment — what 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  are  oon- 
iiected  with  thy  name  1  and  all  so  va- 
ried in  their  kind  that  memory  scarcely 
knows  which  first  to  dwell  upon.  The 
magnificent  amphitheatre  of  Alps  that 
surround  the  sparkling  lake  which  lies 
enshrined  within  them«  like  a  costly 
gem— their  snowy  peaks  piercing  the 
sky,  with  here  and  there  along  the 
rangCy  deep,  dark,  mysterious  fissures, 
and  tall,  grey,  rocky  points — abrupt, 
or  gently  swelling — an  endless  and 
beautiful  variety.  Mount  Pilate,  on 
the  right,  monarch  of  the  mountain 
range  ;  the  magic  of  whose  colouring 
makes  it  look  more  like  the  bright 
creaticms  of  a  dream,  than  any  real 
object  in  this  every-day  world.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  moment  when  it  first 
burst  upon  my  view — the  morning, 
when,  throwing  open  the  casement  to 
gaze  upon  the  far-famed  scenery  of 
Lucerne,  (we  had  arrived  there  in  the 
dark,)  the  magnificent  mountain  pile 
appeared  suddenly  close  before  me, 
drawn  against  the  sky,  wrapped  in  its 
mantle  of  that  exquisitely  clear,  soft, 
deep  aerial  blue,  which  pencil  cannot 
paint,  or  pen  describe.  The  form,  the 
colouring,  the  boldly  prominent  posi- 
tion— aJl  was  like  magic ;  and  the  eyes 
remained  rivetted  on  the  enchanting 
picture,  afraid  to  turn  away  lest  all 
should  fade,  too  exquisite  to  last. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  Lucerne  de- 
pends upon  the  skies,  and  we  were,  in 
this  respect,  most  favoured,  for  not  a 
cloud  veiled  the  mountains,  or  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  lake  or  land,  while 
we  were  there.  The  delicious  even- 
ii^  spent  gliding  over  the  calm  lake, 
when  atie  air  was  cool,  and  no  sound 
disturbed  the  complete  repose,  save 
the  measured  plash  of  the  oars,  or  the 
wild  crv  of  the  water-hen,  as  she 
floated  by  on  the  wave.  The  lovely 
sunsets; — watching  the  roseate  hues 
tinging  first  one  and  then  another 
snowy  peak,  while  the  lights  and  sha- 
dows formed  a  thousand  beauteous 
chanffes  among  the  chain  of  Alps. 
The  Jong  ramble  along  the  shore,  and 
the  grassy  bank,  or  moss-covered 
stone,  which  afibrded  a  delightful  rest 
among  fragrant  heath  and  wild 
flowers.  The  visit  to  the  bmy, 
bustling  market-place,  where  peasants 
from  the  four  cantons  might  be  seen, 
in  all  their  picturesque  variety  of  cos- 
tume s  the  large  hat,  decorated  with 


flowers,  the  laced  boddice  and  faB 
petticoat  of  Uri ;  the  little  coqoettisk 
cap  of  Schwvtz,  with  its  embroidered 
crown  and  black  lace  borderSf  va^ 
rounding  a  smiling  face  ;  the  miideia 
of  Unterwalden,  whose  lon^  dark 
tresses  are  wreaUied  with  white  rib- 
bons, and  gathered  up  behind  into 
graceful  ooik,  through  which  is  ps»ed 
a  siWer  arrow  or  bodkin,  wroi^  is 
fila^free ;  and  the  comely  LucemoiMi, 
their  snow-white  chemisettes  peefiing 
out  between  the  little  bUck  vdret 
collar  that  fastens  round  the  throat, 
and  the  stomacher,  laced  with  bright- 
coloured  ribbons,  and  garnished  with 
chains,  that  forms  so  graceful  a  part 
of  their  costume. 

Then,  after  the  heat,  and  noise,  and 
turmoil  of  the  market-nlace,  hov 
pleasant  to  stroll  under  tne  shade  of 
the  quaint,  old,  covered-m  wood^ 
bridges — venerable  and  characteristie 
appendages  of  Lucerne — to  study  ^ 
paintings  representing  scenes  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  or  Swiss  valour,  «■«• 
pended  from  the  arched  roof;  or  to 
watch  the  living  groups,  seated  oa 
those  wooden  benches  where  the  mar- 
ket woman  rests  her  basket,  while  ie 
wipes  her  hot  brow — where  old  ma 
sit  chatting  in  the  shade,  or  youfig 
ones  stop  to  exchange  a  word  and  a 
glance  with  the  peasant  maidens,  who 
are  compai'ing  the  gay  ribbons,  jo^ 
purchased  in  the  market-place— where 
the  young  mother  seats  herselfi  and 
lifting  up  her  little  one  to  the  balus- 
trade  of  the  bridge,  gazes  with  beas)- 
ing  delight  into  its  pleased  face,  vhOe 
she  points  out  the  blue  water  glitter- 
ing and  dancing  underneath— the 
boats  gliding  across  the  lake,  or  the 
cattle,  with  tneir  musical  belk,  coming 
down  to  the  opposite  shore  to  drink. 

And  let  me  not  forget,  whfle  enn- 
roerating  the  pleasures  of  Lucernet 
those  hours  of  tranquil  enjoymeot 
spent  at  the  window  of  our  saloo, 
when  it  was  too  hot  to  go  out,  and 
the  view  too  lovely  to  allow  of  our 
reading,  or  writing,  or  doing  any 
thing  but  gazing  out  upon  it— when 
the  far  niente  was  indeed  dolee  and 
luxurious.  Then  was  the  harrest- 
time  of  those  pretty  birds  that  float 
in  such  numbers  upon  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  — the 
coots  or  divers,  whose  confiding  tamo- 
ness  is  accounted  for  by  the  protecdon 
extended  to  them,  it  being  unlawfU 
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to  catch  or  molest  them.  One  would 
think  they  knew  that  that  lazy  hot 
hour  of  the  day  was  a  favourable  mo- 
ment to  present  themselyes,  from  the 
numbers  that  then  came  floating  in 
the  deep  water  beneath  our  windows, 
in  expectation  of  the  usual  supply  of 
crusts.  Those  at  a  distance,  too, 
seemed  to  guess  at  what  was  going 
forward ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  feast 
begun,  than  far  oflT,  across  the  lake» 
tiny  black  spots  might  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  skimming  swiftly  along, 
and  increasing  gradually  as  they  ap> 
proached,  into  the  plump,  round  forms 
of  our  glossy  favourites.  How  eager 
was  the  strife  when  a  larger  crust 
than  usual  happened  to  be  thrown 
out! — how  amusing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  light,  active  movements  of 
the  compact  little  divers,  and  those  of 
two  or  three  fat,  lumbering,  tame 
ducks,  and  a  heavy,  sleepy-looking 
goose,  the  tenants  of  a  pen  belonging 
to  our  hotel,  who,  tempted  by  the 
shower  of  bread,  would  sometimes  set 
sail  aud  enter  the  lists  with  their 
lively  competitors.  Now  and  then  a 
iragment  would  escape  the  notice  of 
the  birds,  and  then  how  eagerly  it  was 
seized  and  dragged  down  under  the 
water,  by  myriads  of  fishes  of  every 
size,  that  rose  to  the  surface,  always 
on  the  watch  to  secure  what  they 
could  save  from  the  sharp  eyes  of 
their  powerful  rivals.  How  pretty  it 
was  to  see  the  active  little  divers  sud- 
denly throw  themselves  forward,  and 
plonge  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake ;  and  then  to  watch  their  rapid 
ascent  again,  through  the  perfectly 
transparent  water ;  the  outstretched 
Deck,  elongated  body,  and  quickly 
moving  feet,  as  they  shot  up  in  a 
slanting  position,  like  flying  through 
crystal,  tneir  track  marked  by  a  line 
of  silvery  bubbles,  and  bearing,  in 
thmr  yellow  bills,  a  bunch  of  grass, 
which  was  often  seized  by  the  others 
before  they  had  well  emerged  on  the 
snrface. 

But  I  am  forgetting,  all  this  while, 
our  expedition  up  the  Righi. 

We  had,  as  I  said  before,  a  charm- 
u)g  morning ;  nothing  could  be  more 
enchanting  than  our  row  across  the 
wlie,  the  secrets  of  whose  depths  were 
clearly  visible  through  the  transparent 
haters.  Every  rock  and  weedy  stone 
7-the  long  wreaths  of  sea-grass  float- 
^^  at  the  bottom«^e  gambols  of 


thousands  of  water  insects,  and  fishes 
darting  about,  now  rising  and  now 
sinking  in  merry  shoals.  One  end  of 
the  awning  that  protected  us  from  the 
sun-beams,  was  raised  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  enjoy  the  lovely  view ;  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Alps,  the  varied  and 
smiling  shores,  with  all  their  graceful 
indentations.  Lucerne  and  its  many 
towers,  and  the  glorious  Mount  Pilate 
wearing  that  garb  of  beauty  under 
which  alone  it  lives  in  our  recollec- 
tions. Less  fortunate  travellers  speak 
of  its  stern,  gloomy  aspect ;  and  in- 
deed the  general  character  of  the 
mountain  is  that  of  a  bare  and  savage 
region,  wrapped  in  sullen  clouds ;  but 
no  frown  dimmed  its  ** azure  brow*' 
while  we  sojourned  in  its  vicinity. 

We  were  almost  sorry  when  our 
delightful  trajet  across  the  lake  was 
over,  and  we  approached  Weggis,  the 
little  village  from  whence  we  were  to 
begin  our  ascent  Our  boat  touched 
the  shore,  and  we  were  hardly  landed> 
when  waiters,  napkin  in  hand,  guides, 
chaises-a'porteur-hearers,  and  all  the 
idle  groups  usually  found  basking  in 
the  sun  round  a  yillage  inn,  collected 
about  us  from  the  Weggia  hosteh^, 
the  Lion,  which  stands  most  conveni- 
ently near  the  water's  edge. 

Our  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  could 
obtain  horses  being  satisfactorily  re- 
plied to,  we  strolled  about  while  the 
steeds  were  getting  ready.  Time  never 
hang^  heavily  in  a  Swiss  village.  The 
sight  of  the  chaises-h-porteur,  those 
comfortable  easy-chair  inyentions  for 
getting  up  mountains,  reminded  me  of 
our  luxurious  ascent  in  one  of  them 
to  the  summit  of  the  great  and  lesser 
Winterberg,  in  the  beautiful  Saxon 
Switzerland,  near  Dresden.  The 
porters,  seeing  me  now  look  towards 
them,  with  an  interest  inspired  by  the 
association  of  **  departed  j oys,**  thought 
it  a  favourable  moment  to  recommend 
their  conveyances. 

"  Ah  1  if  the  ladies  would  only  try 
a  chaise — so  much  pleasanter  than 
riding  on  horseback — so  much  cooler 
that  hot  day.  And  then  safe,  too : 
the  ascent  was  yery  steep,  so  rugged 
and  difficult  in  some  places ;  and  Uiose 
beasts  were  neyer  sure-footed^acoi- 
dents  were  continually  happening.  The 
horses  too  were  so  long  in  getting 
ready,  and  time  was  precious ;  a  great 
many  parties  had  already  gone  up  the 
mountain,  i|ll  the  beds  would  been* 
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gag«d — ^no  room  would  be  left  In 
ihorty  there  wae  not  a  moment  to  be 
lotty  And  here  were  the  chaises-^por' 
iewrif  nil  readj  to  step  into*  and  two 
men  to  each,  wbereae  the  horses  had 
onlj  one  g^ide,  and  the  charges  just 
the  same,  not  a  frano  difference.'* 

The  eloquent  arguments  of  the  poor 
*'  porteurs,"  though  enforced  by  most 
persuanve  looks  and  gestures,  were  of 
no  arail ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
horses  and  their  guiaes  put  an  end  to 
all  efforts  to  tempt  us  to  adopt  their 
mode  of  convejance.  The  steed  that 
fell  to  m^  lot,  a  shaggy,  clumsy,  pa- 
tient-lookmg  animal,  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  stoutest  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  therefore  a  carpet-bag  and  some 
cloaks  were  by  common  consent  ad- 
judged to  him  in  addition  to  my 
weight,  and  strapped  up  behind.  The 
owner,  a  young  mountaineer,  with  a 
fresh-coloured  boyish  countenance,  and 
a  pair  of  intelligent  black  eyes,  acted 
as  guide,  and  led  the  way,  while  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  armed  with 
stout  sticks  pointed  with  iron,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot 

The  path  wound  along  the  outside 
of  the  mountain,  occasionally  under 
trees,  which  afforded  a  grateful  shade ; 
now  and  then  emerging  into  open 
spots,  where  the  beauty  of  the  view 
amply  compensated  for  the  burning 
sun.  Those  sudden  peeps  of  the  blue 
lake  and  lovely  landscape  outspread  at 
our  feet,  had  an  enchanting  efl^,  and 
produced  frequent  bursts  of  deUght- 
lul  exclamation  from  our  party.  The 
g^des  enjoyed  our  enthusiasm,  and 
the  poor  horses  were  certainly  not  the 
least  pleased  of  the  g^oup.  They 
well  knew  the  established  places  where 
their  Ic^  got  a  rest  while  the  eyes  of 
their  riders  were  employed  upon  the 
prospect,  and  we  soon  boran  to  know 
when  we  might  look  out  tor  a  view  by 
the  quicken^  pace  of  the  poor  animal, 
as  he  approached  the  spot  where  he 
always  halted  of  himself,  without  word 
or  sign. 

The  trees  began  to  be  ''few  and  far 
between,**  as  we  ascended  higher ;  and 
soon  a  tall  bank  or  projecting  mass 
of  rock,  flinging  its  welcome  shadow 
across  the  path,  supplied  the  place  of 
our  leafy  screens.  We  were  enjoying 
the  cool  shade,  and  breathing  our 
horses  under  one  of  tiiose  overhang- 
ing  rocks,  when  we  saw  a  little  boy, 
or  about  eleven  years  old»  detoendiag 


rapidly  the  winding  path  before  m. 
He  came  bounding  along^  assisted  by 
an  alpen-stock  mndi  taller  than  bin- 
self.  A  turn  in  the  deeoent,  which 
brought  our  party  in  view,  caused  lum 
to  qmcken  his  pace,  and  flying  towardi 
us  widi  a  cnr  of  delight,  he  tfarev 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  who 
was  guiding  my  sister*s  horse.  The 
recognition  on  both  sides  was  a  most 
joyful  one ;  I  thought  they  would  hafs 
never  done  embradng.  At  last,  the 
man  came  forward,  leading  thelittlfi 
fellow  by  the  hand,  and  gasing  with 
intense  affection  and  pride  at  Ins  na- 
burnt  face. 

'*  This  is  my  son,*'  said  he.  He 
looked  more  Uke  the  child's  grsod- 
father,  with  his  thin  worn  shmelled 
countenance,  and  the  scanty  grey  biir 
scattered  ovw  his  head.  The  oalj 
symptom  of  youth  about  him  was  the 
fire  of  a  most  intelligpent  eye.  Bj  the 
account  he  gave  of  himsdf,  he  most 
have  been  possessed  of  a  very  eatf^ 
g^tic  disposition. 

"  Finding,*'  said  he, ''  that  traTtUcn 
generally  do  not  understand  ourlsa- 
guage,  I  determined  to  try"  and  teaeh 
myself  French.  My  eld  wife  lai^ 
at  the  gprey-haired  school-boy,  but  1 
did  not  mind.  I  went  to  hoatsmtt 
got  a  couple  of  books,  and  set  so  bard 
to  work,  that  in  one  winter,  by  dmt 
of  studying  every  night  after  the  day's 
labour  was  over,  I  learned  enough  to 
take  the  travellers  up  the  mountttD 
with,  and  answer  all  their  qnestioBS. 
I  get  more  drink-money  m  cooss* 
quence  than  all  the  other  guides,  aod 
the  old  wife  lauehs  no  longer  at  the 
grey-head  school-boy,  when  he  carries 
home  the  batz&fi  to  her." 

There  was  something  very  moviog 
in  the  pride  with  which  the  poor  M- 
low  brought  forward  the  fine  boy  who 
had  sprung  to  his  neck  so  joyously  a 
few  moments  before. 

<<He,  too,  is  a  guide,**  he  mi 
*'  Yes,  already,  though  so  young,  be 
goes  up  the  mountain  often.  The 
gentlemen  like  him,  he  is  so  lively  and 
alert;  like  a  young  chamois.  Aad 
they  reward  him  well  too.  Her^ 
Pierre,  let  us  see  what  you  havsia 
your  purse,  taking  back  to  yoor 
mother.  Heut  what  a  treasurer 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  little  boy  &- 
played,  with  the  greatest  delight,  a 
small  leather  has  fall  of  httbm' 
**  Hasten  down  with  iUn^il^d.    Hs 
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has  been  4waj  from  us  thMe  three 
dm**  tftid  the  fiith«r  turning  to  as. 
•*  We  cannot  keep  hhn  at  home»  he  is 
80  proud  of  going  up  the  mountain 
and  earning  monejr^  as  if  the  miserable 
coin  would  atone  to  his  poor  mother  and 
me  for  all  the  uneasy  hours  we  have 
when  he  is  away.  Mai$  que  vouiez 
vousf** 

My  guide^  I  observedj  had  looked 
on  very  jealously  at  this  little  soene. 
He  evidently  did  not  ei\joy  die  child's 
being  the  nero  of  the  hour,  and  en- 
groesing  so  much  attention. 

^  Ah,"  he  whispered,  pluckii^  gently 
at  my  rein,  **  Ah  I  Fraulein,  if  you 
could  only  see  mine." 

''Your  what  ri  asked. 

**  My  sons — my  children.  I  have 
six,  so  pretty.  All  down  there  at 
Weggis.  Ah,  if  you  saw  them  1"  and 
he  smacked  his  lips,  and  snapped  his 
fingers  two  or  three  times  most  tri- 
umphantly. 

I  looked  with  astonishment  at  hb 
bofish  appearance,  and  really  thought 
1  had  misunderstood  him.  He  did 
not  speak  French,  like  his  oomrade, 
and  his  paiais  German  was  far  from 
intelligible.  Six  children !  there  surely 
most  be  some  mistake. 

He  saw  my  surprised  and  pussled 
k>ok. 

**  Ya,  ya,"  he  continued  ;  "  six, 
Fraulein,  six — boys  and  girls.*'  And 
be  held  up  his  six  fingers,  and  flourish- 
ed them  in  the  air.  ''  A  good  little 
wife  too,  who  would  not  laugh  at  me, 
I  promise  you,  for  any  thing ;  not 
e?ea  for  learning  French  with  a  grey 
head.  Not  she.  We  were  just  thirty- 
three  years,  the  two  of  our  ages  to- 
gether, the  day  we  were  married— she 
was  entering  fifteen.  Ya,  ya,  /have 
fine  sons  too,  though  they  don't  go  up 
the  mountain  yet." 

The  interest  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion excited  among  us,  who  had  before 
refpurded  this  worthy  per^  de  famUle 
as  a  mere  youth,  seemed  a  great  con- 
solation to  bis  parental  vanity.  As 
we  proceeded,  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  gave  me  the  histoir  of  his 
nistic  courtship  of  his  pretty  Roschen; 
of  his  happhiess  with  her  in  their 
little  cottage  by  the  lake,  with  number- 
leas  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  qua- 
lities of  their  blooming  flock  of  boys 
wd  girls. 

0«r  next  halt  was  at  a  little  chapel* 
caUed  the  H«ligtnkrMUi»  w  Holy. 


cross.  A  most  welcome  one-it  waSf 
for  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  intense,  and  our  pedestrians  were 
panting  for  a  moment's  shade.  Here 
they  found,  to  their  great  delight,  one 
of  those  pure  sweet  fountains  whidi 
abound  in  lovely  Switzerland.  The 
cool  stream  overflowed  its  rustic  re- 
servoir, a  large  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree  placed  horizontally,  and  trickled 
along  under  some  moss 

^whose  llTttUer  jreen 

Betrayed  th«  Mor«C  of  iti  aflent  0 


Our  thirsty  climbers  were  about  to 
indulge  in  copious  libations,  when  the 
guides  warned  them  to  be  content 
with  plunging  their  hands  and  facea 
into  the  tempting  element  A  little 
old  man,  whose  shape  was  something 
between  a  square  and  a  circle,  issued 
forth  from  a  sort  of  hermitage  behind 
the  chapel.  One  of  hb  legs  was  much 
shorter  than  the  other,  which  gave  a 
curious  rolling  effect  to  his  ffait.  He 
carried  a  hu^  bottle  in  his  hand, 
which  he  laid  down  on  the  stone  seat 
outside  the  chapel,  together  with  » 
glass  that  he  took  from  his  pocket. 
There  was  a  particular  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  glanced  at  the  Kirschenwae- 
ser,  and  a  rosy  hue  on  his  jolly  Bar- 
dolphian  nose,  which  plainly  showed, 
that  this  recluse  of  the  Alps  was  not 
addicted  to  quite  the  same  simple  fare 
as  Goldsmith's  gentle  hermit  of  the 
dale,  who  made 

••  Hlf  drink  the  dlrery  •prlog.** 

He  seemed  to  have  a  great  contempt 
for  the  sparkling  element  that  flowed 
into  the  fountain,  and  was  so  warmly 
seconded  by  the  guides  in  urging  the 
prudence  of  correcting  its  effects  by 
the  admixture  of  his  Kirschenwasser, 
that  he  obtained  some  customers  among 
the  gentlemen  of  our  party. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  cool 
shade,  the  cold  water,  or  Uie  exhilarat- 
ing Kirschenwasser,  I  know  not,  but 
all  started  with  renewed  energy  and 
spirits  up  the  ascent  which  wound 
along  before  us  in  zigzag  lines  one 
above  the  other.  Shortly  after  pass- 
ing the  little  chapel  of  Heiligenkreutz^ 
we  came  upon  a  very  interesting  sight; 
a  flock  of  beautify  goats,  with  uieir 
iruide,  a  sturdv  younff  mountaineer. 
The  proud  and  graoeml  step  of  these 
fine  animalSj  most  of  which  were 
beaotifully  marked,  their  various  and 
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pichiresqQe  attitudes  according  so  well 
with  the  WfKkWj  around;  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  bells  hang  aronnd  their 
necks*  and  the  wild  attire  of  the  young 
herd*  with  his  sandalled  feet  and  long 
alpen-stock,  had  altogether  an  en- 
ohantinff  effect.  I  longed  to  stop  and 
enjoy  the  picture*  but  the  path  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  very  steep,  and 
besides,  I  dare  say  my  steady  old  steed 
would  have  been  quite  put  out  of  his 
way,  and  considered  it  an  extraordi- 
nary innovation  to  have  to  stand  still 
at  an  unwonted  place. 

"The  half-way!  the  half-way!" 
cried  the  guides,  pointing  to  a  curious 
arch  on  a  point  above  us.  It  was 
formed  by  two  enormous  detached 
rocks,  constituting  the  gigantic  por- 
tab*  or  rather  pillars,  which  supported 
another  block  over  head.  The  efiect 
of  this  singular  natural  archway,  stand- 
ing out  so  boldly  upon  the  mountain- 
side, was  extremely  grand.  We  found 
as  we  approached  that  the  path  was 
carried  under  it ;  and  in  the  grateful 
shade  our  horses  came  to  a  full  stop 
for  a  few  moments — congratulating 
themselves,  doubtless,  inwardly,  quite 
as  much  as  their  guides  did  in  outward 
show,  that  half  Uieir  day's  toils  were 
ended. 

The  last  half  of  every  undertaking 
alwi^  seems  the  shortest.  So  thought 
the  Irishman,  who  declared  that  **  the 
heart  of  the  journey  was  broke  en- 
tirely," when  half  of  it  was  over.  We 
soon  reached  a  large  establishment  to 
which  invalids  resort  for  the  benefit 
of  some  baths,  in  high  repute  for 
their  salubrity.  Higher  up  in  the 
distance,  on  our  right,  were  pointed 
out  the  roofs  and  gables  of  a  monas- 
tery, Maria  Zum  Schnee — Our  Lady 
of  the  Snow.  The  little  church  is  a 
great  resort  for  pilgrims— indulgences 
being  granted  to  those  who  accomplish 
the  ascent ;  and  the  months  of  August 
and  September  being  the  time  when 
the  pilgrimages  generallv  take  place, 
we  met  some  parties  of  humble  vota- 
ries wending  their  way  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

Several  of  these  poor  creatures  had 
evidently  come  from  distant  cantons, 
and  had  travelled  many  a  weary  mile. 
They  had  long  staffs  in  their  hands, 
and  carried,  tied  up  in  a  btmdle  or 
knapsack,  their  few  necessaries ;  the 
women  having  aprons  and  handker- 
chlefk  thrown  over  their  heads  as  a 


sort  of  |n*otection  against  the  banung 
sun.  When  I  look^  at  the  blistered 
feet  of  these  poor  pilgrims,  and  aw 
them  wipe  the  drops  of  heat  and 
fatigue  from  their  hot  faces,  as  tbej 
toiled  painfully  up  the  rocl^  path,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  humbled  aad 
conscience-stricken.  What  paioa  diese 
poor  creatures  took  to  work  out  thdr 
salvation !  what  sufferii^  and  prin- 
tions  they  underwent!  True,  tbej 
were  mistaken  in  the  means.  Accord- 
ing to  our  purer  fsith  and  views  of  tiw 
atonement,  their  self-imposed  inflio- 
tions  were  all  superfluous.  But  they 
acted  up  to  their  convictions;  tfaqr 
did  what  they  could.  Of  which  of  as 
could  the  same  be  said  ?  Do  we  slirajs 
act  up  to  our  convictions  in  the  gmt 
concern  of  our  souls,  even  when  th» 
do  not  involve  any  sacrifice  or  incos- 
venience  ? 

Alas !  I  fear  that  many  who  smile 
at  the  self-inflicted  toils  of  the  pilgnn» 
and  scorn  his  superstitious  vows,  wiU 
wish  at  that  awful  day,  when  we  most 
all  confront  our  Judge,  that  ^ey  too 
had  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
future  ;  that  they  bad  inquired  more 
earnestly — *'  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  Perhaps  then  he  who  endes- 
voured  to  do  his  Lord's  will,  howefer 
mistakenly,  may  And  more  favour  tlsn 
the  careless  one  who,  well  informed, 
took  no  thought  about  the  matter ! 

A  number  of  ''station^"  as  tbcy 
are  called,  are  met  with  at  intemls 
on  the  ascent ;  and  before  each  of 
these  the  pilgrims  stop  to  r^>ett 
prayers  and  chants.  They  are  a  sort 
of  little  shrine,  enclosing  a  paintiDg^ 
representing  some  scene  in  our  Sa- 
viour's passion,  which  is  fixed  upoos 
polo  placed  by  the  side  of  the  padt. 

On  our  way  up  we  were  frequeotlr 
assailed  by  women  and  young  giris 
with  baskets  of  fruit,  who  speculadi^ 
on  the  thirst  of  the  travellers,  cany 
up  the  mountain  their  pears,  peaches^ 
and  nectarines ;  for  these  tbej  fiod 
sale  at  the  little  inns  on  the  soiimit^ 
if  unable  to  dispose  of  them  oo  tbe 
way. 

Soon  after  losing  sight  of  Maria-o^ 
the-Snow,  we  overtook  a  young  maa, 
who  carried  his  hat  and  coat  on  the 
top  of  a  stick,  and  had  something  tied 
up  in  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  shmg 
across  his  shoulders.  He  was  striding 
away  at  a  great  rate  before  us,  whes 
our  guides  hailed  him,  and  oaosed  him 
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to  torn  rcrand  towards  as  one  of  the 
most  laughiDgy  good-humoured  fiuses 
I  ever  saw.  He  pushed  awaj  the 
clusters  of  £ur  hair  that  curled  round 
ity  shading  a  pair  of  roguish  blue  eyes ; 
and  slackening  his  pace^  fell  back  with 
oorpartj. 

**  A  holtz-mann — a  cutter  of  wood^** 
said  mj  g^ide»  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  our  new  companion.  **  He  carves 
those  pretty  toys  which  are  so  ^reat  a 
trade  m  our  mountainSj  and  is  now 
returning  from  Goldau,  where  he  has 
been  down  to  buy  ;wood.  Those  two 
logs  slunff  at  his  back  in  the  handker- 
chief will  be  worth  something,  I  war- 
ranty  under  his  knife.  If  you  could 
see  all  the  things  he  will  cut  them 
up  into  1" 

**  He  seems  a  'prosperous  man,  to 
judge  from  his  light-heartedness/*  I 
said,  as  peal  after  peal  of  merry  laugh- 
ter rang  from  the  place  where  our 
good-humoured  wood-carver  was  walk- 
ing up  the  path.  His  ^lee  seemed  so 
abounding  that  it  required  very  little 
to  call  it  forth,  at  least  I  could  dis- 
cover no  cause  for  the  merriment. 

<<  What  is  the  joke?'*  I  asked,  as  a 
few  minutes  after  the  laughter  of  our 
companion  burst  oat  afresh,  and  his 
shoulders  were  again  in  motion — 
"  What  can  he  be  so  amused  about  ?*' 

«  Nothing  at  all,  I  dare  sa^,"  said 
my  Kuide ;  "  but.  he  was  married  last 
week,  and  he  can't  keep  down  his 
spirits.  It  was  just  the  same  way 
with  me,  Fraulein,  when  I  first  got 
Roschen." 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  summit,  and  our  steeds  beg^  to 
prick  up  their  ears  and  to  quicken 
their  pace.  Mine,  during  the  ascent, 
always  persisted  in  keeping  quite  close 
to  the  edge  in  precipitous  places,  how 
rugffed  soever  the  path — which  was 
wirom  comfortable.  He  was  so  old 
sod  experienced  a  personage,  however, 
and  so  infinitely  better  acquainted  with 
niountain  climbing  than  myself,  that 
it  would  have  been  presumptuous  to 
interfere  with  his  movements.  I  there- 
fore did  not  venture  upon  such  a 
liberty  as  a  hint  with  the  rein  that 
the  mountain  side  of  the  path  would 
be  more  agreeable  than  that  next  the 
precipice,  and  so  he  jogged  on  his  own 
way. 

^  Here  we  are  at  the  Staffel-hausy 
half  an  hour  from  the  Culml*'  ex- 
claimed the  gaide«  as  we  came  in  front 


of  a  litUe  inn  ai  very  humble  appear- 
ance. I  suppose  I  did  not  look  very 
admiringly  at  it,  for  he  added,  '*  Ya, 
ya,  it  is  a  rude  place ;  but  for  all  that 
we  may  be  glad  enough  to  come  back 
to  it,  by-and-by,  if  we  find  all  the  beds 
engaged  at  the  top.  Travellers  are 
often  right  happy  to  get  shelter  here  ; 
though  they  roust  be  up  half  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning,  to  reach  the 

Culm  before  sun-rise. Ah  1  FritSf 

there  you  are  I" 

Fritz  was  a  little  hump-backed  man, 
who  came  forward  with  a  tray  of 
carved  curiosities  for  sale :  wooden 
spoons,  forks,  paper-cutters,  cigar- 
boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
all  bearing  the  words  **  rioi-culm  " 
inscribed  on  them.  The  pride  of  his 
collection  was  a  nut-cracker,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  squirrel  breaking  nuts, 
very  tolerably  executed ;  and  this  he 
seemed  to  hold  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. He  carried  the  chef-fToBUvre 
aloft  in  his  hand,  turning  it  round  and 
round,  and  gazing  at  it  with  looks  of 
parental  delight.  Poor  Fritz,  doubt- 
less, imagined  when  he  displayed  be- 
fore our  admiring  eves  this  his  crown- 
ing piece  of  handy-work,  that  we 
should  never  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation.  But  I  fear  our  zeal  for 
the  fine  arts  was  doomed  just  then  to 
give  way  before  the  ignobler  object  of 
looking  after  night  quarters — a  care 
not  diminished  by  the  sight  of  the 
StafFel-haus,  and  our  guide's  last  hint. 
We  pushed  on,  leaving  behind  the 
squirrel,  and  soon  reached  the  summit 
of  the  Righi. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  gaze  round  upon  the  splen- 
did panorama  that  now  met  our  view, 
and  rendered  us  unmindful  of  the 
presence  of  the  landlord  of  the  little 
mn,  who  came  forward  to  welcome  us, 
napkin  in  hand.  Not  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  hotel-palaces  on  the 
Rhine,  could  have  done  the  honours 
with  more  pomp  and  flourish,  than  did 
he  those  of  his  humble  house  of  en- 
tertainment. It  was  a  mere  chalet, 
low  and  clumsily  built;  stability 
against  the  mountain  storms,  and  not 
grace,  being  the  object  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  low,  flat  edifice  was  not  on 
the  very  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  lay  in  a  little  hollow  a  few 
yards  below  the  culm,  or  top,  as  if 
crouching  for  shelter.  Two  or  three 
paces  in  front  of  it  was  a  sta)»le,  to 
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wfalcfa  <mf  BteedSy  without  wistiiig 
their  time  in  looking  about  them, 
wisely  betook  themseWes  the  moment 
we  alighted.  Our  host  recalled  us  to 
a  sense  of  what  was  prudent,  and  in- 
vited us  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
sensible  quadrupeds. 

*'  A  fbw  minutes  more/'  he  added, 
**  and  you  may  find  no  rooms  vacant ; 
travellers  come  in  very  fiist  about  this 
hour.  I  think  now  1  have  what  will 
accommodate  you." 

Into  the  primitive  little  inn  we  fol- 
lowed our  conductor,  and  up  a  narrow 
flight  of  rude  sturs,  that  creaked  at 
every  step.  Then  came  a  long,  low 
oomdor,  with  small  rooms  on  either 
side,  many  of  which  were  locked  up, 
as  a  signal  that  they  had  been  engaged. 
Our  par^  were  speedily  put  in  pos- 
session of  what  they  required,  and  my 
sister  and  self  installed  in  a  little 
double-bedded  chamber,  the  internal 
arrangements  of  which  were  amusingly 
simple.  It  looked  like  a  convent  cell. 
The  walls  were  quite  white  and  bare ; 
two  little  beds  with  white  curtains^ 
two  wooden  chairs,  and  two  small  deal 
tables,  furnished  with  a  very  scanty 
apparatus  for  the  toilette,  comprised 
the  whole  furniture.  Over  one  of  the 
tables  hung  a  looking-glass,  about  six 
inches  square,  in  a  thick  wooden  frame 
— a  glance  into  which  was  by  no  means 
an  encourager  of  vanity,  for  it  re- 
turned to  you  an  image  horribly  dis- 
torted, as  if  by  some  pAralydc  convul- 
sion; the  mouth  and  left  eye  were 
drawn  down  entirely  to  one  side,  and 
the  right  cheek  puffed  out  to  most 
alarming  dimensions. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  looking-glass 
was  a  notice,  framed  and  glazed,  warn- 
ing "  Messieurs  les  Voyageurs  "  that 
whoever  took  out  their  blankets  at 
sun-rise,  and  used  them  as  a  covering 
against  the  cold  of  the  morning,  would 
have  the  sum  of  ten  batz  to  pay  for 
the  luxury.  We  were  afterwards  told 
that  this  notice  ^as  supposed  to  be  a 
ruse  on  the  part  of  the  shrewd  land- 
lord— a  tempting  suggestion  to  the 
shivering  traveller  to  adopt  a  measure 
he  might  not  otherwise  have  thought 
of,  and  convert  the  blankets  into  a 
source  of  double  profit  to  their  owner. 

After  we  had  amused  ourselves  by 
the  inspection  of  our  cell,  we  went 
down  into  the  table-d*h6te  room ;  not 
fMKnfl'  inclined  to  go  out  again  just 
yet»  Mter  our  fcmr  hoars  spent  in  th* 


open  air  and  under  the  hot  MD,  Msi% 
the  asoent  of  the  mountain.  It  wai  a 
long,  low  room,  extremdy  Uks  tin 
cabin  of  a  ship — a  tall  man  oodd  not 
stand  upright  in  it.  Two  long  tabki 
extendcKl  the  whole  way  doini,-froa 
top  to  bottom,  and  against  the  wall 
was  a  beauffet,  containing  a  goodly 
display  of  ^ass  and  crockary-wars: 
a  shelf  with  a  few  well-thumbed  boob, 
and  an  old  guitar,  flanked  ^e  beaofiet 
If  these  could  have  spoken,  they  woold 
doubtless  have  told  many  a  tale  of 
ennui  and  disappointment;  weary  boon 
spent  by  weather-bound  travmn  ia 
vain  eflbrts  to  cheat  the  tedious  tniM» 
while  surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds, 
shut  up  in  a  place  where  they,  the 
worm-eaten  books  and  stringleGsgoitar, 
were  the  only  resources. 

A  few  prints  adorned  the  whit^ 
washed  walls  of  the  primitive  ssQa^ 
monger*  Some  of  them  were  inte- 
resting as  representations  of  scsdm 
that  occurred  during  the  awful  eatis- 
trophe  of  the  Rossberg  in  1808,  whea 
the  mountain  slipped,  and  hundredi  of 
human  beings,  nouses,  chalets,  herds 
of  cattle,  iarms,  and  dairies,  were  de- 
stroyed in  ^r^  minutes.  The  traoM 
of  this  dreadful  event,  as  seen  firoD 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  are  so  fresh,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  did  not 
take  place  yesterday ;  the  utter  rmn 
and  desolation  being  still  more  stroogj^ 
marked  by  the  contrast  with  the  emit 
ing  scenes  around.  One  of  the  prialt 
that  interested  me  most  was  that  re* 
presenting  the  incident  of  the  sleepiof 
infiuit  in  its  cradle,  floating  down  the 
lake-^the  balance  of  the  little  ark  beior 
kept  by  the  house  cat,  which  remainM 
at  the  child's  feet.  The  placid  coonte* 
nance  of  the  unconscious  slumberer 
amid  the  surrounding  wreck,  and  the 
uneasy  looks  of  the  poor  cat,  who  gaief 
ruefully  at  the  waves,  would  make  s 
good  subject  for  a  picture. 

There  are  a  thousand  wdl-knovn 
stories  and  anecdotes  connected  with 
this  calamitous  phenomenon;  soom 
very  touching  and  others  relating  to 
escapes  quite  miraculous.  Hasbands 
were  separated  from  their  wives,  pa- 
rents from  their  children.  One  of  the 
most  affiscting  is  that  of  a  bridal  parly 
which  bad  just  left  the  little  chun^hof 
Goldau,  after  assisting  at  the  union  of 
two  lovers.  The  joyous  procession 
advanced  down  the  street  preceded  by 
a  baod  ef  rustic  BAftMiM.    In  ths 
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Otttrey  lurnnmded  by  their  friends^ 
walked  the  Toathftil  bridegroom  and 
hit  Uoshiiig  bride,  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village.  Tbej  had  been  attached 
since  chudhood,  and  every  one  sympa- 
thised in  their  happiness.  The  young 
man  carried  in  his  hand  the  "  bouquet 
demariage." 

About  half-way  down  the  street 
fifed  an  old  dame,  the  village  school- 
mistreas,  who  had  instructed  the  pretty 
Katchen  in  her  childhood,  but  was  too 
infirm  to  join  the  wedding  train.  When 
they  reached  her  door,  the  young  bride 
disenga^^ed  her  arm  from  that  of  her 
oompamon,  and  whispering  him  that 
she  would  be  back  in  a  moment,  ran 
into  the  house  to  embrace  her  old  pre^ 
eatress. 

During  that  moment  the  catastrophe 
took  pls^  1  The  ground  suddenly 
gave  way  beneath  the  feet  of  the  bridid 
party;  clouds  of  dust  darkened  the 
air ;  a  torrent  of  mud  mingled  with 
stones  and  rubbish  came  flowing  down 
from  the  mountain  ;  and  all  was  ruin 
and  desolation.  The  bridegroom  es- 
caped without  any  more  serious  injury 
than  that  of  being*,  thrown  down  and 
stunned.  He  soon  recovered  his 
senses ;  and  freeing  himself  by  a  des- 
perate effort  from  the  rubbish  in  which 
he  was  half  buried,  staggered  to  his 
feet — his  bridal  bouquet  still  grasped 
in  his  hand — and  looked  about  for  the 
house  into  which  his  beloved  had  en- 
tered. It  was  gone  1  Every  trace  of 
the  village  had  disappeared— not  a 
Testiffe  of  the  old  familiar  scenes  of 
his  childhood  met  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  man.  He  ran  wildly 
shout  from  one  heap  of  ruins  and  rub- 
hish  to  another,  calling  loudly  on  his 
hride,  but  there  was  no  answer.  He 
interrogated  the  few  bewildered  indi- 
viduals whom  he  met  flying  they  knew 
not  where,  or  else  in  search  of  their 
houses,  their  cattle,  and  their  friends ; 
he  demanded  of  them  with  frantic 
^ures  whether  they  had  seen  his 
Katchen ;  but  no  one  knew  any  thing 
about  her. 

For  three  long  years  the  unhappy 
jounff  man  continued  his  distracted 
search :  no  efforts  could  induce  him  to 
desist,  or  win  him  away  from  the  fatal 
spot.  Night  and  dav,  still  carrving 
the  faded  remains  of  the  marriage  bou- 
quet, his  spectral  form  might  be  seen 
wandering  about  among  t&  rains,  and 
lui  voice  calling  on  his  lost  one— now 


in  accents  of  hopeless  detpabr,  and  then 
with  wild  and  feveridi  anxiety,  as  a 
gleam  of  hope  that  she  would  answer 
his  crv  crossed  his  disordered  brain. 
How  he  subsisted  was  a  miracle  to  all. 
At  length  his  restless  footsteps  were 
heard  no  longer.  Search  was  made 
for  the  unfortunate  bridegroom,  and 
he  was  found  lying  dead  beside  a  heap 
of  rubbish ;  the  worn  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  clasped  tightly  round  a 
bunch  of  withered  stalks  and  dis- 
coloured ribbons.  His  weary  search 
was  over — he  had  found  his  bride  at 
last! 

Among  the  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes that  are  related  in  places  where 
similar  catastrophes  to  that  of  the 
Rosftberg  occurred,  there  is  none  that 
appears  to  me  so  interestinff  as  that  of 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  valley  of  Mey- 
ringen.  The  village  situated  in  this 
valley  was  in  the  year  1762  partly 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  mud  and 
gravel,  which  swept  along  with  it 
rocks,  glaciers,  bla!ck  san(£  and  up- 
rooted fir-trees ;  and  in  one  hour 
buried  twenty  feet  deep  in  rubbish 
that  portion  of  the  village  which  lay 
in  its  course. 

The  catastrophe  took  place  in  the 
night.  On  the  same  evening,  the  inn- 
keeper of  Meyringen  sent  to  bis  friend 
the  schoolmaster,  who  lived  a  little 
way  up  the  valley,  requesting  he  would 
come  and  regulate  his  books  for  him, 
as  his  accounts  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
The  two  friends  sat  until  a  late  hour 
over  their  occupation,  and  by  the  time 
the  accounts  were  finished  the  shades 
of  night  were  gathering  darkly  over 
the  valley.  The  inn-keeper  did  all  he 
could  to  induce  his  fViend  to  remain 
until  morning,  but  the  latter  resisted 
every  argument  and  entreaty.  At  last, 
the  schoolmaster  was  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  tirgency  of  his  companion,  that 
he  begged  he  would  say  no  more,  ad- 
ding, 

*'  Even  if  I  would,  my  good  friend, 
I  could  not  accept  your  hospitality 
without  breaking  through  a  rule  I 
have  lud  down  for  myself,  and  inva- 
riably followed — that  of  joining  in 
family  prayers  with  my  little  house- 
hold every  evening  before  going  to 
rest.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to 
infringe  this  custom  even  for  a  single 
niffht,  if  possible." 

The  fHoads  parted,  never  to  meet 
again.    The  sohoolmaBter  had  reached 
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his  home  little  more  than  an  hour, 
when  the  part  of  the  Tillage  where  the 
inn-keeper  liyed  was  overwhelmedy 
and  he  and  his  whole  familj  perished 
in  the  ruins. 

After  looking  through  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  we  proceeded  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Stranger's  Book^  al- 
ways an  object  of  curiosity  to  travel- 
lers. That  at  the  Hotel  Rigi-Culm  is 
an  unusually  entertaining  folio,  from 
the  numerous  annotations  and  reflec- 
tions with  which  it  b  enriched,  and 
the  records  of  adventures,  impressions, 
and  disappointments  bequeathed  by  the 
writers  to  their  successors  in  gooa  or 
ill  fortune.  Some  of  them  derived 
inspiration  from  their  mishaps,  and 
vented  their  spleen  against  the  weather 
and  their  untoward  fate,  in  **  immortal 
verse.*'  A  specimen  is  given  in  the 
Hand-book : — 

«•  Snm  wetry  vp-hlir  leagues  we  iped, 

The  MCting  fun  to  fee : 
Sullen  sod  grim  be  weot  to  bed. 

Sullen  and  grim  went  we. 
Mine  tleeplMi  boon  of  nigbt  we  paaaed, 

Tbe  rinng  tun  to  tee. 
Sullen  and  grim  be  rote  again. 

Sullen  and  grim  rote  we.*' 

In  another  page  was  an  amusing 


and  rather  clever  illattratioii*  a  fa 
CntUuhemkf  of  a  different  wo/tt  of  nm- 
adventure.  A  luckless  individiiai  ii 
discovered  awaking  too  late  foot  tk 
spectacle  of  the  momii^ — the  temp- 
tations to  slumber  being  apparenUj 
not  very  strong,  however,  for  tbe  un- 
happy man's  bare  legs  protmde  fir 
beyond  his  short  bed  and  scanty  com- 
ing ;  and  close  to  bis  ear  is  a  mas 
blowing  with  might  and  main  the  Al- 

Eine  horn  that  is  sounded  to  arouse  tin 
ousehold.  The  friend  who  has  come 
to  startle  his  dreams  with  the  direfal 
intelliffence  that  he  has  lost  the  fruits 
of  all  his  mountain  climbing,  stands  is 
a  very  slight  dress,  or  rather  uodrefli 
beside  him,  with  gestures  of  reprosefa 
and  despair.  The  ingeniooi  artist 
has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  im- 
fortunate  sleeper  is  just  startmg  op 
into  a  sitting  posture,  and  grasping 
frantically  the  long  tassel  of  his  cotton 
nightcap.  In  the  back-gronnd  is  tiie 
sun  just  emerged;  the  face  on  hk 
disc  ^11  of  midicious  triumph  as  be 
peeps  mockingly  over  the  horixoo  at 
the  luckless  wight  who  came  so  ftr  to 
assist  at  his  lever,  and  was  disamwinted 
after  alL  M.  F.  D. 


THE      BIRTH      OF      VENUS. 
TIM*-«TB|lllf<I. 


PAPH08. 

Voluptuous  City  I  lovely  Paphos  hail! 

From  forth  thy  altars  perfume  fills  the  gale ; 

The  sweet  returning  hours  gently  bring 

Soft  Even  on  their  rosy-tinctured  wing. 

Infusing  in  the  air  their  vermeil  dye. 

Which  tints  with  blushes  th*  ethereal  sky. 

Phoebus  still  lingers  with  his  fiery  train. 

Loath  to  depart,  unable  to  remain ; 

And,  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  hour. 

Casts  o'er  the  whole  his  mellow'd  golden  shower. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  light  zephyr  s  wings. 

As  o*er  the  isle  his  perfumed  breath  he  brings ; 

List  to  the  notes  of  his  aerial  train — 

Sweet,  tho*  invisible,  the  warbling  strain. 

The  rolling  ocean  now  has  calm*d  his  roar. 

And  gently  swells  upon  the  Paph'an  shore. 

The  evening  tints,  reflected  as  he  lies. 

Now  blue,  now  gold,  as  change  the  changing  sides ; 

Anon  a  restless  wavelet  rears  its  crest. 

Despite  the  calm  repose  of  all  the  rest. 
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Ambitiotis  for  a  frothy  crown,  and  then 

Flows  as  before,  and  all  is  calm  again. 

The  &ding  cadence  of  the  Cyprian  strain 

Is  gently  wafted  o*er  the  deep  blue  main  ; 

Bat  ere  the  less'ning  tones  in  distance  die> 

Again  from  Paphos  swells  the  harmony ; 

And  thus  continuous  through  eventide. 

Those  notes  now  swell  the  breeze,  now  soft  subside. 

The  gods  sure  contemplate  some  rare  event. 

Or  to  outvie  themselves,  these  gifts  have  sent. 

Seek,  midst  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  earth, 

A  fiiirer  spot  for  an  immortal  birth — 

A  place  where  more  of  loveliness  is  found. 

To  scent  the  air,  or  brightly  paint  the  ground. 

And  vain  the  search ! — e'en  the  Hesperides 

Exhale  not  richer  perfume  to  the  breeze — 

Boast  not  a  fairer  scene,  a  lovelier  clime. 

Or  feel  so  lightly  the  destroyer.  Time  ; 

For  tho*  his  spoiling  mission  bids  him  here. 

He  owns  its  beauties,  and  must  needs  forbear. 

Here  Flora  lives ;  her  iris-coloured  train 

In  clust'ring  beauties  scattered  to  the  main. 

Close  to  the  water's  verge  the  myrtle  blows 

In  kindred  sweetness  with  the  scent-breathed  rose  ; 

The  blue-eyed  violet  its  bashful  head 

Hides  in  th*  embraces  of  its  leafy  bed  ; 

The  hyacinth,  tho'  zephyr  caused  his  death. 

Sighs  forth  a  perfume  to  the  west- wind's  breath  ; 

And  Flora-loving  wind  that  sigh  must  tell 

How  by  thy  aid  fair  hyacinthus  fell ; 

E'en  to  this  day,  at  even's  balmy  hour, 

A  grief-sent  tear-drop  trembles  on  this  flower ; 

From  forth  his  leafy  bells  a  sorrowing  sigh 

Is  whispered  to  his  kindred  flow'rets  nigh. 

And  yet,  some  think  they're  dew-drops,  not  his  tears. 

And  his  own  colours  are  reflected  there  ; 

But  he,  sweet  flow'ret,  be  it  they  or  not. 

Subscribes  his  beauties  for  this  lovely  spot. 

In  less'ning  flights  the  meek-eyed  am'rous  dove 

Sinks  to  the  wood,  her  peacenil  home  of  love. 

The  bold  lycostomus,  in  sportive  play. 

Gilds  with  his  fin  the  momentary  spray ; 

And,  but  for  this,  the  ocean  calmly  flows 

In  peaceful,  undisturbed,  and  rare  repose. 

AMADVOMBNE. 

But  not  long  thus :  the  waters  erst  so  calm. 

In  rising  bubbles  now  dissolve  the  charm. 

And  centre  Cypria  in  the  hand  divine. 

Reposed  amid  the  lovely  arm-made  zone. 

They  bear  her  to  the  foot  of  Jove's  bright  throne ; 

A  sign  he  gives,  which  Hebe  quick  obeys — 

A  nectar  goblet  by  his  side  she  lays. 

With  'suasive  glance — the.  rhetoric  of  soul — 

He  breathes  divinity  iipon  the  bowl. 

The  urn  he  places  near  her  willing  lips  ; 

Unconscious  of  the  gift,  she  sweetly  sips. 

And  then,  oh,  joy !  gives  back  the  brightest  smile. 

It  was  her  first,  and  lit  the  air  awhile. 

Rejoice,  ye  skies  I  rejoice,  ye  vaulted  heav'n ! 

Immortal  life  to  Venus  has  been  given  I 

Sydney  Whitino. 
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Wb  should  deem  onnelrea  goiltj  of 
a  Tery  grave  dereliction  of  datj»  if, 
often  as  we  have  addressed  oar  readers 
upon  the  subject  of  national  education, 
we  did  not  call  their  attention  very 
emphatically  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
ih»  Church  Education  Society  for 
Ireland.  Never  was  there,  in  our 
judgment,  a  crisis,  when  it  was  more 
mcumbent  on  the  friends  of  true  re- 
ligion to  make  manifest  the  principles 
upon  which  they  stand,  and  to  proclaim 
aloud,  with  distinctness  and  solemnity, 
their  determination  to  abide  by  those 
principles,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
couragements or  the  disadvantages 
may  l^,  in  defiance  of  which  they  do 
honour  to  their  conscientious  persua- 
sions. And  we  are  bound  to  sav  that 
this  call  of  duty  has  been  nobly  an- 
swered. An  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
fully  representing  the  worth  and  the 
intellect  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church,  met  to  record 
their  continued  hostility  to  that  sys- 
tem of  national  education  which  has 
been  set  in  operation  under  the  Na- 
tional Board — not  in  a  spirit  of  secta- 
rian rancour  or  factious  violence,  but 
with  the  deep  persuasion  of  men  who 
feel  that  in  consenting  thereto,  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  they  would  be 
compromising  the  truth  of  God,  and 
offering,  to  the  idol  expediency,  or  the 
shifting  policy  of  the  present  hour,  a 
sacrifice  of  their  most  saored  profes- 
sional obligations.  Nothing  less  than 
a  persuasion  of  this  kind  could  justify 
them,  either  in  their  own  eyes  or  those 
of  the  public,  for  their  continued  hos- 
tility to  a  system  which,  concocted,  as 
it  was,  by  their  enemies,  has  now  been 
adopted  by  their  friends.  The  present 
Conservative  cabinet  are  fully  resolved 
to  carrv  out,  in  the  amplest  manner, 
those  educational  measures  which  were 
devised  bv  their  adversaries,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  propitiate  a  Roman 
Catholic  interest,  by  the  strong  sup- 
port of  which  they  were  enabled,  for 
a  season,  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power.  Seeing  clearly  that  all  hope 
of  parliamentary  support  for  national 
education  upon  sounder  principles 
must  be  abandoned,  it  became  a  matter 


of  anxious  consideration  wi&  erat 
well-wisher  of  government,  how  m 
their  compliance  in  that  ptrticnlir 
might  be  compatible  with  meir  dotj 
to  God.  And  nothing  but  an  orer- 
whehning  sense  of  the  utter  ineomps- 
tibility  ^tween  such  compliance  uA 
their  bounden  duty,  could  or  ongbt  to 
satisfy  them  that  their  continned  pro- 
test against  the  national  ^ston  wu 
imperatively  required.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  framers  of  that  sjsteoi 
may  not  so  fisur  ronodel  their  r^ob- 
tions  as  to  render  an  acquiescence  in 
them  no  longer  sinful ;  but  we  do  ttj 
that,  as  they  stand  at  present,  it  » 
utterly  impossible  for  a  conscientioos 
minister  of  the  EstaUished  Churd^ 
without  forgetting  his  ordination  tov8» 
to  hold  himself  responsible  for  thdr 
observance. 

What  we  allude  to,  m(M'e  particularly, 
is  this,  that  the  pa^n  of  everj  as- 
tional  school  must  pledge  himsdf  fd 
to  suffer  any  Roman  Catholic  child  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  instmdioo, 
except  such  as  the  parent  of  that  child 
expresses  his  desire  that  he  should  st- 
tend.  The  patron  may  know  that  the 
child  himself  desires  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures read.  He  may  know  that  tb« 
parent  of  that  cluld  also  desirei  i^ 
although  he  dare  not,  because  of  & 
svstem  of  terrorism,  openly  exprea 
tnat  desire.  And  yet  he  must  itsod 
between  that  child  and  the  book  of 
life,  and  actually  compel  him  to  forego 
the  only  chance  that  may  ever  presoit 
itself  of  the  knowledge  that  maketb 
wise  unto  salvation.  If  such  be  ^ 
case,  we  ask  any  minister  of  the  Ests- 
blished  Church  could  he  honestly  com- 
ply with  such  an  obligation  ? 

If  the  rule  were,  &at  no  child  was 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  to  any  r^ 
gious  instruction  of  which  he  or  bis 
parent  might  disapjMrove^  the  esse 
would  be  venr  diffu'ent  Much  migbt 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  reasonaflfr 
ness  of  such  a  regulation ;  and,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  as  to  its 
perfect  fitness,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  it  is  one  a  compliance  with  whkh 
would  not  be  sinful.  But  to  require 
that  the  secret,  although  well-known. 
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wialiM  both  of  parent  and  child  should 
be  disregarded^  and  that  the  patron 
of  eyery  national  school  should  beoome 
the  a^t  of  a  mtem  of  terrorism, 
by  which,  we  boldly  a?er,  the  tottering 
system  of  Romanism,  in  this  country, 
is  alone  preyented  tumbling  into  ruins, 
that  would  be  to  impose  an  obligation 
with  which  no  conscientious  mmister 
of  the  Establishment  could  comply  ; — 
and  so  long  as  it  continues  amongst 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  so  long  an  acquiescence 
in  their  system  must  be  impossible  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Es- 
tablished clergy. 

That  the  genius  of  Romanism  is 
essentially  hostile  to  the  Bible ;  that 
it  <*  hates  the  li^ht,  and  will  not  come 
unto  the  light  ;**  is  not  more  true,  than 
that  the  genius  and  temperament  of 
the  aboriginal  Irish  people  would  pre- 
dispose them  to  a  cordial  reception  of 
the  word  of  God.     Of  this  there  are 
none  more  conyinced  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  themselves  ;  and  hence 
the  jealous  Tigilance,  the  sort  of  dra- 
gon watch,  with  which  they  endeavour 
to  effectuate  its  exclusion  fi'om  every 
institution   which  might  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  national  mind.    <<  It 
is  not  true,"  observes  Dr.  O'Sullivan, 
b  the  admirable  speech  in  which  he 
embodies  the  defence  of  his  brethren, 
the  clergy,  agunst  the  charge  of  a 
pertinacious  obstinacy,  in  refiuing  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  National 
Board, ''  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  at  heart  averse  from  scrip- 
tural instruction.     The  contrary  is,  I 
believe,  the  truth.     They  have  the 
same  reverence  for  the  word  of  God, 
as  such^  which  will  be  found  amongst 
the  natural  gifls  of  the  human  heart ; 
but  for  the  poetry  of  Scripture, — ^its 
imagery, — its  pathoi^ — its  eloquence — 
there  is  an  orientalism  in  the  p^enius 
of  the  native   Irish,  which  disposes 
them  to  a  more  ardent  love  than  other 
men  of  these  accessory  graces."     Of 
this,  various   unsuspicious    evidences 
niight  be  given  ;  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  a  state- 
ment, based  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Education  Report  of  1824,  which  puts 
it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  had  a  scrip- 
tural system  of  instruction  been  pa- 
tronised by  the  government,  it  would 
have  been  gladly  received  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Irish  people.     Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan  thus  proceeds : — 


"In the  year  1812  there  were  four 
thousand  six  hundred  schools  in  Ireland. 
Of  these  there  were — 

InwhlohtbeSoripftorctvamiMd    •   •  000 
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**  At  that  time  the  number  of  scholars 
was  about  two  hundred  thousand.  In 
thirteen  years  after,  there  was  a  report 
made  by  commissioners  appointea  in 
1824 — ^tbe  number  of  schools  and  scho- 
lars had  then  more  than  doubled.  There 
were  about  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
schools,  and  there  were  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  scholars ;  or,  as  appears 
by  the  second  report,  11,823  schools, 
568,964  scholars.  In  this  statement  the 
Sunday  schools  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  how  fared  the  scriptural 
schools  ? — had  they  diminished  in  num- 
ber?— had  they  increased  in  a  dimi- 
nished ratio?  No — far  from  it.  The 
schools  in  which  Scripture  was  read,  in 
1824,  independently  of  the  Sunday 
schools  amounted  to  six  thousand  and 
fifty-eight;  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
schools  in  Ireland,  in  general,  increased 
in  less  than  a  three-fold  ratio,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scriptural 
schools  was  ten-fold ;  or,  if  we  add,  as 
we  ought  to  add,  the  Sunday  schools, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  thousand 
seven  hundred,  in  a  ratio  of  thirteen- 
fold.  And  here  I,  in  all  probability, 
very  much  underrate  the  number  of 
scriptural  schools.  The  commissioners 
of  education  had  issued  a  query  to  the 
masters  or  patrons  of  schools,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Scriptures  were  or 
were  not  read.  Some  masters  answered 
that  they  were,  some  that  they  were  not, 
and  some  declined  to  answer.  It  appears, 
says  the  second  report,  from  the  returns, 
that  exclusive  of  Sunday-schools, 
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^  "  There  are  many  reasons  for  consi- 
dering that  in  the  various  instances  of 
these  siient  or  timid  returns,  the  answer 
was  not  nven  because  it  would  have 
been  in  tne  affirmative.  The  returns 
were  made  at  a  time  when  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  ecclesiastics  held  it  desirable  to 
prove  that  into  the  schools  where  Scrip- 
ture had  admission  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  enter  to  receive  instruction. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  believe,  that 
Roman  Catholic  masters  and  mistresses, 
in  whose  schools  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  read,  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
conceal  the  circumstance.  Thev  who 
excluded  Scripture  might  be  bold,  for 
thev  onlv  avowed  that  which  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  priesthood  to  have  universally 
believed;   and  as  these  silent  returns 
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were  almost  universally  made  bj  Roman 
Catholics—the    entire    number    being 
2,443«  and  that  made  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 2,325— it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  they  were  silent,  because  they  must 
have  either  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
their  priests,  or  else  ha?e  been  guilty  of 
untruth.      It  is  confirmatory   of  this 
view  that  the  returns  silent  respecting 
Scripture  are  fewest,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
is  least :  the  number  in  Ulster  being  less 
in  number  and  proportion  than  that  in 
Leinster,  and  these  a^ain  show  the  num- 
ber in  Connaught  and  Munster.     Thus 
we  find  that  scriptural  schools,  which, 
it  was  said,  coula  not  find  acceptance 
with  the  people,  had  grown  thirteen,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  said,  twenty-fold, 
*  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and 
prevailed  ;*  while  those  schools  in  which 
It  was  said  the  people  would  rejoice, 
had  actually  diminished  in  number.     It 
may  be  argued,  that  scriptural  schools 
increased  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people— they  endured,  it  mav  be  said, 
the  Scriptures  for  the  sake  of  the  secu- 
lar instruction  given,  where  they  were 
read.  Various  religious  societies  offered 
a  gratuitous  education  as  a  bribe  to  in- 
duce Roman  Catholics  to  read  Scrip- 
ture ! !     This  argument  is  not  sufficient. 
It  admits  of  a  ready  and  a  conclusive 
answer.     *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,*  ob- 
serve Baron  Foster  and  Mr.  Glassford, 
« that  of  the  6,098  daily  schools  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read,  only  1,879  are 
connected  with  any  societies  whatever, 
whether  those  aided  by  the  government, 
or  those  supported  by  individual  con- 
tributions.       In   the    remaining    4,179 
schools,   the  Scriptures   have  of   late 
years  "been  adopted  by  the  voluntary 
choice'of  the  conductors  and  teachers, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  generally  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils — 
a  signal  proof  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nance to  scriptural  instruction  among 
the  people,  and  not  less  an  illustration 
of  tne  effects  silentljr  produced  by  the 
example  and  competition  of  better  in- 
stitutions upon  the  common  schools  of 
the  country.*      Another   and   a    more 
strikino;  illustration  of  these  effSects  is 
given  by  the  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion in  their  second  report,  in  the  year 
1826.     I  beg  your  attention  to  it :  *  In 
the  three  classes  of  schools,*   sa^  the 
commissioners,  *  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Roman  Catholic  elergi^— 
namely,  the  schools   of  the   Christian 
biotherhood,  and  those  connected  with 
religious  orders ;  the  schools  attached 
to  nunneries  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
day-schools   (schools,   as  the   commis- 
sioners observe,  under  the  immediate 
sanction  and   superintendence    of  the 


Roman  CathoKc  clergy),  amounting  in 
all  to  422  schools— 


The  Scfiotuni  wcvc 

Not  read  in 

And  the  retnnit  were 
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<*  So  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Scriptures  had  made  their  way  mto 
more  than  150 — more  than  a  thnti  d 
the  number  of  those  schools  where  tke 
system  of  education  has  been  most  ei- 
clusively  Roman  Catholic  Such  to 
the  issue  of  the  experiment  to  detenmne 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  would  receive  education  ii 
schools  where  the  Scriptures  were  wtA 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  they  vindi- 
cated themselves  from  the  reproaeh  d 
being  adverse  to  scriptural  instruetiMi? 
Not  only  were  tliey  not  deterred  by  the 
aspect  of  the  Bible  from  entering  inte 
the  schools  where  it  was  read,  but  tbey 
gave  proof  that  they  regarded  it  among 
the  attractions  for  which  certain  schools 
obtained  a  preference.  In  the  schools 
of  Protestant  societies— in  the  kAooU 
where  the  pupils  paid  for  instmctioa^ 
in  the  schools  over  which  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics  presided,  held  in  nunDe- 
ries,  in  chapels,  in  the  houses  of  Itf 
confraternities  belonging  to  the  Chnroi 
of  Rome— in  all  these  the  Scriptirw 
were  read.  Such  was  the  result  of  a 
twelve  years*  experiment.  Well  maj 
Baron  Foster  and  Mr.  Glassford  haye 
observed,  *  This  great  amelioration  ia 
the  education  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is 
still  in  progress,  and  perhaps  can  now 
be  checked  oy  no  means  less  powerfal 
than  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  state  as  would  be  calculated  to  cona- 
teract  it.*  ** 

Now  it  is  in  a  country  of  the  spiri- 
tual appetencies  awakened  in  which 
the  forgoing  gives  a  very  significwit 
intimation,  that  the  clergy  f^  the 
Established  Church  are  required  to 
Stand  between  the  Roman  CathoKc 
child  and  the  Bible,  if  they  would  be 
consenting  parties  to  the  system  of 
the  National  Board.  There  is  nothing 
upon  which  the  advocates  of  mere 
secular  education  more  strongly  of 
more  frequently  inwst,  than  the  quick- 
ening and  vitalizing  power  of  know- 
ledge. We  have  always  thought  tW 
they  overrated  that  power.  But  taw 
it  as  they  represent  it.  A  child  who 
has  been  benefitted  by  a  knowle^g* 
of  letters,  will  have  an  appetite 
awakened  within  him  for  moral  and 
spiritual  things.  He  will  desire  some 
fuller  acquaintance  with,  and  better- 
grounded  assurance  of,  the  dogmas  of 
his  religious  belief  ihtax  in  the  days  of 
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his  ignoriuM!6  he  deemed   sufficient. 
His  reading  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  ohjections  of  which  he  hiui  never 
dreamed.    He  sees  the  confidence  with 
which  his  Protestant  associates  appeal 
to  holy  Scripture.     He  knows  that^ 
practically,  the  sacred  volume  has  to 
him  heen  hitherto  a  sealed  book.     He 
earnestly  desires  to  peruse  it.    At  this 
stage  of  his  progress,  that   is,  just 
when  education  is  beginning  to  pro- 
dace  its  best  effects,  he  appeals  by 
words,  or  by  looks  of  more  expressive 
silence,  to  Uie  patron  of  the  national 
school,  (that  pUron  being  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,)  for 
permission  to  attend  to  the  reading 
and  the  exposition  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  answer  must  be  a  stern 
refusal  to  permit  him  so  to  attend, 
unless  for  so  doing,  he  has  the  express 
permission  of  his  parent.      It  is  *not 
enough    that    the  clergyman   should 
know  that  the  parent  does  not  object ; 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  if  he  also 
knew  that  the  parent  secretly  desired 
it.     Unless  the  positive  direction  be 
g^ven,  (a  direction  which  would  at 
once  be  regarded  as  a  practical  depar- 
ture from  the  Church  of  Rome,)  the 
patron  has  no  option  but  that  of  inter- 
dicting the  attendance  of  this  youth 
with  his  scriptural  chiss,  or  of  renoun- 
cing his  connection  with  the  national 
system.    He  might,  indeed,  break  faith 
with  that  system,  and  violate  his  solemn 
engagement  to  observe  its  rules,  by 
permittii^  the  child  to  attend  to  his 
exposition  of  Scripture ;  but  this,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  would  be  a  case  of  but 
rare  occurrence  amongst    the  Esta- 
blished clergy. 

All  this,  we  are  told,  has  been  en- 
joined, that  due  respect  may  be  paid 
to  parental  authority.  But  what  if 
the  child  has  an  irreligiotis,  a  profligate, 
an  infidel  parent?  Is  the  state  to  add 
to  this  sore  affliction  the  additional 
corse  that  would  interdict  the  only  re- 
medy for  its  worst  evils  ?  If  the  pa- 
rent be  a  scomer,  is  the  state  to  say 
that  the  child  shall  therefore  be  de- 
prived of  the  guiding  h'ght  which 
might  lead  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways?  Dr.  O'Sullivan  mentioned 
a  case  which  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  of  an  infidel  parent,  whose 
constant  habit  it  was  to  profane  and 
ridicule  the  holy  Scriptures.  The 
first  knowledge  which  his  child  had  of 
the  word  of  God  was  from  the  Ian- 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  13;. 


guage  of  mockery  in  which  it  was 
treated  with  a  derisive  scorn.  But 
something  which  he  heard  made  an 
impression  upon  hb  mind.  All  reck- 
less as  the  unhappy  parent  was,  the 
texts  to  which  he  gave  utterance  car« 
ried  their  divine  antidote  along  with 
them,  and  proved  sharper  than  a  two- 
edg^  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit. 
The  child  was  strangely  moved,  and 
became  possessed  of  an  insatiate  desire 
for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  blessed 
book.  For  this  purpose  he  made  ap- 
plication to  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
who  gratified  his  wbhes,  and  tmder 
whose  fostering  care,  by  the  divine 
guidance,  he  became  a  most  hopeful 
Christian  convert.  Had  that  clergy- 
man been  the  patron  of  a  national 
school,  and  had  that  application  been 
made  to  him  in  the  school-room,  the 
only  answer  that  could  be  given  must 
be,  « have  you  the  sanction  of  your 
father  for  what  you  desire?  Be- 
cause, if  not,  my  duty  enjoins  me  to 
tell  you  that  you  must  remain  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
while  I  am  pointing  out  to  others  the 
way  of  life,  and  instructing  them  in 
those  saving  truths  by  which  they  majr 
become  wise  unto  salvation.** 

The  following  most  touching  inci* 
dent  was  related  by  the  Dean  of  Cork, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  national  system ; — 

**  About  four  years  ago  an  ungodly 
Protestant,  from  a  neiehbouring  parish, 
sent  his  child  to  his  (tne  Dean  of  Cork) 
scriptural  school,  about  three  miles 
from  Bandon.  After  some  time  the 
father  told  the  master  not  to  teach  his 
child  the  Scriptures,  as  he  wished  that 
he  should  devote  his  whole  time  to 
arithmetic.  When  the  parent  found 
that  his  request  would  not  be  acceded 
to,  he  sent  bis  child  to  a  hedge-schooL 
Finding  that  the  child  did  not  improve 
in  arithmetic,  he  sent  him  back ;  and  it 
pleased  God  that,  besides  advancing  in 
the  other  branches  of  education,  he 
made  such  a  happy  progress  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  were  spiritually 
blest  to  his  soul.  It  so  hanpened,  after 
a  short  time,  that  the  child,  bv  a  fall 
from  a  cart,  had  a  limb  fractured,  which 
he  survived  only  thirty  hours,  having 
died  at  a  lodging-house  m  Bandon.  Be- 
lieving death  to  be  near,  he  sent  for  his 
father,  that  father  who  had  once  di- 
rected that  he  should  not  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  said  to  him,  *  Father, 
2t 
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the  Scriptures  I  was  taught  at  school 
were  blest  to  my  soul.  I  am  now  djing 
happj,  for  I  know  I  am  going  to  my 
Sanour ;  but,  father,  I  have  a  parting 
request,  which  is,  that  you  will  daily 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer  to  God 
to  bless  them  to  your  salyation ;  for  re- 
member, father,  calling  ourselyes  Chris- 
tians, and  saying  we  belieye  in  Christ, 
will  not  save  us.  No.  We  must  have 
that  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  oar  souls,  and 
which  alone  can  convert  us,  and  bring 
mi  to  heaven.'  The  poor  father  was  so 
overpowered  bv  the  dyin^  request  of 
his  child,  that  his  opposition  to  scrip- 
tural  education  gave  way ;  and  the 
evening  of  the  funeral  he  sent  one  pound 
to  the  school,  as  a  testimony  of  his  g^- 
titude  that  his  child  had  been  taught 
the  word  of  Ood  there,  and  died  in  such 
a  happy  state.  Now,  would  any  Chris* 
tian  person  say  that  the  request  the 
father  of  that  child  had  once  made 
should  not  have  been  acceded  to  ?  Surely 
not" 

Will  any  one>  after  this»  contend 
that  a  Christian  clergyman  should 
bind  himself  to  respect  the  wishes  of  a 
profligate  or  an  infidel  parent^  more 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  child^  or 
deem  that  there  is  any  thing  exagge- 
rated or  rhetorical  in  the  following  in- 
dignant language^  in  which  Dr.  O  Sul- 
livan expresses  the  almost  nnanimous 
sentiment  of  the  national  clergy : — 

**  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nice 
boundaries  between  the  due  exercise  of 
parental  authority  and  the  excess  which 
merges  into  despotism;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  feel  assured  that,  when  a 
young  person  has  become  disposed  to 
read  God's  Word — Cloves  it— longs  for 
it,  and  a  parent  exerts  himself  to  dis- 
courage and  stifle  this  hallowed  inclina- 
tion, when  the  voice  of  the  young  per- 
son's heart  and  soul  is,  '  Search  the 
Scriptures,'  and  the  father  commands 
that  Scripture  be  interdicted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  patron  of  a  school  would  be 
guiltv  of  gross  scandal  and  sin,  who 
should  lend  himself  to  the  parent's  pre- 
judices or  vices,  and  oppose  God's  word 
in  the  soul  of  the  child  who  appeals  to 
him  for  justice.  Will  you  say  that  we 
do  the  child  no  wrong  if  we  deny  him 
the  Bible — he  is  only  as  he  was  before  ? 
This  is  not  true  —  his  condition  is 
changed.  He  has  the  testimony  of  our 
rejection  of  his  appeal,  that  we  have  no 
deep  reverence  for  the  Bible — that  we 
value  more  the  word  of  an  unbelieving 
parent  than  the  command  of  God.     He 


has  this  testunony ;  and  the  Proiestaii 
children  who  witness  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  have  a  like  afflicting  testimooT. 
Their  condition  is  dianged  for  the 
worse — changed  by  us — and  our  c(n£* 
tion  would  be  changed.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  petition  was  presented  in  one  « 
our  houses  of  parliament,  which  hid  the 
effect  of  excitmg  a  very  general  feeling 
of  abhorrence  and  disgust  Its  prsyr 
was  to  insure  the  due  solemnity  of  t»r 
pital  punishments  by  appointing  the  pi- 
rochialdergy  public  executioDen.  Wha 
the  petition  was  read,  some^  hesren 
listened  in  silent  scorn — some,  in  wfa«B 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  strong, 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment  in  derisiTe 
shouts  of  lauehter;  and  the  pabfie 
journals  treated  the  affair  m  a  nmilar 
spirit  —  some  ridiculing,  some  reprs- 
bating,  but  all  condemning  the  mm- 
strous  proposition.  Is  it  not  a  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  our  judgment  on  ill 
topkis  of  moral  and  spiritoal  interest, 
that  thb  abortive  petition  shonld  bre 
called  for  so  condemnatory  notices,  lad 
that  a  condition  involving  a  worse  eriU 
imposing  a  far  more  objectionable  (Ast 
— should  have  been  offered,  withort 
awakin«^  a  general  feeling  of  «>"^J^ 
and  indignation  ?  I  am  not  insensme 
to  the  odium  of  an  office  like  that  wUd 
was  to  be  assigned  me ;  but  of  this  1 
am  sure,  that  in  those  solemn  bonis 
when  I  meditate  upon  judgment  to  ooo^ 
and  remember  that  I  must  appear  before 
Him,  whose  minister  I  am,  and  wlx**  J 
profess  to^  serve  and  honour,  I  woud 
rather  gfo,' covered  with  the  shame  w 
the  law's  public  executioner,  than  wit* 
the  afflicting  thought  that  I  had  beei 
supplicated  to  give  scriptural  instme- 
tion  to  a  soul  which  perished,  l>«canse  I 
had  the  impiety  to  refuse  the  benefit « 
the  Word  which  maketh  wise  onto  sal- 
vation. Better  for  us  it  would  b«  to 
have  a  millstone  round  our  neck  and  be 
cast  into  the  sea,  than  to  scandalise  oee 
of  these  little  ones.*' 

But,  we  are  told,  such  is  notAe 
requisition  of  the  National  Boirf 
The  express  assent  of , the  P*'**  " 
not  required.  There  are  some  wo 
have  adopted  the  mtem,  and  wo 
never  think  of  excluding  ^^p 
benefits  of  a  scriptural  class  sucb  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  as  denre  ton- 
main,  provided  the  parent  ^^^J^T 
expressly  forbid  their  attendance.  Thft 
it  will  be  observed,  makes  no  pw- 
vision  for  the  case  of  infidel  par«*; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  * 
as  it  is  altogether  fouadedpoa  a  «»• 
construction^of  the  rules  of  the  boiM. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  en» 
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somewhat  at  large  into  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  that  misconstruction. 

The  condition  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded is  thus  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  hy  Mr.  Blake  in  1833,  and  re- 
published, as  expressing  the  views  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  Board  in  1840 : 


"  The  rule  that  the  hours  from  two 
to  three  of  each  da^,  except  Saturday, 
sh»Il  be  employed  m  reading  and  in> 
9truction  in  holy  Scripture,  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  refi;ulation8  or  the 
sommissioners,  provided  that  such  chil- 
^en  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parent 
to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in 
Jie  school,  and  that  all  others  do  then 
retire." 

Thasy  as  Dr.  O'Sullivan  comments 
apon  the  words,  "  The  Board  would 
prant  permission  to  Protestants  to 
*ead  the  Bible,  provided  the  patron  of 
be  school  became  their  agent,  or  that 
»f  the  inquisition,  to  compel,  if  ne- 
pessary,  the  absence  of  Roman  Ca- 
holic  scholars."  Well,  matters  re- 
named in  this  state  down  to  1842, 
rhen  the  board  would  seem  to  have 
elt  it  necessary  to  give  a  softened  ex- 
ilaoation  of  this  yery  objectionable 
ale.       Dr.     O'SuUivan    thus    pro- 


*'  8udi  seemed  to  be  the  ultimatum 
f  the  National  Board  until  the  year 
&42,  when  it  became,  at  least  in  form  of 
K  pression,  more  accommodating.  I  quote 
'om  the  report  for  1841,  bearing  date 
nne,  1842 : — '  It  seems  still  to  be  sup- 
osed  that  we  prescribe  the  studies  to 
e  pursued  in  all  the  national  schools, 
ad  that  we  exclude  the  Scriptures; 
at  the  reverse  is  the  fact.'  Dideed ! 
^o  they  then  enjoin  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ire,  and  leave  secular  instruction  free? 
iat  to  continue — *  It  belongs  not  to  ua, 
at  to  the  local  patrons  of  each,  to  de- 
smime  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
iren  therein,  subject  only  to  a  power 
I  lis  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  books 
hieh  we  deem  improper;  and,  so  far 
re  we  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
eriptures,  that  we  expressly  recog- 
ise  the  riffht  of  all  patrons  to  have 
lem  used  tor  the  purpose  of  religious 
istruction,  provided  that  each  school 
s  open  to  poor  children  of  all  corn- 
unions — that  due  regard  be  had  to 
irental  right  and  authority — therefore, 
lat  no  child  be  compellea — (the  word 
>mpelled  is  in  itaUca) — 'to  attend  or 
i  present  at  any  religions  instruction 
•  which  his  parents  or  guardians  ob- 
ct ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be 


so  fixod,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby 
in  ellect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
school  affords.'  This  is  clearly  a  very 
different  condition,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
words  in  their  simplicity,  from  that 
which  had  been  previously  made 
known.  Both  appear  still  on  the 
reports  of  the  Board.  Both  cannot 
possibly  be  of  authority.  Let  us  com- 
pare them.  Let  us  take  the  condition 
as  expressed  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  :  it  would  bind 
you  to  exclude  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
from  hearing  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  although 
the  youth  himself  earnestly   besought 

Eermission  to  remain,  and  his  parents 
ad  never  expressed  or  felt  thejpaintest 
disinclination  to  his  receiving  scrip- 
tural instruction.  Take  the  condition 
as  expressed  in  the  other  form,  and 
it  leaves  an  ample  liberty  indeed. 
In  the  former  case  you  cannot  permit 
the  young  person  to  remain,  unless  his 

Earent  or  guardian  have  directed  that 
e  shall :  in  the  latter,  you  may  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  youth,  unless  the 
parent  or  guardian  has  objected  to 
his  attending.  In  the  former  case, 
unless  parent  or  guardian  has  directed 
that  the  youth  attend,  you  have  eneaged 
that,  if  the  joung  person  beseech  yon 
with  streammg  eyes,  and  by  the  most 
solemn  adjurations,  to  allow  his  presenoe 
while  Scripture  is  read,  you  will  not 
yield  to  his  persuasion.  In  the  latter 
case  you  are  free  from  all  care  for  ihe 
parents'  wishes,  if  the  son  or  daughter 
desire  to  join  the  scriptural  class ;  and, 
so  far  from  being  bound  not'to^eld  to 
persuasion,  you  are  free  to  warn,  advise, 
persuade,  nay,  bribe — everything  short 
of  compel — ^the  young  person  to  do  that 
which  is  contrary  to  his  parents'  express 
desire — ^that  is,  to  attend  upon  a  course 
of  religious  instruction  which  he  fears 
may  prove  pernicious.  Is  not  this 
the  import  of  the  condition,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  representation 
of  it?  And  is  this, "^ 'in  the  spuit 
of  the  national  system,  consistent  with 
its  principle  ?  Is  this  its  antidote  to 
what  were  called  the  vices  of  former 
systems?  Is  it  by  a  condition  like 
this  it  insures  children  against  the 
dangers,  and  parents  from  the  fears 
of  nroselytism?  Is  this  the  yalue 
of  the  boasted  guarantee  to  parents 
and  guardians,  which  won  from  the 
first  such  favour  to  the  national 
system  ?  In  truth,  were  the  condition 
on  which  Scripture  is  tolerated  to  be 
understood  in  this  enlareed  sense,  ths 
national  system,  so  far  from  guarding 
against  attempts  to  proselyte,  would,  in 
reality,  advise  and  invite  them.  But 
the  condition  cannot  be  thus  under- 
stood.   The  National  Board  has  taken 
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good  care  to  provide  u^nst  such  an 
uterpretation.  In  the  last — the  ninth 
report — in  which  the  condition  is  ex- 

Sressed  in  its  most  iil>eral  form,  yon 
nd  this  direction — it  is  the  ninth  rule 
in  the  department  of  religious  instruc- 
tion :  —  *  Whatever  arrangement  is 
made  in  any  school  for  giving  religioua 
Instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in 
the  school-room,  in  order  that  those 
children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present 
whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them.' 
Here  it  is  dbtinctly  intimated  that  no 
children  are  to  be  present  but  those 
whose  parents  allow  them.  It  matters 
not  that  the  young  persons  might  be 
themselves  very  desirous  to  remain^- 
they  must  be  excluded  unless  their 
parents  assent.  In  this  rule,  it  is  true, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  party  who  is  to 
enforce  the  exclusion.  The  party, 
however,  is  known.  The  patron 
dearly  is  responsible.  Indeed,  if  the 
queries  addressed  to  applicants  for  aid 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Board 
are  the  same  which  were  framed  by  the 
commissioners,  it  is  clear  that  all  such 
applicants  have  bound  themselves  in  the 
same  obligation.  One  of  these  queries 
was : — *  Will  you  take  care  that  no 
children  be  present  at  any  religious 
kutmotion,  or  exercise,  except  those 
whose  parents  consent  to  their  being 
present  ?'  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
wg  whether  an  answer  to  this  query  is 
at  present  required:  the  queries  are 
now  addressed  by  the  several  inspectors 
to  the  applicants  for  aid:  but  in  one 
rery  remarkable  instance,  it  was  made 
a  means  of  testing  the  genius  of  the 
national  system.  The  answer  re- 
turned to  It  by  the  committee  of  a 
school  in  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
this: — 'The  committee  wish,  that,  at 
least,  one  hour  each  day  should  be  set 
apart  for  scriptural  instruction.  At 
this  time  every  Roman  Catholic  child 
shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire. 
The  committee  feel  that  they  should  not 
interfere  further.*  Aid  was  granted 
to  the  committee  from  which  this 
answer  was  received.  Roman  Catholic 
children  chose  to  join  the  scriptural 
class ;  their  parents  made  no  objection ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  entered 
the  school-room,  and  compelled  them  to 
withdraw — and  the  National  Board 
called  upon  the  committee  to  refund  the 
sums  it  had  advanced  to  aid  them,  on 
the  ground  that  the  patron  had  violated 
the  rules  of  the  Board — *  first,'  as  the 
secretary  of  the  commissioners  explained 
the  affair,  *  by  a  refusal  to  set  apart  a 
day  for  religious  instruction  in  each 
week'—next,  •  by  an  alteration  of  the 
rule  respecting  religious  instruction,' 
in  which,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
board,   *the  parents  should  be  direc- 


tory*   according  to  the  views  of  the 

?atron,  •  the  children  were  diitctorj.' 
do  not  enUr  into  the  inqmrj  whedKr 
this  charge  a^^^nst  the  patron  of  tke 
school  or  his  charge  ag^ainst  the  board, 
had  the  better  foundation.  The  prin- 
dple  of  the  board  is  made  plain  bj  il- 
that  the  patrons  must  carry  into  effect 
the  rule  which  orders  that  parents  ski^ 
direct  the  religious  education  of  tbor 
children.  No  coniusion  of  lanpsgeii 
such  reports  could  render  this  nk 
ambiguous.  It  is  not  the  6rst  tiae  tbe 
National  Board  has  indulged  in  tk 
same  confusion  of  language  wliicb  bi 
given  rise  to  this  recent  controtersT. 
Members  of  it,  too,  have  allowed  then- 
selves  a  similar  Ucense.  Mr.  Blake, 
who  framed  the  condition  in  in 
most  stringent  shape,  in  his  exioi- 
nation  before  the  Lords'  committee,  ex- 
pressed bis  belief  that  the  Scriptire 
might  be  read  during  school-hoo«, 
•  provided  that  no  children  were  cm- 
pellcd  to  take  a  part  in  the  rea«fiij « 
to  be  present  at  it,  without  the  vmsA 
of  thehr  parents.*  This  you  will  ^ 
in  the  Lords'  Report,  page  l,tUl.  A>^ 
on  his  examination  before  the  Comaoat 
committee,  you  will  find  him  insistJog 
on  the  imi>ortance  of  the  rule  that  oe 
children  be  allowed  to  attend  exfef* 
those  who  are  directed  by  their  pareats: 
and  this  on  the  grouna  that  to  reja 
such  a  rule  would  open  fadlitiei  w 
attempts  to  proselyte.  I  «?««  y* 
citations — you  will  find  ample  and  ptf- 
tinent  extracto  in  letters  of  a  ajWe 
lord,  which  have  recently  appeared  a 
the  Evening  Packet,  The  letter  wto* 
appeared  on  Saturday,  March  3» 
appears  to  set  the  question  at  rtft 
Mr.  Blake  was  a  member  of  the  Board; 
but  the  board  itself,  m  its  corporttt 
capacity,  acted  in  precisely  the  99» 
manner,  expressing  itself  in  one  rej^ 
the  fourth,  as  if  it  guarded  onlj  agaW 
compulsion,  and  taking  care  at  a  sw* 
8e<|uent  period  to  frame  Its  ra»* 
against  permission  or  indulgent  » 
the  former,  the  principle  whi»  >*  I 
pronounced  *  fundamental  and  «■*«*•  1 
able*  is,  that  the  national  schooli  m 
open  alike  to  Christians  of  *^.J"2 
nations ;  therefore,  that  no  cbiU  >■• 
be  required  to  be  present,  **•  *f;^ 
the  sixth  report  we  find  th^  P""?!- 
applied.  And  what  is  iU  effect?  ttj 
is  It  illustrated  ?  In  the  repriBtnigJ" 
letter,  written  bv  Mr.  BUke  "JM^; 
before,  and  in  the  givmgthe  J"rT' 
of  italics  to  the  annundation  of  twj^ 
noxious  condition,  •  that  such  chiMr« 
only  as  are  directed  by  their  f»ff^^\ 
attend,  be  then  allowed  to  conun*  ■ 
the  school,  and  that  all  <^^rL 
then  retire.'  Thus  does  the  »» 
report    correct  the  seemingly  ^^ 
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indulgence  of  the  fourth — as  the 
list  report  corrects  its  predecessor. 
But,  inaeed,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
acute  discrimination  to  see  that,  in  the 
fourth  report,  there  is  the  antidote  as 
well  as  the  bane.  '  We  propose,'  say 
the  commissioners,  *  modifyinjs^  the 
letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  re- 
ligious instruction  to  be  given,  and,  of 
course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or 
the  Catechism  learned,  durinc^  any  of 
the  school-hours — provided  that  such 
an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no 
children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to, 
anjr  religious  reading  or  instruction  to 
which  their  parents  object.*  Here  is 
the  condition  on  which  religious  instruc* 
tion  is  to  be  allowed.  It  is  not  that  the 
patrons  shall  permit,  but  that  they  shall 
effect  and  insure  the  absence  of  certain 
children.  Such  was  the  condition  hi 
183&— such  was  it  in  1843,  the  date  of 
the  last  report." 

This^  we  humbly  venture  to  suggest^ 
must  put  an  end  to  any  controversy 
respecting  the  rf  al  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  this  regulation  of  the  National 
Board.  That  they  are  guilty  of  equi- 
vocation in  representing  it  at  one  time 
m  one  light  and  at  another  in  another^ 
does  not,  in  our  judgment,  furnish  any 
valid  excuse  for  those  who  have  has- 
tily or  incon;<iderately  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  this  system.  Because  the 
rule  itself  was  as  unambiguous  as  it 
was  stringent ;  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued unaltered  its  meaning  could  not 
be  misunderstood.  That  plausible 
and  glozing  expositions  of  it  should  be 
given,  might  well  shake  confidence 
in  the  body  by  whom  it  was  framed^ 


but  should  not,  for  a  moment^  be 
suffered  to  deceive  the  plain  under- 
standing of  an  honest  man  as  to 
its  real  import.  If  a  doubt  arose 
from  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  rule  and  its  comment,  that  doubt 
would  be  best  solved  by  a  direct  ^ 
peal  to  the  board  itself.  Such,  at 
least,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
simplest  and  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  dealine  with  such  a  subject. 
But  to  g^p  down  the  rule  with  a 
predetermination  to  understand  it  in  a 
sense  which  its  words  will  never  bear, 
and  that  in  defiance  of  an  authorita- 
tive decision,  which  shows  clearly  how 
it  is  understood  by  its  framers,  does, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  argue  a  degree  of 
blindness  or  disingenuousnesa  with 
which  but  few  amongst  our  clergy 
can  be  charged,  and,  if  fully  known 
to  the  board,  a  degree  of  culpable 
connivance  on  their  part  which  could 
scarcely  be  too  strongly  censured. 

We  say,  therefore,  if  the  rule  is 
still  to  be  preserved  in  its  unabated 
strictness,  let  such  determination  be 
made  known,  and  the  few  of  our 
clergy  who  have  joined  the  National 
Board  will  not  hesitate  one  moment 
as  to  the  part  which  they  should  take. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  persevered  in,  let  it 
BE  FRANKLY  RESCINDED — and  then  we 
say,  one  very  formidable  objection  to 
the  national  system,  which  has  aliena- 
ted from  it  the  regards  of  those  who 
value  the  command  of  God  above  the 
injunction  of  man,  will  be  removed.^ 

Perhaps,  the  most  interestinff  and 
instructive  part  of  Dr.   O'Sulfivan's 


*  We  have,  this  moment,  seen  a  very  important  correspondence,  which  has  taken 
^ace  upon  this  subject,  between  Mr.  Trench,  of  Clougnjordan,  and  the  National 
Board,  in  which  the  point  seems  to  be  conceded.  We  hail  this  apparent  conces- 
sion as  an  omen  of  better  things.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  declared  officially, 
that  the  patron  of  a  national  school  is  not  requured  to  do  more  than  notify  to  the 
children  in  attendance  that  religious  instruction  is  about  to  commence;  and  it 
rests  with  them  to  remain  or  withdraw,  just  as  they  please.  This  is,  obvionsly, 
a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  required  of  the  patron  to  compel 
them  to  withdraw,  unless  the  express  direction  of  the  parent  sanctioned  their 
beinfi^  present  at  religious  instruction. 

There  are,  however,  still  difficulties  in  this  matter,  which  are  rather  adroitly 
evaded,  than  directlv  removed.  In  the  same  report,  to  which  the  commissioners 
refer,  there  is  the  following  rule :  **  Whatever  arranj|^ement  is  made  in  any  sdioo), 
for  giving  religious  instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room — ^in 
order  tluit  those  children,  and  those  onlv,  may  be  present,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  allow  them."  Now,  from  this  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  no  power 
left  with  the  master,  or  patron,  to  permit  the  attendance  of  any  child,  who  has  not 
the  permission  of  his  parent.  While  this  rule  remains  unresdnded,  and  one,  to 
the.  observance  of  which  every  patron  must  be  pledged,  no  liberality  of  interpre- 
tation, which  may  be  given  to  tne  Qther,  could  be  practically  availing.    Nor,  c^n 
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most  able  speech,  was  that  m  which 
he  vindicated  Lord  Stanley  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  most  vicious  por- 
tions of  the  national  system.  That 
noble  lord  was  led  into  grave  error, 
when  he  was  induced  to  believe  that 
the  Bible  was  unpalatable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  But  he  never 
passed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  as 
the  Board  appear  to  have  done,  by 
interdicting  its  use  respecting  one 
class,  as  well  as  not  enjoining  it  re- 
specting another.  But  we  will  suffer 
the  learned  doctor  to  state  the  case 
for  himself. 

"  The  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  to  the 
Duko  of  Leinster,  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional education,  and  the  formation  of 
a  board  of  cominia8ioners,  states  that 
parliament  had  *  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money,  as  an  experiment  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  proposed  system/  which 
iS^,  no  doubt,  well  remembered  by  all 
who  hear  me.  It  contained  instructions 
by  which  the  commissioners  were  to  be 
guided,  in  ^udgin^  of  applications  to 
tnem  for  aid,  and  directed  that  they 
should  refuse  applications  in  which  cer- 
tain objects  were  not  locally  provided 
for.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  memory  of 
many  here  that  this  direction  was  not 
complied  with  ;  and  that  the  reason  as- 
signed for  disregarding  it  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  system  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  on  the  terms  on  which 
the  commissioners  were  directed  to  in- 
troduce it.  This  was  a  confession  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  system  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  The  desire 
of  the  government  and  legislature,  as 
intimated  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  was 
to  institute  a  system  which  should  se- 
cure local  co-operation,  local  expendi- 
ture, and,  it  may  be  added,  local  super- 
intendence, such  as  might  be  connded 
in.  Without  such  adjuncts,  the  system 
should  be  considered  marred  and  imper- 


fect ;  and  when  they  were  foond  «Mt- 
tainable,  the  National  Board  sUoli 
have  dissolved,  acknowledging  thai  tke 
scheme  they  were  appointed  to  otn7 
into  effect  was  impracticable.  Not  to 
do  so  would  have  been  in  itself  w  of. 
fence-  But  theJcommissioDers  of  eds- 
cation  are  guilty*  of  a  far  grarer  wroeg. 
They  set  up  for  themselves  an  eriloriD. 
ciple  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  tk 
instructions  they  impliedW  promised  to 
act  upon ;  and  to  this  idol  of  their  owb 
formation  they  sacrificed  important  mat- 
ters of  detail  upon  which  it  was  tkr 
duty  to  have  insisted.  Whst  wu  it 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  find  loeil 
co-operation,  inspection,  expenfitiic 
for  the  national  system  of  ednestioB? 
What  was  it  which  caused  so  msnj  no, 
whose  services  and  whose  names  wan 
so  earnestly  desired,  to  bold  tbemtdrei 
estranged  from  it  ?  The  rule  respectisg 
Scriptures.  Is  there  any  grcoad  cr 
warranty  for  such  a  rule  in  Lord  Stan- 
ley's letter  ?  I  shall  read  for  yoa  tlw 
only  passage  from  it  in  which  a  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  could  be  lookea  for: 
you  shall  soon  see  how  far  it  is  from  af- 
fording any — *  The  determination  toes- 
force  in  all  their  schools  [the  nobkkti 
is  writing  of  the  Kildare-place  Soci^] 
the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptnref  with- 
out note  or  comment,  was  undonbtedlj 
taken  with  the  purest  motives--witl»tfK 
wish  at  once  to  connect  religions  with 
moral  and  literary  education,  andattte 
same  time  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wosiw- 
ing  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect  by 
catechetical  instruction,  or  comnKSti 
which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  poUoi- 
cal  controversy.  But  it  seems  to  haw 
been  overlookeid  that  the  prindplea  « 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  (to  whiA 
in  any  system  intended  for  geosfsl  ^ 
fusion  in  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  jn^ 
must  necessarily  belong,)  were  totally 
at  variance  with  this  prmciple,  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  holy  Scrrotores,  with- 
out note  or  conunent,  by  <»ildren,  awj 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  cbnrB 


we  consider  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  asTtker  than 
disiniFenoous,  or  most  censurably  neglectfal. 

Stfll  it  holds  out  a  hope.  The  Board  are  evidently  wincing  under  public  opinioa 
Already,  their  system  has  undergone  many  changes ;  but  they  have  all  been  atit 
in  a  way  that  clearly  indicates  a  disposition  to  cling,  with  a  desperate  tenacity,  to 
that  original  error,  to  which  alone  it  is  owing  that  any  such  chans^  were  reqtinrei 
That  error  is  the  prohibition,  whether  total  or  partial,  of  holy  Scriptore-;'*^ 
putting  the  sacred  volume  upon  the  same  level  with  mere  human  works  of  religi*^ 
instruction.  Had  they  adhered  to  Lord  Stanley's  plan,  the  introduction,  or  not, 
of  holy  Scripture,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  would  havebe«iWl^ 
the  judgment  of  the  patron,  while  all  works  of  a  controversial  nature  were  rijidly 
excluded.  Now,  if  they  frankly  recurred  to  this  principle,  and  candidlj  and  iigjj 
nuously  annulled  all  rules  and  regulations  by  which  it  is  contravened,  we  md 
have  some  hope  that  the  system  might  be  made  to  work  well— or,  at  all  efenta,  f« 
would  have  a  very  considerable  security  againat  its  worst  evils. 
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which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right 
of  unaided  private  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  yolome  in  articles  of  religious 
belief.  Shortly  after  its  institution, 
although  the  society  prospered  and  ex- 
tended its  operations  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  legislature,  this  vital  defect 
began  to  be  noticed,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  began  to  exert  them- 
selves with  energy  and  success  against 
a  system  to  which  they  were  in  principle 
opposed,  and  which  they  feared  might 
leaid  m  its  results  to  proselytism,  even 
althouG'h  no  such  object  was  contem- 
plated oy  its  promoters.  When  this  op- 
position arose,  founded  on  such  grounds, 
It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  system 
could  not  become  one  of  national  educa- 
tion.' Such  is  the  memorable  passage 
in  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  which  has  been 
so  nemioiously  abused.  I  concern  my- 
self with  it  on  this  occasion,  no  further 
than  as  it  notices  the  regulation  which 
the  noble  lord  regarded  as  the  vital  de- 
fect of  former  systems — the  defect  which 
he  thought  incapacitated  them  from  be- 
coming: systems  of  united  education.  It 
was  tne  determination  to  enforce  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment  in  the  schools — to  enforce, 
observe,  not  to  permit.  How,  then, 
should  this  defect  be  remedied?  £vi- 
dentlv,  on  the  noble  lord's  principles,  by 
annnUing  the  obnoxious  regulation^--4)y 
not  enforcing  in  the  schools  the  reading 
of  Scripture.  Is  this  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  board  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  noble  lord's  views  into 
action  ?  'They  declare  that  they  regard 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  as  the  great  cnar- 
ter  of  their  system.  I  read  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
National  Board,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  one  of  the 
commissioners — '  What  power  have  the 
board  for  the  formation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  own  conduct  and 
for  the  management  of  the  schools  ?  No 
power  has  been  expressly  given  to  us, 
beyond  the  power  expressed  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster ; 
bat  we  assume  the  power  of  forming 
tuch  rules  from  time  to  time  as  we  think 
necessanr  for  the  furtherance  of  the  sys- 
tem. Air.  Stanley's  letter  is  the  magna 
charta.'  Yes  :  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is 
the  great  charter  of  the  system  of  na- 
tional educatien,  and  observe  how  the 
system  differs  from  it.  This  great 
charter,  as  it  is  styled,  professed  merely 
to  liberalise  national  education — the 
National  Board  would  effect  this  object 
by  banishing  or  incarcerating  Scripture. 
The  great  charter  would  open  the 
school  doors  to  some  who  might  not 
wish  to  hear  the  Word  of  God—the 
National  Board  would  bar  tho  doors 
agamst  the  multitudes  who  would  press 


to  hear  it.  The  great  charter  paid 
respect  to  the  prejudices  and  the  anti- 
scriptural  obligations  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests — ^the  National  Board  extended 
this  accommodation  into  the  enormons 
evil  of  causing  scandal  to  the  consciences 
of  all  among  the  millions  of  British 
Protestants  who  hold  principle  dear. 
If  the  great  charter  were  fairly  carried 
into  effect,  the  experiment  of  united 
education  might  have  a  trial — ^the  wis- 
dom of  the  country  would  be  safe  to 
take  a  part  among  the  agencies  by  which 
it  was  promoted — ^the  Question  whether 
it  would  be  ri^ht  to  take  a  part  would 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case,  not  by  the  vices  of 
a  system  ;  and  although  the  scheme  of 
education,  which  should  be  the  result  of 
such  an  experiment,  might  not  be  per- 
fectly uniform  or  speedOy  completeo,  it 
would  be  one  which  the  charities  of  pious 
hearts  would  exert  themselves  in  mould- 
ing, indulging  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
so  far  as  necessity  demanded,  and  no 
further  than  sound  principle  permitted. 
The  guilt  of  prescribing  limits  to  the 
free  and  widely  practicable  circulation 
of  God's  Word  would  not  be,  as  it  is  now, 
a  national  sin ;  and,  instead  of  seeing 
religious  differences  becoming,  as  they 
are  now  in  too  many  a  district,  mveterate 
and  incurable,  separating  the  classes 
whom  they  distinguish  into  rival  and  (it 
may  be  dreaded)  hostile  nations,  we 
should  have  had  principles  and  feelings 
disengaged  and  set  at  work,  before 
whose  influence  bigotry  could  not  sus« 
tain  itself — we  should  see  our  social  sys- 
tem become  graced  by  instances  of  mu- 
tual toleration,  mutual  deference — ^we 
should  see  that  where  conscience  was 
free,  and  God's  Word  not  rudely  dis- 
honoured, habits  of  edifying  intercourse 
could  be  formed  between  ul  classes  of 
our  people — estrangement  would  cease 
—  where  distrust  could  not  be  kept 
alive,  a  continued  interchange  of  kindly 
ofBces  would  confirm  a  reciprocity  of 
kindly  feelings — and  we  should  in  time 
see  the  hallowed  dream  of  Christian 
and  patriot  realised  in  a  land  where 
discord  had  ceased,  and  the  people  were 
united.  For  all  the  good  left  undone — 
— 4br  the  worst  of  the  evil  that  has 
been  done — for  our  present  social  dis- 
tractions—  for  the  consequences — the 
desolating  consequences,  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them,  the  National  Board 
should  hold  itself  responsible.  The 
prohibition  of  Scripture  was  their  doing. 
They  had  no  warranty  for  it  in  the 
letter  of  directions  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  observe,  and  declared  to 
be  the  great  charter  of  their  system. 
The  evil  was  all  their  own.  And  yet, 
daring  advocates,  or  pliant  instruments, 
affect  to  claim  for  them  the  praise  of 
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Ubma  deafiiif  ,  and  to  say  thmt  their 
eraat  dUtkiettoii  it,  that  they  reepeet 
tae  freedom  of  haman  opinion.  Let 
this  tpecious  falsehood  be  thoronghly 
exposed  and  refuted.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  three  forms  of  law 
respecting  holy  Scripture  applicable  to 
national  education — one,  that  which  en- 
forced the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  every 
school ;  one,  which  neither  enforces  nor 
excludes  the  Scripture ;  and  a  third,  by 
which  Scripture  b  prohibited.  The 
first  would  be  a  law  of  religious  educa- 
tion according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  the  second  would  be 
a  law  of  secultf  education,  such  as 
Lord  Stanley  proposed  to  institute; 
the  third  is  the  law  of  Romanism,  as 
proclaimed  and  enforced  by  the  Na- 
tional Board.  For  not  submitting  to 
tills  law,  and  making  ourselves  nartners 
with  the  framers  of  it,  we  have  ocen  ac- 
cused as  contumacious ;  let  ns  but  have 
a  just  judge  between  us  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  and  we  need  have  little 
fear  of  a  sentence.*' 

Yes;  thus  the  matter  stands  at 
present ;  the  BoMrd  have  transmuted 
into  rampant  popery  the  unsuspecting 
liberality  of  the  noble  lord.  He  has 
done  little  more  than  furnish  the  plat- 
fbrm^  and  provide  the  fEUiilities  which 
have  enabled  them  to  erect  a  snper- 
strnctnre  very  different  f^om  that 
which  he  intended.  He  says*  the  Bible 
shall  not  be  enjoined  npon  those  who 
dislike — they  say,  we  will  not  indulge 
with  itt  those  who  like  it.  He  says, 
I  wish  to  remove  a  stumbling-block 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  they  say,  we  are  determined  to 
place  one  in  the  way  of  the  Protes- 
tants. Thus,  as  Dr.  O'SulKvan  pow- 
erfully contends,  is  the  stamp  of  Ro- 
manism imprinted  upon  their  system. 
Had  the  rule  been  as  Lord  Stanley 
intended,  it  should  have  been  neither 
compulsory  nor  prohibitory  ;  but 
leaving  the  Scriptures  open,  as  the 

Sistures  of  God's  people,  for  the  free 
gress  of  all  who  chose  to  profit  by 
them,  while  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions of  all  others  were  respected,  we 
do  not  say  that  such  a  system  would 
have  been  the  best,  but  it  would,  at 
all  events,  be  one  that  might  be  tried. 
Each  individual  clergyman  would 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  one  that 
might  be  advantageously  adopted.  In 
iom«  casesi  we  h^ve  no  doubt,  it  would 


be  fbund  advisable,  where  no  torn- 
promise  of  principle  could  be  inpoted, 
thus  to  meet  the    Roman   Cathofic 
population  half  way.     He  would  not 
be  scandalised  by  acting  contrsrj  to 
Atf  convictions — and  tkof  would  not 
have  any  reason  to  complain  of  beisg 
tempted  into  a  departure  from  than. 
We  repeat  it,  therefore,  the  Board, 
in    not   contenting    themselves  witk 
Lord    Stanley's   moderate   priodpk, 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence. 
They  have  given  a  decided  party  da- 
racter  to  a  system  which  was  intended 
to  embrace  all  parties.     They  hsre 
raised  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  uj 
co-operation   m  the  carrying  out  of 
that  system,  in  the  minds  of  bv  fitf  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  portioc 
of  the  established  clergy.     Indeed,  wi 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  pris- 
cipal  managers  of  the  National  Bosrd 
contemplated  this   result;   that  tkej 
were  moved  to  this  departure  firoa 
Lord  SUnley's  plan,   chiefly  bj  tk 
consideration,  that  it  must  for  erer 
cut  off  the  conscientious  members  of 
the  Established  Church  from  all  cos- 
nection  with  nations^  education.    Tlie 
government,  they  knew,  did  not  look 
narrowly  into  these  things,  and  wonM 
not  be  likely  to  discern  the  taint  which 
is  yet  verv  perceptible  to  those,  whose 
more  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
spiritual  things.      The  clergy  werei 
therefore,  to  experience  a  full  mesiare 
of  reprobation  from  the  powers  thit 
be,  for  not  adopting,  while  they  coaM 
not,  without  wounding  their  own  coo- 
sciences,  be  consenting  parties  to  thif 
system,  which  placed  under  interdict 
the  VDord  of  Ood.      But,  if  we  are 
wrong  in  thus  imputing  to  them  maSet 
prepense,  in  thus  enforcing  aregoU- 
tion,  for  which  they  bad  no  autbori^ 
in  Lord  Stanley's  letter— a  letter  which 
they  recoffnise  as  their  magma  cktrte^ 
the  remedy,  in  this  case  also,  is  io  ^ 
own  hands.    Let  this  rule  he  resaadeL 
Let  the  system  become  what  Lord 
Stanley  intended  it  to  be— let  there  b« 
no  prohibition  of  Scripture,  where  the 
reamng  of  it  is  desired ;  let  there  be 
no  enforcement  of  it,  where  it  ii  "ot 
desired.  Let  as  much  respect  be  ibo«i» 
to  the  principles  of  one  class,  sshtf 
been  shown  to  the  prejvdiees,  or  w* 
fancied  prejudices,  of  another;  sw 
we  have  very  little  doubt,  ^  ^ 
instances  are  not  a  few,  in  which  oos* 
•cientious  clergymen  of  the  Establiabed 
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Gfanreh  would  no  longer  reftue  their 
co-operation. 

But  until  that*  or  somethmg  equi- 
TjJent  to  that,  be  done»  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Chnrch  must  stand 
aloof  iroro  all  connection  with  the 
National  Board.  They  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  disadvantages  under  which 
tbey  are  placed,  in  thus  being  debarred 
the  patronage  of  the  state  in  their 
endeavours  to  carry  out  their  en- 
lightened views,  while  that  patronage 
is  proAisely  lavished  upon  the  main- 
tainer  of  an  unscriptural  system. 
Bat  they  feel  that  any  compromise  of 
principle  on  their  part,  such  as  is  now 
required,  would  be  a  desertion  of  their 
bonnden  duty,  and  amount  to  an  aban- 
donment of  Uieir  trust  in  God.  Better^ 
therefore,  they  feel  it  to  appeal  to  the 
ftithful  of  their  own  communion  for 
the  means  of  conducting  scriptural 
education  upon  the  principle  which 
they  hold  in  honour,  than  accept  of 
aojr  advantages  from  an  unnatural 
aUiance  by  which  they  must  do  vio- 
lence to  their  heart-felt  persuasions. 
And  in  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  already  prospered  their  exertions 
they  have  reason  for  much  thankful- 
ness to  God.  The  report  which  was 
read  at  their  last  meeting  thus  alludes 
to  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  in 
a  spirit  which  must  surely  be  gratify- 
ing to  every  religious  mind : — 

"To  deny  that  such  difficulties  ex- 
ist, would  bie  as  impolitic  as  it  is,  un- 
happily, untrue ;  for  it  is  not  by  closing 
our  eyes  upon  the  dangers  and  obsta- 
cles that  beset  our  path  m  any  course  of 
life,  that  we  can  either  hope  to  avoid 
them,  or  to  OTercome  their  force.  But 
your  committee  are  not  disheartened  by 
such  impediments,  because  they  do  not 
lean  upon  their  own  strength,  nor  trust 
to  any  human  power  for  the  successful 
result  of  their  exertions.  They  have 
had,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  societv's 
progress,  many  gratifying  proofs  of  a 
considerable  measure  of  success.  For 
these  Uiev  desire  to  be  thankful  to  Him 
'from  whom  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  descendeth,'  and  they  would  take 
toem  as  an  intimation  of  enlarged  pros- 
perity in  time  to  come,  so  long  as  the 
society  continues  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  its  sacred  duty ;  but  even 
were  such  indications  of  success  less 
manifest,  they  feci  that  they  ought  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  cherish  a  de- 
sponding spirit;  they  know  that  the 
Lord  God  Onmipotcnt  reigneth  ; — they 
believe  that  he  has  purposes  of  good  in 


store  for  his  church  ;  and  that  he  wiU, 
in  his  own  appointed  time,  and  by  his 
own  selected  means,  work  these  pur- 
poses into  full  effect ;  and  therefore, 
oven  when  the  course  of  human  affairs 
may  appear  the  most  unpromising,  they 
desire  to  keep  in  continual  remem- 
brance, that  be  can  accomplish  his  own 
will  in  opposition  to  human  plans,  and 
advance,  by  means  apparentlv  tho  most 
incompetent,  any  cause  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  own  glory,  and  tho 
welfare  of  man." 

When  we  consider  the  short  timo 
during  which  the  Church  Education 
Societv  has  existed — the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend— the  depressed  and  impoverished 
state  of  the  established  clergy — the 
ignorance,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
lay  community  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  national  system — the  ^t, 
that  by  three  successive  cabinets  that 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  continuing  to 
struggle  against  it,  our  wonder  is 
great  that  it  has  accomplished  already 
what  it  has  accomplished  under  so 
many  disadvantages.  It  has,  this 
moment,  in  connection  with  it  1647 
schools,  having  99,165  children  on 
the  rolls ;  and  of  these  13,895  are 
children  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
32,788  Roman  Catholics  I  Will  any  man 
doubt,  after  this,  that  bad  government 
acted  a  consistent  part,  and  endowed 
that  system  which  it  believes  to  be  the 
best,  the  whole  population,  with  very 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  would  this 
moment  be  enjoying  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  sound  scriptural  education? 

Already  a  junction  has  been  formed 
with  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
or  rather  that  societv  have  handed 
over  to  the  Church  Education  Society 
the  superintendence  of  their  schools. 
The  report  then  proceeds  :— 

*'At  the  time  of  this  union  there 
were  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  474  schools,  of  which 
not  more  than  14  were  under  the  8U[>er- 
intendence  of  ministers  of  dissenting 
communions.  Of  these  schools  302 
have  been  formally  transferred  to  your 
charge — their  respective  patrons  having 
entered  into  an  engagement  that  they 
shall  in  future  be  conducted  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
your  fundamental  laws ;  and  your  com- 
mittee have  on  their  part  engaged  to 
apply  the  funds  remitted  to  them  bv  the 
London  Hibernian  Committee,  as  nur  m 
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thejT  will  ffo,  in  the  first  instaace,  in 
giying  to  these  f chooU,  so  long  as  Uiey 
coQtinne  to  deserve  it,  the  same  amount 
of  teacher's  stipend,  as  also  of  books 
and  school  requisites,  that  they  have 
hitherto  received  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  23  schools  under  the  Ladies' 
Hibernian  School  Society  have  also 
been  put  in  connexion  with  yon." 

As  an  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  felt  in  some  quarters, 
we  ffladly  give  the  benefit  of  our 
circulation  to  the  following  explana- 
tion, which  has  been  made  in  the  re- 
port* and  by  which  we  trust  any 
scruples  will  be  removed  which  might 
have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  society  :^- 

"  Your  committee  regret  that  one  of 
the  arrangements  connected  with  this 
union  has  been  much  misunderstood  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  and 
has  originated  in  consequence  some 
mistaken  apprehension.  To  prevent  all 
possibility  of  misconception  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  reiterate,  in  the  most 
public  manner  they  are  able,  the  expla- 
nation which  they  have  already  given 
with  respect  to  it. 

'*  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  some  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  are  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
church.  Your  committee  conceived  it 
was  in  accordance  with  your  seoond 
fundamental  law,  that  such  schools 
should  be  taken  into  union  with  your 
society,  although  retaining  their  present 
teachers ;  and  thev  accordingly  made 
a  stipulation  to  that  effect  with  the 
London  Hibernian  committee.  They 
did  not  at  the  time  anticipate  that  any 

Ersons  who  understood  the  laws,  and 
lew  the  practice  of  the  society,  could 
imagine  that  in  acting  thus  they  were 
Ikdopting  any  novel  course,  or  that  they 
meant  to  allow  these  schools  to  have  a 
succession  of  dissenting  teachers.  It 
appears,  however,  that  such  an  im- 
pression was  taken  up  by  some.  Until 
the  subject  was  brought  before  your 
committee  in  a  tangible  form,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  them  to  deal 
with  it;  but  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  was  soon  afforded  them  by  two  of 
the  diocesan  committees — ^the  one  re- 
questing a  definite  explanation  of  the 
arrangement  alluded  to ;  the  other  re- 
quiring from  your  committee  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  second  fundamental 
taw,  upon  which  that  arrangement  was 
professedly  based.  To  the  former  they 
replied,  that  they  '  did  not  contemplate 


extending  this  permisiioa  to  muten 
hereafter  to  be  appointed;'  tothelstUr, 
that  they  conceived  *  the  mesnioj  of 
the  second  fundamental  law  to  be,  that 
all  schoolmasters  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, either  to  new  schools,  or  to  a- 
isting  schools  whose  masters  have  been 
removed,  shall  be  in  all  cases  maiBben 
of  the  diurch.' " 

Thus,  while  the  aid  of  govenunent 
is  largely  given  to  the  Roimsh  pricsti^ 
to  muntain  the  empire  of  the  king* 
dom  of  darkness— to  double  rivet  the 
fetters  of  those  whom  they  hold  is 
spiritual  bondage — to  put  a  bridle  is 
the  jaws  of  the  people,  caoshig  tkn 
to  err — ^the  few  enlightened  fnendi  of 
truth  who  have  combined  for  the  pof- 
pose  of  promoting  a  sound  systso  of 
scriptural  instruction  have  already  col- 
lected together  nearly  1 00,000  po^ 
who  are  daily  instructed  in  the  retolig 
of  the  divine  word ;  and  of  theie^ 
nearly  one  third  are  members  of  &» 
Church  of  Rome !  Ponder  this,  je 
legislators,  who  look  upon  popery  ia 
Inland  as  "  un  fiut  accompli ;"  who 
deem  it  expedient  that  the  peopte 
should  be  ^ucated  upon  its  {ffinoi- 
pie,  if  they  are  to  he  educated  st  sO ; 
and  acknowledge  that  yon  have  mis- 
taken both  their  character  aodjoor 
own  duty  in  acting,  as  you  have  doodi 
under  such  a  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  sthringB  of 
the  popular  mind  in  the  direction  of 
more  enlightened  convictions,  sre 
amongst  the  most  noticeable  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  of  the  ftcts 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  moral 
inquirer.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  that  scriptural^ 
lightenment  should  £ul  to  prodooes 
very  perceptible  infiuoice  upon  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  are  acquainted  with  a  cisi 
in  which  a  poor  man  sent  his  child  to 
a  scriptural  school,  with  no  view  he- 
yond  the  acquirement  of  the  tempo- 
ral knowledge  which  might  there  be 
gained.  His  priest  call^  apon  iiia 
to  withdraw  the  child.  The  man  re- 
monstrated, and  expre«ed  the  p^ 
satisfaction  which  he  had  at  the  vf- 

E rising  proficiency  which  his  chiW 
ad  made,  and  added,  that  be  S^ 
not  see  how  he  could  be  the  worse  f» 
learning  to  read  the  Bible.  "Bat, 
said  he,  "  I'll  tell  your  reverence  wW 
ni  do.  If  you  set  up  as  good  a  sAoo'* 
rU  send  him  to  you."    •*  I  will  not,*' 
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said  the  priest.  '^TlieD^''  said  the 
man,  "  he  must  go  where  he  has 
abeadj  got  ao  mach  benefit."  This 
produced  a  storm  of  abuse>  in  which 
the  reverend  gentleman  told  him,  that 
in  his  dying  hour  he  would  not  give 
him  extreme  unction.  "  You  wont  1" 
says  the  man.  "I  wont,"  says  the 
priest  "  Then,"  observed  the  rustic, 
who  was  *'abnormis  sapiens,"  "with 
the  blessing  of  God,  1*11  endeavour 
to  outlive  your  reverence."  Thus  it 
is,  that  every  where  throughout  the 
country,  common  sense  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  heart  are  at  war 
with  that  system  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness under  which  alone  the  domination 
of  an  unscriptural  priesthood  can  be 
inamtained.  And  while  nature,  and 
gnce,  and  common  sense,  and  ^ow- 
mg  spiritual  light  are  thusstrugghng  to 
disengage  themselves  from^the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  idolatry  in  which  they 
had  been  involved,  these  happy  ten- 
dencies are  counteracted  by  a  mandate 
which  remands  them  sternly  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  and 
pronounces  an  interdict  upon  all  edu- 
cation but  such  as  they  may  receive 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge, 
who  refuse  to  enter  into  the  sacred 
edifice  themselves,  while  those  who 
would  enter  in  thev  hinder. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  may  be  done  by  judicious  exer- 
tions to  mcrease  the  numbers  of  our 
Protestant  population,  inquire  what 
has  been  done  in  Mr.  Preston's  inte- 
resting colony  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare.  Of  ue  heroic  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Nanglo  at  Achill  our  readers  are 
sufficiently  aware,  and  of  the  astonish- 
hig  fact,  that  in  that  extreme  part  of 
popish  Ireland  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary have  been  blessed  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  d^pree,  that  an  additional 
church  has  been  lately  re<^uired  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  moreasing 
converts.  And  there  has  just  been 
)Ut  into  our  hands  a  report  from  the 
)ingle  Colony,  in  an  extreme  part  of 
the  county  of  Kerry,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract: — 


^1 


'*  The  number  of  converts  in  Dingle, 
in  January  1843,  was  310  individuals. 

**  The  number  of  converts  in  Dingle, 
in  March  1844,  was  830  individuals; 
78  families. 

"  Attendance  at  the  school  in  Dingle 


now,  children  180;  on  Sunday,  adults 
130. 

"  At  Keelmelchedar  there  are  con- 
verts 80. 

"Children  at  Keelmelchedar  school 
41. 

"  At'Dunerlin,  converts  50. 

'*  Children  of  Dunerlin  at  school  2a" 

Such  is  the  work  which  is  now  going 
on  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and 
to  which  ''a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement"  has  been  given  by  a 
system  of  policy  which  strengthens  the 
hands  of  an  unscriptural  priesthood  by 
legislative  encouragement  and  temporal 
aid,  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  au- 
thority is  fading  before  the  progress 
of  truth  and  knowledge !  God  says 
of  popery,  "  It  shall  decrease."  "  No," 
says  the  British  legiskture,  '^  it  shadl 
increase."  God  says,  "  The  circle  of 
light  shall  gain  upon  the  circle  of 
darkness."  "  No,"  says  the  British 
parliament,  ''the  circle  of  darkness 
shall  gain  upon  the  circle  of  light." 
Is  there  any  other  language  in  which, 
with  our  convictions,  we  could  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  perverse  policy 
by  which  the  domination  of  a  tottering 
superstition  is  maintained,  and  the  la- 
bours of  evangelical  men  marred  or 
counteracted  in  Ireland  ? 

All  the  government  had  to  do  was, 
to  stay  their  baud ;  not  to  obstruct  the 

Progress  of  light ;  not  to  aid  in  up- 
olding  the  empire  of  darkness ;  and 
a  process  would  have  gone  on,  rapidly, 
by  which  the  whole  country  would  be 
evangelized.  They  had  only  to  re- 
cognise, and  to  uphold,  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  as  the  authorised 
organ  of  national  education,  and,  de- 
spite the  maledictions  of  those  who 
'<  hate  the  light,"  education  upon  scrip- 
tural principles  would  proceed,  until 
its  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
Instead  of  that,  thev  have  established 
"  the  National  Board;"  and  that  board 
have  made  the  Romish  priesthood  of 
the  country  their  agents  in  the  work 
of  enlightening  the  popular  mind !  It  is 
as  yet  too  soon  to.say  with  what  fruits; 
but  that  priesthood,  through  their 
whole  extent,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
humblest  curate,  manifested,  during 
the  repeal  agitation,  dispositions  and 
principles  which  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  tendency  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  will  impart,  where 
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they  or   their   instromeots   are  the 
masters. 

But  we  are  asked,  why  not  co-ope- 
rate  with  that  priesthoodi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  at  least  to  miti- 
ffate  the  evil  ?  Because  we  could  not 
do  so,  as  things  stand  at  present^  with- 
out committinfif  ourselves  to  an  appro- 
vml  of  principles  which  we  condemn. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  again  to  the  topics 
which  we  have  already  disposed  of ; — 
we  could  not  be  consenting  parties  to 
a  system  which  would  require  of 
us  to  constitute  ourselves  a  wall  of 
separation  between  Roman  Catholic 
children  and  the  word  of  God.  But 
if  we  did,  it  would  not  be  of  any 
avail.  The  instances  are  not  a  few  in 
which  such  a  cooperation  was  tried, 
and  proved  to  be  worse  than  useless. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
statement  from  the  Rev.  F.  Trench, 
of  Cloughjordan,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  of  the  probable  offences  which 
led  to  the  murder  of  the  national 
schoolmaster,  Sheppard,  who  was 
under  his  special  protection.  This 
unfortunate  man,  it  is  supposed,  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  priest 
for  attending  strictly  to  Mr.  Trench's 
directions  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Board.  He  was  denounced  from  the 
altar  and  savagely  murdered.  It  is 
strange,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  this 
denunciation  was  not  alluded  to  at  the 
trial.  In  a  trial  that  preceded  it,  a 
similar  fact  was  deposed  to  by  witnesses. 
The  victim,  Tiemey,  was  named  from 
THE  ALTAR  in  the  morning,  and  mur- 
dered on  Sunday  evening!  But  in 
the  case  of  Sheppard,  we  are  told  by 
The  Statesnum  newspaper,  "this  fact 
of  altar-naming  was  purposely  sup- 
pressed,^/A^parpo^te  of  screening  tke 
National  Board.*^  The  editor  thus 
proceeds:— 

"In  our  paper  of  Friday  last  ap- 
peared the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
James  Sheppard,  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  national  school,  Cloughjordan.  The 
prisoners  were  found,  as  usual,  not 
guilty.    In  the  charge  of  the  judge  hi 


the  former  case,  allosioQ  was  nadt  to 
the  altar-namiog  as  a  possiUe  motiTc. 
In  the  charge  of  the  same  judge  in  tkis 
case,  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  aW 
sence  of  motive,  because  thb  sHir. 
naming  in  this  case  was  desifnedlj  sop- 
pressed.  Yet  we  are  credibly  inforiMd 
that  the  fact  of  the  altar  demmriatios 
of  Sheppard,  on  the  Sunday  hefort  his 
murder,  is  notorious  in  that  neigfabov- 
hood.  And  the  cause  of  that  d^onda- 
tion  is  aJleged  to  be  some  offence  takia 
by  the'priest  on  occasion  of  his  risit  to 
the  national  school  of  Clongfatordaa, 
patronised  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Treedi. 
\Ve  are  informed  that  the  knowledn  of 
this  fact  wasj  in  tho  possession  <n  tk 
magistrates  who  took  the  infonnatioBS ; 
of  the  crown  prosecutors^  and  of  tk 
Rev.  Mr.  Trench  himself,  who  gaw 
evidence  at  the  trial,  which,  oontrarfte 
his  usual  practice,  be  attended  for  sen- 
ral  days.  The  reason  or  excuse  aOoged 
for  this  suppression  of  truth  is,  "to 
avoid  giving  a  party  complexion  to  tke 
trial,  and  so  to  gain  a  chance  of  a  Ttr- 
dict."  In  the  former  case  the  eridcnee 
of  the  awful  fact  is  given,  in  this  it  is 
suppressed,  but  in  both  instances  tk 
result  of  no  verdict  is  the  same,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  priestly  deDOtnee- 
ment  was,  in  tho  country  and  to  the 
jury,  notorious.** 

We  do  think  that  Mr.  Trench  owes 
an  explanation  to  the  public  upon  this 
subject.  Was  there  a  diflerwe  of 
opinion  between  the  priest  and  bio 
respecting  the  course  of  instmetioo 
in  the  national  school?  Did  the  de- 
ceased incur  the  displeasure  of  tbi 
priest,  because  he  followed  his  injime- 
tion  ?  Was  he  deooanced  from  tbe 
altar  in  the  manner  described?  And, 
did  his  murder  follow  his  denonnoe- 
ment  so  soon  as  has  been  stated/ 
Because,  if  the  case  be  so,  (and  we 
do  think  Mr.  Trench  would  have  con- 
tradicted the  naragraph  in  the  StatM- 
man,  if  it  had  no  foundation  in  M) 
it  speaks  trumpet-tong^ed  as  to  tbe 
utter  inefficacy  of  any  attempt,  on  tke 
part  of  the  established  clergy*  to  cor- 
rect the  vices,  or  to  prevent  the  '  " 
of  the  national  system.* 


*  The  following  which  we  extract  from  **  the  Warder  '*  of  April  6th,  will  giro  the 
English  reader  some  idea  of  the  altar  denunciation  above  described : — 

**  Altar  denunciations,  or  rather  proscription,  we  have  frequently  spoken  ot 
They  are  no  bruta/ulmina,  but  the  thunder  in  which  the  bolt  of  death  is  too  oftcs 
vollied.  This  sure  mode  of  devoting  the  obnoxious  to  tho  infernal  penalties  of 
Ribbonism,  is  widely  practised  and  in  full  operation  in  the^south  of  Ireland.  Is  tee 
piany  cases,  indeed,  the  reverend  culprit  is  screened^  and*  his  victim  perishesi  ^b^ 
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We  are^  accounted  with   another  the  priest ;  although  no  rule  of  the 

ease,  in  which  similar  co-operation  was  Board  was  violated,  it  was  denounced 

attempted,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  from   the  altar  ;    the  children  were 

and  which  proved  altogether  unavail-  withdrawn  ;    and,    consequently,   the 

ing.     The  school  was  going  on  appa-  aid  of  the  Board  was  withheld, 

rentlj  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pro-  While  matters  remain  in  this  state, 

testant  patron — but  this  did  not  please  therefore,  there  neither  can,  nor  ought 


the  immediate  executionerj  of  his  dastard  malignity  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  while  he  himself,  with  the  complacency  of  conscioos  security,  and  the 
swagger  of  sleek  and  prosperous  villany,  mounts  the  table  to  swear  to  the  social 
virtues  of  the  murderers  at  the  bar — ^his  own  atrocity  too  often  unexposed,  and 
his  sanfinxinary  ministers  too  seldom  convicted.  In  our  last  publication,  the  reader 
win  find  the  report  of  a  trial  of  a  man  named  Glecson  for  the  murder  of  another 
named  Tiemey,  and  which,  spite  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  unexceptional 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  In  tliis 
case  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  denounced  by  the  priest  on  Sunday 
in  the  chapel,  and  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  that  denuncia- 
tion— a  pronapt  following  up  of  the  sacerdotal  anathema.  AVo  reprint  the  following 
passage  from  the  evidence  of  John  Gieeson: — 

"•Mr.  Brewster — Were  you  in  the  chapel  the  Sunday  he  was  killed?  I  was. 
Did  the  priest  that  day  speak  of  Tiemey  ?  He  did.  What  did  he  say  of  him  ?  He 
said  he  hoped  he  would  refrain  from  what  he  had  done,  for  that  the  two  men  he  had 
hi  were  innocent.  AVas  that  all  he  said?  He  said  he  hoped  the  deceased  would 
refrain  before  the  trial  day  come^.  That  is,  that  he  would  not  prosecute  your 
brother  and  Larkin  ?  He  did  not  tell  his  meauiag.  What  exactly  did  the  priest 
say  in  the  chapel  ?  He  said  he  hoped  Tierney  would  refrain  from  the  hadneee  of 
swearing  againet  the  two  men  he  had  innocently  in.  Did  he  say  anything  more  ?  No. 
Did  he  not  give  a  warning  to  his  parishioners  ?  Yes  ;  he  told  them  to  take  care 
what  they  would  do,  and  to  be  sure  to  have  the  right  persons  when  they  swore 
aaamst  men.  He  named  Tierney  f  He  did.  As  the  person  who  swore  falsely  ? 
Yes.  The  mass  was  over  in  an  hour  that  day  ?  No,  for  the  priest  took  long 
preaching.  And  Tiemey  was  killed  on  Sunday  niaht  f  He  was.  1  heard  Tierney 
was  present  in  the  chapel,  and  I  heard  the  priest  say  Tierney  was  at  confession 
with  nim  at  first  mass.' 

'*  Upon  a  former  trial,  in  1843,  this  priest  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  witness, 
and  his  evidence  upon  that  occasion  has  been  reprinted  by  the  *  Nenagh  Guardian,' 
in  substantiation  or  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  Q.C.,  in  his  reply,  and  which  this 
priest  Maher  has  attempted  to  repel.  The  practice,  it  would  seem,  is  for  the  priest 
to  warn  the  crown  witness  against  peijury,  or,  in  other  words,  against  giving  his 
evidence  so  as  to  convict,  and  this  warning,  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  savage  and  signi- 
ficant denunciation,  and  accompanied  by  the  pointed  mention  of  the  offender  by 
name^  is  promptly  followed  up  by  its  dreadful  practical  consummation : — 

"  Extract  from  the  *  Nenagh  Guardian,*  of  Saturday,  the  2r>t'i  March,  1843 :  — 

"Shootine  at  with  intent  to  kill. — Michael  Larkin,  and  Thomas  Gieeson,  were 
indicted  for  having  on  the  25th  of  February,  at  Ballinacluu-:^h,  discharged  a  gun  at 
Patrick  Tierney,  with  intent  to  kill.     After  the  examination  of  several  witnesses, 

**The  Rev.  John  Maher,  P.P.,  of  Toomavara,  was  called  on  by^Mr.  Hassard  to 
give  the  prisoners  a  character. 

"  *  The  Rev.  Gentleman  being  sworn,  was  examined— I  know  the  prisoners ;  I 
know  their  general  character,  for  I  have  been  their  parish  priest  these  twenty 
years ;  I  know  them  to  be  peaceable,  industrious  men.  I  know  them  not  to  be 
mUed  up  in  those  matters  that  disturb  the  country. 

'*Mr.  Scott— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  neighbourhood  of  your  parish  has  been 
disturbed  of  late  ? 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maher — I  cannot  say  it  is  remarkable  in  the  way  of  disturbance 
more  than  any  other  place. 

"  Mr.  Scott — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  people  in  your  chapel  ? 

'*  Rev.  Mr.  Maher — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  spealcing  of  people  by  their  names. 
Dunns  the  time  of  the  assizes,  I  caution  them  to  guard  agdnst  false  swearing ;  for 
1  have  known  instances  where  people  have  been  induced  to  do  so. 

**  Mr.  Scott — Did  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  deceased  in  your 
chapel  ? 

**  Rev.  Mr.  Maher — He  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  notion  of  making  a 
charge  upon  him  with  regard  to  an  improper  familiarity  which  he  had  with  a 
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to  be  any  Attempt,  on  our  part,  at  co- 
operation. When  the  Board  alter 
their  system,  and  shape  their  rules 
aiW  a  fashion  more  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  which  they 
call  their  charter,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  consider  how  far  indiTidaal 
clergymen  of  Uie  Church  of  Eng^d 
may,  or  may  not,  connect  themselves 
with  it.  Until  then,  we  hare  only  to 
go  on,  as  we  have  hitherto  done, 
trusting  to  the  divine  blessing,  and 
Availing  ourselves  of  the  liberality  of 
our  Protestant  brethren,  both  here 
and  in  EnglAnd,  for  the  onbf  inetiiute 
which  now  exists  in  Ireland  for  secure 
ing  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
bUssings  of  a  scriptural  education. 
Nor  cAn  we  conclude,  without  noticing, 
with  admiration  and  gratitude,  the 
noble  offer  which  Dean  Bernard  has 
made — and  which  will,  we  trust,  be 
met  as  it  deserves.  He  has  pledged 
himself  to  give  to  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  on  condition  that  nine  thou- 
sand more  are  collected  within  the 
present  year.  We  will  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  doubt,  for  one  moment,  that 
the  advantages  of  this  princely  proposal 
will  be  reiJised.  Let  the  gentry  of 
our  church  only  exhibit  a  similar  zeal, 
and4he  society  will  speedily  be  put  into 
a  condition,  from  which  the  happiest 
results  may  be  expected.  God,  we 
are  told,  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. When  we  exhibit  a  self- 
renouncing  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
scriptural  education,  somewhat  cor- 
reapondinff  to  its  vast  importance,  in  a 
country  lilce  this,   it  may  graciously 


please  his  divine  migesty  to  open  (at 
us  facilities  for  proceeding  ia  the  good 
work,  of  which,  at  pres^it,  the  hops 
may  seem  distant.  We,  therefore^ 
say  to  one  and  all  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  holy  oaoa^  '<  be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good.*' 


P08T9CmiPT. 

We  deem  it  right  not  to  dote  oor 
paper  without  presenting  to  our  readers 
the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
nlace  between  Mr.  Trench  and  the 
National  Board,  to  which,  in  a  pre> 
ceding  note,  we  have  alluded. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence: 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Clancart^. 

•'April  U»28«l 
**  Mr  DJiAB  LoBi>— herewith  I  seod 
von  a  copy  of  a  communication  whiek  I 
have  just  received  .from  the  Board  of 
Education. 

**  The  letter  which  we  agreed  upon  as 
desirable  to  be  written  by  me  to  the 
commissioners  is  as  follows ; — 

u  i  CloQfl^Sordui,  April  a,  1M4. 

•«  *  Snu-The  Earl  of  Clanoarty  has 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, that  "  the  reading  of  the  Bible  eaa 
never  be  introduced  into  the  (national) 
schools,  except  after  notice  given  that 
all  those  pupils  should  withdraw  whose 
parents  or  guardians  have  not  expressly 
directed  them  to  attend."  His  lordship 
has  justified  hb  statement  by  referring 
to  the  sixth  report  of  the  commissioners. 


female ;  I  said  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  told  him  that  it  was  tke 
general  opinion  he  was  swearing  falsely  against  the  prisoners. 

*'  Mr.  Scott — Do  you  know  yourself  that  he  swore  falsely  ? 

**  Rev.  Mr.  Maher — Only  from  the  general  report  of  the  neighbourhood. 

**  lir.  Scott — How  long  before  bis  death  did  you  denounce  hun  ? 

*'  Rev.  Mr.  Maher — I  md  not  mention  his  name.  I  had  reason  to  speak,  and  I 
referred  to  the  people  in  general,  and  to  him  in  particular. 

**  To  Mr.  Scott— It  was  on  a  Sunday  he  came  to  mv  house. 

*'  Mr.  Scott — Yes ;  and  he  was  attacked  afterwaros — in  fact,  he  was  murdered 
that  night  (sensation  m  court). 

I  /*  To  the  Court — He  came  to  me  on  Sundaif  morning,  and  ashed  Me,  my  lord,  tf  he 
was  not  to  be  attacked, 

*'  Mr.  Hassard— By  '  attacked,*  my  lord,  he  meant '  spoken  of.* 

**  Court — And  did  you  speak  of  him  ? 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Maker — In  a  general  manner  I  made  general  observations.  I  said 
some  people  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  forward  to  swear  in  matters  which  they 
knew  to  be  fals  . 

**  Court — Did  you  mention  his  name  at  that  time  ? 

^  Rev.  Mr.  Maher_I  bbubyb  I  did  1 1 1 " 
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in  which  a  letter  is  quoted,  addressed 
by  the  secretary  of  tEe  Board  to  the 
patron  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
school,  wherein  he  (Lord  Clancarty) 
asserts  that  his  statement  Is  borne  out. 
He  farther  relies  upon  the  eTiden^Be  of 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Carlile,  in  the  Com- 
mons' committee,  in  1837,  upon  the  point 
in  question. 

**  *  On  the  other  hand,  I  stated  that  all 
that  Tour  rules  require  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  public  notification  in  the 
school  of  the  hour  at  which  religious 
instruction  is  given,  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  Board  should  be  hun^  up  in  the 
school,  saying  that  no  child  is  required 
to  remain  at  that  time  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  parent,  and  that  nothing 
ftirther  was  required. 

'"I  have  justified  my  view  of  the 
subject  by  appealing  to  tne  plain  gram- 
matical meamne  of  the  existing  rules, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  model  appli- 
cation sanctioned  in  your  sixth  report, 
as  well  as  with  the  practice  sanctioned 
in  my  own,  and  in  all  other  national 
schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

**  *  We  have  both  aj^eed  upon  the 
desirableness  of  my  making  this  specific 
communication  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  say  which  of  us  is  in  error  upon 
the  subject ;  and  I  have  Lord  Clancar- 
ty's  authority  for  saving  that  we  will 
both  regard  your  reply  as  deciding  the 
question,  i  I  remain,  your  obedient  ser- 
vuit, 

"  *  F.  F.  Trench.' 

"The  reply  just  received  from  the 
seeretaries  is  as  follows  : — 

*' «  Sdocalion  Offloe,  April  10, 1844. 

'*  *  Snu— Having  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  your  letter  of 
the  2nd  instant,  we  are  curected  to  in- 
form you,  in  reply,  that  Lord  Clancarty 
is  in  error  in  stating  that  "the  reading 
of  the  Bible  can  never  be  introduced 
into  the  national  schools,  except  after 
notice  given  that  all  those  pupils  should 
withdraw  whose  parents  or  guardians 
hare  not  expressly  directed  them  to  at- 
tend ;**  the  rule  of  the  Board  being  as 
follows — section  IL  par.  3,  "  The  pa- 
trons of  the  several  schools  have  the 
right  of  appointing  such  religious  in- 
struction as  they  may  think  proper  to 
be  given  therein,  provided  that  each 
school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com- 
munions: that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority  :  that,  ac- 
cordingly, no  child  be  compelled  to  re- 
cei?e  or  be  present  at  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  object ;  and  that  the  time  for 
giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall 


be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  dbrectly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages 
which   the  school   affords.     Subject  to 
this,  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
either  during  the  fixed  school  hours  or 
otherwise ;"  and  par.  6,  "  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protes- 
tant authorised  or  Douay  version,  as 
well    as  the   teaching   of   catechisms, 
comes  within  the  rule   as  to  religious 
instruction."     We  are,  sir,  your  very 
obedient  servants, 
(Signed) 
"  «  Maurice  Cboss,  >  a,,^^.^^ 
'      "'Jambs  Kblly,     J  8«»eUnes. 

•« '  Ber.  r.  r.  Trmch,  Glonghjordaii.'  •• 

In  this,  a  decision  appears  to  be 
given  against  the  position  for  which 
Lord  Clancarty  contended ;  but  as  it 
is  made  upon  an  incomplete  view  of  the 
case^  we  entirely  concur  with  our  able 
cotemporary  The  Evening  MaU,  that 
it  must  be.regarded  as  unsatisfactory^ 
and  would  seem  evasive.  It  is  true 
that  the  rale  above  cited  is  contained 
in  the  sixth  report  of  the  National 
Board.  But  it  is  also  true  that  that 
other  rule  to  which  we  referred— 
namely,  that,  *'  Whatever  arrangement 
is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  must  be  publicly 
notified  in  the  schoolroom,  that  those 
children,  and  those  only,  may  be  pre- 
sent whose  parents  or  guardians  allow 
them/*  appears  in  the  same  report. 
According  to  the  dictum  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  duty  of  the  patron  is 
simply  not  to  compel  reluctant  children 
to  attend ;  according  to  this  last  t»- 
junction  his  duhr  would  be  not  to  aUow 
them  to  attend,  during  the  time  of 
religions  instruction,  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  their  parents.  Mr. 
Trench's  question  should  have  had 
reference  to  this  r^ulation  as  well  as 
to  the  other,  and  he  should  have  de- 
sired to  be  explicitly  informed  whether 
it  is,  or  is  no^  to  l>e  considered  bind- 
ing. Because,  if  it  be  not,  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  the  public  should 
be  ofiScially  informed  of  that  fact 
And  if  it  be,  it  is  very  clear,  that 
however  plausibly  the  commissioners 
may  have  contrived  their  reply  re- 
specting the  one  rule,  judgment  must 
go  by  default  against  them  upon  the 
other. 

When  it  is  considered  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners  was  on  a 
former  occasion,  our  present  distrust 
will  not  seem  unreasonable.  We  allude 
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duTdren  shall  not  be  compelled  to  it- 
tend.     No  further  protection  than  tJib 
is  ftlForded  to  an  anxions  parent   If  t 
child  can  be  indnced  by  argomcnt,  en- 
treaty, persuasion,  STmpathy,  cajolery, 
bribery,    the  miserable  parent's  fcsn 
and  wishes  may  be   altogether  disre- 
garded—be has  no  altematire  but  tbt 
of  withdrawing  his  child  from  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  seealar  know- 
ledfl[e,  where  it  is  given  at  snch  dmger 
to  his  religious  principles.     The  as- 
nouncement  which  Mr.  Trench  has  re- 
ceived, and  which  is  proclaimed  wiUi » 
much  apparent  triumph,  we  repeat,  is 
fraught  with  evil.     It  proclaims  to  pow 
Protestants,   in  all    parts  of  Waad, 
where  they  are  few  in  number,  that  tte 
nadonal  schools  are  to  be  ageudes  ii 
the  hands  of  priesU,  and  monks,  ujl 
nuns,  for  the  perversion  of  their  chil- 
dren's faith.     It  proclaims,  to  the  dergy 
of  all  persuasions,  that  every  nadoaii 
school  will  be  henceforth  a  debat«We 
ground  for  sharp  controversy.     Is  a 
word,   it  orodaims   that  the  nati«M 
system,  so  far  from  being  secured  agaiart 
the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  b  now  a 
system  where  the  endeavour  to  miK 
proselytes,  by  bein?  inferentially  eds- 
teroplated  and  admitted,  has  becooe  a 
religious    duty.      To    this   compk«« 
things  have  come,  through  the  vadUi- 
tions  of  the  National  Board.    Hat  pot 
Lord  Stanley  an  interest  in  provimi^ 
that  they  be  at  length  arrested  in  tk«r 
downward  career,   and   that  they  be 
taught  and  required  to  conduct  the  tf- 
fairs  of  the  system   confided  to  thar 
charge,  on  some  intelligible  and  steady 
principle  ?** 


to  the  case  which  Dr.  O'Sullivwi  men- 
tioned in  his  speech,  that  in  which 
application  was  made  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  to  know  whether  the  simple 
pledge  that  no  compulsion  should  be 
used,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  system.  The 
answer  implied  that  it  would.  The 
grant  was  made  ;  the  school  came 
into  operation ;  and  some  Roman 
Catholic  children,  who  themselves  de- 
sired to  remain  during  the  hours  of 
r^igtons  instruction,  were  permitted^ 
to  do  so.  Now  although  this  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  terms  upon 
which  the  grant  in  this  particukr  case 
was  solicited  and  accepted,  the  priest 
of  the  parish  complained  of  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  rules  ;  the  oom^aint  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  board ; 
and  they  decided  agunst  the  patron, 
who  was  required  by  them  to  refund 
the  money  which  he  had  received  ;— 
be  having,  as  the  secretary  writes, 
regarded  the  wishes  of  the  children 
as  « directory,"  whereas  they  re- 
garded the  wishes  of  the  parent  as 
"directory."  But  possibly  all  this 
has  since  been  changed.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
know  when,  and  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  change  has  been 
effected. 

All  this  is  the  more  important,  be- 
cause we  regard  it,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  as  a  change  for  the  worse.  If 
every  power  short  of  compulsion  may 
be  employed,  then  we  see  no  security 
whatever  against  that  spirit  of  prose- 
lytisro,  the  mere  suspicion  of  which 
Lord  Stanley  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  banish  from  any  system  of  com- 
bined education  in  Ireland.  This 
point  is  so  well  put  in  The  Evening 
MaUt  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  it  in  our  cotemporary's  own  words : 

«*  Can  the  National  Board,  after  their 
recent  decision,  bo  said  to  preside  over 
such  a  system  ?  Where  parents  object 
to  the  religious  instruction  appointed  to 
be  given  at  any  particular  nour,  their 


We  would,  therefore,  venture  to 
suggest  that  matters  should  not  be  mi 
in  this  state.  The  Board,  by  their  re- 
cent  decision,  have  done  too  n*^J^»JJ5* 
to  do  more.  ;We  could  sincewly 
wish  that  this  system  could  be  » 
shaped  as  to  meet  the  very  ressoBWW 
requirements  of  the  Chiuxjh ;  but  cer- 
tain we  are  that  in  its  present  shaw 
there  is  no  true  member  of  the  Cbarcfl 
of  Enghind  who  must  not  regard  m 
alliance  with  it  pernicious  or  oan- 
gerous. 
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HiiTORY  19  rarely  more  instractiTe, 
never  more  interesting,  than  when 
occupied  in  the  detail  of  some  short 
eventful  period,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  time  are  powerfully  deve- 
loped, and  the  leading  features  of  the 
age  pictored  in  strong  relief.  The 
tuk  of  the  historian  then  is  endowed 
with  all  the  attributes  which  impart 
interest  to  fiction — great  events,  names 
that  are  to  live  for  ever,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pen,  and  the  world  the 
scene  on  which  they  are  to  figure. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Jugnrthine  war  of  Sallust,  are  among 
our  pleasantest  memories  of  early  read- 
ing ;  and  we  owe  to  such  accounts  as 
these  much  of  the  delight  we  subse- 
qaently  experience  in  the  perusal  of 
histor^r.  These  episodes  of  nations 
make  impressions  which  frequently  are 
more  lasting  than  Ion?  and  continuous 
histories ;  and  from  them  we  derive  a 
fitr  greater  insight  into  the  motives 
And  capacities  of  men,  than  from  those 
more  detailed  narratives  in  which 
events,  not  people,  are  presented  to 
our  eyes. 

Such  is  the  work  before  us,  whose 
title,  "  The  History  of  the  War  in 
France  and  Belgium  in  1815,"  suffi- 
ciently explains  its  object ;  and  whe- 
ther we  r^ard  the  stupendous  inter- 
ests of  which  it  treats,  the  illustrious 
men  whose  fortunes  it  illustrates,  or 
the  great  results  which  followed  on 


that  memorable  struggle,  a  more  ex- 
citing ^  and  deeply  interesUng  theme 
cannot  be  conceived. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
centuries,  to  discover  any  period  of 
history  which  could  vie  with  that  me- 
morable interval  which  has  so  inaptly 
been  styled  "  the  hundred  days."t 

On  the  26th  of  February  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  escaped  from  Elba.  On 
the  8th  of  March  he  was  at  Grenoble. 
The  regiment  of  La  Fere  which  saluted 
him  on  his  arrival,  was  the  same  he 
served  in  himself  when  a  cadet.  On 
the  Idth  he  entered  Lyons.  On  the 
20th  he  once  more  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Tuileries,  from  which 
Louis  had  taken  his  departure  but  a 
few  hours  previous.  From  Fontaine* 
bleau  to  Paris,  the  journey  usually  ac- 
complished by  the  Emperor  in  four 
hours,  now  occupied  seven.  At  each 
relay  he  stopped  and  received  despatches 
which  arrived  by  estafette  ;  these  he 
perused  eagerly  ;  and  seemed  now, 
while  actually  touching  the  throne 
once  more,  to  be  overcome  by  caution 
and  doubt. 

As  the  clock  of  the  Tuileries  chimed 
the  half-hour  after  eight  his  carriage 
entered  the  court  of  the  palace,  now 
thronged  with  a  crowd  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  whose  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  Borne  in  their  arms  he  was 
carried  up  the  spacious  staii;  and  into 


•  Bistory  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1815. 
Siborne.     2  vols.  8vo. 


By  Captain  William 


t  The  phrase  originated  in  a  com[)limentary  speech  addressed  by  M.  de  Chabrol, 
Prefet  of  the  Seine,  to  the  king,  Louis  XVIIL,  on  his  restoration,  when  he  alluded 
to  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  as  occupying  that  period. 
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the  grand  salon  of  reception^  filled 
with  hU  generals  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Never  was  a  scene  of  more 
thrilling  interest.  All  the  affection 
bestow^  on  a  long-absent  friend—all 
the  devotion  to  a  restored  monarch — 
waaponred  forth  upon  him. 

While  this  scene  was  enacting  within 
fhe  walls  of  the  Tuileries,  couriers 
were  fljing  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  bearing  the  important 
news  to  everj  court*  and  convoking  to 
Vienna  all  whose  interests  were  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  Euro- 
pean tranquillity. 

Wonderful  as  every  step  of  that 
memorable  escape  had  been— crowned 
as  each  daj  was  with  new  success — 
the  troubles  of  the  Emperor  were  to 
begin  from  the  moment  when,  to  com- 
mon eyes,  the  object  of  his  ambition 
was  attained.  At  Paris  all  was  dis- 
trust, dread,  and  trepidation.  The 
once-ardent  followers  of  his  destiny 
held  coldly  aloof,  or  heard  with  apathy 
the  plans  bis  genius  dictated.  It  was 
only  after  long  entreaty  that  Maret,  the 

J>uo  de  Bassano,  consented  to  accept 
is  ancient  post  of  secretary  of  state. 
Fouche  was  equally  unwilhng  to  re- 
sume the  ministry  of  the  police  ;  and 
Caulincourt  actually  refused  the  minis- 
tership of  foreign  affairs.  Such  were 
the  first  signs  of  that  discouragement 
that  tracked  every  step  of  this  event- 
lul  restoration,  and  made  the  part  of 
Napoleon  the  most  wonderful  instance 
of  human  energy  and  ability  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  To  quote  from 
our  author : — 

"  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be 
best  confirmed  by  briefly  enumerating 
some  of  the  most  unportant  objects  ac- 
complished within  the  limited  interval  of 
three  months — from  his  landing  at 
Cannes,  to  his  taking  the  field  against 
the  Allies.  Among  them  were — the 
complete  overthrow  of  all  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  re-ascending  the  throne ; 
the  reconciliation,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  of  the  several  factions  whose 
discordant  views  and  interests  had  dis- 
tracted the  whole  nation  ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrectionary  movements 
in  La  Vend^,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  authority  over  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire ;  the  projection  of  various  public 
measures,  laws,  and  ordinances  ;  the 
remodelling  of  the  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministrations ;  the  restoration  of  the 
army  to  its  previous  orc^anization  under 
the  unperial  regime ;  the  placing  of  the 


numerous  fortresses  of  the  kingdoiiia 
an  efficient  state  ;  the  erection  of  forti- 
fied works  around  Paris,  Ljooi,  ud 
other  important  ^ints ;  the  re-orgui- 
zation  of  the  national  goird  tf f/tfe,  to 
the  extent  of  112,000  men,  diTided  iito 
200  battalions,  and  destined  priiici|ttUj 
for  garrisoning  the  fortresses ;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  active  operttioiii  m  lU 
the  arsenals,  and  the  emplojmeDt  of 
vast  numbers  of  additional  workmen  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  tammi. 
tion.  Before  all  these  we  ought  to  piaee 
the  raisin^;,  clothing,  arming,  driUiiK, 
and  organizing  of  410,000  men,  (indw- 
ine^  the  national  guard  ttcUu,)  whidu  ■ 
addition  to  the  149,000  men  of  wUdi 
the  royal  army  consisted  on  the  lit  of 
March,  formed,  on  the  1st  of  Jane,  ta 
cfiective  force  of  559,000  men,  arsilsbk 
for  the  national  defence. 

•*  Of  this  number,  the  eflfJective  force 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  amounted  to 
217*000  men,  and  the  regimental  depots 
to  146,000  men  :  the  remainder,  oottist- 
ing  of  200  battalions  of  the  natioail 
guard  (fSlUe^  of  20  regiments  of  mansM, 
of  10  battalions  of  marine  artiller;,  of 
coast  guards,  veterans,  and  ortmiei 
pensioners,  and  amounting  to  196^ 
men,  constituted  the  *  armSe  ertroont 
naire,*  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  fortresses  and  of  the  coast. 

'*  Napoleon  having  calculated  that  is 
effective  force  of  800,000  men  wosid  be 
reouisite  to  enable  him  to  oppose  the 
Allies  with  full  confidence  of  sneeeis, 
had  given  orders  for  the  formation,  it 
the  regimental  depots,  of  the  3d,  4tli, 
and  5tn  battalions  of  every  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  of  the  4th  and  5th  squa- 
drons of  every  regiment  of  cavalry ;  ib* 
for  the  additional  formation  of  30  batti- 
lions  of  artillery-train,  of  20  raiment* 
of  the  yoon^  guard,  of  10  battationt  of 
wagjgon-train,  and  of  20  regimenti  d 
marines.  These  and  other  measures  W 
anticipated,  would  furnish  the  force  de- 
sired, but  not  until  the  1st  of  October. 
The  movements  of  the  Allies,  howerer, 
and  his  proiected  plan  of  active  opers- 
tions,  precluded  the  possibility  of  bii 
waiting  for  their  full  accomplishment. 
To  augment  the  means  of  local  deftnee» 
instructions  were  also  issued  for  tbe 
re-organization  of  the  national  guard 
throughout  the  empire,  by  which  it  was 
divided  into  3130  battalions,  and  was  te 
form,  when  complete,  no  less  a  force  tbu 
2,250,000  men  P* 

Expecting  attack  from  every  sid^ 
he  prepared  to  resist  on  every  fronti«r 
A*om  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the 
Pyrenees.  The  whole  of  Europe 
was  in  arms  against  him — ^bot  how 
long  had  be  opposed  them  wiA  m^ 
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cess — and  how  often  had  he  carried 
his  conquering  legions  into  every 
capital  of  the  continent.  Neither 
vas  the  danger  wholly  from  without. 
The  re-organization  of  the  kingdom 
demanded  all  his  attention,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  republican 
ikction  by  large  concessions  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  imminence  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  the  vastness  of  the  prepara- 
tions to  avert  it,  would  have  demanded 
all  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  formed 
one  of  the  most  trying  difficulties  of 
his  new  position. 

How  abolish  the  censorship  over 
the  press,  at  a  time  when,  to  canvass 
the  acts  of  the  government,  might 
overturn  it? — how  proclaim  freedom 
of  thought,  when  the  conscription  was 
practically  to  restore  slavery?  Yet 
such  was  he  compelled  to  concede. 
In  the  same  way,  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  an  ab- 
stffdity,  when  nothing  short  of  despotic 
power  could  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
moment,  or  prepare  those  enormous 
resources  which  should  enter  the  lists 
against  Europe  in  arms. 

From  the  outset,  then,  he  was  in  a 
false  position.  The  mightv  energy  of 
that  genius  that  sought  its  inspirations 
from  his  own  indomitable  will,  should 
now  be  subjected  to  the  petty  neces- 
sities of  a  narrow  and  time-serving 
policy — the  god  of  battles  was  reduced 
to  talk  unceasingly  of  peace  and  its 
benefits,  and  to  expatiate  flippantly  on 
the  pleasures  of  ease  and  indolence — 
the  miserable  canting  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  was  now  uttered  by  his  lips  who 
had  once  proclaimed  himself  the  de- 
scendant of  Charlemagne,  and  called 
Louis  XIV.  his  great  ancestor. 

The  principles  of  the  revolution 
could  never  restore  iln  Emperor — the 
daring  of  the  1 8th  Brumahre  might 
have  better  suited  the  emergency. 
With  all  this,  the  aspect  of  France 
Was  singularly  warlike : — 

"  It  was  that  of  a  whole  nation  buck- 
ling on  its  armour :  over  the  entire  coun- 
try  armed  bodies  were  to  be  seen  in 
motion  towards  their  several  points  of 
destination :  every  where  the  new  levies 
for  the  line,  and  the  newly  enrolled 
national  guards  were  in  an  unremitting 
course  of  drill  and  organization:  the 
greatest  activity  was  maintained,  day 
and  night,  in  all  the  arsenals,  and  in  all 
the  manufactories  of  clothing  and  ar- 
ticles of  dquipmoil :  crowds  of  workmen 


were  const^mtly  employed  in  the  repair 
of  the  numerous  fortresses,  and  in  th« 
erection  of  entrenched  works.  Every 
where  appeared  a  continued  transport 
of  artillery,  waggons,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  all  the  material  of  war ;  whilst  upoli 
every  road  forming  an  approach  to  any 
of  the  midn  pomts  of  assembly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  frontiers,  might  be  seeii 
those  well-formed  veteran  bands.  Napo- 
leon's followers  through  many  a  bloody 
field,  moving  forth  with  all  the  order, 
and  with  all  the  elasticity  of  spirit,  in^ 
spired  by  the  full  confidence  of  a  renewed 
career  of  victory — reioicing  in  the  dis- 
play of  those  standards  which  so  proudly 
recalled  the  most  glorious  fields  that 
France  had  ever  won,  and  testifying  by 
their  acclamations  their  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  Emperor, 
which  was  ever  cherished  by  them  as 
identified  with  that  of  their  country." 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  preparing 
for  the  coming  struggle,  the  allies  werd 
also  exerting  all  their  energies  and 
pressing  forward  their  forces  with  the 
utmost  speed.  An  army  of  IQO^OOO 
men,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
assembled  in  Belgium;  a  Prussian 
force,  of  nearly  eaual  amount,  under 
Blucher,  was  marcning  to  reinforce  it  | 
a  Russian  army  of  167,0009  com* 
manded  by  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly^ 
was  traversing  Germany  by  forced  ^ 
routes.  The  Austrians»  50,o6o  strongs  ^ 
led  on  by  Schwartzenberg,  and  a  force 
of  40,000  under  the  Arch-Duke  Fer- 
dinand, held  the  Rhine  between  Basle 
and  Mannheim  ;  besides  that  an  drniy 
of  120,000  were  assembling  m  Lom^* 
hardy,  which  secured  the  deposition  of 
Murat  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdi« 
nand  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  that 
European  compact  which  had  for  its 
object,  not  the  humiliation  of  France 
nor  the  dismemberment  of  her  terri- 
tory, but  the  downfall  of  the  ambitioiis 
soldier  whose  restless  despotism  had 
so  long  been  the  tyranny  of  Europe. 

A  Bavarian  arbiy  of  80,000j  undi*r 
Prince  Wrede,  with  several  contingents 
from  Qaden,  Hesse,  and  Wurtemberi^ 
evinced  that  the  confederated  states 
had  little  sympathy  with  him  who  once 
proclaimed  himself  theilr  sovereign. 

The  necessity  of  striking  a  great 
and  decisive  blow  was  imperative  on 
the  Emperor.  It  was  by  victory  h6 
had  formerly  silenced  the  cavils  Of  hjA 
revilers — and  by  victory  alone  edtdd 
he  ratify  bis  title  to  a  throne  whose 
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Qsitrpation  oflfored  Utile  guarantee  of 
ftiture  security.  In  Belgium  was  his 
nearest  foe — and  perhaps  that  one  of 
all  the  nnmher,  which»  had  he  to  choose^ 
he  would  have  preferred  to  meet. 
England,  his  first>  his  last*  the  most 
enduring  of  his  enemies,  was  there — 
her  army  led  on  bj  one  whose  suc- 
cesses over  his  most  distinguished 
generals  had  so  often  wounded  his 
pride.  Never  was  there  so  opportune 
an  occasion  to  assert  his  own  supe> 
riority,  nor  would  any  victory  redound 
more  loudly  to  his  credit  than  one 
over  that  *'perjide"  Albion  he  had  so 
constantly  represented  as  the  enemy 
to  France. 

Belgium,  so  often  the  battle-ground 
of  Europe,  was  again  to  witness  a 
struggle,  the  greatest  and  the  mightiest 
that  ever  her  soil  experienced.  On 
the  one  side,  the  grtmde  armee,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  French  troops — ^the 
elite  of  those  regiments  so  often  led 
on  to  victory  by  their  Emperor — ^men 
trained  to  war — bronzed  in  the  smoke 
and  heat  of  battles — perfect  in  every 
equipment — officered  by  men  they 
knew  and  loved,  and  commanded  by 
him  whose  very  name  was  a  prestige 
of  success — they  were  the  most  perrect 
^rpe  of  an  army  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Opposed  to  them,  the  Anglo- 
allied  force  was  composed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 
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Henoe  it  wiU  be  teen  bow  eooiL- 
paratively  small  the  force  purdy  Bri- 
tish was  in  that  eventftd  oonffict,  and 
on  what  a  mere  portion  of  the 
fell  the  most  trying  duty  of  the  C 
M.  encounter.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  to  insinuate  that  the  HanoTenaaa 
or  the  Brunswickers  displayed  kas 
bravery  or  endurance — finer  troops 
never  marched  than  eiUier  of  thein— 
but  to  point  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  British  infantry,  on  whom  for  the 
most  part  devolved  the  duty  of  foroi- 
ing  in  square  to  resist  cavairy»  and  te 
whom  was  conmiitted  the  defence  of 
Hougoumont,  were,  in  reality,  not 
more  than  tk  fourth  part  of  the  number 
engaged  on  either  side. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  British  regi- 
ments were  not,  save  in  a  few  instanoei^ 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Pemnsola— 
the  remnants  of  that  army  whieh  oader 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  bad  becooe 
a  force  capable  of  anything ;  they  wen 
most  of  them  new  to  service — some,  the 
Guards,  for  instance,  had  never  seen  a 
shot  fired,  and  actually  were  reendted 
from  militia  regiments,  in  whose  uni- 
form, for  want  of  time  to  refit,  the  men 
fought  that  campaign. 

An  army  compofM^l  of  firagments  of 
so  many  nations,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  that  unity  of  action 
and  above  all,  that  mutual  confideDoe 
in  its  several  parts  so  essoitial  to  suc- 
cess ;  still  less,  that "  elan"  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  long  experience  of  eara 
other's  daring,  this  the  imperial  troops 
eminently  felt,  and  this  was  a  fearfiil 
odds  in  uivor  of  France.  Nor  did  the 
disadvantage  end  there  ;  the  Belgiaos 
were  more  than  suspected  of  disaffBO- 
tion  to  the  cause  in  whose  ranks  they 
were  marshalled.  Most  of  the  nm 
had  served  under  Nftp^liMrn  many  of 
the  officers  were  prot^es  who  owed 
all  they  possessed  to  him — ^to  count  on 
them,  should  events  take  any  nnfiiver- 
able  turn,  would  be  madness ;  so  thai, 
a  real  diminution  of  the  effeoUfe 
strength  of  the  allied  army  exisledl, 
very  far  below  the  numerical  standard 
announced. 

Early  in  June  the  army  under  tkt 
Duke  of  Wellington  occupied  a  Ibie  of 
countT}  forming  the  segment  of  a  drck 
of  which  Brussels  was  the  centra  and 
the  roads  leading  firom  Mens,  Toumsi, 
and  Charleroi,  were  the  marked  rado. 
The  extended  nature  of  the  poaitioa 
not  only  made  the  siibtistence  of  ^ 
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troops  less  bor^iitomo  to  the  oountrji 
bat  also  afforded  the  perfect  security 
of  being  preyed  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise. 

"FrOTn  whatever  point,  therefore, 
offensiye  operafions  mif ht  be  directed 
aj^ainst  that  portion  of  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier occnpiea  by  the  army  under  Wel- 
]in^n-~whether  from  Lisle,  by  Cour- 
trai,  or  by  Toumai,  between  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheldt ;  from  Condi,  Valen- 
eiennes,  or  Manbeuffe,  by  Mens,  between 
the  Sambre  and  the  Scheldt;  or  from 
Manbenfl^  Beamnont,  or  Philipperille. 
by  Charleroi,  between  the  Sambre  and 
the  Mouse — ^the  Duke,  by  advancing  to 
the  threatened  point  with  his  reserre, 
and  placing  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
in  morement,  had  it  in  hb  power  to  con- 
centrate at  least  two-thirds  of  his  in- 
tended disposable  force  for  the  field, 
upon  the  line  of  the  enemy's  operations, 
within  twentv-two  hours  after  the  re* 
ceipt  of  intelligence  of  the  actual  direo* 
tion  and  apparent  object  of  those 
operations." 

A  secret  memorandum,  a  copy  of 
whioh  is  g^ven  iu  a  note,  addressed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge.  Lord  Hill,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general,  shows  that  as  early  as 
the  dOth  April,  he 'was  prepared  to 
meet  any  attack  that 
on  him. 


meet  any  attack  that  mi|^t  be  made 


The  Prussian  army,  numbering 
117,000  men  of  all  arms,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  left  of  the  Anglo-allied 
forces,  and  had  their  position  extending 
from  Charleroi  towards  Liege,  indu- 
dmg  the  line  of  country  marked  out 
by  the  Mouse  from  Namur  and  Huy, 
as  wdl  as  an  advanced  post  at  Dinant. 
The  points  of  concentration  were 
Fleurus,  Namur,  Ciney,  and  Liege,  at 
any  of  which,  the  whole  army  could  be 
assembled  within  ^twenty-four  hours. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  respective 
stations  of  the  different  corps,  which 
we  omit  here,  anxious  to  disencumber 
our  brief  notice  of  all  oircunutantial 
detail,  it  appears  that  the  concentration 
of  Wellington's  army  on  its  own  left, 
and  that  of  Blucher's  on  its  own  right, 
reqtured  longer  time  than  that  in  which 
they  could  have  been  respectively  ac- 
complished in  other  points ;  the  former 
being  better  calculated  to  meet  the 
enemy's  advance  by  Mons,  as  was  the 
position  of  the  latter  to  resist  an  attack 
by  Namur.  This  feature  did  not  es- 
<Mpe  the  Tigilanoe  of  Napoleon,  who» 


seizing  on  it,  encouraged  the  hope  of 
separating  the  two  armies  and  beating 
them  in  detaiL 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  inferiority 
of  force  with  which  be  determined  oa 
this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise,  it 
would  seem  an  undertaking  too  perilous 
even  for  his  dauntless  courage ;  a  brief 
delay  would  have  enabled  him,  by 
operating  on  the  flank  of  either  army» 
to  have  directed  his  main  operationa 
with  greater  weight  and  efficiency; 
the  (HTganization  of  his  forces  would 
soon  have  placed  an  immense  number 
of  troops  at  his  command,  but  that 
brief  interval  would  have  brought  the 
allied  sovereigns  across  the  Rhine  on 
the  eastward,  and  led  to  that  oombi<«  ^ 
nation  of  attack  oi^  Parb  which  it  waa 
his  aim  to  froistrate. 

Time,  then,  was  all-important;  a 
victory  was  all-essential  too,  to  awe 
the  noalecontents  of  the  capital  with 
success ;  the  tide  of  fortune  was  sure 
to  turn,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Bel^aaa 
against  the  allies  would  ^ve  bim^  a 
powerful  addition  of  force  m  a  quarter 
bordering  on  his  own  frontier.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  advaneed 
against  great  numerical  superiority; 
the  final  events  of  the  campaign  of 
1814  had  dbplayed  triumpW  over 
armies  far  exceeding  his  own  in  amount; 
and  Champ  Aubert,  Mont  Mirail,  and 
Monterau  attested  what  success  could 
await  the  highest  order  of  strategy* 
when  commanding  troops  habituated 
to  battle. 

His  plan  then  was  to  i3|ack  the 
Prussian  army  first,  that  being  the 
nearest  to  him,  and  having  overcome 
them,  to  marcdi  at  once  against  the 
British  before  they  could  be  ooUected 
in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. The  road  by  Charleroi  to 
Brussels  was  therefore  the  main  line 
of  his  operations ;  by  occupying  thiss 
he  should  pierce,  as  it  were,  the  centre 
'  of  the  combined  armies,  and  then^ 
pushing  forward  to  Brussels,  excite  a 
revolt  of  the  Belgian  troops.  Thia 
done,  tune  would  he  obtained  for  the 
advance  of  further  reinforcements  firom 
France,  and  it  was  not  impossible  that 
negociations  for  a  peace  mk^ht  then 
have  been  entertained  by  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

To  mask  as  far  as  might  be,  his  in« 
tended  movements,  the  passes  in  ad« 
vance  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Lillet 
and  eyeii  to  Duokirk,  wer^  ooQiipie4 
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Ovards  fbrnished  bj  the  garrUons  of 
the  different  fortresses,  and  every  in- 
dication given  that  tlie  principal  attack, 
or  at  least  a  formidable  diversion,  was 
in  preparation  for  that  quarter. 

These  measures  still  more  strongly 
disstiaded  Wellington  from  formmg 
any  hasty  or  incaations  junction  with 
Blooher,  until  fully  satisfied  as  to 
the  tme  direction  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance. 

Let  any  one  throw  his  eye  over  the 
map,  and  tracking  the  line  of  country 
from  the  point  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Prussian  and  English  ar- 
mies, follow  it  to  Lille,  Mons,  Cond6, 
Cottl'tray,  and  Tpres,  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  he  will  see  at  once  the  im- 
mense extent  of  ung^uarded  frontier 
along  which  the  Duke  was  called  to 
Stand  sentbel ;  and  may  estimate  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  protecting  Brussels 
against  an  attack  which  might  have  come 
In  any  one  of  six  different  directions. 
This  t^ill  explain  the  impracticability  of 
A  more  efficient  support  to  Blucher  on 
the  ]6tb,  when  any  decided  movement 
of  concentration  might  have  led  to  an 
immediate  and  perhaps  overwhelming 
^vance  of  the  enemy  in  the  quarter 
thus  weakened. 

**0n  the  18th  of  June,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  von  Wissel,  whose  regiment, 
the  Ist  hussars  of  the  Ring's  German 
Legion,  formed  an  extensive  line  of  out- 
Dosts  in  front  of  Toumai,  reported  to 
Mi^or  General  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  to 
whose  brigade  the  regiment  belonged, 
that  he  had  ascertained,  from  informa- 
tion on  which  he  could  rely,  that  the 
French  army  had  assembled  on  thefh>n- 
tier,  and  was  prepared  to  attack.  Vivian 
desired  him  to  report  upon  the  subjeot 
to  Lord  Hill,  to  Whose  corps  his  regi- 
meilt  was  attached  while  employed  on 
this  particular  service.  The  next  morn- 
ing ViTiati  repaired  in  person  to  the 
outposts,  and  found  that  a  French  ca- 
ialry-picqnet  which  had  previously  been 
posted  opposite  to  Tournai,  had  a  short 
time  before  marched  to  join  the  main 
^my,  and  had  been  relieved  by  dowi'' 
nUri.  These,  upon  befaig  spoken  to  by 
Vivfom,  did  not  hesiUte  to  sav  that  their 
army  was  concentrating,  and  that  if  the 
allies, did  not  advance,  their  troops  would 
attack.  On  returning  to  his  quarters, 
Vivian  communicated  what  he  bad  seen 
and  heard  id  both  Lord  Hill  and  the 
Earl  of  Ustbridge,  by  whom  the  clrcum- 
stances  were  made  known  to  the  Dttke 

#f  WiiUtlgtOlK" 


Too  much  strew  eaimot  be  had  oa 
this  point,  nor  can  the  reader  be  tot 
carerul  in  posseestng  btmsdf  witii  a 
perfect  understandiog  of  the  poss^ 
lines  of  attack  open  to  Napofeoo,  insB- 
much  as  an  historian,  whose  genenl 
candour  and  ability  are  above  all  re- 
proach, has,  on  most  insufficient  and 
unwarrantable  grounds,  imputed  a 
want  of  vigilance  to  our  great  captiiB, 
where  a  due  consideration  of  lU  tfae 
circamstances  had  palpably  proved  that 
every  step  be  took  was  characterised 
by  pmdence  and  fbres^ht,  and  tiist 
he  could  not  have  acted  differently,  had 
he  known  all  which  snbeequent  ereots 
have  demonstrated. 

What  had  been  said  of  our  com- 
mander if,  while  strei^henii^  Blochcr 
at  the  Sambre,  he  had  suffered  the 
enemy  to  march  on  Brussels  bj  Coor- 
tray  or  Mons  ?  What  indication  wm 
there  that  the  attack  would  come  m  the 
quarter  it  actually  did  ?  .  Were  not  tbe 
probabilities,  at  least,  against  an  ad- 
vance which  involved  the  necessity  rf 
two  successful  battles  ?  But  this  strata- 
gem of  the  emperor  had  also  anote* 
effect— it  totally  concealed  from  bb 
adversaries  the  cooibined  movemeots 
of  the  several  corps  dTarw^  and  their 
eoneentration  on  the  right  bank  ef 
Sambre. 

"  During  the  night  of  the  18th,  how- 
ever, the  hght  reflected  upon  the  skv  bj 
the  fires  of  the  French  bivouacs,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilant  observation  ot  Be- 
ten's  outposts,  whence  it  was  comfflmd- 
cated  to  the  rear  that  these  firM  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  direction  of  Besa- 
mont,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Solre-tir- 
Sambre;  and  on  the  following  day 
intelligence  was  obtained  of  tbe  arrirai 
of  Napoleon  and  his  brother,  P^j* 
Jerome.  Zieten  immediately  transmitted 
this  information  to  Prince  Blocber  and 
t^  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton.  NotHng. 
howerer,  was  as  yet  positively  known 
concerning  the  real  pomt  of  eoneentra- 
tion, the  probable  stroi^  of  the  eneiny» 
or  fads  intended  offMksive  moveaatf. 
Late  in  the  day,  Zieten  ^^^^^^^^ 
through  his  outposts,  that  strong  Prenoi 
columns,  composed  of  iXX  arms,  w«w 
assembling  in  his  front,  and  that  etery 
thing  poirtended  an  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Zieten*s  comnmnicatioo 
of  this  intelligence  reached  Bhidwr  fcj- 
between  nhie  and  ten  o'ok>ek  on  the  nigbt 
of  the  14th." 

To  Zieten  fell  the  honour  of  M 
QrdsiiDf  swords  with  tb^  oi^eror. 
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With  hia  headp^uarters  at  Fontaine 
L'ETeqnetbe  occupied  the  line  between 
Binehe  and  the  Sambre ;  his  left  ex- 
tending nearly  to  Namar ;  his  reaerre 
being  posted  between  the  rirer  and 
Fleorus.  Here  again  occurs  a  refuta- 
tion of  this  charge  of  surprise  against 
the  allied  generals — a  charge  which 
really  comes  contradicted  at  every  step 
of  the  campaign.  As  early  as  the 
2Dd  of  May,  an  order  was  issued  by 
General  Zieten  to  his  brigadiers*  con* 
templating  the  possible  advance  of  the 
enemy  by  Binehe  or  Maubeuge,  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  concen- 
tration  of  the  different  brigades  to  re- 
sist the  movement. 

While  Napoleon  was  meditating  on 
his  intended  order  of  attack  he  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Gerard^  an- 
nouncing that  Bourmonty  with  the 
Colonels  Clouet  and  Villoutreys,  had 
deserted  to  the  enemv — a  circumstance 
which  caused  some  delay,  by  inducing 
him  to  alter  his  dispositions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the 
French  crossed  the  frontier  in  three 
columns,  and  moved  on  Charleroi. 

"  Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  engagement  began  along  the 
line  of  the  rrussian  outposts,  which 
were  speedily  driven  in,  and  forced  to 
retire  upon  their  supports.  Zieten, 
npon  discovering  the  whole  French  army 
in  motion,  and  perceiving  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advance  of  its  columns,  that 
Charleroi  and  its  vicinity  would  probably 
form  the  main  object  of  the  attack,  sent 
out  the  necessary  orders  to  his  brigades. 
The  Ist  was  to  retire  upon  Gosselies  ; 
the  2nd  was  to  defend  the  three  bridges 
over  the  Sambre,  at  Marchiennes,  Char- 
leroi, and  Chatelet,  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Ist  brigade  to  reach  Gos- 
selies, and  thus  to  prevent  its  being  cut 
off  by  the  enemy,  after  which  it  was  to 
reth-e  behind  Gilly;  the  3rd  and  4th 
brigades,  as  also  the  reserve  cavalry 
and  artillery,  were  to  concentrate  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  and  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  Fleurus  " 

Zieten's  corps^  pressed  by  numbers^ 
retreated  slowly  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  of  the  French,  desperately 
asswled  on  every  point,  but  still  admi- 
rably fulfilling  the  duty  assigned  to 
them,  of  delaying  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  until  tne  concentration  of  the 
Prussian  army  could  be  affected.  The 
Prussian's  loss  on  the  15th  amounted 
to  1200    men;   the  diarges  of  the 


French  cavalry  having  dealt  tremen- 
dous carnage  among  the  landwehry 
and  the  fnsileer  batti^on  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  regiment,which  was  totally  over- 
thrown on  the  bank  of  the  Sambre. 

The  work  of  concentration  was  now 
b^^n  by  Blucher.  The  third  corps 
at  Namur  was  ordered  to  march  on 
Sombref,  where  a  portion  of  the  second 
corps  had  already  arrived;  and  an 
order  was  sent  to  Biilow  to  move  with 
the  fourth  corps  from  Hannut  to  Gen- 
bloux.  An  unhappy  mistake  prevented 
BQlow's  compliance  with  this  despatch, 
and  thus  the  arrival  of  the  fourth  Prus- 
sian corps  at  the  battle  of  Ligny  was 
rendered  impossible — an  event  which 
might,  in  all  likelihood,  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  that  hard  fought  day. 

Late  in  the  evening.  Captain  von 
Billow  arrived  at  Prince  Blucher's 
head-quarters  at  Sombref,  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  arrival  of  the 
fourth  corps  on  the  field  could  not  be 
calculated  on,  and  that  all  the  disposi- 
tions for  the  battle  should  be  made 
independent  of  them.  On  the  same 
eveninff  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
learned  the  newa  of  the  French  ad- 
vance— fully  prepared  for  the  intelli- 
gence, but  only  uncertain  how  soon  it 
mig^t  arrive. 

**  The  following  were  the  movements 
ordered  by  the  Duke.  Upon  the  left  of 
the  army,  which  was  nearest  to  the  pre- 
sumed point  of  attack — Perponcher's 
and  Chass^'s  Dutch-Belgian  divisions 
were  to  be  assembled  that  night  at  Ni- 
velles,  on  which  point  Alton's  British 
division  (the  dd)  was  to  march  as  soon 
as  collected  at  Braine-le*Comte ;  but 
this  movement  was  not  to  be  made  until 
the  enemy's  attack  upon  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  army  and  the  left  of  me  Allied 
armv  had  become  a  matter  of  certainty. 
CooKe's  British  division  (the  1st)  was 
to  be  collected  that  night  at  Enghiem, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

"Alone  the  central  portion  of  th^ 
army — Clinton's  British  m vision  (the  2d) 
was  to  be  assembled  that  night  at  Ath, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  also  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Colville's  British  divi'* 
sion  (the  4th)  was  to  be  collected  that 
*  night  at  Grammont,  with  the  exception 
of  the  troops  beyond  the  Scheldt,  which 
were  to  be  moved  to  Audenarde. 

"  Upon  this  right  of  the  army— Sted- 
mann's  Dutch-Belgian  division,  and  An- 
thing's  Dutch-Belgian  (Indian)  brigade 
were,  after  occupying  Audenarde  with 
500  men,  to  be  asfttiUbled  at  SotteghttB, 
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so  M  to  be  ready  to  march  in  the  morn- 

IBg. 

••  The  caralry  were  to  be  collected 
that  night  at  Ninhore,  with  the  excejj- 
tion  of  the  2nd  hussars  of  the  King's 
German  Legion,  who  were  to  remain  on 
the  look-out  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Lys;  and  of  Dornberg's  brigade, 
with  the  Cumberland  hussars,  which 
were  to  march  that  night  upon  Vilvorde, 
and  to  biTouac  on  the  high  road  near  to 
that  toM-n. 

"  The  reserve  was  thus  disposed— 
Piclon's  British  division  (the  3th),  the 
81st  British  regiment,  and  Best's  Hano- 
verian brigade  (of  Cole's  division),  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  frora^  Brus- 
sels at  a  moment's  notice.  Vincke's 
Hanoverian  brigade  (of  Picton's  divi- 
sion)  was  to  be  collected  that  night  at 
Hal,  and  to  be  in  readiness  at  day-light 
on  the  following  rooming  to  move 
towards  Brussels,  and  to  nalt  on  the 
road  between  Alost  and  Assche  for  fur- 
ther orders.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps  was  to  be  collected  that  night  on 
the  high-road  between  Brussels  and  Vil- 
vorde. Kruse's  Nassau  brigade  was  to 
bo  collected  at  day-light  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  upon  the  Louvain  road,  and 
to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  reserTe-artiller;^  was  to  be 
in  readiness  to  move  at  day-light." 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  first 
palpable  indication  of  Napoleon's  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  up  to  which  time  no  possible 
clue  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  point 
on  which  his  first  onslaught  woold  be 
made,  or  whether  several  distinct 
attacks  would  not  be  essayed  together ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  orders  we  have  read  were  issued 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — orders 
whidi  certainly  are  indicative  of  any 
thing  but  surprise.  It  is  true.  Napo- 
leon on  this,  as  on  many  other  great 
occasions,  depended  mainly  on  the  sud- 
den nature  of  his  advance.  He  cal- 
culated that  the  great  advantage  of 
the  attacking  party  is  the  choice  of 
the  position  to  be  assuled.  He  had 
succeeded  in  masking  his  intentions 
hitherto,  and,  now,  that  the  eventful 
moment  had  arrived,  any  movement 
effected  with  the  energy  and  boldness 
he  ever  imparted  to  his  own,  might 
convey  the  impression  of  a  siu'prise, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  involve  counter- 
movements,  equally  rapid,  equally  de- 
cisive. Before  such  a  charge — and  it 
is  a  grave  one,  which  would  rob  our 
greatest  captain  of  the  proudest  of  all 


lanreb— could  be  preferred,  itvodd 
be  necessary  to  show  that  it  wis  a  per- 
fectly certain  and  ascertabed  &e(, 
Napoleon's  advance  would  be  made 
on  the  Charleroi  road— that  he  pre- 
ferred risking  the  fortune  of  two 
pitched  battles  with  eneiuea  severally 
bb  equal  in  number.  Without  thbli 
assumed,  the  charge  of  being  surpriied 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  radms  of 
the  circle  being  a  shorter  line  thaa  Urn 
cord  of  the  arch,  the  duke's  ooocentn- 
tion  around  Brussels  permitted  of  kii 
carrying  his  force  at  anymonieBtto 
whatever  portion  of  his  extended  pw- 
tion  might  be  menaced,  with  less  oeby 
than  if  he  assembled  his  troops  upon 
some  part  of  the  frontier,  and  wii 
obliged  to  countermarch  them  to  i 
remote  extremity  of  the  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ISA  of 
June,  Ney,  was  dispatched  wiA  fcrty- 
six  thousand  men  to  occupy  Qii«*» 
Bras,  where  the  Broaselsand  Cbartea 
road  is  intersected  by  thatfirom  Niwto 
to  Namur.  This  important  postioi, 
if  gained,  would  have  cut  off  the  em- 
munication  between  the  &ig&h  aod 
Prussian  armies,  and  have  enabled  tbe 
Emperor  to  fall  with  a  preponderadBg 
force  on  either  at  his  will  Ney'sdirto- 
tions  were,  while  seizing  on  Qoito« 
Bras  in  front,  to  direct  an  attack  ia 
rear  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  bw 
fallen  back  towards  Liiny,  and  lay 
about  a  league  distant  from  Qnitw 
Bras.  The  thundering  of  N^'s  gm* 
in  the  rear  was  to  be  the  8>g*l  *J^ 
the  Emperor*s  own  attack  in  front  of 
the  Prussian  army. 

These  orders,  be  it  rememl)ered, 
were  given  to  Ney  on  the  15th,  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
same  night  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
counter  movement  is  ordered  at  Brus- 
sels— viz.,  the  march  on  Qoatre  Bras. 
Where  was  the  surprise  there?  hi* 
in  not  having  occupied  Quatre  Bra* 
and  thus  having  exposed  some  odwjr 
and  perhaps  weaker  portion  of  w* 
allied  line  ?  There  is  a  phrase  in  w 
general  order  of  the  duke,  dated  tbe 
same  15th  of  June,  mi^t  hmsog- 
gested  some  caution  in  unpatin^  «ff- 
prise  at  this  time;  after  detaifing"^ 
conuderable  length  the  various  ooffr 
ments  to  be  made  by  the  troops  in  ad- 
vance, he  adds,  «  This  mofeinent  a 
not  to  take  place  until  it  is  qmte  ctf- 
taha  that  the  enemy's  attack  ia  np» 
the  right  of  the  Prusdan  army  t^ 
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the  left  of  the  British  army."  Can 
aoy  thii^  more  clearly  demonstrate 
that  his  grace  was  folly  in  possession 
of  every  thing  it  was  possihle  for  him 
to  know  ?  and  that  knowing,  he  took 
every  necessary  step  to  oppose  their 
plans? 

A  genera]  order,  dated  some  hours 
later,  concludes  with  the  words^ 
**  The  ahove  movements  to  take  place 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible."  Here 
19,  in  this  simple  passage,  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  conclusive  refutation  of 
the  accusation  it  is  possible  to  adduce. 
Havmg  disposed  of  this  charge  for  the 
present,  let  us  resume  the  course  of 
events ;  and  in  doing  so,  our  author 
shall  speak  for  himself: — 

'*  The  result  of  theproceedings  on  the 
the  15th  was  highly  favourable  to  Na- 
polean.  He  had  completely  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Sambre;  he  was  operating 
with  the  main  portion  of  his  forces  di- 
rectly upon  the  preconcerted  point  of 
concentration  of  Bliicher's  army»  and 
was  already  in  the  immediate  front  of 
the  chosen  position,  before  that  concen- 
tration could  be  accomplished ;  he  was 
also  operating  with  another  portion 
upon  the  high  road.to  Brussels,  and 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  left  of 
WelKni^n's  troops ;  he  had  also  placed 
hhnself  so  far  in  advance  upon  this  line, 
that  even  a  partial  junction  of  the  forces 
of  the  allicKl  commanders  was  ahready 
rendered  a  hazardous  operation,  without  • 
a|previous  retrograde  movement;  and 
he  thus  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the 
principal  weight  of  his  arms  against  the 
one,  whilst,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  he  held  the  other  at  bay.  This 
formed  the  grand  object  of  his  opera- 
tions on  the  morrow.  But  however  ex- 
cellent, or  even  perfect,  this  plan  of 
operation  mav  appear  in  theory,  still 
there  were  other  circumstances  which, 
if  taken  into  consideration,  would 
scarcely  seem  to  warrant  a  well- 
jTonnded  anticipation  of  a  successful 
issue.  Napoleon's  troops  had  been  con- 
stantly under  arms,  marching,  and 
fighting  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  hour  at  which  they  broke  up 
from  theur  position  at  Solre-sur- Sambre, 
Beaumont,  and  Philippeville,  within  the 
French  frontier :  they  reauired  time  for 
rest  and  refreshment ;  they  lay  widely 
scattered  between  their  advanced  posts 
and  the  Sambre ;  Ney's  forces  were  in 
detached  bodies,  from  Frasne  as  far  as 
Marchienne-au-Pont,  the  haltine-place 
of  d'Erlon's  corps  ;  and  although  Yan- 
damme's  corps  was   in   the  wood   of 

Fleorus,  Lobau's  corps  and  the  guards 
were  halted  at  Charleroi,  and  Guard's 


corps  at  Chatelet.  Hence,  instead  of 
an  imposing  advance,  with  the  first 
glimmering  of  the  dawn  of  the  16th,  the 
whole  morning  would  necessarily  be 
employed  by  the  French  in  effectmg  a 
closer  junction  of  their  forces,  and  in 
making  their  preparatory  dispositions 
for  attack  ;  an  interval  of  time  invalua- 
ble to  the  Allies,  by  the  greater  facility 
which  it  afforded  them  for  the  concen- 
tration of  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  their 
enemy  in  check,  and  to  frustrate  his  de- 
sign of  defeating  them  in  detail. 

**  In  taking  a  calm  retrospect  of  the 
dispositions  made  by  Napoleon  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  June,  we  beoome 
strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
that  to  the  laxity  of  these  dispositions, 
to  the  absence  which  they  indicated  of 
that  energetic  perseverance  and  restless 
activitv  which  characteriEed  the  most 
critical  of  his  operations  in  former  wars, 
may,  in  a  verv  great  degree,  be  attri« 
buted  the  failure  of  the  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  French.  The  great  ad. 
vantages  derived  by  Napoleon  from  the 
result  of  his  operations  ouring  the  15tb, 
have  already  been  set  forth:  but  of 
what  avail  were  those  advantages  to 
him,  if  he  neglected  the  requisite  mea- 
sures for  effectually  retaining  them 
within  his  grasp ;  or  if,  having  secured 
them,  he  hesitated  in  following  them  up 
with  the  promptitude  and  energy  which 
their  complete  developement  demanded 
of  him  ?  His  position,  if  judged  by  that 
of  his  most  advanced  forces,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired;  but,  by  fatally 
neglecting  to  concentrate  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  in  the  immediate  support 
of  that  advance,  the  important  advan- 
tages which  such  a  position  held  forth 
were  completely  'neutralized.  Doubt- 
less the  troops  required  rest;  but,  if 
one  portion  required  it  more  than  an- 
other, it  was  that  which  now  lay  most  in 
advance :  they  had  performed  the  long- 
est march,  and  had  withstood,  in  addi- 
tion, the  whole  brunt  of  the  action ;  so 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  remainder  of  the  French  army 
should  not  have  been  so  far  advanced 
as  to  afford  direct  support  to  the  tm- 

Sortant  position  taken  up  by  the  leading 
ivisions  :  that  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully effected  by  the  heads  of  the 
columns,  might  have  been  attained  with 
infinitely  greater  case  and  security  by 
the  masses  which  followed.  And  even 
supposing^that  serious  impediments  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  full  accomplbhment  of 
this  concentration,  such  as  the  usual 
delays  occasioned  by  the  lengthening 
out  of  the  columns  of  march,  to  what 
did  thev  amount  in  comparison  with  so 
many  brilliant  instances  of  what  had 
been  overcome  by  the  noble  and  heroip 
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effbrtfl  of  a  French  army  beaded  by  Na- 
poleon V* 

'  These  obserTatioos  are  characterized 
by  great  force  and  military  knowledgfe. 
The  same  vigour  and  activity  that 
marked  the  operations  of  the  14tk 
and  Idthy  if  carried  on  to  the  follow- 
ing  day,  would  have  probably  given  a 
different  destiny  to  Europe.  Only  one 
of  Blucher's  corps  had  arrived  on  the 
chosen  position  of  Ligny — Pirch's  was 
six,  Thielemann*8  fifteen  miles  distant, 
Bfilow's  full  sixty.  The  leading  divi- 
sions  of  the  imperial  army  were  not 
more  than  A*om  two  to  three  miles 
ftom  the  Prussian  advanced  posts. 
Hence  every  .thing  was  in  his  favour ; 
and  had  a  concentration  of  the  French 
right  then  taken  place,  and  an  attack 
been  made,  victory  was  certain ;  whilst 
Ney  would  either  have  been  enabled 
to  secure  Quatre-Bras  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Britbh,  or  would  have 
supported  the  Emperor's  left  in  a 
combined  movement  on  Wellington. 
Instead  of  this,  what  happened  ?  The 
Emoeror,  expecting  to  hear  the  cannon 
of  Ney*8  attack,  did  not  begin  the 
battle  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  whilst 
Ney  did  not  advance  with  viguur 
against  Quatre-Bras  till  after  two 
o'clock,  when  Wellington's  reserves 
had  arrived  to  support  the  forces  thus 
engaged. 

"  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  per- 
son  at  Quatre-Bras.  He  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  conceiving 
that  the  latter  was  not  in  any  great 
force  at  Frasne,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  accounts  reached  him  that  Prince 
Blucber,  in  his  position  at  Lignv,  was 
menaced  by  the  advance  of  considerable 
masses,  he  shortly  afterwards  rode  off 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Prussian 
commander,  whom  he  found  at  the  wind- 
mill of  Bttssv,  between  Ligny  and  Brv; 
whence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  French  pret)aratory  dispo- 
sitions  for  attack.  These  having  led 
the  Duke  to  conclude  that  Napoleon 
was  bringing  the  main  force  of  his  army 
to  bear  against  Blucber,  he  at  once 
proposed  to  assist  the  Prince  by  first 
advancing  straight  upon  Frasne  and 
Gosselies,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
concentrated  sufficient  force,  and  then 
operating  upon  the  enemy's  left  and 
rear,  which  would  afford  a  powerful 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Prussians, 
from  the  circumstance  that  their  right 
wing  wiis  the  weakest  and  most  exposed. 


and  considering  the  object  of  FapolMi'i 
movements,  the  one  most  Kkeiy  to  bt 
attacked.  Upon  a  ealculatioii  b«Bff 
made,  however,  of  the  time  which  wodd 
elapse  ere  the  Duke  would  be  aUe  to 
collect  the  requisite  force  for  onder- 
taking  this  operation,  and  of  the  pu- 
sibility  of  Blucber  being  defeated  before 
it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it  was 
considered  preferable  that  WelliogtoB 
should,  if  possible,  move  to  the  support 
of  the  Prussian  right  by  the  Namv 
road.  A  dhrect  support  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  necessarily  coatmrat  oa 
circumstances,  and  subject  to  the  Dake's 
discretion.  The  latter  having  exprossei 
his  confident  expectation  of  bemgenaUed 
to  afford  the  desired  support,  as  also  of 
his  succeeding  in  concentrating,  very 
shortl V,  a  sufficient  force  to  assoaie  tM 
offensive,  rode  back  to  Quatre-Bras.* 

Ten  thousand  Dutch  and  Belgiam^ 
under  the  command  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  were  now  attadked  by  Key's 
advanced  column,  consisting  cX  n^ 
16,000  infantrv  and  1,800  sabres,  witl 
38  guns.  The  impetuosity  of  tfas 
French  attack,  and  the  preponderance 
of  their  force,  soon  drove  back  the 
Dutch- Belgian  troopa,  who  retired 
within  the  wood  of  Bossu,  still  JR- 
serving,  however,  the  post  of  G«iuod- 
oourt. 

*'  It  was  about  half-past  two,  or  per- 
'  haps  a  quarter  before  three  o'cwd^ 
when  the  Prince  of  Oranre,  whose 
situation  had  become  extremwy  criticsl, 
as  he  directed  his  anxious  looks  towardi 
that  point  of  the  horizon  wbiefa  wn 
botmaed  by  the  elevated  g^und  about 
Quatre-Bras,  had  the  inexpressible  n- 
tis faction  of  recognising,  hy  their  deef 
red  masses,  the  arrival  of  British  troopi 
upon  the  field. 

"  These  cotnprised  the  5th  hifiB^ 
division,  commanded  by  Lieut-Generi 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  consistii^  of 
the  8th  British  brigade,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  James  Kempt,  the  9th  Bri- 
tish brigade,  under  Major-Genetal  Sir 
Denis  Pack,  and  of  the  4th  Hanoverlsa 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Best.  The  bead 
of  the  column,  leaving  Quatre-Bras  €■ 
its  right,  turned  down  the  Namnr  road, 
along  which  the  division  was  speedil/ 
drawn  up ;  the  British  brigades  in  fi^*t, 
and  the  Hanoverian  brinide  in  secosd, 
Ibie.  Captain  von  Rettberg's  batteiy 
of  Hanoverian  foot  artillery  took  ^ 
on  the  right,  and  Major  Rogers's  batten 
of  British  foot  artSlery  on  the  left  rf 
the  division.  The  1st  battaUoa  of  ^ 
95th  British  r^^ent,  couuBaDded  by 
Colonel  Sir  Anfew  Bitmaril,  ^ftidtf- 
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pttdied  b  haste  towards  the  Tillage  of 
PJermont,  of  which  it  was  to  endeavour 
to  gain  possession. 

•*  The  French,  on  perceiving  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  infantry,  opened 
a  farious  cannonade  from  their  batte- 
ries, with  a  view  to  disturb  its  forma- 
tion, while  Ney,  anxious  to  secure  the 
vantage-ground  of  a  field  which,  he 
plamly  foresaw,  was  likely  to  become 
the  scene  of  a  severe  contest,  renewed 
his  attack  upon  Gemioncourt,  still 
bravely  defenaed  by  the  5th  Dutch 
miKtia.  Hereupon,  Perponcher,  having 
received  an  order  to  advance  this  batta- 
lion along  tlie  high  road,  immediately 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  as  did  also 
the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  who  rode 
up  to  it  at  the  same  moment ;  but  it 
soon  became  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  of  artillery,  from  which  it 
suffered  an  immense  loss,  while  the 
French  infantry  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  farm,  in  which  they 
firmly  established  themselves. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
returned  to  Quatre-Bras  from  the  Prus- 
sian position,  shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  Picton's  division,  was  so  much  alive  to 
the  importance  of  maintaining  Gemion- 
court and  ita  inclosures,  that  he  gave 
directions  for  its  immediate  occupation 
by  a  British  regiment,  but  the  one 
destined  for  this  service  having  by 
some  accident  been  otherwise  disposed 
of,  some  delay  occurred,  and  the  28th 
British  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Philip  Belson,  was  then 
marched  down  towards  that  point, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Gomm,  on  the  staff  of  the  5th  division. 
As  the  battalion  approached  the  farm, 
the  latter  was  discovered  to  be  already 
occupied  by  the  French,  whereupon  it 
was  withdrawn  to  its  division. 

"  The  3d  Dutch-Belgian  light  cavalry 
brigade,  under  General  Van  Merle,  had 
shortly  before  this  reached  the  field, 
and  now  advanced  to  the  support  of 
the  Dutch  infantry  retiring  from  Ge- 
mioncourt, but  they  were  met  and  de- 
feated by  Pirn's  cavalry,  and  pursued 
along  the  high  road  nearly  to  Quatre- 
Bras,  where  they  arrived  in  great 
disorder,  a  portion  of  them  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself,  and  carrying  his  Grace  along 
with  them  to  the  rear  of  Quatre-Bras. 
The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting their  further  fiight,  and  in  brings 
ing  them  again  to  the  front.  The 
French  cavury  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, follow  up  the  pursuit,  evidently 
hesitating  to  approach  very  near  to 
the  allied  infantnr,  the  latter  appearing 
well-formed,  ana  fully  preparea  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  Dutch-Belgian  in- 
faatry  retreated  to  the  wood  of  Bosau, 


abandoning  the  three  guns  to  the  enemy, 
who  closely  pursued  them,  and  now 
began  to  penetrate  into  the  wood. 

"  Meanwhile,  Bachelu,  on  the  French 
right,  threw  a  considerable  force  into 
Piermont,  in  sufficient  time  to  secure 
it«  possession  before  the  1st  battalion 
95th  British  re&^ment  had  approached 
the  village,  and  was  pushing  forward 
another  strong  body  towards  a  small 
wood  that  lay  still  more  in  advance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Namur  high 
road,  the  possession  of  which,  along 
with  that  of  Piermont,  would  have 
effectually  cut  off  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  campaign, 
the  troops  of  the  two  nations  became 
engaged.  The  skirmishers  who  suc- 
cessfully checked  the  further  advance 
of  the  French,  and  secured  the  wood, 
were  the  1st  battalion  of  the  British 
95th  Rifles,  whom  the  old  campaigners 
of  the  French  army,  at  least  those  who 
had  served  in  the  Peninsula,  had  so 
frequently  found  the  foremost  in  the 
fight,  and  of  whose  peculiarly  effective 
discipline  and  admirable  traming  they 
had  had  ample  experience. 

'*  The  cannonade  which  had  opened 
against  the  5th  British  division  as  it  took 
up  its  ground,  continued  with  unabated 
vigour.  The  French  light  troops  were 
now  observed  advancing  from  the  inclo- 
sures that  skirted  the  foot  of  their  po- 
sition, and  to  meet  them  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  different  ree:iments  of  Pic- 
ton's division  were  immediately  thrown 
forward.  On  the  French  extreme  right 
all  fiirther  progress  was  checked  by  the 

{gallant  manner  in  which  the  1st  batta- 
lon  95th  British  regiment,  though  op- 
posed by  a  much  superior  force,  retained 
possession  of  the  Namur  road,  which 
they  lined  with  their  skirmishers,  while 
the  wood  in  rear  was  occupied  by  the 
battalion-reserve  and  the  2nd  Bruns- 
wick light  battalion.  On  the  Frenc)i 
left,  however,  the  incessant  rattle  of 
musketry  in  the  wood  of  Bossn  plainly 
indicated  by  its  gradual  approach  in  the 
direction  of  Quatre-Bras,  that  the 
Dutch- Belgian  infantry,  notwithstand- 
ing their  vast  superiority  in  numbers, 
were  yielding  to  tne  fierce  onset  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter. 

"  The  protection  which  the  French 
would  derive  from  the  possession  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  wood  for  the  ad- 
vance ot  their  masses  over  the  space 
between  it  and  the  Charleroi  road,  in- 
stantly became  apparent  to  the  British 
commander ;  in  fact,  the  previous  pur- 
suit of  the  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry  along 
this  road  proved  the  expediency  of  esta- 
blishing some  restraint  to  sucn  facility 
for  «  hostile  ad?anoe  in  that  direction  | 
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Mid  he  therefore  requested  the  Duke  of 
Bnmiwick  to  take  up  a  petition  with  a 
part  of  hit  corps  between  Qoatre-Bras 
and  Oemionooort,  so  as  to  have  his  left 
resting  upon  the  road,  and  his  ri|^t 
commanicating  with  Perponcher*s  diri- 
sion,  part  of  which  was  deployed  along 
the  skirt  of  the  wood»  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  immediately  ordered  forward 
the  gnard-battallon,  (under  Mijor  von 
Frostier,)  the  Ist  line-battalion,  (under 
Mi^or  Metzner,)  and  the  two  light  com- 
panies of  the  ad?anoed-guard-battalion, 
which  he  posted  in  close  columns  upon, 
and  contiguous  to,  the  road,  on  the 
ground  indioated,  and  threw  out  a  line 
of  skirmishers  connecting  these  columns 
with  the  two  jager-companies  in  the 
wood.  As  an  immediate  support  to  the 
infantry,  he  stationed  the  Brunswick 
hussars  (under  Maior  von  Cramm)  and 
lancers  (under  Major  Pott)  in  a  hollow 
in  their  rear  ;  while,  as  a  reserve  to  the 
whole,  the  2nd  and  drd  line-battalions 
(under  Major  von  Strombeck  and  Major 
von  Norrmann)  were  posted  en  cremail- 
lere  contiguously  to  the  houses  of  Qua- 
tre-Bras,  which  important  point  they 
wore  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
"  Whilst  this  disposition  on  the  An- 

flo-allied  ri^ht  was  in  progress,  two 
eavy  French  columns  were  observed 
descending  into  the  valley  below  Ge- 
mioncourt,  where,  under  cover  of  the 
strong  line  of  skirmishers  which  had 
been  for  some  time  enfl^aged  with  those 
of  Ficton*s  division,  they  were  divided 
into  separate  smaller  columns  of  at- 
tack. 

'*  The  cannonade  from  the  French 
heights,  which  now  sensibly  quickened, 
was  telling  fearfully  amidst  the  5th  Bri- 
tish division ;  and  a  fresh  impulse  having 
been  given  to  the  enemy's  light  troops 
by  the  near  approach  of  their  own  at- 
tacking columns,  the  British  skirmishers, 
overpowered  by  numbers  only,  were  seen 
darting,  alternately  and  at  short  dis* 
tances,  to  the  rear,  through  the  line  of 
smoke  that  had  been  raised  midway  be- 
tween the  contending  armies.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  rapid  pro- 
erets  of  the  French  in  the  wood  of 
Bossu,  and  their  imposing  advance 
against  his  left  wing,  threatened  to 
compromise  his  disposal  of  the  Bruns- 
wick troops  on  the  right  of  the  Charleroi 
road,  Wellington,  by  one  of  those  elec- 
tric inspirations  of  his  master-mind, 
with  which  he  had  been  wont  in  former 
campaigns  to  frustrate  the  best-devised 
plans  of  his  opponents,  resolved  not  to 
await  the  attack,  but  to  meet  it.  He 
instantly  ordered  the  advance  of  Kmnpt's 
and  Pack's  brigades,  with  the  exception 
«f  the  92nd  rra^ment,  which  (under  the 
'of  Cieut,  Colonel  CumerQn) 


was  to  continue  at  its  post  on  the  Ns- 
mur  road,  close  to  Qnatre-Bras. 

*'  During  the  advaooe  of  these  tvs 
brigades,  whidi  was  made  whh  adnirs- 
ble  stea^ess  and  in  the  best  order,  tka 
skirmishers  fell  back  imon  their  res^e- 
tive  battalions,  all  of^  which  now  pre> 
sented  a  clear  front  to  the  enemy.  From 
the  heads  of  Ney's  oolumns,  as  well  at 
from  the  thick  fines  of  sfairmishers  br 
which  they  were  connected,  a  severe  ant 
destructive  fire  was  op^ied  and  maia- 
tained  against  the  British  line,  akor 
which  the  gallant  Picton,  the  far-ftoMd 
leader  of  the  no  less  renowned  '  fighting 
division*  of  the  British  army  in  the  Pe- 
ninsnlar  campaign,  was  aeen  galkpq^ 
from  one  regiment  to  another,  encoong- 
ing  his  men,  and  inciting^  them  by  mi 
presence  and  example.  The  troon 
significantly  responoed  to  his  call  br 
those  loud  and  animating'  shouts  willk 
which  British  soldiers  are  wont  to  den<fte 
their  ei^^emess  to  close  with  their  eiie> 
mies.  The  interval  betwoen  the  adr€r9i 
lines  was  rapidly  diminishing  :  the  fire 
from  the  French  suddenly  began  to 
slacken;  hesitation,  quickly  aueceeded 
by  disorder,  became  apparent  in  their 
ranks ;  and  then  it  was,  that,  animating 
each  other  with  redoubled  cheers,  tht 
Britbh  regiments  were  secsn  to  -lower 
their  brisuing  bayonets,  and,  drivB^ 
every  thing  before  them,  to  pursue  their 
opponents  down  to  the  outer  fence  of 
the  valley,  whence  the  French  line  had 
advanced  in  the  full  confidence  of  tri- 
umph.'* 

While  these  events  were  oocnrring 
on  the  British  left^  a  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  on  the  Brunswidc  troops 
then  standing  in  line  from  a  Fren» 
battery  of  guns  on  the  heights.  The 
brave  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
coolly  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  in 
front  of  the  line,  at  last  became  im- 
patient at  the  carnage  ef  his  gallant 
followers,  and  sent  a  request  to  tiie 
duke  for  some  pieces  of  cannon. 
Four  guns  were  accordingly  sent  him; 
but  before  they  had  fired  above  three 
or  four  rounds,  the  enemy*s  cannonade 
was  redoubled.  Two  of  the  goos 
were  disabled,  and  several  of  tl» 
horses  killed.  At  the  same  6flie  two 
colnmns  of  French  infootrjT  H^ere  seen 
amroachu^  alM^  the  mAtt  of  tiie 
Bois  de  Beum^  The  duke  efaarved 
these  at  the  head  of  his  lancers ;  out 
a  destmctiye  fire  drove  him  bad^  and 
he  drew  off  his  men  to  the  rear  of 
Qnatre  Brai^  The  orwpowwiqg 
mum%  of  the  emmj  which  now  ean^ 
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on,  indaced  the  duke  to  retire  his  in- 
fantry towards  the  allied  line  on  the 
Namur  road.  In  effecting  this  move- 
ment>  the  troops  hecame  exposed  to  a 
perfect  shower  of  grape  ;  the  cavalry 
also  tore  down  upon  them ;  they  broke 
and  fled—some  through  Quatre  Bras» 
and  others  through  the  Anglo- Allied 
line;  and  it  was  in  attempting  to 
rally  his  soldiers  he  was  struck  hy  a 
mosket-haUy  and  fell  from  his  horse. 
The  bullet  had  entered  his  wrist,  and 
|)as8ed  diagonally  through  his  body. 
He  looked  up  once,  and  recognized 
those  about  him ;  he  then  asked  for 
water ;  but  none  could  be  procured  at 
the  moment.  There  was  a  delay  in 
fbding  a  surgeon  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  came>  the  brave  prince  had  breathed 
his  kst.  It  was  the  death  of  a  soldier, 
and  well  became  one  of  his  glorious 
house. 

The  Brunswick  hussars  were  or- 
dered forward  to  cover  the  retreating 
infantry;  but  overborne  by  the  cui- 
rassiersy  they  fell  back  in  confusion. 

"  To  the*4^d  Hig:hlanders  and  44th 
British  regiment,  which  were  posted  on 
a  reversed  slope,  and  in  line,  close  upon 
the  left  of  the  above  road,  the  advance 
of  French  cavalry  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  the  more  so  as  the  Bruns- 
wickers  had  just  moved  on  to  the  front, 
that  as  both  these  bodies  whirled  past 
them  to  the  rear,  in  such  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  they  were,  for  the  mo- 
iDent,(considered  to  consist  of  one  mass 
of  Allied  cavalry.  Some  of  the  old 
soldiers  of  both  reeiments  were  not  so 
easily  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  partial  fire  obliquely 
upon  the  French  lancers,  which,  how- 
ever, Sir  Denis  Pack  and  their  own 
officers  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible 
to  restrain;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
latter  succeeded  in  causing  a  cessation 
of  the  fire,  than  the  lancers,  which  were 
the  rearmost  of  the  cavalry,  wheeled 
sharply  round,  and  advanced  in  admira- 
ble order  directly  upon  the  rear  of  the 
two  British  r^;iments.  The  42nd 
Highlanders  havmg,  from  their  posi- 
uo^  been  the  first  to  recognize  them  as 
a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  rapidly 
formed  square;  but  just  as  the  two 
flank  companies  were  runnmg  in  to 
form  the  rear  face,  the  lancers  had 
reached  the  regiment,  when  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  theur  leading  division 
penetrated  the  square,  oarrymg  along 
with  them,  br  the  impeioa  of  tlwir 
ch«|t^  feveral  men  of  those  two  com- 
panies, and  creating  a  momentary  con- 
fasbn.    The  long-tried  disoiplhie  and 


steadiness  of  the  Highlanders,  however, 
did  not  forsake  them  at  this  critical 
juncture;  these  lancers,  instead  of 
effecting  the  destruction  of  the  square, 
were  themselves  fairly  hemmed  into  it, 
and  either  bayoneted  or  taken  priso- 
ners, whilst  the  endangered  face,  re- 
stored as  if  by  magic,  successfully  re- 
polled  all  further  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  complete  their  expected 
triumph.  Their  commanding  oflicer, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Macara,  was 
killed  on  this  occasion,  a  lance  havme 
pierced  through  his  chin  until  it  reached 
the  brain ;  and  within  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  upon  three  other 
officers  in  succession — Lieut.  Colonel 
Dick,  who  was  severely  wounded.  Bre- 
vet Major  Davidson,  who  was  mortallv 
wounded,  and  Brevet  Major  Campbell, 
who  commanded  it  during  the  remamder 
of  the  campaign. 

**  If  this  cavalry  attack  had  fallen  so 
unexpectedly  upon  the  42nd  Highlan- 
ders, still  less  bad  it  been  anticipated 
by  the  44th  regiment.  liieut  Colonel 
Hamerton,  perceiving  that  the  lancers 
were  rapidly  advancing  against  his 
rear,  and  that  any  attempt  to  form 
square  would  be  attended  with  imminent 
danger,  instantly  decided  upon  receiv- 
ing them  in  line.  The  low  thundering 
sound  of  their  approach  was  heard  by 
his  men  before  a  conviction  they  were 
French  flashed  across  the  minds  of  any 
but  the  old  soldiers  who  had  previously 
fired  at  them  as  they  passed  their  flank. 
Hamerton's  words  of^  conunand  were— 
'  Rear  rank,  right  about  face  1* — '  Make 
ready  1 — (a  short  pause  to  admit  of  the 
still  nearer  approach  of  the  cavalry)^ 
•  Present  I'—*  Fire !'  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  volley  was  astonishmf. 
The  men,  aware  of  their  perilous  posi- 
tion, doubtless  took  a  most  deliberate 
aim  at  their  opponents,  who  were 
thrown  into  great  confusion.  Some  few 
daring  fellows  made  a  dash  at  the 
centre  of  the  battalion,  hoping  to  cap- 
ture the  colours,'  in  their  apparently  ex- 
posed situation;  but  the  attempt, 
though  eallantly  made,  was  as  gallantly 
defeated.  The  lancers  now  commenced 
a  fli^^bt  towards  the  French  position  bj 
the  Banks  of  the  44th.  As  tney  rushed 
past  the  left  flank,  the  officer  command- 
ms[  the  light  company,  who  had  very 
juaiciously  restrained  his  men  from 
joinine  in  the  volley  given  to  the  rear, 
opened  upon  them  a  scattering  fire  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  lancers  appear  in  the 
proper  front  of  the  re^ment,  when  the 
front  rank  began  in  its  turn  to  con- 
trib«t»  to  tlMir  o?erthrow  and  destmob 
tion. 

**  Never,  perhaps,  did  British  infantry 
display  its  cbaracteristii;  coobiess  ami 
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f  teadiness  more  emin^itly  than  on  this 
trying  occasion.  To  have  stood  in  a 
thin  two-deep  line,  awaiting,  and  pre- 
pared  to  receive,  the  onset  of  hostile  ca- 
valry, would  have  been  looked  upon  at 
least  as  a  most  hazardous  experiment ; 
but,  with  its  rear  so  suddenly  menaced, 
and  its  flanks  unsupported,  to  have  in- 
gtantly  faced  only  one  rank  about,  to 
have  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  gpround, 
to  have  reoulsed  its  assailants  with  so 
steady  and  well-directed  a  fire  that 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed — ^this 
was  a  feat  of  arms  which  the  oldest  or 
best-disciplined  corps  in  the  world 
might  have  in  vain  hoped  to  accom- 
plish; yet  most  successfully  and  com- 
pletely was  this  achieved  by  the  gallant 
2nd  battalion  of  the  44th  British  regi- 
ment, under  its  brave  commander,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Hamerton.** 

And  here  now  occurred  one  of  those 
incideDts  which  in  darmg  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  feat  of  ancient  chivalry. 

•*  A  French  lancer  gallantly  charged 
at  the  colours,  and  severely  wounded 
Ensign  Christie,  who  carried  one  of 
them,  by  a  thrust  of  his  lance,  which, 
entering  the  left  eye,  penetrated  to  the 
lower  jaw.  The  Frenchman  then  en- 
deavoured to  seise  the  standard,  but  the 
braveChristie,notwithstanding  the  agony 
of  his  wound,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
almost  unequalled,  flun«^  himself  upon 
it — not  to  save  himself,  out  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  his  regiment.  As  the 
colour  fluttered  in  its  fall,  the  Frenchman 
tore  off  a  portion  of  the  silk  with  the 
point  of  his  lance ;  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  bear  the  fragment  beyond  the 
ranks.  Both  shot  and  bayoneted  by  the 
nearest  of  the  soldiers  of  the  44tn,  he 
was  borne  to  the  earth,  payine  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  display  of 
unavailing  bravery.'* 

On  the  British  now  it  was  evident 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  most  lie.  Ney 
saw  this,  and  taking  advantage  of 
Kellermann's  arrival  with  the  neavy 
cavalry  brigade^  he  prepared  a  general 
attack.  The  French,  gunners*  too, 
)iad  accurately  discovered  the  range 
for  their  guns»  and  played  on  the 
British  line  with  fearful  carnage.  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away  from  these 
discharges,  a  swooping  sound  was 
heard  coming  through  the  tall  corn. 
It  was  the  cavalry  dashing  down  on 
the  infantry*  which*  in  two  squares* 
^waited  the  advance. 

The  42nd  Highlanders  and  44th 
Pritish  regiments  stood,  assailed  by 


squadron  after  squadron*  every  face  of 
the  square  attacked  simuItsneoQil;, 
vet  never  flinching*  they  stood  vm- 
broken ;  every  volley  sendmg  back  ther 
enemies  beaten  and  discomfited.  It 
was  then  that  Picton*  despuring  of 
any  assistance  from  the  allied  cmbr, 
then  in  the  field*  resolved  on  attackiif 
the  enemy*s  cavalry  with  his  own  oft- 
tried  infantry.  Uniting  the  Roj&b 
and  the  28th>  he  advanced  boldly,  dea- 
rous  to  take  up  a  position  from  whkb 
he  could  apen  a  flank  fire  to  sopport 
the  44th ;  he  never  halted  till  the  lait 
moment*  when  the  sound  of  ctnlrj 
required  him  to  form  a  squarCf  aad 
then*  a  destructive  volley  poured  ia  it 
pistol-range*  sent  back  their  assiilants. 
When  the  cavalry  fell  back  to  fom, 
the  artillery  opened  its  fire  sguiw  ttd 
played  with  terrific  effect. 


**  In  addition  to  the  furious  < 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  fbw- 
most  of  Picton's  British  battalioos  iB(»r« 
especially  the  42nd  and  44th  regimeou, 
were  exposed  to  a  rapid  and  dettrnctfre 
fire,  which,  as  soon  as  the  eocnyi 
cavalry  had  been  withdrawn,  wssooeiM 
upon  them  by  the  French  troops  idw- 
cmg  fkx)m  the  indosores  of  Gemioiwwt 
To  check  this,  skirmishers  were  tbr«wi 
forward,  but  from  the  want  of  sni&e^ 
ammunition,  they  could  reply  bat  nrj 
feebly  to  the  fire  of  their  oroooeitt. 
who,  not  suffering  the  samefisadrv- 
tage,  were  picking  them  off  as  fwt  u 
they  could  load.  Their  line  sooo  beeiat 
fearfully  thinned,  and  finally  their  as- 
munition  was  totally  exhausted,  to  whicfc 
circumstance  the  officer  on  vbon  tbi 
command  of  them  had  devolved  (Un- 
tenant Riddock,  44th  r^^tmeat)  eaBe^ 
the  attention  of  Sir  Denis  Pack,  ^ 
ordered  him  to  close  his  men  to  t^ 
centre  and  to  join  his  own  reginttt- 
He  had  just  executed  the  first  part « 
the  order,  when  the  French  csfiH 
having  rallied  and  re-formed,  reaeired 
their  attacks  upon  the  British  s<pisRS. 
Squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  laootfi, 
in  their  onward  course,  swept  p**| 
Lieutenant  Riddodi  and  his  party,  ^^ 
others  intercepted  bis  direct  Hne  ofn^ 
treat.  He  instantly  formed  foir  ^ 
and  with  his  front  rank  at  the  chare^ 
he  made  good  his  way  throo^  t« 
enemy's  cavalry,  as  far  as  thesoslhn^ 
of  the  square  formed  by  the  44th  r^ 
ment;  which,  however,  was  so  wj7 
pressed  at  the  moment  as  to  be  njaw 
to  rec«ve  him,  whereupon  he  *"]J2? 
bis  men  to  lie  down  close  to  the  h*/<J^ 
until  a  fiivourable  opportunitj  shooW* 
fofbr  their  admissioa  within  thsiqM'*' 
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**  It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock. 
The  French  infantry  in  the  wood  of 
Bossu  was  continually  making  progress 
towtrdn  the  Namur  road,  across  which 
increased  numbers  of  the  Dutch-Belgian 
troops,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  wood 
had  been  entrusted,  were  seen  hastily 
retiring,  some  under  the  pretext  of  car- 
rring  wounded  to  the  rear,  but  by  far 
the  greater  ^rtion  as  disorderly  fugi- 
tives.  In  Piermont,  the  French  light 
troops  had  been  reinforced,  and  they 
were  now  evidently  preparing  for  a  more 
Tjgorous  attack  upon  the  extreme  left  of 
Wellington's  forces ;  whilst  certain 
movements  in  the  vicinity  of  Gemion- 
court  gave  intimation  of  an  intended 
renewu  of  the  attack  upon  Quatro- 
Bras.  All  prospect  of  the  Anglo-allied 
cavalry  encountering  Ney's  veteran  dra- 
goons with  any  chance  of  success  had 
entirely  vanished  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  were  on  the  point  of 
being  reinforced  b^  the  arrival  of  ano- 
ther cavalry-division.  Pack's  brigade 
had  expended  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
ammumtion ;  its  exposed  position,  and 
the  continued  cavalry-charges  in  its  rear 
having  precluded  the  transmission  of  the 
necessary  supply.  The  Brunswickers 
had  been  greatly  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  their  gallant  prince;  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  all  the  troops  en- 
raged had  already  been  truly  frightful. 
It  was  at  this  very  moment,  when  Wel- 
lington's situation  had  become  so  ex- 
tremely critical,  that  two  infantry  bri- 
gades of  the  3rd  division,  under  Lieut. - 
General  Count  Alten,  most  opportunely 
reached  the  field  of  action  by  the  Nivelles 
road." 

At  this  moment,  Ney*s  prospects 
were  bright  enough  to  promise  suc- 
ceas — when  a  despatch  reached  him, 
ordering  him  to  detach  the  Ist  corps 
towards  St.  Amand— and  this  at  the 
moment  when  he  required  D*Erlon's 
corps,  to  counterbalance  the  reinforce- 
ments Wellington  had  received,  and 
to  give  efficiency  to  his  own  general 
attack.  Fresh  troops  came  hourly  to 
the  support  of  the  Anglo-allied  army, 
a  strong  reinforcement  of  artillery, 
and  not  less  important,  the  two  bri- 
gades of  Guards — ^which,  arriving  by 
the  Nivelles  road,  came  up  to  the 
most  critical  portion  of  the  British 
position. 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
galloped  along  this  road  to  meet  the 
guards,  immediately  ordered  the  light 
companies  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Lord 
Saltoun,  to  enter  the  wood.  They 
rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cheer,  and 
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commenced  a  brisk  fire  on  their  onpo« 
nents,  who  were  soon  made  sensible  of 
the  superior  description  of  force  now 
brought  against  them.  The  remainder 
of  the  brigade  speedily  followed,  and 
the  loud,  sharp,  animated  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, which  was  progressing  rapidly 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood,  im« 
parted  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  Anglo* 
allied  troops  on  its  eastern  boundary, 
to  whom  in  fact  it  served  as  a  signal 
that  on  their  right,  as  also  in  theur  rear, 
whence  so  shortly  before  they  had  just 
cause  to  apprehend  iipminent  danger, 
all  was  now  perfectly  secure.  Accord- 
ingly as  the  success  of  the  British 
guards  became  more  decided,  those 
troops  made  a  corresponding  movement 
in  advance.  Halkett's  brigade  resumed 
its  position  along  the  little  rivulet,  and 
the  two  Brunswick  battalions  continued 
boldly  to  advance  even  beyond  this  line, 
resting  their  right  close  upon  the  wood. 
The  S^d  Highlanders,  whose  loss  had 
been  so  severe,  were  mthdrawn  through 
the  wood  to  Quatre-Bras.  In  the  mean 
time,  Byng's  brigade  had  closely  foU 
lowed  up  Maitland's  in  support,  having 
previously  sent  forward  its  light  com- 
panies under  Lieut.  Colonel  Macdonell 
round  by  Quatre-Bras,  skirting  the 
eastern  border  of  the  wood.  The 
spirited  and  determined  nature  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  guards  not  ad- 
mitting of  that  restraint  which,  con- 
sidering the  many  intricate  parts  of  the 
wood,  was  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  led  to  great  confusion  in  their 
ranks  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
southern  extremity,  after  having  fairly 
driven  out  the  French ;  and  in  this  state 
they  ventured  to  pursue  the  enemy  on 
the  open  ground,  but  were  quickly  re- 
pulsea  by  his  reserves ;  and  tne  Frendi 
artillery  poured  so  destructive  a  fire 
into  this  portion  of  the  wood,  that  Mait- 
land  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw 
the  2nd  battalion  (under  Colonel  AskewJ 
to  the  rivulet,  where  it  was  immediately 
joined  from  the  rear  by  the  other  bat- 
talion of  his  brigade  (the  3rd,  under 
Colonel  the  Hon.  William  Stuart). 

**The  time  which  would  have  been 
occupied  in  restoring  the  order  and  re- 
gularity that  had  been  so  completely 
lost  during  the  progress  of  these  bat- 
talions  through  the  wood,  was  con- 
sidered too  precious  for  that  purpose  at 
such  a  moment,  and  the  brigade  was 
ordered  to  form  line  to  its  left,  outside 
the  wood,  the  men  falling  in  promis- 
cuously as  fast  as  they  emerged  fVom 
their  cover,  and  extending  the  line  into 
the  plain  between  the  wood  and  tho 
Brussels  road.  Thus  formed,  tho  line 
advanced,  though  but  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  it  opened  and  continued  a 
brisk  fire,  under  which  the  French  in- 
2x 
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^ntrj,  in  its  imm«diat«  front,  deployed 
with  the  ntmoft  steadineti  and  ealUn- 
try.  This  ftdvance  had  been  fouowed 
by  the  Brunswick  guard-battalion,  which 
wae  now  manoeurering  to  form  on  the 
left  of  Maitland's  brigade.  The  French 
oavalry,  which  had  been  watching  for 
ao  opportunity  to  (^large  the  brigade, 
now  made  a  dash  at  its  left  flank.  When 
the  irregular  formation  of  the  latter, 
wfaidi  has  been  already  explained,  is 
,  it  is  erident  taat  any  attempt 


t  any  attempt 
to  form  square  at  that  moment  would 
haT»  inTolyed  t^e  British  guards  in  in- 
•ztrioable  confusion,  and  have  rendered 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  French  horse- 
men. Rapid  as  was  the  adrance  of  the 
latter,  its  object  was  frustrated  in  a 
manner  which  testifies  the  extraordinary 
discipline  of  the  men  of  that  brigade. 
Mere  discipline  it  was  not ;  it  was  an 
instinctiye  momentary  impulse,  which 
teemed  to  animate  the  whole  corps 
with  the  sole  conyiction,  that  the  only 
step  to  be  taken,  the  only  chance  left 
fbr  safety,  consisted  in  a  general  and 
instantaneous  moyement  to  the  ditch 
which  bounded  the  wood  on  their  right. 
This  was  accomplished  with  complete 
■Qooess,  and  the  French  cayalry,  which 
had  adyanoed  in  ftiU  confidence  of  an 
easy  trinmph,  were  hurled  back  in 
eoarasion  by  a  yolley  from  the  ditch» 
whidi  the  brigade  had  lined  with  a 
rapidity,  a  dexterity,  and  a  precision, 
qute  wonderful:  while  at  the  same 
moment,  the  Brunswick  battalion  threw 
itself  into  square,  and  receiyed  the 
eayalry  with  a  degree  of  coolness, 
steadiness,  and  gallantry,  which  won 
for  it  the  warmest  admiration  and  en- 
comiums of  the  British  who  witnessed 
the  manoenyre.  The  flanking  fire  which 
was  thus  brought  to  bear  so  suddenly 
o&  the  French  cayalry  b^  the  Bruns- 
widcers,  and  the  destructiye  front  fire 
to  deliberately  poured  in  amongst  them 
by  the  Britisn  guards  from  the  ditch, 
rairly  droye  them  out  of  this  part  of 
the  field. 

"  The  fturther  adyance  upon  the  An- 

flo-allied  left  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
ept  equal  pace  with  that  on  the  right. 
Ney  had  iMeen  compelled  to  yield  the 
strongholds  by  aid  or  which  he  had  hoped 
to  force  the  Duke's  position :  his  infantry 
had  been  driyen  out  of  Piermont  and  the 
indosures  in  firont  of  his  right,  as  also 
out  of  the  wood  of  Bossuon  his  left ; 
while  the  plain  between  the  two  posi- 
tions, oyer  which  his  cayalry  had  ex- 
•outed  innumerable  charges — charges 
that  were  occasionally  suspended  merely 


that  the  scattered  bands  might  rally 
afresh  to  renew  the  onslaught  with  re- 
doubled yigour,  and  that  his  artillery 
might  pour  upon  the  deyoted  sqasres 
its  destructiye  missiles,  by  which  each 
was  shattered  to  its  very  centre— wtt 
now  completely  cleared  from  tiie  pre- 
sence of  a  single  horseman. 

**  It  was  long  after  sunset,  and  dark- 
ness was  sensibly  ^proadiing,  wImd 
Wellington,  now  that  his  wings  and 
oentre  were  relieyed,  in  the  maimer 
already  described,  from  the  seyeritj  of 
a  pressure  of  such  long  duration,  led 
forward  hb  yictorious  ^^oops  to  the  foot 
of  the  French  position.  The  loud  shouts 
which  prodaimed  the  triumphant  ad- 
yaiu)e  of  his  forces  on  dther  flank  were 
enthusiastically  caught  np  and  respond- 
ed to  by  those  who  constituted  the  mm 
central  line,  and  who  bad  so  nobly  and 
so  resolutely  withstood  and  defied  the 
impetuous  Mttle-shock  by  which  tli€y 
had  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  pertisa- 
dously  assailed. 

"  Ney,  convinced  of  the  utter  futilttj, 
if  not  imminent  hazard,  of  protracting 
the  contest,  withdrew  the  i^de  of  hs 
forces,  and  concentrated  them  on  the 
hdghts  of  Frasne,  throwing  out  a  stroB|; 
line  of  picquets,  to  whicS  Wdlingtsa 
opposed  a  corresponding  line,  haying 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  wood  of 
Bossu  on  the  right,  the  indosures  soath 
of  Piermont  on  the  left,  and  Genion- 
court  in  the  oentre,  for  ita  main  sop- 
ports." 

Thus  ended  Quatre-Bras,  one  of 
the  most  bloody  battles,  for  the  num- 
ber of  troops  engaged,  of  which  we 
haye  a  record.  The  brunt  of  the  day 
was  sustained  by  the  infantrT»  which, 
totally  onaided  by  any  cayalry,  wen 
exposed  to  the  charges  of  the  French 
horse,  led  on  by  such  a  general  n 
Kellerroann. 

Had  Ney  not  been  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  D*Erlon's  oorps,  there 
b  little  doubt  he  would  haye  succeeded 
in  obtaining  most  important  resolts. 
As  it  was,  he  had  prevented  the  jimo* 
tion  of  Uie  British  and  PmssiiD 
armies,  and  totally  destroyed  all  hope 
of  aflbrding  the  aid  to  Bluoher  whia 
Wellington  had  that  morning  proffered 
him. 

We  must  here  condc^  our  present 
obseryations  on  this  interesting  work, 
to  which  we  hope  to  return  in  our  en- 
suing nomber  of  this  magazine. 
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MRS.   ORAT'8  sketches  r&OM  THE   ANTIQUE^   AND  OTHER  POEMS.* 


Mart  Anne  Browne — ^we  love  to  call 
her  by  the  name  under  which  she  was 
first  known  to  us — is  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  The  University  Magazine. 
Some  of  the  sweetest  snatches  of  song 
which  we  have  been  enabled  at  inter- 
vals to  present  our  readers  with,  have 
proceeded  from  her  pen ;  and  now  she 
has  wreathed  together  the  scattered 
flowersy  and  adding  a  few  new  ones, 
has  formed  of  them  a  chaplet,  which  it 
is  our  happy  duty  to  place  on  her  own 
fair  head.  And  she  wears  it  befit- 
tmgly»  for  it  has  been  well  won :  long 
be  it  hers  I  We  have  no  Capitol  to 
conduct  her  to,  where  she  may  eigoy 
her  triumph ;  but  we  can  at  least  in 
these  our  pages  present  her  to  her 
country  as  one  of  its  very  first  living 
poetesses. 

We  think  we  sf  e  in  each  new  effort 
of  our  Mary  Anne's,  a  nearer  approach 
to  that  proud  position  she  is  destined 
ere  long  to  occupy.  Many  of  the  pieces 
in  her  present  volume  are  equal  to 
long-standing  favourites  of  ours  by 
older  heads ;  and  throughout  we  can 
trace  her  progress  in  her  art,  and  thus 
measure  her  success  by  the  Visible  ad- 
vancement of  her  powers  towards  ma- 
turity. Mary  Anne  has  been  the  child 
of  music  from  her  very  girlhood,  and 
pat  forth  in  her  fifteenth  year,  we 
think,  a  little  volume  of  her  poems. 
Her  later  productions,  as  they  suoces- 
sively  appeared,  have  been  noticed  in 
oar  own  pages  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  we  have  given  them  that  meed  of 
praise  to  which  they  were  so  fully  en- 
titled. 

Mrs.  Gray  evidently  belongs  to  the 
same  school  as  Mrs.  Hemans.  We  do 
not  mean  that,  with  many  writers  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  she 
has  gone  on  the  principle  of  bald  imi- 
tatioD ;  but  sbe  deals  with  the  same 
subjects,  and  dwells  on  them  with  the 
same  fervour,  as  did  her  glorious  pre- 
decessor. And  yet  this  similitude 
arises  solely  from  their  studying  be- 
neath the  same  preceptor — the  human 


heart;  and  are  not  its  lessons  inex* 
haustible  ?  Both  have  gone  wi^in» 
and  searched  deeply  their  own  spirits^ 
and  brought  forth  mto  li^ht  lessons  of 
Faith,  and  Truth,  and  rejoicing  Hope. 
With  both,  the  affections  form  at  ones 
their  strength  and  their  weakness  t 
secure  in  them,  they  endure  all  thing* 
— disappointed,  or  wounded,  they  are 
undone.  The  poetry  of  each  turns 
less  upon  incidents  than  upon  feelings 
in  consequence ;  some  passing  thought, 
often  •*  too  deep  for  tears,"  is  arrested 
in  its  progress,  and  turned  by  them  into 
a  lasting  impression,  through  means  of 
a  deathless  lyric  embodying  it.  This 
truly  is  the  universal  language— 

**  n  p*rlmr  che  nell*  aninu  ti  lentei** 

and  having  come  from  the  heart,  no 
wonder  it  goes  to  it  again  immediately* 
We  love  parallelisms,  just  as  much 
as  we  dislike  comparisons;  however, 
it  is  no  less  the  critic's  office  to  disoo* 
ver  points  of  similarity  than  to  exhibit 
the  shades  of  difference.  Mrs.  Hemans* 
style  is  more  ornate  than  our  Mary 
Anne's.  She  delights  in  imagery  more, 
and  heaps  it  up  in  luxurious  profusion, 
sometimes  even  over  much.  She  was 
the  better  linguist  of  the  two,  and  mor« 
read  in  foreign  literature — glearoings 
of  which  may  be  seen  constantly  in  her 
poems.  Has  the  reader  opened  a  book 
on  architecture,  and  fastened  his  eye 
on  the  Composite  and  Corinthian  or* 
ders,  without  being  at  first  struck  by 
their  wondrous  similarity,  and  imme«  ' 
diately  after  by  their  distinctive  cluu 
racter  ?  These  will  serve  for  our  em« 
blems.  Miss  Landon  used  to  compare 
the  melodious  flow  of  Mrs.  Hemana* 
verse  to  the  pure  and  scientific  Italian 
singing  of  our  day ;  Mrs.  Gray  has 
scarcely  less  melody,  and  a  greater  ab* 
senoe  of  art,  because  in  her  style  she  b 
less  ambitious.  We  do  not  know  that 
she  could  have  given  us  such  gems  as 
The  Voice  of  Spring,  or  The  Trea- 
sures  of  the  Deep,  or  a  few  more  of 
the  exquisitely  finished  chefs  d'auvre 
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of  Mrs.  Heinans ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Felicia  would  have  failed  in  these 
▼erj  Sketches  from  the  Antique,  for 
she  rarely  ventured  on  classical  ground 
without  the  breath  of  life  being  plalnlj 
wanting  in  her  compositions.  No  doubt 
the  form  was  perfect,  but  animation 
vet  hung  back  ft*om  the  chiselled  mar- 
ble.    It  is  not  so  with  Mrs.  Gray. 

We  are  glad  our  comparing  toge* 
ther  is  finished,  for  we  always  consider 
such  doing  an  ungracious  thing.  They 
are  sbters  in  their  art,  differing  some- 
what in  feature,  perhaps,  or  in  stature, 
but  sisters  still.  And  now  that  one 
has,  alas!  passed  away  from  ns  and 
from  earth---we  dare  not  say,  for  ever ! 
— the  other  is  her  chosen  successor. 
Yes  1  we  feel  we  are  warranted  in  pro- 
claiming that  the  mantle  of  Mrs.  He- 
has  fallen  upon  our  own  Sweet 


No  wonder  the  entranced  mind  of  the 
poet  turns  backward,  so  often  its  gaze 
upon  Greece  and  her  sunny  isles.  For 
there  it  rests  upon  the  perfection  of 
the  human  face  and  form,  and  concep- 
tions of  intellect  such  as  the  world  has 
ever  since  vainly  striven  to  attain  to. 
Even  the  national  superstitions,  fondly 
invented  as  they  were,  possessed  some- 
thing of  a  harmonizing  grace  and 
beauty.  The  religion  of  Greece  was 
purely  the  creature  of  Imagination — 
an  embodied  System  of  Poetry.  It  peo- 
pled the  earth  with  lovely  and  living 
shapes  of  presiding  power :  land  and 
sea  found  their  divinities ;  the  bright 
streams  were  watched  over,  and  tenants 
discovered  for  the  shady  forest-glades. 
It  inwove  in  its  mythi  the  subtlest  alle- 

gories ;  it  associated  a  tale  with  every 
ower.  How  often  have  we  mourned 
that  such  a  system  should  be  degraded 
into  the  task- work  of  the  stupid  school- 
boy, who,  lacking  the  awakened  mind 
to  take  it  in  in  its  development,  is  of 
necessity  wholly  deprived  of  the  capa- 
bility of  appreciating  its  beauty. 

The  Sketches  from  the  Antique 
in  the  volume  before  us,  are  me- 
mory-hauntings  of  some  of  these 
exquisite  fancies.  We  cannot  speak 
of  them  as  we  would  wish,  because 
almost  the  whole  appeared  in  our  own 
pages.  But  we  know,  in  our  retire- 
ment, how  much  they  were  admired 
by  the  scholar  for  their  truthfulness, 
and  praised  and  quoted  by  many  and 
jnany  a  person  of  taste.  One  we  find 
here  new  to  us,  and  to  complete  the 


series  in  our  pages,  we  shall  it  obn 
extract  it.  Now,  dear  reader,  reid 
with  us  and  admire  the  legend  of 

He  bounded  o'er  the  grassy  fields, 

He  loitered  through  the  wood. 
Drinking  the  rapture  Nature  yields, 

In  deepest  soUtude : 
His  bosom,  like  a  lurid  lake, 
Whose  quiet  depths  the  image  take 
Of  heaven's  swift  changes,  felt  tke  spdl 
Of  all  the  beauty  visibte : 
And  flower  and  sunshine,  bird  and  bte. 
All  filled  his  soul  with  guileless  glee. 

Not  only  ^lee,  but  love  was  there ; 

His  spirit  longed  to  close 
Its  fond  embrace  round  all  thmgs  (sir, 

And  so  he  plucked  the  rose, 
And  folded  it  within  its  vest. 
And  gently  clasped  it  to  his  breast ; 
And  so  he  spake  some  playful  word 
In  answer  to  each  happy  bird. 
And  cauffht  the  eorgeous  butterfly. 
Yet  touched  its  Kght  wings  tenderly. 

He  bounded  on — a  suiging  rill 
Beside  his  pathway  played, 

And  one  clear  pool  of  waters  still 
Amongst  the  reeds  it  made : 

Hepaus^ — ^what  meets  his  wonderiD; 
eye? 

Is  it  a  vision  of  the  sk  j  ? 

Is  all  that  loveliness  and  ZT^^/^ 

Reflected  from  some  angd  s  face? 

He  never  saw  its  like  on  earth ; 

It  cannot  be  of  mortal  birth. 

It  looketh  up  with  earnest  eyes. 
Wherein  the  soft  tears  swim  ; 
It  seems  to  express  the  same  surprise 

That  now  is  moving  him : 
Deep,  sodden  love  hath  seixed  his  soalr 
Beyond  all  reason  and  control ; 
He  feels  the  blood  his  cheek  o'ergusb* 
Lo !  on  thai  face  a  deeper  flush : 
He    stands    entranced— he    clasps  his 

hands. 
And  so  that  answering  image  stands. 

Oh,  never  more  may  burd  or  fk)wer. 

Or  rainbow's  lovely  hue. 
The  happy  maeic  of  its  power 

Upon  bis  soul  renew ! 
He,  whose  aspirings  still  have  been 
Towards  peitection,  now  bath  seen 
Unrivalled  beauty  :---he  hath  traced 
Her  emanations  through  the  waste 
Of  the  wide  world,  and  now  bath  coia* 
Unto  her  fountain  and  her  home. 

Alas,  and  is  this  loveliness 

Only  a  fleeting  dream  ? 
He  cannot  to  his  bosom  press 

The  vision  of  the  stream  i 
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Upon  his  soal  conviction  steals, 
And  all  tbemournfnl  truth  rereals ; 
No  other  lore  his  heart  may  bind, 
Kon^ht  lovelier  shall  he  ever  find ; 
All  Uiat  perfection  U  his  omtu. 
Yet  dooms  him  still  to  be  alone. 

His  golden  dreams  of  love  are  fled, — 
Henceforth,  how  coarse  and  cold 

Will  seem  the  maidens  he  might  wed, 
And  alt  of  earthly  mould  : 

What  though  he  sees  their  brightest 
charms, 

His  memory  all  their  power  disarms  ; 

His  longing  spirit  tumeth  ever 

Unto  the  image  in  the  river, 

And  there  his  patient  watch  he  kcep^^, 

And  oft  in  hopeless  passion  weeps. 

And  so  he  died ;  but  in  his  stead 
A  spotless  flower  doth  grow. 

And  gazeth  still  with  drooping  head 
Into  the  stream  below. 

It  was  not  idle  vanity 

That  bade  Narcissus  droop  and  die ; 

So  many  a  youuff  and  ardent  breast 

Doth  terminate  its  hopeless  quest. 

And  hath  in  useless  sorrow  pmed, 

That  no  perfection  it  could  find ; 

No  heart  whose  fond  and  fervent  tone 

Was  not  exceeded  by  his  own ! 

So  perished  Narcissu8»  even  from 
bis  own  dear  loveliness ;  and  what  a 
sid  sweet  application  of  the  story  our 
poetess  makes  I  In  another  strain  she 
speaks  of  Death  under  a  far  diflferent 

faise ;  let  us  turn  from  the  region  of 
ancy  to  that  of  Faith,  and  listen  to 
her.  We  need  scarcely  ask  you,  rea- 
der, one  solemn  question — it  matters 
not  much  who  you  be,  or  what  the 
counting  of  your  years,  for,  alas  I  we 
expect  but  the  one  reply : — Have  you 
not  some  time  or  other  mourned  for 
near  and  dear  friends?  Ay,  maiden 
in  the  first  flush  of  womanhood,  and 
widow  whose  sun  hath  gone  down  in 
darkness,  and  grey-haired  sire  weeping 
over  a  desolated  hearth,  gather  round 
nsand  respond!  Ye  all  faintly  pro- 
nounce the  one  same  word,  that  it  is 
80.  We  know,  then,  assuredly,  you 
have  never  foreotten  that  first  day  of 
nothingness,  when  you  sat  alone  by 
the  chill,  bleak  form,  and  felt  how 
dreadful  a  thing  stillness  is — unbreath- 
ing  stillness  in  the  human  frame !  But 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  in  the 
daily  conflict  between  your  hopes  and 
fears,  in  your  converse  with  your  kind, 
were  not  these  memories  still  present 
with  you,  melting  down  your  hardness 
of  heart  into  a  tenderness  which  dis- 


solved itself  away  in  tears,  and  ffdard- 
ingyou  from  wrong  very  often,  whether 
it  would  show  itself  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed?  This  is  what  Mrs.  Gray  finely 
calls  "The  Power  of  the  Dead'*— 
their  blessed  office  in  this  world : 

€U  ^oloer  ot  Ht  9eatr. 

Say  not  their  power  is  o*er. 
Although  their  lips  be  mute,  their  limbt 
be  still ; 
With  might,  unknown  before. 
Those  silent  ibrms  the  living  heart  may 
thrill. 

Who  stands  beside  the  bed. 
Where  rests  the  icy  corpse  within  its 
shroud, 
Nor  feels  a  secret  dread. 
With  which  his  soul  ne'er  to  the  living 
bowed  ? 

The  lowliest  son  of  earth. 
The  veriest  babe  that  Death  hath  smit- 
ten down, 
Hath  to  a  realm  gone  forth, 
To  those  who  gaze  upon  them  all  un- 
known. 

An  awful  mystery,  sealed 
From  their  sad  eyes  that  weep  beside 
their  bier, 
To  them  hath  been  revealed, 
To  their  unprisoned  souls  made  plain 
and  clear. 

They  are  the  constant  sijni 
Of  God's  great  truth — the  Dead,  both 
great  and  small. 
Confirm  his  word  dirinc, 
That  all  have  sinned,  and  Death  hath 
passed  on  all. 

They  are  the  seed  from  whence 
The  harvest  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the 
earth, 
Wlien  his  omnipotence 
Shall  briug  the  myriads  from  her  bosom 
forth. 

Say  not  their  power  is  o'er. 
Even  when  mingling  in  the  lowly  dust ; 

For  them  our  spirits  pour 
An  offering  forth,  in  holy  hope  and  trust. 

Where  is  the  place  of  graves 
We  deem  not  hallowed  ?   There  is  sanc- 
tity 

In  every  wind  that  waves 
Its  grasses  tall,  or  stirs  its  willow«tree* 

Where'er  some  lonely  mound 
Tells  of  the  spot  where  mortal  reUet 
rest, 
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At  oaoe  HheX  spot  of  ground 
0«r  hMrU  with  unseen  holiness  invest. 

Sajt  not  they  hare  no  power ! 
Perhaps  they  were  our  enemies  in  Iife» 

But  now  hath  come  an  honr» 
When  endeth  all  the  tumult  and  the 
strife. 

Another,  mightier  hand 
Hath  stalled  the  opposer—anger  now 
may  oease ; 
Who  can  the  truth  withstand. 
That  with  the  dead  our  hearts  should 
beat  peace? 

And  for  the  loved  and  lost, 
T%$vr  memories  more  us  as  nangbt  else 
may  move. 
When  wildlv  tempest-tost. 
They  to  the  som  as  guiding  stars  may 
prove. 

And  many  a  gentle  word 
Of  precious  counselt  all  too  long  de- 
spised. 
By  memory  may  be  stirred, 
Now  to  be  thou|^ht  upon,  and  weighed, 
andpnsed. 

And  when  the  wayward  heart 
Doubts  how  it  shall  some  dark  tempta- 
tion shun; 
They  mav  dedde  its  part — 
*'  So  will  we  ao,  for  so  would  they  have 
done." 

Say  not  they  are  no  more. 
Those  who  the  heart  with  reverence 
Uius  can  fill; 

Say  not  thefar  power  is  o*er 
Wh^  thus  its  traces  are  around  us 

stmi 

And  now,  when  she  essays  a  lighter 
▼ein,  list  what  pleasant  music  she  dis- 
courses. Here  is  a  melody  fit  for 
Titania's  own  ear ;  such  as  would  call 
forth  from  the  harebell  or  foxglove 
the  nimblest  fay  that  found  his  home 
within  them.  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb, 
Moth,  and  Mustard-seed  1  hearken  to 
the  spell—Jiearken  and  obey  1 

From  the  alder  bushes. 
From  the  daisies'  home, 

From  the  bending  rushes. 
Come,  come,  come  1 ' 

I  am  spirit- weary. 
Weary  of  the  earth ; 


I  would  be  a  fairy, 

JtHning  in  your  nurth ! 
At  my  wishes  take  me. 

Little  fisiry  elves ; 
By  your  magic,  make  mo 

Even  as  yoorsdves  1 
From  the  mossy  hollow. 

From  the  lily's  dome. 
Follow,  follow,  follow. 

Come,  come,  come ! 

Shall  we  to  the  river? 

Shall  we  to  the  mead, 
Where  the  dew-drops  quiver. 

Where  the  ndnbows  fesd? 
In  yon  airy  palace 

1  wfll  lightliest  trip, 
From  the  acorn  chalice 

Deepest  will  I  sip  1 
Bring  me  to  the  waters 

By  the  brisk  wind  fiumed ; 
Let  me  see  the  daughters 

Of  your  happy  l%nd  I 
Or  where  the  monsters  wsllov 

'Neath  the  white  sea  foam, 
Follow,  follow,  follow, 

Ccnne,  oome,  come ! 

*Neath  the  glistening  laurel. 

In  the  moon's  pale  light. 
Or  midst  the  brandling  coral. 

Where  sea-bones  are  white, 
In  earth,  ur,  or  ocean. 

Stars,  or  flowers,  or  dew ; 
Anv  where  for  motion. 

Any  where  with  yom  I 
So  shall  come  forgetting 

Of  the  days  ^one  by ;, 
So  a  never-settmg 

Sun  shall  mount  our  sky ! 
Skim  we  like  the  swallow, 

Whereso'er  we  roam ; 
Follow,  follow,  fellow. 

Come,  come,  come  I 

There  were  two  linee  a-wantragin 
the  last  stanxa,  which  we  supplied  tf 
we  wrote  out  the  lovely  little  aoogs 
and  we  almost  hear  the  tripping  ^ 
light  invisible  feet  nowt  in  answer  to 
the  summons.  Is  it  fimcvy  or  troth, 
that  they  gather  round  us  m  attan^sBt 
ministry  ?  Did  not  their  queen  mab 
promise  ? 

Ill  ffive  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thss, 
And  thev  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  fros 

the  aeep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers 

dost  sleep ; 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossnesi 

so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  ge?* 


Midsmnmer-Night's  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  t 
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And  if  to  the  elfln-loved  weayer,  whj 
not  in  a  yet  higher  degree  to  the 
critic? 

Are  we  better  than  oar  fathers? 
We  are  wiser,  bat  are  we  happier? 
Not  that  we  agree  with  the  aliurmists 
that  wretchedness  is  on  the  increase 
with  OS.  The  amount  of  haman  mi- 
sery we  deem  pretty  much  the  same  as 
ever  it  was ;  it  is  only  better  known, 
and  more  investigated ;  and  therefore 
is  more  startling  to  the  inexperienced. 
Bat  has  our  wisdom  brought  us  in- 
creased joy?  We  greatly  fear  not. 
Oar  age  is  pre-eminently  a  matter-of- 
&ct  one ;  we  have  become  cold,  grasp- 
^Dg»  gnping.  Toiling,  toiling  we  are 
from  morn  to  night  in  pursuit  of  one 
demon-deity — gold.  Many  of  the 
▼irtues  have  become  antiquated ;  while 
we  have  imported  some  vices,  which 
have  taken  root,  and  are  flourishing 
lozoriantly.  We  have  disenchanted 
all  natare.  Oar  children  are  too  wise 
to  credit  the  legends  that  made  our 
own  hair  stand  on  end;  and  ghosts 
and  goblins  are  all  laid — we  suppose 
in  the  Red  Sea. «  The  meadow  wnich 
erewhile  showed  us  the  fairy-ring,  as 
if  to  put  for  ever  to  silence  all  sturdy 
anbeUevers,  is  now  crossed  by  the 
massive  tram-way  ;  and  the  pantmg, 
puffing  monster  clatters  over  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  is  out  of  sight.  And 
80  the  dreams  of  our  forefathers  have 
passed  awajr,  along  with  their  own 
brief  memories! 

The  dreams  of  old  have  faded, 

Thdr  wondrous  spells  are  o'er ; 
We  cannot  be  persuaded 

To  try  their  power  once  more. 
Onr  wisdom  now  is  scornine 

What  our  fathers  deemea  a  boon ; 
The  world's  bright  oloads  of  morning 

Have  melted  m  her  noon. 
Yet  for  the  parted  glory 

They  shea  on  mortal  mould, 
Think  gently  of  the  phantasy 

That  framed  the  dreams  of  old. 

Where  are  the  faury  legions 

That  peopled  vale  and  grove. 
And  overspread  earth's  regions 

With  stranffe  etherial  love  ? 
The  flowers  their  essence  haunted 

Are  blooming  eaily  still, 
Bat  Time  hath  disenchanted 

The  meadow  and  the  rill. 
There's  not  a  child  who  listens, 

When  their  magio  tale  is  told. 


Who  does  not  knowthey  werebutdreams. 
Those  radiant  dreams  of  old  t 

Where  is  the  high  aspirinr 

That  the  star-watcher  knew. 
Born  of  the  pure  desiring 

For  the  holy  and  the  true  ? 
The  faith,  that  never  halted 

Heaven's  starry  page  to  read. 
And  framed  a  dream,  exalted 

Unto  a  prophet's  creed. 
Who  now  would  seek  the  planets. 

The  future  to  xmfold. 
Who,  as  the  grave  astrolofi;er, 

Revive  the  dreams  of  old  ? 

YHiere  is  the  kindred  spurit, 

With  weary  endless  quest, 
Still  hoping  to  inherit 

Earth's  riches,  and  be  blest  ? 
No  more  beside  his  furnace 

The  alchemist  may  bend — 
No  more,  in  lonely  sternness. 

His  secret  labours  tend. 
We  have  a  bolder  wisdom 
.  To  multiply  our  gold. 
An  open  craft  to  supersede 

That  strongest  dream  of  old. 

So  pass  the  dreams  of  ages. 

And  leave  but  little  trace. 
Visions  of  bards  and  sages, 

New  wisdom  can  efface ; 
Dreams,  that  have  won  the  fearful 

To  hope  for  better  days ; 
Dreams,  that  have  filled  the  cheerful 

With  terror  and  amaze  I 
All  pass^-doth  nothing  linger 

With  deathless  things  emroUed, 
That  shall  not  perish  and  depart. 

Amidst  the  or  cams  of  old  ? 

Yes — ^what  upheld  the  martyr 

Amidst  the  final  strife. 
When  he  refused  to  barter 

This  holy  faith  for  life? 
What  cheered  the  pUgrim  strangers 

To  lofty  thought  and  deed. 
To  sow,  'midst  death  and  dangers, 

The  gospel's  sacred  seed? 
They  hoped  the  world's  wide  nations 

lu  fruit  should  yet  behold. 
And  was  their  glorious  faith  a  dream, 

A  fading  dream  of  old? 

No — by  the  babe's  devotion 

Lisped  at  his  mother's  knee. 
And  by  her  deep  emotion 

Its  early  trust  to  see ; 
And  by  the  bond  of  union. 

The  falthfhl  here  may  prove. 
And  by  the  blest  communion 

Of  ransomed  ones  above. 
We  feel  that  here  no  vision 

Was  with  the  past  enrolled* 
That  the  Christian  faith  may  never  ba 

A  battiest  dreamof  old  I 
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L*  E.  L.  was  an  early  and  dear 
friend  of  Mrs.  Gray's,  and  this  little  vo- 
lame  contains  a  tender  lament*  which  we 
cannot  pass  over.  How  wonderful  is 
haman  life — to  think  of  the  locality  of 
that  young  poetess*  last  earthly  dwel- 
ling, and  her  sudden  mysterious  de* 
parture  1*  She  lies  buried  on,  or 
close  to,  the  ramparts  of  the  castle, 
and  the  wild  stormy  sea  beats  beneath. 
Her  last  English  letter  describes  her 
as  seated  there  when  she  was  writing 
it— enjoying  the  one  sad  thought  that 
no  land  came  between  her  and  the 
isle  of  her  birth,  and  wafting  her 
wishes  across  the  mid-ocean  to  her 
early  friends.  And  now  she  sleeps 
but  It,  like  Haidee,  and  in  a  befitting 
place  of  rest ;  for  her  thoughts  were 
often  as  profound,  her  fate  always  as  un- 
certain ;  happiness  at  one  time  poured 
in  upon  her  in  full  tide,  full  to  over- 
flowmg,  and  anon  she  beheld  the  wave 
retreating,  and  leaving  her  <'on  the 
bleak  shore  alone  !'* 

8iiff«8tcd  by t|M  death  oT  Hn.  M*Le«i  (L.E.L.) 

They  told  me  thou  wast  dead,  my  heart 

Arose  in  unbelief, 
Then  came  conviction's  sudden  start, 

And  then  the  burst  of  grief — 
Tears  in  a  wild  and  stayless  coarse. 
And  few  can  tell  how  deep  their  source. 

For  years  I  had  not  seen  thy  face, 

Or  listened  to  thy  voice ; 
We  were  divided  less  by  space 

Than  by  thy  own  free  choice ; 
Yet  though  far  distant  was  thy  lot, 
Thy  winning  smile  I  ne'er  forgot. 

I  knew  thee  first  when  early  dreams 
Were  crowding  on  my  soul ; 

Ere  Hope  and  Fancy's  spushing  streams 
Had  learn 'd  the  world's  control ; 

Circled  with  all  Fame's  daszling  sheen, 

Thou  wast  of  Poesy  the  queen. 

Thv  lays  were  read  in  solitude. 
And  praised  with  silent  tears. 

For  they  were  of  the  fervent  mood 
So  loved  in  early  years ; 

Those  charmed  imtials  known  as  thine, 

There  was  a  magic  in  the  sign ! 

I  met  thee  in  thy  palmiest  days. 
And  thou  didst  condescend. 

In  gentle  speeph,  in  lovely  lays. 
To  nanie  me  as  thy  friend ; 


I  was  a  paasii^  dream  to  thee— 
Thou  wast  a  lasting  thought  to  ne. 

And  when  from  time  to  time  thy  name 

Came  echoing  on  my  ear. 
Blent  with  the  traropet  breath  of  Fame, 

The  sound  was  very  dear ; 
And  I  rejoiced  to  know  thy  light 
Would  triumph  o'er  Oblivion's  nigbt 

I  hear  thy  silvery  laughter  now, 

I  see  thy  g^lancing  eye ; 
I  camwt  thimc  that  cloudless  brow. 

That  speaking  smile  could  die ; 
Yet  still  some  mournful  proof  I  sec 
That  this  is  stern  reality. 

Thou   left'st   the    land    whose  boaon 
warmed 
And  thrilled  beneath  thy  lay. 
Even  like  thine  own    ♦'  Lost  Plritd," 
charmed 
By  earthly  love  away  ; 
So  will  thy  place  be  vacant  still — 
A  void  no  other  star  may  fill. 

I  know  that  true  affection  yearned 
Within  that  throbbing  breast ; 

I  know  thy  heart's  deep  longing  toned 
To  home,  and  love,  and  rest ; 

Towards  these  a  pilmm  thou  didst  pioc. 

And  thou  hast  perisned  by  their  shrine. 

•Tis  ever  thus !  the  wave  swells  high. 

And  breaks  and  sinks  away ; 
Cloudless  may  be  the  summer's  skj 

When  sonmier  flowers  decay ; 
The  bird  strives  on  with  weary  breart, 
And  dies  beside  her  own  loved  nest 

But  'tis  not  only  so  with  thee, 
Thou  hast  not  left  us  thus ; 

The  billows  from  life's  dreary  sea 
Brought  treasures  glorious ; 

The  flower's  rich  odour  tarries  long. 

And  echoeth  still  the  sweet  bird's  son;. 

Nay,  more  than  this  1  in  humble  trust 

We  lift  our  eyes  above. 
And  feel  that,  freed  from  earthly  dust. 

That  heart  whose  springs  were  lore, 
Hath  found  a  home  amidst  the  blest. 
And  gladly  entered  into  rest. 

So  should  friend  weep  friend!  No 
more  in  fear  or  in  trembling,  but  in 
trustful  hope — hope  full  oi  immo^ 
tality — hope  of  meeting  again— hope 
of  that  day's  coming,  when  Dw 
himself  shall  die ! 

Why  is  it,  so  many  of  our  dead  die 
abroad?     Why  is  it,  when  thebesrt 


»  8he  died,  aa  our  readers  wUl  recollect,  at  CapeX^oast  Castle.  Oct.  15, 18M. 
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is  weakest  and  nearest  deoay^  we  tear 
it  from  all  its  old  recollections  of  home 
and  friends^  and  send  it  away  to  be  a 
stranger  among  strangers?  This  is 
no  doubt  "trying  a  milder  climate," 
as  the  physicians  term  it ;  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  is  trying  it  in  vain.  Every 
passing  tourist  in  continental  countries 
mast  be  struck  with  the  number  of 
English  names  on  the  gravestones  of 
the  different  cemeteries.  Rome  has 
tbem  in  profusion ;  so  has  Nice,  and 
Florence,  and  Genoa,  and  Naples — 
JQSt  proving  that  in  so  many  cases, 
the  sufferer  was  sent  abroad — to  die. 
This  is  the  cruelty  we  arraign.  The 
fondest  wish  of  the  invalid,  so  soon  as 
hope  of  recovery  is  changed  to  humbled 
and  unmurmuring  resignation,  is  to 
lay  his  bones  in  the  graves  of  his  kin- 
dred; and  the  "Bury  me  with  my 
fathers"  rises  continually  to  his  lips, 
as  he  feels  this  world  to  be  fast  closing 
upon  his  view  for  ever.  "  It  is  a  sad 
thing,"  says  an  old  fragment  we  picked 
up  years  ago,  "  to  feel  that  we  must 
die  away  ^om  our  home.  Tell  not 
the  invalid,  who  is  yearning  after  his 
distant  country,  that  the  atmosphere 
around  him  is  soft ;  that  the  gales  are 
filled  with  balm,  and  the  flowers  are 
springing  from  the  green    earth;— 


he  knows  that  the  sefltest  air  to  his 
heart  would  be  the  air  that  hangs  over 
his  native  land ;  that  more  grateful 
than  all  the  gales  of  the  South,  would 
breathe  the  low  whispers  of  anxious 
affection  ;  that  the  very  icicles  clinging 
to  his  own  eaves,  and  the  snow  beat- 
ing against  his  own  windows,  would 
be  far  more  pleasant  to  his  eyes  than 
the  bloom  and  verdure  which  only 
more  forcibly  remind  him,  how  far 
he  is  from  that  one  spot  which  is  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  world  beside.  He 
may,  indeed,  find  estimable  friends 
who  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort  and  assuage  his 
pains ;  but  they  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  the  long- known  and  Ions* 
loved  ;  they  cannot  read,  as  in  a  book, 
the  mute  language  of  bis  face ;  they 
have  not  learned  to  wait  upon  his 
habits  and  anticipate  his  wants,  and 
he  has  not  learned  to  communicate, 
without  hesitation,  all  his  wishes,  im- 
pressions, and  thoughts  to  them.  He 
feels  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  a  more 
desolate  feeling  than  that  could  not 
visit  his  soul.  How  much  is  expressed 
by  that  form  of  oriental  benediction, 
"  May  you  die  among  your  kindred  /*' 
And  all  these  clinging  feelings  to  home, 
and  the  old  familiar  places,  Mrs.  Gray 
has  painted  in 


Cj^e  Sstns  <&ixVi  Slemotif^trance. 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  sunny  lands,  with  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  ^ 
Where  the  mountains  and  the  pillar'd  domes  in  antique  glory  rise  : 
And  tell  me  not  of  pnrple  vines,  and  endless  summer  flowers, 
Those  round  oar  home  will  serve  to  light  my  few  remaining  hours. 
Start  not,  dear  mother  I  do  not  weep,  sweet  sister  of  my  heart ! 
Have  you  not  felt  the  summoning  that  bids  me  hence  depart  ? 
Have  ye  not  read  it  in  mine  eyes,  and  on  mv  sunken  brow. 
Although  my  lips  have  ne'er  revealed  'twas  known  to  me  till  now  ? 

Speak  not  of  hope !     I  know  full  well  the  legend  and  the  song 
That  picture  all  the  charms  that  to  the  southern  lands  belong ; 
And  some  few  months  ago.  when  health  was  tinging  cheek  and  eye. 
It  had  been  joy  to  tread  their  shores,  but  not  as  now — ^to  die : 
Home,  home !  it  is  a  blessed  sotmd  unto  the  wanderer's  ear, 
And  to  the  wearied  peasant  when  the  eventide  is  near. 
And  to  the  mother,  when  her  babe  awaits  her  loving  kiss ; 
But  most  unto  the  dying  is  its  name  of  peace  and  bliss. 

Open  the  window,  sister  I  let  the  murmuring  western  breeze 

Come  in  to  fan  my  languid  brow  from  my  ancestral  trees ; 

Oh,  think'st  thou  that  ftalia's  winds,  though  the  citron's  breath  they  bear. 

Could  have  the  cheering  freshness  of  mine  own  dear  English  air  ? 

Bring  me  that  branch  of  roses  I   I  know  their  lovely  hue  I 

By  the  bower  I  planted  when  a  child  those  graceful  blossoms  grew ; 

They  have  a  thousand  memories  blent  with  their  healthful  bloom  and  breath. 

Of  the  hours  when  in  my  childhood's  glee,  I  Kttle  thought  of  death. 
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Homo,  home  I  the  twest  word  haimtt  me  wkh  its  gentle  nmie  nov, 
I  'ooold  not  from  its  qnietaoM  to  the  stranger  country  go. 
Where  could  those  limhs  so  fitly  rest  as  'neath  the  tot dant  sod, 
Br  the  old  ohordi  where  first  I  knelt  in  awe  before  my  Grod? 
Whose  lips  so  feryently  could  read  each  solemn  funeral  line. 
As  his,  whose  hand  upon  my  brow  impressed  the  hallowed  sign  ? 
And,  more  than  all,  in  what  bright  land  beyond  the  bounding  wave. 
Could  those  who  loved  me  come  and  weep  beside  my  early  grave? 

Ay,  lead  me  to  my  chamber,  these  weak  Hmbs  hare  need  of  rest. 
Here  is  the  pillow  that  mv  cheek  iVom  Infancy  hath  press'd — 
Here  is  the  scene  of  ohil^sh  dreams,  and  dreams  of  elder  days. 
Where  I  took  sweet  visions  to  mv  heart  from  the  poet's  gifted  lays ; 
Now,  leave  me  to  my  slumber— iuU  soon  the  Ume  shall  be 
When  I  shall  not  need  a  watching  eye,  nor  a  kiss  to  waken  me ; 
Then  shall  I  quit  this  well-loved  spot — and  not  in  vain  to  roam 
A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  but  to  find  a  holier  home. 


Not  one  more  1  we  protest  against 
farther  robbery  from  this  charming 
volume.  On  thy  behoof,  good  reader, 
we  have  stolen  from  our  contributor 
six  ''jewels  of  thought*' — to  quote  her 
own  phrase — and  we  shall  steal  no 


more.  Go,  and  without  delay  possen 
yourself  of  the  whole  carcaAet.  sad 
you  will  bless  us  for  our  recommends- 
tion.  We  confidently  expect  that  these 
Doems  will  greatly  extend  Mrs.  Qtvfi 
nune. 


HAMBLnrO  &IC0ED8  OF  PIOPLE   AND  FL4CE8. 
By  git  Aithocof  "IiHteri  flw  ftsOoul  of  €«««,**  »*8wmalw  oT  a  Broimr  In  OewMmy,*  ae.  ic 


NO.    IE.«»8UNRI8£  FBOIC  THE  RIGHI«--«0NCLin)£D. 

Fresh  arrivaU — Groups  on  the  mountafai  top — The  inn  stable—  The  heroic  dog^ 
Berr — Of  the  hungry  quests  that  crowded  round  the  table  d'hote,  and  how  tte 
rumours  about  starvation  turned  out — Babel  of  languages — How  it  is  sometiiNi 
better  to  be  a  woman  than  a  man — How  there  was  a  general  rising  at  the  inn; 
first,  of  the  dog ;  then,  of  the  guests ;  and  lastl;^,  of  the  sun — Frits  again,  sad 
his  squirrel  nut-cracker — Story  of  the  frantio  Prussian — Preparatioos  ftr 
descent — ^Condescension  of  Berr — Third  and  last  appearance  of  Frits  and  tba 
nut-cracker — Wild  flowers-^The  mountain  sportsman—More  pilgrims — Retnrn 
to  Lucerne. 


While  we  were  lingering  in  the  soZZe- 
h-manger^  the  bustle  outside  was  in- 
creasing every  moment.  Fresh  arri- 
vals were  taking  place ;  elderly  dames 
and  stout  gentlemen,  in  chaises^ 
parteur — parties  of  young  pedestrians, 
with  their  tall  Alpen-stooks— ladies, 
mounted  on  mules— guides,  couriers, 
and  attendants,  were  pressing  towards 
the  little  inn.  Mine  host  was  at  his 
wit's  end.  Such  a  Babel  of  tongues  I 
never  heard:  every  European  language 
seemed  to  mingle  in  the'vocal  concert, 
and  to  add  to  the  bustle,  sellers  of 
wooden  toys  and  chrystals,  snuff-boxes 
made  of  mountain  quartz,  rosaries, 
dried  wild  flowers,  and  other  Alpine 


curiosities,  clustered  round  the  toii» 
and  eagerly  pressed  their  wares  upon 
the  various  guests. 

We  made  our  way  through  tke 
throng  that  blocked  up  the  narrov 
entrance  paaaage*  and  went  out  into 
the  open  air.  It  was  very  amusiqg  to 
watoh  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  sod 
the  increasing  anxie^  that  quE^enad 
their  steps,  and  contracted  their  brow% 
as  they  neared  the*  top,  and  wsoi 
directly  forward,  without  taking  thdr 
eyes  for  a  moment  ofiT  die  inn,  to 
ascertain  what  were  their  chances  of 
accommodation.  The  sound  of  merry 
voices  and  ringing  lander  announced 
the  approach  of  a  joyous  par^.    We 
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law  three  yonog  Englishmen  on  fbotf 
and  a  lady  mounted  on  a  mnle^  coming 
slowly  aloi^y  gazing  about  them  on  ul 
iides^  and  apparently  under  no  oare 
or  anxiety  whatever.  "  Strong  symp* 
tomSf**  thought  we,  "  that  their  rooms 
haye  been  engaged  beforehand.**  The 
gentlemen  were  in  the  highest  glee  ; 
one  of  them  seemed  particularly  faoe- 
tiousi  and  his  witty  sallies  convulsed 
the  others  with  laughter.  Their  fair 
companion,  who  was  young,  and  yerr 
petty,  did  not  appear  to  enter  much 
mto  the  merriment.  Perhaps  she  was 
tired. 

Our  surmise  as  to  the  rooms  being 
engaged,  was  correct.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  party  had  sauntered 
mto  the  inn,  we  saw  the  lady  standing 
at  the  casement  of  one,  which  was 
locked  when  we  were  installed  into  our 
sleeping  quarters.  She  had  thrown 
off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  to  cool  her- 
self;  and  her  long  dark  hair,  let  down 
in  order  to  re-arrange  it  after  the  ride, 
fell  in  rich  and  glossy  profusion  over 
her  shoulders.  Leamng  forward  out 
of  the  casement,  she  appeared  to  be 
Bcanninff,  with  eager  anxiety,  the  wind* 
ing  path  down  &e  mountain,  and  as 
she  stood  with  her  small  classical- 
looking  head  and  beautiful  throat 
slightly  advanced,  she  was  quite  a 
picture. 

The  mountaii)  top  was  now  covered 
with  people  strolling  about,  or  seated 
on  the  wooden  benches,  or  else  in 
little  knots  on  the  short  smooth  turf 
with  which  the  summit  is  covered. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delighted  than 
the  repose,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
lovelv  eveninff  hour,  after  the  fatigne 
and  beat  of  Sie  day's  ascent.  There 
was  something  so  light  in  the  fragrant 
mountain  air,  that  it  communicated 
an  indescribable  buoyancy  to  the  spirits, 
and  made  the  imagination  revel  with 
tenfold  enjoyment  over  the  magnificent 
picture  outspread ,  on  all  sides.  The 
glowii^  oloudi  of  sunset  began  to 
group  themselves  in  beautiful  masses 
over  the  tops  of  the  snowy  western 
peaks ;  and  wherever  the  eye  rested, 
whether  on  the  clear  expanse  of  sky 
above,  the  stupendous  chain  of  Alps 
around,  or  the  vast  map-like  prospect 
of  windinff  rivers,  smiling  vallies,  glis- 
tening lakes,  villages,  woods,  and 
fertile  plains  beneaUi,  all  was  beauty 
and  enchantment. 

A  group,  consisting  of  a  Danish 


prince,  his  wiftB  and  little  son,  wHh  a 
German  courier,  sat  on  the  grass  » 
little  way  below  us.  A  few  jninutes 
after  we  had  perceived  them,  an 
elderly  gentleman  was  brought  up  by 
two  men  in  a  chaise-^parteur,  and  set 
down  on  a  spot  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  which  commanded  one  of 
the  most  splendid  views.  He  was  » 
miserably  enuunated  object,  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  all  his  lunbs.  Beside 
him  walked  a  young  man,  who  seemed 
to  watch  and  tend  him  with  devoted 
affection. 

When  I  looked  at  this  afflicted 
sufferer,  unable  to  move  hand  or  footf 
and  saw  him  thus  seated  on  a  mountain 
top,  nearly  six  thousand  feet  high,  en- 
joying a  magnificent  scene,  that  had 
brouffht  robust  voung  limbs  many  a 
long  leaffue  to  a<imire  it,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  with  gratitude  on  the 
goodness  of  Providence.  The  Al- 
mightv  disposer  of  events  tempers 
merdnilly  tne  sufferings  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  causes  many  a  drop  of 
soothing  sweetness  to  mingle  in  the 
bitter  cup,  that  for  our  own  sins,  and 
those  of  our  forefathers,  we  are 
doomed  to  drink.  Joys  and  sorrows 
are  more  equally  dealt  out  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  The  loneer  we 
live,  the  more  convinced  we  become 
of  the  delightful  truth,  that  few  are 
so  wholly  and  thoroughly  miserable  as 
outward  appearances  might  lead  us  to 
conclude. 

The  poor  invalid  who  gave  rise  to 
these  reflections,  gazed  around  him 
with  such  intense  and  beaming  eigoy- 
ment,  that  the  sense  of  his  privations 
appeared  quite  lost.  His  wan  counte- 
nance was  far  more  radiant  with  hap- 
piness, than  that  of  many  a  one  pre- 
sent, blessed  with  the  use  of  all  his 
limbs — and  he  turned  round  to  share 
his  pleasure  with  the  youthful  com- 
panion, who  seemed  as  ready  to  sym- 
pathise in  his  jov  as  his  sorrow.  I 
never  saw  so  much  anxious,  watchful 
tenderness,  as  was  expressed  in  every 
look  and  gesture  of  that  young  man : 
**  passing  tne  love  of  women.*'  It  was 
almost  worth  while  to  suffer,  to  expe- 
rience such  endearing  sympathy. 

♦«  Every  night,  and  every  morning,** 
said  one  of  our  guides,  who  had  joined 
us  when  we  went  out,  "  as  sure  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  that  poor  gentle* 
man  is  brought  up  here ;  and  the 
young  man  is  always  by  his  side,  like 
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his  shadow.  They  are  (ttaying  at  the 
hatha  below^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  for  the  sick  gentleman.** 

The  fair  lady,  whom  we  saw  at  her 
window^  had  now  put  on  again  her 
shawl  and  honnet,  and  was  out  on  the 
mountain.  She  still  looked  rather  ill 
at  ease  and  distraite,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  fatigue,  as  we 
imagined,  that  prevented  her  enjoying 
herself— for,  instead  of  reposing  in 
luxurious  ease,  on  either  bench  or 
grass,  she  kept  restlessly  pacing  to 
and  fro,  upon  the  path  that  led  down 
from  the  mountain.  Her  ^yei  were 
constantly  fixed  upon  its  zigza;^  wind- 
ings,  and  we  concluded  that  slie  must 
be  expecting  some  one. 

A  pretty  pastoral  scene  attracted  us 
towards  the  little  chalet  stable  near 
the  inn.  Before  it  was  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  a  young  peasant,  armed  with  a 
hatchet,  was  splitting  the  large  log^ 
into  convenient  firing  dimensions.  His 
vigorous  strokes  awoke  the  echoes 
round,  and  brought  forth  a  sweet 
fragrance  from  the  newly-cleaved  wood, 
to  the  bark  of  which  the  faithful  moss 
still  clung  witli  unfading  devotion. 
The  ingenious  inventor  of  *^Le  langagc 
des  Jleurs*  was  surely  never  more 
happy  in  his  illustrations,  than  when 
he  made  the  moss  an  emblem  of  ma- 
ternal love,  constant  in  weal  or  woe. 

Some  goats  and  two  handsome  cows 
were  standing  near  the  stable,  waiting 
to  be  housed  for  the  night.  The  Swiss 
animals  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
sociable  creatures  possible.  They  are 
80  completely  domesticated,  and  made 
companions  of  by  their  owners,  that 
their  natural  sagacity  is  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  their  position  in  the 
little  household,  of  which  they  form 
part,  becomes  one  of  intelligence  and 
responsibility.  The  large  bells  at- 
tached to  the  necks  of  the  cows  chimed 
sweetly,  as  the  gentle  matronly-looking 
creatures  turned  to  greet  our  approach. 
They  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
who  and  what  we  were,  and  gazed  at 
us  with  a  sort  of  benevolent  welcome 
in  their  meek  eyes,  while  their  sweet 
breath  perfumed  the  evening  air. 

Besides  the  rustic  stable,  the  piled* 
up  logs,  wood-cutter,  goats  and  cows, 
that  formed  this  picturesque  and  cuyp- 
like  group,  there  was  another  personage 
seated  gravely  by,  watching  earnestly 
every  blow  of  the  hatohet.  It  was  a 
'arge  dog :  and  being  the  only  repre- 


aantatire  of  the  canine  spedes  n^ 
about  the  premises,  we  coododed  he 
must  be  the  disturber  of  his  morning 
repose,  of  whom  our  tall  friend  it 
Lucerne  complained  so  bitterly. 

The  animal  in  question  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  poodle.  Let  not  this  vord 
conjure  up  in  the  mind  of  aoj  reader 
visions  or  that  elegant  among  dogs, 
the  coxcombical  Caniche  of  Paris; 
who,  well  shorn  and  perfumed,  with 
wool  as  white  as  snow,  and  soft  is 
silk,  bright  polished  collar,  neatl;- 
trimmed  moustaches,  and  hair  tied  ap 
from  over  his  eyes  into  a  toupet,  with 
pink  or  blue  ribbons,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  trips  daintilv  along 
the  alleys  of  the  Tuileries,  or  Champs 
Elysees,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the 
delicate  yellow  glove — the  "gal 
jaune,"  fresh  from  the  counter  of  the 
far-famed  magazin  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  let  no  one  imi^ine  to  hiouelf 
such  a  canine  petit  maitre.  Far  difle- 
rent  was  the  poodle  before  us.  A 
huge,  rough,  unwashed  mountttneer, 
with  tangled  masses  of  coarse  wool 
covering  his  shapeless  body,  and  fiilfing 
low  over  his  eyes.  He  would  hare 
enacted  to  admiration  the  part  per- 
formed so  successfully  by  Speckbacher's 
poodle  in  the  Tvrolese  war;  wbt^ 
when  the  bridge  of  Hall  was  vigilantly 
guarded,  to  cut  off  all  commnnicato 
and  every  one  passing-  over  it  rigonr- 
ously  searched,  trotted  past  the  Bara* 
rian  sentinels,  while  they  were  busily 
emptying  the  pockets  of  his  biped 
companions,  with  the  important  do* 
spatches  they  would  have  given  woriA 
to  lay  hold  of,  snugly  concealed  b^ 
Death  his  abundant  wool. 

The  attraction  which  everything  ia 
the  shape  of  a  dog  has  for  me,  indwsed 
me  to  endeavour  to  make  friends  with 
this  shaggy  quadruped ;  hut  my  a^ 
vances  were  receivea  rery  coldly.  He 
was  evidently  of  a  reserved  dispositioB, 
and  not  to  be  won  by  the  caresses  of 
every  passing  strange.  Mine  were 
acknowledged  by  a  courteous,  tbooffh 
somewhat  formal  movement  of  w 
extreme  end  of  the  tail,  and  then  be 
resumed  with  increased  gravity  hii 
superintendance  of  the  wood-clearing. 
Thinking  that  the  delicate  attention  of 
calling  him  by  his  name,  might  vro* 
pitiate  him  a  little,  I  asG^*taineil  from 
the  man  that  he  went  by  that  of  Berr; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to 
proRoonce  the  woro  as  correctly  •* 
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postiUe^  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  the  obdurate 
poodle  was  proof  against  such  flatte- 
ries, and  in  due  time  he  deliberately 
rose,  and  moved  away. 

Then  we  discovered  that  poor  Berr 
was  deplorably  lame.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  could  drag  him- 
self into  the  house.  We  enquired  the 
reason  of  the  wood-cutter,  and  he 
began  a  long  tale,  of  which  Berr  was 
the  hero,  and  wherein  he  played  a  most 
distinguished  part.  But,  alas!  we 
could  but  half  make  out  the  man*s 
patois,  and  there  was  no  one  near  to 
act  as  interpreter  in  German  or  French. 
Much  there  was  about  a  fierce  wolf, 
and  a  desperate  conflict ;  about  a  pit 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  white 
snow  stained  and  soiled  with  blood. 
We  gathered  enough  to  increase  infi- 
nitely our  respect  for  the  valiant  Berr, 
and  to  nuike  us  regard  him  as  a  model 
of  couraffe  and  fidelity. 

A  sudden  cry  of  delight  caused  us 
to  look  round,  while  the  wood-man 
was  speaking.  It  proceeded  from  the 
pretty  Englishwoman,  who  came  flying 
down  the  path,  with  her  whole  coun- 
tenance so  lit  up  and  glowing  with  joy, 
that  it  actually  looked  radiant.  A 
tall,  slender  young  man,  dressed  in 
much  the  same  sort  of  costume  de 
voyageur  worn  by  the  lady*s  three 
companions,  walked  lightly  up  the 
ascent,  flourishing  his  alpen-stock  over 
his  head. 

"  Oh !  I  have  been  in  such  an  agony 
about  you  !*'  she  exclaimed  ;  and  the 
tones  were  so  penetrating  and  expres- 
sive, they  vibrate  still  in  my  ear. 
*'  Dear  Charles,  what  can  have  delayed 
you  so  long?" 

In  the  overflowing  of  her  rapture, 
the  yoimg  woman  was  about  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  newly- 
arrived,  and  cover  him  with  caresses ; 
totally  forgetting  place,  time,  and  sur- 
rounding eyes.  She  was  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  all  by  the  merry  laugh  of  one 
of  her  party,  who  began  to  quiz  her 
unmercifully.  Covert  with  blushes 
and  confusion,  she  wreathed  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  'Mear  Charles,'* 
and  they  disappeared  into  the  hotel. 

This  little  scene  set  us  speculating 
on  the  relative  positions  of  the  English 


''Bride  and  bridegroom,  no  doubt  of 
that  ;*'  said  one — "  and  the  three  young, 
men  are  either  friends  or  brothers." 


*'  Newly  married,  and  to  separate 
on  an  excursion  up  the  Righi !  impos- 
sible 1"  objected  another.  *'  A  young 
husband  would  hardly  surrender  his 
fair  charge  to  the  care  of  any  friend 
or  brother,  in  the  honey-moon :  be* 
sides,  they  both  look  over-juvenile  to 
have  entered  already  the  holy  state." 

«  Well,  we  shall  see.  When  the 
fair  lady  has  her  gloves  ofi>  to-night, 
at  the  table-d'hote,  a  glance  at  her 
"  ring-finger,"  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
will  soon  settle  that  point." 

"  Apropos  to  the  table-d'hote,"  said 
one  of  our  party,  "  it  must  be  getting 
late.  The  sun  has  set  these  ten  mi- 
nutes, almost  every  one  is  gone  in, 
and  it  has  become  very  cold.  Had  we 
not  better  return  to  the  house  ?" 

This  prudent  suggestion  reminded 
us  that  we  had  breakfasted  before 
eight  o'clock,  and  not  eaten  anything 
since.  The  heat  of  the  day,  during 
the  ascent,  had  made  a  draught  of 
water  the  only  refreshment  that  was 
acceptable,  and  since  then  we  had  been 
too  much  amused  to  think  about  lun- 
cheon. It  was  now  just  seven,  so 
that  it  was  high  time  to  be  hungry  ; 
and  very  hungry  we  were,  as  we  soon 
dbcovered,  when  there  was  nothing 
more  to  occupy  our  attention. 

Our  thoughts  reverted  rather  anx- 
iously to  the  tales  of  starvation  so 
current  respecting  mountain- top  inns 
in  general,  and  the  Hotel  Rigi-Culm 
in  particular ;  and  not  a  few  somewhat 
doubtful  hopes  were  expressed  among 
our  party,  that  mine  host's  larder 
might  be  equal  to  the  large  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  it  this 
evening. 

After  "sm  pen  de  toilette"  we  de* 
soended  into  the  salle-h-manger — into 
which  apartment  we,  ladies,  could 
make  a  more  dignified  entree  than  our 
cavaliers,  seeing  that  our  heads  ran  no 
risk  of  an  untoward  contact  with  the 
raftered  ceiling.  The  two  long  tables 
were  now  decked  out  with  cloths, 
which,  if  not  of  the  finest,  were  as 
white  as  snow:  a  very  respectable 
array  of  lights,  in  candlesticks  of  many 
shapes  and  forms,  were  disposed  along 
them,  together  with  some  homely  at- 
tempts at  table  ornaments,  which  cor- 
responded with  the  primitive  character 
of  the  place. 

One  table  was  devoted  to  tea  and 
coffee  equipages,  for  such  of  the  guests 
M  bad  ahr^y  diaed  I  and  very  com- 
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forUbU  iU  ammgeaiaits  looked. 
Smoidng  teft-kettlesy  and  tall  coffee- 
pota»  tuiTotinded  by  copt  and  sauoers 
of  yariotii  patterns;  tra^  full  of 
broad;  large  jugs  of  boiling  milky 
with  lx>wU  of  rich  creamy  and  butter 
and  cbeeee,  that  bore  witness  to  the 
abundant  exoellenoe  of  a  Swiss  dairj  $ 
honey  in  glass  dishes*  shaped  like  little 
tubs ;  and  that  sort  of  preserve  made 
with  pear-syrupy  which  is  so  frequent 
and  palatable  an  accompaniment  of  a 
Swiss  tea-table. 

Symptoms  of  a  more  substantial 
repast  appeared  at  the  other  tablcy 
which  was  nearlir  Aill  of  guests.  Here 
we  took  our  piaces»  amid  a  din  of 
•oundsy  and  a  melange  of  languages 
that  was  quite  extraordinary.  A  little 
way  above  us  sat  the  English  party* 
the  lady's  beauty  heightened  by  that 
most  embellishing  of  all  cosmetics-.* 
happiness.  She  was  on  the  right  of 
the  young  man  whose  absence  had 
given  her  so  much  anxietyy  and  her 
brilliant  eyes  sought  his  countenance 
•o  often,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  sudi 
a  prolonged  and  delighted  gaze*  it 
secnned  as  though  they  woula  fain  in* 
demni^  themselves  for  their  previons 
privation.  The  discovery  of  a  very 
substantial  '*  plain  gold  ring"  on  the 
orthodox  fing^y  set  at  rest  the  dis- 
puted bride  and  bridegroom  question ; 
though  some  of  our  party  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  gentleman's 
having  resigned  to  any  other  chargoy 
daring  the  day's  exoursiony  a  wifey  so 
beautifuly  and  so  devoted  to  him. 

The  host  of  the  Hotel  Rigi-Culm 
seemed  resolved  that  none  of  his 
guesto  that  evening  shonld  have  to 
complain  of  lenten  nure.  If  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas's*  friend  Aleide 
Jolivet  had  been  there*  his  talentsy  in 
dividing  an  omlette  between  twenty- 
eight  persons,  and  a  boiled  e^  between 
fouTy  would  have  been  qmte  thrown 
away.  Perhaps  our  supper  was  not 
as  artistically  cookedy  or  as  sumpto- 
ouslv  served  upy  as  it  would  have  been 
at  the  Hotel  de  Russie  at  Frankforty 
or  the  Vieux  Doelany  at  Amsterdam ; 
buty  it  was  most  abundant.  We  had 
the  usual  course  of  ioupe  6  la  JuUetmef 
followed  by  bouiUi  beef;  roast  fowlsy 
trouty  fresh  from  the  lake ;  chamois 
venison ;  puddingSy  with  sauce  made 


of  boiled  oreaaiy  wine,  and  sngirw^ 
very  reepeetable  dessert  ?  andanamffe 
sup^  of  Spartan  saoce^  to  f^ive  ssst 
and  mtvour  to  the  repast. 

So  merry  and  amusing  a  tMt^hkt 
I  never  saw.  Every  one  escssed  to 
have  left  the  cares»  anxietieey  grtmr 
thoughtSy  and  ceremonial  etiquettes  of 
evwy-dav  life  at  the  foot  of  the  mooi^ 
tainy  and  to  have  brought  up  with 
them  only  the  resolution  to  please^  sad 
be^  pleased-»to  devote  themselves  to 
enjoyment.  Joyous  laoghtery  livdy 
salliesy  wity  mirthy  and  anecdote,  cir- 
culated on  all  sidesy  and  in  all  ha- 
^^uages.  Every  nation  seemed  to  havt 
ite  representative  on  the  Righi  top. 

Oroosite  us  were  three  Rnssisnst 
an  old  gentlemany  with  «  very  aristo- 
cratic countenance  and  white  hsir* 
falling  gracefully  down  hie  ahoidders ; 
his  dai^hter;  and  her  companioBya 
s6rt  of  gouvenumte.  The  dao^tcr 
was  both  lively  and  pretty  ;  quite  a 
northern  beautyy  with  fiur  ^Uy  tight 
blucy  laughing  eyes,  and  hair  and  ey»- 
brows  the  colour  of  flax.  The  DssMh 
prince  and  princessy  and  their  littk 
boyy  whoy  loQg  b^re  supper  wss 
every  fell  fast  asleepy  with  his  head 
against  his  mother's  shoulder,  were 
next  them.  Then  came  a  lai^  party  ef 
English  and  Germansy  between  wbooia 
firm  friendship  seemed  to  have  sprung 
upy  based  upon  a  mutual  understand* 
ing  of  each  others  lang^nagea.  They 
were  exceedingly  loquacious  and  noisy. 
A  considerable  sprinkling  of  French 
were  amooff  the  guests ;  there  were 
also  some  roles,  and  several  Aaaerw 
cans;  so  that  the  confusion  of  tongues 
maj  be  imagpned. 

it  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  break 
up  so  merry  a  party,  but  some  id  the 
eompanyy  more  prudent  or  more 
sleepy  than  the  rest,  moved  an  ad* 
joummenty  on  the  grounds  of  the 
early  rising  next  morning.  We  be- 
took ourselves  to  our  rooms.  The 
bustle  up  stairs  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  in  the  saUe^i^moKger.  Lights 
glancing  to  and  fro;  waiters  and 
chamber-maids  hurrying  aloi^  the 
corridor,  dragging  'mattrasses  and 
moving  bedsteiids— contrivanoe  ein* 
dently  put  to  ite  utmost  to  furnish 
some  sort  of  accommodation  for  the 
overflow  of  persons.     Here  cries  for 
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r«nD  wAter  and  towels ;  there  earnest 
ntreftties  for  another  pillow,  or  more 
»ed  covering ;  erery  where  trampling 
>f  feet  and  confusion. 

At  last  the  din  of  sounds  hushed 
tself  gradnally,  and  silence  began  to 
dgn  over  the  teeming  household* 
n  the  room  next  to  ours,  which  was 
•ccupied  by  the  flaxen-haired  Russian 
nd  her  chaperon^  the  whispering 
oices  and  soft  silvery  laughter  had 
:iTen  place  to  the  even  breathing  of 
ahn  repose ;  and  we  prepared  to  fol- 
:>w  the  example  of  our  neighbours  on 
be  other  side  of  the  thin  partition. 

That  the  lords  of  the  creation  pos- 
M8  manifold  advantages  over  us,  its 
idteiy  is  an  incontrovertible  point; 
nd  that  a  man  of  *'  goodly  stature  " 
i  more  to  be  desired  than  one  of  less 
levated  dimensionSy  is  an  equally  esta- 
lished  fiict.  Nevertheless  there  are 
ertain  circumstances  in  which  even 
erfections  may  be  attended  with  in- 
onvenience.  My  sister  and  I  had 
iose  to  be  satisfied  both  with  our  sex 
od  sicoy  as  we  laid  our  tired  limbs 
n  the  little  white-curtained  wooden 
edi,  of  which  our  tall  friend  at  Lu- 
enie  had  complained  so  feelingly, 
lore  was  an  occasion  on  which  there 
ras  something  to  be  gained  by  not 
Wkg  a  man  and  a  man  moreover  of 
ix  feet  high.  Perhaps  it  was  owing 
>  the  £^igne  of  the  day's  excursion  \ 
ot  the  couch  of  the  Sybarite  could 
ot  have  seemed  more  luxurious  to 
%f  than  Uie  little  rude  beds  of  the 
lotel-Rigi-colm*  and  there  was  not  so 
rach  as  a  doubled-up  rose-leaf  to  in- 
srmpt  the  deep  slumber  in  which  we 
ere  soon  plunged. 

Cruel  Berr»  to  disturb  such  delight* 
il  repose,  and  dispel  the  fairy  dreams 
tipired  by  the  light  mountain  air! 
"here  was  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  day 
hen  the  watchful  ammal  began  his 
oarse  barkings ;  not  even  light  enough 
)  discern  his  shaggy  form,  which  we 
idged  by  the  sound  to  be  stationed 
ast  outside  the  door,  and  opposite 
or  window.  The  reason  of  this  daily 
isturbasoe  to  the  household  was,  that 
DMmg  those  whose  nocturnal  bivouac 
ras  round  the  stove  in  the  ioUe-tt' 
Mnjgtfr,  and  whose  slumbers,  doubt- 
MS,  were  not  very  profound  or  com* 
>rtaUe,  there  were  always  some  rest- 
)ss  s^ts,  who  were  tmld  of  not 
eing  m  time  for  the  sun-rise.  These 
8e4  to  rouso  up  long  before  there 


was  any  necessity  for  so  doing,  and 
issue  forth  to  see  how  matters  were 
going  on  in  the  east ;  and  the  faithful 
Berr,  not  perhaps  quite  understanding 
the  reason  of  their  movements  at  that 
untimely  hour,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
give  notice  to  his  masters  that  folks 
were  astir  in  the  premises. 

His  warnings  were  so  vociferous 
that  theyeffectuallv  *' murdered  sleep." 
We  got  up,  and  by  the  faint  though 
slowly  increasing  light,  commenced  our 
toilette.  It  was  nearly  completed 
when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  creak- 
ing stairs;  it  approached;  a  heavy 
knock  descended  on  the  door,  ana 
a  lighted  candle  was  laid  down 
outside.  We  heard  the  same  oere* 
mony  performed  all  along  the  corri- 
dor, outside  each  room  in  sucoessiouy 
and  answers  were  returned  to  the 
u>peal  in  every  variety  of  impatient, 
cheerful,  startled,  cross,  and  sleepy 
tones. 

Immediately  after  the  reveUle  sound- 
ed. I  had  never  heard  the  Alpine 
horn  before,  and  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared for  its  effect.  The  soft  flute- 
like notes  swelled  harmoniously  on  the 
ear,  and  there  was  something  so  sim- 
ple and  80  wild  withal  in  the  strains 
that  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  them. 
How  luxurious  would  have  been  the 
awaking  to  such  pleasant  melody  I  I 
felt  inclined  to  be  very  anery  with 
poor  Berr  for  robbing  us  of  this  en- 
joyment, though  to  his  rude  interrup- 
tion of  our  slumbers  we  were  indebted 
for  being  able  to  dress  comfortably 
and  at  our  ease.  Those  who  did  not  rise 
until  the  summons  of  the  horn,  could 
have  had  time  for  but  very  scrambling 
toilettes  indeed. 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock.  We 
left  our  room,  and  joining  some  of 
our  party  on  the  stairs,  went  out  on 
the  mountain-top.  The  sweet  morn- 
ing air  was  indescribably  light  and 
fragrant,  and  the  prospect  all  round 
80  novel  and  imique,  that  the  efibct 
was  almost  thrilling.  The  ffigantio 
Alpine  panorama,  traced  darkly  upon 
the  horizon  and  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  distinct  in  the  growing 
light,  had  something  most  mysterious 
and  shadow-like  in  its  aspect.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  weaken,  by  a  vain  at- 
tempt at  description,  the  sensations 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  scene. 
Th«t  heart  must  indeed  have  been 
cold  whose  moming  orisons  did  not 
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riM  with  unwonted  fervour  from  iu 
eontempUtion. 

Every  place  has  its  own  world. 
London  and  Paris  have  theirs,  so  has 
every  provincial  town  and  country 
village,  every  lordly  mansion  and  pea- 
sant's cot ;  each  has  its  own  distinct 
and  separate  world,  independent  of 
the  rest  of  existence,  all-engrossing 
and  all-important  to  itself,  stamped 
with  its  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  little  world  at  the  top  of  the 
Righi  is  as  busy  and  as  important  as 
any  *'  great  Babel'*  of  them  all,  and  it 
is  at  sunrise  that  this  said  world  is  in 
its  full  activity.  Then  the  grand 
business  of  life  is  transacted,  the  fruits 
of  industry  disposed  of,  and  cunning, 
rivahry — all  the  passions  begotten  by 
a  desire  of  gain  and  success — play 
their  parts  on  this  small  theatre,  as 
on  the  great  ones  on  a  more  extensive 
scale. 

The  hill-top  that  rises  above  the 
inn  was  studded  over  with  little  stalls, 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  every 
possible  device  was  resorted  to  for 
catching  the  attention  of  travellers. 
Among  those  filled  with  carved  objects 
we  remarked  that  of  our  laughing 
friend,  the  newly-married  man,  who 
had  accompanied  us  part  of  the  way 
up  the  mountain.  His  exuberant  mer- 
riment of  the  day  before  seemed  to 
have  abated  a  little  this  morning,  and 
be  presided  over  his  wares  with  more 
gravity  and  attention  to  business  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Poor 
humpbacked  Fritz,  from  the  StaiFel- 
haus,  was  there  too,  and  as  enamoured 
as  ever  of  his  surpassing  squirrel. 
He  paraded  on  his  hand  this  ne-pbu 
ultra  of  nut-crackers,  and  if  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  admiration  for 
his  work  could  have  entered  his  simple 
mind,  it  must  have  been  surprise  at 
the  insensibility  to  its  merits  evinced 
by  its  being  allowed  to  remain  so  long 
unpurchased. 

The  greatest  rivalry  prevailed  among 
the  venders  of  Alpen-stocks ;  those 
long  climbing  poles,  with  a  spike  at 
one  end  and  chamois  horn  at  the 
other,  without  which  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  pedestrian  tourist  among  the 
mountains  would  be  verv  incomplete. 
The  men  who  sold  these  had  an  advan* 
tage  over  the  holders  of  stalls,  inas- 
much as  they  carried  their  merchandize 
about  theb  persons,  and  were  able  to 
persevere  in  their  attacks  upon  their 


victim^  and  to  follow  him  rood  tb 
place,  until  he  often  bought  the  srtide 
to  get  rid  of  its  owner's  importoBitj. 
There  were  light  Alpen-stocks  for  the 
ladies,  and  many  made  use  of  tbea 
most  skilfully  in  mountiiiff  or  dsMoid- 
ing  rugged  passes ;  but  1  own  that  at 
far  as  my  experience  of  Alpine  exev- 
sions  goes,  I  have  always  foond  a  load 
flesh-and-blood  prop  much  safer  and 
more  agreeable  than  the  best  vuodn 
support. 

The  poor  invalid  gentlemao,  vitb 
his  unfailing  companion  standing  hh 
side  the  ckmse-^poriewr,  were  alreadj 
at  their  post  The  former  boked 
very  pale  and  suffering;  he  oncorered 
his  head  to  allow  the  fresh  momin^ 
air  to  blow  on  bis  brow,  and  leeiaed 
to  enjoy  its  balmy  and  invigoratlBg 
breath.  It  was  very  moving  to  see 
his  thin  grey  hair  waving  in  the  bree». 
Alas,  poor  sufferer  I  perhaps  be  had 
spent  a  restless,  painful  I^ght;  vA 
while  we  ware  enjoying  such  iveet 
sleep,  had  been  tossii^  wearily  to  tod 
fro,  and  longing  for  the  momin^'f 
dawn. 

The  precipice,  near  which  his  chair 
was  placed,  nad  been,  the  guide  toU 
us,  the  scene  of  an  awful  event  aoae 
years  before.  "  I  was  an  eye-witM« 
of  it  myself,"  said  the  oU  man  whi 
related  the  anecdote.  "  It  was  in  tk 
summer  of  1836.  We  were  eoff^ 
another  guide  and  I,  to  go  up  tk 
mountain  with  a  Prussian  officer,  bis 
wife,  and  two  children.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  full  of  spirits,  and  his 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  spsrUiag» 
glittered  wonderfully.  The  day  « 
very  hot,  and  on  die  way  up  he  draak 
more  kirschen-wasser  than  perhaps  wu 
prudent,  especially  as  his  mind  vas 
certainly  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. 

"  Well,  we  reached  thetop,sndtJ 
soon  as  the  lady  and  the  cbU<bra«tf* 
taken  down  off  their  horses,  the  psrty 
began  rambling  about  The  oftctf 
strided  on  before  them  until  ^^^^ 
to  the  precipice,  and  then  he  stopp^ 
short  He  looked  over  the  ta^ 
and  the  sight  seemed  to  put  him  M>^ 
himself:  a  sudden  crimson  came  Wto 
his  face,  his  eyes  flashed  im  and  pe- 
tered wildly,  he  threw  off  his  hA 
and  tossed  his  arms  into  the  s^^ 
Whetiier  it  was  giddiness  that  seifw 
him,  or  the  effisct  of  the  kirchen-w»' 
8er>  or  a  sudden  ^\  of  inaaityi  m 
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one  could  telL  He  gave  a  wild  yeU, 
and  rushing  back  to  where  his  wife 
waa  coming  on,  with  the  little  children 
q>ortinflr  b^de  her,  he  threw  his  amu 
round  ner  waist»  and  dragged  her 
towards  the  brink,  shouting  out,  *  Now 
for  a  jump — now  for  a  jump  I* 

**  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  the 
delicate  creature  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  the  madman:  and,  ohl  to 
near  her  shriek  of  agonized  terror 
as  he  forced  her  along  with  him  to- 
wards the  precipice  I  No  one  could 
ghre  anj  assistance ;  those  that  were 
standing  by  seemed  paralyzed  with 
horror.  She  gave  but  the  one  scream, 
and  then  her  tongue  was  frozen  with 
fear,  and  her  cheeks  and  Ups  ghastly 
white,  like  those  of  a  corpse,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  husband  with  such 
an  imploring  look  of  agony  and  sup- 
plication, I  shall  never  forget  it  I  It 
was  amazing  the  resistance  she  made, 
that  weak,  slender  woman,  against  a 
powerful  man,  now  doubly  strong  from 
his  frenzy!  What  strength  terror 
can  give  even  to  the  most  helpless! 
Still  thev  were  each  moment  nearing 
the  brink ;  she,  who  had  gotten  down 
upon  her  knees  in  the  struggle,  catch- 
up, and  grappling,  and  chnging  in 
desperation  to  every  projectiog  stone 
and  sod,  as  she  was  drasged  along  the 
gproand*     It  was  an  awnid  sight ! 

**  The  frantic  Prussian  beoune  more 
and  more  excited.  Jean  Hertz  and 
young  K&ller,  the  two  strongest  and 
most  active  of  our  guides,  said  that 
his  strength  was  like  Uiat  of  ten  men : 
be  had  but  one  arm  to  keep  them  off 
with,  for  the  other  was  wound  round 
bis  wife,  and  yet  with  that  he  resisted 
all  their  efforts.  The  lady  too,  poor 
creature !  baffled  them  almost  as  much 
as  he  did :  instead  of  helping  them  in 
trying  to  disengage  her,  her  onlv  en- 
deavour was  to  save  her  husband,  not 
berself.  She  contmued  cling^ing  to 
tiim  and  struggling,  as  though,  heaven 
belp  her!  she  could  keep  him  away 
from  the  dreadful  edge. 

**  At  last  the  people  succeeded  in 
teparating  them — it  was  Hertz  who 
lore  the  poor  thing,  in  spite  of  her- 
ielfp  from  the  clutch  of  tne  maniac. 
^  for  him,  no  one  could  hold  him : 
le  l\roke  Ihrouffh  them  all  like  a  tiger, 
%nd  with  a  yell  that  made  the  rocks 
-o-echoy  dashed  himself  frantically 
lown  the  precipice  I  I  need  not  de- 
Knribe  the  fidl,  as  his  body  bounded 
V0L.XXIII.~N9.  138. 


from  point  to  point,  leaving  a  traoe 
on  eyerj  rock  and  bush ;  here  a  fr^* 
ment  of  quivering  flesh,  there  bloody 
hair,  torn  shreds  and  clots  of  gore. 
Look  down  there,  and  you  can  judge 
for  yourself,  and  imagine  the  mangled 
mass  that  reached  the  bottom. 

«<Some  of  our  most  active  young 
men  succeeded  in  reaching  the  snot^ 
and  bringing  up  all  that  renudned  of 
the  Prussian  officer.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  put  the  poor  wife  and  her 
little  ones  into  two  chaises-^partewrp 
and  a  melancholy  procession — the 
living  and  the  deadJ-commenced  the 
descent  from  the  Rigi.  So  mournfid 
a  cortege,  where  all  is  usually  gaiety 
and  pleasure,  never  took  its  way  from 
the  Hotel-Rigiculm  before!** 

The  precipice,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  this  tragedy,  is  almost  the 
only  really  perpendicular  one  in  the 
place ;  the  other  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain sloping  rather  gradually  down- 
wards. Our  attention  was  attracted 
towards  the  path  leading  up  to  the 
inn  by  a  very  pretty  scene — the  arrival 
of  a  large  party  who  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  Staffel-haus  and  the  baths 
lower  down.  The  ladies  mounted  on 
mules,  with  chaises^pcrteur,  pedes- 
trians, guides,  &C.  formed  a  most  pic- 
turesque pilgrim-like  group,  and  seen 
by  the  dim,  morning  twilight,  it  had  a 
peculiar  and  charming  effect. 

Ahnost  all  the  inmates  of  the  hotel 
were  now  assembled  on  the  mountain 
top,  in  eager  expectation  of  the  sun- 
rise. It  was  very  amusing  to  see  them 
issuing  successively  from  the  inn-door, 
some  who  had  imagined  they  had  over- 
slept themselves  looking  frightened 
and  only  half  awake ;  others  hastily 
completing  the  toilette  the^  dared  not 
linger  within  doors  to  finish — fasten- 
ing a  cloak,  ^or  tying  a  neckcloth ; 
smoothing  down  a  refractory  curl,  or 
putting  some  other  little  finishing 
stroke  to  their  costume.  We  recog- 
nised the  fiur-haired  Russian  and  her 
party;  the  pretty  Englishwoman  look- 
ing as  happy  as  possible,  with  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  husband :  and  in 
short,  all  our  table-dhote  companions 
of  the  previous  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  light  continued  m- 
dually  increasing,  and  a  richer  hue 
b^gan  to  overspread  that  part  of  the 
horizon  upon  which  the  sun  was  about 
to  emerge.  The  eastern  sky  assumed 
a  golden  tinge,  flecked  with  light  clouds 
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•f  p«1«  r«M««oioiir.  At  th«  tariotis 
hoes  of  morning  th«t  herald  the  snn's 
AMToach  becamd  more  bright  and 
^owingi  the  grotiM  on  the  mountain- 
lop  gathered  together )  eyery  symptom 
•f  impatienee,  ^>alhy,  or  reatlessnets 
waa  hashed  into  a  breathless  etpecta* 
tkmt  not  a  whisper  was  heard  among 
Iha  silent  multitiides^-a  deep  filing 
1^  awe  seemed  to  hare  passed  over  all. 

Thera  was  something  tmlj  most 
thrilling  in  the  soene,  in  the  sublime 
and  miuestie  character  of  the  stupen« 
dons  ptcture  over  whose  face  new 
changes  were  passing  everv  instantf  as 
now  one  snowy  peak  and  then  another 
dawned  upon  die  gaae»  and  caught 
and  reflected  the  varying  hues  of  the 
eastern  sky.  The  golden  streaks 
Mffhtened  into  a  flood  of  radiance, 
and  at  last  the  glorious  sun  emerged 
upon  the  world  in  all  his  splendour. 
How  indescribably  magnificent  was  the 
spectacle  1— «what  pen  or  pencil  could 
attempt  to  pourtray  that  rising  orb  ? 
Well  might  he  who  knew  not  nature's 
God  fall  prostrate  in  adoration  before 
this  wondrous  creation  of  the  Deity— 
this  most  worthy  of  worship  of  all  his 
mighty  works  I 

Jttst  as  the  sun's  disk  appeared  in 
tiew»  it  was  saluted  by  the  soft  strains 
of  the  Alpine  horns  sounding  a  greet- 
ing to  his  rising.  The  effect  of  this 
morning  hymn  breaking  the  intense 
•Uence  that  reigned  at  that  moment, 
was  delightful. 

When  we  could  withdraw  our  eyes 
from  the  resplendent  sky  and  mountain 
Ohain,  it  was  very  curious  to  look  down 
over  the  scene  beneath.  Here  large 
masses  of  cloud  as  white  as  snow  lay 
as  if  heaped  together  half  way  down 
the  mountain.  Their  appearance  was 
Tary  singular,  resembling  exactly  the 
aurges  of  the  sea ;  and  the  feeling  on 
my  mind  was  precisely  that  of  stand- 
ing on  some  tall  cliff  and  looking 
«pon  the  stilled  ocean  afier  its  waves 
had  been  fretted  and  lashed  by  a  storm 
into  masses  of  foam.  Here  and  there 
were  to  be  seen  vast  breaks  in  this  sea 
of  mist ;  and  the  lakes  and  winding 
livers  glittering  in  the  morning  sun- 
tliine,  with  the  villages,  woods,  and 
talleys,  appeared  outspread  below.  In 
other  places  the  volumes  of  cloud  were 
to  be  seen  rolling  slowly  away  like  a 
gorgeous  curtain  with  ample  snow- 
white  folds,  disclosing  as  it  rose  the 
taried  and  smiling  picture. 

I  know  not  how  long^  we  should  have 


lingered  over  this  lovely  s^ene,  had 
not  our  guides  come  up  to  know  at 
what  hour  we  should  want  the  horses 
and  by  which  path  we  were  to  deeeend, 
adding,  "  of  course  yon  will  go  down 
by  that  to  Weggis — it  is  90  much  the 
best" 

Now  it  so  h^ypened  that  having  come 
up  bv  the  Weggis  path,  we  were  na- 
turally desirous  to  go  down  hj  ano- 
ther, and  this  we  announced  to  tlie 
Slides,  to  their  manifold  chagrin  and 
sappointment. 

*«  Kussnacht  !"ezclaimed  th^,  "why 
should  you  wish  to  descend  bv  the  path 
to  Kussnacht?  it  is  dreadfully  ste^) — 
nothing  but  zigzags.** 

**  The  ladies  will  have  to  get  down 
off  the  mules  and  walk  half  the  way," 
said  one  of  the  guides. 

**  And  the  road  is  rugged  and  fvO 
of  stones,**  said  another. 

*«  Yes,  and  the  day  will  be  very  hot 
too,"  chimed  in  the  first. 

**  Then  Kussnacht  is  a  poor,  littler 
mean  village  not  to  compare  to 
Weggis." 

"  It  is  a  great  chance  whether  yoa 
will  be  able  to  get  a  boat  there  to  take 
you  across  to  Lucerne." 

**  And  then  you  must  go  all  along 
round  by  the  shore  to  some  village 
where  you  can  find  one,  and  that  will 
lose  time  and  cost  money  besides.** 

The  current  of  objections  was  pro- 
ceeding in  full  tide,  when  we  pot  a 
stop  to  the  chorus,  knowing  that  these 
sage  reasons  on  the  part  of  the  guide 
meant  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
as  they  belonged  to  Weggis,  it  wonid 
be  infinitely  more  convenient  for  then 
that  we  should  descend  to  that  place 
instead  of  to  Kussnacht  We  pro- 
fessed our  willingness  to  run  all  rids 
and  undergo  every  peril  that  lay  in  the 
way  to  tbe  latter,  and  the  point  bang 
settled  with  our  rambling  attendants, 
betook  ourselves  to  breakfast  with 
appetites  none  the  worse  for  our  aariy 
nsing. 

It  required  the  stimulant  of  moun- 
tain air  to  make  one  very  essential 
article  of  the  repast  palatable,  and 
that  was  the  bread.  Every  thing  dse 
was  perfect  Excellent  coffee  and  tea, 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese  fresh  from 
some  chalet  dairy  on  the  mountain, 
delicious  honey  and  pear  syrup ;  but 
the  bread,  which  i^parently  was  aboitt 
a  week  old,  was  so  black,  hard,  and 
dry  as  to  be  almost  uneatable. 
Many  of  tile  tmY^kra  had  by  thi* 
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time  departed,  and  in  traversing  the 
corridor  to  see  after  our  baggage,  the 
open  doors  of  their  rooms  betrajed 
"  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house,"  and 
broaght  to  light  many  most  amusing 
contrivances  for  passing  the  night. 
Beds  and  matrasses  on  tne  floor  were 
arranged  with  such  ingenuity  and  eco- 
nomy of  space,  that  the  puzzb  was 
how  their  respective  occupants  ever 
managed  to  get  into  them.  In  short, 
the  devices  resorted  to  in  the  cabin  of 
a  crowded  steamer  were  nothing  com- 
jMwed  to  those  in  the  narrow  apart- 
ments of  the  Hotel  Rigi-culm. 

Berr  was  seated  at  the  door  when 
we  were  emerging  from  it.  He  ac- 
tually condescended  to  recognize  me 
by  a  visible  movement  of  the  tail  and 
a  glance  from  under  his  tangled  hair 
as  we  passed.  This  unexpected  mark 
of  favour  was  most  gratifying;  it 
proved  that  my  tender  assiduities  of 
the  evening  before  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  effect  on  the  imperturb- 
able nature  of  the  dog.  How  much 
we  prize  that  which  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain !  A  good-humoured,  sofr-hearted 
spaniel  might  have  loaded  me  with 
fawning  caresses  without  causing  any 
of  the  satisfaction  produced  by  the 
half-sullen  greeting  of  Berr. 

A  busy  and  a  pretty  scene  was  that 
in  front  of  the  inn  when  the  various 
guests  were  preparing  for  departure. 
There  was  mounting  of  mules  and 
strapping  up  of  luggage ;  guides  hui*- 
rying  here  and  there ;  adieus  and 
"  bon  voyages"  exchanged ;  the  din  of 
merry  voices,  and  finally  the  disper- 
sion, when  each  party  took  its  respec- 
tive way,  and  all  might  be  seen  wind- 
ing down  the  various  paths,  leaving 
the  little  **  hostelerie"  to  silence  and 
repose,  until  evening  brought  again  a 
renewal  of  the  busy  scene. 

At  the  Staffel-haus  the  path  to 
Kussnacht  diverges  from  the  Weggis 
one,  and  there  we  paused  to  breatne 
our  horses.  The  moment  we  stopped, 
poor  hump-backed  Fritz,  who  seemed 
alwaya  on  the  watch  to  pounce  upon  a 
probable  customer,  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and — oh,  disgrace  to  the  taste  of 
the  age  I-~there  was  the  squirrel,  that 
7hifa'cnmre  of  wood  carving,  still  un- 
purchased, and  occupying  its  elevated 
place  on  the  hand  and  in  the  heart  of 
fhe  artist.  He  held  it  up  with  glisten- 
ng  eyes,  and  thia  time  there  was  no 
resitting^  the  appeal.  Poor  simple 
Pritz  I  the  oommendations  we  bestowed 


upon  his  handiwork  aa  we  made  it  oulr 
own,  seemed  to  give  him  far  mor« 
delight  than  the  batzen  he  received  in 
exchange  for  the  treasure. 

We  soon  found  out  that  our  guidei 
had  eiven  us  by  no  means  an  exagge- 
rated account  of  the  steepness  or  rug* 
gedness  of  the  path  to  Kussnacht.  In 
tnany  places  it  was  very  much  like 
riding  down  stairs,  and  the  sensation 
was  far  from  being  agreeable.  Added 
to  this,  my  venerable  Rosinante  had 
lost  a  shoe,  and  sundry  stumbles  on 
its  part  had  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  my  own  feet  would  be  a  safer  and 
pleasanter  mode  of  conveyance.  My 
companions  joining  in  the  opinion^ 
we  soon  Jumped  down  from  our  steeds 
and  proceeded  on  foot. 

The  morning  was  deliciously  coo), 
and  we  took  advantage  of  our  liberty 
to  stray  from  the  path  into  tempting 
little  nooks  where  wild  flowers  grew 
in  the  shade,  inviting  the  hand  of  the 
passer-by.  The  Alps,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  famed  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  wild  flowers.  We 
Were  too  late  for  the  Alpen-rosen,  the 
loveliest  of  the  mountain  garden — a 
species  of  Rhododendron  whose  gor- 
geous clusters  of  scarlet  blossom  crown 
the  Righi's  brow  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
glittering  white  snow  and  the  patches 
of  fresh  verdure.  The  gcntianella, 
however,  was  in  full  bloom,  and  its 
lovely  bells  of  rich  deep  blue  peeped 
out  m  brilliant  clusters  from  behind 
every  rock  and  tree.  There  was 
another  beautiful  flower  resembling 
the  gentianella  in  colour,  the  blossoms 
of  which  grew  along  the  slender  stalk 
in  star-like  wreaths ;  and  a  profusion 
of  white  wood-lilies,  wild  geranium, 
and  other  flowers  which  we  had 
never  seen  before  were  scattered  among 
the  trees  and  grass  in  bright  luxu- 
riance. 

When  we  had  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance, our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  group  of  people  collected  outside  a 
chatelet,  who  seemed  to  be  examining 
something  very  curiously.  We  went 
to  the  spot  ana  found  them  surround- 
ing a  man  who  held  in  his  hand  a  large 
bird  which  he  had  shot  that  morning 
among  the  peaks  and  had  just  brought 
home.  It  was  a  magnificent  creature 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  a  very  large 
eagle,  and  from  the  shape  of  Uie  beak 
looked  of  the  vnlture  tribe.  The 
sportsman  called  It  an  Ur-hahO|  and 
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offered  to  sell  it  to  us.  He  said  that 
he  would  get  a  large  price  for  the 
bird  at  Arth  or  Lucerne,  as  besides 
the  beaut?  of  the  plumage,  the  flesh 
was  excellent  to  eat. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  had  left  the  chalet*  its  owner 
overtook  us,  carrying  his  prize  to  one 
of  the  towns  he  had  named,  there  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  Alpine  sportsman 
was  now  dressed  in  a  dark  green  frock, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same  colour,  with  an 
eagle's  feather  in  it  A  broad  leather 
belt  was  buckled  across  his  breast ;  he 
carried  his  rifle,  and  the  splendid  bird 
he  had  shot  was  tied  to  a  pole  and  sus- 
pended over  his  shoulder.  A  larg^ 
shaggy  dog  followed  closely  at  hb 
heelH,  and  behind  him  walked  a  man 
with  a  g^n  in  his  hand  and  equipped 
likewise,  though  with  less  care,  as  a 
tportsman.  Nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  group  formed  by 
the  two  men,  the)  dog,  and  the  flne 
bird  they  were  carrying ;  and  nothing 
eould  be  more  appropriate  or  in  keep- 
ing than  the  wild  scene  around  and 
the  back  ground  of  the  Alps.  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
a  reality,  and  not  a  romantic  pic- 
ture out  of  William  Tell  or  Der 
FreischQtz. 

The  next  group  we  fell  in  with, 
though  not  so  picturesque,  was  more 
interesting  than  the  former.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  party  of  poor  pilgrims  on 
their  way  probably  to  assist  at  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  then  taking  place  at 
Einsiedlen.  There  were  a  man,  an 
aged  woman,  and  two  young  girls. 
The  man  walked  on  first,  chaunting 
as  he  went  along  what  appeared  to  be 
ft  prayer  or  hymn  in  a  low  solemn 
voice.  At  the  end  of  every  clause  or 
stanza  the  women  joined  in  chorus 
together.  The  effect  was  very  touch- 
ing. They  looked  greatly  fatigued, 
and  worn  out,  and  to  judge  from  their 
garments  and  appearance,  had  prob- 
ably left  a  comfortable  home  to  un- 
dergo their  present  sufferings. 

What  a  bright  example  do  these  poor 
pilgrims  give  usl  not  of  climbing 
mountains  with  blistered  feet  under  a 
burning  sun,  but  of  self-denial  and 
discipline.  The  same  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them  would,  if  we  possessed  it 
as  we  ought,  cause  us  to  make  many  a 
sacrifice  of  inclination  or  interest  to 
the  good  of  others ;  to  keep  down  and 
mortify  our  selfish,  ungentle  tempers. 


These  self-inflictions,  wUk  mne  vih 
fttl,  would  often  be  found  as  pabfd  to 
flesh  and  blood  as  the  most  tmlsome 
pilgrimage. 

We  were  within  sight  of  KassDacbt 
when  our  gpudes  called  oar  itteotioi 
to  an  old  ruin  on  the  right,  excUinuii|» 
*' there  is  Gessler*s  cartkr  Littie 
more  tiian  a  few  crumbling  wsDiof  the 
tyrant's  abode  are  still  standioe.  Tra- 
dition says  that  he  was  on  his  waj 
thither  when  William  Tell's  sTsngiDg 
arrow  delivered  Switzerland  of  ooedt 
her  worst  oppressors.  The  rod  h^ 
hind  which  Tdl  concealed  Urosdfvheo 
he  fired  upon  Gessler  is  to  be  seen  not 
far  from  Kussnacht. 

In  about  three  hours  firom  th« 
time  we  started,  we  reached  the  til- 
lage, and  were  not  sorry  to  aheltfir 
ourselves  from  the  sun  m  the  littk  mo. 
An  immense  "  Berline"  stood  it  the 
door,  covered  with  dust  and  trsieV 
stained.  Its  ample  dimenaons  and  the 
cabriolet-hood  over  the  dicky  msde  w 
conjecture  at  once  that  it  belonged  te 
a  Russian  family.  Our  thoughts 
reverted  to  our  fair-haired  ni-fl-w»»t 
the  table  ^hote  of  the  Rigi-colm,  ud 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  conoectiDg 
her  with  the  carriage.  In  averyihort 
time  she  appeared  l^unding  akiog  thr 
path,  and  looking  so  hot  and  eua-biirot 
that  it  was  probable  she  hsd  nai* 
many  an  exploring  detour  on  her  w^ 
down  from  the  mountain.  Her  father 
aikdilie  dame  decompagnie  who  (orng^ 
one  of  the  party,  followed  atamoa 
more  sober  pace. 

Horses  were  ordered  forthwith  to 
the  ponderous  berliae  by  the  old  gwtle- 
num,  but  they  had  not  been  broqght 
out  when  our  guides  came  to  infom 
us  that  our  boat  was  ready.  We  ex- 
changed farewells  with  the  ^^asm 
travellers  and  proceeded  to  the  shore. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  we  were 
gliding  over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Like  towards  Lucerne;  while  oar 
guides  and  horses,  whom  we  could  3b- 
cern  for  a  long  while  as  th^  woow 
along  the  bea<m,  were  wendig  thetf 
way  towards  Weggis,  there  to  vnH 
more  travellers  to  the  mountain-top- 
We  could  not  but  wish  the  latter, 
whoever  they  might  be,  an  eqoallj  fa* 
tunate  expedition  as  that  we  had  beo 
ei\joying ;  as  pleasant  an  aiceot,  ** 
merry  companions,  and  above  all,  n 
glorious  a  sunrise  from  the  Rif^ 
M.F.D. 
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The  household  of  Ladj  Margaret 
Langlej  was  increased,  during  the  daj 
following  the  adventures  related  in  the 
last  two  chapters,  bj  the  return  of 
two  stout  servants,  whom  she  had  sent 
upon  various  errands,  to  a  considerable 
distance  ft*om  Langley  Hall ;  and  in 
the  evening,  the  steward  and  his  man 
came  back,  as  thej  termed  it — though 
in  truth,  they  both  ordinarily  lived  in 
a  house  and  cottage  about  two  miles 
off— to  tlie  dwelling  of  the  good  lady. 
The  hind,  too,  arrived,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  in  the  house ;  and  the  shrewd 
servant,  William,  was  busy  amongst 
the  farmers  and  tenants,  talking  with 
one — whispering  with  another — wink- 
ing at  a  third.  Langley  Hall,  in  truth, 
became  quite  a  gay  place ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  militia  men  from  Beverley, 
every  morning  saw  five  or  six  good  yeo- 
men, sometimes  eight  or  nine,  attending 
Lady  Margaret*s  orders  and  directions 
about  farming  matters.  Captain  Har- 
good  felt  somewhat  uneasy ;  for  these 
visitors,  all  stout  men,  and  generally 
armed,  became  so  numerous,  that  he 
saw  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  he  might  be  outnum- 
bered in  the  Hall.  He  perceived  that 
should  such  be  the  case,  at  any  unex- 
pected moment,  he  might  be  easily  over- 
powered, if  the  disposition  which  he  had 
at  first  made  of  his  men  continued ;  for, 
scattered  over  that  large  rambling  man- 
sion, in  order  to  watch  what  was  taking 
place  in  every  part  at  once,  there  were 
not  to  be  found  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  militia  together  at  any  one 
given  point ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
an  easv  or  rapid  process,  to  gather 
them  u'om  their  several  quarters  into 
one  body — for  the  stairs  and  passages, 
the  rooms  and  ante-rooms,  the  lobbies 
and  galleries,  the  halb  and  corridors 
were  so  intricate,  and  in  such  num- 
ber, that  it  was  a  good  half-hour's 
march  from  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
the  shutting  of  a  door,  or  barricading 
a  passage,  might  isolate  any  one  party 
from  the  rest  in  a  moment.     He  could 


not  help  fancying,  too,  that  Lady 
Margaret  felt  the  advantage  of  her 
position,  and  that  there  was  something 
more  than  chance  in  this  influx  of 
tenantry;  and  thus  the  feeling  of  secu- 
rity with  which  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Langley  Hall  soon  disappeared, 
and  he  became  very  uneasy  indeed. 

In  after  periods  of  the  civil  war^ 
when  the  bold  and  decided  tone  of  the 
parliament  had  spread  to  the  whole 
party,  and  the  simple  justice,  or  petty 
commissioner,  knowing  that  any  vio- 
lence against  a  malignant  would  receive 
countenance  and  applause  from  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  state  in  their 
hands,  ventured  every  excess  against 
their  enemies,  Captiun  Hargood  would 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once  by 
marching  off  Lady  Margaret,  and  the 
principal  members  of  her  household, 
to  Beverley,  or  Hull.  But  the  Round- 
head party,  in  remote  provinces,  had 
not  yet  acquired  full  confidence,  either 
in  its  strength,  or  in  its  leaders ;  and 
steps  afterwards  taken,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  now  not  even  thought  of. 
His  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to 
reinforce  his  numbers,  if  possible,  and 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  men,  in  the  meanwhile,  as 
would  guard  against  sur|^rise. 

During  the  hours,  then,  at  which 
the  hall  was  thronged  with  the  tenants 
9  and  farmers,  he  gathered  his  men  to- 
gether into  one  part  of  the  house,  and 
there  kept  them,  till  he  found  that  the 
visitors  who  alarmed  him  were  depart- 
ing. But,  in  truth,  this  was  aU  that 
Lady  Margaret  dedred ;  and  the  un- 
pleasant espial  being  removed,  from 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  till  about 
one  o'clock,  ample  time  was  afforded 
for  very  easy  communication  with  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  both  to  cheer  him 
by  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  supply 
him  with  all  that  might  be  necessary 
to  his  comfort 

As  onlv  one  of  the  part^  could  ven- 
ture to  be  absent  at  a  tune,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  Anoie  Waltou 
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was  the  person  most  freqaeutlj  fixed 
upon,  as  she  was  the  one  oertatnlj 
best  fitted  to  console  the  weary  hours 
of  the  earl  in  the  strange  sort  of 
captivity  to  which  he  was  reduced  ; 
and  many  and  many  a  happy  hour, 
during  the  next  four  days^  did  the  two 
lovers  spend  together. 

Of  the  present  they  had  but  little 
to  say.  No  news  reached  the  hall 
of  any  importance,  and  the  brief 
laugh  excited  by  the  success  of  Lady 
Margaret's  stratagems  for  driving 
the  militia  men  into  one  particular 
portion  of  the  bouse,  soon  passed 
away.  It  was  upon  the  past,  and 
upon  the  future,  then,  that  their 
thoughts  and  conversation  principally 
turned;  but  though  the  mind  of 
Annie  Walton  certainly  rested  more 
often,  and  more  anxiously,  upon  the 
coming  years,  than  upon  'the  gone — 
yett  the  apprehensions  that  she  enter- 
tained regarding  them — the  too  intense 
interest  they  excited — and  the  agitation 
which  the  contemplation  of  all  that 
might  take  place,  produced — ^naturally 
led  her  to  seek  relief  in  the  softened 
infiuences  of  the  past;  and  she  would 
dwell  willingly  with  her  lover  upon  all 
the  thousand  little  events  of  early  days, 
showing  him,  without  reserve,  all  the 
secrets  of  her  own  pure  and  g^leless 
heart — and  seeking  playfully,  and  yet 
•agerly,  to  dbcover  those  of  his. 

Jlor  did  he  much  strive  to  conceal 
them,  although  there  were,  of  course, 
aonie  things  that  he  would  not  say ;  but 
wherever  he  saw  that  she  was  deeply 
interested,  and  that  mystery  might 
create  doubts  iiyurious  to  her  peace, 
h%  was  as  frafik  and  free  as  she  was, 
sporting*  perhans,  a  little  with  her 
curiosity,  put  always  satisfying  it  in 
the  end'  He  did  not,  indeed,  amuse  ^ 
Kbiself  or  her,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
sweet  old  song  that  one  time  cheered 
i»y  Infancy,  by 

"  Tslfp  l«lUaf  tf  l«rM  loQff  «ffo,** 

although  she  was  curious  to  know 
whether  the  heart,  the  possession  of 
which  she  so  much  valued,  had 
never  been  given  to  any  but  her- 
self-—and  indeed,  could  hardly  believe, 
that,  amonffst  all  the  scenes  through 
which  he  bad  passed — amongst  the 
£ur  and  beautiful,  with  whom  he  had 
ningled,  and  in  all  the  varying  events 
ia  whifih  he  had  taken  a  jpart,  some 
•Be  had  not  been  fbund  to  love  and  be 


beloved,  by  one  whom  she  felt  it  ^ 
cult  to  imagine  any  woman  could  be> 
hold,  without  feeling  the  same  sensa. 
tions  towards  him  that  she  expetienced 
herself. 

At  first,  indeed^  she  did  not  ventore 
to  question,  but  merely  suggested, 
with  playful  smiles,  the  confesaon 
which  she  strove  to  extort  Then, 
when  he  spoke  of  beautiful  seenei 
in  other  lands,  or  of  bright  aad 
happv  moments  in  former  dsyi,  ihe 
would  laugh,  and  ask  whether  there 
had  not  been  some  one  near,  to 
g^ve  light  to  the  light,  and  add  sweet 
to  the  sweetness ;  and  he  would  replj 
sportively,  *'0h!  a  multitude,  detr 
Annie !  I  can  assure  you,  that  hi  those 
days  every  woman  was  fair  to  mj 
young  eyes,  and  every  smiling  jest  wti 
full  of  wit." 

But  when  she  pressed  him  closer 
still,  and  inquired  whether  amongst 
the  many,  there  had  not  been  one 
brighter  than  them  all,  who  hsd 
found  means  to  eclipse  thelovdlnes* 
around,  and  make  herself  the  belofed, 
the  earl  would  draw  her  closer  tohia, 
and  gazing  on  the  lids  of  her  downcast 
eyes,  would  answer,  **Nay,  Annie, 
but  I  must  have  your  confession  first 
Have  you  never  loved  before?— His 
no  one,  ere  I  knew  you,  brushed  off 
with  a  touch  the  bloom  of  that  deir 
heart,  before  it  was  ripe  for  me?** 

*«  Never,  never,"  she  cried — ^"ncrer, 
Francis ;  I  have  had  no  one  to  lovfc 
Little  as  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  few 
as  were  those  who  have  firequented  onr 
house  since  I  was  a  mere  girl,  it  was 
not  likely  that  I  should  meet  with  anj 
who  should  either  care  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  me  or  have  the 
power  ot  doing  so.  I  can  assure  Toa 
that  had  it  not  been  for  my  browff 
Charles,  till  I  met  with  you  I  shooM 
have  thought  men  very  dull  things  in- 
deed. We  had,  it  is  true,  more  thanence 
a  crowd  of  roystering  cavaliers,  voA 
more  frequently  still  half  a  dozen  prim 
puritans  staying  in  the  house  or  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  fhrst  were  all 
too  gay  for  me,  the  others  all  too  sad; 
the  one  set  too  fond  of  thdr  fine  clothes 
and  their  fine  horses,  the  others  too 
fond  of  their  own  selves,  for  them  io 
care  for  me  or  I  to  care  for  them. 
One  man  indeed  asked  mv  father  fer 
niy  hand  when  I  was  a  girl  of  flfteeoi 
but  my  father  saved  me  die  troaUe  sf 
saying  no,  by  valuing  me  at  too  h^* 
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price  to  part  with  me.  But  with  you> 
Francis,  it  is  very  different :  you  have 
mbgled  with  the  bright  dames  oi 
France  and  the  beautiful  onee  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  I  cannot  even  hope 
that  you  should  have  escaped  heart- 
whole,  to  lay  your  first  aifections  at  the 
feet  of  poor  Annie  Walton,  a  country 
girl,  well  nigh  ignorant  of  courts  and 
all  the  graces  that  you  must  have  seen 
elsewhere.'* 

"  I  have  seen  none  like  her,  Annie," 
said  Lord  Beverley,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
earnestness,  "and  I  will  tell  you  in 
truth  and  sincerity,  I  never  loved  till 
I  did  see  her.  I  may  have  admired ;  I 
may  have  been  pleased ;  but  there  have 
been  things  in  my  fate  and  history 
which  came  dim  between  me  and  aU 
others,  like  those  glasses  which  star- 
gaxers  use  to  look  upon  the  sun  with- 
out having  their  eyes  dazzled;  and 
even,  dearest  Annie,  when  that  thick 
veil  was  over  me  the  most,  I  was  still 
the  gayest,  jesting  with  the  light, 
laughing  with  the  gay,  and  draining 
the  bowl  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  even 
when  the  draught  was  most  tasteless 
to  my  lips." 

"  Indeed,*'  said  Annie  Walton, 
gravely ;  "that  seems  strange  to  me." 

"And  yet  it  is  true,"  replied  the 
earl — "nay  more,  it  is  common,  Annie. 
Bach  man  has  his  own  secrets  in  his 
heart,  and  each  his  own  way  of  hiding 
them-^one  in  a  dark,  gloomy  pall,  one 
in  a  gay  and  glittering  veil ;  and  the 
latter  was  my  case,  sweet  one.  But 
perebanoe  you  have  never  heard  the 
tale  of  what  happened  to  my  house  In 
older  times.  My  mother's  brother 
was  an  Irish  lord  of  a  high  and  noble 
nature,  wild,  daring,  and  somewhat 
rash.  For  some  poor  and  trifling 
fault  he  was  pursued,  ui^ustly  I  be< 
lieve — at  all  events  with  unjust  seve- 
rity— in  courts  he  did  not  recognize, 
to  the  confiscation  of  his  property* 
He  laughed  such  laws  to  scorn,  how<' 
•▼er,  defied  them  to  take  him  firom  his 
mountain  holds,  and  added  attainture 
to  the  judgment  against  him ;  but  he 
had  strong  enemies  even  in  his  native 
Moatry.    Troops  ware  led  up  through 


passes  that  he  thought  secure  by  men 
who  knew  them  but  too  well.  His 
castle-^for  it  was  a  house  well  fortified 
— was  attacked  and  stormed,  he  being 
absent  from  it  at  the  time ;  and  my 
poor  sister,  a  young  child  I  lovea 
most  dearly,  then  but  waiting  for  n^. 
opportunity  of  returning  to  her  own 
home,  perished  in  the  flamesi  for  they 
burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground.  Ho 
himself  was  taken  on  his  return,  and 
with  indecent  haste  and  manyiUegal 
circumstances  was  condemned  anA 
executed." 

"  Good  heaven  I"  cried  Annie  WaU 
ton,  a  wild  fancy  suddenly  presenting 
itself  to  her  mind.  "  Can  it  be,  that 
Arrah  Neil  is  your  sister  ?  There  aro 
several  strange  things  regarding  \^er$ 
and  I  may  tell  you  she  is  not  what  sha 
seems." 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Beverley-*, 
"  oh  no,  my  beloved,  that  could  m% 
be.  My  sister  would  now  be  seven  or 
eight  years  older  than  poor  Arrah,  and 
besides  the  body  was  not  so  disfigured 
that  it  could  not  be  recognized.  She 
died  beyond  all  doubt*  In  grief  and 
indignation  my  father  and  my  mothep 
appealed  to  the  king  of  Englandi  strove 
to  remove  my  uncle's  trial  to  some  more 
fit  and  competent  tribunal  before  hif 
sentence  was  pronounced*  showed  tht 
evident  illegality  of  many  of  the  pr^.! 
ceedings  against  him,  petitioned, prpyed 
in  vain.  He  died  as  I  have  said,  and 
then  to  remonstrances  they  added  coo^f 
plaints  and  reproaches,  withdrew  froiQ 
the  court  and  uttered  words  which  wero 
construed  into  high  offences,  fines  and 
and  punishments  followed  upon  thosf 
whose  hands  had  aided  to  uphold  Uie 
monarchy,  and  Iq  bitter  di&gutt  ^i 
man's  ingratitude,  inabhorr^no^  of  hii 
falsehood,  and  indignation  at  bU  injuir 
tice,  I  quitted  England,  wandering 
over  many  distant  lauds,  and  resolviDg 
never  to  return.  I  sought  forgetfulnessy 
Annie — I  sought  pleasure,  amusemei)t| 
any  thing  which,  if  it  could  not  takil 
the  thorn  out  pf  my  heart*  might  al 
least  assuage  the  paiQ.^Bul  bmrki 
there  is  the  siffnal  {bat  70U  nuft  r9« 
turn,"  and  with  oQi  Wef  04r«M  ftv 
parted* 
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AmnB  Walton  on  her  return  to  Ladj 
Mamtret's  fitting  room»  accompanied 
b^  Arrah  Neil>  who  had  gircn  the 
signal  agreed  upon  as  a  notification 
tiiat  longer  stay  would  be  dan^^erousy 
Ibund  her  good  annt  seated  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hand,  listening 
to  some  intdlig^ce  brought  by  her 
ihithfnl  senranii  William^  who  stood 
before  her,  with  hb  usual  well  satisfied 
and  shrewd  look,  detailing  a  valuable 
discorery  which  he  had  just  made. 

**  It  is  indeed  so,  my  Udy,"  he  said; 
**  they  have  corrupted  her,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Give  me  a  puritan  for 
ploughing  with  the  heifer.  I  saw  the 
lUlow  Jones  and  the  girl,  with  their 
two  heads  close  together,  in  the  court, 
and  as  I  was*  close  to  the  casement 
and  the  casement  was  open,  I  drew  up 
against  the  wall,  saying  to  myself,  trai- 
tors make  eavesdroppers.** 

"  What  did  they  say?  what  did  they 
say?*'  demanded  Lady  Margaret. 
**  We  must  come  to  a  quick  decision, 
William." 

**  Why  all  I  heard,  my  lady,  was, 
that  the  trullion  said  to  the  round- 
head, <  It  is  quite  sure,  for  I  saw  her 
go  in  myself,  and  when  she  had  been 
there  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
walked  in  too,  just  as  if  I  was  going 
to  look  for  something.  There's  no 
other  wav  out  of  the  room  to  be  seen, 
and  yet  she  was  not  there.  She  did*nt 
come  out  for  an  hour  either,  for  I 
watched.'  Then  the  man  answered— 
*  Well,  we  must  wait  tiU  to-morrow, 
when  the  reinforcements  are  coming  up 
firom  Beverley.  We  shall  be  enough 
then  to  overpower  all  resistance.' " 

''Said  he  so,  said  he  so?"  cried 
Lady  Margaret,  with  a  thoughtful  air. 
**  We  must  contrive  means  to  frustrate 
them.  Quick,  William,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's 'meditation, 
**  go  and  keep  the  people  here.  Tell 
the  farmers  I  will  give  them  a  supper ; 
and  if  you  can,  contrive  to  get  more 
to  come  up.  Then  let  some  one  go 
out  and  gather  news  in  the  country ; 
tee  what's  the  truth  of  thb  report  that 
came  last  night,  of  troops  marching, 
and  who  thev  are." 

The  man  hastened  away  to  obey  her 
orders ;  and  Miss  Walton  gazed  anxi- 
ously in  her  aunt's  fi^e,  mqmring— r 


**  Do  yon  think  they  have  ^seofend 
him?" 

**  They  have  discovered  someduab 
Annie,  that  is  dear,"  repfied  Ls^ 
Margaret,  **  and  enoittfa  to  lead  tboa 
to  more ;  but  they  shall  not  havs  lais 
notwithstanding,  even  if  we  ihodd 
fight  for  it  I  know  the  house  better 
tmui  they  do,  and  oonid  lead  tbsmioto 
many  a  pretty  trap  if  I  liked  it  We 
can  get  fifteen  or  sucteen  men  together ; 
and  then  they  are  but  twen^.  Tbea 
there's  Basto ;  he's  worth  three  rond- 
heads  at  any  time — though  he's  botsa 
old  dog — and  all  the  women  besidei. 
Why  you  would  fight  for  this  good 
earl,  would'nt  you,  Amne,  myloft? 
else  you  are  not  fit  fbr  a  soldier's  bride. 
On  my  life,  I  should  like  to  see  yon  in 
a  pair  of  jack-boots,"  and  the  old  lidf 
laughed  gaily  enoqgfa,  to  cheer  her  hk 
niece,  whose  heart  was  more  esdy 
alarmed  than  her  own. 

**  Could  he  not  eso^M  in  the  iugbt» 
dear  Lady  Margaret,"  said  Amb 
Neil  s  **  I  went  to  walk  out  by  die 
moonlight  last  night,  and  no  om 
noticed  me." 

**  Because  you  are  a  wootto,  detf 
child,"  answered  Lady  Maigaret 
<«  He  must  have  a  horse  too,  fbr  tbo«b 
his  wound  is  well  enough  now,  be 
could  not  walk  far.  However,  it  init 
be  thought  of,  if  other  thinn  sbooM 
fail.  But  we  must  go  and  hoU  ooonael 
with  this  good  lord.  Wefl,  WDliiB, 
what  more?" 

**  Why  only,  mv  lady,  I  have  beet 
asking  Farmer  Heathcote  about  tbe 
troops  moving;  and  he  says,^he  is  sore 
of  it,  he  saw  the  men  himself.  Tbmr 
seem  to  be  cavaliers  too,  and  a  good 
troop  of  them ;  but  that  was  yesterdsjr 
evening,  and  they  were  tiien  ten  oilef 
off." 

''That's  unfortunate,*'  replied  bis 
lady,  ''for  if  we  could  hare  sm 
them  notice  we  miffht  have  hadbelpi 
and  it  would  have  been  some  satii^ 
tion  to  enclose  these  rat  catchers  is 
their  own  trap.  Howevo*,  yon  go 
now  and  watch  Madam  Maud  fbr  w 
next  two  hours ;  never  take  your  e^ 
off  her,  and  be  sure  she  does  not  comem 
this  purt  of  the  house.  Yon  two  girk 
stavhere,  I  will  be  back  presently,'* 
and  thus  saying  she  rethred  to  her  own 
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chamber^  sotight  the  private  passage 
into  the  apartments  where  the  earl  was 
ooDcealedy  and  passipsr  with  a  grave 
look  throofffa  that  whien  she  call^  the 
chamber  of  atonemoDty  threaded  a  long 
and  narrow  corridor  constructed  in 
the  wall  of  the  building,  and  mounted 
a  staircase  of  no  greater  widths  which 
led  to  the  sleeping  room  of  Lord 
Beverlev»  where  she  found  him  reading 
one  of  the  books  with  which  she  had 
taken  care  to  supply  him. 

**  Well,  my  dear  lord,  she  said, 
"  thev  have  found  us  out,  I  fear.** 
•  "  uideed,  Ladj  Margaret,"  replied 
the  earl  calmly ;  **  then  I  suppose  the 
sooner  I  quit  mj  present  quarters  the 
better.*' 

*«  I  don't  think  so,  mj  lord,"  re- 
joined the  old  lady ;  '<  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  have  a 
struggle  for  it,  and  that  very  speedily. 
We^ve  got  fifteen  stout  men  in  the 
house,  and  you  make  sixteen.  They 
with  Uieir  captain  are  twentv  one.  I 
have  a  good  store  of  arms  here  too, 
and  I  could  bring  the  people  round, 
or  part  of  them  through  these  pas- 
sages to  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear, 
wmle  the  others  attacked  them  in 
front" 

'*  No,  no,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  the 
earl  smiling;  <<that  must  not  be  done 
on  any  account.  In  the  first  place  we 
might  lose  the  day,  and  then  you  and 
yours,  and  all  that  is  roost  dear  to  me 
on  earth,  would  be  exposed  to  violence 
of  which  I  dare  not  think.  The  fire 
of  muaqnetry  too  in  such  a  house  as 
thismiriit  lead  to  terrible  disasters, 
and  besides,  whatever  were  the  result, 
unless  Hull  fall  and  the  king  can  hold 
this  part  of  Yorkshire,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  fly  from  your  own  dweUing 
and  give  it  up  as  a  prey  to  the  parlia- 
mentary soldiery.  It  must  not  be 
thought  of.  If  you  can  but  keep  these 
men  from  pushinff  their  discoveries 
farther  till  night  nil,  and  get  me  out 
by  the  most  private  way,  I  will  go  and 
take  my  chance  alone.  It  b  the  only 
course,  depend  upon  it.** 

*'  Oh,  we  will  keep  them  at  bay," 
replied  Lady  Margaret.  "  They  have 
been  quaking  for  their  lives  this  last 
three  days,  and  while  my  stout  yeomen 
remain  in  the  house  dare  not  stir  one 
fr^m  another  for  fear  of  being  taken 
unawares.  I  have  ordered  my  men 
to  remain  aU  day  and  have  promised 
them  supper  at  night&U;  so  we  are 


secure  till  then,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
you  may  rest  safe,  for  sooner  than  they 
should  break  in  here,  I  will  even  bum 
the  house  about  thdr  ears.  If  you 
are  resolved  to  g^o " 

"  Quite,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  Then  I  will  despatch  one  of  the 
young  men,"  replied  Lady  Margaret, 
^  as  if  he  were  going  home,  to  have  a 
horse  ready  for  you  on  the  road  to  York. 
He  can  come  back  again  to  help  us 
when  it  is  done.  In  die  meanwhile  I 
will  send  you  food  and  wine,  that  you 
may  be  strong  for  your  ride ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  there  is  a  party  of 
horse  out  about  Market  Weighton, 
said  to  be  cavaliers,  and  it  were  well 
that  vou  should  be  upon  your  ruard  if 
you  fly  that  way,  lest  they  shauld  prove 
daws  in  peacock's  feathers.*' 

**  Nay,  that  cannot  well  be,*'  replied 
the  earl.  *'  If  I  be  not  much  mis- 
taken, the  news  I  sent  by  Walton 
will  soon  bring  the  kii^  before  the 
gates  tff  Hull.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  these  were  some  of  his  majesty's 
own  parties,  and  I  will  direct  my  steps 
towj^ds  them  with  all  speed." 

Some    farther   conversation    took 

Elace  regarding  the  arrangements  to 
e  made ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  as 
soon  as  Lady  Margaret  thought  the 
earl's  escape  might  he  attempted  with 
a  probability  of  success,  either  she 
herself,  or  one  of  her  fiur  companions, 
should  visit  him,  and  give  him  notice ; 
and  after  all  had  been  thus  settled. 
Lady  Margaret,  taking  her  leave  of 
him,  returned  to  the  room  where  she 
had  left  her  niece  and  Arrah  Neil. 

She  found  them  speaking  eagerly, 
poor  Arrah's  colour  somewlut  height- 
ened, and  Annie  Walton*s  eye  bent 
down,  with  a  dewy  drop  resting  on 
the  lid. 

<<  Nay,  but  tell  my  aunt,"  said 
Miss  Walton.  **  Indeed,  dear  Arrah, 
you  should  tell  her.*' 

•*  No,"  repUed  -Arrah  Neil,  with 
her  own  wild  eagerness,  **  I  will  tell 
no  one,"  and  then  turning  to  Lady 
Margaret,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
arm,  gazing  with  an  appealing  look  in 
her  wk,  and  saying,  **\  have  ascbsme, 
dear  lady,  a  scheme  which  Annie 
opposes ;  but  it  is  a  ^^ood  scheme  too ; 
and  she  only  fears  it  on  account  of 
danger  to  myself.  Now,  I  fear  no 
danger  in  a  good  cause;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  trust  me,  will  you  not, 
dear  Lady  Margaret?*' 
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««  That  I  will,  m  obild/  replied 
l^ulj  Bi«rgar6t  Langley*  ''aod  ask  no 
qiMfltioM  either.'* 

<<  Naj,  but  hear/'  cried  Annie 
Walton,  **  she  Is  always  ready  to  sacri- 
fice herself  for  others,  and  if  she  does 
ttot  tell  yon,  I  will,  my  dear  aunt.** 

«•  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Lady  Mar- 
garet, '<yoii  will  not  betray  counsel, 
Annie,  I  am  sure.  Let  her  have  her 
own  way.  It  is  right,  I  will  answer 
fbr  it  t  and  if  it  be  too  generous  for 
men,  Ood  will  repay  it.  I  will  trust 
her." 

Annie  Walton  shook  her  head }  but 
the  oonrersation  dropped  there;  and 
the  good  old  lady  proceeded  to  make 
all  her  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  her  scheme. 

The  hours  went  by,  the  yeomen  still 
remained  at  the  hall.  Captain  Har- 
good  continued  to  act  upon  the  plan 
which  he  had  previously  followed ;  but 
showed  no  slight  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness at  the  prolonged  occupation  of 
the  house  hj  Lady  Margaret's  tenan- 
try, appearing  from  time  to  time  with 
an  indifferent  and  sauntering  air, 
which  ill  concealed  no  small  degree  of 
apprehension  at  all  that  he  remarked, 
and  retiring  speedily  to  his  men  again, 
without  venturing  to  sqffar  them  to 
separate  for  a  moment* 

The  hour  of  supper  came  on,  and 
the  table  in  the  hall  was  crowded. 
Lady  Margaret  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  bade  her  gtMsts  make 
merry  1  but  two  of  her  servants  were 
stationed  in  the  vestibule  beyond, 
which  communicated  with  the  stairs 
and  passiges  that  led  to  the  part  of 


the  house  in  pessession  of  the  miUtis, 
and  whenever  a  step  was  beard  abovs^ 
one  of  them  approached  the  feet 
of  the  staircase,  and  listened,  te 
insure  against  surprise. 

Night  fell,  and  as  soon  as  it  wis 
oompletely  dark,  Annie  Walton  ao- 
oompanied  her  aunt  to  the  goed 
dame's  own  chamber,  and  while  Lady 
Margaret  hersel/  remained  there,  pre- 
ceeded  with  a  lamp  through  the  dark 
passages  in  the  wall,  to  give  her  lover 
the  warning  agreed  upon. 

They  might  be  pardoned,  if  they 
lingered  a  moment  or  two  together ; 
but  at  length  deeoending  witii  a  quiel 
step,  they  approached  the  ohamber 
where  Lady  Margaret  waited.  As 
soon  as  the  door  opened*  the  old  lady 
held  up  her  finger,  saying,  ^  Husk  I 
I  heard  a  noise  just  now  ;  but  I  thiak 
it  is  merely  those  clown  in  the  faaO, 
roaring  over  their  liquor.  Let  as 
listen,  however." 

They  paused  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  all  was  quite  still. 

^  It  is  quiet  now,"  said  the  earL 
**  We  should  hear,  if  any  one  was  is 
your  sitting  room,  and  I  am  to  go  oat 
into  the  fields  by  that  way,  you  say.** 

"  Yes ;  it  is  all  quiet  now,"  uid 
Lady  Margaret ;  and  advancing  to  the 
door  which  led  to  the  withdbrawmg 
room,  she  opened  it  quietly  but  quickly, 
followed  close  by  the  earl  and  Annie 
Walton.  No  sooner  was  it  epeot 
however,  than  Lady  Margaret  stopped 
with  a  start;  and  Annie  Walton  with 
a  low  cry,  clung  to  h«r  lover's  arm^- 
for  the  room  before  them  was  fbll  ef 
soldiery. 
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I   8IGH    IN  TAIN« 

I  sigh  in  vain 
For  freedom,  and  mj  spirit  lonff  hath  ^ned 
Te  tread  the  dark  green  hills  of  earth  again» 
To  drink  the  mountain-wind. 

More  blest  than  h 
On  silver  wing  the  sea>bird  far  maj  roaaif 
Seek  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  aiure  sky* 
Or  the  bright  billow's  foam. 

The  forest  deer 
Are  in  the  green  wood  hoan^g  wild  and  free> 
WhUe,  fbvered  and  heart-siok,  I  languish  here 
In  lone  oAptivity. 

The  bright  sunshine 
That  warms  the  eanh  and  lights  the  lonely  sea» 
May  gladden  every  heart  and  eye  save  mine. 
But  scarce  may  beam  on  me. 

I  pine  alone* 
There  is  no  smile  to  soothe  the  eaptive^s  woe- 
No  kindly  breathing  voice*  whose  gentle  tone 
Forbids  his  tears  to  flpw. 

Night's  raven  wings 
May  fan  the  mourner  to  a  brief  repose ; 
But  the  sweet  pause  from  sorrow  which  she  brings 
On  me  she  ne'er  bestows. 

For  when  the  stars 
Begem  the  dark  arch  of  the  midnight  sky* 
Sadly  I  watch  them  through  my  grating  ban* 
As  they  sail  silent  by. 

Or  if  I  lay 
Me  down  on  m^  straw  bed*  and  seek  to  sleep. 
In  tortured  visions  scenes  now  hr  away 
Will  by  my  spirit  sweep. 

My  throbbing  head ! 
Oh*  that  my  burning  fkntasles  were  o*er* 
And  thou  wert  laid  cold  in  thy  last  low  bed* 
To  dream  of  earth  po  more. 

Man  was  not  made 
To  wairte  in  lone  captivity  away ; 
Far  better  'twere  in  quiet  to  be  laid* 
Mouldering  in  dull  decay. 

Welcome  then*  Death ! 
Too  long  thy  seraph  njng  hath  staved  from  me. 
Com<b  bre«K  this  chain*  and  steal  tnis  iltttteria|f  brtatli* 
And  get  inj  spirit  free. 
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OUR    POATBAIT   GikLLERT.  — NO.    XXXV. 
THE   LATE    ABRAHAM   C0LLE8,   ES^ 

It  is  not  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  dedicnted  their  tmlents  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  or  to  the  toils  of  a  profession  we  are  to  look  for  those  materials  for 
biography  which  are  commonly  considered  the  most  attracttve.  The  career  of 
greatest  usefulness  is  often  that  which  presents  fewest  of  those  striking  incidents 
and  uncommon  situations  which  most  readers  covet  in  a  personal  memoir.  Bio- 
gpraphy  may*  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  landscape  painting,  where  the  view 
of  a  desolate  heath  or  a  barren  mountain  b  preferred  to  the  picture  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  richest  champaign. 

But  it  is  pre-eminently  the  nature  of  the  medical  profession  to  withdraw  its 
practitioners  from  the  conspicuous  places  of  lif&  The  profound  anatomist 
prosecutes  his  researches  in  the  silent  and  remote  dissecting-room ;  the  physician 
performs  his  inestimable  offices  in  the  stillness  of  the  sick  chamber.  In  no  other 
callings  are  the  exhibitions  of  skill  and  evidences  t>f  genius  so  ffcr  removed  from 
public  view.  In  no  other  profession  are  the  steps  by  which  celebrity  is  attained 
so  secret,  or  is  it  so  difficult  to  construct  an  interesting  narrative  out  of  the 
details  of  intellectual  exertion,  though  crowned  with  the  most  eminent  success. 

Medical  biography  accordingly  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  that  interesting 
branch  of  literature  which  records  the  lives  and  professes  to  preserve  the  intd- 
lectual  portraits  of  distinguished  men.  There  exist,  however,  materials  whidi 
perhaps  have  not  yet  been  turned^to  the  best  account.  We  need  hardly  recount 
the  names  of  Harvey,  Raddiffe,*  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Jenner,  Baillie,  Hunter, 
whose  lives  undoubtedly,  as  thev  abounded  with  important  services  to  humanity 
and  science,  form  PRrt  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  are  well  deserving  of 
attentive  study.  This  country,  too,  has  produced  its  eminent  physicians,  men 
whose  genius  and  virtues  have  entitled  uiem  to  a  place  in  everv  catalogue  of 
distinguished  Irishmen.  The  names  of  some  are  passing  into  oblivion  for  want 
of  the  pains  necessary  to  collect  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and  characters. 
Our  desire  is,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Colles  should  escape  the  same  fate,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  give  some  short  account  of  that  ereat  and  accomplished 
physician,  while  his  loss  is  recent  and  the  recollection  of  his  professional  abifitr, 
as  well  as  of  his  private  virtues,  is  still  firesh. 

To{the  members  of  the  medical  profession  especially,  no  sketch,  however  rapd, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  progress  and  success  of  one  who  living  was  the  object 
in  so  high  a  degree  of  their  respect  and  admiration,  can  fidl  to  be  engaging. 
Nor  can  even  an  outline  of  a  career  so  honourable  be  other  than  particmarTf 
instructive  to  young  men  about  to  start  in  the  same  arduous  course.     A  finer 

^^\i      '  ......  .       .. 


model  than  Mr.  Colles  of  every  attribute  of  mind  and  every  moral  quality  < 
tial  to  the  achievement  of  the  luffbest  place  in  the  practice  of  surgery  and 
medicine  cannot  be  proposed  for  imitation. 

Mr.  Colles  was  born  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  of  a  family  not  only  highly  re- 
spectable, but  long  settled  in  the  county,  and  with  just  claims  to  some  antiquttv, 
a  point,  however,  on  which  no  man  ever  set  less  value,  it  being  the  characteristic 
'  of  a  robust  intellect  like  his  to  hold  all  sources  of  dbtinction  cheap  but  those 
which  spring  from  personal  merit.  His  family,  however,  was  of  the  class  of 
gentry,  and  previous  to  their  migpration  to  this  country  occupied  an  honourable 
position  in  England,  where  some  members  of  it  had  represented  the  city  of 
Worcester  in  parliament.  The  first  settler  in  Kilkenny  was  himself  a  phynoaa 
or  surgeon  of  some  repute  in  his  time,  who  made  a  considerable  fortune,  bat 
realized  no  landed  estate.  The  family,  however,  maintained  their  ground,  not- 
withstanding, on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  that  fau*  stream  whidi  the  muse  of 
Spencer  has  not  disdained  to  celebrate.  There  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  first  worked  those  quanles]  of  fine  marble  for  which  the  city 
of  Kilkenny  is  renowned  and  with  which  its  streets  are  fabled  to  be  paved. 

Mr.  William  Colles,  the  father  of  the  late  Doctor  Colles,  was  educated  at 
Ballytore,  in  Kildare,  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Shackleton,  who  a  few  yean  earlier  had 
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teen  the  preceptor  of  Edmund  Burke,  with  whom  William  contracted  a  friend- 
hip,  and  at  whose  house  in  England  he  was  at  a  subsequent  period  a  respected 
^uefit.  Abraham  Colles,  the  second  son  of  this  gentleman,  was  bom  in  1773,  at 
I  place  called  Millmont,  close  to  the  Nore,  and  about  two  miles  from  KiU 
Lenny.  There  was  a  portrait  at  Millmont  of  his  ancestor,  the  surgeon  whom 
re  have  abreadj  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  that  often  gazing  in  his  childhood  upon 
his  picture,  he  declared  he  would  be  a  surgeon  too.  His  first  public  instruo- 
ion  was  received  in  the  endowed  school  or  college  of  Kilkenny,  under  the 
kuspices  of  a  kind  and  judicious  man.  Dr.  Ellison,  formerly  a  fellow  of  the 
Ouolin  University.  A  trifling  incident  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  while 
le  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellison,  which,  like  the  picture  of  his  grandfather, 
lad  its  influence  perhaps  in  deciding  his  professional  destiny.  The  flank  of  the 
louse  upon  the  river  side,  near  St.  John*s  bridge,  inhabited  by  a  Dr.  Butler, 
then  the  physician  of  Kilkenny,  happening  to  be  swept  away  by  a  sudden  fl  cod- 
ing of  the  Nore,  a  treatise  on  anatomy  was  carried  down  by  the  torrent,  and  was 
picked  up  by  the  schoolboy  upon  a  low  meadow  adjoining  his  father's  house.  He 
restored  the  volume  to  Dr.  Butler,  but  some  pertinent  questions  respecting  the 
contents  satisfied  that  gentleman  that  his  young  friend  had  peeped  into  its  pages. 
The  hook  was  probably  of  no  great  value,  for  the  doctor  made  it  a  present  to 
Colles,  who  carried  it  home  in  triumph,  and  soon  preferred  it  to  his  Horace  or 
his  Lucian.  Not  lone  after,  during  a  visit  to  Dublin,  at  the  house  of  an  uncle 
who  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  he  discovered  to  that  relative  the  passion  he  had 
conceived  for  medical  studies,  and  his  mother  was  soon  advised  to  permit  him  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  talents. 

In  the  year  1790  he  left  his  native  city  to  enter  the  Dublin  University,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  William.     His  progress  at  school  was  such  as  to  promise 
the  highest  collegiate  success,  had  Abraham  affected  it ;  but  even  thus  early  he 
evinced  that  singleness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  character  which  raised  him 
to  the  height  which  he  afterwards  reached.     He  left  his  brother  to  gather  the 
academic  laurels,  to  obtain  premium  and  scholarship,  limiting  his  own  studies  to 
the  object  of  passing  through  the  course  so  respectably  as  to  show  that  he  too 
would  have  obtained  the  same  distinctions,  had  he  not  already  chosen  another 
career,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  remoter  honours.     He  even  insisted  upon  having 
a  private  entrance,  although  urged  to  a  nublic  one  by  Mr.  Stopford,  his  tutor. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  the  ceremony  of  matriculation  he  was  the  pupil  and 
also  the  apprentice  of  another  master.  Dr.  Woodroofe,  then  resident  surgeon 
of   Steevens*  Hospital.      Mr.   Colics  was  proof  from  the  first  against  every 
seduction  that  sought  to  win  him  from  the  profession  of  his  choice.     He  em- 
braced it  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  and  paid  it  no  divided  allegiance.     An 
anecdote  connecting  his  name  with  that  of  Edmund  Burke  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Colles,  at  whose  house  he  was  now  a  frequent 
visitor,  bad  some  dispute  with  a  London  bookseller  concerning  the  publication 
and  copyright  of  a  satirical  poem  ;  and  he  had  abo  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Burke  upon  the  subject.     Air.  Burke's  letter  suggested  to  the  young  surgeon 
some  remarks  "  on  the  conditions  of  political  satire,'*  which  he  hastily  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  showed  to  his  uncle,  who  privately  sent  them  to  his  inns' 
trious  acquaintance  in  England.     Mr.  Burke  returned  them  with  encomiums  on 
their  spirit  and  good  sense,  even  recommending  their  publication.     The  author, 
however,  when  desired  by  his  gratified  relative  to  prepare  them  for  the  press, 
thrust  Uie  papers  into  the  fire ;  and  when  his  uncle  talked  of  the  **  name" 
which  he  was  sacrificing,  he  replied,  **  A  name,  sir !     Yes,  as  an  author ;  and 
then  not  a  dowager  in  Dublin  would  call  me  in  to  cure  a  sore  throat." 

Mr.  Colles  obtained  his  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  in  the  ^ear  1795,  and  then  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  first 
school  of  medicine  in  the  world.  A  sojourn  of  six  months  made  the  Irish 
surgeon  a  Scotch  M.D.,  with  which  honour  he  started  on  foot  for  London,  a 
journey  none  of  the  easiest  even  in  1795,  although  not  so  adventurous  as  when 
Ben  Jonson  performed  the  same  pedestrian  feat.  Mr.  Colles  has  left  amongst 
his  papers  an  accurate  and  interesting  diary  of  this  expedition,  abounding  in 
everv  page  with  proofii  of  hb  professional  ardour,  and  traits  of  his  ingenious  and 
manly  character.  At  this  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  poor ;  but 
lie  pofsf ssed  the  cheerful  and  hardy  spirit  before  which  difficulties  Taai«b  Away« 
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"  Exioi  paMa  trighUi  iex  mrmmii  mtrm  dhei,"*  laid  Lintueus ;  tod  probaUy 
Mr.  Colles  stiurted  with  much  About  the  same  state  of  eiehequer. 

In  London  he  attended  the  principal  hospitals  assiduouslj,  and  at  Onfi  tiom- 
menced  his  acquaintanceship  with  Sir  Astley,  then  Mr.  Cooper,  which  soob 
ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship.  Mr.  Cooper,  a  young  mso, 
although  much  senior  to  Colles,  was  engaged  at  this  time  io  tne  inyestigation  d 
the  ^  anatomy  of  Hernia,**  and  prepi^ng  for  publication  his  great  woric  in 
fblio  upon  thi^  subject — one  of  the  ablestproductions  of  the  age,  and  the  fooa. 
^dation  of  Sir  Astley's  fbture  celebrity.  Tlie  knowledge  of  auch  a  man  was  ta 
atdtantage  of  which  Mr.  Colles  availed  himself  eagerW }  and  be  repaid  it  by  tht 
assistance  which  he  rendered  in  making  the  dissections  from  which  were  exe- 
cuted the  superb  engravings  In  the  work  upon  Hernia.  If  Uiere'was  one 
branch  of  his  profeMion  which  he  prosecuted  with  more  enthusiasm  thso 
another,  or  in  which  he  was  particularly  distinguished,  that  branch  vti 
anatomy,  which  was  also  that  where  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  most  transcendaat 
Those  two  eminent  men  kept  up  a  friendly  and  scientific  correspondence 
through  life.  Sir  Astley  entertained  the  utmost  respect  and  affecdon  for  Mr. 
Colles,  and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  his  talentk 

In  1797  we  find  Mr.  Colles  again  in  the  Irish  capital.  His  connexions  there 
Were  few ;  but  he  determined  to  try  his  fortunes,  with  no  patrons  but  his  own 
energy  and  knowledge.  His  industry  was  astonishing,  his  spirits  elastic,  and 
With  an  ardent  constitution,  he  was  blessed  with  the  serenest  temper.  In  bb 
Youth  he  must  have  been  strikingly  handsome.  The  iV-ankness  and  vigour  of 
his  character  were  leffibly  written  in  his  countenance,  which  was  ingenuous, manly, 
radiant ;  while  a  robust  and  well-knit  frame  made  his  appearance  still  more  en- 
gaffing,  evincing  at  the  same  time  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  physical  exertkHL 

There  was  much  to  discouraee  a  young  man  without  friends,  and  with  scares 
a  guinea  in  his  purse,  embarkine  in  the  surgical  profession  at  this  time  \A 
Dublin.  An  appointment  to  an  hospital  was  almost  indispensable ;  and  Mr. 
Colles  had  no  interest  to  procure  one.  Even  with  the  coura^  which  beloneed 
to  him,  his  purpose  was  occasionally  shaken  by  the  review  of  his  position ;  and  tft 
one  of  his  few  collapses  of  spirit  he  thought  of  a  regimental  doctorshlp,  or  d 
sinking  into  the  oblivion  of  a  provincial  dispensary. 

In  Dublin,  however,  he  continued,  the  tenant  of  lodgings  suited  to  sod 
means  as  he  possessed ;  and  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  physician  in  a  sdB- 
ciently  wide  sphere,  fbr  his  practice  lay  in  the  haunts  of  the  poor  of  this  city. 
To  obtain  a  laborious  employment  without  fee  or  reward  is  one  of  the  easest 
efforts  of  ambition  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Colles  had  no  protracted  trial  to  mak* 
fbr  the  post  of  vlsitinff  physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  in  that  melancholy 
district  called  <*  The  Liberties."  There,  with  humanity  equal  to  his  pro- 
fessional zeal,  he  laboured  for  some  time,  waltln?  for  better  days,  and  doubtleis 
often  turning  a  longing  eye  to  the  complaints  of  Merrion  Square,  and  po-bus 
sighing  for  a  case  of  the  gout,  or  a  fever  caught  at  a  ball.  But  although  tb 
public  knew  him  not,  his  professional  friends  did ;  and  amongst  other^  Mf. 
Stuart,  then  surgeon-general,  who,  aware  of  his  peculiar  talents,  urged  him  to 
relinquish  medicine,  and  solicit  the  appointment  of  resident  surgeon  to  Steevots' 
Hospital,  which  happened  to  be  vacant.  Mr.  Colles  was  perswuled,  gained  the 
object  proposed  to  him,  and  in  the  year  1799  made  the  ^rst  great  step  of  hii 
professional  life. 

He  has  lefl  an  interesting  fee-book,  which  exhibits  the  small  b^ginnbgs  of  ft 
career  that  was  subsequenUv  as  prosperous  as  that  of  any  physician  of  siuveoa 
who  ever  practised  in  Ireland.  The  early  diMculties of  eminent  men  form  perha]i> 
the  most  instructive  and  animating  part  of  their  biogr&phy.     Here  is  one  entry  *. 

*"  Sam  total  of  ftet  recelred  from  Kot.  1797,  to  Nor.  1798    .     .  £8  lOi.  T^d.** 

And  there  ia  this  oharacteristio  remark  upon  the  amount  i'^*^  Apparentlj  s 
trifling  sum>  yet,  considering  the  length  of  time  I  was  sick  and  in  toe  eoootrti 
aud  that  this  was  the  flrst  year  after  my  return  f^om  Scotland^  I  do  mthokm 
U  as  a  diqnriting  droumstaHOe  that  my  fees  have  been  so  fbw  and  small ", 
The  next  year  exhibito  H  oonsiderable  advance  s— .  / 

•*««Utti»iAtof^«iafid«aWltoi-««dvMllhMiiJaii.8.t799.tAiaii.l800.   .'^ili^^k^^^ 
cm  "irtsr«Nr  «t  Ihw*  ef  tWf  ^uwrtirt,  ftoa  iieerwia*  tto»Nt*».  iBb^  «W^ 
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B^faeftth  ttits  entrj  we  find  the  following  obserration :— «  This  is  a  very  great 
sum  of  money  for  my  second  year's  practice.  Compare  it  t^ith  the  preceding 
year's  totnl,  and  the  coiAparison  is  very  flattering." 

The  third  year,  I8OO9  is  more  flourishing  still ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Colles  fose  with 
eittfaordittary  rapidity. 

hjtteB £138  17    5 

Salary 00   0    0 

Two  apprcntfoM*  feet    .  .  •     t37  10   0 

Total  recelred  .  £421    7   5 

Upon  this  sum  there  Is  no  obsertation,  which  shows  thftt  his  mind  had  become 
familiar  with  the  prospect  of  success.  The  apprentice  fees  proye  the  degree 
of  reputation  he  must  have  enjoyed  in  only  the  third  year  of  his  practice. 

Several  entries  in  the  same  remembrancer  eidiibit  the  quaint  humour  ^hlch 
was  one  o/  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
"  Tat  giving  ineffectual  advice  for  deafness,  £1  2s.  9d." 
Another  fee  is  **  for  attempting  to  draw  the  stump  of  a  tooth.** 
Another,  '*  I  know  not  for  what  services,  unless  he  may  have  thought  the 
last  fee  too  small." 

The  month  of  April,  1799,  is  marked  with  the  emphatic  wofd,  **  Feeless." 
**  For  telling  him  that  he  was  not  dyspeptic"-— a  guinea !     On  the  other  side 
of  the  page  is  the  word  '*  hypochondriac." 

Opposite  to  the  entry  of  every  fee  in  this  small  memorandum  book,  is  a  note 
in  two  or  three  words  of  the  case  in  which  it  was  received.  But  it  was  hit 
professional  habit  through  life  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  cases  of  any 
importance  that  came  before  him.  He  pursued  this  system  steadily  during  his 
connection  with  Steevens'  Hospital,  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  for  when 
he  ceased  in  1813  to  be  the  resident  surgeon  of  that  institution,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  visiting  surgeon,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1642.  To 
this  viduable  habit  of  registering  the  details  of  his  practice,  recording  the  pheno* 
mena  of  disease,  and  his  observations  upon  them,  he  was  much  indebted  tor  the 
rapidity  of  his  advancement.  But  he  also  dissected  assiduously,  beinff  pro* 
foundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  true  basis  of  medical  science.  For  many  years,  after  he  became 
a  practising  physician,  he  devoted  two  or  more  hours  in  the  day  to  the  toils  of 
the  dissecting-room.  His  position  was  now  a  good  one,  and  he  turned  it  to 
the  best  account,  both  for  hb  own  interests  and  those  of  the  extensile  estab* 
lishmeat  which  he  superintended.  His  humane  and  uniotermitting  attentions 
endeared  him  to  his  patients,  while  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  dexterity  com* 
manded  the  admiration  of  his  pupils,  for  he  soon  b^an  to  add  the  reputatioa 
of  an  able  lecturer  to  that  of  a  profound  anatomist  and  masterly  operator.  No 
man  ever  more  fairly  earned  great  rewards  by  great  labours.  A  small  class  of 
papib  attended  him  originally  at  his  lodgings,  and  he  cultivated  the  art  of 
leoturinff  with  the  same  marvellous  industry  which  he  applied  to  all  that  he 
took  in  hand.  The  uncle  already  mentioned,  whose  house  he  frequented  much 
in  his  early  days,  once  asked  whether  he  had  ever  passed  an  idle  hour  ?  **  I 
passed  two,**  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  Colles,  '*  and  I  saved  my  life  by  it,  only 
last  Saturday."  That  Saturday  was  the  tragical  23d  July,  1803,  the  date  of 
Emmet's  frantic  insurrection.  Mr.  Colles  had  visited  his  mother,  who  then 
happened  to  have  a  temporary  residence  near  the  Blaokrooki  and  had  been 
indoeed  to  protract  his  stay  longer  than  he  wished.  When  he  rode  baok  to 
town,  and  entered  Thomas-street,  on  his  return  to  his  hospital,  he  heard  the 
diseluu^e  of  the  last  shot  which  dispersed  the  insurgent  rabble.  At  that  time 
he  wore  a  yeoman's  uniform,  and  had  he  returned  to  Dublin  at  the  time  he 
iesired,  he  must  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  afifray* 

In  1802,  Mr.  Colles  had  risen  to  such  eminence  not  only  as  a  surgeon  but  as 
I  lecturer,  that  he  contested,  although  unsuccessfully,  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Sutgerj  in  Trinity  College  with  Dr.  Hartigan.  There  existed  doubts  of  the 
validity  of  Hartigan's  election,  and  his  opponent,  with  his  wonted  vigouri  took 
egal  proceedings  to  defeat  it«  The  election,  however,  stood  i  but  nomiiweould 
kbate  the  ardour  of  the  defeated  candidate.  There  was  a  society  then  in  DuUin 
railed  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Societjr*  where  papers  were  read«  and  medleal 
nd  ADAtoouoftl  subjects  debatod*    Mr*  Colleg  threw  himself  into  the  pro* 
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eMdingt  of  thn  body  with  m  miioh  etrBMtneas  m  he  oonid  have  ibowaiAt 
lecturetbip  with  six  hundred  a  jear.  He  attended  iU  meetings  ooostantljy 
was  generaUj  one  of  its  presidents,  and  attracted  considerable  no^  bjtks 
knowledge  and  facility  which  he  displayed  in  its  discussions.  In  his  disnetcr 
of  president*  it  became  his  duty  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  doss  of  ssck 
session,  and  the  abili^  with  which  he  disdiarged  this  duty  raised  him  idll 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession. 

We  have  abready  seen  that  his  education  had  been  ffeneral  and  rsgnWi 
although  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  to  the  one  pmit 
His  habit  was  rather  to  conceal  than  to  display  the  extent  of  knowlei^  wbkh 
he  possessed  beyond  the  precise  limits  of  hb  profession :  content  with  miaf 
the  increase  of  power  which  general  acquirements  placed  at  his  cotimsnd,  m 
felt  no  desire  to  parade  those  acquirements  themselves. 

That  masculine  good  sense,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed,  led  him  to  conom* 
trate  all  his  mental  resources  upon  his  profession  ;  and  it  will  be  found  thst  tfas 
is  the  policv  of  ambition  in  every  career  of  life.  He  had  a  maxim,  which  be 
fluently  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  hb  surgical  pupils — ^  If  you  are  deter 
in  anything  else,  but  your  profession,  do  not  let  the  world  know  it*  Bj 
this,  however,  he  was  fir  from  meaning  that  books  of  anatomT  and  phsms^ 
should  be  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  student*8  reading — but  only,  that  the  pro- 
fession should  be  paramount,  and  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  secondsryf 
or  subsidiary.  His  views  upon  this  subject  are  recorded  in  a  published  sddrHi 
to  the  students  of  the  college,  in  which  the  importance  of  nuoiierous  ooUstertl 
acquirements  are  powerfully  recommended. 

*'  You  may,  perhaps,  think,**  he  says,  "that  if  the  entire  time  at  your  dispaul 
for  study,  were  devoted  solely  to  the  pursuits  of  your  own  particular  professiso,  it 
would  be  more  wisely  and  proAtablv  employed.  But  this  opinion  is  equally  usrrov 
and  unfounded ;  for,  be  assured,  that  no  man  ci^i  know  his  own  profession  per- 
fectly, who  knows  nothing  dse — and  that  he  who  aspires  to  eminence  in  any  psrti- 
oular  science,  must  first  acquire  the  habit  of  philosophixing  on  matters  of  sdenee 
in  generaL** 

From  the  chimeras  and  fsncies  of  the  medical  world,  Mr.  CoUes  wis  pre- 
eminently firee — and  to  this  quality  is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  confidenoe 
which  he  began  early  to  inspire.  There  is  nothing  which  the  public  dreads,  sod 
reasonably  dreads,  so  much  as  a  fantastic  doctor.  Mr.  Colles  was  no  phrsQokgiK» 
or  amioo-pbrenologist — no  Mesmerist — or  even  a  philo- Mesmerist.  He  was  the 
least  visionary  of  men — and  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  prse- 
tical.  The  extreme  caution  with  which  he  theorized,  led  him  to  be  regarded  tf 
averse  to  theory  al toffether.  For  mere  speculation, he  certainly  had  no  tasteor dis- 
position ;  and  he,  probably,  thought,  that  in  subjects  where  error  in  theory  tends  ts 
such  daneerous,  perhaps  irrem^iable  results  in  practice — ^it  is  better  to  linger  s 
little  too  lonff  in  ancient  systems,  than  prematurely  rush  into  the  arms  of  new  ones. 
A  mistake  m  medicine  is  a  cUiFerent  thing  firom  an  error  in  astronoay»  or 
ffeology ;  and  the  life  of  man,  or  even  a  limb  of  his  frame — nay,  a  finger  of  Itf 
hand — b  too  dear  a  prioe  for  the  most  brilliant  hypothesis  that  the  brain  of  s 
physician  ever  hatched.  Besides,  himself  a  dilisfent  and  accurate  observer, 
and  accustomed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  register  his  observations  with  extreoe 
care,  Mr.  Colles  had  too  much  personal  experience  of  the  difficult  of  aseer- 
tdning  and  recording  facts,  with  the  predsion  requinte  fbr  building  safe  theoriei 
upon  Uiem,  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  thb  importtfit  sooi* 
tific  duty  by  other  men.  In  sdences,  where  dbservation  of  facts  b  infinitely 
easier  than  in  medicuie,  how  few  are  qudified  by  sagadty,  or  by  patience  to 

h  philosophical  exactness?     It  b  obviof 


carry  on  a  series  of  observations  with  ^ ^^ 

that,  of  all  phenomena,  those  of  disease  must  be  the  most  difficult  to  note  sm 
record — so  that,  in  no  other  subject  of  sdentific  research,  b  the  raduieoj 
system-building  more  to  be  reprehended.     It  was  sometimes  the  lot  of  r 
Colles  to  be  thought  over-sceptical,  because  he  refused  to  embrace  new  ' 
trines,  unsupported  b^r  a  suffident  body  of  authenticated  facts ;  but  if  f 
times  suffered  ftom  thb,  in  the  opinions  of  sanguine  theorists  of  hb  I 
fcsskm,  the  pubUc  indemnified  Urn  amj^y— for  hb  success  arose  I* « 
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memsnre  from'  his  reputation  for  wise  caution  and  solid  judgment*  But  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  members  of  his  profession  in  an 
unexampled  degree.  His  slowness  to  draw  conclusions,  and  adopt  opinions, 
ffave  increased  weight  to  his  authority,  when  he  sanctioned  a  principle  auTanoed 
DT  others,  or  announced  some  result  of  his  own  experience.  He  was  known, 
also,  to  be  thoroughly  A*ee  from  vanity,  and  to  have  none  of  that  professional 
coxcombry,  which  occasionally  leads  men  of  indisputable  talent  to  put  forth 
crude  opinions,  or  hazard  exaggerated  statements.  Mr.  CoUes  had  as  high  a 
character  for  veracity  and  honour,  as  for  knowledge  and  skill.  With  a  sense 
of  his  duties  towards  his  professional  brethren  his  mind  was  especially  imbued. 
Every  profession  has  its  own  code  of  ethics — or  rather,  its  peculiar  adi^tadons 
of  the  universal  rules  of  justice.  Mr.  Colles  was,  for  many  years,  the  favourite 
physician  and  surgeon  for  consultation,  particularly  with  the  juniors  of  the 
faculty — and  he  owed  this  honourable  preference  to  their  profound  conviction 
that,  while  they  availed  themselves  of  his  experience,  their  characters  and 
interests  were  safe  in  his  hands.  During  a  practice  of  duration  and  extent  not 
often  equalled,  he  was  never  known  to  have  made  a  remark,  or  so  much  as 
thrown  out  a  hint,  in  consultation,  tending  to  prejudice  the  reputation,  or  hurt 
the  fbelin^,  of  the  most  inexperienced  practitioner  who  sought  his  aid.  With 
such  inteUectual  and  moral  qualifications,  his  advance  was  naturally  rapid. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  wa3  in  considerable  practice,  and  its  increase  was 
steady,  until  he  reached  the  top  of  the  profession  and  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  For  thirty  years  he  was  incontestably  the  first  physician  and  surg^n 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  averaging  five  or  six  thousand  a  year. 
He  amassed,  however,  but  little  wealth,  for  avarice  was  not  amongst  the  motives 
that  stimulated  his  exertions,  and  his  bounty,  moreover,  was  profuse.  He  pur- 
chased an  estate  of  about  £2,000  per  annum,  and  bequeathcni  little  else  to  his 
family,  except  the  inheritance  of  his  name  and  example. 

Mr.  Colles  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1800 ;  and  from 
that  period  down  to  1836  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  that 
institution.  For  manv  years  he  served  as  censor,  ana  was  three  times  its  presi^ 
dent.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  now  enjoys  a  European  repu- 
tation, and  much  of  its  celebrity  is  unquestionably  owing  to  the  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Colles  devoted  himself  to  its  improvement.  He  attended  its  meetings 
with  scrupulous  regularity,  and  was  always  ready  to  relinquish  lucrative  employ- 
ment when  his  presence  at  its  councils  was  required.  The  affection  which  he 
bore  the  institution  was  almost  parental,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  returned  with  filial  veneration.  It  is  obvious,  likewise,  that  the  man  who 
did  so  much  to  reform  and  extend  the  system  of  surgical  instruction  had  lar^e 
claims  upon  public  gratitude.  Mr.  Colles  never  ceased  to  impress  upon  his 
cotemporaries,  that  the  great  object  of  those  who  founded  the  college,  as  well  as 
the  purpose  of  the  legislature  which  chartered  and  endowed  it,  was  to  advance 
the  science  of  surgery,  increase  the  respectability  of  the  profession  by  raising 
the  standard  of  previous  acquirements,  and  above  all,  secure  to  the  public  a  con- 
stant supply  of  practitioners  as  highly  educated  as  possible,  familiar  with  every 
modem  improvement  or  discovery,  trained  under  the  expertest  masters,  instructed 
by  the  ablest  lecturers,  and  tried  by  the  test  of  the  most  rigorous  examination. 
The  value  of  these  objects  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  too  highly,  nor  the 
merits  of  him  who  devoted  to  accomplish  them  moments  that  told  in  euineas. 
In  his  attachment  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  was  no  narrow  esprit  mi  corps  ; 
still  less  was  he  influenced  by  any  regard  to  his  personal  importance.  He  con- 
sidered the  college  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  high  objects,  and  laboured 
strenuously  to  make  that  instrument  as  brilliant  and  effective  as  possible.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  unprofessional  readers  the  many  valuable  refbrms 
and  improvements  for  which  the  establishment  in  question  is  indebted  to  the  zeal, 
activity,  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Colles ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  best  rules  and 
constitutions  were  the  offspring  of  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  his  advice  having  been  rejected,  or  of  any  plan  which  he 
recommended  having  failed  to  carry  the  suffrages  of  the  great  majority  of  the  body. 
Many  yet  live  wl^  must  have  a  clear  recollection  of  what  the  profession  of 
furgery  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  how  low  it  stood^  in  the 
estimate  of  the  public,  how  timidly  it  evea  claimed  relationship  to  the  science  of 
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modloiiie,  bj  how  thort  An  inienral  the  tur^B  was  in  adviace  of  the  eomoMii 
trade  with  which  chirurgery  was  aooiently  iDoorporated.  Let  them  oomputitt 
reputation  then  with  iti  reputation  now.  The  difference  is  altogt^er  the  work 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  talents  that  exalted  and  adorned  it  Se 
early  as  1604,  it  was  thought  an  object  of  importanoe  to  secure  the  serrioes  of 
Mr.  Colles  in  the  capacity  of  a  lecturer.  Mr.  Halahan  retired  in  that  year  fron 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  ^surgery,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Colles,  ia  oos- 
junction  with  Mr.  Dease* 

This  was  the  second  great  step  of  his  public  life.  He  held  this  most  iIDpQ^ 
tant  and  honourable  prdfessorship  for  two  and  thirty  years,  discharging  its  dotia 
with  matchless  assiduity,  zeal,  and  talent.  Shortly  after  his  appointmeitf  the 
present  edifice  in  Stephen's-green  was  erected  and  opened.  Its  splendid  lector*- 
rooms,  and  superb  accommodations  for  every  purpose  of  surgical  edocatioB  asd 
research,  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  improvement.  ETery  jetr 
added  to  its  fame ;  Uie  classes  rapidly  increased  in  number  ;  and  at  one  pffiod 
it  counted  more  pupils  than  any  similar  institution  in  Great  Britain.  Iri^  ito- 
dents,  instead  of  passing  years  in  Germany,  France,  or  other  countries,  now 
studied  with  equiu,  if  not  greater  benefit  at  home  ;  while  numbers  of  young  nen 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  even  from  America,  found  it  their  intorest,  whik 
prosecuting  their  surgical  studies,  to  spend  a  season  or  two  in  Dublin,  to  sviil 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  advantaffes  which  the  College  of  Surgeons 
offered.  Nor  was  this  all — the  energy  of  Mr.  Colles  was  contagious.  A  ts^ 
for  study  was  difiUsed ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  excited ;  the  experience  of  ^ 
benefits  of  the  parent  establishment  suggested  to  yoang  men  of  entorinnse  tbe 
formation  of  mmor  seminaries ;  and  the  ^neral  impulse  given  to  the  professuM 
was  prodigious.  Some  idea  of  the  stride  which  surgical  education  made  in 
Dublin,  owing  to  these.causes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  when  Ur. 
Colles  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  year  1600,  the  nisa- 
ber  of  medical  students  in  Dublin  did  not  exceed  sixty,  whereas  in  1836  tbet 
were  computed  to  be  one  thousand,  and  they  certunly  considerably  exceeded 
•ight  hundred. 

In  1607,  Dr.  Colles  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  CopSr 
rector  of  Ahascragh,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  by  whom  he  had  eler^  flhil* 
dren,  of  whom  nine,  with  their  widowed  motl&er,  survive  him.  At  tbe  Bsme 
time  he  took  a  small  house  in  Stephen's-green,  from  which  he  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  larger  one  which  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Having  early  applied  himself  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  art  of  teaching  by 
public  lectures,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  Professor  of  Anatomj  asd 
Surgery.  His  character  as  a  lecturer  was  high ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
with  precision  in  what  his  excellence  consisted.  There  was  nothing  eUbonte 
in  his  composition,  or  imposing  in  his  language,  no  rhetorical  art  in  tbe  strae- 
ture  of  his  periods  or  the  cadence  of  hb  sentences.  Stilly  he  was  an  agreeable 
and  fascinating  speaker  ;  perhaps  succeeding  because  he  never  thought  of  snecees, 
or  iumed  at  it.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  commit  his  lectures  to  writing.  Po»* 
sessed  of  a  powerfully  retentive  memory,  he  had  no  difficulty,  withthesidof 
some  brief  notes,  in  preservmg  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  topics  whkh  he 
had  previously  settled  in  his  mind.  He  never  read  a  lecture  but  once,  and  be 
never  repeated  the  experiment.  The  reading  was  irksome  to  him,  and  tbe 
previous  writing  more  so.  He  returned  to  me  method  which  was  best  suited 
to  his  powers,  and  in  which,  with  his  copiousness  of  knowledge,  and  fadlitj 
of  elocution,  he  was  cert^  of  the  success  he  desired,  namely,  to  convey  to  tbe 
minds  of  others,  through  the  medium  of  simple,  clear,  forcible  laogoage,  tbe 
luminous  conceptions  which  he  had  formed  in  his  own.  In  nothing  did  be 
show  his  contempt  for  vulgar  display,  and  his  high  sense  of  duty,  more  tbaa  id 
his  style  of  lecturing.  His  object  was  singly  to  instruct  his  audience,  never  for 
one  moment  to  parade  his  own  acquirements  or  ingenuity.  He  might  bsfe 
attracted  more  applause  by  discussing  conflicting  theories,  amazing  hb  hearers 
with  brilliant  speculations,  or  overwhelming  them  with  extent  of  entd^ios> 
But  he  never  forgot  that  the  province  of  the  teacher  is  to  enUgfaten,  not  to 
dazzle  5  and  he  also  considered  that  theories  and  systems  are  the  proper  study 
for  the  closet,  while  practical  information  (particularly  in  subjects  likesugefy 
and  medicme)  is  best  communicated  by  the  lectorea  of  prae^  and  eipsrieMiA 
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en.  I^  as  a  medieal  lecturer,  he  particularly  excelled  in  any  department^  it 
as  in  deKneating  the  features  of  disease,  from  its  small  and  scarce  perceptible 
^innings,  through  its  various  phases  and  variations,  either  to  recovery  or 
ssolution.  Here  his  graphic  powers  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  pre- 
nted  to  his  audience  a  picture  so  faithful,  so  accurate,  so  vivid,  that  they 
most  faocned  the  ghastly  phenomena  of  each  human  malady  were  bodily  before 
leip  eyes.  For  this  power  he  was  indebted,  not  only  to  the  vast  extent  of  his 
aatomical  researches,  to  which  no  man  of  his  time  had  devoted  himself  so 
rdently,  but  also  to  the  habit  already  alluded  to  of  keeping  a  minute  daily 
scord  of  every  case  which  came  under  his  personal  observation. 

It  18  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Colles  did  not  write  much  ;  the  wonder,  on  the 
ontrwry,  is,  that  he  found  time  to  make  so  many  additions  as  he  did  make  to  me- 
leal  literature*  What  leisure  for  recreation,  much  less  for  study,  is  it  possible 
sr  a  physician  in  large  practice  to  command  ?  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  dedi- 
ating  any  portion  of  the  day  to  the  labour  of  composition  is  in  direct  propor- 
ioa  to  the  abundance  of  materials  resulting  from  the  range  of  observation  and 
xtent  of  experience.  Mr.  Colles  was  remarkable  for  the  close  attention  which 
le  devoted  to  every  case  that  came  before  him  exhibiting  any  novel  or  striking 
eatore^  and  in  cases  of  such  a  description  he  was  totally  regardless  of  his 
>ecuniary  interests ;  but  it  was  not  often  that  he  was  enabled  to  extract  from 
lis  practice  the  time  that  authorship  requires.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  behind 
liin  some  valuable  contributions  to  medical  science.  In  the  year  1814,  he 
published,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  account  of  some 
sases  of  subclavian  aneurism  pregnant  with  interest.  Material  surgery  at  all 
times  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  no  one  espoused  more  fully  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Hunter.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  brief  paper 
without  being  struck  as  much  by  the  modesty  as  by  the  ability  of  the  writer. 
At  the  time  when  Mr.  Colles  performed  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian 
artery,  it  had  never  been  attempted  in  Ireland,  and  only  twice  in  England. 
He  was  the  first  surgeon  in  Europe  who  ever  passed  a  ligature  round  the 
arteria  in  nominata,  the  first  and  largest  branch  derived  from  the  great  trunk  of 
the  aorta.  Yet  this  brilliant  and  successful  operation  is  recorded  in  the  simplest 
and  most  laconic  language,  without  the  least  assumption  of  merit  or  parade 
of  discovery.  It  may  here  with  propriety  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Colles  was 
distinguished  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  as  a  masterly  operator.  He  was 
bold  and  enterprising,  but  at  the  same  time  steady,  cool,  and  dexterous;  rapid  without 
hurry,  always  prepared  for  sudden  emergencies,  and  singularly  fertile  in  resource.  ' 

In  the  tenth  number  of  the  same  journal  he  gave  an  admirable  practical 
description  of  a  peculiar  injury  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  an  accident 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  which  had  been  commonly  overlooked  by  the  pro« 
fession.  The  observations  upon  this  subject  have  been  found  so  accurate  and 
useful,  that  the  accident  in  question  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Colles's  fracture  of  the  radius." 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Colles  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ''Surgical 
Anatomy/*  a  work  of  considerable  mdustry  and  merit.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
r^et,  that  he  was  never  able  to  complete  the  second  volume.  Next  to  the 
late  Mr.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Colles  deserves  the  hi^h  honour  of  having 
not  only  cultivated  this  most  important  branch  of  the  science,  but  of  having 
by  this  publication  set  an  example  which  encouraged  and  stimulated  others  to 
its  prosecution.  This  volume  contains  an  excellent  and  accurate  description 
of  some  of  the  most  important  and  complex  r^ions  of  the  human  body ;  and 
derives  additional  interest  from  a  luminous  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the 
general  subject  of  medical  education. 

In  the  year  1816,  in  conjunction  with  hb  friends  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne  and 
Mr.  Todd,  assisted  also  by  Mr.  Cusack  and  Dr.  Graves,  he  laid  the  plan  of 
that  valuable  publication,  "  The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,"  and  contributed 
several  valuable  papers. 

In  the  year  1837,  he  publbhed  the  last  and  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 
of  his  literary  labours,  his  work  **  On  the  Use  of  Mercury,"  dedicated  to  Shr 
A.  Cooper.  In  a  brief  memoir  like  this,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  this  important  treatise*  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  it  gives 
the  rmlU  of  Mr.  CoUes's  eiqierienoe  both  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  powerAil 
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nunenJ,  lad  the  extreme  caution  which  iu  ftpplicAtion  reqttures>  nil^eoU  whiek 
had  long  and  deeply  occupied  his  attention.  He  was  partioularlj  desiroos  to 
impress  the  profession  with  the  power  of  mercurj  in  morbid  affectHHis  of  the 
brain  and  nenrous  system,  as  well  as  some  other  diseases  to  which  it  had  not 
previously  been  generally  applied. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  exertion.  Strange  that  aloth  and  actmtj 
should  have  a  common  fate!  ''Viu  humana,"  says  Cato  (quoted  bj  Anios 
Gellius),  <'prope  uti  ferrum  est.  Si  non  exerceas,  rubigo  interficit;  siexer- 
ceasy  conteritur."  So  far  back  as  the  year  1885,  the  health  of  this  cminet 
man  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  docay,  time  and  unceasing  labour  joining  to  uider- 
mine  his  physical  powers.  He  now  began  to  find  the  fatigue  of  lecturing  too 
much,  and  the  symptoms  which  the  effort  produced  alarmed  his  profesnoaal 
friends.  He  still,  however,  pursued  his  practice  with  his  wonted  energy  and 
ardour.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  after  earnest  solicitation,  he  rengned  hb 
professorship  in  the  College  of  Sur^ns ;  but  this  step,  absolutely  indispensable 
to  his  health,  deeply  affected  his  spirits,  and  it  was  taken  with  great  reloctanee. 
The  emolument  was  nothing,  but  it  was  painful  to  relinquish  the  dutiee — his 
attachment  to  the  institution  had  become  so  interwoven  with  all  the  habits  oi 
hb  life.  On  the  occasion  of  his  resignation,  the  College  assembled,  and  voled 
an  address  expressive  of  their  feeling,  assuring  him,  amongst  other  things,  that 
*'  It  was  the  unanunous  feeling  of  the  College,  that  the  exemplary  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  chair  of  the  <  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery*  for  thirty-two  years,  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  sucoess  and 
consequent  high  character  of  the  school  of  surgery  in  this  country."  This 
tribute  of  respect  was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a  superb  piece  of 
l^te,  which  by  his  will  he  be<}ueathed  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  descendants. 
The  College  also  ornamented  their  hnll  with  his  full-length  portrait  by  Cretan* 
and  their  museum  with  a  marble  bust  executed  by  Kirke,  both  strUdng  like- 
nesses, and  admirable  specimens  of  ^. 

Still  his  practice  underwent  no  diminution.  In  the  summers  he  soogfat  to 
recruit  his  streno^  by  short  tours  in  England  or  on  the  continent ;  but  in  the 
year  1841,  finding  his  health  still  declining,  he  resigned  his  appointment  in 
Steevens'  HospitaJ,  and  restricted  his  hours  of  business  considerably.  The 
confidence  of  the  public,  however,  still  remained,  so  that  his  practice  continued 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  career,  which  took  place,  after  much  occasion^ 
suffering,  on  the  Ist  December,  1843,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ase. 

The  manner  in  which  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  by  all  linko  knew 
him,  was  the  best  testimony  to  the  value  and  excellence  of  his  life.  All  dw 
medical  and  surgical  schools  suspended  thmr  proceedings.  The  Court  of  ih$ 
College  of  Surg^ns  met  and  resolved  to  pay  his  memory  the  honour  of  a  pubfie 
funeral.  The  College  of  Physicians  took  the  same  step,  followed  by  the 
Apothecaries*  Company — for  the  sorrow  and  re^>ect  was  universal.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  tne  cemetery  of  Mount  Jerome,  and  were  followed  to  their 
resting-place  by  the  entire  bo<nr  of  the  medical  profession  in  Dublin,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  private  friends,  ror  no  man  of  his  time  was  so  rich  in  friendships. 
The  members  and  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  attended  the  procession  on 
foot,formine  one  of  the  longest  trains  of  mourners  that  ever  moved  throng  the 
Itreets  of  this  capital. 

The  leading  Matures  of  Mr.  Colles*s  character  were  solid  judgment,  manly 
directness,  perfect  probity,  the  soundest  of  understandings,  and  the  kindest  of 
hearts.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  amiable  and  upright ;  nor  were  his 
talents  more  remarkable  than  his  eentleness  and  modesty.  He  seemed  nnooa- 
scious  (indeed  he  was  so)  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  simplest  of  manners,  the  most  cheerful  of  dispositiooi, 
tmvarying  good-nature,  the  charm  of  natural  courtesy,  the  warmest  and  best 
regulated  alfections,  made  him  the  idol  of  his  family,  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  his  friends.  An  xirtless  suavity,  springing  from  sincerity  and  good-nature^ 
combined  with  his  acute  observation  of  the  world,  his  sagacious  ins^t  iato 
human  nature,  and  a  vein  of  quaint  pleasantry,  peculiar  to  himself,  made  lis 
society  most  attractive.  It  is  hard  to  know  the  world  well,  and  not  be  worldbi 
M*  ^^'  2.^^^®'  ^*^  **^  fortune,  the  wisdom,  or  the  virtue  so  to  know  it.  « 
all  the  affairs  of  "  many-coloured  life,**  his  friends  found  his  views  jnsl,  im 
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adrioe  raluable ;  and  when  thej  wanted  aid  more  substantial  they  never  found 
his  heart  or  his  purse  closed.  But  his  benevolence  did  not  generally  wait  to  be 
solicited  ;  no  man  was  more  spontaneously  generous,  or  oftener  spared  necessity 
the  pain  of  the  appeal. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Colles  was  a  Whig;  and  the  liberal  party  had  no  faster  friend- 
none,  whose  attachment  did  them  more  honour.  He  held  his  political  opinions,  as  he 
did  all  others,  with  a  modest  firmness,  untainted  by  the  slightest  violence,  and  with* 
out  the  faintest  tinge  of  bigotry.  The  steady  and  unostentatious  support  which  he 
gave,  through  life,  to  those  principles  and  measures  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  for  the  public  welfare,  was  one  of  the  pleasingretrospects  which 
cheered  the  evening  of  his  days.  While  his  party  was  out  of  power,  (a  period  that 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  his  life,)  such  services  as  were  compatible  with  his 
professional  duties  and  private  station  were  always  at  its  command;  yet,  when  his 
friends  returned  to  office,  he  neither  received,  nor  solicited,  emolument  or  honour 
from  them.  He  was  not  only  no  suitor  for  ministerial  favours,  but  when  the  go- 
vernment of  1839  n^lected,  or  overlooked  his  claims,  in  the  distribution  of 
honours  amongst  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession — the  circumstance  neither 
ofiended  nor  dbturbed  him.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  body  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  felt  and  pronounced  their  surprise  and  dissatisfaction — a  feeling  which 
extended  itself  to  England,  and  was  shared  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
Morgeons  there.  It  was  particularly  and  strongly  expressed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  bore  witness  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  faculty  in  the  British 
empire,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Colles  had  achieved  honours  for  himself  beyond 
what  any  government  could  bestow.  This  sentiment  was  too  generally  enter- 
tained, and  too  loudly  expressed,  not  soon  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  dispensers  of 
patronage,  who  acknowledged  their  mistake,  and  hastened  to  repair  it.  A 
baronetcy  was  offered,  and  its  acceptance  more  than  once  pressed  upon  Mr. 
Colles  ;  nor  was  it  any  offence  taken  at  the  previous  oversight,  that  caused  him 
to  decline  the  distinction.  However,  he  did  so  firmly,  but  modestly;  observing, 
I'  That  for  himself,  personally,  such  distinctions  had  no  attraction ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  distribution  be  intended  to  make  of  hb  property  amongst 
his  children,  an  hereditary  title  would  be  an  inconvenient  honour.** 

The  popular  notion,  which  attributes  to  the  medical  profession  levity,  or  scepti- 
cism, on  tne  subject  of  religion,  receives  no  support  from  the  life  or  the  latter  end 
of  this  eminent  individual.  He  held  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  in  contempt ;  but» 
of  true  religion,  he  never  spoke  without  respect ;  and  of  its  great  truths,  ne  had  a 
sober  and  rational  conviction.  It  was  the  influence  of  these  truths  upon  his  mind, 
that  enabled  him  to  confront  death  with  the  remarkable  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
which  adorned  and  dignified  his  last  hours.  For  several  years  he  had  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  Dr.  Dickenson,  the  late  lamented  bishop  of  Meath,  by  whom 
his  sons  had  been  educated ;  and  he  had  always  taken  much  pleasure  in  the 
conversation  of  that  pious  and  worthy  man.  During  the  early  stages  of  his 
malady,  having,  upon  one  occasion,  felt  a  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  hb 
own  house,  being  unable  to  attend  public  worship — he  wrote  to  the  bishop, 
expressing  his  desire  to  have  the  rite  administered  by  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  oi^en  discussed  the  truths  of  Christianity.  On  the  day  that 
shonld  have  brought  Dr.  Dickenson  to  his  side,  upon  the  mission  of  religion  and 
fi^endship,  Mr.  Colles  received  the  tidings  of  his  untimely  end ! 
h'  The  expression  of  Mr.  CoUes's  countenance  is  tolerably  well  preserved,  both  in 
marble  and  on  the  canvas.  It  was  serene  and  radiant,  with  that  expression  of  in- 
tellectual benignity,  which  indicates  the  gentlest  affections,  under  the  control  of  the 
soundest  judgment.  He  had  a  shrewd,  clear,  quick,  good  eye;  abroad,  calm 
forehead ;  a  play  of  humour — and  at  the  same  time^  a  marked  character  of 
decision  about  the  mouth.  His  voice  was  agreeable  ;  its  tones  soft,  but  distinct 
and  manly.  His  height  was  about  the  middle  size — ihe  figure  well-proportioned, 
and  his  carriage  firm,  and  unaffectedly  dignified. 

The  habits  of  his  life  were  simple,  regular,  temperate,  hospitable ;  he  was 
w  early  riser,  fVom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career ;  he  was  fond  of  rural 
retirement,  and  preferred  the  society  of  his  own  house^  and  the  conversation  of 
the  IHends  that  he  loved,  to  all  other  pleasures. 
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PftUSSIA. 


The  recent  visit  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty to  England,  and  the  marked 
attention  hestowed  by  him  on  our 
characteristic  habits  and  national  in- 
ttitutions,  have  tended  powerfully  to 
revive  here,  by  a  natural  reciprocity 
of  sentiment,  that  strong  feeling  of 
interest  in  Prussia,  which,  at  various 
periods  in  the  course  of  her  short  but 
very  remarkable  history,  had  been  awa- 
kened in  the  heart  of  the  British  public. 

Her  singular  origin,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
humane  of  the  orders  of  chivalry — her 
•arly  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Lutner  and  the  reformation — the  part 
she  took  in  ''the  thirty  years'  war," 
which  secured  for  Protestantism  an 
equality  of  rights  in  Germany — and 
the  yet  more  glorious  one,  in  that  of 
«*  the  seven  years'*  under  the  great 
Frederick — and  more  recently,  her 
very  reverses  and  terrible  humiliation 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  ruthless 
French  invader,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  patriotic  feeling 
eventually  called  forth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  noble-minded  queen— all 
these  circumstances  combined,  throw 
4  halo  round  the  Prussian  story,  which 
ber  efforts  in  the  cause  of  German 
enlightenment,  religion,  and  national 
industry,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  have 
only  served  to  enhance  and  substan- 
tiate into  a  permanent,  and,  as  it  were, 
taneible  crown  of  glory. 

The  position  which  Prussia,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  an  almost  unexampled 
succession  of  patriotic  monarchs,  and 
an  excellent  system  of  government, 
now  maintains  amongst  the  first- rate 
European  powers,  will  the  more  be 
admired,  the  more  we  consider  the 
comparatively  moderate  amount  of  her 
population,  the  discordance  of  religious 
and  commercial  interests  in  different 
portions  of  her  dominions,  and  finally 
the  very  straggling  nature  of  her  ter- 
ritory ;  the  last  being  a  circumstance 
which  must  obviously  augment  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  the  necessary 
centralization  of  the  administrative 
power  during  peace,  in  a  scarcely  less 
degree,  than  it  does  that  of  defending 
the  boundaries  in  time  of  war. 


To  point  out  clearly  the  circum- 
stances  through  which,  under  die 
favour  of  Providence,  she  has  emerg- 
ed from  a  petty  margravate,  into 
being  the  great  kingdom  she  now  ia^ 
would  require  a  larger  review  of  her 
eventful  annals,  than  is  compatible 
with  our  present  limits.  It  is  to  the 
recent  features  of  her  history,  and 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  those 
national  institutions,  and  bold  and 
independent  movements,  by  winch 
mainly  she  has  risen  to  her  present 
social  and  political  eminence,  that  we 
must  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 

The  mb^erable  state  of  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  the  marshes  of  Branden- 
burg, about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  having  been  put  an 
end  to  by  the  activity  and  intdligenoe 
of  the  Count  of  HohenzoUem,  this 
able  servant  of  the  emperor,  previooaly 
occupying  the  comparatively  hurnl^ 
post  of  BuryraTe  of  Nurembnrg,  was 
raised  by  his  grateful  master  to  the 
independent  position  of  an  elector— 
and  thus,  in  his  person,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  hovse 
of  Brandenburg,  the  stem  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family  of  Prussia. 

The  occurrence  of  the  reformatioQ, 
early  in  the  following  century,  formed 
a  very  important  element  in  the  politi- 
cal development  of  Prussia,  as  it  fv- 
thered,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  all  the  individual  states  of 
which  the  empire  was  composed,  and 
gave  fresh  vigour  to  that  system  of 
attack  upon  the  imperial  power  whidi 
had  already  taken  root. 

The  appropriation  to  his  own  famfly 
of  the  Prussian  estates  of  the  Teutenk 
order  of  kniehts,  by  Albert  of  Bras* 
denburg,  their  grand  master,  which 
was  effected  with  the  full  approbatkn 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  their  suzerun,  still  further 
increased  the  power  and  influence  of 
this  rising  race — whose  territory  was 
agun  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  by 
marriage. 

The  fall  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  m 
the  commencement  of  ''the    thirty 
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ears*  war,"  paved  the  way  for  Prussia 
ventually  standing  forth  as  the  head 
»f  the  Protestant  canse  in  Germany— 
.  proud  position  which  she  still  occu- 
»ies,  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to 
ler  government,  and  most  beneficial 
o  the  progress  of  enlightenment  in  the 
rhole  of  that  very  interesting  country. 
By  the  military  talents,  firmness, 
ind  good  sense  of  "  the  great  elector,'* 
Frederick  William,  whose  reign  ex- 
:ended  throughout  the  middle  portion 
>f  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Prus- 
iian  territories,  already  much  aug- 
mented by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
were  consolidated,  and  the  foundation 
3f  an  imposing  power  laid  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic — and  to  crown 
all,  this  was  transformed  into  a  verita- 
ble kingdom,  through  the  grace  of  the 
emperor,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

By  what  stages  Prussia  finally  at- 
tained to  the  distinction  of  a  first-rate 
power,  through  the  political  wisdom, 
and  patient  industry  of  the  first  Frede- 
rick, and  the  civil  and  military  talents 
of  his  still  more  celebrated  son,  we 
must  not  here  pause  to  consider ;  nor 
shall  we  inflict  on  our  readers  a  detidl 
of  the  well-known  succession  of  errors 
and  imbecilities,  by  which  the  nephew 
of  the  latter,  one  of  the  few  incom- 
petent rulers  in  the  series,  allowed  his 
kingdom  to  sink  into  that  miserable 
state  of  humiliation  so  unhappily  con- 
trasted with  her  previous  rapid  strides 
towards  eminence  amongst  the  nations. 
It  was  from  the  period  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  late  king,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.,  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
began  gradually  to  revive;  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  terrible  scenes 
of  suffering  through  which  it  had  still 
to  wade,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
French,  the  under-current  of  patriotic 
feeling  ran  ever  deeper,  wider,  and 
stronger,  till  its  force  became  at  length 
totally  urresistible. 

About  three  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  llesolating  peace  of 
Tilsit,  died  Queen  Louise,  the  object 
of  the  unbounded  love  and  admiration 
of  her  subjects ;  her  death,  as  it  was 
thought,  having  been  accelerated,  if 
not  caused,  by  grief  for  the  indignities 
to  which  her  unhappy  country  was 
dailj  subjected.  Nor  was  she  with- 
out her  own  immediate  share  in  these 
humiliations.  The  unmanly  insolence 
displayed  towards  her  by  Bonaparte 


in  person,  when  meanly  rebuking  her 
for  the  efforts  she  had  so  nobly  made 
in  the  cause  of  her  oppressed  people^ 
stands  recorded  in  history  to  his  eter- 
nal shame.  Her  sweetness,  grace, 
beauty,  and  mild  firmness — of  all  which 
Qualities  so  touching  a  memorial  goes 
down  to  posteri^,  in  the  admirable 
reclining  statue,  by  Ranch,  at  Char- 
lottenburg — were  productive  of  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  king  and 
nation ;  and  even  her  premature  death, 
and  its  supposed  cause,  had  a  verr 
marked  effect  on  the  subsequent  desti- 
nies of  Prussia,  as  every  feeling  of 
chivalry  and  patriotism  was  strained 
to  the  utmost,  in  the  passionate  desire 
to  avenge  at  once  the  wrones  of  their 
adored  oueen,  and  those  of  the  countir 
for  which  she  had  both  lived  and  die<L 
A  universal  spirit  of  reaction,  and 
determined  opposition  to  French  domi- 
nation, spread  throughout  the  whole 
nation,  in  all  its  &p*ades ;  a  bitter  expe- 
rience of  their  falsity  having  long  sinca 
entirely  dissipated  those  too  sanguine 
expectations,  which,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  French  revolution,  had 
found  their  way  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  demoralized,  as  they 
had  in  some  degree  previously  been, 
by  the  false  philosophy  and  Uallioaii 
predilections  of  the  most  talented,  but 
least  scrupulous  of  their  monarchs. 

The  prevailing  enthusiasm  was  ably 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  great  minis- 
ters Stein  and  Hardenbero^,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  more  effective  system 
of  national  organization,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  concentrated,  genuine,  and 
enduring  spirit  of  nationality.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry, 
effected  so  early  as  1807,  and  the  en- 
larged municipal  powers  subsequently 
granted,  helped  materially,  by  giving 
the  people  a  sense  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual importance,  and  a  feeling  of 
having  something  to  fi^htfor  in  the 
coming  struggle,  to  facilitate  and  in- 
vigorate the  general  movement ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  with  which  General 
Scarnhorsthadthe  young  men  through- 
out the  whole  country  tndned  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  gradually,  and  with- 
out awakening  the  suspicions  of  the 
French,  inured  to  military  discipline, 
gave  power  and  efficiency  to  the  na- 
tional will. 

The  memorable  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814,  to  which  the  people  rushed 
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«*  m  mau%**  to  the  cry  of— "for  God, 
king*  and  fatberUnd,**  had  for  their 

floriotts  results,  the  dethronement  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  peace  of  Paris, 
bj  which  Prussia  regained  once  more 
her  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

For  such  of  the  Polish  provinces  as 
were  made  over  to  Russia,  m  the  course 
of  the  general  arrangements  which 
subsequently  took  place,  Prussia  ob- 
tained what,  at  the  time,  was  thought 
an  adequate  indemnity,  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  in  a  large  portion  of 
Saxony — the  latter  being  taken,  with 
but  little  ceremony,  out  of  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  firmest  adherents  of  the 
recently  deposed  foe.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  rmretted,  that  the  allied 
powers,  in  their  somewhat  arbitrary 
distribution  of  the  German  provmces, 
bad  not  given  to  the  share  of  Prusda 
a  greater  compactness,  a  more  defen- 
sible frontier,  and  a  still  more  marked 
preponderance  of  Protestant  popula- 
tion. The  facility  of  carrying  on  the 
internal  government  of  the  country 
would  thus  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, whibt  the  risks  of  domestic 
discord,  and  the  chances  of  a  renewal 
of  general  hostilities  throughout  Eu- 
rope»  would  have  been  proportionably 
diminished.  But  the  desirableness  of 
the  object  in  question  is  unfortunately 
much  more  obvious,  than  are  the  means 
by  which  they  could  have  been  effected. 
Had  even  Saxony  been  given  up  totally 
to  Prussia,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Rhenish  district  transferred  to  the 
ruling  familv  of  the  former,  who  have 
long  been  of  a  similar  faith,  matters 
would  scarcelv,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  improved-— as  so  very  minor  a 
power  would  have  been  quite  incapable, 
even  if  so  disposed,  of  maintaining  the 
great  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  of 
repelling,  in  time  of  need,  the  aggres- 
sions of  France  on  this  frontier; 
whilst,  to  have  sought  for  an  equiva- 
lent in  the  north-western  portions  of 
Germany,  would  have  trenched  on  the 
interests  of  England,  or  of  other 
powers  in  intimate  relation  with  her. 

The  restoration  of  the  German 
empire  on  its  old  basis  being  quite  out 
of  tne  question — as  well  fVom  its  proved 
inefficiency,  as  from  the  extinction  of 
several  of  the  minor  principalities 
several  years  before — a  new  federal 
union  amongst  the  different  states  was 
q^bstitutedf  under  the  name  of  ^'  the 


German  Confederation*'  (DeotM^ea 
Bund).  In  Uiis,  Austria  aod  Prussia 
have  the  preponderance*— not  ttom  any 
actual  difference  in  the  Dumber  ctf 
votes  to  which  they  are  entitled  at  the 
diet  of  Frankfort,  but  by  the  natural 
effect  of  territorial  superiority.  By 
acting,  hitherto,  almost  unifbnnlv  in 
strict  concert,  the  infloeoce  of  these 
two  great  powers  in  the  directioB  of 
the  affairs  of  Germany  has  been  almost 
unbounded,  and  perfectly  sufficient  to 
control  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
has  been  revived,  frt>m  time  to  tune 
since  the  peace,  in  a  small  way.  These 
abortive  outbreaks  have  occurred  more 
especially  in  certain  of  the  nunor  j 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  chiefly  i 
the  reactive  influence  of  great  pc^itical 
changes  occurring  amongst  Deiffhboiir- 
ing  nations.  Latterly,  the  evU  effects 
of  the  secret  societiesy  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  some  years  ago,  seem 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
neutralized  by  the  firmness  and  wdl- 
timed  severity  of  these  two  leading 
governments. 

Prussia,  since  the  peace,  has  not 
generally  taken  any  very  active  part  in 
European  politics,  concentrating  her 
attention  more  especially  on  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Germany.  Even  id 
respect  to  the  French  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  the  influence  of  which 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  be  ao  difeas- 
trous  to  the  government  of  this  and 
several  other  adjacent  countrieti — she 
contented  herself  with  maintMning,  is 
concert  with  Austria  and  Russia,  a 
firm  but  pacific  system  of  non- 
intervention, directing  her  energies  to 
the  immediate  repression  of  all  at* 
tempts  to  imitate  the  proceedings  of 
**  the  three  days,*'  either  within  her 
own  territories,  or  those  of  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Confederacy.  By  the 
decided  part  which  she  took  on  this 
occasion,  as  also  in  the  former  out- 
breaks in  certain  of  the  minor  states 
a  few  years  previously,  the  general 
popularity  which  her  enlightened  and 
systematically  reforming  policy  had 
hitherto  won  for  her,  was,  for  the  time 
at  least,  impaired — a  circumataoce  of 
regret  to  sJl  those  who  could  truly 
comprehend,  and  were  anxious  for  the 
promotion  of,  the  best  interests  of 
Germanv  at  large— these  being  indu- 
bitably bound  up  with  the  progress 
and  influence  of  Prussia,  whether  we 
consider  them  in  an  iDteUectual  or  a 
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reUgiooi— A  -poKtioal  or  a  military 
Joint  of  view.  In  case  of  a  threatened 
iiYasion^  whether  from  the  side  of 
R.ii88ia  or  of  France — Prussia  seems 
to  be  the  natural  rallying  point  to  all 
^ood  GermanSf  desirous  of  making  a 
prompt  and  efficient  defence  against 
the  common  enemy. 

All  the  accusations  of  the  Prussian 
liberals  against  their  government  may 
be  reduced^  so  far  as  they  are  trucy 
to  two :  the  postponement  of  the  grant 
of  a  popular  system  of  representation 
for  **  the  whole  kingdom,    of  which  a 
promise   was  believed  to  have  been 
^iven  at  the  period  of  the  great  strug- 
gle with  the  French ;  and  the  restric- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     But 
vrhether  the  fitting  period  for  confer- 
ring the  one,  or  permanently  removing 
the  other,  has  yet  arrived,  is  still  a 
subject  of  doubt  with  some   of  the 
best  and   wisest  heads  in  Germanv. 
That  the  affiurs  of  Prussia  are  wisely 
and  economically  administered,  as  it 
is,  is  indubitable.    There  exists  already 
a  very  large  share  of  individual  free- 
dom, a  decided  and  ever-growing  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  telling  power- 
fully on  the  acts  of  the  government, 
which  now  rarely  ventures  on  any  im- 
portant  step  without  first  anxiously 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  the  people 
its  justice  and  fitness— an  almost  total 
absence  of  all  monopolies  in  trade— 
and  an  iBxemplary  distribution  of  jus- 
tice.    The  Prussians  are  in  fact  in 
the  enjoyment,  at  the  present  time,  of 
a  much  higher  degree  of  true  and 
rational  liberty,   than  has  yet    been 
attained  to  by  almost  any  one  of  those 
nations  which  have  been  struggling 
for  it,  in  our  own  day,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  through  the  me- 
dium of  bloody  and  interminable  re- 
volutions.    Nay,  America  herself,  so 
^  as  individual  happiness,  in  each  of 
the  several  classes  of  which  society  is 
composed,  is  concerned,  seems  to  us 
to  be  still  infinitely  behind  Prussia. 
True  liberty  of  action  and  freedom 
of  opinion,  for  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
unshackled  as  well  by  a  materializing 
mob  minority  on  the  one  hand,  as  by 
the  unnecessary  intervention  of   the 
governing  power  on  the  other ;  a  fair 
Slid  unflinching  administration  of  jus- 
tice, both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
&  high   and  just  sense    of  national 
honour — are  blessings  which,  in  prac- 
tice, are  much  less  Known  in  the  for- 


mer country  than  in  the  latter.  Prus- 
sia, moreover,  has  gone  on,  ^ear  by 
^ear,  steadily  reforming  and  improv- 
ing ;  keeping  at  the  head  of  the  march 
of  civilization ;  fosterine  art  and  sci- 
ence ;  setting  an  example  of  national 
education,  which  both  in  the  extent 
of  its  application,  and  the  carefully- 
devised  nature  of  its  detiuls,  has  never 
yet  had  a  rival ;  and  realising  a  system 
of  military  organization  which,  for 
comprehensiveness  and  completenesK, 
stands  quite  alone.  What  she  has 
effected  with  her  comparatively  limited 
resources  is  enough,  indeed,  to  put 
England  herself  to  the  blush,  in  re- 
gard to  many  points  where  the  highest 
national  interests  and  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  the^^^pevenmig'^pwK^  are 
implicated.v'V   ■'-  v  .-  **  I  .  j    ^ 

REtBESE^TATlVE    SYSTEM*  '' 

*.  .      V  -         . 

Before  we  vwitMre.4a  -eemtemn  the 
late  and  the  present  king  of  Prussia 
for  having  deferred  the  realization  of 
the  constitution  in  that  form  on  which 
the  hopes  of  a  certiun  portion  of  the 
nation  have  long  been  fixed,  we  should 
in  fairness  consider  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  their  present 
degree  of  fitness  for  profiting  by  such 
a  boon.  We  are  not,  we  conmss,  of 
that  class  of  politicians,  of  which  spe- 
cimens are  doubtless  not  wanting  in 
''young  Germany,*'  any  more  than  in 
France,  and  even  nearer  home,  whioh« 
irrespective  of  all  national  peculiarities, 
established  habits  and  institutions,  local 
necessities,  and  the  precise  stage  of 
political  advancement,  would  force  in^ 
wedge-like,  their  ready-made  repre- 
sentative systems  in  all  quarters.  The 
consequence  of  such  wholesale  attempts 
at  carrying  out  certain  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  lioerty  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
in  France  and  South  America,  nave 
not  been  so  very  flattering,  as  to  jus- 
tify Prussia  in  rashly  and  prematurely 
embarking  on  the  same  perilous  voyage 
of  innovation. 

To  judge  the  matter  fairly,  it  would 
be  requisite  to  take  an  extensive  retro- 
spect of  her  past  history,  as  well  as  to 
take  into  consideration  the  discordant 
nature  of  her  provinces,  the  dissimilar 
interests  of  which  would  doubtless 
hitherto  have  been  incessantly  giving 
rise,  in  a  popularly  constituted  national 
assembly,  had  suoh  existed,  to  scenef 
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of  bootless  and  distraetiiig  contendooy 
in  comparison  with  which>  those  nightly 
enacted  in  our  own  great  parliamen- 
tarr  bear-garden  would  appear  tame 
ana  decorous. 

At  the  time  the  outcrj  agiunst  the 
Prussian  goyemment  was  loudest,  the 
public  mind  in  Germany  had  been  for 
a  considerable  period  kept  in  an  'un- 
healthy state  of  ferment,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  secret  political  societies,  with 
rague,  speculative,  violent,  and  im- 
practicable plans  of  reform.  The 
individuals  of  whom  they  were  com- 
posed were  bent,  for  tbe  most  part,  on 
utterly  and  at  once  subverting  all  the 
time-hallowed  landmarks,  obliterating 
the  boundaries  of  kingdoms,  and  forci- 
bly establishing  one  great  Teutonic 
commonwealth,  out  of  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous and  irreconcilable  elements. 
The  morbid  excitement  maintained  by 
these  means  for  several  years  amongst 
the  youneer  and  more  enthusiastic 
portion  of  tbe  community,  was  eventu- 
ally still  further  heiglitened  by  a  suc- 
cession of  revolutions  arising,  at  short 
intervals,  in  Greece,  Poland,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Such  a  state  of  things 
obviously  called  for  consummate  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  the  postponement  of  such  further 
reforms  as  could  be  safely  undertaken 
only  in  a  calmer  national  mood. 

To  the  late  king,  who  had  ever 
warmly  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
his  subjects,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
they  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  gra- 
dually prepared,  and  thoroughly  edu- 
cated as  It  were,  for  the  safe  and 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
national  representatives,  by  the  revival 
of  the  old  provincial  assemblies ;  and 
this  accordingly  was  effected,  on  an 
improved  basis,  in  the  year  1823. 
These  assemblies  are  made  up,  in  each 
of  the  eight  provinces,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  towns,  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  equestrian  order — the  last 
answering  nearly  to  our  gentry  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  members, 
there  is,  in  respect  to  the  assemblies 
of  one  half  of  the  provinces,  viz.  of 
Silesia,  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  and 
Saxon  provinces,  a  small  portion  of 
the  nobility  admitted  into  their  com- 
position. Eligibility  as  well  as  the 
elective  franchise  are  based  upon  pro- 
perty, and  not  on  rank  or  privilege. 
The  town  and  country  deputies  on 
the  whole  slightly  exceed  in  numbers 


the  representatives  of  the  aristocracy 
or  gentry ;  but  to  counterbalance  thb 
advantage,  the  right  of  presiding  in 
the  general  assembly,  as  well  as  in  tiis 
committees  and  commissions  originat- 
ing there,  rests  in  the  equestrian 
order,  the  members  of  which,  moreorer, 
have  naturally  considerable  infloenee 
over  many  of  the  country  members  in 
their  character  of  landlords. 

The  provincial  parliaments,  thoi 
constituted,  exercise  a  certain  degres 
of  control  over  the  local  government^ 
and  are  competent  to  discuss  all  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  improrement 
of  the  province,  local  laws,  and  taxa- 
tion, redress  of  grievances,  &c.,  and  to 
communicate  the  results  of  their  de- 
liberations to  the  king;  and  th«^ 
together  with  his  replies  to  the  same^ 
are  eventually  published.  Their  £s- 
cussions  were  not  originally  intended 
to  be  conducted  with  open  doors,  nor 
was  the  recent  experiment  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  debates  by  means  of 
the  press — for  which  permianon  had 
been  graciously  accorded  by  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  sovereign,  on  his  co- 
ronation— found  to  answer  any  very 
good  purpose  ;  as,  under  the  stimulus 
of  addressing  themselves  to  the  good 
people  out  of  doors,  the  members 
De^[an  very  soon  to  diverge  from  the 
objects  they  were  competent  to  deal 
with,  into  the  boundless  sea  of  gene- 
ral policy.  It  was  not  indeed  to 
be  expected  that  such  a  number  of 
unconnected  deliberative  bodies,  with 
interests  in  many  respects  totally  dis- 
similar, should,  in  almost  any  instance^ 
have  arrived  at  uniform  or  profitable 
conclusions  in  regard  to  subjects  of 
the  latter  class.  Very  rec^itly,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  just  learned,  an  ad- 
(Utional  and  very  important  step  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  much 
wished-for  national  representative  as- 
sembly has  been  made,  in  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  each  of  the  ei^t  pro- 
vincial parliaments  to  select  a  coofr- 
mittee  out  of  its  own  members,  which 
is  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  repair 
from  time  to  time  *to  Berlin,  on  tbe 
king's  summons.  On  arriving  here,  all 
the  committees  thus  appointed,  com- 
bine to  form  one  great  deliberative 
body,  which  is  competent  to  take  into 
consideration  various  matters  of  high 
national  interest  Though  their  &- 
bates  have  been,  we  undtfstand*  on 
the  whole  toIerdi>lj  hannoEdoiis  and 
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satisfftotory,  yet  on  one  very  Important 
subject  an  nitherto  insurmountable 
opposition  has  been  offered  by  the 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  deputies— 
namely,  as  to  the  introduction  of  one 
common  system  of  laws  for  all  Prussia 
— an  innovation  by  which  they  would 
be  deprived  of  their  present  privilege 
of  holding  by  the  "  Code-Napoleon.** 
The  arguments  employed  at  these 
meetings,  on  both  sides,  are  eventually 
published,  but  the  names  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers  are,  we  believe,  sup- 
pressed. 

That  little  has  been  lost  to  the 
people  in  the  way  of  real  reform  and 
political  progress,  by  the  tardiness  of 
their  approaches  to  a  great  national 
representative  system,  we  are  con- 
Tincefl ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  the  central  government  at  Berlin 
has  almost  invariably  shown  itself  to 
be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  in  general  enlighten- 
ment, and  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  kingdom  at 
large;  and  these  assemblies  are,  in 
their  elements,  essentially  similar  to 
the  so-much  coveted  constitutional 
one. 

In  a  state,  whose  ruler  has  been 
justly  designated  "one  of  the  first 
reformers  in  Europe,"  and  where  such 
men  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  Hum- 
boldt and  Ancillon,  Niebuhr  and  Sa- 
vigny,  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
supreme  power,  introduced  into  the 
state  councils,  and  permitted  largely 
to  influence  their  acts,  there  is  little 
risk  of  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try beine  overlooked  or  misunder- 
stood, ft  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
point  out  any  so-called  constitutional 
government  in  which  *'  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect"  has  been  so  uniformly 
predominant,  or  where  an  equal  amount 
of  national  advancement  is  conse- 
ouently  demonstrable  as  in  Prussia 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  If  it  has 
not  a  **  charte,*'  it  has,  says  an  intelli- 
gent Frenchman,  what  is  as  ^ood — an 
enlightened  people,  aware  of  its  rights 
and  watchful  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
government ;  a  public  opinion  willing 
and  able  to  display  its  fieiults,  and  to 
control  any  excesses  of  a  despotic 
diaracter,  did  such  exist. 

The  premature  establishment  of  a 
popular  system  of  representation  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  woidd  indubitably 
have  prodaoed  a  struggle  of  great 


intensity  and  danger  between  the  de- 
mocratic element  and  royalty  long  ere 
this,  and  would  at  the  same  time  have 
added  no  real  securi^  to  liberie  or 
national  prosperity.  The  idea  of  en- 
slaving a  people  of  which  every  adult 
male  is  necessarily  a  soldier,  is  alto- 
gether absurd;  and  more  especially 
so,  where  each  individual,  even  down 
to  the  lowest  classes,  possesses  a  fair 
portion  of  education,  and  where  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  stand  at  the 
very  head  of  European  enlightenment. 
We  apprehend  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  satisfy  any  competent  and  tm- 
prejudiced  judge,  that  France,  with 
her  paper  constitution,  enjoys,  at  pre- 
sent, any  thing  like  the  same  degree 
of  real  liberty,  as  does  Prussia,  with 
her  so-called  unlimited  monarchy  and 
irresponsible  ministers. 

As  to  undue  aristocratic  influences, 
it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme  to 
suppose  that  Prussian  freedom  has 
any  thing  to  fear  in  that  quarter.  All 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  cetste  have 
long  since  been  done  away  with,  and 
the  civil  and  military  departments 
thrown  open  to  all  classes.  There  is, 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  other  country  in 
Europe  where  merit  is  so  sure  of  pro- 
motion, or  where  birth  and  connec- 
tions have  so  little  influence  on  ad- 
vancement "Civic  merit,"  says  a 
distinguished  Prussian  authority,  **  is 
the  governing  idea  of  our  time,  and 
could  not  be  set  at  nought  with  impu- 
nity." It  is,  in  truth,  only  by  the 
promotion  of  such  as  manifest  superior 
capacity,  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
moral  character,  that  an  only  nomu 
naUy  irresponsible  monarchy,  with  a 
population  so  circumstanced  in  respect 
to  physical  force  and  education,  could 
ever  hope  to  maintain  itself.  Its  sys- 
tem of  reform  has  been  a  long-sighted 
and  gradual,  and  therefore,  a  safe  one  ; 
and  the  government,  whilst  cautiously 
approximating  to  the  noble  ends  which 
it  has  so  long  held  steadily  in  view, 
has  vet  ever  kept  the  reins  firmly  in 
hand,  and  thus  effectually  restruned 
the  f^tics  of  liberalism  from  rushing 
madly  on  their  own  destruction,  or 
hurrying  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men out  of  the  true  path  of  national 
advancement,  in  the  wild  chase  after 
a  political  phantom.  Hardenberg*8 
conception  of  a  g^od  government — 
for  the  realization  of  which  Prussia 
has  been   fto   successfully  labouring 
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daring  the  greater  part  oi  the  present 
century — leaves  indeed  little  more  to 
be  wished  for.  Thus  he  would  have, 
he  tells  w,  ''no  impediment  left  in 
the  way  of  any  eubject  rising  to  his 
due  leveU  but,  on  the  oontrarvy  every 
facility  granted  him  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  natural  powers  and  re- 
sources; the  public  burthens  should 
be  fairly  distributed,  and  justice  ri- 
gidly administered  to  all  classes  alike ; 
a  genuine  and  informed  public  spirit 
should  be  gradually  promoted,  by  a 
truly  national  and  religious  system  of 
education ;  and,  finally,  there  should 
be  a  strong  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration, manifesting  order,  unity,  and 
power  in  all  its  acts.*' 


ABOLITION  OF   SERFAGE    AND  AGKARIAN 
REFORMS. 

One  of  the  first  great  steps  in  the 
reforming  direction  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  abolition  of  serfage 
commenced  in  1807,  and  completed  in 
1810.  All  those  duty  services,  the 
pressure  of  which  had  been  so  intole- 
rable to  the  peasantry,  and  so  injuri- 
ous to  agriculture,  were  made  re- 
deemable by  money,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  becoming  gradually  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  possession  of  land, 
which  had  been  previously  restricted 
to  the  nobles,  was  now,  moreover, 
thrown  open  to  all  classes.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  by  a  bold,  and  what  at 
first  sight  seems  a  rather  startling 
enactment,  the  serf  was  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  landed  proprietor.  Each 
individual,  in  short,  who  had  a  heredi- 
tary lease  became  seized  in  perpetuity 
of  two- thirds  of  his  farm^  free  of  aU 
rents  and  services  whatsoever,  on  the 
simple  surrender  of  the  remaining 
third  to  his  landlord;  whilst  those 
who  had  no  such  hereditary  tenure, 
were  entitled  to  but  half  the  land 
they  occupied.  If,  however,  in  any 
case  the  occupiers  felt  themselves, 
from  want  of  funds,  unequal  to  the 
management  of  what  fell  to  their 
share,  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  other  arrangement  which 
might  prove  more  agreeable  to  both 
parties. 

The  change  just  described  was 
doubtless  a  serious  blow  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  yet  it  was  very  far  from 
being  so  deeply  injurious  to  their  in. 


terests  as  to  us  Biigfat  at  first  viev 
appear,  in  whose  oountry  the  propris- 
tary  and  occupyiug  classes  hold  m 
very  difTerent  a  r^ation  to  each  othir 
from  that  which  they  had  long  doae 
in  Pruf sia.  For,  to  say  notluiig  of 
the  fearfully  depressed  state  of  thst 
country  at  the  period  alluded  to,  her 
very  existence  as  a  nation  beiog  st 
stake,  and  her  ooodition  so  despmte 
that  nothing  but  a  desperate  remsdy 
afforded  even  a  chance  of  reeovery 
from  the  degradation  and  fbre^ 
thraldom  under  whidi  she  had  tbet 
sunk — the  landlord  was  bound  by  law 
and  usage  to  see  to  the  support  of  hb 
serfs  and  their  families,  and  to  supply 
them,  in  case  of  need,  with  both  food 
and  clothing.  He  could  not  nnder 
any  circumstances  take  such  **  peasant- 
land**  into  his  own  hand,  nor  jet 
transfer  it  to  a  wealthy  dtixoi  of  tbs 
plebeian  order,  as  peasants  alone  were 
legally  capable  of  holding  it.  Hit 
utmost  resource*  in  case  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  actual  tenants,  was 
to  substitute  some  other  individniif 
of  the  same  degree  to  occupy  and 
cultivate  it,  or  else  to  look  out  for 
some  one  of  his  own  rank  willing  and 
able  to  purchase  his  interest  in  it ;  and 
such  an  one  was  not  very  easily  foood 
at  a  period  when  the  nobles  were 
already  ^ound  to  the  earth  by  heavy 
contributions  connected  with  the  war, 
and  their  estates  for  the  most  peri 
mortgaged  almost  beyond  hopes  of  re- 
demption. The  taxes  were  at  that 
time  necessarily  so  heavv,  that  the 
landlord's  portion  of  the  produce 
rarely  exceeded  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
p«r  cent,  or  that  of  the  peasant  firoa 
thirty  to  forty ;  the  remainder,  oto 
as  much  as  one  half  of  the  entire 
agricultural  returns,  goii^  into  the 
public  purse.  Thus  in  the  great 
agrarian  transfer  then  made*  it  wa% 
in  fact,  the  public  revenue  and  not 
the  landowner,  that  was  the  chief 
loser ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  reductioo  of 
the  incumbrances  on  land,  of  throwing 
its  possession  open  to  general  competi- 
tion, and  of  giving  the  peasantry  aa 
inducement  to  industry  and  foreeigbt, 
were,  it  must  be  confeasedt  excefleo^ 
resulting  in  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  and  the  formation  of  s 
new  and  diily  increasing  class  of  pro* 
prietors  on  a  moderate  scale.  Stilli 
we  repeitt  it,  the  droymstaacet  of 
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Prussia  and  her  affricnUitral  popnla- 
tion  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 
existing  in  oar  own  land  ;  and  those  who 
have  seized  on  her  condaet^  at  the  era 
alluded  to,  as  a  precedent  for  the 
snuimar J  arrangement  of  the  agrarian 
diffieoltiet  of  Ireland,  or  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  adoption  of  De  Beau- 
mont's sweeping  revolutionary  plan 
for  pillaging,  or  rather  annihilating, 
the  landed  proprietary  in  this  country, 
have  done  so,  to  put  the  most  favour- 
able eonstmction  on  their  conduct, 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  and 
bearings  of  the  respective  cases. 


MUNICIPAL    OaOANIZATION  —  FORM    OF 
GOVBRNMBNT — LAW,  &C. 

Of  their  municipal  organization, 
which  dates  from  their  great  year  of 
reform,  1808,  the  Prussians  are  justly 
proud.  In  the  preceding  century,  in 
conformity  with  the  then  predominant 
spirit  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  citizens 
were  allowed  scarce  a  shadow  of  in- 
fluence even  in  the  management  of 
their  own  local  afikirs,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  arbitrarily  disposed 
of  by  officers  appointed  by  the  king 
and  central  government.  The  more 
enlightened  system  of  the  present  day 
proceeds  on  the  general  conviction 
that  the  intelligence  and  sound  politi- 
cal feelings  of  the  citizen,  and  conse- 
quently the  true  interests  of  the  state 
at  large,  are  best  promoted  by  giving 
all  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
country  an  active  participation  in 
the  affiurs  of  their  respective  districts. 
In  conformity  with  this  principle,  in 
addition  to  the  right  of  sendmg  re- 
presentatives to  their  respective  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  the  privilege  of  the 
exclusive  appointment  of  their  own 
municipal  officers  has  been  vested  in 
the  people. 


PRUSSIAN   FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  king  is  the  centre  and  presumed 
source  of  all  the  power  of  the  state, 
legislative  as  well  as  executive,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  deliberations  by  his 
ministers  of  state  for  the  home,  foreign, 
and  military  dejpartments.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  aid  of  two  great  conn« 
cils.  The  functions  of  the  lesser  or 
cabinet  council^  (which  consists  of  th^ 


crowii  prince  and  the  mmisters  men- 
tioned above,  together  with  those  who 
preside  over  ecclesiastical,  legid  and 
medical  aifairs,  national  education, 
and  finance,)  are  both  legislative  and 
administrative ;  whilst  those  of  tha 
larger,  or  council  of  state,  (in  which 
in  addition  to  the  great  officials,  both 
civil  and  military,  there  is  a  conside- 
rable infusion  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific eminence,  including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  pro^ssors  of  the 
university,)  are  in  the  main  deliberative, 
recourse  beinff  had  to  it  chiefly  in 
cases  of  considerable  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty,  or  when  the  ministers  have 
been  unable  to  agree  among  them- 
selves. 

The  administration  of  the  provinces 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  provincial 
presidents  and  local  governments  stand- 
mg  in  strict  connection  with,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vigilant  control  of  the 
central  government  at  Berlin.  The 
duty  of  a  president,  who  holds  a  very 
high  position  in  society,  is  to  have 
a  general  superintendence  over  the 
affairs  of  his  allotted  district,  and  to 
represent  its  peculiar  interests  faith- 
fully and  fully  to  the  king  and  central 
council,  rather  than  to  go  very  mi- 
nutely into  the  details  of  business. 
The  latter  duty  devolves  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  local  government  boards, 
of  which  there  are  twenty*five  for  all 
Prussia,  or  about  three  on  an  averM^ 
for  each  province.  They  consist 
generally  of  about  twenty  members, 
of  whom  each  individual  has  an  equal 
voice  in  debate.  A  board  of  this 
kind,  where  the  members  are  neither 
liable  to  arbitrary  removal  by  the 
crown,  nor  bound  to  pay  mecmuiical 
obedience  to  a  superior,  obriously 
affords  a  considerable  securitv  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  being  ade^ 
quately  investigated  and  firmly  main- 
tained,  and  where  necessary,  brought 
favourably  under  the  notice  of  the 
h%her  powers  in  the  capital. 

To  augment  their  executive  effici- 
ency, these  district  governments  are 
divided  into  sections.  Thns  there  is 
the  consistory  for  the  management  of 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs — a  local  board 
of  education — another  for  the  care  of 
woods  and  forests  and  public  domains, 
&c  In  cases  of  alleged  injustice,  or 
interference  with  established  rightSy 
the  subject  has  a  right  of  a[^>eal 
against  the  acts  of  these  local  goveni* 
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boards  to  ihM  oomiiKm  Uw  of 
the  Und,  and  that  with  per^aot  etr- 
^         taiDtj  of  a  fair  haaringanddoeradreM. 

The  territory  of  each  district  g6- 
Teroment  is  farther  subdivided  intoctr- 
eU$ — answering  to  onr  baronies»  or 
hundreds — of  which  there  are  iU>oat 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  la 
Pmssiay  or  about  thirteen  on  an  ave- 
rage to  each  government.  The  ulti- 
mate partition  is  that  into  oommunesy 
or  parishes.  The  larger  towns  are^ 
as  we  have  seen,  allowed  the  privilege 
ef  providii^  for  their  own  intenml 
govemmenty  with  liabilitj,  however* 
in  some  instaoces,  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  provincial  government. 
The  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
each  circle  is  confided  to  a  local  ma- 
gistrate, bearinff  the  title  of  **  Land- 
rath,"  who  is  dected  bj  the  '^  Kreis- 
stande,"  or  estates  of  the  circle,  their 
dioice  being  subject  to  his  majesty's 
subsequent  confirmation.  The  Land- 
rath,  who  has  a  salary  of  from  about 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  of  our  money,  is  obliged 
to  reside  constantly  within  his  juris* 
diction,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  by  the  "  Kreisstande" 
just  mentioned.  These  are  made  up 
of  all  individuals  holding  manorial 
possessions  in  the  district,  along  with 
a  certain  number  of  deputies  firom  the 
towns,  and  three  representatives  of 
the  peasantry.  By  the  intervention 
of  the  "  Landratb/'  the  measures 
agreed  upon  by  the  district  govern- 
ments are  carried  into  effect,  the 
movements  of  the  police  directed,  and 
the  collection  of  assessed  taxes  coa- 
trolled. 

In  the  popular  election  of  theee 
officers,  we  see  a  further  guarantee 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, whiUt  their  official  dignity  and 
influence  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  right  which  they  possess  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  of  the  district-govern- 
ments whenever  their  presence  and 
advice  are  required. 

Finally,  to  conclude  the  series— 
subordinate  to  the  Landrath,  there  is 
at  the  head  of  every  conunuue  a 
counti7  justice,.who  with  his  two  as- 
sistants constitutes  the  rural  tribunal 
for  the  cognizance  of  petty  offences 
and  trivial  causes,  and  forms  the  ulU- 
mate  link  in  the  chain  of  oommumca- 
taon  between  the  government  and  tht 
people. 


A  oonsideraUe  diversity  still  vski^ 
tunately  exists  in  the  systsns  of  Itv 
in  force  in  the  several  pronnoss  d 
Prussia — the  anxious  desire  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  more  ealighteDed 
portion  of  the  communis  hr  fiieiri^ 
dttotion  into  one  uniform  nationaloode 
having  hitherto  been  frustrated,  psrdj 
by  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  idb- 
ject,  and  partly  by  the  inflaeace  of  lo- 
cal prejttdiees  and  bigoted  attsriimesto 
to  long  existing  forms. 

In  Pomeranu,  the  old  Gennsn  lav 
— such  as  is  still  in  use  in  Swedes, 
of  which  thu  province  was  once  sn 
appurtenance — ^is  yet  in  feree.  b 
certain  other  districts,  where  the  mo- 
dern Prussian  system  has  been  gell^ 
rally  introduced,  some  of  the  old  |vo- 
vinoial  rights  and  legal  usages  are  cdA 
respected.  The  Rhenish  provincei 
adhere  p^tinaciously  to  the  Code  Ni> 
pdeon,  and  are  the  only  ones  whieh 
yet  enjoy  trial  by  jury.  In  all  paite 
of  Prussia,  however,  justice  is  Mj 
administered,  and  equally  aooesiibiefee 
rich  and  poor.  The  latter,  when  obp 
able  to  fee  counsel  for  themsrivee,  an 
always  gratuitously  supplied  therovitk 
by  the  state.  In  respect  to  proceed- 
ings in  criminal  cases,  though  tiiere  it 
nothing  exactly  equivalent  to  onr  i» 
beas  eorpms  'act,  yet  in  every  cats  ef 
arrest  an  examination  must  be  Bade 
within  three  days  ther^fter,  and  tk 
trial  when  once  oommenced  prooeedi 
necessarily  «  de  die  in  diem,'*  witboet 
interruption,  till  brought  to  a  coneir 
sion.  No  captious  or  insidioos  lead- 
ing questions,  such  as  in  France  art 
shamefully  put  by  the  very  judges  oa 
the  bendi  to  the  accused,  are  here  jwr- 
mitted ;  nor  are  extorted  confesueoi 
received  in  proof  against  them,wbilit 
at  the  same  time  the  prevailing  niiei  ^ 
of  evidence  are  decidedly  in  t&r  &* 
vour. 

There  is  at  Berlin  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  before  which  civil  causes  nay 
finally  be  brought  after  having  M 
passed  throi:^h  an  inferior  and  aa  ia- 
termediate  court. 

The  Kammer.gericht,estahUahedat 
Berlin  in  1835,  is  exclusive  devoted 
to  the  investif^on  of  political  crimn 
and  acts  tendmg  to  the  distivbance  of 
public  order. 

In  the  baronial  courts  (Patrhnoiwd* 
(«richte)a  which  are  stiii  to  bt  feoa^ 
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in  some  parts  of  tke  kingcIom>  we  have 
a  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  times. 
Though  lonff!  tolerated  from  respect 
to  existing  rights^  as  well  as  throc^h 
motives  of  state  eoonomy^  thej  have 
latterly  and  very  properly  been  under* 
going  a  process  of  gradual  extinction. 
The  right  of  holding  each  courts  is 
attach^  simplv  to  toe  ownership  of 
the  lands  on  which  it  is  exercised^  and 
is  not  by  any  means  an  hereditary  or 
patrician  privilege  inherent  in  a  parti- 
cular family ;  nor  consequently  does  it 
afford  any  evidence  of  lingering  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  ;  for,  since  the  great 
reform  in  1808,  several  of  these  juris- 
dictions which  yet  remam  in  force 
have  got  into  the  hands  of  mere  citi^ 
sens,  who  have  in  the  interim  become 
the  purchasers  of  the  thus  privileged 
estates.  As  a  preventive  of  the 
abuse  of  these  insulated  and  anoma- 
lous courts,  the  law  declares  that  the 
proprietor  himself  shall  be  incapable 
of  presiding  in  them ;  and  fxirther, 
that  he  must  select  an  individual  out 
of  the  regularly-educated  and  publicly- 
examined  judicial  aspirants  to  act  as 
judge  therein ;  and,  once  appointed,  the 
iudge  becomes  quite  independ^it  of 
his  patron,  for  though  his  salary  be 
paid  by  the  latter,  he  oannot  in  any 
case  be  removed  by  him  at  his  mere 
irill  and  pleasure,  nor  otherwise  than 
by  a  regular  course  of  law  in  the  su- 
perior courts,  and  on  full  evidence  of 
sufficient  cause. 

And  here  we  may  mention,  that  the 
rudicial  functionaries  in  all  th'eir 
^ades,  like  nearly  all  the  public  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  receive  a  good 
ireneral  collegiate  education  in  the 
orst  place,  and  are  subsequently  in- 
structed with  care  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  particular  department 
to  which  their  services  are  intended 
to  be  devoted.  Thus,  though  the  edu- 
cation of  the  judge  and  that  of  the 
idvocate  are  nearly  alike  in  their  first 
itages,  their  courses  subsequently  en- 
tirely diverge — the  judicial  profession 
ieinff  treated  thenceforth  as  a  distinct 
me  by  the  enforcement  of  attendance 
>n  appropriate  lectures  and  practice, 
lod  by  strict  examinations  of  the  pro- 
l^ess  made  in  that  peculiar  line.  The 
ispirant,  when  at  last  appointed  to  a 
mbordtnate  post,  generally  in  the  pro- 
nnces,  is  subsequently  promoted  from 
rtep  to  step  on  the  joint  oonsiderotion 
»f«ftcieAcyaad  standing  I  eM^move^ 


however,  being  preceded  by  a  search* 
ing  examination,  in  order  that  the  go- 
vernment may  be  satisfied  that  his  at« 
tainments  and  experience  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  proposed  advanoed 
position. 

In  the  Rhenish  provinces  the  old 
law  courts  have  be«n  superseded  by 
"the  Court  of  Public  Peace,"  "the 
Civil  and  Correctional  PoUoe  Courts," 
and  "the  Assize  Courts."  The  first 
of  these  is  conducted  by  a  single  ofiloer^ 
who  unites  in  himself  the  office  of  nr* 
bitrator  and  civil  judge  in  a  minor 
class  of  cases,  and  exercises  moreover 
the  functions  of  an  inferior  magfistrate 
of  police.  The  second  takes  cogni- 
lance  of  civil  matters  of  a  higher  or- 
der than  those  admissible  into  the  pre- 
ceding, and  occupies  also  the  position 
of  a  court  of  appMdal  for  causes  already 
tried  therein. 

The  assize  courts  consist  of  five 
judges  and  twelve  jurymen,  chosen 
from  amongst  the  tliree  hundred 
highest  tax-pay«r8  and  other  persona 
of  respectable  standing  in  the  district, 
and  are  convened  once  in  the  coarse 
of  every  three  months.  They  take 
cognizance  of  all  serious  crimes,  and 
from  their  sentence  th«re  is  no  appeal 
save  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  al 
Berlin. 

Public  functionaries  in  Prussia 
being  only  removable  on  full  proof  of 
sufficient  cause,  and  by  a  circuitous 
and  firmly  established  legal  process^ 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  the  crown. 
They  are,  we  believe,  almost  univer* 
sally  disting^bhed  by  their  incorrupti* 
ble*  honesty,  as  well  as  bv  such  a  doe 
respect  for  public  opimon  as  would 
suffice  to  support  them  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  court  influence,  were  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  apprehended. 

The  system  of  remuneration  is  on 
a  very  moderate  scale  ;  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  insure  respectability  and  in- 
dependence without  exciting  envy. 
The  president  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  for  example,  has  a  salary 
of  about  nine  hundred  a  year,  (ov 
about  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  Prussian 
g^eral  of  infiuitry,)  and  his  assistants 
not  much  above  a  third  of  that  sum* 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  average  incomes  in  Prussia^  tidcen 
on  all  classes  of  the  community  gene* 
rally,  are  barely  one-third  of  th<Me  of 
Great  Britaini  and  that  the  atjle  ^ 
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liTtng  it  modi  lomWf  umd  ttiation  and 
tba  priee  of  mottof  the  neceieari— of 
life  werj  maoh  more  moderate. 

Amoogit  recent  improTemeotB  we 
araat  meatioB^  that  a  STstem  of  arbU 
tration  waa  introduced  br  the  govem- 
naiit  in  1835»  with  the  beneficent  in- 
tention of  reducing  the  frequenoy  of 
kw-fuits  I  and  that  in  order  to  inapire 
the  moat  perfect  oonfidence  in  their 
deeiaiona*  the  arbitratora  have  been  al- 
lowed to  be  adected  by  the  ^ple 
thema^Tea*  not,  however,  without 
being  auk^ect  to  the  mbiequeMt  (^ 
prcval  of  ike  enmm.  The  reaulta,  we 
nndaratand,  ao  far,  have  been  excelleot. 

Another  improvement  in  the  admi- 
niatration  of  juatice  conuata  in  the 
admiaaibility  of  **  viva  voce*'  proceed- 
inga  in  anita  of  a  minor  character,  in- 
atMd  of,  aa  formerly,  obliging  the 
aoitora  to  go  through  the  very  tedioua 
and  ezpenaive  proceaa  of  reducing  all 
their  pieadinga  to  writing ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  extenaion  of  thia 
improvement  to  cauaea  of  a  higher 
dau  ia  confidentlv  anticipated.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  oonfsr  a  greater 
benefit  on  the  judgea,  aa  well  aa  on 
the  litiganta  in  the  ^iSsrent  courts, 
than  a  complete  emancipation  from  the 
antianated  and  cumbrous  proceeding 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  end- 
leaa  accumulation  of  papers,  which 
acarcely  any  judicial  induatry  can  get 
the  better  of,  inflicta  a  moat  unnecea- 
aary  and  davish  addition  to  their  du- 
ties on  the  judicial  functionaries  of 
all  grades,  and  one  which  must  in- 
terfere materially  with  the  continuance 
of  their  professional  studies  no  less 
than  with  their  health.  That  the 
latter  is  no  imaginary  evil,  the  number 
of  valetudinarians  of  this  class  to  be 
seen  annuallv  swelling  the  host  of 
morbid  physiognomies  at  the  German 
baths  ia  a  sufficient  proof. 


MILITABT   AFFAIRS. 

The  military  affiura  of  the  kingdom 
are  managed  by  the  minister  of  war, 
under  whom  there  are  nine  general 
officers,  each  of  whom  is  in  command 
of  one  of  the  several  provinces  into 
which  Prussia  is  divided. 

Every  Prussian  sntject,  whatever 
be  hu  rank  in  society,  is  obliged  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  fbr  a  certain  period, 
and  ia  liable  afterwards  to  be  called 


out  into  active  service.  The  r^gidv 
period  of  service,  which  eooBaeei 
with  the  twentieth  year,  is  three  jeaa 
during  which  time  the  in£?idasl  doci 
duty  along  with,  and  in  fact  fbrm  i 
part  of,  the  atanding  anij  of  the 
country.  In  order,  however,  Unt 
profeauonal  and  aoientific  interati 
may  not  be  too  hardly  dealt  with  it 
thia  ver^  important  educatianal  period 
of  life,  mdi^uala  of  the  middla  aad 
higher,  or  better  educated  dassei,  art 
—on  undergoing  an  examinatioa  ia 
evidttice  of  th&  attainment!,  aai 
undertaking  to  equip  and  sqiport 
themaelvea  entirelv  at  their  own  cost- 
allowed  to  enter  the  army  at  anj  tian 
after  attaining  the  aeventeenth  yeur* 
and  are  let  off  with  one  year's  active 
military  aervioe,  afl^  which  they  are 
only  lii^le  to  be  occasionally  exeitiied. 
The  d^;ree  of  education  of  wiudi 
they  must  give  proof  ia  that  whi^ 
would  fit  them  for  the  middle  class  of 
the  high  achools,  or  the  upper  daai  of 
the  Burgher  achoola.  The  bdi^  aa 
artiat  or  an  engineer  ia  alao  a  safi- 
cient  ground  to  entitle  one  to  thispci- 
vilege  of  earlier  and  diminished  period 
of  service. 

During  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twentv-mth  years,  those  who  hsfc 
served  in  the  ordinwy  way  are  oa 
leave  of  absence,  forming  a  reserve  to 
the  regular  army,  and  bebg  liaUo  to 
be  called  out  to  join  on  any  ener- 
gency. 

From  the  twenty-aizth  to  the  thirtj- 
aecond  year,  each  man  belongs  to  ''the 
Landwehr  of  the  first  levy,"  which  ia 
time  of  war  may  be  required  to  server 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  just  like  tbi 
standing  army ;  and  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  regularly  called  out  once  a 
year  for  a  fortnight's  practice,  in  or- 
der to  ke^  all  those  who  are  coib* 
prised  in  it  firesh  in  thnr  militaiy 
exercises ;  and  every  seeomd  yesr, 
moreover,  they  are  brought  together 
in  large  masses,  for  the  perfonnaoce 
of  field  exercises  on  a  great  scale» 
during  which  time  they  recave  rq;a- 
lar  pay  for  thor  support.  The  S«»- 
day  exercisinga  have,  very jprt^Nri;, 
long  aince  been  given  up.  When  the 
*'  Landwehr  "  is  not  in  active  serried 
the  only  officers  kept  on  permaneat 
pay  are  the  majora  and  one  captain 
together  with  the  company  fida•ae^ 
geants  for  each  battalion,  and  a  ft« 
|um-commia(U9iMd  officers  and  laaei« 
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corporals.  The  superior  officers  of 
the  Landwehr  —  all  of  whom  rank 
with  those  of  the  line — are  named  by 
the  king,  and  selected  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  standing  arm^ ;  and 
they  in  their  turn  choose  the  mferior 
ones  out  of  such  of  the  men  as  have 
undergone  the  requisite  examination 
to  qualify  them  for  such  a  post. 

To  **  the  Landwehr  of  the  second 
levy*' — which  is  liable  to  be  called  out 
only  in  war,  and  is  then  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  garrison  duty — belong  all 
men  capable  of  bearinfl^  arms  between 
the  thirty-second  and  thirty-ninth  year 
of  their  age.  All  above  the  last  named 
age  belong  to  *'  the  Land  Sturm/'  or 
levy  "  en  masse/'  which  is  never  called 
out  but  in  the  greatest  national  emer- 
g«icies. 

The  standing  army,  or  the  line, 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and 
is  divided  into  nine  **  corps  d'armee," 
distributed  over  the  several  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  education  of  the  officers 
there  are  the  great  military  schools  of 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  &c. ;  and  regimental 
schools  for  the  common  soldiers,  which 
afford  them  excellent  opportunities  of 
improvement  during  the  period  of 
theur  service  ;  and  they  in  consequence 
generally  return  to  their  homes  with  a 
considerable  accession  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  with  characters  well  deve- 
loped. 

The  army  in  Prussia  is,  from  the 
very  natare  of  its  formation,  very  po- 
pular with  all  classes.  No  degrading 
corporal  punishments  are  permitted. 
Those  who  misconduct  themselves  are 
liable  only  to  be  sent  for  a  time  to 
what  are  called  **  companies  of  punish- 
ment," and  to  do  duty  in  remote  gar- 
risons or  other  disagreeable  quarters. 
When  a  private  is  accused  of  a  crime, 
there  must  be  three  privates  on  the 
court-martial  along  with  the  officers ; 
and  a  species  of  military  judge,  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  must  always  assist 
thereat. 

Promotion  goes  neither  by  interest, 
purchase,  nor  birth,  but  simply  by 
valour,  capacity,  and  acquirements. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  Prussia,  by  B&low  Cum- 
merow,  whose  work  on  Prussia  lies 
before  us,  proves  them  to  be  at  the 
present  moment  fully  equal  to  those  of 
itny  of  the  other  first-rate  European 
Vol.  XXIIL— No.  138. 


powers,  thoueh  the  country  is  so  far 
ini^nrior  to  either  of  them  in  popalatioa. 
And  as  all  her  energies  are  directed  to 
self-defence,  in  the  total  renunciatioa 
of  those  agg^ressive  tendencies  which 
characterize  her  two  formidable  neigh- 
bours in  the  east  and  west  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  expense  of  her  mi  i- 
tary  system,  though  one  of  the  large'tt 
items  in  the  budget,  is  still  very  inoon  ai- 
derable  as  compared  with  theirs,  or  with 
England's.  It  does  not  exceed  twenty, 
four  million  of  dollars  (somewhere 
about  three  million  and  a  half  of  our 
money)  annually,  the  which,  levied  on 
a  population  of  fifteen  million  aoob, 
is  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  head— . 
for  surety  of  property,  and  protection 
against  foreign  invasion,  no  very  un- 
reasonable outlay.  It  includes  the  ex- 
penditure on  military  schools,  for- 
tresses, munitions  of  war,  &c. 

Within  fourteen  days  at  any  time 
the  king  could  have  330,000  men  (the 
line  and  '*  Landwehr  of  the  first  levy") 
collected  together  in  marching  order, 
and  ftilly  equipped  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  war  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
jnonth,  180,000  more  (the  Landwehr 
of  the  second  levv),  in  all,  considerably 
above  half  a  milhon  of  fighting  men  in 
the  flower  of  life ;  and  if  all  those  of 
forty  years  and  upwards,  *<  the  Land- 
sturm/'  were  called  out,  this  number 
would  be  more  than  tripled.  The  ne- 
cessary clothes  and  arms  for  'upwards 
of  half  a  million  men  are  kept,  at 
considerable  expense,  in  constant  rea- 
diness in  the  royal  arsenals.  The 
horses  requisite  for  the  Landwehr- 
cavalry  during  theur  annual  period  of 
practice,  or  in  any  emergency  where 
their  services  are  required,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  land-owners  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  which  is  of 
course  an  immense  saving  to  the  g^ 
vernment. 

The  standing  army,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  above  details,  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  means  of  defence, 
and  is  chiefly  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  great  military  school  for  the 
effective  education  of  the  whole  people 
in  the  art  of  war.  According  to  thi:^ 
system,  as  compared  with  that  of 
keeping  constantly  on  foot  an  immense 
army  of  the  line,  the  expenses  are 
relatively  slight ;  fewer  hands  are  per^ 
manently  witndrawn  from  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  the  people  at 
large  are  no  further  incommoded  with 
3a 
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auHUry  4ittiM  than  what  is  indbpeD« 
■abl/  neoMtarj  for  the  eiSDotaal  de- 
hof  of  tboir  oountrj* 

The  <<  moral"  of  the  armj,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  compositioiif 
the  intermingling  of  the  higher  and 
middle  elaaees  with  the  leweri  and  the 
attention  g^ven  to  education*  stands^ 
of  eovte*  much  higher  than  ii  the 
caae  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  A  war  of  con- 
quest—-the  national  passion  of  the 
French  and  Russians — would  in  Prus- 
sia be  higUy  unpopular,  save»  perhaps* 
aflMNigst  the  joung  scions  of  nobility* 
who  are  now  for  the  most  part  poor* 
and  yet  stUl  averse  to  the  pursuits  of 
Qommerce  and  other  peaceful  and 
luerative  forms  of  occupation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  admirers 
of  the  French*  that  in  case  of  a  war 
breaking  out  between  France  and 
Prussia*  the  infimtry  of  the  fbrmer 
would  at  first  be  found  to  be  in  a 
much  nuure  e£recti?e  condition  than 
that  of  the  latter.  But  even  though 
this  were  to  be  admitted*  the  Prussian 
cavalry  and  artillery  would*  from  their 
superior  nature*  more  than  oounter- 
balanee  the  supposed  advantage.  The 
latter  especially*  amounting  to  upwards 
<^  16*000  men*  are  in  remarkably  fine 
order*  admirably  horsed*  and  second 
only  to  the  English  in  the  perfection 
of  their  equipments*  in  qmckness  of 
firing*  and  correctness  of  aim ;  and 
they  have  always  at  command  conside- 
rably upwards  of  eight  hundred  g^uis* 
independent  of  those  in  the  fortresses. 
The  cavalry*  which  is  above  18*000 
strong*  surpasses  the  French  not  only 
inabMlute  number*  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  horses  and  skill  of  the 
riders.  Napoleon's  cavalry*  as  is 
well  known*  was  for  the  most  part 
T«rv  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponents; 
ana  it  was  only  to  his  consummate 
generalship*  in  making  them  always 
act  in  overwhelming  masses*  that 
their  very  frequent  successes  and  gpreat 
influence  in  determining  so  many 
battles  in  his  favour  were  owing. 

The  circumstanoe  of  every  Prussian 
oorps  being  formed  and  recruited  in 
the  province  where  it  is  permanently 
stationed  gives  such  a  brotherly  feel- 

ap  to  the  troops*  as  could  not  fail  to 
1  to  their  advantage  in  war. 
Should  it  on  any.  occasion  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  whole  army  in  motion* 
the  number  of  horses  requisite  for 


transport*  amounting  in'  all  to  sboot 
seventy  thousand*  is  readUy  obtsiubU 
by  drafts  made  simnltaneoiislj  and 
proportionaUy  from  all  the  provinoei, 
without  pressing  very  injoriouily  on 
an^jfor  the  total  number  of  these  nacfal 
anmials  in  the  country  has  been  as- 
certained to  amount  to  eoaiidenbly 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Hmj 
are*  moreover*  vearly  increasing,  a&d 
accurate  lists  of  all  the  horses  in  each 
locality  are  constantly  kept  bj  tfas 
local  authorities. 

French  writers  have  sometimes  in- 
sinuated that*  although  the  fores  of 
Prussia  should  be  so  imposing  on  com- 
mencing  a  war*  there  is  not  so  ade- 
quate population  for  maintaining  it  at 
that  high  pitch— in  short*  that  its  half 
million  of  disposable  troops  exhsnits 
one  thirtieth  of  its  whole  populatioiii 
whilst  France*  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  its  standing  army*  nomioall; 
fbur  hundred  thousand  strong,  cosld 
easily  call  out  an  additional  four 
hundred  thousand  men*  and  sttU 
not  have  vrithdrawn  more  than  a 
forty-fifth  part  of  its  populatioo,  the 
whole  of  which  is  known  to  exceed 
thirty-five  millions.  At  first  sight,  ai 
Cummerow  admits*  thia  seems  pUos- 
hie.  But  as  a  set-off  to  it,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  Prussian  force 
is  already  in  existence*  and  the  foausj 
for  commencing  the  war  also  in  readi- 
ness ;  whereas  in  France*  the  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  would  still  re- 
main to  be  raised*  equipped*  sod 
trained*  and  the  sinews  of  war  wesld 
have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Cham- 
bers by  the  imposition  of  new  and,  it 
might  be*  burthensome  taxes.  1n\^ 
recruiting  system*  the  conscriptiofl, 
France  allows  of  a  multitude  of  ex- 
ceptions* whilst  Prussia  admits  of 
almost  none*  except  absolute  incapaci^ 
to  bear  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country  are  generally  more  aUe- 
bodied*  better  fed,  and  more  exclu- 
sively agricultural,  and  hence  better 
able  to  encounter  the  hardships  ime- 
parable  from  a  military  life.  la 
France,  sometimes  so  many  as  two- 
thirds  of  those  on  the  conscription- 
list  for  the  year  have  got  oflf  on  the 
plea  either  of  insufficient  height,  bodil; 
infirmity*  or  legally  establi^ed  pri^ 
lege  of  exemption.  So  that*  in  ^' 
there  is  annually  in  Prusna  at  least 
twice  as  many  fresh  young  men  nadi 
acquainted  with   the   use  of  arm 
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(about  one  hundred  thousand  on  an 
average)  as  there  are  ordinarily  in 
France  within  the  same  period.  Of 
these  one  hundred  thousand,  about 
one-fourth  is  drafted  at  once  into  the 
line,  whilst  the  remainder  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Landwehr,  or  militia. 
There  are  in  Prussia  certainly  not 
less  than  two  millions  of  men  between 
their  twentieth  and  fortieth  year>  not 
only  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but 
already  inured  to  their  use.  But  if 
we  confine  our  computation  to  those 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  amounting, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  to  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  and  to  them  add  the 
possible  forces  of  Austria,  calculated 
at  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand, and  those  of  the  remainder  of 
Germany  at  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  more,  all  of 
whom  would  naturally  make  common 
cause  against  France,  we  should  have 
a  grand  total  exceeding  by  nearly  a 
miSion  the  existing  force  of  the  latter 
country. 

The  expenditure  conneoted  with  so 
great  an  army  as  Prussia  would  be 
obliged  to  maintain  in  case  of  war, 
would  probably  amount  to  no  less  than 
twenty  millions  sterling  a  year.  To 
realize  such  a  sum  without  Overwhelm- 
ing the  reeources  of  the  nation,  would 
constitute  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  problem,  so  that  in  prudence  there 
should  be  a  constant  laying  by  in  time 
of  peace,  in  order  that  a  sum  in  some 
degree  adequate  to  such  an  emergency 
might  be  gradually  accumulating. 
Contributions  might  also,  perhaps,  be 
expected  from  some  of  the  other 
states  of  the  union,  which,  though 
benefitting  by  the  efforU  of  Prussia, 
might  not,  as  being  of  a  less  military 
character,  feel  disposed  to  take  the 
field  themselves.  As  for  English  sub- 
sidies, it  seems  now  pretty  well  under- 


stood,  both  there  and  here,  they  need 
not  again  be  looked  for. 

The  pay  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  subalterns  is  extremely  low.  Un- 
til a  captaincy,  worth  about  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  is  obtained,  (and  this 
is  rarely  the  case  before  the  fortieth 
year  of  age  and  twentieth  year  of  ser- 
vice,) the  average  net  pay  of  an  ofificer 
is  not  above  twenty  pounds  of  our 
moneys  a  sum  so  much  out  of  harmony 
with  the  ordinary  expenses,  that  it  ia 
only  those  who  have  some  indepen* 
dent  means,  who  can  comfortably  em- 
brace the  army  as  a  profession.  It  ia 
chiefly,  as  it  su  happens,  from  among 
the  voung  nobles,  to  whom  the  military 
spirit  has  hereditarily  descended  from 
the  times  of  the  great  elector  and 
greater  Frederick,  when  those  of  that 
rank  alone  were  eligible,  that  the 
Prussian  army  is  still  officered.  But 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  nobility 
is  rendering  ft  daily  more  difficult  for 
them  to  support  their  sons  in  this 
career  i  and  ere  long  it  will  become 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  augment  the 
pay  considerably,  if  a  respectable  body 
of  officers  is  to  be  maintained. 

Another  generally  acknowledged  de- 
fect in  the  present  system,  in  so  far  as 
the  support  of  the  Landwehr,  or  mi- 
litia, is  conoernedr  is,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  of  providing 
for  them,  during  the  periods  of  their 
being  called  out,  is  thrown  on  the 
locality  they  occupy,  in  place  of  being 
fully  defrayed  from  the  national  purse. 
But  after  all  due  deductions  have 
been  made  for  these  slight  blemishes 
in  the  Prussian  military  system,  wo 
shall  ih  vainlook  for  any  other  approach- 
Shg  to  it  in  exoellence  out  of  Germany. 
In  some  of  the  other  states  of  the  con- 
federacy) so  thoroughly  are  its  merits 
appreciated,  that  it  has  latterly  been 
to^a  certain  extent  adopted  as  a  model. 
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TUI   EICH   man's   WAANINQ. 
•T  MBtk  JAMSt  OMAT. 

Hk  hath  counted  heaps  of  gold. 
Safely  locked  them  in  his  chest. 

Spelt  tlffough  many  a  parchmeDt  old. 
That  with  lordships  doth  in?e8t« 

It  hath  been  a  weary  day  I — 

Ever  since  the  early  mom. 
Grovelling  midst  the  things  of  day. 

Downward  have  his  thoughts  been  borne. 

It  hath  been  a  weary  dav  1— > 
Scarcely  yet  onbcoids  his  brow— > 

Farrows  there  are  seen  alwaj. 
Lines  that  toil  and  avarice  plough. 


Yet  a  day  of  happbe 

Strange,  uneasy,  deep  deligfat— 
He  had  thought  his  riches  less 

Than  he  finds  they  are  to*nigfat. 

Yet  a  day  of  gloatii^  pride 

O'er  ms  treasures  duly  summed : 

Woe,  for  thoughts  unsanctified  I 
Woe,  for  feelings  nipped  and  numbed  I 

*Tis  the  sunset's  glowinff  hour— 
In  the  window- niche  be  stands. 

While  the  light,  in  parUi^  power, 
Shineth  o'er  his  fertile  lands. 

'Tis  a  sunset  to  awake 

All  the  spirit's  deepest  joy ; 
Poets  might  its  charms  parteke 

With  a  Uiss  without  alloy. 

*Tis  a  sunset  and  a  scene 

That  a  traveler's  step  might  stay. 
Though  his  foot  and  home  l^ween 

Leagues  of  weary  distance  lay. 

There  are  mountains  sweeping  fiu*. 
Like  dark  billows  tinged  with  light : 

There  is  eveninflfs  placid  star. 
Brightening,  brightening  on  the  sight. 

There  are  fields  of  grain  embrowned. 
Ready  drooping  tbr  the  scythe ; 

Hedge-rows  with  rich  foliage  crowned* 
Sturdy  oak^  and  popkrs  lithe. 
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There  a  canopy  of  ^ld» 

Shaded  upwards  into  blae^ 
*Neath  the  heavens  is  wide  unrolled. 

Tinging  all  things  with  its  hue. 

There  are  little  floating  clouds. 

Blushing  homage  as  they  pass 
On  and  on,  in  fairy  crowds, 

Where  the  sun  the  latest  was. 

Slow  and  stilly  on  they  went. 

Even  like  passing  angel's  wings, 
For  a  little  while  intent 

On  the  world's  material  thin]g;s. 

All  these  thmgs  the  rich  man  viewed. 

And  with  earnest  eyes  he  gazed. 
But  to  no  exalted  mood 

Was  his  worldly  spirit  raised. 

Little  cares  he  for  the  sun. 

Save  to  ripe  his  waving  grain ; 
Or  for  cloudlets,  till  they  run 

Into  fertilizing  rain. 

Litde  cares  he  for  the  scene-— 

Beauty  no  such  heart  may  touch  ; 
Little  cares  he  for  the  green. 

But  for  its  possession,  much ! 

Pride  is  swelling  in  his  heart — 

Pride  that  doth  with  sin  combine ; 
Forth  to  words  it  now  must  start — 

**  All  these  goodly  fields  are  mine ! 

**  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up, 

*«  Goods  enough  for  many  years: 
**  Wines  that  in  the  crystal  cup 

**  Dance  like  eyes  unused  to  tears. 

**  For  thy  use  the  good  ship  brings 

**  Silken  robes  and  costly  gems, 
"  Fit  to  clothe  a  race  of  kii^s— 

**  Fit  to  be  their  diadems. 

•*  Thou  hast  palaces  of  state, 

♦•Cottages  of  luxury: 
**  Envious  men  may  give  thee  hate— 

«  What  are  they  and  that  to  thee  ? 

**  Thou  art  but  in  rery  |prime— - 

**  Thou  hast  years  of  joy  to  come : 
**  What  have  grief,  and  deftth,  and  time, 

**  Here  to  So  beneath  this  dome  ? 

**  All  mine  eye  this  moment  sees 

**  Is  mine  own  this  Yerr  day : 
**  Soul,  be  merry — take  Uiine  ease — 

«<  Eat  i^id  drink— we  will  be  gay,** 
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On  the  tall  tree-tops  the  light 

Scarc^y  now  a  gleam  hath  left. 
And  the  slopes^  »o  lately  bright* 

Of  their  colouring  seem  bereft. 

And  the  sunset  hnes  are  lost 

In  the  twilight  deepening  ftist ; 
And  the  little  clouds,  that  crossed 

That  bright  heaven*  are  gone  and  passed. 

In  the  leaves  there  b  a  sigh. 

In  the  grass  a  ohiUj  breath ; 
Something  hovers  round  and  nigh— 

Something  like  the  shade  of  &ath. 

And  the  rich  man*s  cheek  hath  pale^ 

And  his  lips  are  all  apart  \ 
And  the  rich  man*s  pulse  hath  quailed. 

Chilling,  curdling,  at  his  heart : 

For  there  is  a  vcHoe  around — 

Nothing  stirring,  nothing  loud. 
Speaking  as  without  a  sound — 

Yet  thereby  his  soul  is  bowed. 

**  Fool  1  what  means  this  communing 

**  With  the  soul  that  avarice  chains  ? 
<  Can  that  soul's  salvation  spring 
"  From  thy  hoardings  and  thy  gabs  ? 

«<  To  the  dust  thv  dream  I  smite, 

**  Never  real  shall  it  be : 
♦«  For  this  night — tWs  very  night — 

*'  Is  thy  soul  required  of  thee. 

«  Thou  hast  seen  the  sun  go  down, 

«  But  his  rising  shalt  not  see } 
**  Ere  his  light  yon  hills  shall  crown 

**  Is  thy  soul  required  of  thee  1 

**  Flowers  are  filling  vases  rare, 
«  Where  the  banquet  spread  shall  be ; 

''  But,  er&  drop  the  blossoms  fiur, 
**  Is  thy  soul  required  of  tiiee  V 


Morn  hath  risen  upon  the  hills. 
Light  hath  pierced  the  de^»esl  glade  | 

Cheerilv  the  htUe  rills 
Tinkle  through  the  forest  shade. 

Mirth  and  happiness  are  out 

In  the  sunsmne  every  where  | 
Children  dance  with  gleeful  shout. 

And  the  wild  deer  leaves  his  Uir. 

Cottage- windows  open  wide, 
Cottage*tables  now  are  q>read. 

Humbly,  yet  with  deCfiDt  pride 
With  the  poor  man's  hard-earned  bread. 
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Bat  the  rich  man's  house  is  still« 

All  its  windows  darkly  shut ; 
In  its  halls  the  hearths  are  chill. 

And  the  serving-men  are  mute. 

Is  there  sorrow  'neath  its  roof  ? 

Noy  for  no  one  sheds  a  tear — 
Bitter  test  and  startling  proof 

Of  how  little  love  dwelt  here ! 

And  the  rich  man  on  his  hed. 

His  luxurious  couch  of  ease,  • 
As  the  warning  voice  had  said» 

Nought  around  him  hears  or  sees. 

Therefore  shut  they  out  the  light- 
Therefore  are  the  chambers  dim~^ 

For  that  night,  that  verv  ni^ht. 
Was  his  soul  required  of  him  I 


ROMANISM   AND   EDUCATION   IN   FRANCE   AND   IRELAND.* 


Among  the  political  movements  of  the 
present  day,  there  are  none  perhaps 
more  worthy  a  wise  man's  serious  at- 
tention, than  those  which  arise  out  of 
the  devices  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  enlarge  its  dominion,  and  the  ex- 
pedients of  legislatures  or  govern- 
ments to  counteract  them.  France 
and  England  are  the  arenas  in  which 
the  incidents  of  this  competition  have 
been,  if  not  the  most  eventful,  the 
most  observable.  In  both  the  state 
has  responded  to  affgression  by  bounty 
and  kindness ;  in  hoth  the  policy  of 
the  temporal  sovereign  appears  to  have 
been  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  to  render  this  in- 
crease of  power  available  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  by  conciliating  the  parties  to 
li^hom  its  exercise  was  entrusted ;  in 
both,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
ft^>m  present  appearances,  we  should 
say  that  the  church  has  gained  her 
ends,  and  the  state  has  been  disap- 
pointed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  at  least  it 
loay  be  hopedj  that  the  indulgence 


accorded  by  the  state,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  both  in  England  and  Fraooe, 
has  reached,  or  has  neared,  its  limits* 
We  thought  something  like  this  was 
to  be  gathered  from  the  language  of 
British  ministers  in  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions on  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
we  do  not,  we  are  sure,  misinterpret 
the  language  of  the  klnff  of  the 
French,  in  his  recent  reply  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  when  we  regard 
it  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  felt  he  had  done  all  that  the 
policy  of  conciliation  could  demand 
or  excusci  and  who  must  henceforth 
take  care  that  the  national  interests 
and  the  rights  of  faithful  subjects  be 
not  postponed  or  sacrificed  to  the 
claims  of  a  church  which  concession 
and  indulgence,  extended  fttr  bevond 
the  limits  within  which  they  ought  to 
be  confined,  have  failed  to  satisfy. 
The  question  respecting  education  Is 
still  a  subject  of  perplexThf  and  aLarm> 
and  if  it  is  to  be  settled  by  fbrther 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  crowB» 
it  will  be  followed  by  more  alarm  and 


*  Les  Jesuites  et  L'Universit^,  par  F.  Genin. 

Rapport  de  M.  Le  Duo  de  Broglie  sur  le  Projet  relalH  i  rinstmetieB  seeoQdalr«» 

The  [Roman]  Catholie  Directory  and  Almanack  for  1844.   12mo.  Dublili,  1844. 
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embarrftssment  than    hare   been  re-  The  freedom  of  education  demanded 

moved  by  the  mal-adjustroent  of  it.*  by  the  church   would  speedily  torn 

In  their  assaults  upon  the  university,  into  slavery.     Give  the  merarcby  of 

the  hierarchy  and  Church  of  Rome  in  France  power  over  the  university^  and 


France  have  the  advantage  of  a  plau-  its   professors  will  very  soon 

sible — which  with  the  multitude  seems  of  men  who,  to  win  their  chairs,  wifl 

better  than  a  good — cause.     They  re-  become  the  ministers  of  ecolesiasdeal 

present  themselves  as  champions  for  despotism:   take  from  the  university 

the  principle  of  freedom  in  education,  the  power  to  superintend  education  in 

They  demand  that  there  shall  be  re-  the    public    schools,  to    certify    tbe 


ciprocity  between  the  powers  of  church  competency  of  masters,  to  ^ 

and  state  ;  that  either  the  university  on  tbe  acquirements  of  scbolara ;  i 

shall  be  placed  under  the  superinten-  the  schools  will  be  nurseries — not  to 

dence  of^  the  bishops  and  clergy,  or  prepare  subjects    for  the  aovere^n, 

else  that  education  in  general  shall  be  citizens  for  the  laws  bat — to  discipfine 

released  from  all  dep^idence  on  the  and  indoctrinate  slaves  for  Romanism, 

university.      This  has  the  advantage  Such  is,  at  this  dav,  the  power,  and 

of  seeming  to  be  a  reasonable  proposaJ.  thus,  it  may  be  added,  we  can  lean 

The  church,  while    advancing  high  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  Roma 

claims,  appears  willing,  on  its  part,  to  in  France. 

make  concessions.      But,  under  this  If  the  pretexts  under  whidi  war  is 

semblance  of  fairness  and  liberality,  proclaimed  against  the  universi^  are 

purposes  of  intolerance  are  disguised,  fair,  the  operations  through  whii^  it 


*  The  last  documents  of  any  material  importance  which  have  appeared  on  thb 
^  subject  are,  the  address  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  tbe  King  of  the  French. 
'  and  his  mi^esty*s  reply.     We  extract  them  from  the  Morning  Post  of  Saturday, 
May  4  :— 


**  The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  his  own  i 
that  of  his  clergy,  on  Tuesday : — 

"  •  SiBB — We  offer  to  your  majesty,  with  our  respectful  homage,  the  sentineats 
most  in  conformity  with  our  present  position.  We  can  never  conceive  '*  that  tbe 
state  can  suffer  from  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  church,  and  the  church  from  the 
grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  state. "f  This  conviction,  which  was  proclaimed 
six  hundred  years  affo  by  a  holy  French  doctor,  the  honour  of  his  age  by  his  genius, 
and  of  tbe  clergy  by  t ne  heroism  of  his  virtues,  is  also  that  of  the  clergy  and 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  They  take  pleasure  in  expressing  it  to  you,  sire,  as  an 
unequivocal  sien  of  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  and  the  surest  pledge  of 
their  hopes.  They  take  pleasure  in  declaring  to  you  that  France  is  too  dear  to 
them  for  them  to  cede  to  any  person  the  glory  oi  being  more  submissive  to  her 
laws,  or  more  devoted  to  her  honour.  God  ^ant  that  these  benefits  may  not  be 
insensible  to  men  who  are  accustomed  to  see  m  an  act  of  justice  a  motive  for  grati- 
tude, and  in  the  freedom  of  their  ministry  a  new  means  of  making  the  government 
still  more  respected.  This  devotedness  will  be  understood  and  preferred  by  the 
high  wisdom  of  the  king.  He  will  deem  it  to  be  worthy  of  our  pacific  mission,  of 
the  loyalty  of  our  character,  and  equally  beneficial  to  religion  and  the  country. 
Permit  us,  sire,  to  add  our  sincere  prayers  to  God,  that  he  will  continue  to  bestow 
upon  your  majesty  and  your  august  family  his  most  abundant  blessings.' 

**  The  king  replied : — 

*' '  I  thank  you,  Monsieur  1' Arcbev^que,  for  the  good  wishes  that  you  offer  to 
me  personally,  and  in  the  name  of  tbe  clergy  of  Paris.  I  thought  I  had  given 
pledees  enouffh  of  my  desire  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  religion,  and  to  surround 
the  clergy  with  all  tbe  respect,  all  the  veneration,  that  are  due  to  it,  for  it  to  beeome 
useless  to  remind  me  of  them  in  the  way  I  have  just  heard.  What  I  can  say  to 
yon.  Monsieur  I'Archev^que,  is,  what  you  know  already,  that  the  clergy  may  rel^ 
upon  all  my  good  will,  all  my  interest,  and  also  on  the  constancy  of  my  efforts  to 
assure  to  France  the  benefits  of  religion,  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  be  at 
once  the  best  guarantee  against  tbe  vices  which  produce  disorder  in  society,  and 
the  source  of  all  the  virtues  which  insure  the  happiness  of  men.*" 

•yLHiff^JIISSlS*^*"**  *"  «»it«>»«n  «>ruin  oui  dlcnnt  vrt  Imperio  pMsen  et  libertalea  TYclsitsni^,  »el 
Bcoltttti  pitMptrit«t«n  ft  exiat»tion«m  Inptrii  nopltunm^S.  BmJEpiit.  9^r 
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if  to  be  carried  on  are»  in  appearance^ 
DO  less  justifiable.  Colleges  can  be 
pat  under  an  interdict  bj  the  simple 
withdrawal  of  their  chaplains ;  and 
bishops  can  bring  matters  to  this  ex* 
tremitj  whenever  they  disapprove  of 
the  character,  the  principles,  or  the 
dispositions  of  anv  collegiate  professor. 
A  passage  from  the  work  of  M.  Genin, 
"The  Jesuits  and  the  University," 
illustrating  this  power  and  its  exercise, 
is  so  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  that  we 
isk  no  excuse  for  citing  it : — 

"M.  de  Bonald,  faithful  inheritor  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  family  (they  are  well 
enough  known),  was,  in  1830,  no  more 
than  a  legitimist  and  ultra-mont«ne 
bishop,  representing  among  the  clergy 
the  school  of  M.  le  Maistre.  The  go- 
vernment of  July  chose  him  from  the 
crowd,  to  make  of  him  an  archbishop, 
A  primate,  in  fine,  a  cardinal.  It  was 
desirable  to  have  at  the  baptism  of  the 
Count  of  Paris  the  decoration  of  a 
cardinal's  hat.  M.  de  Bonald  resigned 
himself  to  the  wearing  of  it.  Gratitude 
has  always  been  the  virtue  of  great 
souls.  M.  de  Bonald  has  just  succeeded 
in  paying  his  debt  to  the  government, 
by  publishine  in  the  '  Univers'  an  epistle 
harsher  and  haughtier  than  all  which 
had  appeared  before,  as  well  as  more 
embarrassing  to  the  government.  M.  de 
Bonald  has  invented  an  ingenious  means 
of  puttmg  colleges  under  an  interdict 
and  excommunication:  If  a  professor 
pronounce  a  word  in  the  least  equivocal, 
at  the  first  report  of  it  the  bishop  shall 
withdb^w  the  chaplain — he  has  the  right 
to  do  so.  Thus  the  hierarchy  militant 
finds  itself  armed  with  a  legal  means  of 
obtainine  over  the  state  a  prompt,  cer- 
tain, and  complete  victory.  It  will  ob- 
tain an  absolute  mastery  over  public 
instruction;  there  will  oe  no  books 
adopted,  no  professors  appointed  or 
retamed,  except  such  as  are  pleasing*in 
the  sight  of  the  episcopaoy ;  every 
bishop  will  compel  the  minister  to  march 
before  him,  and  at  his  orders.  The 
idea  is  simple,  commanding,  and  big 
with  grent  results.  It  is  a  true  trait  of 
genius. 

**  M.  de  Bonald  declares  his  desire  to 
lee  liberty  of  instruction  in  France 
«ttcA  ai  it  existi  in  Belgium.  A  single 
incident  wfll  Ibmish  a  foretaste  of  the 
sweet  attractions  of  this  Belgian  free- 
dom. 

••  The  village  of  Sibret  rejoiced  in  a 
ichool-master  and  a  cure.  One  fine 
festal  day,  the  da^  of  our  Lad^  in  Sep- 
tember, the  cure  made  a  visit  to  the 


teacher,  ac^mpanied  by 

We    shall   soon 


a  diocesan  in« 
spector.  Patience ! 
know  inspectors  of  this  description. 
The  inspection  is  commenced  upon  a 
desk  containing  private  papers,  some 
books,  and  a  few  poor  trinkets,  the 
schoolmaster's  property — his  archives, 
his  library,  his  little  treasures.  The 
whole  house  is  then  searched  from  the 

{i;arret  to  the  cellar,  minutely,  scrupu- 
ously.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  commune  where  the  schoolmaster 
was  much  loved,  and  which  was  drawn 
in  crowds  to  the  spot,  this  general 
battu  brought  down  nothing.  But 
mind.  There  was  found  behind  a  pic- 
ture an  old  number  of  the  Bel^^  Ob- 
server, a  liberal  paper.  This  paper 
may  have  been  pastea  behind  the  frame 
of  the  picture;  the  Echo  of  Lux- 
emburgh  does  not  explain.  Pasted  or 
not  pasted,  it  was  an  awful  affair.  The 
culpable  teacher  obtained  pardon  only 
on  swearing  reiterated  oaths  to  be  wiser 
in  future.  Since  the  day  of  the  search 
he  would  not  dare  to  read  even  the  Ec^o 
of  Brussels. 

"  An  honest  bursher,  who  witnessed 
the  transaction,  could  not  let  it  pass  in 
silence.  In  his  indignation  he  gave  a 
statement  of  it ;  but  ho  was  very  careful 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  his  crime.  Had  the  teacher 
been  suspected  of  having  had  the  bold- 
ness to  complain,  he  would  have  been 
ruined. 

'< '  I  declare,'  said  M.  Peron  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement — **  I  declaro 
on  my  soul  and  conscience,  that,  seeing 
the  secrets  of  an  upright  and  peaceabM 
citizen  exposed  by  such  a  visit,  and  all 
the  sacredness  of  domestic  life  violated 
by  it,  I  was  filled  with  indignation :  and 
that  it  is  I  alone,  in  my  quality  of 
echevin,  who  have  siven  to  Uiis  illegal 
and  arbitrary  act  all  publicity. 

***  (Signed)  J.  B.  Psrom,  Echevin. 

'*  •  Sibret,  Deconber  24, 1843,* 

**  When  cur^s  shall  be  arbiters  of  the 
fortune  of  teachers — ^when  instructors 
shall  no  more  dare  to  read  a  journal 
without  the  cur£*s  permission,  then 
instruction  will  be  truly  free.     Here  is 

liberty  such  as  it  exists  in  Belgium 

such,  as  M.  de  Bonald  desires  it  to  be- 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  deny  to  the 
state  the  right  of  inspeotine  eocleeiasti^ 
cal  schools;  and  he  would  claim  the 
right  of  inspecting  lay  schools  for  the 
clergT.  If  these  claims  are  conceded,  it 
has  been  well  said,  the  bishops  will 
i^ign  over  the  little  seminaries  by  abso- 
lute authority,  and  over  the  colleges  by 
irresistible  influence.  They  will  be 
masters  every  where."' 


Les  Jesultes  et  rUniversite.-— p.  311. 
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They  wUl  be  masters  every  where  I 
Tbii  is  eTideotiy  the  end  aimed  at  by 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Chorch 
of  Rome  in  France.  Nor  is  it  un- 
reasonable, in  the  abstracti  that  such 
an  end  should  be  an  object  of  their 
ttronff  desire.  They  cannot  even  in 
thougnt  separate  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  so  as  that  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  wholly  distinct  and  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  The  faith  of 
an  el^?e  may  materially  be  affected  by 
the  agencies  through  which  secular  in- 
struction is  imported  to  him ;  and 
although  the  manner  in  which  a  school- 
master passes  his  leisure  hours  may 
seem  a  matter  of  private  and  persomu 
concern — a  matter  not  to  be  mquired 
into  unless  morals  or  decorum  are 
violated,  yet  it  is  not  beyond  the  pro- 
vince, the  rights,  or  duties  of  one  to 
whom  the  cure  of  souls  is  entrusted,  to 
give  warning  or  to  complain,  if  the 
tastes  or  habits  of  a  schoolmaster  afford 
reasonable  ground  for  apprehension 
that  the  moral  or  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  youne  persons  confided  to  his 
charge  may  be  harmed  by  his  conver- 
sation or  example.  Where  the  cure 
or  the  bishop  entertains  an  apprehen- 
sion of  this  nature,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  should  demand  the  removal  of 
a  master  whom  he  thinks  unsuited  to 
his  office,  or,  fkiling  in  the  demand, 
that  he  should  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  discredit  the  school  where  such 
danger  exists,  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
whom  he  can  influence. 

But  while  considered  only  in  their 
religious  principles  and  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  France  would 
be  justified  in  making  such  demands 
as  these,  and  insisting  upon  them  ; 
considered  in  another  relation — that 
into  which  they  have  entered  with  the 
state — they  were  bound  to  be  more 
moderate  and  unassuming.  The 
Church  of  Rome  in  France  formally 
surrendered  a  portion  of  its  rights  or 
claims,  in  order  to  insure  its  exMtence. 
It  consented  to  conform  itself  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  country  in  which 
it  was  not  to  be  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  engagements  it  con- 
tracted when  entering  into  this  accom- 
modation are  violatea  by  the  claims  it 
now  puts  forward,  and  by  the  exer- 


tions it  b  making  to  place  'itself  ia 
absolute  authority  over  the  odueatioi 
of  the  country.  The  ministers  and 
members  of  other  communions  have 
now  equal  rights,  equal  protactioB» 
and  equal  support  wiui  tiiose  of  the 
Chiurch  of  Rome  in  France.  No 
coDununion,  therefore,  can  daim  a 
paramount  ascendancy  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education.  This  state 
of  things,  the  consequoices  involved 
in  it,  and  the  duties  to  whidi  it  ffives 
rise,  has  been  admirably  described  by 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  his  **  Rapport 
sur  le  projet  de  loi,'**  &c. 

''In  a  country  where  all  forms  of 
worship  are  equally  protected  bj  law — 
where  many  distinct  communions  have 
the  cost  of  their  religious  services  do- 


frayed  equally  by  the  state,  the 
blishments  dedicated  to  public  instmo- 
tion  are  of  right  and  by  necessity  open 
to  children  of  all  communions ;  whcnee 
it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  refi- 
gious  instruction,  without  ceasing  to  be 
truly  religious,  that  is  to  say,  positire, 
deep-laid  (aj^profondi),  and  dogmatical, 
ought  to  be  given  separatdy,  bv  ministers 
of  each  form  of  worship,  to  chilor^i  whose 
families  belong  to  theur  respective  com- 
munions :  and  in  the  secona  place,  that 
the  literary  and  scientific  instmctioA 
which  is  receiyed  in  common,  ousht  to 
be  given  with  reserve  and  discretion  m 
all  points  which  may  materially  concern 
the  diversity  of  creeds. 

'*  This  state  of  things  has  its  advan- 
tages and  its  jierils.  it  is,  truly,  public 
education—it  is  life  with  its  difficulties, 
embarrassments,  trials,  which  commence 
with  college — (c'«s<  la  cw,  ce  sont  set 
difficuUis,  8es  embarrass  s€s  fpreuvcM,  qmi 
commencent  des  U  coUege\  It  is  good. 
Inasmuch  as  religious  liDerty  is  eood 
and  necessary  to  toach  men  from  infancy 
that  they  should  live  in  mutual  charity 
— it  is  good,  to  teach  young  minds  bo- 
times  to  respect  in  each  other  that 
which  is  most  worthy  of  respect — sin- 
cerity of  belief  in  things  that  concern 
salvation.  But  a  rule  such  as  this 
cannot  be  imposed  on  any  by  mere 
authority:  all  characters  are  not  fires 
enough  to  bear  it.  It  is  iust  that  pa- 
rents, if  they  conceive  alarm,  may  bt 
able  to  with^aw  the  objects  of  their  so- 
licitude from  the  im^  ned  danger.  It  is 
just  that  they  shall  &id,  apart  from  the 
establishments  of  the  state,  others, 
where  their  own  creed  has  an  uncUvidsd 
empire—where    their    belief   is  excfak- 


•  Supplement  au  Siecle  du  Mercredi,  17th  Avril,  1844. 
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stTcly  recognised,  their  worship  exdu* 
siyelj  practised — where  religious  in* 
strtiction,  sneh  as  their  conscience  de« 
mands,  presides  over,  and  penetrates 
all  departments  of  ednoation. 

The  necessary  existence  of  schools 
mabtained  bj  private  exertion  among 
the  agencies  of  national  education, 
suggests  the  question  how  far  instruc- 
tion should  be  free;  and  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  ^Rapport"  with  con- 
summate ability* 

"Liberty,"  obsenres  the  duke,  "11- 
bertv  alone  can  give  or  restore  life  to 
ettablishments  of  this  description.  But 
of  what  liberty,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
of  what  degree  of  liberty  do  we  speak  ? 
Are  we  discoursing  of  a  legitimate  li-* 
berty,  subiect  to  prudent  conditions, 
surrounded  by  guardian  |>reoautions ; 
or  of  a  libertv  absolute,  without  rule, 
condition,  or  limits  ? 

"This  question  ma^  for  a  moment 
cause  surprise.  To  this  hour  we  know 
in  France  no  Uberty  which  has  not 
limits.  To  this  hour  we  have  it  as  an 
admitted  fact,  that,  when  a  constitu- 
tional right  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  an 
individual,  it  is  indispensable  that  so- 
ciety have  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  ex- 
ercise of  it.  The  libertv  of  the  press 
is  a  case  in  point.  When  we  freed 
books,  loumals,  periodical  publications 
from  the  censorship,  we  subjected  to 
leeal  conditions  authors,  ecUtors,  and 
printers. 

"  Can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  work  of 
education?  If  the  right  to  address 
one's  self  pnblioly  to  mature  men,  to  ex- 
ercise, by  means  of  the  press,  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  over  minds  already 
formed,  has  need  of  being  regulated, 
can  it  be  that  the  ris^ht  to  educate,  not 
one's  own  children,  ^omestic  education 
is  sacred  and  inviolable,)  but  those  of 
another ;  of  assembling  in  hundreds 
young  persons,  and  exercising  over 
their  understandings,  yet  immature,  an 
influence  almost  inthout  bounds — exer« 
cising  this  influenoe  continually,  in  pri- 
vate, out  of  the  public  view-*-can  it  be, 
we  ask,  that  a  right  like  this  shall  be 
abandoned  to  the  first  who  claims  it, 
without  there  being  an  opportunity  to 
demand  of  him  who  he  Is,  whence  he 
comes,  what  titles  he  can  put  forth  to 
the  confldence  of  fismilies  ? 

"  6tranp;e  as  it  is,  gentlemen,  this 
absolute  nght  has  been  defended. 

"In  many  writinffs  distributed  to  vou, 
in  the  greater  number  of  petitions  daily 
presented  to  you,  absolute  liberty  of  in<r 
struQt^op  is  claimed—liberty  such  as  it 
exists  in  Belgium ;  in  other  words,  if  the 


petitioners  understand  what  they  say, 
they  claim  for  every  individual,  whoever 
he  may  be,  without  distinction  or  excep* 
tion,  for  everv  association  whatever,  tne 
right  to  found  not  only  schools  but  col- 
lep;es,  not  only  colleges  but  uuiversities, 
without  having  to  go  throufirh  any  other 
formality  than  that  of  tiudng  out  a 
patent,  as  if  he  were  about  to  open  a 
store  or  keep  a  shop;  they  claim  the 
right  of  teaching  whatever  one  wishes, 
to  whomsoever  he  wishes,  without  being 
bound  to  submit  to  any  superintendence 
whatever.** 

The  liberty  claimed  for  instruction 
in  France,  that  which  exists  in  Bel- 
gium, sefems  to  find  little  favour  in  tha 
eyes  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 

'<We  have  not  to  examine,  gentle- 
men, under  the  empire  of  what  circum- 
stances this  state  of  things,  unexampled 
perhaps  in  the  world,  has  established  it- 
self in  a  neighbouring  country.  We 
have  not  to  estimate  its  consequences 
under  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  the  success  of 
study.  Official  documents  fail  us — ^they 
fail  the  Belgian  government  itself,  de- 
prived as  it  is  from  henceforth  of  all 
right  of  inspection  over  private  instruc- 
tion, and  even  communsi  and  provincial 
when  it  does  not  provide  an  endowment. 
At  the  same  .time,  if  we  may  iorm  a 
judgment  from  the  testimony  of  men 
placed  high  enough  in  the  country  and 
near  enough  to  the  facts  to  see  and  un- 
derstand them — if  we  are  to  judge, 
above  all,  from  the  report  of  the  jury 
charged  in  1643  to  pronounce  on  the 
compositions  sent  in  to  a  general  com- 
petition from  the  principal  colleges  in^the 
realm — ^the  state  of  studies  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  We  affirm  nothing  on  this 
subiect.  We  limit  ourselves  within  a 
declaration  that  nothing,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  has  appears  to  us  an  ob- 
ject of  desire,  or  good  to  imitate.  Not  • 
withstanding  the  number  of  petitions  re- 
ferred to  us,  notwithstandmg  the  ex- 
treme vivacity  of  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  petitioners,  the  greater  part  of 
whom.  It  is  true,  do  not  appear  to  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  range  of 
their  demands,  your  commission  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  eround  for 
serious  deliberation  as  to  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  the  course  followed  to 
this  day.  Your  commission  thinks  that 
at  this  day,  as  ten  years  since  in  pri- 
mary instruction,  guarantees  are  indis- 
pensable ;  that  every  man  who  devotes 
nimself  to  the  high  and  delicate  profes- 
sion of  instructor  of  vouth,  ought 
to  be  requhred  to  prove  his  worthiness, 
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and  to  prore  it  regularly  htforg  compe* 
tent  judge* ;  that  erery  establuhment 
formed  with  a  Tieir  to  instrnction  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  authorities — that  OTerj  deriation 
fh)m  rule,  every  disorder,  should  be 
prompilv  and  se%'erely  corrected. 

*'  Ancl  these  competent  judges — who 
are  they  ? 

*•  To  whom,  under  a  regime  of  liberty, 
ought  this  superintendence  to  be  confided? 

'*Here  a  difficult  question  prefents 
itself. 

"  The  state,  we  have  said,  gives,  and 
oueht  to  giro,  instruction  in  toe  estab- 
lishments it  founds  and  directs.  So  the 
charter  ordains — so  wills  good  sense 
and  social  interest,  which  is  the  law  of 
laws  and  the  reason  even  of  the  charter. 

*'  The  fftate  in  this  is  the  government 
itself  in  the  person  of  a  responsible  mi- 
nister— it  w  the  department  at  the  head 
of  which  this  minister  is  placed ;  it  is 
the  agents  employed  to  carry  its  pur- 
poses into  efPSect  (ce  sont  les  agens  d'exe- 
eution  <jui  Ml  emploie).  Now,  in  France, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  directs 
the  establishments  of  the  state,  and  im- 
parts instruction  through  the  medium  of 
a  vast  corporation,  whose  hierarchy  ex- 
tends to  all  parts  of  the  land,  whose 
members  are  kept  in  harmonious  union 
by  the  bonds  of  a  strict  and  honourable 
reciprocity  of  obligation  (dont  les  mem* 
brea  tieniient  entre  eux  par  les  liens 
d'unc  etroite  et  honorable  soKdarite). 

**  The  university,  that  grand  institu- 
tion of  the  empire,  which  bears  upon  its 
vigorous  organisation  the  impress  of  the 
genius  by  which  it  was  founded — ^the 
university,  that  active  and  puissant 
unity  which  has  traversed,  without  suf- 
fering destruction  or  dismemberment, 
the  dtiBcult  days  of  the  restoration  and 
the  perilous  days  of  1630 — the  univer- 
sity animates  and  fills  with  its  presence 
all  grades,  all  functions  of  instruction, 
administration,  professorate,  superin- 
tendence— ^the  university  (le  corps  en- 
seignant^  suffices  for  all — ^nothing  is 
done  without  it  or  apart  from  it.** 

Such  is  the  prorision  declared  for 
the  government  of  education  in  France. 
The  university  is  the  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  state.  As  such,  it 
must  be  to  some  extent  liable  to  suspi- 
cions of  partiality  towards  national 
establishments*  and  of  an  indisposition 
to  ikvour  the  erection  of  schools  to  be 
endowed  and  directed  by  individuals. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  does  not  over- 
look or  undervalue  the  objections  whidh 
may  be  urged  on  such  grounds  against 
the  policy  of  confiding  exoTosive 
powers  to  a  body  liable  tp  be  warped 


in  the  exercise  of  them  by  inteml  or 
prejudice ;  and  acconfingly  he  prsvldei 
for  the  difficulty  by  associating  in  Ur 
office  with  the  profeMors  of  the  nU 
versity,  parties  whose  appomtmept  viH 
serve  as  a  guarantee  to  the  publie  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  shall  not  bt 
postponed  to  the  prejoeioes  of  a  partiei- 
iar  society.  The  change  proposed  by 
the  duke  to  meet  this  difficulty  is,  that 
henceforth  it  shall  not  be  necesary 
that  a  minority  of  the  comnussioMn 
appointed  to  pronotmoe  upon  the  coii> 
petency  of  schoolmasters  or  candidsta 
for  the  office  of  instmctors*  diall  eon* 
sist  of  university  professors. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  or 
any  other  change  baa  given  satis&ctioB 
to  the  ecclesiastical  party.  If  thit 
party  were  powerleasy  concessioiis  fu 
inferior  in  amount  would  be  sceept- 
able*  and  would  be  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness ;  but  what  it 
would  be  righteous  to  accept  in  a  stale 
of  weakness  or  an  hour  of  adverutr* 
roust  bcyin  promrons  timesy  eschewed. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  now  powcr- 
M9  at  least  thinks  itself  so,  in  France^ 
and  will  not  let  the  opportunity  escape 
to  confirm  and  consolidate  its  strength 
by  usurping  dominion  ordr  the  oatiooal 
education.  Its  only  antagonist  is  ^ 
government  personified  in  the  nnive^ 
sity  and  its  champions.  As  to  the 
mass  of  the  French  people*  the  chorck 
seems  to  feel  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
combat  were  left  to  its  arbitrstioiw 
the  cause  of  the  priesthood  would  pre- 
vail. If  tbe  diplomas  of  the  univer- 
sity were  declared  unnecessair,  «id 
the  superintendence  of  the  umveraitj 
dispensed  with»  the  certificate  of  tbe 
bishop  would  ensure  pupils  to  every 
schoolmaster^  the  visits  of  the  cur^  to 
the  school  would  silence  tbe  remon- 
strances or  complaints  of  pamts 
against  the  teacher  s  negligenoe.  hi 
short,  were  the  nnirersi^  to  ab£cate 
its  functions,  the  clergy  would  have  s 
monopoly  of  education.  The  wirofe 
mass  of  the  people  would  be  driven  to 
seek  instruction  in  their  sdmols,  because 
no  teacher  would  dare  to  open  a  sdiool 
without  their  sanction,  ana  none  could 
profitably  keep  a  school  open  who  dM 
not  conduct  himsdf  in  sudi  a  maonfr 
as  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

The  state  in  France  could  doCImI^ 
itself  unconcerned  when  a  matter  of 
so  vital  moment  was  at  hasard.  Hov- 
ev^  low  a  government  ma^  be  Id  it| 
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idtOM  and  ends  aod  however  indifferent 
to  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  people,  it 
must  of  necessitj  desire  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state  are  trained  up  to  be 
ffood  and  loyal  sabjects,  to  respect  the 
Mws,  and  to  desire  the  national  wel- 
fiure.  To  ensure,  so  far  as  it  has  power, 
sQch  objects,  it  must  endeavour  to  shape 
out  a  system  of  education  which  shall 
correspond  with,  or  be  suitable  to,  the 
constitution  of  the  realm ;  and  it  must 
take  heed  that  this  system  be  adminis- 
tered by  agents  who  shall  give  effect 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
founded.  Such  must  naturally  be  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  it 
is  perhaps  no  less  naturally  the  inte- 
rest, which  implies  or  involves  the 
duty,  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  state  shall  be  cir* 
cumvented. 

In  carnring  out  its  purposes,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  France  has  the 
great  advantage  of  constituting  a  body 
in  which  the  force,  physical  and  moral, 
is  governed  by  an  absolute  authority. 
There  are  in  France  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  clergy  of  the  second 
order,  and  there  are  eighty  archbishopa 
and  bishops.  ThU  body  of  eighty,  (or 
in  their  several  departments  or  dio- 
ceses each  one  of  them,)  wield  a  des- 
potism over  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
are  placed  altogether  at  their  mercy. 
The  bishops  may  censure,  suspend, 
depose  them  by  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 
authority.  According  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church  catholic  as  well  as  Roman 
CathoUc,  the  right  of  the  parish  priest 
is  no  less  cIcat  and  stable  than  that  of 
the  diocesan.  Both  may  be  removed 
tar  good  cause  shown,  and  by  legal 
process;  neither  can  be  removed 
capriciously.  In  France  at  this  day 
the  laws  of  the  church  respecting  the 
rights  of  Uie  clergy  are  no  longer  in 
iorce,  and  the  second  order  have  no 
security  except  so  long  as  they  retain 
the  &vour  and  good-will  of  tlieir  su- 
periors: the  means  by  which  such  a 
state  of  thiuffs  has  been  brought  to 
pass  are  woruiy  of  notice. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  of  restoring  religious 
worship  in  France,  he  was  sensible  of 
the  duiger  to  which  he  exposed  his 
government  by  lending  the  support 
and  countenance  of  the  state  to  pro- 


bably forty  thousand  of  his  eneniiies. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  convert  the  body  of  the  clergy 
into  friends,  and  was  sure  that  the 
treasures  at  his  disposal  were  not 
ample  enough  to  purchase  them. 
Another  course  was  open  to  him :  he 
might  make  them  dependent  on  the 
bishops,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  be* 
lieve  that  he  was  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  the  good- will  of  the 
prelates,  who  would  be  brought  into 
closer  intercourse  with  his  person  and 
hb  court,  than  of  the  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands over  whom  they  were  to  exercise 
authority.  This  was  the  policy  on 
which  he  acted.  He  placed  the  clergy 
at  the  mercy  of  their  chiefs,  and  had 
then  only  to  influence  the  chiefs  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  body  move 
at  his'pleasure.  His  object,  Mr.  Genin 
observes,  was  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  organic  articles  to  the 
concordat  for  the  re-establishment  of 
religious  worship.  Article  xxxi.  pro- 
vides that  "  the  officiating  clergy  are 
approved  by  the  bishop,  and  may  be 
removed  by  bim.  Les  Deservants 
sont  approuves  par  Tev^ue  et  revoca' 
bles  par  lai."* 

"  These  words,"  Mr.  Genin  ^oes  on 
to  say,  "  have  crushed  the  mferior 
clergy,  have  reduced  them  to  nothing ; 
for  revocation  contains  in  itself  all  ca- 
nonical penalties.  It  contains  still  more 
at  this  day  that  of  taking  away  all 
right  to  the  emolument  of  office  (traite- 
ment),  and  thus  to  the  very  means  of 
existence.  The  bishop,  the  least  of 
his  grand  vicars,  can  exercise  over  all 
the  offidating  priests,  that  is  to  say, 
over  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  pas- 
toral clergy,  an*  arbitrary  power,  and 
can  at  pleasure  reduce  them  to  misery." 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  were  restored 
and  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church  re- 
established in  the  concordat  between 
Pius  VII  and  Louis  XVIII— that  of 
June,  1817.  The  third  article  of 
this  concordat  declares  that  *'  the 
articles  called  organic,  which  were 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
holiness,  and  published  without  his 
approval  (sans  son  aveu),  bth  April, 
1602,  at  the  same  time  with  the  con*- 
cordat  of  15th  July,  1801,  are  abroi^ 
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gated  tM  all  they  Gontaiu  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  tmd  Uuce  of  the  church," 
Such  a  declaration  as  thU*  whether 
the  document  in  which  it  is  foond 
were  or  were  not  formally  aooeptedy 
would  seem  to  direct  and  eigoin  a  re- 
currenee  to  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
church.  It  appears  not  to  have  had 
such  an  effect  The  French  bishops 
eontinued  to  exercise  the  authority 
amounting  to  despotismt  to  which  they 
were  unrighteously  exalted^  and  the 
clergy>  thus  made  dependent  on  them» 
abide  in  the  helplessness  and  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced  by 
the  policy  of  the  oonsubur  gorem- 
ment« 

We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the 
effects  which  this  violation  of  ancient 
law  has  had  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  clergy  in  France.  We 
are  considering  only  the  facilities  it 
has  afforded  to  an  ecclesiastical  oli- 
garchy for  carrying  on  an  animated 
struggle  with  the  soTorei^p  and  the 
state.  As  soon  as  the  bishops  had 
decided  on  their  course,  their  great 
army*  an  army  pud  by  the  state  while 
warring  against  it,  was  in  the  field* 
and  in  position  to  do  the  duty  assigned 
to  it.  What  a  lesson  to  human  pride 
and  to  the  policy  which  disregards 
justice  and  principle.  No  matter*  said 
the  craft  of  statesmanship*  how  the 
ministers  of  religion  shall  be  changed 
and  degraded  by  an  oppressive  law — 
no  matter  how  the  vices  of  a  servile 
condition,  sycophancy,  tale-bearing, 
espionage,  jealousies,  envyings,  dis- 
trust, base  fears,  baser  expectations 
and  hopes,  may  demoralize  the  body 
by  whom  the  people  are  to  be  in- 
structed in  religious  duties  and  ani- 
mated to  discharge  them— -no  matter 
how  God  may  be  dishonoured  in  his 
debased  ministers: — so  long  as  they  are 
prevented  from  being  troublesome  to 
the  state,  by  beioff  held  in  subjection 
to  their  bishops,  &q  government  will 
care  **  for  none  of  those  things.*'  But 
such  schemes  <' return  to  plague  the 
inventor ;"  and  the  very  contrivance 
that  placed  collars  around  the  necks 
of  the  priests,  and  put  the  reins  into 
the  bishops*  hands,  has  become  perni- 
cious to  ^e  power  it  was  designed  to 
aerv^  and  has  enabled  the  prelacy  to 
j^  we  bonds  by  which  they  restrained 


their  dei>eQdaDt99  as  slips  from  wlaAt 
at  such  times  as  they  thiok  meet,  they 
can  loose  them  upon  their  antagoni^ 
or  their  prey. 

But  we  must  do  Napoleon  a  jostioe. 
''  Cssar  never  did  wrong  without  just 
cause.*'  If  Napoleon  confided  extra* 
vagant  powers  to  the  prelacy,  he  was 
prudent  in  selecting  the  agents  bj 
whom  it  was  to  be  exercised.  One 
only  of  the  bishops  he  niun^  is  now 
in  existence,  and  that  one  baa  refused 
to  join  in  the  factious  clamour  throi^ 
which  the  university  and  the  state  are 
to  be  overborne. 

"  The  episcopacy  of  France  is  com* 
posed  of  fifteen  archbishops  and  sixty- 
five  bishops.  Of  the  archbishops  three 
were  named  by  the  restoration  ;  twelve 
Owe  their  title  to  the  iroTemment  of 
July.  Of  the  sixty-five  bishops,  sevett* 
teen  were  named  by  the  reetoration, 
forty-seven  owe  their  title  to  the  go- 
vernment of  July.  One  only,  BL  le 
Cardinal  de  Latour  d*AuTergDe,  dates 
from  the  consulate.** 

M.  la  Cardinal  de  Latour  d'A» 
vergne,  according  to  M.  Geoin*  is  the 
solitary  bishop  who  has  opposed  him- 
self to  the  factious  movenuDt  ia 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  his 
dignified  brethren  are  all  ongaged*  It 
is  a  curious  fact  in  history*  M.  de 
JBonald  fiercelv  opposes  the  govern- 
ment which  raised  him  to  the  djgnily 
of  archbishop  and  cardinal— <Ae  only 
remaining  bishop  of  Napoleon*s  oh^ce 
defends  it. 

There  are  few  readers*  we  tufff' 
bend*  who  will  need  to  be  appnssd 
that  the  contest  with  the  umversi^ 
has  not  for  its  object  to  vindicate  edu- 
cation from  the  control  of  a  monopoly* 
and  to  make  it  really  free.  "  Liberty 
of  instruction**  suai  as  it  exists  ta 
JBelgium"  is  no  doubt  the  cry ;  ''U^ 
berty  incompatible  with  the  diplomat^ 
the  brevets  of  capacity*  the  oerti^ 
cates  of  morali^  Ranted  bv  a  mo- 
nopolizing university.*'  Such  ia  the 
demand ;  but  such  a  liber^  would  he 
only  a  stage  in  the  process  of  transi- 
tion to  a  slavery*  in  which  educatioa 
should  be  so  abased*  as  to  be  recon- 
cileable  with  gross  superstition.  The 
opntest  between  the  universi^  and  the 
i)huroh  lag  in  truthi  a  oontest  to  det«^ 
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nhit  whether  the  mass  of  the  people 
ore  to  be  trained  as  Bubjeots  for  the 
tate  or  vassals  for  Romanism.  And 
herefore  the  church  brings  its  whole 
K>wer  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack; 
Ad  therefore  the  state,  with  such 
brce  as  it  can  command,  resists. 

What  education  will  become,  if  the 
church  succeed,  maj  be  inferred  from 
be  character  of  those  devices  which 
ire  DOW  among  the  munition  and  ma- 
ihinery  of  war,  disposed  and  governed 
>j  the  ecclesiastical  party.  Of  these 
A.  Genin  gives  some  specimens  well 
rorthy  of  attention.  If  they  startle 
IS,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  enterprise 
vhich  can  hazard  such  experiments 
)n  the  easiness  of  human  belief,  they, 
)n  the  other  hand,  remind  us  of  that 
.*UDd  of  credulity  in  our  common  na- 
ture, upon  which,  in  all  ages,  bold  and 
crafty  men  have  drawn  with  advan- 
tage. There  never  existed  a  body  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses 
>f  humanity  as  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  bare  fact, 
that  they  have  published  and  circu- 
lated, in  this  the  nineteenth  century, 
narratives  which  sane  men  would 
pronounce  wholly  incredibl6»  is  in  it- 
self a  proof  that  there  are  still  recipi- 
snts  for  stories  the  most  absurd  and 
irrational.  They  do  not  appear  to 
tdvanta^e  in  M.  Genin's  representa- 
tions of  them.  They  seem  indeed 
billing  to  avail  themselves  of  all  op- 
portunitiesy  however  unfair>  to  promote 
their  views»  and  to  be  content  if  they 
can  advance  the  interests  of  theur  order 
Bit  the  cost  of  abanng  religion  to  the 
level  of  man's  sensual  nature,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  worst  infirmities  of 
the  human  mind. 

From  the  many  devices  to  ftirther 
the  ends  of  devotion  or  superstition 
described  by  M.  Genin,  we  shall  con- 
(ine  ourselves  to  his  notice  of  one^ 
''the  miraculous  medal.'*  It  seems 
to  be  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
contrivances  for  materialismg  and  cor- 
rupting religion,  and  it  affbrds  perhaps 
the  fairest  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
designs  and  character  of  the  party 
who  have  had  recourse  to  it. 

The  **  miraculous  medal"  was  struck 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  and  at  her 
especial  desire,  in  the  year  1832,  and 
bas  since  then  been  oircolated  through- 
out  the  world.  Within  seven  years, 
'<th6  hlitorical  notice"  of  the  medal 
hat  passed  through  eight  ecUtionsj  of 


which  the  first  seven  amounted  t<K 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand copies;  and  translations  of  it 
have  been  made  into  Italian,  English^ 
Flemish,  German,  Spanish,  Greek,'and 
Chinese.  Such  was  the  industrv  and 
enterprise  of  those  who  plannea  and 
would  promote  thb  "devotion."  Th^ 
prepared  a  book  of  wonders  —  they 
sold  it  at  a  price  which  attracted  pur- 
chasers, but  scarcely  remunerated  the 
printers ;  and  they  took  care  to  have 
It  translated  into  several  languages. 
We  cannot  spare  time  to  dwell  on 
many  curious  particulars  in  the  notice 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  these 
material  devotions  have  their  origin; 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  extracts  serving  to  show  what 
ai*e  the  virtues  by  which  the  "  miraou-* 
lous  medal"  is  recommended. 

"  In  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  a  soldier 
was  in  the  hospital,  spitting  blood  during 
a  period  of  six  months,  and  at  the  point 
of  death.  They  ofi'cr  him  the  sacrament ; 
he  refuses  obstinately  :  *  I  have  neither 
robbed  nor  murdered.'  They  press  him  r 

•  Listen,  my  sister :  after  all,  pray  leave 
roe  Quiet.' 

"  The  rector  comes  forward ;  he  is 
also  repulsed ;  then  a  curate.  At  last 
the  sick  man  becomes  furious  ;  he  be^ns 
to  swear  and  blaspheme.  Night  falls  ; 
the  death-rattle  is  alreadv  in  his  throat. 
Then  sister  Radier  conceived  a  brilliant 
idea:  pretendinfi^  to  settle  the  dying 
man's  bed,  she  slips  the  modal  between 
the  mattrasses. 

'*  Next  day,  our  patient  is  asked  how 
he  feels :  *  Very  well,  sister.  I  have 
had  a  good  night's  rest :  it  is  lone  since 
I  had  such  another.  But,  sister,  I  want 
to  confess.  Oh  !  beg  the  rector  to  come 
to  me.'    And  in  bis  impatience  he  began 

*  to  tell  aloud  his  greatest  faults.'  The 
audience,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
exceedine^ly  edified.  At  last  the  rector 
arrives,  the  soldier  confesses  for  a  whole 
hour — then  the  sister  asks  him,  •  Do  you 
know  what  we  did  ?*  •  What  was  it, 
sister  ?'  *  We  put  a  miraculous  medal 
of  the  holy  virgin  between  the  mat- 
trasses.'  'Ah  I  that,  then,  is  the  reason 
why  I  had  so  good  a  night.  Indeed,  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  the  matter, 
I  found  myself  so  much  changed,  and  I 
don't  know  what  hindered  me  fVom 
searching  the  bed  ;  I  thought  of  doine 
so.'  They  then  took  out  the  medal,  and 
when  he  saw  it,  he  kissed  it  with  respect 
and  afi^tion.  'This  it  is,'  he  cried^ 
'  which  has  given  me  strength  to  brave 
human  respect;  it  must  be  placed  in  my 
bntton-hole,  and  I  will  give  you  a  ribboQ 
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to  tie  it  beside  mcy  decoration*  (he  had 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. )  The 
ribbon  be  liad  first  offered  being  a  little 
UMd — *  Not  that  one,  sister,  bat  this  ; 
the  blessed  Virgin  well  desenres  a  new 
ribbon.'  The  sister,  wishuiff  to  treat 
his  wealiness  tenderW,  placed  the  medal 
so  that  it  should  not  be  too  conspicuous. 
'  Oh  I  do  not  hide  it,  sister,'  he  said ; 
*  put  it  beside  my  cross ;  I  will  not  blush 
to  show  it.^ 

*<  Another  example,  not  less  concln- 
sire:— 

*'  A  gentleman  of  Aleppo  baring  beea 
obliged  to  take  a  voyage  to  seek  the 
property  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
assassinated,  returned  home  quite  de- 
ranged. He  insulted  every  one,  blas- 
phemed the  holy  name  of  God,  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  the  saints.  The 
medal  was  applied,  and  a  Neuvaine  begun 
for  him.  The  three  first  days  he  ceased 
his  maledictions,  lu;. ;  but  having  wUsiaid 
kU  medal,  the  cun  was  not  perfected. 
They  found  it  again,  however,  and 
sewed  it  into  his  coat.  Two  davs  aflcr, 
an  abundant  perspiration  took  place, 
which  was  succeeded  by  his  complete 
recovery.  This  cure  made  a  peat  im- 
pression on  all  minds,  as  it  had  been 
•o  anxiously  desired."— (p.  254.) 

"Truly,  observes  M.  Genin,  «*this 
is  admirable !  a  man  is  impious,  a  blas- 
phemer, an  atheist,  mad ;  the  medal  is 
applied  to  him,  his  frenxy  diminishes, 
and  he  returns  to  better  sentiments. 
His  medal  eoes  astrav ;  he  relapses  into 
impiety,  ft  is  founa  afain ;  this  time 
it  IS  sewn  into  his  coat,  the  patient  per- 
spu-es  profusely,  and,  after  this  trans- 
piration, finds  himself  a  saint.  The 
medal  cures  both  moral  and  physical 
maladies  without  the  participation  of 
the  patient,  oven  aeainst  his  will.  Say 
now  is  not  this  medal  an  incomparable 
amulet! 

**  But  these  are  the  least  performances 
of  this  precious  talisman;  its  power 
serves  even  to  reconcile  famUv  discord. 
Hear  what  is  stated  b^  the  sister 
Boubat,  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity at  Chesne. 

**  A  young  pair,  in  consequence  of 
•ome  variance,  quarrelled,  and  so  vio- 
lently, that  the  husband  turned  his  wife 
out  of  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
He  then  began  to  throw  out  of  the 
windows  every  thing  belonging  to  her, 
to  frantic  was  he.  A  virtuous  person, 
who  with  several  others  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  calm  him,  adopted  the  idea  of 
patting  the  medal  into  a  pre$s  he  was 
beginmng  to  take  down.  Immediately, 
wuhout  Uie  other  people  |>resent  being 
able  to  imagine  why,  he  quits  the  press, 
becomes  cium,  peace  is  re-established, 
and  it  has  continued  oninterrupted  until 
now* 


M.  Genin*s  reflections  on  ihewe  jims 
ceases  are  neither  irrmtional  nor  on- 
jost: — 

**  As  the  medal,"  he  obs^^ea,  ^hta 
the  property  of  acting  infmlKbl j  and  in- 
dependently of  faith,  there  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  very  easy  mode  of  terminating 
the  difference  between  the  university 
and  the  dergv;  simply,  to  place  a 
miraculous  roMal  in  the  (^air  of  each 
professor  of  the  university.  A  diair 
should  serve  the  purpose  a«  well  as  a 
press.  The  medal  cured  the  possessed 
of  the  devil  in  China ;  no  donbt  it  wiH 
cure  the  pantheism  of  the  nrolessors  of 
phUosophy.  What  do  I  sav?  U  will 
make  each  of  them  an  absolvte  saint, 
and  all  will  return  to  order,  sinee  it  is 
certain  that  the  clergy  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  monopoly  from  the  university 
for  the  purpose,  merely,  of  appropriating 
it  to  themselves.** 

One  miracle  more^  And  we  coodnde 
our  extracts : — 

'*  in  the  year  1835,  Marie  Labassiere, 
aided  by  her  lover,  assassinated  her 
husband;  and  constrained  her  son,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  to  steep  his 
hands  in  his  father's  blood,  assigning  as 
a  reason  for  the  enormitr,  that  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  the  danger  of  being 
denounced  by  the  lad,  she  wished  to 
have  bim  as  an  accompUce.  Tlie  Court 
of  Assises  of  Limoges  condemned  Marie 

Labassiere  and  Pierre  G to  the 

punishment  of  death,  and  the  boy,  as 
having  acted  without  discretioa  (sans 
discernement)  to  be  confined  in  a  faouw 
of  correction  until  his  majority.  There 
was  an  appeid  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. In  the  interval  between  the  sen- 
tence and  the  appeal,  Bf.  Laforest,  a 
merchant,  who  recites  the  affair  himseU; 
took  the  miraculous  medal  from  hb  own 
neck,  and  passed  it  round  the  neck  of 
Marie  Labassiere.  "2  The  *  Historical 
Notice '  proceeds  :-^At  last  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  given. 
The  process  for  these  two  great  offn- 
ders  was  one — thehr  crime  the  same— 
the  same  their  oondemnation.  Marvel- 
lous effect  of  the  merciful  powers  of 
Marie  I  The  sentence  on  Pierre  G— • 
is  confirmed — ^the  sentence  on  the  boy  is 
confirmed — that  on  Marie  Labaniert  u 
annulled!  The  first  underwent  the 
sentence  of  death,  while  the  womaa- 
murderess  of  her  husband — and,  stfll 
more,  ^ilty  in  a  manner  of  parrieide  it 
the  onme  of  her  son,  whom  siie  rt^ 
dored  an  accomplice  in  his  father's  assas- 
sination.—is  remitted  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation  to  the  assises  of  Gnoet 
(Grease),  where  shs  is  relMssd  fnm, 
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the  sentence  of  death,  and  condemned 
only  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
she  undergoes  in  the  Maison  Centralo  of 
Limoges,  where  she  leads  a  life  void  of 
reproach,  penetrated  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude  towards  the  divine  Mary, 
whom  she  regards  as  her  deliverer,  and 
ready  to  lose  every  thing  rather  than 
separate  from  her  dear  medal,  in  which 
she  finds  her  sweetest  consolation." 

We  oifer  no  comment  on  this  exe- 
crable fiction,  unable  to  find  in  lan- 
guage any  terms  which  could  describe 
the  sensations  with  which  we  read  it, 
or  which  could  visit,  with  due  condem- 
nation, the  guilt  of  parties  capable  of 
so  disfiguring  and  debasing  the  system 
they  nusname  religion.  We  may  affirm, 
in  sober  sadness,  that  the  enormities  of 
the  worst  of  pagan  times  are  outdone 
by  this  miraculous  medal,  and  by  the 
i^minable  legends  in  which  its  virtues 
are  recorded.  And  it  is  into  the  hands 
of  the  authors  of  these  sacrilegious 
practices  national  education  in  France 
will  fall,  if  they  can  succeed  in  wrest- 
iog  it  from  the  goyernment  and  the 
university. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  subtle  agency  of  tho  Jesuits  is  dis- 
cernible in  this  controversy  on  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  dispositions  by  which 
the  ecclesiastical  party  in  France  has 
3een  enabled  to  sustain  itself  against 
'he  power  of  the  state,  as  well  as,  it 
nay  be  sud,  the  force  of  reason.  To 
the  invention  of  this  enterprising  order 
nay  be  ascribed  the  devotions,  the  as- 
iociations,  the  l^ends,  which  have 
)een  so  favourably  received  by  masses 
n  whom  the  appetite  for  wonder  and 
excitement  is  stronger  than  the  love  of 
ruth.  To  their  contrivance,  in  all 
>robability,  it  is  owing,  that  the  clergy 
)f  France  are  placed  so  wholly  at  the 
nercy  of  their  bishops.  It  will  be 
'emembered  that  Le  Tellier  in  the 
lays  of  Louis  XIV. (proposed  a  scheme 
o  render  the  officiating  clergy  remo- 
rable,  and  that  he  was  discomfited  only 
>y  the  monarch's  sagacity  and  determi- 
lation.  The  policy  is  subtle  enough 
o  merit  the  praise  of  being  ascribed 
o  the  order  in  which  that  astute  casuist 
ind  courtier  had  high  name  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  order  is  too  tenacious  of 
he  purposes  it  has  once  adopted,  to 
ose  sight  of  a  policy  recommended  by 
he  approval  of  its  wisest  members,  or 
o  omit  any  favourable  opportunity  of 
educing  it  to  practice.  We  see  the 
Vol.  XMII.— No.  138, 


result.  It  is  now  known  that  Jesuit* 
ism  has  been  active  in  France,  under 
various  forms,  but  labouring  for  one 
end,  through  a  period  in  which  it  was 
apparently  extinct,  as  well  as  in  days 
when  its  existence  and  activities  were* 
although  not  legalized,  connived  at. 
It  is  now  known,  that  durmg  the  atro- 
cities and  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Jesuits,  under  the  name  of 
Companies  of  the  Son,  gave  a  direction 
and  a  character  to  many  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement ;  that  afterwardSf 
as  Paccanarists,  Redemptorists,  Soda- 
lities of  the  Sacred  Hearty  Jesuitism 
sustained  itself  in'defiance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  in  spite  of  severe 
laws  enacted  for  its  destruction ;  it  is 
now  known,  that  when  the  order  was 
formally  restored  and  re-established* 
the  pope  merely  expressed  his  acknow« 
lodgment  of  a  body  already  numerous 
and  powerful ;  and  it  is  therefore  easily 
apprehensible  that  while  Jesuits  ex* 
erted  themselves  contrary  to  law  for 
the  promotion  of  objects  which  they 
must  ever  have  at  heart,  they  were 
not  negligent  in  endeavouring  to  brinff 
to  pass  the  state  of  things  by  which 
France  is  now  disquieted-- where  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  regular  order,  each  dio- 
cese or  province  having  its  provincial 
in  the  bishop,  and  the  whole,  no  doubt* 
through  the  operation  of  the  bishop's 
oath,  looking  up  to  the  pope,  as  regu* 
lars  look  submissively  to  their  general* 
ready  to  receive  his  commands  with 
the  submissiveness  which  regards  his 
authority  as  absolute,  and  to  execute 
them,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  a 
most  prompt  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. Thus  has  the  genius  and  en- 
terprise of  Napoleon  been  governed 
for  the  interests  of  the  papal  court. 
Wherever  the  rights  of  the  inferior, 
clergy  are  protected,  the  state  will 
have  a  support  in  the  church — where 
it  extends  protection,  it  will  be  re- 
warded by  allegiance,  public  opinion 
will  be  influenced  in  its  favour*  and 
unless  where  an  evil  course  of  go- 
vernment causes  disaffection,  foreign 
powers,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal* 
will  not  lightly  enter  into  collision 
with  it.  But  where  the  rights  of  forty 
thousand  priests  are  made  dependent 
on  the  will  of  eighty  bishops,  the  state 
transfers  allegiance  where  it  has  trans- 
ferred protection ;  and  unless  it  binds 
the  episcopacy  to  its  own  interests*  i^ 
3b 
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•mbodiM  and  tnbiidiset  a  great  moral 
power,  which  may  be  wielded  to  its 
injtirj.  The  spirit  of  the  empire  and 
the  power  of  the  emperor  could  keep 
Rome  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  Re- 
storation was  effected,  the  French  go- 
Ternment  should  either  have  taken  the 
priests  of  the  second  order  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  or  if  it  left 
them  still  helplessly  dependent  on  their 
ecclesiastical  saperiors,  should  have 
prohibited  that  oath  in  which  Boman 
CathoKe  bishops  swear  afetidal  obe- 
dience to  the  pope.  The  government 
adopted  neither  policy :  it  suffered  the 
pope  to  number  the  French  bishops 
among  his  feudal  barons ;  it  suffered 
the  bishops  to  retain  the  whole  body  of 
the  priesthood  as  their  feudal  or  mili- 
tary retainers ;  it  thus  left  the  eccle- 
siastical order  in  France  in  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
and  now  that  the  papal  policy  has  be- 
come conspicuously  adverse  to  the 
policy  of  France,  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
finds  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  and 
priesthood  in  opposition  to  its  most 
cherished  and  best-concerted  purposes 
and  projects. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to 
reflection  to  read  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  church  and  state  in  France, 
or  (perhaps  it  might  be  more  properly 
said)  betmeen  the  Ultramontane  and 
the  Gallican  principles  in  the  church 
of  the  majority  in  that  country,  with- 
ont  remembering  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. Here,  as  in  France,  Romanism 
was  very  modest  and  moderate  while 
h  was  held  in  check ;  and  here,  as  in 
Prance,  its  ambitious  purposes  develope 
and  display  themselves  in  the  same 
proportion  as  power  and  opportunity 
were  given  to  avow  them  with  a  hope 
of  success.  Here,  as  in  France,  Ro- 
manum  has  turned  to  account  the 


passion  for  wonder  by  whidi  igDonaee 
IS  excited ;  and  by  lying  legends,  spu- 
rious miracles^  and  fantastic  devotions, 
has  strengthened  its  empire  over  the 
less  educated  masses  of  the  people. 
Here,  as  in  France^  Romanism  bu 
laboured  perseveringly  and  with  ehi> 
racteristio  craft  to  stamp  her  ovo 
character  on  the  education  of  the 
country.  Here,  as  in  France,  the 
priesthood  have  been  regimented  by 
a  violation  of  that  canonicsl  law  wlsdi 
respected  and  assured  to  them  th«r 
rights  as  ministers  in  the  Romsn  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Here,  as  in  FriBce» 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  tbe 
clergy  at  their  mercy  and  thdr  com- 
mand, have  engaged  in  opposition  to 
the  British  government,  and  contem- 
plated a  measure  which  would  hsre 
proved  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. And  here,  (we  cannot  continoe 
to  say  as  in  France,)  they  benefit  by 
their  daring  and  aggression — compd 
favours  from  the  government  by  fiercdy 
opposing  it,  and  having  won  their  way 
to  power  by  lowliness,  are  strivingf 
not  unsuccesfully,  to  maintain  thor 
acquisitions  by  a  demeanour  haqgfatyf 
if  not  menacing,  and  to  convert  the 
authority  thev  have  achieved  into  i 
permanent  an<}  unlimited  despotism. 

That  the  parish  priests  of  the  Chnrdi 
of  Rome  in  Ireland  are  equally  with 
their ,  brethren  in  France  depoident 
upon  *the  will  or  caprice  of  their 
bishops,  is  too  well  known  to  reqaure 
or  admit  of  elaborate  proof.  Th» 
cases  of  Mr.  Morrisv,  Dr.  Mdhol- 
land,  the  Right  Rev.  6r.  CFinan  ind 
his  vicar-general,  have  furnished  ex- 
amples, that,  neither  from  the  sov^ 
reign*s  courts  here  in  Ireland,  nor  from 
the  papal  courts  at  Rome,  can  either 
priest  or  bishop  find  protection  againil 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  snpe* 
rior.^ 


*  The  Rev.  R.  J.  M*Ghee,  in  his  learned  and  vahiable  work,  **  The  Laws  of  the 
Papacy,"  has  cited,  from  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice  by  Dr.  M*Hale,  t 
passage  well  worthy  of  attention.  We  give  it  with  an  introductory  paragraph,  in 
which  the  eloquent  author  renders  its  purport  intelligible : — 

'*  Bat  the  principle  is  stilt  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Dr.  OTinan,  B.  C 
Vishop  of  Killala,  who  ventured  to  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  his  country  to  pro* 
tect  his  oharacter  from  an  infamous  libel.  He  had  appointed  a  vicar-genml,  ts  it 
appears  by  the  trial  for  the  libel,  which  took  plaoe  March  13,  1837,  at  tbe  assittt 
at  Sligo ;  and  this  vioar-general  was  very  obnoxious  to  Dr.  M*Hale.  By  some  sort 
of  intrigue,  of  which  we  can  easily  surmise  the  author,  a  mandate  was  obtaioe^l 
from  Rome,  to  order  the  dismissal  of  this  vicar-^eneral.  The  evidence  of  Pf- 
M*Hale  of  the  authority  exercised  by  Rome  in  this  instance  may  convey  some  Wet 
«f  the  power  of  that  tyrannical  despotism.    He  states  as  follows  :^ 
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That  Irish  Ronutnism,  if  not  equally 
prolific  with  its  continental  allies  in 
originating  •<  devotionsy'*  is  very  ready 
to  adopt  and  make  them  its  own,  is 
not  a  matter  of  doubt  or  question. 
The  reliffious  orders^  leaders  of  armies 
for  the  church  militant,  are  welcomed 
here ;  the  lay  confraternities  into  which> 
as  into  manageable  sections  or  batta- 
lions, a  people  is  conveniently  divided, 
are  fashioned  and  equipped  amongst 
US ;  and  those  superstitions  or  devo* 
tional  practices  by  which  religion  is 
materialised,  are  no  sooner  sanctioned 
by  usage  in  foreign  churches  than  they 
are  introduced  and  honoured  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregations  of  Ire- 
land. Take  a  single  example,  that  of 
the  devotion  in  which  a  long  disputed 
tenet  seems  to  be  now  set  forth  as  an 
article  of  faith — the  devotion  to  Mary 
conceived  without  tin.  It  is  not  waste 
of  time  to  quote  from  the  Catholic 
Directory  an  account  of  this  devotion, 
and  a  notice  of  the  favour  bestowed 
on  it  by  our  countrymen. 

"  An  association  of  prayers  in  honour 
of  the  immaculate  heart  of  the  most  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  to  obtain,  by  its  merits, 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  established 
in  the  parochial  church  of  Notre- Dame- 
des-Victoires,  at  Paris.  All  Catholics 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  are  in- 
vited to  enter  into  this  association,  and 
recommended  to  bring  to  it  a  zeal  for 
the  elory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  their 
brethren,  and  a  holv  deshre  to  imitate, 
each  according  to  his  or  her  state  of  life, 
those  virtues  of  which  Mary  has  given 
US  such  admirable  examples.  To  parti- 
cipate in  the  spiritual  advantages  apper- 
taining to  the  association,  members  are 
required  to  give  in  their  proper  and 
their  Christian  names  for  enrolment  in 
the  register  of  the  association;  after 
which  they  g^t  a  ticket  of  admission, 
inbscribed  by  the  director.  Each  asso- 
etate  to  receive  on  admission,  and  to 


wear,  with  refcpect  and  devotion,  the  itf* 
dulgenced  medal,  called,  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  the  miraculous  medal.  He  is  to 
recite,  from  time  to  time,  the  prayer  6n« 
graved  upon  it,  viz. :  '  O  Mary  I  con- 
ceived without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  have 
recourse  to  thee  !'  The  associates  will 
make  it  a  practice  of  offering,  every 
morning,  to  the  sacred  heart  of  Mary 
all  the  good  works,  prayers,  alms,  acta 
of  piety,  mortifications,  and  penances, 
which  they  shall  perform  in  the  course 
of  the  dav,  with  the  intention  of  uniting 
them  to  t)ie  merits  of  the  sacred  heart  of 
Mary^  to  the  homages  which  it  renders 
without  ceasing  to  the  Divinity,  and  of 
adoring  with  it  the  most  holy  Trinity, 
the  divine  heart  of  Jesus,  and  of  im- 
ploring, by  His  infinite  mercy,  graco 
and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 


That  the  association  is  acceptable  to 
Roman  Catholics  in 
dantly  manifest — 


Ireland  is  abun- 


**  It  is  most  gratifying  to  announce 
that,  although  scarcely  twelve  months 
since  it  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland^ 
it  has  already  been  established  in  the 
Abbey  of  Mount  Mellery,  near  Cappo- 
quin  ;  Church  of  the  Conception,  Marl- 
borough-street  ;  St.  Andrew's,  West- 
land-row  ;  St.  Audoen's,  Bridffe-street ; 
SS.  Mary  and  Peter's,  Rathmmes ;  and 
St.  Francis,  Merchants'-quay.  In  all 
the  Convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — 
of  Loretto:  Presentation,  Qeorge's- 
hill;  Carmelites,  Warrenmount;  Si. 
Joseph's,  Ranelagh ;  Firhouse,  Chnrobea 
of  Waterford;  Castletownroach,  Dun* 
gannon,  Derry,  &c. 

"  With  the  approbation  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  by  applying  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  Directory^  any  person  will 
be  directed  to  the  Rev.  Snbdirector,  who 
has  the  letters  of  aggregation  spedallj 
sent  to  Ireland  by  the  I&v.  Mr.  Desge- 
nettes." 

The  devotions  of  Romanism  pro^ 


" '  Is  it  the  course  of  Rome  to  send  an  absolute  mandate,  and  dismiss  an  indi-* 
vidual  without  having  heard  him  in  his  defence  ? — Rome  appears  to  have  done  so  in 
the  present  instance. 

*'  *  But  then  would  it  not  startle  you  a  little  if  the  court  of  Rome  condemned  a 
person  without  an  investigation  into'  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  against 
aim,  and  can  that  be  the  course  of  proceeding  at  Rome  ?~Vbry  oftbn — (a  great 
sensation  in  the  court). 

"  *  Why,  Dr.  M*HaIe,  is  there  a  secret  tribunal  such  as  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
that  would  condemn  a  man  unheard  in  his  defence  ? — It  has  been  done,  I  conceive,  in 
the  present  instance, 

** '  So  then  the  court  of  Rome  issues  mandates  without  having  heard  the  party 
in  their  defence — that  doctrine  surprises  me  not  a  little  ? — Thb  vact  la  80,  flow* 
-(a  murmur  of  dii approbation  perraded  the  court  and  jury)/  " 
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dttoe  effects  such  at  may  be  contidered  formed,  lege]idat7  historiaiis  arc.  The 
peculiar  to  the  system.  They  are  the  following  passage  from  the  (MeXk 
schools  in  which    if  saints  are  not      /)trMrfor3ry*  p.  296,isTa7instnicdTe: 


*  The  Dirtctorv  is  not  very  complimentary  in  its  notice  of  **  the  English  hi 
Italy:"  **It  is  said  there  arc  fifty  thousand  English  in  Rome;  which  indide  Bri« 
tons,  Welsh,  and  colonists.  Their  general  demeanour  throughout  the  holy  week 
was  anything  but  decorous  or  respectful ;  frequently  frivolous ;  in  some  instanfM 
insolent,  in  others  absolutely  disgraceful — laughing,  talking,  sneering,  screanun^, 
running  as  if  in  a  theatre,  and  forcing  their  way  to  obtain  conTcnient  places.  Ai 
for  the  unfortunate  Swiss  Guards,  they  were  set  at  defiance ;  and  it  is  astonishkg 
the  patience  of  this  fine  troop  of  young  men,  who  seemed  petrified  at  the  cool  nn- 
Dudtnce  and  laughable  pretensions  of  some  bustling  cheesemonger,  gentlemso- 
rarmer,  or  half-pay  John  oull,  struggling  for  a  first  place  in  the  Sistine,  or  St 
Peter's.  At  the  door  of  the  Canon's  Chapel,  in  St  Peter's,  the  following  scene 
occurred : — A  tall  old  Englishman,  with  two  ladies,  forced  their  way  through  has- 
dreds,  when  at  length  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  fnr- 
tber.  A  priest  was  standine  before  him,  when,  with  the  most  deliberate  andadtr, 
he  so  moved  his  shoulder  sideway,  as  to  throw  this  gentleman  completely  ont  of 
his  Dosition.  The  ecclesiastic  turned  round  and  asked  what  he  meant.  He  clenched 
his  nst,  put  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and  made  such  grimaces  as  to  eicite  the 
disgust  and  laughter  of  those  who  witnessed  this  painful  scene.  Another  English- 
man remonstrated,  saying,  *  You  are  acting  a  most  improper  part.*  '  Oh,  G—  cU- 
the  vulgar  priest ;  he  should  not  be  there  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  ssid 
this  English  bear.  The  event  proved  who  was  the  Christian  and  the  gentleoMB. 
Instead  of  calling  the  police,  and  punishing  this  barbarian  Englishman,  the  Roaiao 
priest  calmly  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and,  with  subdued  anger  in  bis  eye,  gracefolly 
offSered  it  to  the  delinquent.  The  effect  was  thrilling.  It  caused  the  Englishaiaa 
to  blush  with  deep  shame,  and  drew  from  every  surrounding  lady  and  gentlenas, 
native  and  foreiener,  a  '  viva '  for  the  priest.  The  Englbhman  offered  his  box  sad 
his  hand,  and  asked  forgiveness.  '  By  Q — /  ho  exclaimed,  *  that  has  taught  me  a 
lesson  of  Christian  charity  I  shall  never  forget'    I  have  seen  two  other  EngBsh 


ladies  in  the  Pauline  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  laugfaiof  w 
loud  as  to  disturb  the  crowds  that  knelt  in  silent  worship.     They  were  seized,  ssd 
'     '  ;h  such  scandalous  indecorum,  that  I  went  very  quietly  and  told  tbea 
left  the  chapel  I  would  hand  them  over  to  the  police.     They  thanked 
»lly,  and  walked  out.     Those  are  only  two  out  of  hundreds  of  similsr 
liich  have  excited  the  just  contempt  of  foreigners  for  the  English  on  the 
They  are  tolerated  nuisances  in  society,  merely  because  they  spend 
'  than  other  strangers.     There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  tlni 


behaved  with  such  scandalous  indecorum,  that  I  went  very  quietly  and  told  tbea 
unless  they  left  the  chapel  I  would  hand  them  over  to  the  police.  They  thanked 
me  very  coolly,  and  walked  out.  Those  are  only  two  out  of  hundreds  of  similsr 
instances  which  have  excited  the  just  contempt  of  foreigners  for  the  English  on  the 
Continent, 
more  money  \ 
general  rule.' 

There  are  some  notices  of  papal  politics  in  the  Directory ^  but  we  can  afford  ^Mce 
for  but  few  extracts : — "  The  frequent  succession  of  sittings  of  the  congregatiofi 
of  cardinals,  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  important  foreign  affairs  are  in  agiutk». 
Bnssia  and  Spain  are  hinted  at  as  the  probable  quarters  of  interest  to  the  coo- 
gregation." 

The  state  of  Switierland  is  thus  described : — **  Catholic  Switserland  is  very  mi- 
fortunate ;  the  evils  she  endures  are  incalculable,  and  are  not  sufficiently  known  ia 
Europe.  Eloquent  voices  have,  indeed,  revealed  a  portion  of  her  grief,  and  the 
Holy  See,  that  watches  unceasingly  over  the  Catholicity  of  the  world,  has  interested 
every  Christian  soul  in  favour  of  this  afflicted  country.  The  magistrates  of  Uie 
canton  of  Schwyts,  justly  alarmed  at  the  demolitions  which  heresy  and  unbelief 
have  already  wrouj^ht  in  other  cantons,  and  startled  at  the  approach  of  this  devas- 
tating torrent,  which  threatens  the  most  removed  countries ;  those  virgin  lands,  ia 
which  attachment  to  religion  and  simplicity  of  manners  have  never  ceased  to  Act- 
rish — as  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Coire  expressed  it-^e  nutfistrates  of  Schwyti 
think  that  to  oppose  a  bank  to  this  torrent,  one  of  the  most  emcacious  means  woaki 
be  to  propagate  instruction,  for  it  is  ignorance  that  makes  broad  the  way  of  error. 
At  Schwytz,  itself,  it  is  proposed-to  erect  a  college  in  which  youth  may  receiT* 
solid  education ;  form  itself  for  the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  Belles  Lettres. 
fortifying  itself  at  the  same  time  in  vu^ue,  and  in  the  practice  of  rdigioas  dotiei. 

His  Holiness  approves  the  desien,  which  we  are  informed  the  order  of  the  Jes«** 
i^all  wry  out  into  execution.  The  choice  has  been  well  made.  Appeab  are  to 
be  made  to  various  countries  for  pecuniary  assistance  :—**  Pressing  appeals,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  faithAil  of  all  countries,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Belgium,  we  are 
certain,  wiU  respond.  .    .    .    All  CathoUc  countrieeare,  so  to  speak,  ttipendtoriei 
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"  The  life  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka, 
S. J.  Patron  of  Novices.  From  the  Italian. 
By  a  member  of  the  Ursuline  Commu- 
nity, Blackrock,  Cork.  London :  l2mo, 
1842. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  work,  pre- 
dentin^ the  life  of  a  sweet  saint,  indeed. 
It  is  elegantly  printed,  contains  eleven 
chapters,  forming  160  pages,  with  a  va- 
riety of  novenas,  litanies,  and  prayers 
in  honour  of  the  saint.  The  following 
are  the  remarkable  epochs  in  the  life  of 
St.  Stanislaus : 

"  1.  He  was  bom  28th  October,  1550. 
2.  About  the  18th  December,  1566,  he 
fell  sick,  was  communicated  by  angels, 
and  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary.  3.  He  received 
the  holy  habit  of  the*  Society  on  the  28th 
October,  1567.  4.  He  died  of  love  for 
Jesus  and  Mary,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  August,  1568.  5.  The  same  year 
St.  Aloysius  was  born,  who  had  the  hap- 
piness of  imitating  the  yirtues  of  Sta- 
nislausi  and  was  canonized  with  him  on 
the  same  day,  by  Benedict  XIII.,  in 
1726." 

*'  He  died  of  Ioyb  for  Jesus  and 
Mary  I"  What  amiable  naivete  in  the 
expression  1 1 

Such  is  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land— arrayed  apparently  against  the 
State,  in  its  determination  to  effect,  if 
possible,  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  dbmemberment  of  the  British  em- 
pire.—arrayed  agiunst  its  own  people 
m  the  superstitions  and  the  idolatrous 
practices  by  which  it  would  keep  them 
in  mental  bondage.  Such  is  the  Ro- 
manism of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  this 
Romanism,  antagonist  of  the  State, 
oppressor  of  the  people,  which  has 
prevailed  in  a  conflict  with  a  religion 
of  a  wholly  different  character,  and 
has  seen  its  main  principle  adopted  as 
the  law  of  National  Education. 

And  here,  we  are  bound  to  confess, 
not  certainly  without  some  feeling  of 
mortification,    that   the  principle    of 


education  upheld  by  the  state  in  Franca 
is  incomparably  superior  to  that  which 
has  been  visited  upon  Ireland.  In 
French  schools,  peculiar  religious  in« 
struction  must  be  given  apart,  and  that 
general  religious  instruction,  which 
ought  be  given,  wherever  young  per- 
sons are  educated,  roust  be  imparted 
with  much  discretion.  There  is 
at  once  a  protection  against  prosely- 
tism,  there  is  a  reverence  for  religion, 
and  there  is  no  disparagement  of  holy 
scripture.  In  the  Irish  system,  there 
is  permission  to  give  peculiar  religious 
instruction  to  all  children  who  can  be 
induced  to  accept  it,  or  else  there  is  a 
prohibition  in  force  affainst  any  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  the  Irish  system^ 
the  Bible  is  either  excluded  from  the 
schools  of  National  Education,  or  is 
admitted  into  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  book  of  the  same  description  as 
the  Catechism  of  Dr.  Reilly,  or  the 
Psalter  of  Bonaventure,or  theTheolo^ 
of  Bailly  or  Dens — that  is  to  sa^,  m 
the  Irish  system  the  Bible  is  either 
disparaged  or  prohibited.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  were  perfectly  Con- 
sistent in  framing  a  system  of  education 
which  respected  equally  the  peculiari- 
ties of  various  religious  communions^ 
because  these  communions  were  equally 
indebted  to  the  state  for  protection 
and  endowment.  In  Ireland  there  is 
an  Established  Church,  whose  rights 
the  state  is  bound  to  guard ;  there  is 
an  erroneous  religion  which,  it  is 
matter  of  necessary  inference,  the  state 
should,  by  all  fair  and  just  means,  dis- 
countenance and  weaken;  and  yet  in 
Ireland,  the  state,  not  contented  with 
being  neutral  between  the  two  religious 
systems,  actually  proscribes  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  which  it  regards  as  tnie» 
and  elevates  the  principle  of  the  false 
worship  into  a  most  pernicious  autho- 
rity. 

This  great  and  alarming  evil  has 


of  each  other.  To  propagate  instruction  in  Switzerland,  enervated  by  error,  is  to 
lead  her  back  into  the  way  of  religious  unitv,  wherein  she  mav  recover  that 
strength  which  has  so  long  iailed  her.  The  College  of  Schwytz  will  be  the  centre 
from  which  the  light  may  spread  insensibly  over  aJl  the  Helvetic  cantons.  .  .  . 
The  government  of  Schwytz,  in  concert  with  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  has  resolved  to 
call  the  company  of  Jesus  to  the  direction  of  the  new  establishment,  which  resolution 
has  received  the  entire  approval  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  generous  initiation 
of  the  Common  Father  of  the  Faithful  traces  to  us  our  duty  in  this  matter.  The 
Catholics  of  Belgium  will  understand  such  duty  and  fulfil  it." 

Ireland,  we  take  it  for  granted,  will  not  be  backward  to  contribute.  It  appears 
to  have  subscribed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  withm  the  \m% 
yenr  more  than  seven  thousand  pounds. 
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^wn  gridaally  during  the  controver* 
m9$  in  wliioh  the  NatiooAl  Board  liave 
heen  engaged.  Thus  it  fares  whererer 
there  is  a  departure  from  rectitude,  or 
from  the  plain  course  of  duty.  The 
National  Board  were  authorised  to 
dispense  with  a  law  previously  existing, 
which  enforced  the  reading  of  scripture 
in  all  schools,  and  bj  all  pupils.  In- 
stead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
the  power  given  to  Uiem,  thej  stretched 
it  to  the  extravagance  of  iwssing  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  reading  of  scrip- 
tare  in  any  school  by  any  pupil,  during 
those  hours  in  which  they  exercised 
authority,  the  hours  of  united  in- 
struction. Such  an  irregularity  was 
too  offensive  to  endure:  it  has  been 
asperseded  by  the  vicious  rule  which 
now  lets  in  all  the  evils  of  proselytism, 
and  seeks  favour  for  itself  with  Roman- 
ism by  pretending  to  abase  the  holy 
scriptures  to  a  level  with  her  standards 
of  instruction. 

This  evil  system,  with  its  vicious 
rttlei,  the  state  (we  hope  ignorantly) 
defends — ^the  Church  in  Ireland,  be- 
oaote  it  is  not  ignorant  of  the  evil, 
withstands.  But  the  Church  has  not 
yet  done  full  justice  to  its  cause,  nor 
has  it  succeeded  in  exposing  the  prin- 
cipal vices  in  the  system  it  would 
improve.  This  service  it  ought  to 
render  to  itself  and  to  the  state :  the 
mode  of  rendering  it  is  obvious.     If 


remonstrances  with  the  Ifinisters  of 
the  Crown  prove  inefleetiial,  petitioDS 
should  be  presented  to  ber  Majesty, 
our  gracious  Queen,  and  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  setting  forth 
the  grievances  affecting  the  cause  of 
religious  education  in  Ireland — de- 
claring the  irregularities  and  excesses 
into  which  the  National  Board  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  betrayed— 
demanding  that  their  rule  respecting 
scripture  shall  be  rendered  conform- 
able to  the  instructions  given  in  Lord 
Stanley's  well-remembered  letter ;  that 
the  rule  respecting  peculiar  religions 
instruction  be  reformed  into  a  shape 
in  which  it  shall  cease  to  countenance 
insidious  attempts  at  proselytism.  Let 
petitions  of  this  description  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
faithfully  advocated  in  the  senate,  and 
the  question  of  National  Educatkm 
must  become,  what  it  is  not  now, 
understood.  The  oonsequenoes  will 
be  beneficial — the  moderation  as  wpII 
as  integrity  of  dissentients  from  the 
National  System  will  become  knovo^ 
widely  known  ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  believe  that  such  knowledge 
shall  not  dispose  and  incite  virtuous 
and  powerful  men  to  effect  salutary 
reforms  in  that  system  of  education 
which  the  state  endows,  or  to  support 
liberally  a  system  in  which  no  tmpor> 
tant  reform  is  needed. 


TEAITB     OP     8AEACENIC     CRIVALE  T. — H  O.     III. 


ABD-BB*ftAHMAN   I. 


BT  WIU.IAM  COOKB  TAYLOB,  LL.D. 


Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Mogreb- 
bins,  or  western  Arabs,  of  whom  there 
were  few  who  had  more  than  emerged 
from  barbarism,  and  none  imbued  with 
those  refined  tastes  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Ommiade  Kholiphs 
were  developed  in  the  court  of  Da- 
mascus. A  revolution,  which  changed 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Saracenic  em- 
pire, transferred  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual supremacy  from  tne  Ommiades 
to  the  Abassides,  and  drove  the  former 
to  found  a  new  kingdom  in  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  extensive  domi- 
nions which  had  once  owned  their 
sway.  It  is  not  die  least  singular  of 
the  anomalies  in  Mohammedan  history. 


that  the  pious  All,  the  son  and  nephew 
of  the  Prophet,  was  dethroned  by  the 
violent  fanatical  party,  the  ultra  pu- 
ritans of  Islam,  to  make  room  for 
Moawiyah,  whose  father  had  been  the 
most  strenuous  supporter  of  idolatry, 
and  who  was  himself  remarkable  for 
any  thing  rather  than  religious  zeal ; 
but  MoawSyah  was  an  accomplbhed 
hypocrite,  and  was  ready  to  complv 
with  those  outward  forms  which 
in  every  age  are  more  valued  by 
the  vulgar  than  sound  prindpl^ 
and  few  khaliphs  were  more  popular 
with  the  Mohanunedan  hierarchy. 
His  descendants  inherited  his  latitom* 
narian   Uaitj  of  faith   and   morakb 
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witboQt  his  hypocrwy.  The  descen- 
dants of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Moham- 
med,  raised  their  hereditary  black 
standard,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
burst  of  fanaticism  procured  the  kha- 
liphate  for  their  family.  So  far  as 
the  imperfect  records  enable  us  to  de- 
termine, the  Abassides  seem  at  first  to 
hare  pretended  an  intention  of  reviving 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  house  of 
Ali;  but  they  soon  abandoned  the 
sacred  green  for  their  own  sable  cog- 
nizance, and  showed  as  little  mercy  to 
its  supporters  as  to  those  who  defended 
the  white  banner  of  the  Ommiades. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  great 
leader  of  the  Abassides,  As-Saffah, 
never  pardoned  but  one  enemy,  and 
that  was  a  blind  sheikh  who  had  served 
both  in  the  armies  of  the  Ommiades 
Aod  the  Fatimites  ;  he  asked  this  va- 
oillating  chief  how  it  happened  that  he 
bad  served  under  the  white  and  green 
standards,  without  ever  having  tried 
the  black:  to  which  the  sheikh  replied, 
that  being  a  blind  man,  he  was  no 
judge  of  colours  I 

When  As-Saffah  had  proclaimed 
his  intention  o4  exterminating  the 
entire  family  of  the  Ommiades,  had 
murdered  its  principal  members,  and 
set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  rest, 
Abd-er- Rahman,  having  received 
timely  warning  of  his  danger,  fied  to 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, near  which  was  a  thick  forest» 
where  he  hoped  to  conceal  himself, 
bis  brother,  and  his  son,  until  an  op- 
portunity should  offer  for  his  escaping 
mto  Africa.  The  circumstances  which 
drove  him  from  this  retreat  are  nar- 
rated by  himself  with  an  affecting 
simplicity  well  worthy  of  the  roydi 
author : — 

"  As  I  was  on  a  certain  day  sitting 
under  cover  of  m^  tent,  to  shelter  my- 
self from  the  ram,  which  fell  heavily, 
and  watching  my  eldest  son  Saleiman, 
then  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
playing  in  front  of  it,  I  saw  him  sud- 
denly enter  the  door,  crying  violently ; 
and  soon  after  he  ran  to  me  and  clung 
to  my  bosom  for  protection.  Not  know- 
ing what  he  meant,  I  poshed  him  away ; 
but  the  child  clung  still  more  to  me,  as 
one  seized  with  violent  fear,  and  began 
uttering  such  exclamations  as  children 
are  wont  to  utter  when  they  are  fright- 


ened. I  then  left  the  tent,  that  I  mieht 
see  what  had  caused  his  fear;  whenlo! 
I  saw  the  whole  village  in  confusion, 
and  the  inhabitants  running  to  and  fro 
in  great  consternation.     I  went  a  little 
farther  and  saw  the  black  banner  of  the 
Abassides  fluttering  in  the  wind.     At 
this  sight  a  youneer  brother  of  mine, 
who  had  also  rushed  out  of  the  tent, 
and  was  with  me  at  the  time,  began  to 
fly  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  saying—. 
*  Away  I   away  with  thee,  O  brother, 
for  yonder  black  banners  are  the  ban- 
ners of  the  sons  of  Abbas  !'    Hearing 
this,   I    hastily   grasped    some    dinars 
which  I  had  just  at  hand,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately out  of  the  village,  with  my 
child  and  my  younger  brother,  taking 
care  to  apprise  my  sisters  of  my  de- 
parture, ana  of  the  road  we  intended  to 
take.     I  desired  them  to  join  us  at  4 
certain  spot  which  I  named,  togethtr 
with  my  freedman  Bedr,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  my  message.     In  this  manner 
we    escaped    from   our    pursuers,  and 
halted  at  a  spot  some  distance  from  the 
village.     Scarcely  had  we  left  our  tent 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
cavalry,    who    scrupulously    searcmed 
every  comer  of  it ;  but  findine  no  ottt 
inside  it,  they  soon  left  the  village.    Ia 
the  mean  time  Bedr  joined  us,  bringing 
with  him  a.  man  well  acquainted  wita 
the  course  of  the  Forat"  and  its  banks, 
to  act  as  our  guide,  whom  I  directed  to 
purchase  for  us  horses  and  the  articles 
requisite  for  our  journey.   It  happened, 
however,  that  tms  man  was  a  spy  of 
our  enemies,  who  wished  only  to  entrap 
us ;  for  scarcely  had  we  been  a  few  mW 
nutes  under  his  guidance  when  we  again 
saw  the  horsemen  in  full  pursuit  of  us. 
We  then  used  our  greatest  speed,  and 
God  permitted  that  we  should  reach 
before  them  the  banks  of  the  Forat* 
into   which  we    threw    ourselves,— 4he 
horsemen  arriving  almost  immediately 
after^     When  our  pursuers  saw  this, 
they  began  to  cry  out  to  us,  '  Return 
hither — no  harm  shall  be  done  unto  yon*' 
But  I,  without  listening  to  their  treach- 
erous words,  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  current,  and  my  companions  did  the 
same.    I,  being  an  excdlent  swimmer, 
took  charge  of  my  son,  whilst  my  ser- 
vant Bedr  helped  my  younger  brother. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  my 
brother  felt  his  strength  fail  him,  and 
be  was  seized  with  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeins;  his  danger,  I  returned  to  him  to 
give  him  courage,  and  induce  him  to 
exert  himself;  but,  as  I  approached,  I 
saw  him  make  for  the  bank,  no  doubt 
deceived  by  the  treacherous  words  of 


*  The  Euphrates. 
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our  enmniM,  and  beUeving  that  bis  life 
would  be  spared.  I  then  cried  out  to 
him,  •  O  brother,  come  to  me — come  to 
me  I*  But  he  would  not  listen  to  m  v 
adTice ;  for  the  promise  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  and  the  fear  of  being 
drowned,  made  him  hasten  to  the  shore. 
I,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Forat.  One  of  my  pursuers  seemed  at 
one  time  inclined  to  leap  into  the  river 
and  swim  across  after  me ;  but  his  com- 
rades dissuaded  him  from  the  under- 
taking, and  he  left  me  alone.  No  sooner 
had  1  set  my  foot  on  shore,  than  I  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  my  brother, 
whom  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  whom  I  expected  every  mo. 
ment  to  see  put  to  death.  I  was  not 
mistaken;  for  the  traitors,  having 
dragged  theur  victim  to  a  spot  not  far 
from  the  river,  beheaded  nim  imme- 
diately, and  leaving  the  trunk  on  the 
spot,  marched  triumphantly  away  with 
the  head.  My  brother  was  then  thirteen 
years  old." 

Though  the  sight  of  this  catastrophe 
filled  Abd-er-Rahman  with  horror, 
and  made  him  haste  to  seek  a  place  of 
concealment  for  himself  and  his  son, 
he  states  that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  river  until  he  bad  composed  an 
extempore  elegy  on  his  murdered 
brother.  To  the  latest  years  of  his 
life,  indeed,  Abd-er-Rahman  was  more 
proud  of  his  facility  as  an  improvisatore 
in  producing  occasional  verses,  than 
of  the  powerful  monarchy  which  he 
founded  in  western  Europe.  His 
elegy  on  the  murder  of  his  brother  is 
fir  from  being  the  best  of  his  compo- 
sitions, but  it  deserves  some  interest 
f^om  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  produced : — 

0  brother  1  dear  brother  I  I  would  that 

the  wave  ,  ^       , 

Of  the  dark  rolling  Forat  had  found 
thee  a  grave. 

1  would  thou  hadst  sunk  neath  its  bU- 

lows  to  rest  , 

As  a  child  smks  to  sleep  on  its  mother  s 
soft  breast. 


[Jooe, 


The  limbs  that  I  lov'd  would  have  i 

been  torn. 
The  head  that  I  kiss'd  never  hfted  it 

scorn; 
The  form  I  ador'd  still  unbrokeaaad 

whole. 
Would  yet  have  renuun'd  a  feir  type  of 

thy  souL 
Fair  spirit  ascend,  whore  the  Prophet 

on  high 
To  martyrs  is  opening  the  gates  of  m 

And  there  midst  the  joys  Allih  yieWs 

to  the  blest, 
Pear  young  bird  of  paradise  stibfiA 

thy  nest.* 

Abd-er-Rahman  safeh  eflfected  hii 
escape  into  Eastern  Africa,  whither 
he  had  been  preceded  by  his  sistef* 
and  other  Onmiiade  fugitives.  They 
hoped  to  obtain  protection  from  Ebn 
Habib,  the  governor  of  that  province, 
who  had  been  under  great  obligitioiit 
to  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  he  had  been 
won  over  to  the  Abassidw  by  the 
agency  of  a  Jewish  astrologer,  whose 
fame  was  spread  throogfacut  the  ert 
AS  an  accurate  interpreter  of  fotc.  A« 
a  proof  of  his  skill  «be  credulous  hii- 
torians  relate,  that  he  predicted  to 
Ebn  Habib  the  future  greatness  of 
Abd-er-Rahman  in  a  prophecy  of  rs* 
ther  a  singular  character.  He  csme 
privately  to  the  governor,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  the  Btah-kol^  had  dired- 
ed  him  to  two  curb  of  hair,  whidi  he 
produced,  and  had  revealed  their  im- 
port in  mystic  verse.  The  verses,  it 
roust  be  remarked,  are  as  bad  as  any 
ever  ascribed  to  the  Delphic  Python«i» 
and  are  characterized  by  an  admix- 
ture of  Hebriusms  with  Arabic  fonwj 
which  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  ins 
translation.  The  following,  ^^'^^ 
is  a  tolerable  representation  of  their 
import: — 
The  head  where  curls  like  these  sre 

found 
By  fate  is  destin'd  to  be  crown  d. 


•In  this  line  the  poet  alludes  to  an  orthodox  t^adiUon,  thus  rdated  b^ 
-M^  "  Verilv  I  asked  the  phophet  the  meaning  of  the  revdation  rcspectt^ 
^sW\TlJhod"s:^^^^^^  i.  p.  B5)  ;  a.d  ^-lud  Jhe^^^ 

tyrs  are  In  the  crops  of  green  birds,  and  they  have  chandehers  ^^P^^J^ 
Jod's  imperial  thrSne,  in^'place  of  nests,  and  they Jeed  in  ^"^^^TJ^^Jr^^ 
tteylike.^^  which  the}  take  asylum  ^^^^^f^t'^^J''^ 
turis  his  fac^  to  them  an<f  says,  •  Do  you  wish  for  "^yj^^^^^^y  f  J^e?'"-- 
oan  we  wish  for.  when  we  feed  and  nesUe  m  any  part  of  paradise  we  hkef 
Mebchat  XL  M A6ABIH,  vol.  U.  p.  237.<  .     ,     .  .  r     Av   ,wa.A .  ;« liter 

i  t  "  The  daughter  of  the  voice,"  originally  the  Jewish  name  for  the  eAo .  m  itw^ 
days  it  signified  the  whispered  information  conveyed  by  the  Divme  Spint,ti  erw* 
light  of  prophecy  had  been  extinguished  by  the  destrucUon  of  the  first  temple. 
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K  Korcdsh  prince  of  Merwan's  line 
[Jnoonsoious  wears  the  spell  and  sign  ; 
^'er  Andaltis  *  shall  spread  his  reign, 
LJnnnmber'd  conqoests  shall  he  gain ; 
The  Merciful  f  shall  own  his  name, 
Aiud  distant  ages  sound  his  fame ; 
His  children's  children  long  shall  hold 
The  surest  ward  o*er  lslam*s  fold. 


Soon  after  this  prediction  Abd-er- 
Rahman,  having  been  recognised  by 
one  of  the  officers,  was  brought  into 
the  governor's  presence,  who,  per. 
ceiving  the  two  locks  of  hiur  on  his 
bead,  sent  for  the  astrologer,  and  said 
to  him  :— 

**  By  thy  life !  this  is  the  very  youth 
mentioned  in  thy  prophecy :  he  must 
die." 

The  Jew  replied  :— 

**  It  is  vain  to  war  with  destiny :  if 
thou  kill  him,  he  is  not  the  person 
intended:  if,  on  the  contrary,  thou 
spare  his  life,  he  must  conquer  and 
reign." 

£bn  Habib  dismissed  his  prisoner. 
He  soon,  however,  repented  his  cle- 
mency, and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
again  be  seized,  but  Abd-er-Rahman, 
having  received  an  intimation  of  his 
danger  from  the  friendly  astrologer, 
made  his  escape  from  the  province. 

The  fugitive  found  a  temporary 
shelter  among  the  wild  Berber  tribes 
of  Mount  Ams,  and  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  a  communication 
with  the  friends  of  his  family  in  Spain. 
Large  rew|urds  were  offered  for  his 
head  by  the  khaliph's  governors,  but 
the  Berbers  ^thfully  adhered  to  the 
laws  of  hospitality  ;I  and  when  he 
prepared  to  assert  the  rights  of  his 
family  in  Spain,  levied  an  army  of 
their  bravest  youths  to  support  his 
cause. 

A  body  of  Syrian  Arabs  had  been 
sent  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  a  little  before  the  revolution 
which  gave  the  khaliphate  to  the 
Abassides ;  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  boast  of  the  Ommiades  as  their 
brethren  and  countrymen,  and  on  this 
plea  to  claim  supremacy  ov*er  the  other 
Arabs.     The  change  of  dynasty  was 


of  coarse  destructive  of  their  supposed 
ascendancy,  so  that  pride  combined 
with  their  old  feelings  of  loyalty  in 
deciding  them  to  support  the  attempt 
of  Abd-er- Rahman.  It  was  also  for- 
tunate for  the  invader  that  the  pro- 
vincial governor  had  but  recently 
come  to  Spain,  and  through  sheer 
ignorance  had  adopted  a  course  of 
impolicy  which  set  the  several  Arab 
tribes  in  arms  against  each  other. 
But  though  these  jealousies  procured 
Abd-er-Rahman  abundance  of  recruits, 
he  found  that  they  were  men  full  of 
captiousness  and  suspicion,  ready  to 
change  sides  under  the  most  capricious 
pretexts. 

At  the  decisive  battle  of  Cordova^ 
a  slight  circumstance  had  nearly  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  Abd-er-Rahman's 
army,  before  the  fight  commenced. 
As  be  rode  down  the  lines  on  a  noble 
Arab  steed,  several  of  the  soldiers 
.  murmured,  that  he  had  already  taken 
care  of  his  own  safety,  by  providing 
so  swift  an  animal  for  flight  This 
absurd  suspicion  flew  like  wildfire 
through  the  ranks ;  fortunately,  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Abd-er-Rahman, 
who,  without  directly  noticing  it,  at 
once  rode  up  to  a  chief,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  slow-paced  mule,  and 
proposed  an  exchange,  under  the  pre- 
tence, that  he  was  unable  to  manage 
the  high-spirited  creature  which  he 
rode.  This  stroke  of  policy  had  the 
desired  effect.  His  soldiers  suddenly 
raised  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  ap- 
plause, and  broke  the  ranks  of  the 
Abassides  at  the  very  first  charge. 
Abd-er-Rahman's  exertions  to  prevent 
the  slaughter  of  the  vanquished,  was 
of  more  advantage  to  him  than  the 
victory.  The  relatives  of  those  whose 
lives  he  had  spared,  declared  to  Ydsiif, 
the  Abasside  governor,  that  they 
would  follow  him  no  longer ;  and 
Yusdf  himself,  whose  family  had  been 
protected  from  insult  by  the  generous 
victor,  consented  to  open  negocia- 
tions. 

No  sooner  was  Abd-er-Rahman 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Cor- 
dova, than  he  despatched  emissaries  to 


*  Andalas  is  the  name  uivariably  ^ven  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Soanish  peninsola. 

t  The  name  Abd-er-Rahman  signifies,  "The  Servant  of  the  Merciful." 

%  **  Shepherds  of  the  folds  of  Isl&m,"  was  a  title  frequently  assumed  by  the 
Khaliphs  of  Cordova. 

§  One  account  says  that  some  Berbers  agreed  to  betray  the/ugitive,  and  were 
put  to  death  by  their  countrymen  when  the  plot  was  discovered.* 
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th«  prinmpAl  MohimaiecUn  oonntriast 
to  invito  the  surviving  luembert  and 
partisans  of  tbe  Ommiade  familj^  to 
•aek  an  asylam  in  Spain,  from  the 
perteentiont  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
Nearly  all  who  had  been  conspicuous 
fbr  science,  literature,  and  refinement 
in  the  court  of  Damascus  hasted  to 
obej  this  summons.  The  first  of  the 
Abassides  were  gloomy  fanatics,  who 
proscribed,  in  tM  sourest  spirit  of 
sectarianism,  all  the  elegances  and 
graces  of  life ;  poetrj,  in  particular, 
was  stigmatised,  and  the  traditions  in 
which  Mohammed  has  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  ornamented  lang^uage, 
were  adopted  as  rules  of  government ; 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  court  was 
expressed  in  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Abd  Horena,  <<  Verily,  a  head  full 
of  dust  is  better  than  a  head  of 
verses." 

It  is  true,  that  this  burst  of  bar- 
barous &naticism  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  khaliphs  of  Bagdad 
of  the  house  of  Abbas,  became  the 
most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  recorded  in  oriental  and 
perhaps  in  European  history;  but 
the  persecution  of  literature,  though 


brier,  was  severe ;  and  it  enabled  the 
khaliph  of  Cordova  to  commence  his 
dynasty  with  a  court  of  greater  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  than  existed  at  that 
period  in  any  other  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  Abd-er-Rahman  encouraged 
the  fr^dom  of  the  wits  and  poets,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  It  is  re- 
corded, that  when  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Abd  Suleiman,  an  Ommiade, 
of  great  ability,  but  whose  loyalty  was 
not  above  suspicbn,  the  khaliph  began 
to  weep,  and  to  implore  the  Ahniffhty 
to  fofgive  the  sins  of  his  deceased  re- 
lative. Al  Ashath,  a  professional 
jester,  suddenly  recited  the  following 
epigram :— > 

"  Abu  Suleiman's  safe  in  his  ^ave. 
And  the  khaliph  feigns  gnef  to  per- 
fection: 
Real  torrents  of  tears  we  should  have, 
If  he  heard  of  the  chiefs  resurrec- 
tion." 

The  effect  was  decisive,  and  the  court- 
mourning  ended  in  a  general  burst  of 
laughter.  Al  Ashath  had  originally 
fought  under  the  black  banner  of  the 
Abassides,  and  when  reproached  with 
his     former    hostility,    humorously 


maintained,  that  he  had  fopported  the 
white  flag  all  the  time,  inasmach  at 
his  want  of  military  skill  was  the  caose 
of  several  victories  of  the  Onuniadsa* 
Having  silenced  his  opponents,  ns 
celebrated  his  triumph  by  a  dis- 
tich :— 

'*  Such  talent  as  mine  must  the  cout 

delight. 
For  I'm  able  to  show  yon  that  black  it 

white,* 

The  khaliph  retorted — 

"Between  them,  Fm  sure,  but  snul 

difference,  you  know, 
A  traitor  to  one,  to  the  other  a  foe.** 

It  was  not  long,  however,  befiort 
the  courtiers  of  Abd-er-Rahman  be- 
gan to  discover,  that  it  was  daogeroos 
to  enter  into  a  skirmish  of  wits  with 
the    sovereign,    and  these    freedoas 
were  discontinued.     Graver  matters, 
indeed,  occupied  the  monarch's  attss- 
tion.       The    Abasside    khal^h,   AU 
Mansiir,  sent  a  powerful   armarowt 
against  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
Ebn  Mughith,  to  whom  he  b  said  to 
have  given  written  orders  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  Ommiades,  and  bring 
their  heads  to  be  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  streets  of  Canwan   and    Mecca. 
Mughith  effected  a  laoding,  and  was 
marching  on  Seville,  where  he  had 
many  concealed  partisans,  but  he  was 
intercepted    by   Abd-er-Rahman,   to- 
tally routed  and  made  pri^pner,  along 
with  his  principal  officers.     His  bms* 
ter's  cruel  and  insulting  mandate  was 
found  in  his  baggage.     It  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  conquered.     They  wnrt 
put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  their 
heads,  served  up  in    bags,  made  nf 
their  own  black  banners,  were  sent  bj 
a  trusty  merchant  to  Mecca,  and  piled 
at  night  before  the  tent  of  Al  Han* 
sur.     That  sovereign  was  filled  with 
grief  and  indignation,  when  he  saw  tfat 
ghastly  memorials  on  the   following 
morning.     He  broke  out  into  male* 
dictions  against  Abd-er-Rahman,  and 
exclaimed,  '**  The  fate  of  mv  nnfortn- 
nate  officer  sufficiently  disoloeea  to  as 
the  wicked  intentions  of  that  Ommiads 
demon.     God  be  prised,  for   havii^ 
placed  a  sea  between  us." 

In  rev^dge,  Al-Mansfir  emploved 
emissaries  to  excite  revolts  agamst 
Abd-er-Rahman  in  various  parts  of 
Spain,  and  his  closing  history  is  little 
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better  th«n  a  record  of  hopeless  Insnr- 
reetion  and  merciless  execations.  He 
felt  acutely  the  impediments  which 
these  disturbances  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  literary  cultivation,  which  he 
wished  to  diflTuse  through  hb  king- 
dom. The  policy  which  he  adopted^ 
was  to  direct  his  attention  entirely  to 
the  suppression  of  turbulence ;  and 
having  thus  secured  a  tranquil  reign 
for  his  son,  to  entrust  him  with  the 
charge  of  establishing  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts  in  Cordova. 

Abd-er- Rahman  had  two  sons,  Su- 
leiman, who  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  sharer  of  his  escape  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  Hesham,  who  was 
born  in  Africa,  according  to  some 
authorities,  and  in  Spain,  according  to 
others.  The  early  education  of  Su- 
leiman had  been  neglected  during  his 
father*s  wanderings,  and  the  priva- 
tions which  he  had  suffered  in  the 
tents  of  the  Berbers,  gave  him  an  ex- 
cessive zest  for  the  luxuries  he  en- 
joyed in  the  palace.  Hesh&m,  on  the 
contrary,  accustomed  to  luxurious  in- 
dulgences from  his  infancy,  treated 
them  with  the  indifference  resulting 
from  habit,  and  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  study  and  the  company  of 
learned  men.  Whenever  the  Ichaliph 
inquired  how  his  sons  passed  their 
time,  he  was  invariably  answered, 
"The  hall  of  thy  son  Hesh^  is 
thronged  with  poets,  historians,  and 
learnt  men,  who  relate  the  exploits 
of  heroesy  extol  the  beauties  of  virtue, 
and  discoas  the  propriety  of  actions. 
The  hall  of  thy  son  Suleiman  is  always 
ilUed  with  knaves,  sycophants,  and 
cowards." 

One  day  as  Abd-er-Rahman  was 
sittinff  in  his  hall,  surrounded  by  his 
courtiers,  he  resolved  to  test  the 
abilities  of  his  two  sons.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  repeated  the  following  verses, 
asking  them  both  if  they  knew  where 
they  could  be  found? — 

"Consider  his  virtues,  his  glory  be- 
hold— 
Count  the  deeds  he  has  wrought  hi 
the  fteld ; 
Need  the  names  of  himself  or  his  8h*es 
to  be  told? 
Such  honours  can  ancestry  yield  ? 

*'  The  prudent  \n  oonnell,  the  pious  in 
faith. 
In  reasoning  convincing  and  elear ; 


So  upright  and  pure,  that  of  calumay'f 
breath 
He  only  the  taint  need  not  fear.'* 

Suleiman,  in  a  careless  and  rather 
contemptuous  voice,  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  but 
Hesham  at  once  answered,  that  the 
stanzas  had  been  written  by  the  king 
of  Kindah,  and  that  the  character 
they  pourtrayed  seemed  purposely  in« 
tended  for  Abd-er-Rahman.  The 
khaliph  was  probably  not  less  pleased 
with  the  compliment,  than  with  the 
ready  wit  of  his  son.  He  presented 
rich  gifts  to  Hesham,  and  invited  him 
to  take  the  seat  of  honour  in  the 
divan.  When  the  court  broke  up» 
Suleiman  asked  one  of  the  courtieri 
to  repeat  the  verses  for  him,  until  he 
had  learned  them  by  rote,  after  which 
he  recited  them  to  his  boon  compa. 
nions  in  a  mouthing  tone  of  ridicule^ 
adding,  "  Such  is  the  nonsense  by 
which  my  father's  affections  are  to  be 
gained."  This  imprudent  speech  was 
repeated  to  Abd-er-Rahman,  and  it 
confirmed  his  resolution  to  bequeath 
the  crown  to  Hesham. 

Another  circumstance,  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  ous« 
toms  of  the  Arabs  at  this  period,  com- 
pleted the  alienation  of  Abd-er-Rah- 
man from  his  eldest  son.  As  Hesham 
was  journeying  from  Cordova,  he 
halted  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Guadalquivir,  whence  he  saw  a  man 
from  Jaen,  whom  he  well  knew, 
having  on  a  previous  occasion  ren- 
dered him  some  service,  running  in 
great  haste  and  trepidation  towards 
the  spot  where  his  tent  was  pitched. 
Hesham  rightly  conjectured,  that  the 
man  was  flying  from  Suleiman,  who 
was  then  governor  of  Jaen,  and  whose 
capricious  severity  had  already  been 
manifested  in  many  painful  instances ; 
he  therefore  gave  orders,  that  on  the 
man's  arrival,  he  should  be  immedi. 
ately  admitted  to  his  presence.  ThU 
being  done,  the  voung  prince  thus 
addressed  the  fugitive  : — "  O  Renani  I 
I  know  not  wmtt  has  brought  thee 
here ;  but  I  should  say  that  thou  art 
flying  from  some  calamity."  "  Thou 
sayest  right,  O  my  lord,"  replied  the 
man ;  <<  I  am  trying  to  avert  mis- 
fortune from  my  bead.  Listen  to  my 
story :  a  man  of  my  tribe  has  slain  a 
man  belonging  to  another  tribe. 
According  to  custom,  I  have  paid  Uie 
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usual  exputtion-mone^  to  be  distri« 
buted  among  the  family  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased ;  yet  thy  brother 
Suleiman,  knowing  how  much  I  am 
fayoured  and  distinguished  by  thee, 
is  not  satisfied,  and  wishes  to  proceed 
further  in  this  afBur.** 

In  explanation  of  this  complunt,  it 
mast  be  observed  that  the  law  of  Diat 
or  the  expiatory  price  for  homicide 
was  left  in  a  great  state  of  uncertainty 
by  Mohammed.  According  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  Arabia,  the  Diat  was 
fixed  by  the  tribe  of  the  murdered 
person,  assembled  in  full  council ;  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased  had  then 
the  option  of  accepting  the  sum  or 
demanding  retaliation.  In  the  latter 
case  the  tribe  was  bound  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  ven- 
geance. It  appears  from  the  traditions 
collected  in  the  Mischeat,  that  Moham- 
med contemplated  several  improve- 
ments in  this  law.  The  first  was  to 
invest  the  civil  magistrate  with  the 
power  of  determining  the  amount  of 
compensation  ;  the  second  was  to  esta- 
blish a  tariff  or  sliding-scale  by  which 
the  D'iat  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  the  criminal ;  and  the 
third  to  render  the  acceptance  of  the 
Diat  compulsory  in  all  cases.  A  new 
principle  was  introduced  by  the  kha- 
liphs  of  Damascus ;  they  iusisted  that 
the  state  had  the  paramount  property 
in  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  belonged  to  the  supreme 
government  to  determine  whether  Diat 
should  be  paid  or  not ;  and  if  paid, 
they  insisted  that  the  state  had  a  right 
to  a  portion  of  the  fine.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  clearly  interfered  with  the 
patriarchal  privileges  of  the  tribes, 
and  as  clearly  was  a  necessary  basis 
for  a  civil  government,  had  been  vigo- 
rously resisted  by  the  Arab  tribes 
settled  in  Spain,  and  during  the  revo- 
lution which  g^ve  the  throne  to  Abd- 
er- Rahman,  had  fallen  into  complete 
desuetude.  Hesham,  however,  was 
strongly  resolved  to  bring  the  whole 
course  of  criminal  justice  under  the 
control  of  the  public  tribunals ;  indeed 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  his  chief 
efforts  were  directed  to  restrain  the 
rights  of  retaliation  claimed  by  tribes 
and  families.  On  this  occasion  he 
evinced  a  determination  to  support  his 
brother's  assertion  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  public  justice,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  ne  manifested  his  own  gene- 
rosity. 


When  Kenani  condoded  bis  i 
five,  Hesham  lifted  up  a  curtain,  lead, 
ing  to  the  interior  of  his  trat,  aad 
stretching  hb  hand  towards  one  of  hb 
slave-girls,  cut  off  a  beautiful  pearl- 
necklace  which  she  wore,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Arab,  saying, 

<'  Take  this,  O  Kenam,  and  sell  it; 
it  is  worth  three  thousand  dinars— do 
not  part  with  it  for  less :  keep  the 
money  to  redeem  thyself  and  tbj 
people,  and  no  one  shall  ii^ure  thee.' 

"  O  my  lord,"  replied  the  maii,<>I 
came  not  hither  to  ask  for  thy  gifbi 
nor  do  I  want  money — the  ex^adon* 
price  being  already  paid  down.  I 
came  to  complain  of  the  crying  iigu- 
tice  done  unto  me,  and  to  implore  % 
powerful  assistance  ;  for  if  thou  pro- 
tect me  in  thb  matter,  and  thy  inter- 
cession for  me  is  made  public,  I  shall 
grow  in  importance  among  those  vho 
hate  me,  merely  because  thou  hast  d^ 
fended  me." 

**  How  b  that  to  be  accomplished?* 
said  Hesham. 

<<  Thou  must  write  to  thy  brother, 
and  let  him  know  that  thou  cUimest 
my  person,  and  that  I  must  henceforth 
be  under  thy  protection." 

**  Very  well,  I  will  do  so ;  but  keep 
the  necklace,  nevertheless." 

Al-Makari,  to  whom  we  areia- 
debted  for  this  narrative*  l^^ds  os  to 
infer  that  an  Arab  would  rid  himsaif 
of  hb  tribe  obligatious  and  re^ionB- 
bilities  by  placing  himself  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  sovereigD. 
We  find  tliat  Abd-er-Rahman's  araj 
consbted  chiefly  of  persons  thus  eman- 
cipated from  their  tribes,  and  who 
were  placed  under  the  supreme  instep 
of  the  patriarchal  government;  his 
son  was  well  aware  that  thu  was  the 
favourite  policy  of  the  khalipb,  who 
would  gladly  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity of  extending  the  practice. 

Impressed  with  thb  belief,  be  imiao- 
diately  rode  off  to  Cordova,  and  en- 
tering the  royal  palace,  begged  leare 
to  see  hb  father.  He  happened  to 
arrive  at  a  time  when  Abd-er-Rahman 
had  retired  into  the  interior  apart- 
ments, and  did  not  wish  to  be  ^ 
turbed  by  applications.  Notwithstaad' 
ing,  when  he  heard  of  hb  son's  airiral 
he  said, 

*'  Nothinff  can  briz^  my  son  Hesham 
hither  at  this  time  of  day,  but  bayaeai 
of  the  most  important  nature ;  let  his 
come  in." 
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Hesh^  entered  the  apartmeDt,  and 
after  having  given  his  father  the  salam, 
stood  in  a  respectful  attitude  hefore 
him.  Abd-er-Rahman  motioned  him 
to  sit  down  and  state  his  business. 

'*  May  God  prosper  mv  lord  and 
father  I"  exclaimed  Hesham  ;  "  how 
can  I  sit  down  when  those  who  claim 
my  interference  are  injured  and  op- 
pressed ?  It  behoves  those  of  my  rank 
and  station  not  to  sit  down  unless  they 
be  content  and  satisfied,  and  I  cannot 
be  so  unless  my  liege  puts  roe  at  my 
ease  by  granting  my  request.  Other- 
wise I  shall  go  back  to  my  people.** 

Abd-er-Rahman  answered,  "  God 
forbid  that  thou  shouldst  leave  my  pre- 
sence discontented  and  disappomted. 
Sit  down,  were  it  only  that  we  may 
accede  to  the  prayers  of  one  who  in- 
tercedes. Speak  out  and  tell  us  thy 
bnsiness." 

Hesham  then  sat  down  as  com- 
manded, and  related  the  affair.  Abd- 
er-Rahman  ordered  that  the  expiatory 
sum  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 

fmblic  treasury,  and  that  an  official 
etter  should  be  written  to  Suleiman, 
commanding  him  to  suspend  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  against  Kenani. 

When  the  grateful  Arab  came  to 
take  leave  of  Hesham  before'his  return 
to  Jaen,  he  said  to  him,  "  This  cer- 
tainly exceeds  my  expectations,  and 
thy  favours  come  down  upon  me  even 
more  profusely  than  I  could  have 
wbhed.  Here  is  the  necklace  thou 
gavest  me ;  I  do  not  want  it — let  it  be 
restored  to  its  owner.  I  shall  not  be 
the  less  grateful  for  the  singular  favour 
I  have  received  at  thy  hands. '^ 

Hesh&n  however  refused  to  take  it 
back,  saying,  *'  We  never  take  back 
what  we  have  once  g^ven." 

The  spirit  of  patriarchal  indepen- 
dence which  the  Arabs  preserved 
under  the  despotism  of  the  kbalijphate, 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  m  the 


course  of  a  few  years  was  developed 
into  Saracenic  chivalry.  Another  was 
the  belief  in  the  overwhelming  power 
of  destiny,  from  which  was  deduced 
the  full  liberty  of  individual  action, 
on  the  plausible  ground  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  establish  any  control 
over  that  which  fate  had  already  regu- 
lated. We  have  already  seen  tnis 
belief  in  the  decrees  of  fate  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  prediction  of  Abd-er- 
Rahman's  future  greatness,  when  he 
was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  his- 
torians, with  equal  credulity,  record 
that  the  brilliancy  of  Hesham's  brief 
reign  was  read  in  the  stars  by  a  Jewish 
astrologer,  who  communicated  the  re- 
sult to  the  future  khaliph  in  the  fol- 
lowing rhythmical  prophecy. 

I  saw  thy  star  in  power  arise. 
And  blaze  upon  the  astonish'd  skies ; 
.  The  lesser  orbs  before  it  paPd, 
The  mountains  at  its  presence  quaird. 
As  they  beheld  its  beams  expand 
In  radiance  over  sea  and  land. 
It  boded  glory,  victory,  fame, 
Honour  to  friends,  to  foemcn  shame. 
I  saw  it  wheel  eight  courses  round. 
Then  vanish  in  the  dark  profound. 
Thus  it  predicts,  my  noble  chief, 
That  thy  career  is  bright  and  brief; 
Eight  years  of  power  to  thee  are  given. 
And  then — eternity  in  heaven. 

This  prophecy,  which  of  course  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  predictions  made 
after  the  event,  very  faintly  typifies 
the  advantages  which  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova  derived  from  the  administra- 
tion of  Hesham :  his  father  had  won 
the  elements  of  empire,  on  him  de- 
volved the  task  of  consolidation.  On 
a  future  occasion  we  shall  develop  the 
course  of  policy  by  which  he  united 
complete  despotism  in  the  state  with 
lar^e  individual  liberty  to  its  members, 
and  did  much  towards  organizing  into 
a  system  the  principles  of  Saracenic 
chivalry. 
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BT  WILLIAX  DOWB. 


Ik  the  tongs  of  Berangper  nuiy  be 
foand  the  ezprettion  of  popular  feel- 
ing in  French  tocietY  during  the  fifteen 
jeMn  which  elapsed  from  the  restora- 
tion to  the  expulsion  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  poet  is  **a  faithful  chronicler/' 
and  the  religiousy  political,  and  moral 
sentiments  of  the  period  are  set  forth 
with  a  truth  and  genius  which  should 
render  these  songs  scarcely  less  inte- 
resting to  the  philosophic  historian, 
than  to  the  lover  of  lyric  spirit  and 
elegance. 

The  hostility  of  the  two  principles 
of  ancient  obsenrance  and  modem  in- 
novation, which  had  previously  signa- 
lised itself  bv  the  most  deplorable  open 
violence,  still  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration,  mitigated  in  its  ex- 
pression, but  looking  with  uneasy 
watchfulness  to  the  progress  of  events. 
The  spirit  of  the  Kevolution  had  re- 
mained rebuked  in  presence  of  the 
military  ascendancy  of  Napoleon. — 
When  this  tyranny  was  overpast,  it 
began  to  make  itself  again  heard.  The 
indignation  of  the  Continent,  as  uni- 
verfNU  as  the  insane  oppression  which 
roused  it,  and  expressed  with  such  a 
splendid  and  contagious  fervor  of  pa- 
triotism, gave  that  spirit  an  impulse  of 
inquirv  and  resistance ;  and  the  re-ao- 
tion  which  seems  a  periodical  necessity 
of  the  human  mind,  and  which  was 
hastened  by  the  bitter  experience  of 

general  conflict,  with  all  its  attendant 
errors,  turned  the  thoughts  of  men 
into  a  better  channel.  Worried  and 
stunned  humanity  wished  for  the  alter- 
nation of  a  little  repose.  France  was 
weary  of  her  vast  and  successive  effbrts. 
Though  easily  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  mihtary  achievement,  and  prone  to 
accept  victory  as  the  solace  of  many 
miseries,  the  terrible  Conscription,  in- 
flicted with  merciless  repetition,  and 
passing 

•*  O'er  her  ylne-^orered  hiUt  and  gf  TtUeye,** 

and  through  her  homesteads  with  a 
more  than  Egyptian  desolation,  filled 
the  kingdom  with  *  desire  that  the 


furies  of  ambition  shooldt  at  leogtlv 
make  a  pause.  The  unscropnlous  ob- 
stinacy and  baffled  attempts  of  the 
Emperor  strengthened  this  desire^  ia 
awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
uselessness  of  their  sacrifices ;  and  tin 
outrages  against  their  national  pride^ 
in  the  violations  of  their  territory  by 
those  whom  they  had  domineered  over 
so  long,  left  them  very  little  heart  to 
pamper  any  longer  the  fighting  frenzy 
of  the  man  who  had  decimated  them 
to  prove  his  love  for  France,  and 
twice  drawn  all  Europe  to  Montmartre 
to  vindicate  and  cherish  her  honour 
andglory. 

The  republican  ban  and  arriere-ban 
of  1792,  radiating  victoriously  against 
all  assaulters,  and  bearing  back  and 
reciprocating  the  torrent  of  invasion 
into  their  fields  and  cities,  was  renewed 
no  more  against  them,  when,  with  re- 
storation on  their  wings,  as  it  wen, 
they  came  a^ain  to  affront  the  pride  of 
France,  and  set  a  Bourbon  on  the 
throne,  from  which  they  had  taken 
such  trouble  to  drive  him  and  hit 
familv.  The  people,  in  fact,  looked  on 
the  drama  which  was  enacted  before 
their  eyes  with  indifFereDce,  feeling 
that,  whoever  was  rictorious,  thej 
should  weep,  or  have  cause  to  do  so. 
A  Log — not  quite,  indeed,  but  compa- 
ratively— was  thrown  into  their  trou- 
bled waters  to  govern  them  ;  but  thai, 
they  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
late  Stork.  They  cared  little  to  be  in 
earnest  on  the  question  of  one  despot's 
whips  or  the  scorpions  of  another; 
nevertheless,  they  knew  there  was  a 
possible  state  of  things  in  which  nei- 
ther alternative  need  be  a  matter  of 
necessary  adoption. 

In  the  beginning  of  1815  Beranger 
wrote  his  songs  of  "  Traitc  de  Poli- 
tique," and  "  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  in 
which  he  ventured  —  not,  however, 
with  the  bravery  he  was  wont  .nl^er- 
wards  to  manifest  against  the  Bour- 
bons— to  insinuate  the  growing  disap- 
proval of  the  emperor's  policy:  The 
lesson  is  ostensibly  ''for  the  use  of 
Lizettey"  and  contains  the  following 
stanzas:—. 
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How  Iftdiet,  and  bow  poUntatet 

Ever  abuse  tbe  power  tbey  bear  I 
How  oft  tbe  lovers  and  the  states 

At  last  are  hurried  to  despair ! 
Dread,  lest  rebellious^  rude  assault 

Should  burst  into  thy  chamber  yet : 
Abjure  the  sway  that  brings  revolt. 

All  for  thy  subjects*  good,  Lisette  I 

Indeed,  in  coquetry's  excess. 

Women  are  like  the  conquerors 
Who  leave  their  country  to  oppress 

A  hundred  tribes  with  wasting  wars. 
What  terrible  coquettes  are  these ! 

Ah  I  be  not  such  a  vain  coquette  1 
Pray,  look  for  no  more  victories, 

All  for  thy  subjects'  good,  Lizette  I 

^  Le  Roi  d*  Yvetot "  and  our  own     ness,  and  are,  seemingly,  men  of  the 
**  Old  King   Cole  "    appear  to  have      same  traditional  type, 
borne  their  faculties  with  equal  meek- 

THB   KINO   OF  YVETOT. 

There  was  once,  long  ago,  a  king  of  Yvetot, 

And  history  says  little  of  his  name ; 
Who  very  late  arose,  very  soon  sought  repose. 

And  slept  very  soundly  without  fame. 
And  fair  Jenny  made  a  cotton  cap  for  his  head. 

And  she  crowned  him  with  that,  did  she : 
Thus  old  tales  go ;  ha,  ha,  ho  ho  I 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he. 
He,  he. 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  1 

As  he  loved  no  fasts,  he  made  four  repasts 

In  his  thatched  little  palace  low ; 
And,  riding  on  an  ass,  step  by  step  would  he  pass 

Throuffh  his  territory,  to  and  nro. 
Thus  gaily  did  he  jog,  all  his  guard  a  little  dog» 

Not  dreaminff  any  treason  could  be ; 
So  simple  and  slow  ;  ha  ha,  ho  ho  I 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  1 
He,  hel 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he ! 

This  ruler  of  sense  had  no  taste  of  more  expense 

Than  a  thirst  rather  frequent  and  keen  ; 
But  while  his  subjects  gay  are  made  happy  by  his  sway. 

The  king  himself  must  live,  I  ween. 
At  table  he  decreed,  without  registrar's  deed, 

A  pot  on  every  tun,  for  his  fee : 
And  nobody  said  no  ;  ha  ha,  ho  ho  1 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  I 
He,  hel 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  I 

And  as  'twas  rather  rare  with  the  high-bom  £ur» 

That  this  gallant  little  king  was  forbid. 
His  loving  subiects  had  many  reasons,  not  so  hhd^] 

For  calling  him  theur  father  as  they  did. 
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When  he  raised  his  «mere.h«n  'twas  only  that  each  man 

May  shoot  at  a  targe  on  a  tree : 
Four  times  a  year,  or  so ;  ha  ha,  ho  ho ! 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  1 

He,  he! 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he  I 

He  did  not  make  the  state  more  extended  and  great ; 

As  a  neighbour,  would  ne'er  incommode  ; 
And,  a  model  good  and  trae  for  all  monarchs  to  Tiew^ 

'Twas  pleasure  that  he  took  for  his  Code. 
His  people  never  wept  till  the  day  that  he  sl^t 

In  the  g^ave  which  they  thronged  to  see. 
So  just  was  their  wo ;  ha  ha,  ho  ho ! 

What  a  jolly  little  lung  was  he ! 
He,  he! 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he! 

The  portrait  of  this  prince  is  preserved  ever  since* 

For  his  gpood  and  his  happy  renown. 
As  a  sign  it  may  he  seen  at  a  famous  old  inn 

In  a  very  distant  country  town. 
On  each  festal  day  the  villagers  gay 

Come  round  it  and  chant  with  glee. 
As  their  wine-cups  flow  ;  ha  ha,  ho  ho  t 

What  a  joUy  little  king  was  he ! 
He,  ha  I 

What  a  jolly  little  king  was  he ! 


With  Napoleon  perished  the  power 
which,  having  earned  the  nation  back 
to  institutions  which  it  had  repudiated, 
defied  all  gainsaying ;  and  the  people 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  with  more 
prudence  and  less  risk,  to  assert  their 
cause  against  a  much  less  formidable 
despotism.  The  principles  which  the 
kings  of  the  continent  had  invoked  in 
their  extremity,  and  directed  with  such 
fatal  effect  against  the  tyranny  of  Na- 
poleon, entered  France  with  the  Allies, 
and,  contrary  to  their  expectation 
perhaps,  stayed  there  to  console  her 
for  the  humiliating  eclipse  of  her  mili- 
tary celebrity,  and  recoil,  in  the  end, 
against  the  interests  of  those  who  made 
a  temporary  use  of  them.  Their  im- 
pulse assisted  the  revival  of  sentiments 
which  the  Empire  had  dazzled  into 
submission,  the  people  accepted  the 
teaching  which  tneir  rulers  may  have 
been  already  disposed  to  retract,  and 
the  spirit  of  patriotic  resistance  to  a 
hated  government  which  the  fiery  ge- 
nius of  R6mer,  Uhland,  and  the  rest 
had  caught  from,  and  poured  back  in 
their  military  strophes,  through  the 
indignant  millions  of  Germany,  was. 


so  to  speak,  transferred  to  a  French 
poet  worthy  to  raise  hb  voice  in  ths 
same  cause ;  and,  under  less  exciting 
circumstances,  with  a  more  conqire- 
hensive  and  polished  philosophy,  and 
an  animosity  more  measured,  but  not 
less  cordial,  Beranger  constituted  him- 
self the  champion  of  popular  opinioii 
against  the  restored  goTemmeot  oT 
France. 

The  history  of  the  space  firom  tba 
Empire  to  the  Three  Days  is  bat  one 
tissue  of  contentions  between  the  throne 
and  the  people,  royal  prerogative  on 
the  one  side,  and  popular  di^ilection, 
in  all  its  shades  and  expressions,  on 
the  other.  On  the  return  of  the  emi- 
grant noblesse  they  saw  their  ancient 
possessions  alienated,  and  the  transfer 
protected  by  the  Charter.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  much  this  became  the 
object  of  their  sincere  dislike.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  entered  their 
altered  country,  after  years  of  vicissi- 
tude and  exiles  and  the  smtiments  oT 
the  nation,  are  fairly  represented  it 
the  pleasant  mockery  of  the  song  "  U 
Marquis  de  Carabas." 
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THE    MARQUIS   OF   CARABAS. 

Here's  an  old  Marquis  come  with  q)eed 

To  treat  us  as  a  conquered  race. 
Brought  by  a  skinny  bony  steed  ^ 

From  exile  in  a  distant  place. 
On  to  his  feudal  mansion  gray 
'  This  very  high  and  mighty  lord 
Rides,  proudly  wavine  aU  the  way, 

A  very  innocent  old  sword. 
Hats  off,  hats  off  1    Behold  him  pass ! 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  t 

Almoners,  pages,  seneschals. 

Vassals  and  viUidns,  every  one» 
Know  that  my  gracious  kii^,  he  bawls, 

Has  been  restored  by  me  alone. 
But  if  he  won*t  concede  my  due~- 

The  ancient  rights  of  my  degrees- 
Dust  shall  be  raised  I — Ah,  ventre  bleu  I 

But  he  shall  answer  it  to  me  I 
Hats  ofT,  hats  off  1     Behold  him  pass ! 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  1 

Though  of  a  certain  groom  they  dare 

TaUc,  to  calumniate  me  and  mine, 
A  son  of  Pepin  called  the  Fair 

Was  the  first  founder  of  my  line. 
And,  from  my  crowded  scutcheon  broad. 

My  blazoninffs  and  quarterings, 
I  think  my  family,  by  G , 

Rather  more  noble  than  the  king's. 
Hats  off,  hats  off  1  Behold  bun  pass  I 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  1 

Who  shall  gainsay  ?    My  Marohionett 

Sits  in  the  presence ;  and  my  son. 
My  youngest  son,  at  Court  shall  press 

Hjs  interest  for  a  bishop's  throne. 
My  other  son,  the  baron,  he— 

Though  people  call  him  a  poltroon— 
Looks  for  some  crosses  ;  let  me  see— « 

He  shall  have  half  a  dozen  soon. 
Hats  off,  hats !  Behold  him  pass  I 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  I 

Let's  live  in  peace :  but  who  dares  prate 

Of  taxes  to  Lord  Carabas?  ^  , 
No  gentleman  can  owe  the  state      ^' 

A  single  doit  for  all  he  has : 
Thanks  to  my  towers  and  armories. 

Thanks  to  my  seigneuries  and  lands, 
111  teach  the  prefect  his  degrees. 

And  show  him  how  the  matter  stands. 
Hats  off,  hats  off  1    Behold  him  pass  I 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas ! 

Good  priests,  whom  we  avenge,  enforce 

Your  tithes,  and  let  us  share  the  spoil  • 
Go,  brutish  people,  bear,  of  course. 

The  feudal  hamessi  and  the  toil. 
Vol.  XXIIL— Na.  138.  3  c 
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We  oi4j  shAll  0DJO7  the  obaset 
And  all  jour  tender  maidens  gay 

ShaJX  bare  the  honour  and  the  grace 
Our  riffhta  of  lordship  can  convey. 

Hats  off;  bats  off  1     Behold  him  pass  I 

The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  1 

Curate^  jour  boense-dish^  jon  Imow^ 

Is  for  jour  lord  and  suzerain. 
Mjpages  and  mj  varletSy  ho  t 

War  to  the  serft — laj  on  amain ! 
And  let  the  glorious  rights  of  old 

M J  ancestors  could  hoast  as  theirs, 
Dnlj  descend,  to  ha?e  and  hold, 

Unlefsened  to  mj  noble  heirs. 
Hats  off,  hats  off !     Behold  him  pass  t 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas ! 


The  court  ministries  were  alwajs 
diiq>osed  to  nibble  at  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  ;  and  the  innumerable  out- 
cries directed  against  them>  and  con- 
tinuallj  distracting  the  nation,  showed 
their  intolerance  of  the  popular  Palla- 
dium, and  the  fidelitj  of  tne  people  in 
its  defence.  It  was  nevertheless  re- 
peatedlj  set  aside.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  was  exereifed  in  contraven- 
tion of  its  clauses.  The  exactions 
which  attended  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  orders ;  the  nuture  of  the 
Concordats ;  the  attempts  to  restore 
to  a  poor  and  hauffhtj  nobilitv  the 
barren  distinctions  ofthe  old  regime — 
in  fine,  all  the  evils  of  intniotable 
cabinet!,  multiplied  through  all  tiie 
subordinate  gradations  of  their  execu- 
tive, onlj  made  the  reigning  family 
more  unpopular  than  ever  with  the 
mat  mass  of  the  people.  Louis, 
besides,  rather  unwisely  affected  aU 
the  feudal  pretensions  of  his  throne, 
as  if  thej  had  never  been  impaired  bj 
time  or  vicissitude,  and  was  wont  to 
talk  of  his  rojaltj^  ^  oxiIy  emanating 
from  God  and  lus  fore&thers.  He 
wanted  the  penetration  and  policj  of 
Napoleon,  who,  busied  about  his  des- 
potic proceedings,  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  phraseology  at  least  of  a 
popular  governor — doubtless  to  the 
edification  of  a  very  flattered  and  happy 
people.  It  was  said  by  Napoleon  of 
the  Bourbons  (by  the  by,  the  parentage 
of  these  hotu  mots  is  oitenest  fixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  fallacy,  and  this  may 
have  been  first  written  by  some  news- 
paper editor)  that  in  their  exile  they 
nsd  learned  nothing  and  fbmt  no- 
thmg.    This,  however,  may  be  con- 


sidered oontrovertible ;  for,  the  first 
government  act  of  Louis  bein^  dated 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  retgn,  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that,  during 
the  implied  period,  nis  faithful  subjects 
had  paid  him  no  allegiance  at  aU; 
and,  in  assuming  the  style  of  Eigfateeotk 
of  his  name — a  thing  which  miade  poi- 
zled  history  pause  a  little  to  recall  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth<-4ie 
also  appeared  to  forget  that  his  pre- 
decessor had  lived  and  died  a  victim 
and  not  a  king.  And,  for  his  leamxqg 
in  the  interim,  we  must  confess  that 
he  seemed  to  have  learned  almost  as 
great  a  disregard  of  the  French  people 
as  their  ^eat  imperial  idol  had  diaoM 
before  him. 

Into  the  popular  disaffection,  with 
the  republican  sentiments  of  the  class 
from  which  he  sprung,  and  to  whidi 
he  chose  to  belong,  Beranger  entered 
warmly ;  bringing  all  the  force  of  his 
sympathies  and  the  weapons  of  hb 
genius  into  the  controversy;  and  he 
always  carried  it  on  with  the  most 
unsubdued  implacability.  Neither  fear 
nor  favour  could  ever  mitigate  the 
heartiness  of  his  dislike  and  scorn,  and 
tiiese  sentiments  are  expressed  through- 
out his  lyrics  with  equal  audacity  and 
wit  In  «<L*£p6e  de  Damocles,**  he 
satirizes  Louis  XVIII.,  who  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  the  courtly 
elegancy  with  which  he  penned  a 
billet  or  turned  a  stanza ;  and  in  *^  Les 
In&iitement  petits,"  he  ridicules  his 
dynasty  in  a  stridn  of  sarcasm  which 
was  a  grave  count  in  the  prosec«tio& 
he  underwent  in  1828.  The  refrom 
of  this  song  is :  Maii  Us  Biarbom  reg» 
nent  toujows^    The  word  harb<m  (gnj 
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beard)  is  near  enough  in  sound  to  the     effect.      But   this   somewhat   happy 
rojal  name  to  give  It  popular  French      onomatopoeia  is  intranslatable. 

THE   INPINITBLT  LITTLB. 

I  have  a  faith  in  sorcery : 

There  was  a  wizard  oame  of  late> 
And|  in  a  mirror,  let  me  see 
*  Our  native  country's  future  fate. 

What  a  sad  prospect !  'twas  our  home ; 

Yet  all  so  strange  and  wohegone. 
Lo !  Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty's  come  ; 

And  the  grey  Barbans  govern  on. 

To  us  succeeds  a  dwarfish  race : 

So  little  are  our  grandsons  grown. 
That  'tis  with  pun  I  see  the  race 

Below  their  roofs  so  dwindled  down. 
France  is  the  shadow  of  a  shade 

Of  France  which  in  my  youth  was  known. 
What  a  small  kingdom  it  is  made ! 

But  the  grey  Barhont  govern  on. 

What  microscopic  little  heasts  I 

There  hilious  little  Jesuits  go  ; 
And  thousand  other  little  priests, 

A  carrying  little  gods  for  show  % 
Their  hlessing  curses  all  in  short ; 

A  little  normal  school  alone 
Holds  place  of  the  most  ancient  court. 

But  the  grey  Barhont  govern  on. 

All  things  are  little  :  palaces. 

Fanes  and  fine  arts,  and  trade  and  taste  ; 
Nice  little  famines  yearly  seize 

And  lay  poor  littie  cities  wraate. 
On  the  ill-guarded  frontierSf  hark  I 

With  little  drummers,  ton,  ton*  ton« 
A  little  army--^save  the  mark  ! 

But  the  grey  Barbans  govern  on. 

Within  the  wizard  glass,  at  last, 

Crowning  the  future's  direM  reign, 
A  ffiant  heretic  goes  past. 

Whom  the  whole  world  can  scarce  contain : 
BraviiM^  the  little  paltry  prate 

Of  tne  poor  pigpny  race  undone. 
He  pockets  all  the  little  state ; 

But  the  grey  Barhons  govern  on. 

The  first  songs  of  Beranger,  though  vation.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 

manifesting  here  and  there  something  returned  to  the  capital  from  Peronne. 

of  the  graver  tone  of  his  later  effbsions.  Here  he  had  passed  the  six  years  of 

are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  con-  his  bovhood,  coumiemorated,  when  he 

vivial  buoyancy  and  careless  gaiety  of  yisited  it  long  afterwards,  in  *'  Sonve* 

his  younger  days.     Those  days,  never-  nirs  d'Enfanoe ;"  from  which  we  take 

theless,  were  days  of  poverty  and  pri-  the  following : — 

Show  xne  again  the  narrow  jnrison,  wher0, 

Beside  hu  pretty  nieoe,  with  careful  brow» 
Oar  schoolmaster  ruled  o'er  us  from  his  chiir« 

So  proud  to  teach  us^wbal  be  did  not  know* 
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Here  more  than  one  appreDticeship  I  pasf^ 

And  worked^  alas  1  less  often  than  1  played ; 
fiut  deemed  the  rights  of  wisdom  mine  at  lasty 

When  they  had  given  me  glorious  Franklin's  trade. 
•  •  •  • 

Armed  against  hie  beneath  this  lowly  cot, 

Bt  reason  armed,  I  here,  in  after  years. 
Strike  at  all  earthly  glories,  dearly  bonght ; 

Vain  smoke,  which,  also,  fills  oar  eyes  with  tears. 

In  Paris  he  seems  to  have  been  soon  indigent  period  of  his  life.     Heheeime 

left  without  the  assistance  or  control  of  intimate  with  all  classes  and  con^tiou 

bis  parents,  conceminpr  whose  living  of  the  people,  sympathised  with  thdr 

or  dying  we  know  nothing  satisfactory,  feelings,  ei^joyed  all  their  pleasures— 

His  unmippy  position  contrasted  sadly  and  their  excesses  also  ;  and  £sre- 

with  the  prospects  which  his  genius  ^ding,  with  a  simple  spirit  of  rare 

and  education  led  him  to  contemplate,  independence,  the  habits  and  neces* 

At  this  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  sities  of  conventional  society,  quietly 

to  go  to  Egypt,  which  was  then  in  the  fixed  his  own  within  those   modest 

hands  of  the  French,  and  join  the  army  limits  which  no  ftiture  more  £svounUe 

there.       But  the  representations  of  modification  of  circumstances  could 

some   who   had  returned   from   the  induce  him  to  overstep.     This  was 

Eastern  expedition  dissuaded  him.    In  the  reign  of  Lixette,  who,  with  all  her 

spite  of  all  this,  hb  youth,  with  its  tenderness  and  her  infidelities,  h  so 

iflnsions,  the  easy  gaiety  of  disposition  much  identified  with  the  mad  or  merry 

which   peculiarly  dbtinguished    him,  inspirations  of  his  youth.     It  was,  tooy 

and  the    confid^ce  in  self-resource  the  period  of  *'  Mon  Habit,*'  "  Lei 

l^hich    belongs    to    inexperience— all  Gueux,**  ''La  Grande  Orgie,"  ''Le 

enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  Grenier,"  &c.  &o.     Let  ns  give  ^ 

pressm-e  of  want,  and  gave  a  thou*  last :— . 
sand  compensating  charms  to  the  most 

THE^GARRET. 

A«dn  do  I  visit  the  spot  where  my  youth 

In  poverty's  school  was  a  pupil  so  Iouk. 
I  vras  then  twenty-one,  had  a  mistress,  forsooth, 

Some  rare  merry  friends,  and  a  passion  for  soqg. 

And  soomii^  all  sages  and  sots,  and  then*  cares* 

Content,  unforetelling  and  envious  of  none, 
I  cheerftUly  mounted  up  six  pair  of  stairs : 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  I 

A  garret ;  oh  yes,  I  announce  it  to  all. 

I  there  had  my  bed,  poorly  furnished  and  hard ; 
My  table  stood  here ;  and  there's  yet  on  the  wall 
Three-fourths  of  a  verse  ft-om  the  coal  of  the  bard. 

J  O  ye  pleasures  that  smiled  on  mv  prim^ 
Sre  years,  cold  and  quenching,  had  bade  ye  begone ! 
My  watch  has  been  pawned  for  you  many  a  time. 
Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  I 

And,  first,  my  Lizette  should  arise  at  my  caU, 

With  her  dear  little  hat,  in  her  freshness  and  bloom : 
Already,  methinks,  she  has  hung  up  her  shawl 

O'er  the  small  narrow  window  to  curtain  the  room. 
She  wore  her  nice  robes  with  such  elegant  ease, 

I  respected  each  fold  set  so  graceftifiy  on ; 
Since  then  I  finind  out  who  had  paid  for  all  these  * 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  I 
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At  table  one  day — 'twas  a  forttuate  day- 
While  my  friends'  ringing  voices  in  chorus  arose^ 

A  shout  reached  even  up  to  our  garret  to  say» 
At  Marengo  Napoleon  had  vanquished  our  foes* 

The  cannons  are  heard  ;  and  we  alter  the  song 
To  the  deeds  of  our  heroes^  so  gloriously  done : 

Our  frontiers  shall  still  be  inviolate  long ! 
Oh^  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  1 

Let  us  go  ;  for  my  reason  too  feelingly  strays ; 

Long  gone  is  that  time  so  regretted^  so  dear : 
I  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  rest  of  my  days 

For  a  month  of  the  days  once  accorded  me  here. 
While  Glory,  Love,  Pleasure,  can  ffaily  dispose 

Of  our  fast-fleeting  moments,  and  Hope,  like  a  sun. 
Cheer  the  prospect  of  life  and  enlighten  the  close. 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  I 

Writing  to  a  lady,  Beranger  says:  obliged  to  earn  from  another.    But  what 

was  to  be  done  ?  For  me,  I  was  so  very 

"  If  you  had  let  me  guess  which  line  poor.      The    smallest    pleasure-party 

bad  displeased  you  most  in  *  The  Gar-  forced  me  to  live  on  panade  for  the 

ret,*  I  should  say  it  was,  next  ei^ht  days,  which  I  used  to  spend 

in  heaping  up  a  quantity  of  rhimes,  and 

•  Btoe$  then  I  found  out  who  bad  paid  for  all  Umm.*  dreaming  of  future  glory.     And  only  to 

speak  to  vou  now  or  this  pleasant  period 

Ab,  my  dear  friend,  we  interpret  love  of  my  life,   when,    wanting   support* 

di£ferently.     So,  you  have  a  mean  opi-  wanting  a  certaintv  of  my  meals,  want-* 

nion  of  this  poor  Lizette.     Yet  she  was  ing  instruction,  I  thought  of  the  coming 

such  a  good  creature — so  giddy,  so  time,  without  neglecting  the  pleasures 

prett  V,    and,   I  may  add,    so   tender.  of  the  present,  bnngs  invdnntary  tears 

Ah  I  because  she  had  somebody  to  take  to  my  eyes." 
care  of  her  wardrobe,  you  get  angry 

with  her.     You  could  not  do  so  if  you  „  xi      j  j  u  ^i. 

saw  her  then.     She  dressed  so  well.  He  apparenUy  adfbresses  her,  as^ 

and  everythmg  became  her  so  much  I  representative  of  a  class  in  «*  La  Fule 

Besides,  she  would  have  asked  no  better  du  Feuple.'*| 
than  to  have  had  from  me  what  she  was 

THE    MAID   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

Dear  maid  of  the  people !  the  flowers  of  thy  youth 

For  the  popular  poet  are  lavishly  strung. 
These  you  owed,  m)m  your  cradle,  to  hiin,  for,  in  sooth, 

*Twas  to  dry  your  first  tears  his  first  lyrics  he  sung. 
There's  no  lady  or  countess  may  ever  entice. 

With  her  graces,  the  heart  long  devoted  to  thine. 
My  muse  and  mvself  have  arranged  my  device ; 

'Tis :  the  birth  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine. 

A  boy,  without  fame,  when  my  footsteps  would  roam 

Near  their  tall  feudal  fortresses  stately  to  see, 
I  looked  for  no  dwarfish  familiar  to  come 

And  swing  back  the  closely-barred  portal  for  me* 
For  I  knew  that  soft  feeling  and  poesy  there 

Had  withered  and  died  with  the  troubadour  line. 
And  my  citizen  right  should  be  founded  elsewhere ; 

For  the  birth  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine. 

How  weary  the  chambers  where  listlessnessi  ies. 

And  yawns  mid  the  luxury  hhMug  about, 
Where  the  joys,  shodd  they  come  there,  but  ftde  as  they  ris^ 

Like  fireworks  a  shower  has  pat  suddeiilj  out.       _ 
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Once  A  WMky  in  gij  bomMt  and  gannent  of  white. 
To  tiM  Mdf,  in  thin  shoM  you  go  rambling  to  ibo. 

Still  ooma ;  miJia  my  Snndaj  a  day  of  dalight  \ 
For  tha  birth  and  the  lovea  of  the  people  are  mine. 

What  beauty  of  gentle  or  qoeenly  degree 

Excels  my  dear  maid  in  her  neatness  and  graoe  ? 
Bears  a  heart  of  warm  youth  more  o*erflowing  than  she. 

An  eye  more  divine,  a  more  exquisite  face  ? 
The  people  at  length  has  a  fame  of  its  own ; 

I  have  warred  with  two  courts  for  its  rights,  and  opine 
Thou  wast  due  to  the  bard  that  has  sung  iu  renown  ; 

For  the  births  and  the  lores  of  the  people  are  mine. 

For  sereral  years  alter  his  return  and  inevitable  dismissal.  A  prosecii- 
to  Paris,  his  uncertain  means  of  liveli*  tion  followed.  Beranger and  nispub- 
hood  can  only  be  eotyectured.  In  the  lisher  were  brought  before  the  Ckmrt 
years  1805  and  1806,  he  edited  a  of  Assise  to  answer  a  charge  of  out- 
periodical  entitled,  AmuUes  du  Mitsee,  rage  '*  against  the  creed  and  morals  of 
In  1S09  he  was  appointed  assistant  the  land,'**  which  was  made  good,  and 
elerk  at  the  Universi^  of  Paris,  where  our  poet  was  condemned  to  three 
his  noderaite  salary  never  reached  £90  months'  confinement  in  the  prison  of 
per  annum.  On  bringing  out  the  St.  Pelagie.  The  proceedings  of  the 
ieeood  series  of  his  sonffs  he  surren-  trial  showed  the  restrictions  whidi 
defed  tUs  situation.  He  had  been  compromised  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
warned,  at  the  time  of  his  first  publi-  The  speech  of  the  prosecuting  counsel 
cation,  in  1815,  that  any  renewal  of  only  was  published,  by  authontr ;  tliat 
ihe  license  and  indecorum  contained  for  the  accused  was  suppressed.  On 
in  il  would  subject  him  to  harsh  mea-  the  di^  of  the  trial  the  song,  <<  Adievt 
8«reat  and  w^en  the  collection  of  k  la  Campagne,"  was  handed  round 
IMl  was  about  to  appear,  he  left  his  the  court  in  MS.  In  it  occur  the 
desli,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  fbllowing: — 

Their  rage  on  my  Indigence  falls,  and  they  draw 

My  Gaiety  forth  to  the  ftown  of  the  Uw. 

Thdr  vengeance  would  crush  me  in  Sanctity's  maslt ; 

Perhaps  lest  thev  blush  at  their  vileness  of  task. 

Nay,  Heaven  wiU  not  curse  with  these  cursors  on  earth ; 

For  only  Mse  gods  give  intolerance  birth. 

If  of  Qlory  I  sung  by  a  oonqueror's  hearse. 

If  a  vow  for  our  warriors  ousts  in  mt  reree. 

At  Yietory's  sUttie  have  I,  for  a  meea, 

Sean  the  murder  of  Idnffdm&s,  i^tproting  the  deed? 

'Twas  not  to  the  son  of  the  Empire  that  rang 

My  lyra  when,  recluse,  at  its  rising  I  sang. 

Let  the  thought  of  my  pain  to  mv  jailof  s  be  sweet* 
As  they  measure  and  eloat  o*er  tne  chiuns  on  my  feet. 
Even  to  France,  so  debased  in  endurance  of  wrongs, 
Th^  gloom  of  my  cell  may  Illumine  iny  songs. 
My  lyre  on  the  oars  of  the  place  shall  be  throwti ; 
And  win  to  a  prison  the  eye  of  Renown. 

Next   follows   one  of   Beranger*s  poets  and  dramatists  of  different  na- 

lighter  songs.     It  has  a  pathetic  and  tions  have  illustrated  them  by  their 

general  interest       The    beauty  and  genius.     6urns  has  written  the  **  La- 

n>rtunes  of  the  celebrated  Queen  of  ment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  and 

France  and  Scotland  have  been  Ions'  Beranger, "  Adieux  de  Marie  Stuart." 
fiivonrite   themes   of  romance ;    and 


*  ''*  Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,"  U  *  fuotailiia  of  poetry. 
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MA&T   STUAET's  farewell. 

Adieu,  sweet  land  of  France,  adieu 

All  cherifihed  joys  gone  by  1 
Scenes  where  my  happy  childhood  grew. 

To  leave  ye  is  to  die  I 

Adopted  country  1  whence  I  go 

An  exile  o*er  the  sea» 
Hear  Mary*8  fond  farewell,  and  oh. 

My  France,  remember  me ! 
Winds  rise  ;  the  ship  is  on  her  track : 

Alas  I  my  tears  are  vain : 
There  is  no  storm  to  bear  me  back 

On  thy  dear  shores  again. 

Adieu,  sweet  land  of  France,  adieu 

All  cherished  joys  gone  by  1 
Scenes  where  my  happy  cluldhood  grew. 

To  leave  ye  is  to  die ! 

When,  in  my  people's  sight,  I  wore 

The  Lily's  royal  flower. 
Ah  I  their  applause  was  offered  mor« 

To  beauty  than  to  power. 
Now  gloomy  Albyn*s  throne  in  viun 

Awaits  my  slow  advance ; 
I  only  would  be  queen  to  reign 

O'er  the  gay  hearts  of  France. 

Adieu,  sweet  land  of  France,  adieu 

All  cherished  joys  gone  by  1 
Scenes  where  my  happy  childhood  grew. 

To  leave  ye  is  to  die. 

Love,  Glory,  Genius, — ah  I  too  dearr— 

Have  dazzled  all  my  prime. 
My  fates  shall  change  to  cold  and  dtekt 

In  Scotland's  ruder  clime. 
My  heart,  my  heart,  with  sudden  &w6. 

Feels  a  vague  omen's  shock  I 
Sure,  in  some  ghastly  dream  I  saw 

A  scaffold  and  a  block  t 

Adieu,  sweet  land  of  France,  adieu 

All  cherished  joys  gone  by  I 
Scenes  where  my  happy  childhood  grew. 

To  leave  ye  is  to  die. 

Oh,  France!  in  all  her  woes  and  fears 

The  Stuart's  daughter,  she^ 
As  now  she  greets  tnee  thro'  her  teart^ 

Shall  ever  turn  to  thee. 
Alas !  too  swift  my  bark  hath  flown 

Beneath  these  stranger  skies : 
Night,  as  her  hurried  veil  comes  down. 

Conceals  thee  £rom  my  eyes. 

Adieu,  sweet  land  of  France,  adieu 

The  cherished  joys  gone  by  I 
Scenes  where  my  happy  childhood  gi'^w. 

To  leave  ye  is  to  ale. 
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[tone, 


A  strong  utirical  bias  is  one  of  the 
foremost  trttiis  in  Beranger's  character. 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffii  incessantly 
seems  to  have  been  born  with  him. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  in  the 
house,  at  Peronne*  a  flash  of  lightning 
rend^ed  him  senseless.  Little  Be- 
ranger,  on  coming  to  himself,  far  from 
fbelmg  like  the  lover  of  Heloise  in  a 
somewhat  similar  predicament,  asked 
his  afiisctionate  aont  of  what  use  all 
her  holy  water  was — ^having  seen  her 
qirinkle  the  apartments  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  storm.  Allusion  to 
this  incident  occurs  more  than  once 
in  his  works.  With  a  sort  of  leaning 
to  the  beliefs  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  of 
which  had  such  a  congenial  and  ap- 
proximating influence  on  his  character, 
ne  is  apparently  pleased  to  consider 
the  lightning-stroke  an  omen  of  no 
small  distinction.  The  satire  of  Be- 
ranger  has  for  its  objects  the  conven- 
tions of  social  life,  courts  and  kings, 
and  the  religion  of  the  priesthood; 
and  love  itself,  even  the  love  of  poor 
Lisette,  so  interwoven  with  all  that 
he  looks  back  upon  with  tears,  is 
treated  of  in  a  spirit  of  doubting  and 
playful  malice.  An  irrepressible  wish 
to  expose  and  insult  the  hypocrisies 
of  society,  so  repulsive  to  the  simjple 
truth  of  his  nature  and  philosophy, 
ever  animated  him  in  his  warfare 
against  many  and  powerful  enemies. 
And  to  this  may,  perhaps,  with  justice, 
be  attributed  much  of  that  excess 
which  makes  a  portion  of  his  songs 
so  reprehensible. 

Beranger's  hostility  to  the  Court 
was  a  congenial  thing  to  one  born  in 
poverty  and  educated  in  sentiments  of 
an  ardent  republicanism ;  and  the  dis- 
sent from  the  dopoM  of  Reli^on,  so 
prevalent  in  society  around  him,  and 
early  awakened  in  him,  by  his  admira- 
tion of  Voltaire,  very  easily  directed 
his  prepossessions  against  the  CathoHc 
priesthood.  In  the  many  songs  whose 
object  is  to  saturize  the  religion  and 


politics  of  the  court,  there  is  exprased 
such  a  scoffing  contempt,  sndi  sn  ir- 
reverent bitterness  of  sarcasm,  in  k&- 
guage  of  such  unheard-of  boldnes 
and  bareness,  that  it  is  not  very  £fli* 
cult  to  comprehend  the  nneaaiDess  ssd 
rage  into  wnich  the  guardians  of  deto- 
tion  and  loyalty  w»«  naturaDy  stnag 
by  these  outrages,  and  by  the  coo- 
sciousness  that,  however  grievous  is 
themselves,  thev  were  made  still  more 
obnoxious  by  aU  the  echoes  of  popolsr 
disaifection.  The  poet  retorts  on  tiioae 
who  would  accuse  nim  of  impiety,  Uut 
when  Religion  makes  itself  a  politicil 
instrument,  it  runs  the  risk  of  hsTing 
its  sacred  character  misunderstood; 
and  adds  that,  though  some,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  assail  it  in  its  sanctuary,  lie 
himself,  as  a  believer,  never  did ;  being 
content  to  cover  with  ridicule  its  livery 
— Catholicity.  In**LesReligiettx,"Be. 
ranger  makes  a  saint  of  good  repote 
confess  he  was  a  malefactor  in  his  life- 
time; imitating,  unconsciously,  perfasps, 
the  example  of  St.  Martin  of  Toon, 
who  (see  his  Life,  by  Sulpicius  Sevenu] 
drew  a  similar  confession  from  the  fipt 
of  a  dead  man  canonized.  Neverthe- 
less, however  adapted  to  the  dream- 
stances  in  which  they  appeared,  sad 
effective  in  their  purpose,  these  bold 
Wrics  possess  less  attracticm  for  s 
roreign  reader,  and  are  less  indiostife 
of  the  true  genius  and  power  of  Be- 
ranger  than  others  of  his  muse.  The 
alteration  of  time  and  place  dcpriree 
them  of  much  of  their  interest  But 
songs  expressive  of  general  sentiment, 
of  those  humane  svmpathies  and  os- 
tural  touches  whicn  make  the  whole 
world  kin  still  keep  for  everyone  their 
intrinsic  recommendation.  Of  theeei 
the  noble  songs,  "  La  Sainte  Allisnce 
des  Peuples,"  "  Si  j'etois  petit  Oisesi^" 
''  Jacques,"  "  Le  Menetner,"  &c» «« 
distinguished  for  their  fine  philosophy 
and  grave  tenderness  of  thought  "Ls 
Menetrier*'  may  be  translated: 


THE   VILLAGE   FIDDLER. 

I'm  but  a  poor  old  harmless  man. 
All  in  the  village-fiddler's  line.^ 

They  call  me  wise ;  I  quaff  my  can, 
Ajid  mix  no  water  with  my  wine. 

Here  let  your  hamlet's  evening  ban 
In  sportive  harmony  combine. 

Come,  lads  and  lasses,  merrily 

Dai^  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree  I 
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Join  hands  beneath  its  shady  screen  ; 

It  long  hath  been  oor  hostel  tree* 
In  sunny  days  it  oft  hath  seen 

All  jealousies  and  hatreds  flee. 
How  oft»  beneath  its  foliage  green* 

Our  sires  embraced  in  aniity ! 
Come>  lads  and  lasses^  merrily 
Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree  I 

Pi^  the  lord  of  yonder  halls* 

Tho'  master  here  of  all  he  sees ; 
He  envies  sure*  the  mirth  that  calls 

Our  rustic  sports  beneath  the  trees* 
When*  passing  rapidly*  he  lolls 

Back  in  his  chariot*  ill  at  ease. 
Come*  lads  and  lasses*  merrily 
Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree ! 

Denounce  him  not  with  bitterness 

Who  goes  not  to  the  church  to  pray  ; 
But  pray  for  him*  that  heaven  may  bless 

His  corn*  his  vineyard*  and  his  hay. 
If  he  seek  pleasure*  let  him  press 

Amid  our  revels*  and  be  gay. 
Come*  lads  and  lasses*  merrily 
Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree ! 

While  slightly  set*  a  horn-beam  hedge 
Marks  out  the  spot  you  call  your  own* 

Invade  not  with  your  sickle's  edge 
The  field  another's  hands  have  sown* 

Sure  that  your  father*s  heritage 
Shall  to  your  children  yet  go  down. 

Come*  lads  and  lasses*  merrily 

Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree ! 

When  Peace*  with  healing  balm*  at  last* 

Shall  all  our  wrones  and  ills  repay* 
Let  none  from  hearth  and  home  be  cast 

Whom  error  blindly  led  astray ; 
Recalling*  when  the  storm  is  past* 

Those  whom  it  scattered  far  away. 
Come*  lads  and  lasses*  merrily 
Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  tree  I 

Hear  your  old  village-poet's  lay. 

Come  round  my  spreading  oak*  and  let 
All  angry  thoughts  and  feuds  give  way ; 

Embrace*  and  all  be  happy  yet. 
That  only  thus  in  blithe  array 

Your  crowds  should  evermore  be  met, 
Still*  lads  and  lasses*  merrily 
Dance  round  beneaUi  my  ancient  tree ! 

The  character  of   Louis    XI.    of  king.   Let  us  see  how  Beranger  draws 

France  has  been  delineated  hy  more  his  own  sunny  moral  from  the  gloomy 

than  one  man  of  genius.     Scott  and  granny  of  Plessis  les  Tours.     Louis 

Victor  Hugo*  with  a  surer  effect  than  XL  would  sometimes  witness*  from 

ibsLt  of  history*  have  created  an  interest  the  windows  of  the  Chateau*  the  holi* 

in  thtf  life  and  times  of  this  monkish  day  amusements  of  the  peasantry. 
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LOUIS  XI. 

Ahy  villagers,  met  on  a  snnny  daj> 

With  the  joy  of  the  daDce  and  song,  be  gay ! 

Our  old  king»  hid  in  these  ancient  towers^ 
Of  whom  m  otir  oonverse  we  whispmr  low. 

Would  prove  if  ottr  sport,  in  this  time  of  fiowers^ 
Mav  win  a  smile  to  the  royal  brow. 

Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sanny  day. 

With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay. 

While  we  laagh  and  love  on  the  flowery  sod. 

He  lies,  self-doomed,  in  a  dreary  thrall, 
Dreading  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  God, 

And  £reading  his  heir  the  most  of  all. 
Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 
With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay^ 

Look  where  the  sunbeam,  soft  and  clear 

Is  broke  on  a  hundred  halberts  tall  1 
With  the  clang  of  bolts  and  bars  we  hear 

The  challenging  warder*s  sullen  call. 
Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 
With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay. 

He  comes:  oh,  justly  this  dreaded  king 

May  envy  the  peasant  his  lowl^  hut. 
Look  at  the  spectral  unhappv  thing 

Thro'  the  bars  of  the  wmdow  for  ever  shut ! 
Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 
With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay. 

What  pictures  we  drew  by  our  hearths  of  late  ~ 
Of  the  pomns  of  a  monarch,  then  unknown  1 

What  I  trembling  hands  for  the  soeptre*s  wmght ! 
A  care-worn  brow  for  the  royal  orown  1 

Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 

With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay. 

Despite  our  songs,  with  a  shudder  he  starts ! 

'Tis  the  clock  of  the  castle  that  tolls  ite  knell : 
Thus  ever  the  voice  of  the  hour  that  departs 

He  takes  for  the  shout  of  the  larum-belL 
Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 
With  the  joy  of  the  danoe  and  song,  be  gay. 

Alas !  by  our  mirth  is  his  heart  rebuked ; 

And  he  goes  with  his  gloomy  minion,  see ! 
Let  us  fear  his  hate,  and  say  that  he  looked 

Like  a  kind  good  sire  on  his  children's  glee. 
Ah,  villagers,  met  on  a  sunny  day. 
With  the  joy  of  the  dance  and  song,  be  gay. 

It  has  been  objected  against  Beran^  chan$omuer.    But  he  allowed  himself 

ger  that,  instead  of  following  the  mo-  to  be  guided  by  his  own  perception^ 

dels  of  Coll§f  Panard,  Gou£re,  Desau-  and  the  result  has  justified  Ids  Intui- 

gier8>  fto<,  he  has  given  his  songs  a  tion  or  his  judgment     Adopting  hk 

graver  and  more  general  tone,  and  country  as  his  muse,  the  oircurastaDoss 

thati  in  departing  from  the  prescrip-  of  society  seemed  to  demand  lor  the 

tiye  li|riitness  and  ffaiety  of  love  and  dominion  of  the  song  a  more  ooB|r#i> 

winsi  lie  risked  fals  popularity  as  a  hoisive  range  than  it  hitherto  po^ 
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sessed;    The  Revolution  gave  birth  to  cioos  history  of  the  periodi  gave,  at 

popular  feeling,  which  preyioosly  had  the  iame   time,   to  the  meanest  of 

no  existence,  and  which  was  tanght  to  the  people,  no  vague  or  trifling  in- 

identify  itself  with  the  interests  or  terest  in  the  country  which  he  was 

glory  of  the  nation.   In  the  excitement  summoned    individual]^    to    protect, 

of  the  time,  which  saw  a  people  heated  And  subsequently*  while  society  still 

by  the  effort  to  beat  down  a  monarchy,  vibrated   to   the   shock    of  the   Re- 

turbulently  directing  the  State  within,  volution,  the  vicissitudes  of  reverse 

or  moving,  almost  m  a  mass,  to  fight  and  glory  that,  like  clouds  and  sun- 

the  armed  coalition  that  menaced  its  shine,  passed  over  the  horiaon  of  impe- 

existence  from  without — earnest,  per-  rial  France,  still  preserved  the  graver 

turbed,  and  proclaiming  strange  prin-  tone  of  popular  thought.     The  poet 

ciples  aloud--the  general  mind   was  also,  in  studying  the  sentiments  wnich 

naturally  raised  to  the  level  of  the  produce  the  harmonies  of  the  mind, 

great  argument  that  engaged  it.     In  had  often  witnessed  the  melancholy 

the  moment  of  danger   France  was  disposition  of  men  collectively,  and 

placed  under  the  segis  of  an  entire  conceived  the  idea   of  songs  whose 

people.     The  legislators  who  refused  serious  tenor  should  be  suited  to  the 

to  tempt  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  poor,  the  afflicted — in  fact,  to  the  peo- 

the  experiment  which  the  Roman  se-  pie.     The  celebrity  which  he  has  won 

nators  employed  with  such  vile  effect  shows  how  just  were  his  reliance  on 

unst  Brennus,  in  the  Forum,  and  his  own  genius,  and  his  estimate  of 


\io  relied  more  on  pikes  than  pens  the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  A 
in  the  instant  controversy,  were  forced  thoughtful  gravity  is  often  found  steal- 
to  arm  the  terrible  faubourgs  and  the  ing  on  his  heart  in  moments  of  the 
national  levy  ;  and  the  dire  necessity  most  congenial  conviviality.  '<  Treize 
of  this  alternative,  producing  popular  k  Table '  manifests  more  the  spirit 
ioaubordination,  and  the  deplorable  of  "  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane.** 
occurrences  which  disfigure  the  fero- 

THiaTEEN  At  TABLE. 

Thirteen  at  the  table  1     Alas,  for  the  error ! 

And  the  salt  but  this  moment  was  spilt  by  my  plate ! 
Ah,  number  ill-boding  I     Ah,  presage  of  terror ! 

Hark,  death  is  at  hand — *tis  the  moment  of  fate ! 
But  lo  I  'tis  a  spirit,  a  goddess,  a  £ury. 

And  beauteous  and  young,  and  she  smiles  on  our  glee ! 
Nay,  let  us  renew  our  gay  songs  and  be  merry ; 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 

Thouffh  here  like  a  euest  to  our  board  she  advances. 

And  wears  a  gay  festival  garland  like  ours, 
1  only  behold  herJ-alone  to  mv  dances 

Apoears  her  bright  wreath  like  a  rainbow  of  flowers. 
She  holds  a  rent  chain,  and  so  sweetly  reposbg, 

A  small  sleeping  babe  on  her  bosom  I  see. 
Fill  up  to  the  brim  the  red  cup  of  carousing ; 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 

<*  And  why,"  thus  she  speaks,  <«  should  my  presence  be  dreaded^ 
«« Twin-sister  of  Hope,  and  a  daughter  of  Heaven  ? 

"  Oh,  whv  bv  the  slave  should  that  power  be  upbraidedi 
**  By  which  the  dull  chains  of  his  ^rant  are  riven  ? 

''  Fallen  angel,  the  wines  which,  in  pilgrimage  human, 
<<  The  fates  hate  withheld,  I  shall  render  to  thee  T* 

Let's  drink  of  the  rapturous  kisses  of  woman ; 

For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 

<<  Again  will  I  come,*'  she  pursues,  <'and  with  pleasure 

<*  Thy  soul  in  all  space  shall  at  liberty  stray, 
**  Mid  we  swift  orbs  of  fire,  throu^  the  deserts  of  aiore 

**  That  heaven  loatters  wide  o'er  Etemi^'i  way. 
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*'  But  while  His  detained  in  this  yoke^  go,  unfearin^, 

**  Enjoy  aU  that  still  from  remorse  may  he  free* 
Let  pleasure,  in  peaoe»  make  existence  endearing* 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 

A  boand  hayed  without,  and,  unearthly  and  fleeting. 

The  fair  apparition  evanished  away. 
Ah,  mortals  I  how  vain  is  your  thought  of  retreating 

When  the  chill  of  the  coffin  arrests  with  dismay  I 
LfCt  us  gaily  surrender  our  hark  so  unstahle. 

Borne  on  hy  the  waves  to  its  port  o'er  the  sea. 
If  counted  by  Heaven,  let  us  still  sit  at  table  ; 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 


The  philosophy  of  Beranger,  with 
all  its  tendencies  to  doubt  and  mockery, 
is  full  of  pathos  and  tenderness.  This 
is  distinctive  of  true  genius.  Also 
the  poverty  of  his  youth  must  have 
left  Its  traces  of  emotion  on  his  sus- 
ceptible heart,  in  spite  of  the  distrac- 
tions which  his  cheap  and  simple  en- 
joyments occasionally  offered  him.  H is 
garret  did  not  always  hold  the  ^y 
re-unions  of  his  companions,  or  enjoy 
the  presence  of  Lizette  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, many  an  hour  of  recluse  reverie 
cherished  the  growth  of  the  grave 
sentiment  which  will  leave  its  shadow 
on  the  lightest  of  his  songs,  and  gives 
such  general  interest  to  tbe  finer  effu- 
sions of  his  muse. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  been  already 
fixing  on  some  points  of  resem- 
blance or  comparison  between  him 
and  Robert  Burns.  Both  men  win 
our  cordial  respect,  for  the  manly 
simplicity  of  their  characters,  and  for 
the  courageous  philosophy  with  which 
they  scorned  and  put  by  the  sickly 
importunities  and  raise  canons  of  con- 
ventionalism. Both  rose  in  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  remained  in  them 
with  a  no  Die  choice.  Undazzled  by 
the  social  contrasts  around  them,  they 
vindicated  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, no  man  making  them  ashamed. 
Both  have  sung  the  loves  and  the 
business  of  the  poor,  and  told  the 
story  of  their  virtues  and  their  sor- 
rows, in  language  of  undying  truth 
and  beauty,  and  with 

a  nniifct  to  wbow  tone 
Hit  oommoii  pulse  of  man  keepf  ttme ; 
In  cot  or  caitle**  mirth  or  moan. 
In  cold  or  fanny  dime ; 

and  both  have  feelingly  shared  the 
enjoyments  and  gpriefs  which  they  re- 
corded. Both  cherished  that  self- 
sustunioff  independence  which  is  the 
parent  of  all  robust  conceptions  and 


lofty  inspirations;  and  no 
contact  with  any  pitiful  preteoees  or 
selfish  meannesses  ever  took  the  virtM 
out  of  their  singing-robes  of  hod&i 
grey.  Both  grew  up  amidst  priva- 
tions, and  nevertheless  contrived  to 
enjoy  a  larg^  share  of  the  pleasures 
of  existence ;  and  both  twined  their 
names  with  the  melodies  of  tbeb 
country  in  a  union  ratified  by  popolir 
celebrity.  The  mould  in  which  natan 
cast  both  characters,  seems  to  bare 
been  the  same :  ciroumstanoe  cuaed 
the  differences  discoverable  in  then. 
Both  received  an  imperfect  edueatioo; 
but  the  instruction  of  young  Beraogcr 
was  conducted  with  more  Tegahatf 
and  discipline  than  that  of  the  Scotm 
peasant.  Beranger's  philosophy  sad 
taste  give  evidence  of  more  compre- 
hensiveness and  refinement  than  ^oie 
of  Burns.  The  latter  always  re- 
tained much  of  the  unpolished  rusti- 
city of  his  condition.  The  dtizea 
education  of  B««nger ;  his  life  in  a 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the  reoordii 
arts,  and  sciences  of  a  great  nation, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  society  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  was  no  careleas 
observer,  soon  wore  away  from  hit 
mind  the  marks  and  tokens  of  obscure 
birth  or  partial  instruction.  The 
consciousness  of  this  last,  he  infbnni 
us,  led  him  to  study  with  seduloiisnea 
his  native  language,  for  the  parpoes 
of  penetrating  its  genius,  and  fonmog 
his  style  on  Uie  best  Friench  moddi. 
The  style  of  Burns,  particularly  bb 
prose  stvle,  has  an  undisciplined  fbree 
of  worcis-la  sort  of  expletive  strena- 
ousness,  about  it  which  displeases  a 
fiistidious  literary  taste.  'Tis  in  tbe 
Doric  simplicity  of  his  native  dialect 
that  he  possesses  all  the  delicate  power 
of  his  fervid  genius.  When  he  is 
tempted  to  quit  this  circle  hismagie 
is  at  an  end.    In  the  muagenmi  fd 
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his  English  phrases  he  is  as  awkward  do  away  with  the  union  of  these  nohle 

as  David  in  tne  accoutrements  of  Saul,  islands,  which  seem  destined  to  remain 

because  he  had  not  essayed  them — at  one — for  a  thousand  reasons  and  ties  ; 

least  not  early  enough  or  often  enough,  and  not  the  least  of  them  the  common 

The  style  of  Beranger  has  the  easy,  language  of  Shakspere  and  G rattan.) 

grave,  and  pointed  effect  of  La  Fon-  In  1829  Beranger  was  confined  for 

taine  and  Voltaire.     In  love  matters  nine  months  in  the  prbon  of  La  Force, 

they  resemhled    each    other  a  good  for  the  publication  of  1828.      Here 

deal ;    though  we  think  the  feelings  he  felt  not  a  whit  dbposed  to  abate 

of  the  ploughman  were  of  a  warmer  the  offensive  boldness  of  his  muse, 

and  more  animal  temperament  than  His  irrepressible  spirit  was  still  evinced 

those  of  the  citizen.     Our  prejudices  by  the  songs,  **  Le  14  Juillet,"  "  Le 

lead  us  to  prefer  the  love-sentiments  Cardinal  et  le  Chansonnier/*  **  Denys, 

of  oar  countryman.    (We  mlj  country^  maitre   d'Ecole,**    "Mes  Jours  gras 

nums  wishing  that  nothing  may  ever  de  1829." 

MY   CARNIVAL   OF   1829. 

God  save  your  sacred  majesty  I 

Tho'  by  your  ire  condemned  the  while, 
I  spend,  as  once  before,  ah,  roe  1* 

My  carnival  in  durance  vile. 
To  keep  me  from  the  song  and  feast 

Just  now,  is  an  unmeaning  thing. 
A  royal  rage  is  in  my  breast : 

You'll  pay  for  all,  my  gracious  king ! 

In  your  orations  from  the  throne. 

Ah,  wicked  kinof,  you  glanced  at  me : 
Still,  that  but  made  me  ^tter  known. 

While  I  am  quite  resigned  to  be. 
But,  sad  and  lonely,  when  I  hear 

The  pity's  festal  voices  ring, 
I  grow  satiric  and  severe  : 

You'll  pay  for  all,  my  gracious  king! 

Now  glass  in  hand,  in  joyous  knot, — 

Gay  fools  disg^sed  in  twenty  ways— ^ 
My  friends  forget  their  comrade's  lot. 

Forget  me  while  they  chant  my  lays. 
With  tnem  my  song  would  surely  be 

Right  merry  and  without  a  sting — 
Perhaps  of  roval  clemency : — 

You'll  pay  tor  all,  my  gracious  king ! 

You  know  Lizette,  who  cries,  poor  wight. 

Over  my  chuns  for  sheer  ermui, — 
Well,  to  a  ball  she  flies  to-night ; 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  Mm,"  says  she, 
I  thought  we  should,  so  happy  yet. 

Beneath  your  safeguard  live  and  sing ; 
Your  servant,  she's  a  jilt,  Lizette : 

Youll  pay  for  all,  my  gracious  king ! 

Your  cursed  judges'  hands  have  cleft 
My  quiver  with  their  blows  at  length ; 

But  still  one  arrow  more  is  left : 

I  write  on  this — For  Charles  the  Tenth  I 


*  The  Carnival  of  1822  was  spent  ia  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie. 
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D«ipit«  the  walls  that  round  m«  rUf » 

Despite  the  whudow-bars,  the  string 
Is  tightly  dramiy  the  arrow  flies : 

Youll  pay  for  all>  my  graeions  king  I 

His    days    of  imprisonment    were      lyrics  ha?e  since   then  lost  their  ia- 
cheered  hy  various  tokens  of  affec-      terest,  in  the  removal  of  the 


tionate  remembrance   and   sympathy  stances  which  prodaoed  a  ffreatpor- 

from  his  friends,  and  also  from  those  tion  of  them  ;  and  that  his  nuDoe  stttU 

who  knew  him  only  by  celebrity.  die  with  him,  or  even  before  hhn. 

The  song,  <*MonTombeau/*  expresses  The  modest  carelessness  of  Berangw 

the  poet's  indifference  to  posthumous  in  these  matters  is  very  remarkabb^ 

rmown«    He  affects  to  think  Song  was  and  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 
dethroned  with  Charles  X. ;  that  his 


MT  TOMB. 

Erect  me  a  tomb,  while  in  spirits  and  health. 

At  such  wonderful  cost*  too  1— ^good  people*  not  yet  I 
'Twere  a  folly,  methinks,  thus  to  squander  your  wealth ; 

To  the  rich  leave  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  regret. 
With  the  price  of  the  marble  or  bronze — hr  too  fine 

A  grave  dress  for  beggars  like  me  to  assume. 
Go,  purchase  old  wine.— life-inspiriting  wine  I 

Let*s  live,  and  quaff  gaily  the  cost  of  my  tomb ! 

A  gallant  memorial  would  eost — let  me  see ! 

Some  hundreds,  at  least : — O,  my  fHends,  let  ns  fly ; 
Come,  live  for  six  months,  gay  recluses  with  me. 

In  a  beautiful  vale  with  a  beautiful  sky. 
In  our  mansion,  balls,  concerts,  and  beauty,  I  guess. 

Can  pleasanUy  furnish  each  rapturous  room ; 
I  would  risk  lovmg  life  to  too  great  an  excess ; 

Let  us  live,  and  spend  gaily  the  cost  of  my  tomb ! 

But  Fm  strioken  in  years,  and  my  miitress  is  not ; 

And  I  think  that  she's  rather  expenstve  in  dress ; 
In  the  blaze  of  our  persons  our  hats  are  forgot. 

And  this  let  the  splendour  of  Lox^gohamps  confess. 
From  my  friends  to  my  lady  love,  something  is  doe ; 

She  expects  a  caohemere  of  some  el^gtant  loom ; 
As  a  life-use,  to  wear  on  her  bosom  so  true. 

Let  us  gaily  dispose  of  the  cost  of  my  tomb. 

I  wish  for  no  grand  private  box  in  the  place. 

Where  spectres  as  actors  are  treading  the  stage  ; 
That  wretch  with  sunk  eye-ball  and  wobegone  hce — 

Make  warm  his  cold  heart  in  the  night  of  his  age. 
To  the  begvar,  who,  leaving  his  wallet,  shall  sit. 

And,  before  me,  see  drawn  up  the  curtain  of  doom, 
(That,  at  last,  he  may  keen  me  a  place  in  the  pit,) 

Let  us  gaily  dispose  of  tne  cost  of  my  tomb, 

What  boots  it  to  me,  that  my  name  shall  appear 
On  a  stone,  by  some  scholar  decyphered  and  spelt  ? 

For  the  flowers  which,  they  say,  shall  be  strewn  on  mj  biert 
'Twere  better^  methinks»  could  their  fragrance  be  MU 
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Posterity ! — that  whicb»  perobAnce,  mtLj  not  be — 

Be  warned  tbat  you  never  need  hope  to  illume 
Mj  grave  with  your  torch :  dear  pbilosopherB,  see. 

How  I  toss  thro'  the  window  the  cost  of  my  tomb  1 

Beranger  shows  himself  the  beau  pension  were  not  strong  enough  for 

ideal  of  a  poet  in  every  thing.    With  Beranger*     This  is  gpreat  pruse.     It 

all  the  simpleness    of   antiquity,    he  is  satisfactory  to  thmk  we,  too,  can 

exhibits  a  cast  of  thought^  as  rare  as  it  boast  an  instance  of  independent  prin- 

is  honourable  to  the  integrity  of  his  ciple   as    admirable  as   that  of   the 

sturdy  independence.     In  the  midst  of  Frenchman,  in  a  woman's  refusal  to 

all  the  near  temptations  of  power  and  accept  a  pension  from    government, 

luxury,  he  expresses  himself  satisfied  Miss  Martineau's  honourable  rejection 

with  the  certamty  of  a  crust  of  bread  of  a  minister's  bounty,  is  a  thing,  con* 

to  meet  the  wants  of  his  old  age,  and  oeming  which  the  favourers  or  im« 

does  not  waste  a  thought  on  any  other  pugners  of  her  philosophy  can  unite 

wish.     When  the  revolution  of  1830  m  a  spirit  of   cordial   appreciation, 

(to  which  he  was  conscious  that  hb  Our  poet,  in  declining  to  accept  the 

songs,  acting  on  the  popular  mind,  offered  benefit,    begs,    with    a   rare 

<x>ntributed  largely,)  had  raised  many  frankness,  to  disclum  any  thing  like 

of  his  personal  friends  to  places  in  the  magnanimity  in  the  matter,  and  would 

ministry,  he  forebore  to  ask  of  them  make  us  believe  that  the  duties  or 

any  favour.      On    the  contrary,    he  obligations  which  he  feared  may  be 

quietly  and  unaffectedly  refused  the  attached  to  the  gift,  would  be  too 

Qf[er$o{hi$**  IViends  become  ministers'*  importunate  for  the  natural  indolence 

to  give  his  humble  fortunes  a  helping  and  freedom  of  his  disposition, 
hand.     The  temptations  of  place  and 

THE   BEFUSAt. 

A  minister  would  make  me  rich. 

Nor  on  my  honour  set  a  blot ; 
Nor  on  the  ifoniteur  a  speech. 

Few  wants  molest  mv  little  lot. 
But  when  pale  misery  1  see, 
I  feel  that  wealth  had  suited  me. 

With  a  poor  suffering  friend  they  share 

No  rank,  or  honour— no  such  thing : 
But  gold,  at  least,  they  have  to  spare  ; 

Gold,  glorious  gold  I  were  I  a  king. 
My  crown  should  very  often  go. 
To  pawn  for  twenty  pounds  or  so. 

Should  cash  into  my  hat  alight. 
It  goes,  and  heaven  knows  how  and  where ; 

I  never  yet  could  save  a  doit. 
To  keep  my  pockets  in  repair. 

M^  grandsire  should  have  left  to  me. 

His  needles  as  a  legacy. 

Yet,  keep  the  gold  I  did  not  earn ; 

For  I  espoused,  when  very  young. 
Freedom,  a  lady  rather  stern : 

I  who,  in  flowing  measure,  sung 
Of  beauties  won  as  soon  as  wooed. 
Pine  in  the  fetters  of  this  prude. 

Liberty  is,  as  she  has  been. 
Bright  Honour*8  headlong  advocate ; 
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She  is  a  tipsey,  randy  queen. 

That  in  the  street,  or  room  of  state. 
Whene'er  she  spies  a  bit  of  lace. 
Cries,  **  down  with  livery  I*'  thro'  the  place. 

Your  gold  would  wake  her  worst  abase : 

In  fiict,  why  should  it  be  employed 
To  pay  my  independent  muse  ? 

I  am  a  penny  unalloyed. 
Which,  if  TOUT  silver  whiten  it. 
Becomes,  m>m  true,  a  counterfeit. 

Withhold  the  gifts  I  fear  to  take ; 

But,  if  the  world  should  ever  know 
Your  generous  feeling  for  my  sake. 

Guess  who  has  let  the  story  go. 
I  am  a  lute  suspended,  such 
As  still  must  vibrate  to  a  touch. 

In  1833,  was  published  the  last  cable  to  his  rethrement.  Latteriy,  on 
•eries  of  the  songs  of  Beranger.  It  the  occasion  of  some  Frendi  mam- 
is  the  most  elevated,  and  best  of  all.  ration  or  other,  the  solidtatioos  of  a 
Since  then,  like  one  a  weary  of  the  crowd  of  his  youthful  admirers  coild 
world,  he  has  contentedly  withdrawn  not  previul  on  him  to  leave,  for  a  di^, 
himself  from  the  public  eye.  The  the  seclusion  of  his  Littk  Onver  :— 
sentiment  of  Men  retit  Ck>m  is  appli- 

Your  world  has  charms  for  me  no  more ; 

Here  with  my  dreams  I  come  agdn ; 
Fled  from  the  galley  and  the  oar, 

A  slave,  my  friends,  has  burst  his  chain. 
Thro'  deserts  of  the  mind  I  stray. 

Like  a  free  Arab,  far  and  near  • 
Let  me,  my  friends,  ah  I  let  me  stay. 

Calm  in  my  quiet  comer  here.  ^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

Here,  for  mv  country's  destinies. 

And  heard  by  heaven,  my  vows  go  forth  ; 
My  fHends,  respect  mj^  reveries  ; 

To  me,  your  world  is  little  worth. 
To  the  bright  Sisters  of  the  lay. 

Oh,  may  my  days  be  ever  dear  ; 
Let  me,  my  mends,  ah  1  let  me  stay 

Calm  in  my  quiet  comer  here. 

While  his  songs  are  sung  in  the  own  experience,  shall  serve  to  daiaiiy 

saloons,  and  popular  in  the  workshops,  his  reminiscences  and  general  opinions, 

the  fields,  and  the  cabarets^  Beranger,  '<  Le$  soinenirs,^  he  says,  ^s»  yresm* 

at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  his  retire-  rant  en  /oule,      Ce  sont  Us  bomet 

ment  near  Plessis  les  Tours,   busies  fortunes  a*un  vieUlardJ^    Hehasdw^ 

himself  with  the  recollections  of  the  on  the  scheme  with  complacency,  and 

past.     He  has  contemplated  a  sort  of  pleases  or  deceives  himself  vrith  the 

philosophical  dictionary,  the  composi-  idea  that,  perhaps,  it  is  to  the  work  of 

tion  of  which  is  to  be  the  employment  his  old  age,  after  all,  he  is  destined  to 

of  the  remainder  of  his  life.     In  this,  owe  his  celebrity ;  that  posteri^  may 

all  the  notable,  political,  and  literary  speak  of  him  a^  the  grave  Bmmger. 
characters  of  France,  existing  in  his 
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A   LAST  CONFESSION  OF   HARRY   LORREQUER. 


Kind  Friends — I  had  believed  that 
there  was  an  end  of  my  **  Con- 
fessions/' and  that  Harry  Lorrequer 
should  not  again  appear  before  you  in 
guise  of  penitent,  when  a  few  days 
back  my  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
paragraph  in  a  French  paper,  which 
at  once  dispelled  this  conviction,  and 
made  me  feel  that  one  more  incident 
of  my  life  remained  to  be  communi- 
cated, ere  I  held  my  peace  of  myself 
for  ever. 

The  passage  I  allude  to  runs  thus  : 
At  Bruges,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  died 
the  Count  O'Mahon,  Grand  Officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  General  of  bri- 
gade in  France,  and  Knight  of  Malta. 
He  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the 
French  army,  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  the  year  1751,  when  he  had 
not  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
Had  he  survived  until  June,  he  would 
have  reached  the  advanced  age  of  107. 
He  successively  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  Regency,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire,  and  might,  had  he  so  wished, 
bave  retained  his  rank  with  the  Resto- 
ration ;  but  with  the  defeat  at  Mount 
St.  Jean  terminated  his  services, 
which  for  duration  and  number  are 
unequalled  in  Europe. 

A  long  catalogue  of  distinguished 
services  in  America,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Egypt,  Austria,  and 
Russia  follows  the  announcement, 
among  which  two  exploits  are  suffi- 
ciently singular  to  merit  notice.  The 
capture  of  three  Dutch  vessels  of  war 
by  two  infantry  battalions,  and  some 
field  artillerv,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  O'Mahon.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  him  when  closea  up  by  ice 
in  the  Scheldt,  and  taken,  after  a 
most  desperate  engagement,  which 
lasted  six  hours.  The  other,  is  a 
mention  of  his  being  wounded  at 
Bautzen,  where  a  shell  entered  the 
chest  of  his  horse,  and  exploding, 
threw  him  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet  in  the  air,  the  only  injury  he  re- 
ceived being  a  broken  arm.  The  Em- 
peror, who  witnessed  the  accident, 
navbg  inquired  who  the  officet  was. 
Vol.  XXin.— No.  138. 


merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  - 
said,  "  Nothing  will  kill  O'Mahon.- 

In  the  Irish  brigade  his  name  was 
revered  and  respected  beyond  that  of 
any  officer  who  ever  commanded  it. 
And  although  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  atl 
ardent  follower  of  the  revolution.  In 
his  address  and  manner  he  might 
have  been  a  courtier  of  Versailles  in 
its  most  polished  era.  He  was  not 
more  conspicuous  for  courage  and 
daring,  than  for  the  most  nnassuminff 
and  modest  demeanour ;  and  it  is  sail 
more  officers  of  merit  owed  their 
promotion  to  his  representations,  than 
to  any  other  man  in  the  French 
army. 

His  last  appearance  at  Paris  was  At 
the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  fime- 
ral,  when  an  old  man,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Irish  bri^^e,  deco- 
rated with  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Legion,  attracted  unusual  attention; 
and  on  being  recognised,  was  saluted 
with  cheers  of  enthusiasm,  manj 
colonels  leaving  their  ranks  to  em- 
brace one  who  had  befriended  them  in 
years  long  past. 

His  remains  were  laid  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  John,  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  numerous  cortege  of  the  civu  and 
military  authorities  of  Bruges.  He 
himself  had  declined  the  honour  of  ft 
military  fbnera),  saving^,  *'  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  that  if  a  platoon  fire 
over  his  grave  were  to  call  him  back 
to  life,  he  should  only  regret  it." 

Such  in  substance  is  the  brief 
paragraph  to  which  I  have  alluded  t 
and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
state  my  own  connection  with  it,  which 
was  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1829  I  was  on  my  way 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years  on  the  continent,  and  arrived  in 
Bruges  fatigued  with  a  long  joumey» 
prosecuted  with  scarcely  an  interval 
of  rest  from  the  time  of  my  leaving 
Belgrade.  I  was  not  sorry  to  find, 
that,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  halt,  I 
could  calculate  on  the  comforts  of  a 
Flemish  inn,  and  enjoy,  besides,  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  many  cnrione 
3d 
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and  interesting  objects  the  ancient  city 
posseases.  Added  to  tbis^  tbat  during 
my  Ute  rambles  in  the  east  of  Europe 
I  had  few  occasions  to  hear  any  news 
of  England,  or  know  what  course 
events  might  have  taken  in  our  politi- 
cal world.  At  Bruges  I  was  certain 
to  find  newspapers,  and  perhaps 
countrymen  also ;  so  that,  on  every 
score,  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my 
resting-place. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  was  content 
to  ramble  unguided  through  the  old 
city,  where  every  step  reveals  some 
trait  of  its  former  grandeur,  when  its 
streets  were  crowded  with  the  rich 
merchants  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
and  when  the  dark-featured  Turk 
came  to  trade  with  the  haughty 
Burffbers,  whose  pledged  word  was  a 
bond  in  every  state  of  Europe.  The 
Spanish  features  of  the  place  still  re- 
main ;  and  the  habitudes  of  the  south 
are  preserved  by  their  descendants, 
who  still  observe  the  **  siesta  ;'*  and  in 
the  gpracefiil  mantilla,  worn  partly 
across  tho  face,  you  may  trace  the 
coquetry  of  Andalusia. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  week,  I 
visited  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
devoted  a  day  to  the  pictures  by  Mem- 
ling — those  wonderful  performances, 
where  expression  alone  carries  the 
beholder  awav,  and  leaves  him  insen- 
sible to  all  defects  of  grouping  and 
effect.  Never  bad  artist  such  power 
in  the  portraiture  of  feature.  The 
faces  are  never  forgotten;  the  eyes 
rivet  their  looks  on  *you;  the  lips 
seem  to'  matter  the  dreadful  story  of 
their  sorrows ;  the  tremulous  cheek, 
the  livid  jaw,  the  sunken  orbit,  haunt 
you  wherever  you  go,  and  the  memory 
of  them  dies  not  away. 

That  strange  coffer,  called  the 
Chasse  de  St.  Ursula,  is  of  all  his 
works  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
costly.  The  different  surfaces  of  this 
singular  relic  are  ornamented  by  paint- 
ing^ representing  scenes  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  of  Cologne.  This 
is  indeed  the  triumph  of  the  artist's 
genius,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  its  colouring  and 
finish. 

To  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  contem- 
plation of  this  charming  production, 
I  drew  a  chair  from  one  of  the  win- 
dow recesses  in  front  of  it,  and  sat 
4own  alone  and  in  silence,  to  feast  my 


eyesight  and  my  fancy.  The  vtSin^ 
ble  monk  who  acted  as  my  guide  with- 
drew, and  left  me  to  myself  and  my 
musings. 

The  stillness,  unbroken  by  a  sound, 
and  the  tempered  light  streaming 
through  the  narrow,  barred,  deep 
windows,  wrapped  me  in  a  reverie  so 
profound,  that  I  never  noticed  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  who  had  come 
in,  and  taken  place  in  front  of  the 
altar-piece,  and  sat  with  clasped  hands 
in  mute  admiration  before  it-  A  low 
cough  he  gave,  first  directed  ray  atten- 
tion towards  him,  and  I  now  perceived 
that  he  was  an  old,  apparenliy  a  very 
old  man,  whose  white  hair  was  neatly 
gathered  into  a  queue  behind.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  narrow,  the 
temples  strongly  indented  by  time,  bat 
still  showing  the  pillared  formation 
so  indicative  of  strength  and  decision 
of  character.  The  features  all  bore 
traces  of  his  having  once  been  hand- 
some ;  but  the  look  of  birth  and  blood 
was  even  more  [markedly  their  dia- 
racteristic.  Not  even  time  and  the 
world's  changes  had  erased  the  stamp 
of  nobility  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
deep  wrinkles  of  age  only  tempered 
the  look  of  pride  his  features  wore. 
His  dress  was  a  plain  blue  frocks 
buttoned  in  military  fashion,  and  bear- 
ing on  the  breast  the  mark  where  & 
star  had  once  been  worn  ;  a  ^ot 
strip  of  crimson  in  a  button  hole 
showed  that  he  still  carried  the  deco- 
ration of  the  legion.  Trowsers,  and 
shoes,  and  silk  stockings,  scrupnloudy 
neat  and  well  cared  for,  completed  a 
costume,  which,  though  simple  as  pos- 
sible, yet  preserved  throughout  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  r^^ard  dress 
as  an  essential  of  his  position.  The 
most  remarkable,  indeed  the  only  re- 
markable thing  he  wore,  was  a  chapeaa 
shaped  in  the  ancient  mode,  and  looped 
up  with  a  broad  tri-coloured  ribbon,  a 
strange  emblem,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  one  whose  look  and  bearing  had  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  practices 
and  the  doctrines  of  which  it  was  the 
banner.  This  lay  on  the  floor  at  lus 
side,  as  well  as  a  cane  with  a  massive 
and  richly  chased  head  of  gold. 
;.  It  was  but  a  moment  before  I  re- 
marked him,  that  I  was  wondering 
within  myself  what  had  become  <» 
that  great  stamp  of  manhood,  that 
race  of  handsome  looking,  but  stem 
fellows  one  sees  on  the  canvass  of 
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Vand^k  and  Velasquez,  where  noble 
birth  seems  indelibly  written  on  everj 
lineament,  and  proud  thoughts  and 
great  aspirations  seem  throned  upon 
their  lofty  brows.  And  now,  as  if 
to  answer  the  rising  doubt,  there  be 
sat,  the  very  type  of  that  race  I  was 
regretting.  So  thoroughly  was  he 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  that  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  regard  him 
unobserved,  and  with  the  waywardness 
of  a  temperament  that  rarely  needed 
as  much  temptation  to  invent  a  story, 
I  was  imagining  what  the  career  of 
such  a  man  might  have  been,  when  I 
felt  a  hand  gently  laid  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. I  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
Colonel  de  Bourqueny,  Commandant 
of  Bruges,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  an  old 
brother  officer,  and  with  whom  I  was 
that  same  day  to  dine  **en  tele  a  tete,** 

**  You  know  him,  I  suppose,**  said 
he,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  he  threw 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
gentleman. 

**  No ;  but  I  confess  I  have  the 
strongest  curiosity  to  do  so.*' 

**  He  is  a  countryman  of  yours," 
replied  the  colonel ;  **  and  one  you 
may  well  feel  proud  to  know.  At  least 
I  think  the  praise  is  not  ill  applied  to 
a  man  whose  services,  if  not  directed 
to  the  cause  of  his  own  country^  have 
yet  been  such  as  to  raise  the  estima- 
tion of  that  land  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  has  ever  known  him.  «  If  the 
fruit  be  an  indication  of  the  tree,  yours 
must  be  no  common  land.'* 

"Who  is  be,  then?" 

'*  Count  O'Mahon.  With  any  other 
name  I  should  add  something  of  his 
services  ;  but  his  is  too  gpreat  a  story 
to  be  garbled.  Wait  a  moment,  and 
rii  try  my  luck  with  him,  a  thought 
has  just  struck  me.** 

The  Colonel  turned  away  as  he 
spoke,  and  approaching  the  old  man, 
saluted  him  with  the  deference  a  young 
officer  pays  to  one  vastly  his  superior 
in  rank  and  station.  The  count  arose 
slowly  from  his  chair,  assistmg  him- 
self with  both  hands,  and  when  he 
bad  acquired  the  erect  position,  dis- 
played a  figure,  which,  despite  the 
work  of  time,  was  strikingly  noble 
looking.  I  could  not  hear  what  passed 
between  them ;  but  I  could  see,  that 
while  the  Colonel  appeared  to  press 
some  point  with  a  degree  of  eamest- 
pess  in  hb  maimer,  the  Count  0*Mahon 


declined  the  entreaty,  and  seemed  de« 
sirous  to  offer  excuses. 

"  You'll  not  refuse  me,  my  dear 
count,  if  I  were  only  to  tell  you  what 
day  this  is." 

"Indeed!  Howso?** 

"  This  is  the  sixteenth  of  February : 
twenty-two  years  ago,  from  this  veiy 
day,  I  won  my  epaulette  in  your  bri- 
gade." 

"At  Eylau,"  said  the  old  man, 
drawing  himself  proudly  up,  "  I  re- 
member it  well ;  you  swam  the  Pregal 
to  carry  the  orders  for  the  cavalry  to 
ford  the  river  and  advance  on  Deppen. 
Are  you  correct  ?  can  it  be  really  so 
far  back  ?     How  short  it  seems." 

"  Alas !  sir,  the  time  has  been  long 
enough  for  great  change" 

The  old  man  apparently  did  not 
hear  the  observation,  but  stood  as  if 
endeavouring  to  remember  some  cir- 
cumstance of  the  past.  Then  mut- 
tered in  a  low  broken  Toice — 

"  How  was  it  ? — it  ran  thus.  Do 
you  remember  the  Ordre  du  Jour, 
Colonel — the  concluding  words  I 
mean  ?  I  have  it,  I  have  it.  '  Au- 
dela  de  la  Vistule  comme  au-dela  da 
Danube,  au  milieu  des  frimas  derbiver, 
comme  au  commencement  de  Tau- 
tomne  ;  nour  serous  toigours  les  sol* 
dats  Fran^ais,  et  les  soldats  Fran^ais 
de  la  grande  armee.' " 

There  was  a  tone  of  elation  in  which 
he  spoke  tbeso  words,  that  resounded 
within  my  heart  like  the  beatinff  of  a 
drum;  and  I  imagined  that  the  old 
officer  himself  assumed,  at  the  instant, 
the  port  and  bearing  of  the  parade. 

"  And  this,  you  say,  b  the  day  of 
Eylau?'*  repeated  he  in  a  sadder 
voice.  "  Well,  colonel,  I  must  not 
refuse  you.  We  are  to  be  alone,  you 
say  ?" 

"  One  guest  only,  sir,"  said  De 
Bouroueny ;  "  a  young  traveller  patt- 
ing through  Bruges.  May  I  nope 
that  will  not  displease  you?'* 

'*  You  seem  to  forget,  my  dear  Co- 
lonel," said  the  Count,  with  a  smile  of 
ineffiible  sweetness, "  you  seem  to  for^t 
that  ninety-two  is  not  the  age  which 
fits  a  man  for  society  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  You  are  good  enough 
to  endure  an  old  man's  faults  of  mind 
and  memory,  but  your  friend  may  not, 
nor  is  it  so  sure,  I  could  pardon  him 
for  not  doing  so.  Well,  well,  it  is 
little  likelv  I  shall  see  another  anni- 
versary of  that  great  da^-^FU  be  witl) 
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yon."  With  these  words,  the  old 
gentleman  bowed  oonrteouslyy  and 
alowlj  withdrew*  leariog  us  alone  to- 
gether. 

^*  I  knew  I  was  in  lack  this  mom- 
iogi"  said  the  colonel.  Rally,  <<  I  won 
erery  game  at  billiarda — received  a 
dozen  pleasant  letters  by  the  post — and 
I>e8t  of  aU,  have  succeeded  m  getting 
the  Count  to  meet  you  at  dinner ;  and 
'now,  do  not  be  a  moment  late — four 
o^clock  to  the  instant*  remember — 
punctuality  is  one  of  the  old  General's 
xbibles,  and  we  must  not  trench  on  it." 

Having  readily  promised  to  be  in 
good  time  where  I  anticipated  so  much 
pleasure,  I  took  leave  of  my  new  friend, 
and  resumed  my  wandermg  through 
the  town. 

Determined  to  be  mindful  of  the 
coloneVs  caution,  a  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  I  entered  his  Quarters  in 
the  **  Grande  Place,**  which  now  was 
iUled  with  soldiers  at  the  afternoon 
parade.  We  were  standing  at  the 
window,  gazing  at  the  scene,  and  ad- 
miring the  tableau  presented  by  the 
troops  and  the  bystanders,  whose  pic- 
turesque costumes  so  well  harmonized 
with  the  rich  character  of  the  back 

Sound  —  the  grotesque  carvings  of 
e  old  doorways,  the  pinnacled  gables, 
the  massive  consoles  laboured  with 
traoery,  all  shone  brightly  in  the  setting 
aun — when,  suddenly,  the  drums  beat 
to  quarters,  the  men  stood  to  arms ; 
and  the  same  instant  we  perceived 
the  old  count  approaching  from  the 
end  of  the  Place.  As  he  came  slowly 
along  in  front  of  the  line,  the  ranks 
presented  arms,  and  the  drums  beat 
the  salute ;  and  even  at  the  distance 
we  were,  it  was  plain  to  see  the  grati- 
fied feeling  of  the  old  soldier  at  this 
mark  of  respect  and  honour. 

•*  It  was  well  thought  of,"  said  I, 
'^  to  receive  him  in  thu  fashion." 

**  A  mere  accident,  nevertheless," 
replied  the  Colonel ;  **  or  rather  en- 
tirely owing  to  himself,  for  he  has 
thought  proper  to  put  on  his  uniform 
—41  thing  I'd  venture  to  say,  has  not 
occurred  for  many  years  before — and 
see.  only  look  what  a  uniform  it  is." 

I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  sight  of 
him  once  more,  and  certainly  a  more 
striking  figure  I  never  beheld.  His 
coat  of  dark  green,  lined  with  white. 
Was  long  and  wide  in  the  skirts,  and 
^momamented  saye  by  two  large  and 
mas^egoMepiuIettes;  a  white  vest. 


descending  low  and  with  flapped  pock- 
ets, was  opened  in  front  to  di^uay  a 
rich  jabot  of  deep  Valenciennes  laee. 
He  wore  breeches  of  white  kersey, 
mere,  and  silk  stockings  clocked  with 
gold ;  and  in  his  shoes  there  shone  two 
buckles,  whose  brilliancy  left  no  ques- 
tion of  their  great  value.  His  codced 
hat,  trimmed  along  the  border  with 
ostrich  feathers,  displayed  a  bouquet 
of  tricoloured  ribbon,  as  did  also  his 
sword  knot.  He  wore  the  cross  of 
St.  LfOuis  on  its  broad  ribbon ;  and 
the  grand  decoration  of  the  Legion 
was  attached  to  his  coat. 

'<  It  is  a  uniform  I  have  never  seen 
before,"  said  De  Bourqueny,  **  but  un- 
questionably it  becomes  him  well»  and 
he  looks  like  a  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  taking  his  evening  walk 
on  the  terrace  at  Versailles." 

The  door  of  the  salon  opened  at 
this  moment,  and  the  General  Count 
O'Mahon  was  announced. 

**  Your  men  seemed  a  little  disposed 
to  wonder  at  my  costume,  Colond," 
said  the  Count,  as  he  bowed  with  the 
finished  grace  of  the  old  school.  ^Tbey 
didn*  t  know,  perhiq)s,  that  it  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  regulation.** 

**  It  is  new  to  me  also.  Count ;  I 
never  saw  you  wear  it." 

"No,  my  dear  fHend,  nor  have  I 
for  more  than  forty  yeiurs ;  but  I  be- 
thought me  if  this  were  to  be,  as  it 
may  m  all  likelihood,  the  last  anniver- 
sary I  shall  ever  kieep,  of  one  of  our 
great  and  glorious  days,  I  could  not 
better  honour  the  occasion  than  hjf  a 
souvenir  of  my  own  old  corps.  This 
is  the  uniform  of  the  <  Irish  Brigade.' " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Colonel ;  <'  then 
the  occasion  is  most  apropos  to  present 
a  countryman — my  friend  here." 

The  old  Count's  eyes  sparkled,  and  I 
even  thought  his  cheek  showed  a  height- 
ened colour,  as  he  held  out  his  l^nd 
towards  me. 

**  Seventy-six  years  of  absence,  sir, 
have  erased  every  personal  recoUeo- 
tion,  but  have  not*  obliterated  the  love 
I  bear  my  country.  May  I  take  the 
liberty  to  shake  your  hand — it  is  only 
thus  I  can  ever  salute  Ireland.** 

There  was  a  graceful  ease,  an  ele- 
gance indeed^  in  the  lur  of  the  old 
Count,  that  imparted  a  charm  to  the 
very  simplest  phrase;  and  he  dis- 
played, to  the  greatest  advantage^  the 
perfection  of  that  courtly  bearing  «f 
the  old  time,  by  divesting  it  of  aU  its 
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frivolityyand  only  preserving  the  snave 
urbanity  which  gives  all  its  charm. 
His  slightly  stooped  figure,  his  vene- 
rable head,  the  scarcely  perceptible 
tremor  of  his  voice,  were  all  indescri- 
bably touching ;  and  I  feel  ashamed 
at  my  own  abortive  effort  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  a  manner,  the 
most  fascinating  I  ever  remember  to 
have  met  with. 

The  dinner  proceeded  as  pleasantly 
as  such  small  parties  usually  do  ;  and 
the  host  exerted  himself  to  establish 
that  feeling  of  ease  between  strangers, 
which  ensures  the  happy  flow  of  con- 
versation, and  induces  a  freedom  akin 
to  actual  intimacy. 

The  old  Count  made  many  inquiries 
about  the  places  I  had  visited  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  and  asked  for  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  I  had  the  for- 
tune to  meet  with,  and  of  whose  ca- 
reer he  heard  with  pleasure.  In 
Vienna  he  was  well  known,  and  had 
passed  some  of  his  happiest  days  ;  and 
of  these  he  spoke  with  ardour  and 
feeling,  recounting  many  anecdotes, 
which  amusingly  depicted  the  vai'ying 
aspects  of  the  worla,  at  different  eras 
of  his  life. 

De  Bourqueny  from  time  to  time 
seemed  disposed  to  give  his  reminis- 
cences a  turn  towards  the  military 
events  of  his  career  ;  but  the  Count, 
either  inattentive  to  his  suggestions, 
or,  as  I  suspected,  studious  to  avoid 
the  topic,  scarcely  ever  adverted  to 
them,  and  then  but  briefly. 

**  And  now,  sir,"  said  O'Mahon 
^  that  we  have  discussed  Austria  and 
Italy,  and  have  wandered  along  the 
Danube  almost  to  the  Black  Sea,  tell 
me  some  news  of  a  land  far  nearer 
and  dearer  to  us  both.  What  of  Ire- 
land?— is  she  more  prosperous,  or 
richer,  or  happier  than  I  knew  her,  in 
times  long  past  ?" 

"  I  must  also  speak  from  memory, 
air — a  short  interval,  indeed,  compared 
to  the  absence  you  allude  to — but  I 
should  say  that  she  is  both  richer  and 
happier  than  formerly.  The  benefits 
of  freedom  more  widely  diffused  have 
engendered  a  social  amelioration  also  ; 
the  conditioq  of  the  peasantry  has  im- 
proved as  the  resources  of  the  land 
nave  met  developement ;  and  a  state 
of  things,  more  nearly  approximating 
to  that  of  England,  has  introduced 
more  confidence  in  the  law,  and  more 
gbedience  to  its  mandates." 


'*  So  far  so  good-r-thit  is  a  happy 
change  and  most  lead  to  great  results. 
But  the  people,  how  are  they  affected, 
towards  England? — has  this  prosperity  ] 
you  speak  of,  blunted  the  memory  of 
former  wrongs? — do  they  kiss  the 
hand  that  smote  their  sires  ?*' 

"  Neither  their  prosperity  nor  their 
forgiveness  have  been  so  great  as  you 
suspect.  When  I  spoke  of  the  nrst, 
I  did  so  merely  in  comparison  with 
what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  their 
former  condition,  for  certainly  thsre 
is  little  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
the  phrase  on  other  grounds.  In  no 
country  have  I  witnessed  such  poverty 
as  in  my  own ;  no  where  have  I  seen 
the  suffering  which  want  and  misery 
engender,  so  gpreat ;  nor,  I  will  add, 
have  I  ever  heard  of  a  people  who 
have  borne  up  with  a  more  enduring 
patience  under  evils  so  heart-crush- 
mg." 

^  "  You  are  right — quite  right ;  poli- 
tical privileges  were  doled  out  so 
scantily  as  even  to  be  behind  the  re« 
quirements  of  the  time.  The  nation, 
poor,  and  uneducated,  and  uninstruot- 
ed,  was,  in  actual  intelligence,  in  ad- 
vance of  its  rulers ;  and  deemed  each 
new  concession  as  a  boon  too  long 
withheld  to  demand  gratitude  in  re- 
turn. It  was  a  conquered  country 
that  never  confessed  defeat ;  while  the 
conqueror,  too  proud  of  his  success, 
and  too  contemptuous  towards  his  foe, 
never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  him« 
nor  thought  that  the  smouldering  em- 
bers could  ever  burst  into  a  blaze. 
The  nation  should  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  England  heart  and  soul  at 
once ;  there  was  no  other  course  to 
follow ;  equal  laws  and  equal  rights 
would  have  engendered  equal  loyalty 
and  good  faith. 

'*  The  guarantees  were  never  eqaa]> 
Count ;  the  allegiance  to  Rome—'* 

"  The  alleffiance  to  Rome,"  inter- 
rupted he,  smiling ;  '<  an  affair  of  the 
priesthood." 

"  But  the  Celt  never  did  love  the 
Saxon,"  said  I,  inattentive  to  his  for- 
mer remark,  whose  spirit  I  knew  too 
well  to  dream  of  contradicting ;  "  and 
when  a  few  moments  since,  I  spoke  of 
the  endurance  of  the  people,  I  alluded 
not  to  political,  but  social  evils.  The 
poverty  that  met  not  benevolence  to 
relieve,  nor  sympathy  to  sooth  it ;  the 
want,  disease,  and  wretchedness,  were 
sufferings  beneath  the  eyes  of  their  own 
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countrymen — the  sons  of  the  soil,  the 
dMcendnnts  of  their  own  ancient  fa- 
milies— who  preferred  denouncing  the 
cruelty  of  Kngland,  to  making  one 
bold  or  generous  effort  to  help  the 
poor.** 

**  The  landlords  of  Ireland  had  a 
happy  destiny  when  they  chanced  upon 
that  island,**  sud  the  count  sternly. 
•'In  France  they  would  scarce  have 
met  so  much  indulgence.** 

**  'So,pttrhleur%MJA  DeBourqueny, 
the  •*  Comraunistes**  are  speedy  law- 
makers, and  the  executive  is  as  active 
as  the  leffislative  body.** 

**  We  have  our '  Communistes*  too,** 
said  I»  *' sorry  am  I  to  confess  it.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country  where  life  has 
not  an  hour*s  purchase.  These  fearful 
crimes,  published  throughout  Europe, 
are  sources  of  shame  and  humiliation 
to  many  who  would  be  proud  of  their 
country.** 

*'  And  are  those  stories  we  read  in 
newspapers,  are  they  true?**  sud  De 
Bourqueny. 

*♦  Unhappilv,  they  are  too  true. 
There  is  much  to  say  in  palliation  of 
resistance  to  laws,  which  often  seem 
arbitrary,  and  are  always  severe  ;  but 
nothing  can  excuse  the  bloodthirsty 
spirit  uiat  deems  murder  the  recom- 
pense of  any  wrong,  real  or  imagi- 
nary." 

•'  There  is  a  point  I  never  could  un- 
derstand,** said  De  Bourqueny,  "  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  any  one  attempt  to 
explain.  Whv  are  these  people,  who 
seem  so  sangmnary  and  revengeful  at 
home,  abroad,  so  totally  the  opposite  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  lur  of  Ireland 
that  converts  the  gay,  dashing  fellow, 
we  know  him  here,  into  that  barbarous 
monster,  who  shoots  a  man  as  he 
would  a  mad  dog  ?** 

**  Nor  will  you  ever  understand  it, 
my  dear  Colonel,*'  said  the  Count, ''  'till 
you  know  something  of  Irish  charac- 
ter— the  strangest  human  compound 
that  ever  was  formed — so  full  of  seem- 
ing contradictions,  and  yet  so  perfectly 
harmonious.** 

**  Do  vour  novellbts  instruct  one  on 
this  heaa  ?'* 

**  I  fear  not  much,**  said  I,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed. 

''  Say  rather  not  at  all,"  interposed 
the  Count.  «*  Never  was  there  a  land 
which  has  so  little  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  its  chroniclers — never  was  a 
country  so  defamed  by  its  describers.** 


**  Come,  come.  Count,"  said  I,  "you 
sarcly  forget  one,  whose  graceful  storie» 
of  her  country  have  done  great  and 
good  service  to  its  cause — whose  por- 
traiture of  character  is  beautifiillj  tme 
and  correct,  and  who  has  invested  ereo 
the  quiet  monotony  of  life  in  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society,  with  the  stroi^vst 
interest,  and  elicited  the  traits  of  a 
people  by  touches  the  most  delicate  lod 
beautiful.*' 

**  The  authoress  you  allude  to  has 
done  all  this,  and  more.  She  has  nefefi 
while  depicting  her  countryman,  de- 
scended to  any  undue  flattery  of  bit 
high  qualities,  still  less  detracted  from 
his  real  merits  for  the  sake  of  effEKst. 
No  monsters  of  crime  or  virtue  hare 
flowed  from  her  pen — content  to  pamt 
from  the  life,  she  presents  the  portrait 
without  exaggeration  of  any  kind. 
They  who  value  moving  and  exciting 
events,  or  incidents  of  highly  wroogfat 
power,  may  deem  these  'things  tame; 
but  the  truthful  will  live  when  these 
wild  excrescences  of  exuberant  fancy 
have  withered  to  decay.  I  never 
meant  to  include  her  in  my  cen- 
sure. What  I  would  condemn  is  the 
habit  of  your  writers  to  sdxe  oo 
certain  traits — small  and  insignificaot 
frequently — and  by  these  endeavour  to 
convey  a  portruture  of  the  peq>le. 
The  same  spirit  of  conquest  that 
brought  the  adventurer  over  to  Ireland 
to  burn,  and  slay,  and  enact  forfeitore 
of  the  soil,  has  made  his  successor,  the 
Anglo- Hibernian,  derive  his  profit  of 
the  people,  by  exhibiting  them  in  a 
false  and  unnatural  light.  The  very 
same  tyranny  is  as  conspicuous  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Irishman 
was  the  Helot,  whose  drunken  gamboU 
should  amuse  the  pampered  appetite 
of  his  ruler — his  buffoonery  was  the 
stock  in  trade  of  every  farce  writer— 
his  blundering  wit,  the  staple  of  every 
jest  against  him.  Expressions,  whkh 
caught  their  character  and  feeli^gfrom 
being  the  transcripts  of  thought  in  hit 
own  native  language,  were  ridiculed 
for  their  absurdity ;  and  the  verypoetiy 
of  his  nature  made  a  sarcasm  agamst 
him. 

*'  How  little  do  they  know  of  Ireland 
and  its  people  who  regard  the  strong 
current  of  native  drollery  and  homonr 
as  the  bcLsis  of  the  national  character. 
>No  people  of  Europe  have  more 
strongly  marked  features  of  melaa- 
choly  in  their  temperament  than  the 
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Irish.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  their 
national  literature^  of  their  music,  of 
all  their  traditions:  their  gestures, 
their  idioms,  their  usages,  all  betray 
this.  But  it  suited  well  the  insolent 
pride  of  the  conqueror,  that  they  should 
amuse  him  at  the  feast,  whom  he  had 
vanquished  in  the  field.  The  jest 
which  broke  in  bitterness  from  a  sor- 
rowing heart,  was  received  as  the 
mirthml  offering  of  one  who  felt  no 
shame  in  his  degradation.  What  other 
impressions  have  your  dramatists  or 
tale  writers  ever  conveyed  than  this  ; 
and  even  when  they  have  endeavoured 
to  clothe  noble  sentiments  and  honour- 
able feelings  in  the  dress  of  national 
idiom,  what  has  been  the  result — has 
the  sneer  or  the  scoff  been  less  ?  Sir 
Lucius  O' Trigger  was  intended  by 
Sheridan  to  represent  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  motives — his  peculi- 
arities,  such  as  they  were,  dwelt  on  to 
elicit  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
frankness  and  candour ;  and  even  his 
passion  for  duelling  (the  most  repre- 
nensible  trait  about  him)  was  painted 
more  as  the  vice  of  an  age  than  of  a 
people.  Yet,  how  is  he  invariably  re- 
presented, and  how  would  any  devia- 
tion from  such  a  standard  be  received 
by  the  public  ?  The  poltroon  Acres, 
the  wretched  mixture  of  insufferable 
conceit  and  cowardice,  is  less  the  Buffo 
of  the  piece  than  the  Irish  gentleman. 
An  English  standard  was  set  up,  to 
which  every  thing  must  conform  in 
morals,  in  manners,  and  in  taste ;  every 
deviation  from  which  was  stigmatized 
as  Irish,  and  being  Irish,  as  vulgar. 
The  native  eloquence  of  her  speakers 
was  pronounced  bombast — the  glowing 
imaginations  and  teeming  fancies  of 
her  orators  were  a  jest  and  a  jibe  among 
her  more  cold-tempered  neighbours; 
all  this  one  might  forgive  or  forget,  but 
how  pardon  the  wholesale  calumny  that 
held  a  whole  people  up  to  scorn — that 
could  find  no  other  features  to  describe 
in  a  nation,  than  the  reckless  merri- 
ment, which  momentary  excitement 
threw  uppermost,  as  the  volcano  flashes 
in  fitful  brilliancy,  while  the  thunders 
are  preparing  their  work  of  desolation 
beneath.  Such  was  ever  the  nature 
of  that  wit,  so  eminently  Irish  in  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  sardonic  spirit  of 
a  man  wrestling  with  his  ill-fortune, 
and  daring  to  jest  when  any  other 
would  have  grieved  in  silence.  The 
ready  reply,  the  ever  present  repartee 


had  its  source  in  a  miud  long  conver- 
sant with  its  own  thoughts,  and  a  fancy 
soaring  *  above  every  ill  victorious.* 
These  were  the  stores  your  writers 
drew  upon,  when  they  gave  the  Irish- 
man to  the  world  as  the  buffoon  of  the 
novel  and  the  drama.  In  the  same 
way,  they  could  see  nothing  in  the  sud- 
den and  violent  outbreaks  of  his  pas- 
sion than  the  fitful  vehemence  of  the 
savage.  They  would  not  wait  to  con- 
sider the  man  in  his  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, in  his  ignorance  and  want — 
unfriended,  unheeded,  pained  with 
real,  maddened  with  supposed  wrongs ; 
his  experience  of  the  world  suggesting 
distrust  and  oppression,  and  his  tradi- 
tions all  telling  of  a  time  when  his  fore- 
fathers were  the  owners  of  that  soil 
he  now  tilled  as  a  serf.  They  would 
not  stoop  to  know  or  think  of  these 
things;  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
straws  that  marked  the  course  of  the 
stream,  they  never  cared  for  the  depth 
of  the  current  that  ran  beneath. 

**  But  stranger  than  all  this,  no  no- 
vellist  has  thought  of  Ireland  as  a 
theme  for  historical  story,  yet  what, 
land  has  experienced  such  an  eventful 
history?  Where  have  such  elements 
entered  en  scene  so  well  contrasted,  so 
strongly  marked  in  every  feature  of 
difference?  The  native  Prince  among 
his  followers,  the  stranger  Baron  with 
his  retainers,  the  Anglo- Irish  exagge- 
rating in  his  person  every  vice  of  either; 
the  Celt  and  the  Norman,  the  Priest 
and  the  Laic,  the  crafty  statesman,  and 
the  doughty  warrior,  were  all  there, 
amid  a  chaos  of  crumbling  civilization, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  new  order 
of  things — scenery,  story,  costume, 
strange  usages,  every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  can  contribute  to  embellish  fic- 
tion, and  make  the  task  of  the  novel- 
list  as  instructive  as  amusing ;  and  yet 
these  stores  lie  neglected  and  forgotten, 
while  men  tax  their  ingenuity  to  frame 
events,  and  their  imaginations  to  con- 
ceive characters. 

**  There  have  been  writers  of  latter 
years,  whose  vigorous  portraiture  of 
native  character,  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
seem  true  and  faithful ;  but  with  them 
the  partizan  has  often  bad  the  mastery 
above  the  novellist ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, I  might  agree  with  many  of  the 
opmions  advanced,  I  never  could  con- 
sent to  their  introduction  in  situations 
to  which  they  were  unsuited.  I  speak 
of  these,  of  course,  with  diffidence  j 
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indeed,  my  aoquaintance  with  so  much 
of  English  literature  as  bore  reference 
to  Ireland,  ended  with  the  life  of  a 
dear  friend  and  brother  officer,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Champ-Aubert 
Poor  fellow  !  he  was  happy  in  so  much 
as  he  never  witnessed  Fontainebleau  or 
Waterloo." 

The  old  Count,  whose  excitement 
bad  sustained  him  hitherto,  and  sup- 
plied strength  for  an  effort  above  his 
natural  forces,  now  sank  back  in  his 
chair  wearied  and  exhausted. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  after  a  pause 
which  we  felt  no  inclination  to  break ; 
*'  and  you,  my  young  countryman,  may 
I  ask  your  pardon  for  this  piece  of  an 
old  man's  garrulity.  You  yourself 
are  however  to  bhime ;  you  started  a 
topic  which  for  years  past  has  lain 
entombed  in  my  heart,  and  is  associated, 
in  one  respect,  with  the  very  happiest 
hours  of  my  life.  I  alluded  a  few 
moments  since  to  a  comrade,  the 
Colonel  Derinzy — he  was  my  aid-de- 
camp for  some  years  ;  and  we  amused 
ourselves,  in  the  dulness  of  garrison 
life  and  fortress  duty,  by  compiling  a 
number  of  stories.  Of  some,  history, 
of  others,  memory,  and  of  others  again, 
mere  fancy  supplied  the  material.  Poor 
performances  they  were,  but  they 
amused  hours  that  would  otherwise 
have  hung  heavily  on  our  bands,  be- 
sides that  they  formed  one  last  link  to 
the  land  of  our  birth.  The  history 
of  their  composition  might,  perhaps, 
have  more  interest  than  any  thing  in 
the  fictions  themselves.  Many  a  scene 
was  written  under  circumstances,  and 
in  places,  sufficiently  strange  and  re- 
mote to  excite  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment :  some  on  the  eve  of  a  battle — 
some  at  the  outposts,  when  a  threat- 
ened attack  could  not  damp  our  ardour 
respecting  a  favourite  character.  One 
whole  tale  was  written  durinop  the 
Siege  of  Dantzic — another  was  nnish- 
ed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Cremlin. 
1  do  not  know  whether  these  circum- 
stances gave  any  colouring  to  the 
stories  in  their  course  ;  I  should  per- 
haps say  not ;  at  least,  we  felt  at  the 
time  of  writing  as  though  we  were 
still  in  the  Green  Isle,  and  treading 
the  very  hills  and  valleys  we  were  de- 
scribing.** 

•«  And  what  became  of  them.  Count 
f— thev  were  not  lost  I  hope  ?'* 

"  No  :  the  havresack  that  once  held 
them  in  my  baggage-train  contains  them 


still.  1  looked  over  them  a  few  days 
since,  but  the  ink  has  faded  and  my 
eyesight  too,  and  so  I  could  not  de- 
cypher  the  lines  as  I  wished.  The 
companion  of  my  labours,  however, 
is  gone,  and  I  confess,  old  as  I  am,  the 
sight  of  them  made  my  heart  heavy 
the  whole  day  after.'* 

I  have  now,  my  dear  reader,  pre- 
sented you  with  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  which  if  unhappily  too 
prohx,  my  only  apology  is  the  mterest 
I  felt  in  it  at  the  time.  A  word  more, 
and  I  have  done.  The  pleasure  I 
felt  in  the  old  count*8  society,  inclined 
me  to  delay  my  departure  for  above  a 
week,  during  which  I  spent  several 
hours  of  each  day  with  him.  The 
last  evening  of  my  stay,  when  I  went 
to  take  my  leave  of  him,  he  presented 
me  with  the  havresack  containing  his 
MSS.  as  a  souvenir  of  his  regard. 

**  At  my  age,"  said  he  smiling,  "one 
cannot  afford  long  time  to  form  i 
friendship.  Short  as  our  intimacy  has 
been,  I  have  seen  enough  to  like  in 
you.  These  old  papers  will  amase 
some  leisure  hours  at  one  day  or  other ; 
and  if  ever  you  deem  them  worthy  to 
see  the  light,  I  have  only  to  bargain, 
that  it  shall  not  be,  untd  my  eyes  are 
closed  to  it  for  ever.'* 

Such  is  my  last  Confession,  and  suck 
the  source  of  a  series  of  stories,  the 
first  of  which  I  purpose  presenting  to 
you  in  the  ensuin?  number  of  this 
Magazine,  when  I  snail  ask  your  kind 
indulgence  for 

THE    NEVILLES   OF    GARRETSTOWN, 
ATaleofUea 

The  first  part  is  entirely  in  Derinzy*i 
writing,  the  latter  chapters  bear  the 
impress  of  O'Mahon's. 

One  word  more.  It  is  a  somewhat 
common  practice  in  our  day — and  one 
from,  whose  sin  1  cannot  altogether 
exonerate  myself — for  writers  to  be 
the  sole  authors  of  works  of  which 
they  announce  themselves  the  editors. 
Such,  I  b^  distinctly  and  explicitly 
to  state,  is  not  the  case  here ;  and  it 
is  only  because  the  picture  is  not  yet 
before  the  world,  that  1  have  need  to 
assure  them  that  my  weak  and  trem- 
bling hand  could  never  have  produced 
the  broad  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish 
life  which  these  fictions  exhibit ;  and 
with  this  assurance  1  desire  to  write 
myself,  gratefuUy  yours, 

Harby  Lo&aequkr, 

Templeogoc,  M«7  3S,  1844, 
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